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PREFACE 


With the publication of this volume, covering the events and progress 
of 1913, the AMERICAN YEAR BOOK reaches its fourth issue. In general, the 
) YEAR Book for 1913 follows the lines of the issue for 1912. The number 
and order of the departments are unchanged, but the subdivision of topics 
has been carefully revised as experience has demonstrated the possibility of 
improvement for the convenience of the user. New titles have been added to 
the list of permanent topics, and a few topics have been combined in a new 
arrangement. The scope of the work remains as defined in the preface 
to the first issue: 

“The AMERICAN YEAR Book is intended for the needs of writers and 
searchers of every kind. Because of its inclusion of scientific subjects, it has 
been necessary to limit the political and statistical material which is the 
staple of many annual handbooks; the book does not aim to treat everything 
that could be useful, but throughout to select from the enormous mass of 
i} details those things which, in the judgment of experts in each field, are most 
significant, most permanent in value, most likely to answer the searchers’ 
questions.” 

“The AMERICAN YEAR BooK does not aim to be a rival of other annual 
publications, either foreign or domestic. Details as to elections, the per- 
sonnel of state and municipal governments, political personalities, societies, 
and educational, literary, and scientific institutions have deliberately been 
reduced, in order to make room for material of a kind not found in most 
| of the annuals. The AMERICAN YEAR BooK appeals first of all to students 

in all fields, who wish a record of progress, not only in their own, but in 
other departments of human endeavor. It is intended, also, as a handbook 
’ for busy men, editors, contributors, professional men, teachers, scientific 
i, workers, engineers, practical and business men, who wish to verify or con- 
firm points that arise in their minds; and to serve as a handy body of 
‘reference material settling questions of fact. Throughout the work the 
object has been to make the volume convenient for the user; hence the YEAR 
Book is arranged on a plan entirely unique in publications of this general 
character. It is intended to make reference easier by subdividing material 
into departments, by putting cognate subjects into close association, and by 
liberal cross references, making it easy to turn at once to the discussions 
|} relating to any subject. A full and carefully analyzed index is also provided 
in order to open up all remote connections and relations of a topic. This 
arrangement by groups of affiliated subjects, instead of haphazard or alpha- 
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betical succession of topics, is more convenient, and at the same time more 
scientific.” 

The Supervisory Board of representatives of national learned and scien- 
tific societies, officially known as the American Year Book Corporation, have 
continued actively to assist in the preparation of the YeEAR Boox. The 
members of this Board, who originally projected the work, remain individu- 
ally responsible for the scope and content of the reviews of their respective 
fields; several are themselves contributors; many have codperated with the 
Editor in securing contributors; and all have assisted the Editor with 
criticism and counsel. The Supervisory Board has now thirty-nine members, 
a complete list of whom will be found on a subsequent page, representing 
forty-three societies. Only one change in personnel has occurred during the 
year, the withdrawal of Prof. John Bassett Moore as representative of the 
American Society of International Law on his appointment as Counsellor 
‘ to the Department of State, and the appointment in his place of Prof. George 
Grafton Wilson of Harvard University. 

One hundred and twenty-eight contributors have codperated in the prepa- 
ration of this issue. All are experts in their special fields, and the complete 
list printed on a subsequent page contains many names of eminence. 

To Americans the most important part of the year’s record is, of course, 
that dealing with the inauguration of the Democratic Administration and 
the remarkable legislative achievements of the first session of the Sixty-third 
Congress. Internationally the year’s record is of unusual interest, and the 
external relations of the United States, marked by events of prime impor- 
tance, are comprehensively reviewed. American events and progress in 
politics, economies, sociology, the sciences, the arts, and the humanities, are 
surveyed with fullness and authority, and are placed in their proper per- 
spective by a background of the significant events in foreign countries. 

The acknowledgments of the Editor are due, not only to the contributors 
and members of the Supervisory Board, but also to the many public officials, 
Federal, state, and municipal, who have courteously responded to requests 
for statistical data, and to the readers who have offered disinterested criti- 
cism of previous issues. The Editor welcomes criticism and suggestions from 
any source on the selection of material and method of treatment, or on the 
more formal side of typography, make-up, and conveniences for users. 
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é THE AMERICAN YEAR Book is arranged in thirty-five departments, in which 
are grouped articles on related subjects. In the following Table of Contents - 
only the main topics in each department are listed; a complete Index will be 
found at the end of the volume. SmaALu Caps indicate titles of separate articles, 
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Littlehales, George Washington, C.E.: OCEANOGRAPHY. 
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Former Editor of the International Studio and Art Editor of the 
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Specialist, U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Smith, Ethel Marion: FuisHertes. 
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Secretary, American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
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Associate Actuary, Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York. 
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Associate Professor of Zodlogy, University of Chicago. 

Tryon, James Libby, A.B.. B.D., L.L.B., Ph.D.: PEAcE AND ARBITRATION. 
Secretary, Massachusetts Peace Society; Director, New England De- 
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Van Metre, Thurman William, A.M., Ph.D.: WaAtTERWAyS. 

Instructor in Transportation and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Professor of Climatology, Harvard University. 
Warren, Lloyd, B.A., Ph.B., A.D.G.: ARCHITECTURE. 
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Wickware, Francis Graham, B.A., B.Sc.: American History; Foreign 
AFFAIRS; THE PANAMA CANAL; MISCELLANEOUS. 
Managing Editor, Tor AmeRIcAN YEAR Boox. ss 
Wight, Frank Clinton, C.E.P.: Crivi. ENGINEERING. 
Associate Editor, Engineering News. 

Willcox, Walter F., Ph.D., LL.D.: PopruLaTion AND IMMIGRATION. 
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Williamson, Charles Clarence, A.B., Ph.D.: Pustic FINANCE. 

Chief, Division of Economies and Sociology, New York Public 
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Wilson, Edwin Bidwell, Ph.D.: MATHEMATICS. 

Professor of Mathematics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Withrow, James Renwick, B.S., Ph.D.: INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 

Professor of Industrial Chemistry, Ohio State University. 
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Associate of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research; Pathol- 
ogist to the Babies’ Hospital, New York. 
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Woodworth, Jay Backus, B.S.: Dynamic anp SrrucTuRAL GEOLOGY. ‘ 
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Wyer, James Ingersoll, Jr, B.L.S., M.L.S.: Lipraries. 

Director, New York State Library. 
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American history has been made in! 
1913 more rapidly than in any other 
year since the beginning of the cen-| 
tury. After sixteen years of Repub-| 
lican rule, a Democratic Administra- 
tion has come into power, inspired 
with new ideals and dominated by 
the earnest and powerful personality 
of President Wilson. In ten months of | 
office the new Administration has. 
effected a real and extensive down- | 
ward revision of the tariff, has in-| 
troduced the new principle of the 
income tax into Federal finance, and | 
has placed upon the statute books a) 
new banking and currency law. At 
the same time, the new Administra- 
tion has foreshadowed radical changes | 
in our policy toward the Philippines, 
and has established new and definite | 
principles of action in dealings with) 


foreign states. Out of these new prin- | 
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ciples. has been developed a definite 
Latin-American policy, which has 
been put to a severe test in the rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Mexico. 

In the following pages is outlined 
the legislative and administrative 
history of the year—the legislative 
record of the final session of the 
Sixty-second Congress and the re- 
markable programme of the first ses- 
sion of the Sixty-third, and the 
policies and achievements of the Re- 
publican and Democratic Administra- 
tions. The political and party his- 
tory of the year is treated in a 
subsequent article (see Politics and 
Parties, infra), while the interna- 
tional relations of the United States 
are reserved for consideration in a 
separate department (see III, Inter- 
national Relations). ’ 


THE SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


The Third Session—The third and | 
final session of the Sixty-second Con- | 
gress opened on Dec. 2, 1912, and’ 
ended at noon on March 4. Its work | 
was principally of routine. Most of, 
the subjects of general interest which | 
eame before it were reserved for the 
determination of the new Democratic | 
Administration. It acted, however, 
on a number of legislative measures 
and pursued other activities of im- 
portance, the courses of which are 
traced in the following pages. (See 
also V, The National Administra- 


tion.) 
_ Physical Valuation of Railroads.— 


The most important legislation of the 
1 


session affecting commerce amended 
the Interstate Commerce Act of Feb. 
4, 1887, by the addition of a new 
section (19a) “providing for a valua- 
tion of the several classes of property 
of carriers subject thereto, and secur- 
ing information concerning their 
stock, bonds, and other securities.” A 
bill embodying this amendment (H. 
R. 22593, 62d Cong., 2d sess.), in- 
troduced by Mr. Adamson (Ga.), was 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on Dec. 5, 1912. In the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
the measure was redrafted by Senator 
La Follette (Wis.), and in its 
amended form was passed by the Sen- 


tf. 


ate on Feb. 24. The House concurred 
in the Senate amendments on the 27th 
and on March | the bill was approved 
by President Taft (Public Act No. 
400). 

The act directs the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission to investigate, as- 
certain, and report the value of every 
piece of property owned or used by 
all common carriers subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, which in- 
elude railroad, sleeping car, express, 
steamboat, pipe-line, telegraph, and 
telephone companies. As to every! 
piece of property, the report is to 
show in detail “the original cost to 
date, the cost of reproduction new, 
and the cost of reproduction less de- 
preciation.” It is to “state in detail 
and separately from all improve- 
ments the original cost of all lands, 
rights of way, and terminals owned 
or used for the purposes of a common 
carrier, and ascertained as of the 
time of dedication to public use, and 
the present value of the same.” In 
ascertaining original cost to date the 
Commission is instructed to 
investigate and report upon the history 
and organization of the present and of 
any previous corporation operating such 
property: upon any increases or de- 
creases of stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties in any reorganization ; upon moneys 
received by any such corporation by rea- 
son of any issues of stocks, bonds, or 
other securities; upon the syndicating, 
banking, and other financial arrange- 
ments under which such issues were made 
and the expense thereof; and upon the 
net and gross earnings of such corpora- 
tions ; and shall also ascertain and report 
in such detail as may be determined by 
the Commission upon the expenditure of 
all moneys and the purposes for which 
the same were expended. 

All final valuations by the Commis- 
sion are to be accepted as prima 
facie evidence of the value of the 
property in all proceedings under the 
Interstate Commerce Act and in all 
judicial proceedings brought to en- 
join, set aside, annul, or suspend any 


order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. (See also XXII, Rail- 
roads.) 


The Department of Labor—tThe es- 
tablishment of a Department of Labor 
added a tenth executive department 
to the Federal Government and a 
tenth member to the President’s Cabi- 
net. The bill creating the new de- 
partment (H. R. 22913, 62d Cong., 2d 
sess.), introduced by Mr. Sulzer 
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(N. Y.), was passed by the House 
of Representatives on July 17, 1912. 
In an amended form it was passed by 
the Senate on Feb. 26, and the fol- 
lowing day the House agreed to the 
Senate amendments. President Taft 
disapproved strongly of certain fea- 
tures of the bill but signed it on 
March 4 (Public Act No. 426), in 
deference, if was said, to the wish 
of the President-elect. His objections 
to the measure were expressed in a 
memorandum submitted with the 
signed bill: 

I sign this bill with considerable hesi- 
tation, not because I dissent from the 
purpose of Congress to create a Depart- 
ment of Labor, but because I think that 
nine departments are enough for the 
proper administration of the Government 
and because I think that no new depart- 
ment ought to be created without a re- 
organization of all departments in the 
Government and a redistribution of the 
bureaus between them. The distribution 
of bureaus between the existing depart- 
ments is far from being economical or 
logical, and if there is one thing that is 
needed in the present situation it is a 
reorganization of our Government on 
business principles and with a view to 
economy in the administration of the 
regular Governmental machinery. I for- 
bear, however, to veto this bill, because 
my motive in doing so would be mis- 
understood. 

The Act defined the purpose of the 
Department of Labor “to foster, pro- 
mote, and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States, to 
improve their working conditions, and 
to advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment.” At its head 
was established the Secretary of La- 
bor, appointed by the President, at 
an annual salary of $12,000, with an 
Assistant Secretary, also appointed by 
the President. at a salary of $5,000. 
To the jurisdiction of the new depart- 
ment the Act transferred from the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
thereafter to be known as the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Children’s 
Bureau, the Bureau of Labor, and the 


Bureau of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. The Bureau of Immigration 


and Naturalization was divided into 
two bureaus, the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion. The name of the Bureau of 
Labor was changed to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; all the powers and 
duties formerly possessed by the Com- 
missioners of Labor were conferred on 
the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
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with the additional duty of collecting | 
and reporting, at least once each 
year, “full and complete statistics of 
the conditions of labor and the prod- 
ucts and distribution of the products 
of the same.” (See also V, The Na- 
tional Administration.) 

The Immigration Bill—As reported 
in the last issue of the Year Book 
(p. 371) a bill establishing a literacy 
test for aliens seeking admission to 
the United States and making other 
important changes in the immigration | 
law (S. 3175, 62d Cong., 2d sess.) , in- | 
troduced by Senator Dillingham 
(Vt.), was passed by the Senate on 
April 19, 1912. The House Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion tabled the Dillingham bill on| 
May 21, 1912, but on June 4, 1912, 
voted to report it in an amended | 
form, by striking out everything after 
the enacting clause and substituting 
therefor a less stringent measure in- 
troduced in the House by Mr. Bur-| 
nett (Ala.) and favorably reported 
on April 16, 1912. The Burnett bill) 
was passed by the House on Dec. 18, | 
1912, by a vote of 179 to 52, but on 
the following day the Senate refused | 
to concur in the House amendments, | 
and the bill was thrice sent to con- 


All aliens over 16 years of age, phys- 
ically capable of reading, who cannot 
read the English language or some other 
language or dialect, including Hebrew or 
Yiddish: Provided, that any admissible 
alien or any alien heretofore or hereafter 
legally admitted or any citizen of the 
United States may bring in or send for 
his father or grandfather over 55 years 
of age, his wife, his mother, his grand- 
mother, or his unmarried or widowed 
daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether 
such relative can read or not; and such 
relatives shall be permitted to enter. 


President Taft vetoed the bill on 
Feb. 14, after a hearing in which the 
principle of the literacy test was 
chiefly supported by organized labor. 
In the veto message Mr. Taft said: 


I do this with great reluctance. The 
bill contains many valuable amendments 
to the present immigration law, which 
will insure greater certainty in exclud- 
ing undesirable immigrants. The bill re- 
eeived strong support in both Houses, 
and was recommended by an able com- 
mission after an extended investigation 
and carefully drawn conclusions. But I 
cannot make up my mind to sign a bill 
which in its chief provision violates a 
principle which ought in my opinion to 
ve upheld in dealing with our immigra- 
ion. 


The bill was repassed over the Pres- 
ident’s veto by the Senate on Feb. 18 
by a vote of 72 to 18, but an attempt 
;in the House the following day to 
| override the veto was defeated. The 


ference before it was reported in a| vote in the House was 213 to 114, 
’ form acceptable to the Senate. The! 138 Democrats and 75 Republicans 
ce as a [se By ad | voting to Ayia the veto and equal 
on Jan. and by the Senate on Feb.) numbers of the two parties voting 
1, was a comprehensive codification | to sustain the action of the President. 
and revision of the existing law regu-| In practically identical form the bill 
> alge Prk ce jee veeied has been introduced in the Sixty-third 
and the residence of aliens in the! Congress. 
United States.” It proposed, among; Intoxicating Liquors in Interstate 
the re oe a an ee bill vetoed by 
increase 0 e hea x from resident Taft but repassed over his 
$5; exclusion of aliens not eligible for! veto, was the Kanon Webb bill, “di- 
naturalization; extension of the/ vesting intoxicating liquors of their 
powers ey ~~ ay aged bg ‘tena interstate character in certain cases” 
merce an abor to admit skilled! (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 396). The object 
labor under the contract labor law; of this measure was to assist ‘the 
heavier penalties for steamship com-) states in the enforcement of prohibi- 
panies advertising for immigrants; | tion laws by prohibiting the shipment 
provision for the deportation of aliens/| or transportation into any state, terri- 
who become criminals within three) tory, or district of the United States 
years of entry; establishment of in-;from any other state, territory, or 
terior immigrant stations; and pro- district, or from any foreign country, 
vision of experts in insanity in large; of intoxicating liquors of any kind 
ports of entry. In one of its 38 sec-' intended to be received, possessed, or 
tions was incorporated the original | sold, either in the original packages 
Burnett bill, providing for the exclu-; or otherwise, in violation of any law 
sion from the United States, in addi-' of such state, territory, or district. 
tion to other specified classes, of: A bill. (H. R. 17593, 62d Cong., 2d 
; 3 
: oa 
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sess.), introduced by Mr. Webb appropriations of $116,718,386.91, was 
(N. C.) and passed by the House of | vetoed by President Taft on March 4 
Representatives on Feb. 8, was sub-| because of a provision, originating in 
stituted by the Senate in a similar) the House of Representatives on Feb. 
measure (S. 4043), introduced by | 20, that no part of an appropriation of 
Mr. Kenyon (Iowa) and passed on $300,000 for the enforcement of the 
Feb. 10; the following day the new) anti-trust law should be expended in 
bill was passed by the House. On the! the prosecution of labor organizations 
28th President Taft vetoed the bill) for entering into any combination or 
on the ground that it was | agreement for the purpose of increas- 
a violation of the interstate-commerce , ing wages, shortening hours, or bet- 
que bs Bo Race Saal eae a ae ade tering the condition of labor, or of 
Congress to the state of the amar of | associations of farmers formed for 
regulating interstate commerce in liquors the purpose of maintaining prices for 
which is vested exclusively in Congress.| their products. This provision was 
The veto was overridden, however, by characterized by Mr. Taft as “class 
the Senate on the 28th by a vote of} legislation of the most vicious sort.” 
63 to 21, and by the House on March | In the last hour of the Congress the _ 
1 by a vote of 246 to 95 (Public Act) bill was repassed by the House by 
No. 398). (See also XVI, The Liquor a vote of 270 to 50, but a filibuster 
Problem.) | prevented action in the Senate. A 
Involuntary Servitude of Seamen.— bill containing the provision rejected 
President Taft exercised a “pocket”| by President Taft was later approved 
veto on a “seamen’s” bill (H. R.| by President Wilson (see infra, The 
23673, 62d Cong., 2d sess.) passed by | Sixty-third Congress). 
the House in August, 1912, and by| A statement agreed upon at the 
the Senate on March 2, with amend-| close of the session by leaders of 
ments to which the House agreed the) both parties showed that the appro- 
following day. It amended extensive-| priations of the third session of the 
ly the sections of the Revised Statutes | Sixty-second Congress, including the 
dealing with the hours of labor, pay-| Indian and Sundry Civil Appropria- 
ment, lodging, and punishment of sea- tion bills, amounted to $1,098,647,- 
men in the merchant marine and with| 960.21. In addition, contracts were 
the manning of ships, abolished crim-| authorized, subject to future appro- 
inal liability for desertion, and direct-| priations, amounting to $76,956,174. 
ed the President to give notice to the; The appropriations of the preceding 
Governments concerned of the abroga-| session amounted to $1,019,412,710.91, 
tion of all articles in treaties and and the additional contracts author- 
conventions of the United States pro-| ized to $26,423,900. 
viding for the arrest and imprison-| -No provision was made in any ap- 
ment of deserters from American ves-| propriation act for the maintenance 
sels in foreign countries or from for- of the President’s Commission on 
eign vessels in American ports. Pres-| Economy and Efficiency, in spite of a 
ident Taft declined to sign the bill| special message from President Taft 
because of its conflict with the treaty| urging an appropriation of $250,000 
obligations of the United States. A | for this purpose; the Commission ac- 
more radical measure along similar) cordingly ceased to exist at the end 
lines was passed by the Senate during, of the fiscal year. The Commerce . 
the first session of the Sixty-third; Court eked out a precarious existence 
Congress (see The Sixty-third Con-| to the end of the year. Provision for 
gress, infra). | its maintenance until March 4, 1913, 
Appropriation Acts—Two of the was made in the Legislative, Execu- 
regular appropriation bills for the) tive, and Judicial Appropriation Act 
fiscal year 1914 failed of enactment| for the fiscal year 1913. A clause in 
in the Sixty-second Congress. A con-| the General Deficiency Act, secured by 
ference report on the Indian appropri-| agreement of the conferees of the Sen- 
ation bill, carrying appropriations of| ate and House in dropping a similar 
$10,079,205, was not acted upon by| Senate amendment from the new 
either Senate or House. The Sundry! Legislative, Executive, and Judicial ~ 
Civil Appropriation bill, carrying} bill, extended the life of the Court” 
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_. the projectors of the Lincoln High- 
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to the end of the fiscal year. It was 
finally abolished by the Sixty-third 
Congress (see The Siaty-third Con- 
gress, infra). Mi 

The Public Buildings Bill—An om- 
nibus Public Buildings bill (H. R. 
28766, 62d Cong., 3d sess.), generally 
considered a piece of “pork barrel” 
legislation, was enacted in the closing 
days of the session. The bill as in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Burnett (Ala.) from the 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds authorized expenditures of 
slightly over $25,600,000. In _ this 


form it was passed by the House on} 


Feb. 17. The Senate, however, added 
amendments authorizing additional 
expenditures of about $19,000,000, 
and the bill was sent to conference 
three times before the adoption by 
both houses on March 3 of a final 
report authorizing contracts amount- 
ing to a total of $39,892,850, exclusive 
of authorizations without contracts 
amounting to $5,116,000. President 
Taft disapproved strongly of certain 
items authorizing the construction of 
public buildings in towns too small 
to justify them, but signed the bill 
on March 4 because of its authoriza- 
tion of important improvements and 
additional Government buildings in 
Washington (Publie Act No. 432). 
The Lincoln Memorial.—Congress 
approved in January the report of the 
Lincoln Memorial Commission sub- 
mitted on Dec. 4, 1912, and appropri- 
ated $2,000,000 for the erection of a 


; : : | 
memorial structure in Washington of | 


the design and on the site recom- 
mended by the Commission with the 
coneurrence of the Commission of 
Fine Arts. The Commission reported 
unanimously in favor of a memorial 
in the form of a Grecian temple, the 
design of Henry Bacon of New York, 
to be erected in the new Potomac 
Park. In the House of Representa- 
tives on Jan. 29 a final fight for the 
rejection of the report was made by 
the adyocates of a memorial to Lin- 
coln of utilitarian rather than of 
purely esthetic value, in the form of 
a national memorial highway between 
Washington and the battlefield of 
Gettysburg, a memorial bridge over 
the Potomac River, or a memorial 
auditorium hall in Washington. Only 


uo 


way, however, were in: opposition on 
the final vote, which put an end to 
a bitter struggle of nearly a decade. 

Limitation of the Presidential Term. 
—A resolution to amend the Fed- 
eral Constitution to limit the ten- 
ure of office of the President and 
Vice-President of the United States to 
one term of six years (S. J. Res. 78, 
62d Cong., 2d sess.) was passed by 
the Senate on Feb. 1. This resolu- 
tion was part of the unfinished busi- 
ness of the second session of the 
Sixty-second Congress; it was orig- 
inally introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Works (Cal.) on Feb. 13, 
1912, and favorably reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary on May 
20, 1912, while a similar resolution, 
offered in the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Clayton (Ala.), was 
favorably reported by the House 
Judiciary Committee on June 4, 1912. 
As passed by the Senate, amended 
from its original form to make it 
unmistakably retroactive, the resolu- 
tion proposed to substitute for Art. 
II, See. 1, § 1, the following: 


The executive power shall be vested in 
a President of the United States of 
America. The term of the office of Presi- 
dent shall be six years; and no person 
who has held the office by election, or 
discharged its powers or duties, or acted 
as President under the Constitution and 
laws made in pursuance thereof shall be 
Sperple to hold again the office by elec- 
ion. 


The vote in the Senate was 47 to 
23, 28 Democrats and 19 Republicans 
voting for the resolution, and one 
Democrat and 22 Republicans, includ- 
ing the three “Progressives,” against 
it. In the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which the resojution 
was referred on Feb. 3, it was of- 
fered on Feb. 10, with an added clause 
providing that the amendment should 
not be effective until March 4, 1921, 
but the next day action on the new 
resolution was postponed indefinitely. 
It has been reintroduced in the Sixty- 
third Congress but no action has been 
taken. 

The Sixteenth Amendment.—After 
being before the states for nearly four 
years, the Sixteenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, empowering 
Congress to levy a tax on incomes, 
received its thirty-sixth ratification 
on Feb. 3, and became part of the 


I. 


Constitution by formal proclamation 
of the Secretary of State Knox on 


Feb. 25. 
is as follows: 


ARTICLE XVI. The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes, from whatever source derived, 
without apportionment among the sev- 
eral states, and without regard to any 
census or enumeration. 


The amendment was ratified alto- 
gether by 42 states, as follows: 


1909 
Alabama, Aug. 17 


1910 

Mississippi, Mar. 7 

Oklahoma, Mar. 14 

S. Carolina, Feb. 19 
Texas, Aug. 17 


1911 
Nebraska, Feb. 11 
Nevada, Feb. § 
New York, July 12 
N. Carolina, Feb. 11 
North Dakota, Feb. 21 
Ohio, Jan. 19 
Oregon, Jan. 23 
Tennessee, April 7 
Washington, Jan. 26 
Wisconsin, May 26 


Georgia, Aug. 3 
Illinois, Mar. 1 
Kentucky, Feb. 8-9 
Maryland, April 8 


Arkansas. Apr. 22 
California, Jan. 31 
Colorado, Feb. 20 
Idaho, Jan. 20 
Indiana, Feb. 6 
Iowa, Feb. 27 
Kansas, Feb. 18 
Maine, Mar. 31 
Michigan, Feb. 23 
Missouri, Mar. 16 
Montana, Jan. 31 


1912 


Minnesota, June 11 
South Dakota, Feb.3 


1918 


Delaware, Feb. 3 Vermont, Feb. 19 
Massa’tts, Mar. 4. New Mexico, Feb. 5 
N. Hampshire,Mar.14 W. Virginia, Jan. 31 
New Jersey, Feb. 5 Wyoming, Feb. 3 


The Money Trust Investigation.— 
Hearings were concluded on Jan. 
24 in the inquiry into banking and 
currency conditions, or, more proper- 
ly, the search for an alleged money 
trust, conducted during the greater 
part of the -year 1912 (A. Y. B., 
1912, pp. 50, 347-8) 
mittee of the Committee on Banking 


Arizona, April 9 
Louisiana, July 1 


and Currency of the House of Repre- | 


sentatives under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Pujo (La.). The committee ac- 
cumulated a mass of testimony on 
stock-exchange and _ clearing-house 
methods, the marketing of securities, 
and the conduct of large financial in- 
stitutions in New York and other 
cities, but there was no testimon 
from any source to support the alle- 
gation of an organized trust in money 
and credits. 

The findings of the committee were 


The text of the amendment | 


by a sub-com-)| 


| 
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submitted to the House of Represen- 
tatives on Feb. 28 in three separate 
reports. The majority report, drafted 
by Mr. Untermyer and signed by Mr. 
Pujo and the other six Democratic 
members of the committee, found 
that, while the existence of “a com- 
bination or arrangement created and 
existing pursuant to a definite agree- 
ment between designated persons with 
the avowed and accomplished object 
of concentrating unto themselves the 
control of money and credit” had not 
been established, 


there is an_established and well-defined 
identity and community of interest be- 
tween a few leaders of finance, created 
and held together through stock owner- 
ship, interlocking directorates, partner- 
ship and joint-account transactions, and 
other forms of domination over banks, 
trust companies, railroads, and public 
service and industrial corporations, which 
has resulted in great and rapidly grow- 
ing concentration of the control of money 
and credit in the hands of these few men. 
The “inner group” in this combina- 
tion, the report held, comprises J. P. 
Morgan & OCo., “the recognized 
leaders,” George F. Baker and James 
P. Stillman, in their individual ca- 
pacities and in their joint adminis- 
tration and control of six banking 
institutions with total known re- 
sources of $1,300,000,000. The prin- 
cipal minority report, signed by three 
Republican members of the committee, ~ 
granted that the testimony had “dis- 
closed a dangerous concentration of 
credit in New York City and to some 
extent in Boston and Chicago,” but 
denied that it had “disclosed the 
existence of any so-called ‘money 
trust’ in this country.” The third 
report, filed individually by Henry 
MeMorran (Rep., Mich.), held 


that a sinister light has been thrown 
over many banking practices which was 
not justified by the facts, that no effort 
has been made to show the reasonable 
and commendable explanation of these 
practices, and that in many cases an 


| impression has been given to the coun- 


try as to the character and motives of 
leading bankers which is altogether un- 
fair. 

With the majority report were sub- 
mitted drafts of two bills embodying 
the legislative recommendations of the 


| Democratic members of the committee. 


They proposed, by one of these bills, 
to prohibit the use of the mails or 
of interstate telephone or telegraph 
lines to any stock exchange not in- 
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corporated under the laws of the 
state in which it is located and not 
enforcing certain regulations as to 
the listing of securities, dealing on 
margin, wash sales, etc. Clearing- 
house associations of which national 
banks are members, the report recom- 
mended, should also be required to 
incorporate under the laws of their 
states, and should be prohibited from 
excluding solvent banks from mem- 
bership because of their small size 
and from prescribing rates of interest, 
discount, or exchange. Finally, for 
the prevention of concentration of 
control of money and credit, the re- 
port recommended many amendments 
to the’ national banking laws, pro- 
hibiting interlocking directorates, vot- 
ing trusts, ete., restricting consolida- 
tions of banks, prescribing cumulative 
voting in boards of directors, and 
regulating investments, loans, and 
transactions in corporation securities. 

The Campaign Fund Investigation. 
—The scope of the inquiry into cam- 
paign funds (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 48) 
conducted by a special committee of 
the Senate under the chairmanship 
of Senator Clapp (Minn.) by author- 
ity of a Senate resolution of Aug. 26, 
1912, was extended by resolution of 
the Senate on Jan. 23 to cover the 
source and disbursement of the funds 
of the Presidential and Congressional 
campaigns of 1912. The committee 
failed to agree upon a report for 
presentation to the Sixty-second Con- 
gress. 

The Anti-Trust Law.—The Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
reported on Feb. 27 the results of an 
inquiry undertaken pursuant to a 
resolution (S. Res. 98, 62d Cong., 1st 
sess.) adopted by the Senate on July 
26, 1911, to determine “what changes 
are necessary or desirable in the laws 
of the United States relating to the 
creation and control of corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce.” The 
occasion of the investigation was the 
new “standard of reason” in the in- 
terpretation of the Sherman Act es- 
tablished by the Supreme Court in the 
decision in the Standard Oil Co. case 
faa Y. B., L9livpp. 59,168). The 
report has a special importance in 
view of President Wilson’s intention 
to urge additional anti-trust legisla- 
tion during the current session of 


Congress (see The Siaty-Third Con- 
gress, infra). It urged the immediate 
enactment of amendments to the anti- 
trust law 


to supply the Court with such legisla- 
tive tests and standards as will limit 
the scope of judicial discretion. . .. Con- 
gress should, in so far as possible, spe- 
cifically prescribe certain conditions upon 
which persons and: corporations shall be 
permitted to engage in commerce among 
the states and with foreign nations. 
These conditions should be of a charac- 
ter that will tend to preserve reasonable 
competition, or substantially competitive 
conditions, and to compel independence 
in both organization and conduct. They 
should be so clear that the business 
world can understand them and go con- 
fidently forward, guided by them. ... 
Our legislation should further recite cer- 
tain known forms of combination and de- 
clare them to be unlawful because in 
restraint of trade. With respect to 
other forms, we should declare that if 
restraint is established the burden of 
proof is upon the persons or corporations 
involved to show that the restraint is 
reasonable. 


For the better administration and en- 
forcement of the anti-trust law, the 
report recommended the creation of 
a trade commission with jurisdiction 
over all corporations, iirms, and indi- 
viduals engaged in interstate com- 
merce, excepting common carriers, 
analogous to that of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Committee 
submitted without reporting the text 
of a bill (S. 5485, 62d Cong., 2d sess.) 
to create an Interstate Trade Com- 
mission of three members, appointed 
by the President for nine years at an 
annual salary of $10,000, with the 
powers and duties suggested in the 
report. The session ended without a 
report on either this bill or another 
much more radical measure “to ere- 
ate an Industrial Commission” ‘\intro- 
duced in the Senate by Mr. Bristow 
(Kans.) on Jan. 6 (S. 7970, 62d 
Cong., 3d sess.). Bills embodying 
many of the features of the report 
have been introduced in the Sixty- 
third Congress by Senator La Fol- 
lette, Mr. Henry, and others, but the 
Administration has deferred disclos- 
ing its attitude beyond the promise of 
additional anti-trust legislation. 
Impeachment of Judge Archbald.— 
The trial on impeachment of Judge 
Robert W. Archbald occupied the Sen- 
ate during the early weeks of the 
session... After 16 years’ service on 
the bench in the state courts of Penn- 


I. 


sylvania, the last 13 years as presid- 
ing judge of the Forty-fifth Judicial 
District, Judge Archbald was ap- 
pointed a U. 8. district judge for the 
Middle District of Pennsylvania on 
March 29, 1901. On Jan. 31, 1911, 
he was elevated to the bench of the 
U. S. Cireuit Court and designated to 
serve as one of the judges of the U.S. 
Commerce Court. An inquiry into 
his official conduct, inspired by com- 
plaints presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission early in the 
year, was directed by resolution of 
the House of Representatives of May 
4, 1912, and on July 11, 1912, by'a 
vote of 220 to 1, the House resolved 
upon his impeachment on 13 charges 
reported by unanimous vote of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which 
were laid before the Senate on July 
15, 1912) (A. YB, 1912, p47) The 
trial was begun in the Senate, sitting 
as a Court of-Impeachment, on Dec. 
3, 1912, and on Jan. 13 Judge Arch- 
bald was found guilty on five of the 
charges preferred against him. The 
articles of impeachment, and the re- 
sult of the votes thereon, are given 
below;. articles 7 to 12 refer to acts 
prior to the designation of Judge 
Archbald as one of the judges of the 
Commerce Court: 

1. That he influenced officers of the 
Erie Railroad, then a litigant in his 
court, to grant him a favorable option 
on a culm dump near Scranton, Pa. 
Guilty, 68 to 5. 

2. That he attempted to effect a set- 
tlement of a case pending before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on a basis 
which would have given him a pecuniary 
return for his services. Not guilty, 46 


. to 25. 


3. That he attempted to influence the 


Lehigh Valley Railroad, then a litigant | 


before his court, to relinquish rights to 
a culm dump. near Shenandoah, Pa. 
Guilty, 60 to 11. 

4. That he secured private letters and 
arguments from the attorney for a rail- 
way company to sustain an opinion in 
favor of the company in a case before his 
court. Guilty, 52 to 20. 

5. That he influenced a subsidiary of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad to 
grant a lease on a coal property to a 
third party. from whom he received a 
note for $500. Guilty, 66 to 6 

6. That he attempted to influence the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad to purchase cer- 
tain coal lands near Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Not guilty, 24 to 45. 

7. That he accepted certain stock from 
a litigant in his court in whose favor he 
had effected a settlement of an insurance 
case. Not guilty, 29 to 36. 
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8. That he attempted to have a note 
for $500 discounted by litigants in his 
court. Not guilty, 22 to 42. 

i 9. That he influenced an attorney prac- 
ticing in his court to accept this note 
for discount. Not guilty, 23 tho 39. 

10. That he accepted a trip to Europe 
at the expense of a director in several 
railroads. Not guilty, 1 to 65. 

iG ‘That he accepted from attorneys 
praticing in his court, for the purpose of 
this trip, a sum in excess of $500. Not 
guilty, 11 to 51. 

12. That he appointed as jury com- 
missioner for his judicial district the 
general attorney for the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. Not guilty, 19 to 46. : 

13. That he had sought to obtain credit 
from and through persons interested in 
suits in his court; that he had carried 
on, while a judge, a general business in 
culm dumps, coal lands, and other coal 
property for speculation and profit; and 
that he had improperly influenced rail- 
road officials. Guilty, 42 to 20. 


A resolution removing Judge Arch- 
bald from office was carried without 
a dissenting vote; and by a vote of 
39 to 35 the Senate imposed the ex- 
treme penalty provided by the Con- 
stitution, disqualifying him forever 
“to hold and enjoy any office of hon- 
or, trust, or profit under the United 
States.” The impeachment of Judge 
Archbald was the ninth to come be- 
fore the Senate of the United States; 
the third in which the accused was 
found guilty and removed from office; 
and the first in which the sentence 
included disqualification. 

The Sixty-second Congress—The 
Sixty-second Congress, in the words 
of the New York Times, “was a busy, 
excited, confused body which wnder- 
took much and brought about little.” 
Through the resentment of the coun- 


i try against the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
| of 1909, the Democrats secured a ma- 


jority of over 60 in the House and 
reduced to ten the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate. In political his- 
tory the Sixty-second Congress will 
take an important place as the tran- 
sition between Republican and Demo- 
cratic rule, but its record of substan- 
tial legislation was comparatively 
small. It enacted, in addition to the 
measures of the last session described 
above, an important amendment to 
the pure-food law, an eight-hour law 
covering Government contracts, cam- 
paign-publicity laws, a “dollar-a-day” 
pension act which added an annual 
charge of about $25,000,000 to the 
pension account, acts for the admis- 
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sion of Arizona and New Mexico to 
statehood, the administration of the 
Panama Canal and the establishment 
of a Children’s Bureau, and an 
amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding for the direct election of 
Senators. Its efforts to secure down- 
ward revision of the tariff, designed 
to a certain extent for political effect, 
were defeated by the vetoes of Presi- 
dent Taft. The most spectacular 
extra-legislative incidents of the two 
years were the demand for the abro- 
gation of the Russian treaty, the dis- 
qualification of Senator Lorimer, and 


the impeachment of Judge Archbald. 
The investigations of campaign funds, 
of the money trust, the shipping 
trust, and the United States Steel 
Corporation were more or less sensa- 
tional, but were adapted to partisan 
rather than public ends. The Senate 
ratified a number of treaties of im- 
portance, but emasculated the arbi- 
tration treaties with Great Britain 
and France advocated by President 
Taft. On the whole, the record of 
the Sixty-second Congress reflects the 
unrest and uncertainties of an expir- 
ing political epoch. 


THE END OF REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION 


Foreign Relations.—On the admin- 
istrative side the notable incidents 
of the closing weeks of President 
Taft’s term arose chiefly out of the 
foreign relations of the United States. 
The disturbances in Mexico (A. Y.B., 
1912; pp. 73-7,. 112-3),. culminating 
in the overthrow of the Madero Goy- 
ernment, on Feb. 18, and the progress 
of the controversy with Great Britain 
over the provision of the Panama 
Canal Act of Aug, 24, 1912, exempt- 
ing American coastwise vessels from 
payment of tolls (A. Y. B., 1912, pp. 
82-4, 271) are reviewed in detail else- 
where (see III, International Rela- 
tions; and IV, Foreign Affairs). In 
respect to Mexico the President con- 
tinued to disregard the clamor of 
certain American interests for inter- 
vention and pursued his policy of 
patient non-interference. On Jan. 4 
Mr. Taft declared his willingness to 
submit the tolls dispute to arbitra- 
tion on a clearly defined issue (see 
infra, “President Taft’s Speeches’’), 
but his term ended before the ques- 
tion of arbitration was definitely 
raised. In Congress Senator Root 
(N. Y.) was the principal spokesman 
of a widespread and powerful senti- 
ment of disapproval of the attitude 
of the Administration on this ques- 
tion. He introduced a bill (S. 8114, 
62d Cong., 3d sess.) on Jan. 14 for 
the repeal of the discriminatory 
clause, but the Senate declined to 
consider a retreat from the position 
taken by Secretary of State Knox in 
his reply to the British protest. Sen- 
ator Root’s bill was tabled by the 


Committee on Interoceanic Canals on 
Feb. 17 by a vote of 10 to 5. 

The President and Congress.—Of 
the relations between President Taft 
and Congress the most striking fea- 
ture was the coalition of the Progres- 
sive Republicans with the Democratic 
minority in the Senate to defeat con- 
firmation of some 1,500 executive 
nominations. Late in January the 
radicals united with the regular Re- 
publicans in a decision to force the 
Democrats to consent to the confir- 
mation of the hundreds of nomina- 
tions ,then pending, but an attempt 
to carry out the plan was defeated 
by the defection of three progressive 
Senators, La Follette (Wis.), Bristow 
(Kans.), and Poindexter (Wash.), 
which practically destroyed the small 
Republican majority. On March 1 
the Democrats consented to the con- 
firmation of a few important civil 
appointments along with several hun- 
dred promotions in the Army, and 
Navy, but the bulk of President Taft’s 
nominations to civil office were re- 
served for the approval of Mr. Wil- 
son. 

The President’s Messages.—Presi- 
dent Taft’s last annual message to 
Congress was submitted in three sec- 
tions during December, 1912 (A. Y. 
B., 1912, p. 49). The first, dated 
Dec. 3, dealt exhaustively with the 
foreign relations of the United States 
and the results of the foreign policy 
of his administration. The second 
section, dated Dec. 6, dealing with 
fiseal, judicial, military, and insular 
affairs, urged consideration of the 
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plan of currency reform recommended 
by the National Monetary Commis- 
sion; enactment of the militia pay 
bill and the bill providing for raising 
a volunteer force in time of war; 
admission of the Porto Ricans to 
American citizenship; denial of in- 
dependence to the Philippines; pro- 
vision for three battleships in the 
Naval appropriation act; and enact- 
ment of the Workmen’s Compensation | 
and Employers’ Liability bill. The | 
final section, dated Dec. 19. dealt 
with the work of the executive de- 
partments. The communications of 
the President on special topics in- 
cluded messages of Jan. 8, on the| 
work of the Commission on Economy 


and Efficiency, urging an appropria- | 
tion of $250,000 to continue its work; 
and of Feb. 25, urging an appropria- | 
tion of $250,000 for the first payment | 
to the Republic of Panama under the | 
terms of the treaty of Nov. 18, 1903. | 
An elaborate message on the need of 
a national budget (S. Doc. 1113) was 
submitted on Feb. 26, and a report | 
on the reorganization of the cnstoms | 
service on the last day of the session. 

Budget Reform—The Presidents 
budget message accompanied a state- | 
ment of financial conditions and re- 
sults submitted to Congress as an) 
account of stewardship. It was a 
final effort to secure a reform in 
financial administration recommended 
in 1912 by the Commission on Econ- 
omy and Efficiency and urged unsuc- 
cessfully upon Congress by Mr. Taft 
and the heads of executive depart- 
ments (A..*¥: B., 1912) p.-331)-. Lo 
carry out the budget plan and to 
reduce the deficit and fixed charges 
against the Government, Mr. Taft 
recommended the creation of a sink- 
ing-fund commission, and the enact- 
ment of legislation to retire the na-_| 
tional debt of $1,160,000,000 at the) 
end of 20 years by the annual appro- 
priation of $45, 000 5000, about $15,- 
000,000 less than the amount now 
required by law, in three per cent. | 
Government bonds. He proposed, fur- | 
ther, that a definite theory should be | 
adopted for future internal improve- 
ments, such as the erection of new 
Government buildings, which should 
be financed by the issue of 20- year | 
bonds payable out of an adequate sink- 
ing fund. For the preparation of the 


| tion Mr. 
| of public addresses on national prob- 
| lems a number of speeches which were 
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budget, the President urged the crea- 
tion of an executive bureau of admin- 
istrative control, a central accounting, 
auditing, and reporting organization, 
consolidating the six auditors’ offices, 
the office of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, and the other central ac- 
counting offices of the Government; 
and he recommended in conclusion 
the organization of a budget commit- 
tee of Congress which should act as 
a final clearing house through which 
all the recommendations of commit- 
tees having to do with revenues and 
expenditures should pass before in- 
corporation in appropriation bills. 
Reorganization of the Customs 


| Service.—The Sundry Civil Appropria- 


tion act of Aug. 24, 1912, authorized 


| the President to reorganize ue cus- 


toms service to bring the total annual 
cost within the sum of $10,150,000. 
Acting under this authority President 
Taft ordered on March 3 a drastic 
reorganization of the customs service 
to go into effect July 1, 1913, for the 
fiscal year 1914 and until otherwise 
previded by Congress. The number 
of collectors of customs was reduced 


| from 152 to 49, many ports of entry 


and sub-ports were abandoned, sala- 


/ries were placed on a fixed basis, and 
p > 


certain fees collected for the per- 
sonal profit of collectors were abol- 
ished. The country was redistricted 
with the twofold object of bringing 
the distribution of the customs dis- 
tricts to an economical working basis 
and of adjusting the customs manage- 
ment to changes which have taken 
place in points of commerce. The 
new districts generally follow state 
lines, but in some eases states are 
divided into two or more districts, 
while in others two states are com- 
bined into one district. 

President Taft’s Speeches.—During 
the closing weeks of his administra- 
Taft added to his long series 


listened to with peculiar interest. 
Before the International Peace Forum 
in New York on Jan. 4, the President 
reaffirmed his belief that the clause 
of the Panama Canal Act exempting 
American coastwise shipping using 
the canal from payment of tolls vio- 
lated none of the treaty rights of 
Great Britain, but declared his will- 
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ingness, should diplomatic negotia- 
tions fail, to submit the question to 
the arbitration of an impartial tri- 
bunal, composed,,.as he explained 
later, of equal numbers of representa- 
tives of the two countries. In the 
same address and on two subsequent 
occasions, at the B’nai B’rith celebra- 
tion in New York on Jan. 19 and 
before the American Peace and Arbi- 
tration League in New York on Feb. 
22, Mr. Taft discussed the tate of his 
arbitration treaties with Great Brit- 
ain and France (A. Y. B., 1911, pp. 
93-6; 1912, p. 101). The vote of the 
Senate in striking out the provision 
for joint commissions of inquiry on 
the arbitrability of differences had 
established, he said, 

a proposition that the Senate of the 
United States may not consent with the 
President of the United States to a 
treaty that shall bind the United States 
to arbitrate any general class of ques- 
tions that may arise in the future, but 
there must always be a condition that 
the Senate may subsequently, when the 
facts arise, determine whether in its dis- 
eretion the United States ought to arbi- 
trate the issue. 

“This,” he said, “relegates the United 
States to the rear rank of those na- 
tions which are to help the cause of 
universal peace.” 

The introduction in Congress by 
Mr. Jones (Va.) on Jan. 14 of a bill 
to grant independence to the Philip- 
pine Islands within eight years (H. 
R. 28026, 62d Cong., 3d sess.) in- 
spired two speeches on the Philippine 
question, before the Ohio Society of 
New York on Jan. 18 and the Ohio 
Society of Washington on Jan. 29. 
In both President Taft urged Mr. 
Wilson to hold the Philippines; they 
should not be separated from the 
United States, he said, within two or 
three generations, and an immediate 
grant of independence to a people not 
ready for self-government, now secure 
and prosperous under the protection 
of the United States, could only re- 
sult in humiliation and confusion. 
This view Mr. Taft has reiterated on 
many occasions during the closing 
weeks of the year in speeches dealing 
with the radical changes introduced 
in the Philippine policy by President 
Wilson (see The Democratic Admin- 
istration, infra). 

President Taft’s final message to 
the Republican party was delivered in 


New York on Jan. 4 before the Union 
League Club of New York and Phila- 
delphia and the Republican Clubs of 
New York and Massachusetts. A 
candid review of the record of his 
administration and the causes of the 
overwhelming defeat of 1912 intro- 
duced a forecast of the political fu- 
ture of the party, which is quoted at 
length on another page (see Politics 
and Parties, infra). 

President Taft’s Administration.— 
Mr. Taft was elected to the Presidency 
by a party in which the schism be- 
tween conservatism and radicalism 
was already pronounced. In the East 
the old-time leaders and_ principles 
maintained their ascendency over the 
rank and file of the Republican party, 
but in the West they were superseded 
by new ideals and aspirations. Mr. 
Taft cast in his fortunes with the old- 
er men. The Republican party was 
pledged to a downward revision of 
the tariff, which had been in abeyance 
as a political issue since McKinley’s 
administration. Mr. Taft sealed the 
doom of orthodox Republicanism by 
his approval of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff of 1909. In the Congressional 
elections of 1910 the Democrats se- 
cured a large majority in the House of 
Representatives and proceeded, with 
the aid of the progressives in the 
Senate, to enact a real downward re- 
vision of the tariff. Mr. Taft vetoed 
all the Democratic bills, on the ground 
that they failed to take account of 
the basis for scientific reduction of 
rates available in the reports of the 
Tariff Board created by the Payne- © 
Aldrich Act, and his own plan for 
reducing the cost of living was de- 
feated by Canada’s repudiation of the 
reciprocity treaty. On the other hand, 
the activity of his Attorney-General 
in the enforcement of the anti-trust 
law alienated the business interests 
whom he was accused of serving. 
Thus, Mr. Taft lost the support of 
both wings of the Republican party 
and went down to disastrous defeat 
in 1912. 

As a party leader Mr. Taft failed to 
discern the inevitable triumph of the 
progressive wing, and his political in- 
eptitude led him into spectacular mis- 
takes. Partly through his own negli- 
gence, partly through the perfidy and 
abuse of his enemies, his blunders were 
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magnified and the substantial achieve- 
ments of his administration belittled. 


In truly progressive legislation the : 


record of his term included acts to 
abolish the white-slave traffic; to se- 
cure publicity of campaign contribu- 
tions; to establish a Children’s Bu- 
reau, a Bureau of Mines, and a De- 
partment of Labor; to prohibit the 
use of poisonous phosphorus in match 
-manufacture; to promote safety on 
railways and steamships; to increase 
the efficiency of the Army and Navy; 
to establish postal savings banks and 
the parcel post; to admit Arizona and 
New Mexico to statehood; to estab- 
lish a legislature in Alaska; to limit 
hours of labor on Government work 
to eight hours a day; to provide for 
the administration of the Panama 
Canal; and to amend the Constitution 
to provide for the establishment of an 
income tax and for the election of 
Senators by direct vote of the people. 
Under Mr. Taft’s direction the insti- 
tution of nearly 70 cases under the 
anti-trust law and its enforcement in 
nearly 30 convictions gave a new 
force and intent to the Sherman Act. 
Mr. Taft introduced economy and effi- 
ciency into the conduct of the execu- 
tive departments and converted a 
deficit of $58,000,000 into an annual 
surplus of $50,000,000. He introduced 
the merit system into the diplomatic 
service and reorganized completely 
the Department: of State, directing 
the resources of the Department to the 
promotion of the country’s foreign 
_trade. In the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs Mr. Taft secured the settlement 
of the North Atlantic fisheries dis- 
pute, effected a reciprocity arrange- 


THE DEMOCRATIC 


The Electoral Vote.—The casting of 
the electoral votes in the several states 
on Jan. 13, whereby Woodrow Wilson 
and Thomas R. Marshall were for- 
mally eleeted President and Vice- 
President of the United States, was 
observed with somewhat greater in- 
terest than usually attends the meet- 
ing of the electoral colleges. It was 
oceasioned by the failure of the Re- 
publican National Committee to desig- 
nate a substitute for James S. Sher- 
man, the Republican nominee for 
Vice-President, who died Oct. 30, 1912. 


ment with Canada, interposed suc- 
cessfully to prevent more than one | 
war between Latin-American republics 
and to compose internal conflicts, pro- 
moted the cause of arbitration and 
universal peace by the conclusion of a 
number of general arbitration treaties, 
and preserved the prestige of the 
United States among world powers by 
the careful cultivation of internation- 
al friendships. After his defeat the 
New York World, a leading Demo- 
cratic newspaper, thus appraised the 
record of his administration: 

As President Mr. Taft will leave a 
record of many triumphs and a_ single 
conspicuous and fatal blunder. He has 
been a constitutional magistrate, govern- 
ing by law and not by caprice. He has 
given us the greatest Supreme Court 
since the days of Marshall and Story. 
He was the first President to enforce 
the criminal clauses of the Sherman Act. 
He has powerfully supported the cause 
of arbitration. He has worked for reci- 
procity. He has suppressed jingoism. 
He has promoted civil-service reform. 
He has had regard for economy. 

Professor Taft.—The Corporation 
of Yale University on Jan, 20 ap- 
pointed Mr. Taft to the Kent chair 
of law, and provided for the increase 
of the annual income of $305 of the 
Kent Foundation to $5,000, the maxi- 
mum salary of professors of the first: 
grade. Mr. Taft took up his residence 
in New Haven on April 1, and on 
May 3 he began a special course of 
lectures on contemporary questions of 
government in the United States, in- 
cluding free trade, the primary sys- 
tem, the income tax, the referendum. 
and the recall. On Sept. 3 Mr. Taft 
was elected president of the American 
Bar Association. He began his duties 
as Kent Professor of Law in October. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The freedom of choice thus left to the 
Republican electors of Utah and Ver- 
mont produced in Herbert 8S. Hadley, 
then Governor of Missouri, and Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, the candidates 
of the West and of the East for the 
vacant places on the Republican tiek- 
et. The final selection of Dr. Butler 
for the honor by the electors of Utah 
was delayed until the meeting of the 
Electoral College. 

The ceremony of canvassing the 
electoral vote in joint session of the 
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Senate and House of Representatives 
on Feb. 12 concluded the formalities 
of the Presidential election. 

Mr. Wilson before Inauguration.— 
Conferences with leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party occupied the President- 
elect during the month between his 
return from Bermuda on Dec. 16, 
1912, and the assembly of the New 
Jersey legislature on Jan. 14. His 
advisers were chosen exclusively from 
the progressive or radical wing of the 
party. The general policy thus indi- 
eated, to “pick out progressives and 
only progressives” for office under 
his administration, Mr. Wilson an- 
nounced, in a speech before the lead- 
ers of the Democratie party in New 
Jersey, at Trenton on Jan. 13, as an 
obligation imposed upon him by the 
definite choice of the people of the 
United States. No more definite state- 
ment than this, on the personnel of 
his Cabinet, the programme of the 
extra session of Congress, or other 
questions of politics or policy, was 
obtained from him, even by those 
whose counsel he sought, before his 
inauguration. 

The public utterances of Mr. Wil- 
son during this period, however, were 

_ of a nature to cause some apprehen- 
sion in the business world. At the 
annual dinner of the Southern So- 
ciety of New York on Dec. 17, 1912, 
he threatened “to build the gibbet as 
high as Haman’s” for anyone who 
should attempt to discredit the Demo- 
cratic administration by the creation 
of an “unnatural” panic. A state- 
ment of his views on economic condi- 
tions, contributed to the World’s Work 
for January under the title, “The 
New Freedom, a Plea for the Emanci- 
pation of the Generous Energies of a 
People,” declared the country to be in 
the grip of a heartless economic sys- 
tem, which has destroyed the freedom 
of American industry and enterprise, 
and in which a few are enabled, to an 
unprecedented degree, to control busi- 
ness operations and to’determine the 
happiness of great numbers of people; 
asserted that the laws are inadequate 
to prevent the strong from crushing 
the weak; and urged the necessity of 
undertaking a great work of recon- 
struction and readjustment, for the 


of “fitting a new social or- 
ganization to the happiness and pros- 


perity of the great body of citizens.” 
Mr. Wilson gave the first public inti- 
mation of his adherence to the pro- 
gressive wing of the Democratic party 
in an address at the celebration of his 
fifty-sixth birthday at Staunton, Va., 
Dec. 28, 1912; the Presidency, he de- 
clared, “is an office in which a man 
must put on his war paint.” In the 
administration of the oflice as trustee 
of the prosperity of the United States, 
he invited, in the last and most re- 
markable of his formal addresses, be- 
fore the Commercial Club of Chicago, 
Jan. 11, the counsel of business men; 
but he warned them that, because of 
their selfish exploitation of natural 
resources, their striving for monop- 
oly, and the discrimination in the 
extension of credit of which the bank- 
ing system was convicted, the people 
and the Government of the United 
States had come to look upon business 
men with suspicion, and that before 
he could deal with them, they must 
purge themselves of selfishness, of 
greed, and of favoritism, and demon- 
strate their readiness to merge their 
individual interests in the common 
welfare. 

Anti-trust Legislation in New Jer- 
sey—On Jan. 14 Mr. Wilson ad- 
dressed his final message as Governor 
of New Jersey to the first legislature 
of his term with a Democratic ma- 
jority in both houses. The most im- 
portant sections of the message de- 
manded the reforms in the corporation 
laws and financial administration of 
the state promised in the Democratic 
state platform of 1912, and the ag- 
gressive campaign for the redemption 
of party pledges in which the Gov- 
ernor engaged during the remainder 
of his term largely withdrew his at- 
tention from Presidential problems. 

New Jersey has long borne the title 
of the “mother of trusts.” The cor- 
poration laws which earned for her 
this unenviable distinction, said Mr. 
Wilson, 


are manifestly inconsistent with the pol- 
icy of the Federal Government and with 
the interests of the people in the all im- 
portant matter of monopoly, to which 
the attention of the whole nation is now 
so earnestly directed. The laws of New 
Jersey as they stand, so far from check- 
ing saree actually encourage it. 
They explicitly permit every corporation 
formed in New Jersey, for example, to 
purchase, hold, assign, and dispose of as 
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it pleases the securities of any and all 
other corporations of this or any other 
state, and to exercise at pleasure the} 
full rights of ownership in them, includ- 
ing the right to vote as stockholders. 
This is nothing less than an explicit li- 
cense of holding companies. This is the 
very method of forming vast combina- 
tions and creating monopoly, against 
which the whole country has set its face. 

Seven bills, dealing in a comprehen- 
sive and drastic manner with trusts, 
monopolies, and holding companies 
(see XIII, The Conduct of Business), 
the famous “seven sisters,” were in- 
troduced in the Senate Jan. 20 and 
enacted into law, with but slight 
modification, less than a month later. 
The Governor directed and assisted in 
their preparation, expedited their 
passage by personal exhortation, and 
signed them on Feb. 19 with the 
confident prediction that they would 
“prove a blessing to the whole people.” | 

Mr. Wilson’s resignation as Gov-| 
ernor of New Jersey. submitted Feb. | 
25, took effect March 1. He was suc- 
ceeded automatically by James F. 
Fielder, President of the Senate. Mr: 
Fielder resigned on Oct. 27 to prose- | 
cute his successful campaign for elec- 
tion as Governor, and Leon R. Taylor | 
became acting Governor for the re-| 


mainder of the term ending Jan. 19, | 
1914. 

The Inauguration—The opening of 
the new Democratic administration on 
March 4, after 16 years of Republican 
rule, was surrounded by every auspi- 
cious circumstance. Between the out- 
going and the incoming administra- 
tions, mutual good will excluded any 
expression of the spirit of partisan- 
ship. The inauguration of Woodrow 
Wilson, favored by pleasant weather, 
was witnessed by the largest crowd 
in the history of inaugurals, and the 
larger audience of the people of the 
United States applauded his inaugu- 
ral address as a deeply moving ex- 
pression of the highest ideals and | 
aspirations for political and social 
uplift. There was some criticism of 
its vagueness, and more of the sug- 
gestion of industrial and economic 
revolution in Mr. Wilson’s programme 
of reform; but the general response 
to its appeal, regardless of partisan 
differences, was enthusiastic and sin- 
cere. 

The change from a Republican to 
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President, “means much more than 
the mere success of a party.” In it 
the nation, having been “refreshed by 
a new insight” into our national life, 
seeks to use the Democratic party 
“to interpret a change in its own 
plans and point of view.” In mate- 
rial wealth, in energy, in moral force, 
and in our system of government, our 
national life “contains every great 
thing and contains it in rich abun- 
dance.” But much evil has come with 
the good. 


With riches has come inexcusable 
waste. We have squandered a great part 
of what we might have used, and have 
not stopped to conserve the exceeding 
bounty of nature, without which our 
genius for enterprise would have been 
worthless and impotent. ... We have 
been proud of our industrial achieve- 
ments, but we have not hitherto stopped 
thoughtfully enough to count the human 
eost, the cost of lives snuffed out, of 
energies overtaxed and broken, the fear- 
ful physical and spiritual cost to the 
men and women and children upon whom 
the dead weight and burden of it all has 
fallen pitilessly the years through... . 
With the great Government went many 
deep secret things which we too long 
delayed to look into and scrutinize with 
eandid, fearless eyes. The great Govern- 
ment we loved has too often been made 
use of for private and selfish purposes, 
and those who used it had forgotten the 


| people. . .. 


Our duty is to cleanse, to reconsider, 
to restore, to correct the evil without 
impairing the good, to purify and hu- 
manize every process of our common life 
without weakening or sentimentalizing 
it. . . . We have made up our minds to 


| square every process of our National life 


again with the standards we so proudly 
set up at the beginning and have always 
earried at our hearts. Our work is @ 
work of restoration. 


Chief among “the things that ought 
to be altered” are: 


A tariff which cuts us off from our 
proper part in the commerce of the 
world, violates the just principles of 
taxation, and makes the Government a 
facile instrument in the hands of private 
interests: a banking and currency sys- 
tem based upon the necessity of the 
Government to sell its bonds 50 years 
ago and perfectly adapted to concentrat- 
ing cash and restricting credits; an in- 
dustrial system which, take it on all its 
sides, financial as well as administrative, 
holds capital in leading strings, restricts 
the liberties and limits the opportunities 
of labor, and exploits without rene 
or conserving the natural resources 0: 
the country; a body of agricultural ac- 
tivities never yet given the efficiency of 
great business undertakings or se as 
it should be once” 32 the instrumentality 
of science taken directly to the or 
afforded the facilities of credit best i 
to its practical needs; water courses 


a Democratic government, said the! developed, waste places unreclaimed, for- 
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ests untended, fast disappearing without 
plan or prospect of renewal, unregarded 
waste heaps at every mine. 


We have failed to study not only 
economy in production but also “the 
means by which government may be 
put at the service of humanity,” and 
there is much to be done in the pro- 
motion of social justice. 


There can be no equality of oppor- 
tunity, the first essential of justice in 
the body politic, if men and women and 
children be not shielded in their lives, 
their very igen fs from the consequences 
of great industrial and social processes 
which they cannot alter, control, or sing- 
ly ag with. Society must see to fe 
that it does not itself crush or weaken 
or damage its own constituent parts. 
The first gf of law is to keep sound 
the society it serves. Sanitary laws, 
pure-food laws, and laws determining 
conditions of labor which individuals are 
powerless to determine for themselves 
are intimate parts of the very business 
of justice and legal efficiency. 


It is inconceivable that a regenera- 
tion of the nation should be brought 
about by partisans or “in ignorance 


of the facts as they are or in blind 
haste.” 


We shall restore, not destroy. We 
shall deal with our economic system as 
it is and as it may be modified, not as 
it might be if we had a clean sheet of 
paper to write upon; and step by step 
we shall make it what it should be, in 
the spirit of those who question their 
own wisdom and seek counsel and know!l- 
edge, not shallow self-satisfaction or the 
excitement of excursions whither they 
eannot tell. Justice, and only Justice, 
sball always be our motto. 


Yet it is impossible to approach 
the tasks before us in a purely scien- 
“The nation has been 
deeply stirred . . . by the knowledge 
of wrong, of ideals lost, of Govern- 
ment too often debauched and made 
an instrument of evil.” Our task is 
no mere task of polities; it requires 
not only insight into the time and its 
needs, but the pure heart to compre- 
hend the right course of action and 
the will to persevere therein. This, 
therefore, 


is not a day of triumph; it is a day of 
dedication. Here muster, not the forces 
of party, but the forces of humanity. 
Men’s hearts wait upon us; men’s lives 


in the balance; men’s hopes call 
us to say what we will do. dd 
° 


live up to the great trust? 
fail eg try? I summon all honest 


The Cabinet——The names of the 
men chosen to carry out the policies 
of the new administration were offi- 
cially kept secret until the nomina- 
tions were sent to the Senate on March 
5, but conjecture, which had been busy 
with the Cabinet appointments since 
the election of 1912, supplied a com- 
plete and accurate list the day pre- 
ceding the inauguration. The appoint- 
ments, confirmed by the Senate March 
5, were as follows: 


echauet of State—Wm. J. Bryan, 
Secretary of the Treasury.—Wm. G. 
McAdoo, N. ¥ 


Attorney-General.—James C. McRey- 
nolds, Tenn. 
Secretary of War.—Lindley M. Garri- 
son. 1. ds 
Postmaster-General.—Albert S. Burle- 
son, Texas. 
of the 


Secretary 
Daniels, N. C, 

Secretary of Agriculture—David F. 
Houston, Mo. 

Secretary of the Interior.—Franklin 
K. Lane, Cal. 

Secretary of Commerce.—Wm. C. Red- 
field, N. Y. 

Secretary of Labor.—Wm. B. Wilson, 

Penn. 
The records of the members of the 
new Cabinet are briefly outlined on 
another page (see V, The National 
Administration). 

Foreign Relations.—The first decla- 
rations of policy of the new admin- 
istration had to do with. the for- 
eign relations of the United States. 
Throughout South and Central Amer- 
ica the change of administration was 
regarded as an omen of a change in 
policy toward non-interference in the 
affairs of South and Central America. 
It was essential, in view of the ur- 
gency of the Mexican problem, that 
the general attitude of the Democratic 
Administration toward the Latin- 
American republics should be prompt- 
ly defined. President Wilson issued 
on March 11 a statement of both 
warning and reassurance: 


One of the chief objects of my ad- 
ministration will be to cultivate the 
friendship and deserve the confidence of 
our sister Republics of Central and South 
America and to promote in every proper 
and honorable way the interests which 
are common to the peoples of the two 
continents. . . . Codperation is ssible 
only when support at every m by 
the orderly processes of just government, 

upon law and not upon arbitrary 

or irregular force. . . . We can have no 
Gagged with those who seek to seize 
e power of government to advance 


Navy.—Josephus 
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their own personal interests or ambi- 
tion. We are the friend of peace but we 
know that there can be no lasting or 
stable peace in such circumstances. As 
friends, therefore, we shall prefer those 


who act in the interest of peace and 
honor, who protect private rights and 


respect the restraints of constitutional 
provision, 

The United States has nothing to seek 
in Central and South America except 
the lasting interests of the peoples of 
the two continents, the security of gov- 
ernments intended for the people, and 
for no special group or interest, and the 
development of personal and trade re- 
lationships between the two continents 
which shall redound to the profit and ad- 
vantage of both and interfere with the 
rights and liberties of neither. 


President. Wilson repeated this 
pledge in the most important of his 
few public addresses, before the South- 
ern Commercial Congress at Mobile, 
Ala., on Oct. 27, which dealt gen- 
erally with Latin-American relations. 
“The United States,’ he said, “will 
never again seek one additional foot 
of territory by conquest.” 

On March 18 President Wilson took 
the first step in the repudiation of the 
“dollar diplomacy” of the Taft Ad- 
ministration by announcing the with- 
drawal of the United States from 
active participation in the Chinese 
loan negotiations. The grounds for 
this abrupt reversal of policy, which 
led to the resignation of Huntington 
Wilson, First Assistant Secretary of 
State, on March 19, are quoted on 
another page (see III, International 
Relations). In April Mr. Bryan or- 
dered an inquiry into the interest of 
American consular officers and diplo- 
matic representatives in certain enter- 
prises connected with American in- 
vestments abroad, particularly in 
Latin-American countries. He urged 
upon the President the advisability 
of recalling the treaties of 1911 with 
Nicaragua and Honduras pending be- 
fore the Senate (A. Y. B., 1911, pp. 
65, 96-8; 1912, pp. 80, 82). Mr. Wil- 
son has not definitely taken this ac- 
tion, but he referred in his Mobile 
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Nicaragua, and other countries are 
reviewed in detail elsewhere (see III, 
International Relations). The most 
important of the new issues of the 
year was the controversy with Japan, 
over the agricultural property rights 
of Japanese residents in California. 

The Japanese Question in Califor- 
nia——Under the Naturalization Act 
as now interpreted, the Japanese are 
included among the races ineligible to 
American citizenship. Japanese im- 
migration, however, has never been 
subjected to statutory limitation. The 
policy of the Japanese Government 
has been to discourage emigration, 
and in 1908, when the agitation of 
California for the exclusion of Japa- 
nese laborers was at its height, Japan 
voluntarily imposed restrietions on ~ 
the emigration of laborers to the 
United States which were confirmed 
by special declaration three years later 
when the general treaty of 1911 was 
concluded (A. Y. B., 1911, p. 99): 
The Japanese population, therefore, 
is comparatively small, and, like the 
Chinese, which it very slightly ex- 
ceeds, is concentrated on the Pacific 
Coast, California alone having four- 
sevenths of all the Japanese in the 
country. 

The Japanese in California are 
largely agricultural laborers. In cer- 
tain localities they entirely supplanted 
white labor on farms and orchards, 
and, being saving and ambitious, be- 
gan to purchase small holdings of 
agricultural and fruit land. By 1910, 
according to the census report, there 
were 1,816 Japanese farmers in. Cali-— 
fornia, about one-third of whom were 
owners. 

On April 4 Viscount Chinda, the 
Japanese Ambassador, informally drew 
the attention af the Department of 
State to a bill introduced in the Cali- 
fornia legislature prohibiting the hold- 
ing or leasing of land by aliens not 
eligible to citizenship. The Federal 
Alien Ownership Att of 1897 prohib- 


address to the hard bargains driven 
with the Latin-American republics in 
the matter of loans and declared it to 
be one of the duties of friendship “to 
see that from no quarter are material 
interests made superior to human lib- 
erty and national opportunity.” 

The relations of the United States 
with Mexico, Japan, Great Britain 
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its ownership of land in the District 
of Columbia or any territory of the 
United States by aliens not eligible 
to citizenship, with the proviso that 
the law shall not be construed to af- 
fect treaty obligations conferring the 
right to own and hold land in the 
United States. Several states, notably 
New York and Texas, have prohibited 
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altogether alien ownership of real 
property; Arizona passed a similar 
law in 1913; and asa universal privi- 
lege to own and hold property has | 
been granted to no foreign Power, 
general state legislation of this sort | 
contravenes none of the treaty obliga- | 
tions of the Federal Government. The 
Japanese protest against the Califor- 
nia legislation was based on the con- 
tention that the restriction of the 
prohibition to aliens ineligible to citi- 
zenship was a discrimination against 
the Japanése in violation of the 
American-Japanese treaty of 1911. 

The bill was passed by the lower 
house of the California legislature on 
April 15. On the 22d President Wil- 
son telegraphed to Governor Johnson 
as follows: 

I appeal with the utmost confidence to 
the people, the Governor and the legis- 
lature of California to act in the matter 
now under consideration in a manner 
that cannot from any point of view be 
fairly ee or called in question. 
If they deem it necessary to exclude all 
aliens who have not declared their in- 
tention to become citizens from the privi- 
leges of land ownership, they can do so 
along lines already followed in the laws 


of many of the other states and foreign 
countries, including Japan herself. 


Governor Johnson replied that any 
act passed, while it would relate only 
to aliens ineligible to citizenship, 
would be general in character, and 
would provide specifically against the 
possibility of a construction affecting 
or impairing any rights secured by 
treaty. The President then suggested 
that Mr. Bryan proceed to Sacramento 
to explain to the Governor and legis- 
lature in person the position of the 
Department of State. Governor John- 
son accepted the suggestion, but pro- 
ceeded on April 24 to prejudice the 
issue by a statement upholding the 
doctrine of state rignts and criticiz- 
ing the Federal Government for in- 
terference in California’s local affairs. 
After his arrival in Sacramento on 
April 28 Mr. Bryan met the Governor 
and legislature in three secret con- 
ferences. He endeavored to secure the 


oma of all land-tenure leg- 


tion and suggested the possibility 
of a new treaty with Japan. The 
most he was able to secure was the 
substitution for the pending measure 
of a new bill drafted by Attorney- 
General Webb. President Wilson 


warned the Governor that the Webb 
bill, notwithstanding its careful lan- 
guage, would “involve an appeal to 
the courts on the question of treaty 
rights, and bring on what might be 
long and delicate litigation.” The 
measure was nevertheless passed by 
both branches of the legislature on 
May 3, and received the Governor’s 
signature on the 19th, going into 
effect on Aug. 17. 

The Webb Alien Land-Holding Act 
eliminates the objectionable phrase 
“ineligible to citizenship,” but pre- 
serves its effect by providing that all 
aliens eligible to citizenship may ac- 
quire and hold land on wwe same terms 
as citizens, while all other aliens are 
limited to the rights specifically se- 
cured to them by treaty. With regard 
to the Japanese the Act enacted the 
specific limitations of the treaty of 
1911 which omits all mention of land 
ownership as one of the rights mutu- 
ally accorded to the citizens or sub- 
jects of the two nations. The treaty 
reads: 


Citizens or subjects of each of the 
high ie pe! parties shall have lib- 


erty . to own or lease and occupy 
houses, manufactories, warehouses and 
shops ... to lease Jand for residential 


and commercial purposes. ... 


The Japanese are thus prohibited 
from the ownership of agricultural 
land, while they are permitted to own 
real property used for residence or 
commercial purposes. Present hold- 
ings of ineligible aliens, however, are 
not affected, but the owners are de- 


-prived of their right to sell or devise 


their real property to other aliens of 
the same class. Leases of agricul- 
tural land to ineligible aliens are per- 
mitted for a term not exceeding three 
years. The Department of State holds 
that the Webb Act is not in violation 
of the Japanese Treaty; the protests 
of Japan, reviewed on another page 
(see III, International Relations), 
are based on the demand of national 
honor and have involved the delicate 
question of the admission of the Japa- 
nese to American citizenship. 

The Philippine Policy—The policy 
of the Democratic Administration to- 
ward the Philippine Islands has been 
clearly defined and sharply criticized. 
It was broadly stated in the inaug- 
ural address of the new Governor- 
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General, Francis Burton Harrison, at | 
Manila on Oct. 7, quoted at length 
on another page (see VIII, Territories 
and Dependencies), and more defi- 
nitely by President Wilson in his 
message to Congress on Dec. 2. The 
President said: 


We must hold steadily in view their 
ultimate independence, and we must move 
toward the time of that independence as 
steadily as the way can be cleared and 
the foundations thoughtfully and perma- 
nently laid. Acting under the authority 
conferred upon the President by Con- 
gress, I have already accorded the peo- 
Ee of the Islands a majority in both 

ouses of their legislative body by ap- 
pointing five instead of four native citi- 
zens to the membership of the Commis- 
sion. I believe that in this way we shall 
make proof of their capacity in counsel 
and their sense of responsibility in the 
exercise of political power, and that the 
success of this step will be sure to clear 
had view for the steps which are to fol- 
ow. 

Step by step we should extend and 
perfect the system of self-government in 
the Islands, making test of them and 
modifying them as experience discloses 
their successes and their failures; that 
we should more and more put under the 
control of the native citizens of the ar- 
chipelago the essential instruments of 
their life, their local instrumentalities of 
government, their schools, all the com- 
mon interests of their communities, and 
so by counsel and experience set up a 
government which all the world will see 
to be suitable to a people whose affairs 
are under their own control. 


The new policy has been criticized by 
an influential section of the press and 
by President Taft, Dean C. Worces- 
ter, W. Cameron Forbes, and ‘others 
with intimate knowledge of Philip- 
pine conditions. They assert that 
during his three months in the Philip- 
pines, Mr. Harrison has removed sey- 
eral of the capable and experienced 
Americans in charge of bureaus of 
the insular government, notably the 
bureaus of customs, internal revenue, 
public lands and health. Some of 
these offices he has filled with natives, 
others with inexperienced Americans 
who accompanied him to the Islands. 
He has sought his information from 
native advisers, ignoring the counsels 
of the experienced American officials. 
Mr. Taft has warned the Administra- 
tion in recent speeches of the grave 
dangers of the new policy, declaring 
that the Filipinos will not be ready 
for independence for at least two 
generations and that the raising of 
delusive hopes of early independence 


will only discredit and incommode 
the efforts of the United States for 
the betterment of the Islands. 

The Newspaper Publicity Law.— 
Pending the decision of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in the suits brought by 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
and Morning Telegraph to test the 
validity of the newspaper publicity 
law of Aug. 24, 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p- 788), the operation of the law was 
suspended during the closing months 
of the Taft Administration by tacit 
consent of Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock. One of the first official acts of 
Mr. Burleson, however, was to issue 
on March~8 an order directing en- 
forcement, accompanied by a warning 
that newspapers refusing to file with 
the Government and publish the pre- 
scribed statements of circulation and 
ownership would be excluded from the 
mails. About 90 per cent. of the 
newspapers affected complied with the 
law before Mr. Burleson’s order was 
invalidated on March 17 by a re- 
straining order pending the Court’s 
decision granted by the Supreme 
Court on the application of the Jowr- 
nal of Commerce. On June 10 the 
Court handed down a unanimous de- 
cision upholding the constitutionality 
of the law, interpreting its publicity 
provision not as an exertion of legis- 
lative power to regulate the press, or 
to curtail its freedom, but as merely 
imposing supplemental conditions un- 
der which privileges to second-class 
mail service may be enjoyed, since 
failure to comply with this provision 
is not punished by exclusion from the 
mails generally, but only from second- 
class privileges. 

The Diggs-Caminetti Case. — The 
first serious embarrassment of the 
Administration arose from an inter- 
ference by Attorney-General McRey- 
nolds with the course of justice in 
certain cases pending in the U. 8. 
District Court at San Francisco, The 
most important of these cases in- 
volved two young married men of 
prominent families, Maury I. Diggs 
and F. Drew Caminetti, indicted un- 
der the Mann White-Slave Act for 
inducing two young girls of San Fran- 
cisco to elope with them to Reno, 
Ney. The father of one of the de- 
fendants was Anthony Caminetti, re- 
cently appointed Commissioner-Gen- 
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eral of Immigration, and in order that 
Mr. Caminetti might be permitted to 
attend the trial of his son without 
interference with the duties of} his 
office, Secretary Wilson of the De- 
partment of Labor prevailed upon Mr. 
McReynolds in June to order a post- 
ponement of the trial until the Oc- 
tober term. On the receipt of this 
order on June 21, John L. McNab, 
U. S. District Attorney at San Fran- 
cisco, telegraphed his resignation to 
President Wilson with a statement 
which first brought the facts into pub- 
lie notice. The postponement had 
been ordered, he said, after he had 
advised the Department of Justice of 
attempts to corrupt the Government 
witnesses and of the public boasts of 
friends of the defendants that the 
prosecution would be deferred through 
influence at Washington. President 
Wilson accepted Mr. McNab’s resig- 
nation without comment, and began 
an investigation of the circumstances 
of the postponement, for which Sec- 
retary Wilson assumed full responsi- 
bility. On June 24 the President 
assured Mr. McReynolds of his entire 
confidence that the Attorney-General’s 
course was prompted by “sound and 
impartial judgment and a. clear in- 
stinct for what was fair and right,” 
but added that “what we may think 
of what has been done does not re- 
lieve us of the obligation to press 
these cases with the utmost diligence 
and energy.” The cases were accord- 
ingly brought to trial in August. 
Both defendants were convicted, and 
on Sept. 17 Diggs was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of $2,000 and Caminetti to 18 months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of $1,500. 
Mr. Bryan’s Lectures.—The criti- 
cism of Mr. McReynolds’ indiscretion 
in the Diggs-Caminetti case, however, 
was exceeded in volume and severity 
by the comments of the press on a 


lecture tour undertaken by Mr. Bryan 
as a means of adding to his salary as 
Secretary of State. On the occasion 
of the first of these lectures, in a 
small town in North Carolina on 
July 13, Mr. Bryan explained his ac- 
ceptance of his usual fee as follows: 

I find it necessary to lecture in order 

to supplement the salary which I receive 
from the Government, the salary not be- 
ing sufficient to cover my expenses. As 
I have lectured for 18 years, this method 
of adding to my income is the most nat- 
ural one to which to turn, and I regard 
it as extremely legitimate. 
In reply to a scathing resolution in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator 
Bristow (Kans.) Mr. Bryan further 
explained his attitude thus: 

My earning capacity has been large, 

and I have made not only an income suf- 
ficient for my immediate needs, but have 
saved on an average something more 
than $10,000 a year. ... I am_ willing 
to forego whatever advantage I might 
derive from the acquiring of $40,000 
more for the privilege of serving the 
country in this office during the coming 
four years .. . but I do not believe that 
fair-minded people will ask it of me. ... 
In devoting a part of my vacation to 
lecturing, I am doing what I believe to 
be proper, and I have no fear whatever 
that any unbiassed person will criticise 
me when he knows the facts, 
Although his enterprise was widely 
condemned by newspapers and in- 
dividuals of all parties as a degra- 
dation of his office and a flagrant 
neglect of its duties in the existing 
relations of the United States with 
Japan and Mexico, Mr. Bryan lectured 
on the Chautauqua circuit during the 
greater part of the summer. After 
concluding his season on Sept. 20, Mr. 
Bryan estimated the net receipts 
from his lectures at something over 
$6,500 and reiterated his determina- 
tion to continue to lecture as long as 
he should “deem it desirable or neces- 
sary to do so.” It was announced in 
December that Vice-President Mar- 
shall is to follow his example during 
the season of 1914. 


THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


ORGANIZATION 


Representation of Parties. — The 
state elections of 1912 assured to the 
Democrats control of the Senate in 
the Sixty-third Congress by a major- 
ity variously estimated from the cast- 


‘ing vote of the Vice-President to six. 


The best information available at the 
close of the year gave the Democrats 
49 members and the Republicans 45, 
with the two Illinois seats in doubt 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 160). <A coali- 
tion between the Democrats and Pro- 
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gressives in New Hampshire, however, 
elected the Democratic candidate, and 
the contest in Illinois, where the Pro- 
gressives again held the balance of 
power. was decided by the election of 
one Democrat and one Republican. 
The Demoerats, therefore, have 51 
Seats in the Senate, the Republicans 
have 44, and there is one Progressive, 
Senator Poindexter, of Washington. 
One of the Democratic seats has been 
vacant since the death of Senator 
Johnston of Alabama in August (see 
The First Session, infra). 

Under the Apportionment Act of 
1911 the membership of the House of | 
Representatives was increased in the| 
Sixty-third Congress from 391 to 435. | 
The Democrats, with 291 seais, have 
more than double the combined repre- | 
sentation of all the other parties.| 
According to the official classification | 
of the Congressional Directory, the 
remaining seats are distributed as) 
follows: Republicans, 127; Progres- | 
sive Republicans, 7; Progressives, 9; 
and Independent, 1. (See also V, The | 
National Administration.) 

Special Session of the Senate —At) 
noon on March 4 the Senate of the! 
new Congress was convened in special 
session for the inauguration of the 
Democratic Administration. It re 
mained at the disposal of President 
Wilson for the confirmation of execu- 
tive nominations until the 17th. At 
the same time the Democratic major- 
ity undertook the organization of the 
Senate, with the result that the entire | 
slate of committee assignments was 
reported to the Senate and approved | 
before the final adjournment. 

Organization of the Senate With- 
in the Democratic majority in the) 
Senate the radical or progressive ele- 
ment was in full control. In the first} 
caucus. on March 5, the conservatives 
surrendered the party leadership held 
during the Sixty-second Congress by 
Senator Thos. S. Martin (Va.).| 
John W. Kern (Ind), Mr. Bryan’s | 
Tunning mate in 1908, was elected | 
without opposition to the chairman- 
ship of the Democratic caucus, which | 
carries with it floor leadership in the | 
Senate. The caucus on March 5) 
created a new “steering committee” of | 
. Bine members and delegated to it ex-| 
tensive general powers of direction | 
over the work of the party in the | 


him nine colleagues from the ranks 


tor Martin (Va.) for Senator Tillman 


| Senator Tillman’s health. The Demo- 


| tained a new Committee on 
/and Currency, created on the recom- 


Senate. In a second caucus on March 
6 seven progressives were elected on 
Mr. Kern’s nomination to this most 
influential body: Mr. Kern (chairman 
ex officio), G. E. Chamberlain (Ore.), 
R. L. Owen (Okla.), J. A. O'Gorman 
(N. ¥.), Hoke Smith (Ga.), Luke Lea 
(Tenn.), and Alva Thomas (Col.). 
The two representatives of the con- 
Servatives are Thos. W. Martin (Va.) 
and James P. Clarke (Ark.). 
The first important task of the 
steering committee was the i 
aoa en the Democratié mencign ee 
the committees of the Senate. At the 
outset they were confronted with an 
agitation on the part of certain ex- 
treme radicals for the abolition of the 
seniority rule in the assignment of 
chairmanships, on which the caucus 
had failed to take action. The com- 
Mittee decided that in general the 
seniority rule should be in 
so far as it did not conflict with the. 
assignment of a safe majority of 
progressive Democrats to each Senate 
committee. Against the determined 
opposition of the extreme radicals, the 
steering committee enforced their de- 
cision in the confirmation of Senator 
Simmons (N. C.) as chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, which has 
charge of tariff legislation, giving 


of the progressive Democrats. The 
committee set aside the seniority 
rule only in the substitution of Sena- 


(S. C.) as chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, justifying the ex- 
ception by reference to the condition of 


eratie assignments were confirmed in 
caucus on March 15 and on the same 
day the Senate completed the election 
of the committees. The list con- 


mendation of the Democratic steering 
committee, to relieve the Committee 
on Finance of the impending eurreney 
legislation. The Committee on Cuban 
Relations was discontinued. A com- 
plete list of the chairmen of eom- 
mittees and of the membership of 
certain important committees is given 
on another page (see V, The National 
Administration). . 
The Senate Democrats in caucus on 
April 8 adopted a number of im- 
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portant caucus rules designed to limit 
the hitherto autocratic power of the 
chairmen of committees. The new 


rules empowered a majority of the| 
Democratic members of any committee | 


to call the committee in session, to 


appoint all conferees, and to name all} 


sub-committees, powers formerly exer- 
cised by the chairman exclusively. 


The power of appointment to the 


steering committee was at the same 
time transferred from the caucus 
chairman to the caucus, and the fune- 
tion of the steering committee in 
filling vacancies in committees was 
reduced to the selection and nomina- 
tion of candidates, the caucus reserv- 
ing to itself the power of appoint- 
ment. 

The progressive Democrats unex- 
pectedly conceded the titular honor 
of President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate to one of the most pronounced 
conservatives in the party. The honor 
was expected to go without opposition 
to Senator A. O. Bacon (Ga.), a 


moderate conservative, who had exer- | 


cised the duties of the office alter- 
nately with Senator Gallinger (N. H.) 
since the death of Vice-President 
Sherman in October, 1912. Senator 
Bacon was defeated in caucus on 
March 7 by a vote of 14 to 27 by 
James P. Clarke (Ark.), a candidate 
proposed without previous warning 
by Senator O’Gorman (N. Y.). It 
was alleged that the election was a 
test of strength between Senator 
O’Gorman and Hoke Smith (Ga.), 
Senator Bacon’s colleague and chief 
sponsor, both of whom aspired to be 
regarded as the President’s spokes- 
man in the Senate. As a consequence 
Senator Smith immediately offered 
his resignation as a member of the 
steering committee but was induced 
later to withdraw it. In the Senate 
on March 13 Senator Clarke was 
elected President pro tempore by a 
vote of 41 to 18 for Senator Gallinger, 
the Republican nominee. 

The Senate Republicans in caucus 
on March 5 elected Senator Gallinger 
as floor leader. The Republican as- 
signments to the Senate committees 
were made by a committee on com- 
mittees under the chairmanship of 
Senator Warren (Wyo.). 

Organization of the House of Rep- 


organization of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were taken in a caucus of 
270 members of the Democratic ma- 
jority on March 5. Here the moderate 
conservatives assumed complete com- 
mand and established a harmony in 
striking contrast with the conflict of 
tendencies within the Senate Democ- 
racy. Without a dissenting voice the 
caucus chose A. Mitchell Palmer 
(Pa.) to succeed Mr. Burleson as 
chairman of the caucus, reélected Os- 
ear W. Underwood (Ala.) as floor 
leader of the party in the House, and 
renominated Champ Clark (Mo.) as 
the party’s candidate for Speaker. It 
continued as members of the Demo- 
cratic representation in the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the 11 members 
of the former committee reélected to 
the Sixty-third Congress, and sup- 
plied the three vacancies with mem- 
bers in sympathy with the ideas of 
their colleagues. The Democratic 
members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means perform for the party in 
the House most of the functions of 
the “steering committee” of the Sen- 
ate Democrats. Hence the caucus at 
onee ensured the continuity of the 
tariff policy of the party in the House 
and committed the party to a general 
policy of moderate conservatism. 
The same caucus adopted a resolu- 
tion that no member of the 11 so- 
called “big” committees of the House 
—Agriculture, Appropriations, Bank- 
ing and Currency, District of Colum- 
bia, Foreign Affairs, Judiciary, Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Military 
Affairs, Naval Affairs, Post Offices, 
and Rivers and Harbors—should be 
allowed to serve on any other House © 
committee. In their capacity as a 
committee on committees, the Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means decided to complete 


‘committee assignments only as the 


committees were required for the 
actual work of the House. Hence for 
the first few weeks of the extra ses- 
sion of Congress the only committees 
organized were those on Accounts, En- 
rolled Bills, Mileage, Rules, and Ways 
and Means, all of which were elected 
on April 10. The election of the 
other committees was completed on 
June 3. The list contains new Com- 
mittees on Roads and on Expenditures 
in the Department of Labor. A com- 
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plete list of the chairmen of com-! 
mittees and of the membership of 
certain important committees is given 


on another page (see V, The National | 


Administration) . 

The Progressive Party—Fourteen 
Progressives and Progressive Repub- 
licans in open conference on April 4 
formed a third party organization. | 
Victor Murdock (Kans.) was chosen } 
floor leader and Progressive candidate | 
for the office of speaker. . Through ar-| 
rangement with the Republican. floor 
leader, James R. Mann (Ill.), the 
Progressives as such obtained repre- 
sentation on 14 House Committees. 
The party is therefore recognized as 
an independent organization, but its 
voting strength has been fluctuating | 
and uncertain. The true “progres- | 
sives” in the House minority, those | 
who were classed as “insurgents” in 
1911 and their successors, number at) 
least two score. The supporters of 
Mr. Murdock have rarely been more 
than half as many and the nominal 
members of the Progressive party 
have shown little indication of con- 
sistency of purpose or power of con- 
eerted action. 

The Speakership—The election to 
the speakership at the opening of 
the new session on April 7 resulted in 
the reélection of Champ Clark by a 
vote of 272. James R. Mann, the 
Republican candidate, received 111 
votes; Victor Murdock, 18; Henry A.| 
Cooper (Wis.), four; and John A. 
Nelson (Wis.), one. The vote for the | 
three minor candidates was an early 
illustration of the incoherence of the 
Progressive organization. 

The Open Caucus.—In the adoption 
of the “open caucus” the Progressive 
and Republican parties in the House 
have introduced an important change 
in Congressional party management. 
All the conferences of the Progres- 
sives have been open to the public. 
The principle of the open caucus was 
approved by a Republican caucus on 
April 17, with the reservation that 
secret sessions may be ordered by 
Majority vote of the party. The 
Democrats, however, in caucus on 
April 8, defeated a resolution for the 
adoption of the open caucus by a 
vote of 164 to S4, although the pro-| 
posal was said to be favored by the| 
President. 
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the tariff legislation, the President’s 


| Glass Federal Reserve bill for the re- 
form of the banking and currency 


/while the momentous fiscal and mone- 


for which was introduced in the Sen- 
‘ate by Senator Newlands on June 10 


The Rules of Congress——During its 
first session the new Congress made 
practically no change in the rules. 
On the first day of the session the 
House of Representatives adopted ten- 
tatively the House rules of the Sixty- 
second Congress, with the exception 
of Rule XXXT relating to the draw- 
ing of seats in the hall of the House, 
a custom abandoned because of the 
| substitution of benches for the old 
| chairs and desks to accommodate the 
increased membership. It was under- 
stood that eventually the rules would 
be considerably modified, but the only ~ 
subsequent changes were in Rules X 
and XI, creating new committees on— 
roads and on expenditures in the 
Department of Tala and defining 
their duties. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


President Wilson announced short- 
election in November, 
1912, that the Sixty-third 
would be called in extra session be- 
fore April 15, 1913, to revise the 
tariff in accordance with the 
pledges of the Democratic party 
(A. ¥. B., 1912, p. 44). In Febru- 
ary Mr. Wilson fixed upon April 1 


instance of Mr. Underwood and to 
give more time for the ing of 


formal proclamation of March 17 
convoked Congress on April 7. The 
Underwood Tariff bill was introduced 
on the first day of the session; it was 
followed on June 27 by the Owen- 


system. The record of the session 
apart from these two measures is” 
reviewed in the following paragraphs, 


tary legislation is reserved for subse 
quent consideration. (See also V, The 
National Administration.) 
Arbitration of Labor 
Apart from the Tariff Act, the chief 
piece of legislation of the first session 
was an Act providing for mediation, 
conciliation and arbitration in labor 
disputes on interstate carriers, a bill 


(Ss. 2517, 63d Cong., Ist sess.). 
was designed to supersede the 
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Act of June 1, 1898, the machinery of 
which was repudiated in the wage dis- 
pute between the eastern railroads and 
their locomotive firemen early in the 
year (see XVII, Labor). The Newlands 
bill created a Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation of three members, which 
was empowered at the request of 


_. either party to a controversy concern- 
hours or conditions of) 


ing wages, 
labor, to attempt to bring about an 


_ amicable settlement, or, if unsuccess- | 
|. ful in adjusting the dispute by medi-| 


ation and conciliation, to endeavor to 


persuade the parties to submit their: 


differences to arbitration; or, in cases 


in which an interruption of traffic’ 


is imminent, to proffer its services 
to the parties without invitation. 
The bill provided that boards of arbi- 
tration appointed under the Act 
should consist, at the option of the 
parties, of three or six arbitrators, 
appointed in the usual way; but the 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
was empowered to appoint the third 


arbitrator of a board of three in five 
days, or the two independent arbi- | 


trators of a board of six in 15 days, 
after the first meeting of the arbi- 
trators appointed by the parties to 
the dispute in case of their failure 
to reach an agreement. 

The bill was passed by the Senate 
on June 26. At the instance of Sec- 
retary Wilson a substitute bill was 
introduced in the House by Mr. Clay- 
ton (Ala.) providing for boards of 
arbitration of nine members to be 
under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, instead of under an 
independent Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation. The Newlands bill, how- 
ever, was enacted and signed by the 
President on July 15 (Public, No. 6) 
in order to avert a threatened strike 
of trainmen and conductors on the 
eastern railroads, whose dispute was 
the first arbitrated under the Act. 
(See also XVII, Labor; and XXII, 
Railroads.) 

The Seamen’s Bill—A bill to abol- 
ish arrest and imprisonment as a pen- 
alty for desertion and otherwise to 
promote the welfare of seamen in the 
American merchant marine (S. 136, 
63d Cong., Ist sess.), introduced by 
Senator La Follette, was passed by the 
Senate on Oct. 26. This bill is much 
more drastic in its provisions than 


the measure President Taft refused to 
approve (see The Sixty-second Con- 
gress, supra). It prescribes at least 
two watches for sailors and three 
watches for firemen, oilers, and water- 
tenders at sea and a nine-hour day in 
port without unnecessary work on 
Sundays or holidays; payment of 
wages on demand in home or foreign 
ports within certain specified periods; 
and minimum forecastle space, wash- 
ing accommodations and allowances 
of water and butter. It provides that 
seamen in one department shall not 
be required to do duty in another de- 
partment except in emergency and 
that seamen may call for a survey in 
a foreign port. No vessel of 100 tons 
gross and upward except those navi- 
gating rivers exclusively is to be per- 
mitted to leave any port of the United 
States unless 75 per cent. of the crew 
in each department are able to under- 
stand any order given by the officers 
and 65 per cent. of the crew (in the 
fourth year after the passage of the 
Act, rising from 40 per cent. in the 
first year) are rated as able seamen; 
furthermore, no vessel carrying pas- 
sengers, except those navigating rivers 
and harbors exclusively, is to be per- 
mitted to leave any port of the United 
States without lifeboat accommoda- 
tion sufficient for every passenger and 
every member of the crew and a suf- 
ficient crew to man each lifeboat with 
not less than two able seamen drilled 
in the handling and lowering of life- 
boats. The bill abolishes arrest and 
imprisonment as a penalty for deser- 
tion and provides for the abrogation 
of treaties and the repeal of statutes 
under which deserting seamen are ar- 
rested, detained and surrendered back 
to the vessel; it prohibits also cor- 
poral punishment for disobedience. 
Protests against the measure filed 
with the House Committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce represent 
that it is subversive of all discipline 
and in its requirements for lifeboats 
and crews likely to be totally destruc- 
tive of the American merchant marine. 

Appropriation Acts—The Sundry 
Civil Appropriation bill vetoed by 
President Taft (see The Sixty-second 
Congress, supra) was signed by Presi- 
dent Wilson on June 23. The rider 
exempting labor unions and farmers’ 
organizations from prosecution under 
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the Sherman Act which Mr. Taft 
characterized as “class legislation of 
the most vicious sort” was univer- 
sally condemned; nevertheless, the 
Senate in passing the bill on May 7 
rejected by a vote of 41 to 32 a mo- 
tion by Senator Gallinger (N. H.) 
to strike out the offending clause. 
Mr. Wilson palliated his approval of 
the bill on the ground that while he 
would have vetoed the exemption 
clause if it could have been separated 
from the rest of the bill, it could in 
no wise embarrass the Department of 
Justice. 

I do not understand that the limita- 
tion was intended as either an amend- 
ment or an interpretation of the anti- 
trust law, but merely as an expression 
of the opinion of the Congress . . . not 
intended to touch anything but the ex- 
penditure of a single small additional 
fund. I can assure the country that this 
item will neither limit nor embarrass 
the actions of the Department of Justice. 
Other appropriations supply the Depart- 
ment with abundant funds to enforce the 
law. 

An Urgent Deficiency Appropria- 
tion bill was signed by the President 
on Oct. 22. The chief importance of 
the bill lay in two riders, one abol- 
ishing the Commerce Court (see 
infra) and the other exempting from 
civil-service regulations U. 8. deputy 
marshals and deputy collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, the latter a class of 
officials. vastly increased in numbers 
and importance by the establishment 
of the income tax. Mr. Wilson de- 
fended his approval of the exemption, 
which was widely criticised as a raid 
on the merit system (see V, Civil 
Service), as follows: 

I am convinced after a careful exami- 
nation of the fact that the offices of 
deputy collector and deputy marshal 
were never intended to be included under 
the ordinary provisions, of the civil- 
service law. The control of the whole 
method and spirit of the administration 
of the proviso in this bill which con- 
cerns the appointment of these officers is 
no less entirely in my hands than it was 
before the bill became law . and 
there is no danger that the spoils prin- 
ciple will creep in with my approval or 
connivance. 

Abolition of the Commerce Court.— 
After four years of precarious exist- 
ence the Commerce Court created by 
the Tariff Act of 1909 was abolished 
on Dee. 31. The House Democrats in 
caucus on June 25 resolved “that the 
Commerce Court be immediately abol- 


ished during the present session” and 
directed the Committee on Rules “to 
bring into the House a rule making 
in order appropriate legislation for 
such purpose on any appropriation 
bill during the present session.” <Ac- 
cordingly the Committee agreed to 
the incorporation in the Urgent De- 
ficiency Appropriation bill of a specific 
provision abolishing the Court and 
vesting its jurisdiction in the U,. 8. 
District Courts. Before passing the 
bill on Sept. 9 the House adopted by 
a vote of 180 to 78 an amendment 
offered by Mr. Bartlett (Ga.) to legis- 
late the judges out of office by the 
repeal of the law authorizing the 
appointment of five additional Cir- 
cuit Court judges for service in the 
Commerce Court. The Senate, how- 
ever, struck out this amendment and 
provided for the retention of the 
judges on the general bench for cir- 
cuit and district court assignments. 
On the insistence of the President that 
some provision be made for the 
judges, the House agreed in confer- 
ence to the Senate amendment. 

The Seventeenth Amendment.—Less 
than a year after its submission to 
the states, the Seventeenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, pro- 
viding for the direct election of Sena-: 
tors, received its thirty-sixth ratifica- 
tion on May 9, and was formally pro- ~ 
claimed by Secretary of State Bryan 
on May 31 (see also II, Popular Gov- 
ernment). The rapidity with which 
the states adopted this extension of 
popular government was in striking 
contrast with the slow progress of 
the income tax amendment submitted 
in 1909 and proclaimed three months 
before (see The Sixty-second Congress, 
supra). The text of the amendment 
is as follows: 


ARTICLE XVII. The Senate of the 
United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each state, elected by the 
people thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The elec- 
tors in each state shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the state legisla- 
tures. 

When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation of any state in the Senate, the 
executive authority of such state shall 
issue writs of election to fill such va- 
ecancies: Provided, That the legislature 
of any state may empower the executive 
thereof to make temporary appointments 
until the people fill the vacancies by elec- 
tion as the legislature may direct. 
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This amendment shall not be con- 
strued as to effect the election or term 
of any Senator chosen before it becomes 
valid as part of the Constitution. 

The dates on which the amend- 
ment was ratified by the various 
states were as follows: 


1912 


Arizona, June 3 Minnesota, June 10 


Massachusetts, May 
1913 
iy Carolina, Jan. 
Neu Dakota, Feb. 
Ohio, Feb. 25 
Oklahoma, Feb. 24 
Oregon, Jan. 23 
Pennsylvania, Apr. 


15 
South Dakota, Feb. 
27 


Arkansas, Apr. 14 
California, Jan. 28 
Colorado, Feb. 13 
Connecticut, Apr. 15 
Idaho, Jan. 31 
Illinois, Feb. 13 
Indiana, Mar. 6 
lowa, Feb. 6 
Kansas, Jan. 17 
Maine, Feb. 20 
Michigan, Jan. 28 
Missouri, Mar. 7 
Montana, Feb. 7 
Nebraska, Feb. 5 Vermont, Feb. 19 
Nevada, Feb. 19 Washington, Feb. 7 
oS a Feb. a Virginia, Feb. 


Tennessee, Apr. 1 
Texas, Feb. 7 


New Jersey, Mar. 18 Wisconsin, May 9 
New Mexico, Mar.15 Wyoming, Feb. 11 
New York, Jan. 15 


The first Senator elected by popular 
vote was Augustus O. Bacon (Dem.), 


chosen by the voters of Georgia in| 


a special election on July 15 to suc- 
ceed himself for the term expiring in 
1919. 

The Alabama Senatorship — The 
death of Senator Joseph F. Johnston 
of Alabama on Aug. 8 raised the ques- 
tion of the right of a state Governor 
under the Seventeenth Amendment to 
appoint a successor for the unexpired 
term of a Senator in office at the 
time of the proclamation of the 
amendment. Governor O’Neal on 
Aug. 12 nominated Representative 
Henry D. Clayton for the remainder 
of Senator Johnston’s term, ending 
March 3, 1915, defending his right 
to make the appointment on the 
ground that the Seventeenth Amend- 
ment was not to be “so construed as 
to effect the election or term of any 
Senator chosen before it became valid 
as part of the Constitution.” Many 
of the Senate leaders, however, held 
that a special election should have 
been called to empower the Governor 
to make the nomination, and the Com- 
mittee on Credentials refused to con- 
firm Mr. Clayton’s appointment. Mr. 


President Wilson that he remain at 
the head of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary to assist the President 
in carrying out a programme of anti- 
trust legislation projected for the next 
session and the next Congress. Gov- 
ernor O’Neal on Noy. 17 appointed 
Frank P. Glass, editor of the Birm- 
ingham News, but as the question of 
the Governor’s right to make the ap- 
pointment has not been decided, Ala- 
bama is still deprived of one repre- 
sentative in the Senate. Mr. Under- 
wood announced on Oct. 4 his candi- 
dacy for election to the Senate from 
Alabama for the term beginning in 
1915. 

The Lobby Inquiry.—The most im- 
portant extra-legislative activity of 
the first session of the Sixty-third 
Congress was the investigation under- 
taken by committees of the Senate 
and House into charges by President 
Wilson of the existence of a powerful 
and sinister lobby against the Tariff 
bill. Impatient of the slow progress 
of the bill in the Senate Committee 
on Finance (see 7'he Underwood Tariff 
Act, infra), Mr. Wilson on May 26 
issued the following sensational state- 
ment: 

I think that the public ought to know 
the extraordinary exertions being made 
by the lobby in Washington to gain rec- 
ognition for certain alterations of the 
Tariff bill. Washington has seldom seen 
so numerous, so industrious or so in- 
sidious a lobby. The newspapers are 
being filled with paid advertisements cal- 
culated to mislead not only the judg- 
ment of public men but also the public 
opinion of the country itself. There is 
every evidence that money without limit 
is being spent to sustain this lobby and 
to create an appearance of a pressure of 
public opinion antagonistic to some of 
the chief items of the Tariff bill.... 
The Government in all its branches ought 
to be relieved from this intolerable bur- 


den and this constant interruption to 
the calm progress of debate. 


The Senate on May 29 adopted by 
a vote of 38 to 28 a resolution direct- 
ing the Committee on the Judiciary 
to investigate the alleged lobby and 
to report to the Senate within 10 
days its personnel, methods and ob- 
jects, and also the direct or indirect 
connection of the members of the Sen- 
ate with corporations engaged in the 
manufacture or sale of commodities 
mentioned in the Tariff bill. In pur- 


Clayton resigned the appointment in| suance of this resolution a committee 
October in response to the request of! of five members of the Judiciary 
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Committee under the chairmanship of 
Senator Overman (N. C.) was ap- 
pointed on May 31 and immediately 
opened the inquiry by taking the 
testimony of the 96 Senators on a 
series of 11 questions designed to dis- 
close their financial or professional 
interest in the pending tariff legisla- 
tion, their attempts to influence other 
Senators thereon, and their knowledge 
of the nature, extent and agency of 
the representations made by private 
parties to secure amendment of the 
Underwood bill. Having obtained from 
this inquisition the names of a large 
number of persons who had _inter- 
viewed Senators with respect to pend- 
ing legislation, the Committee de- 
cided to broaden the scope of the in- 
quiry to cover all organized efforts 
to influence action on legislation of 
any kind then pending or under con- 
sideration in the recent past, and to 
this end the time for report was ex- 
tended by the Senate, first to June 
28 and later indefinitely. In the early 
part of the inquiry which began on 
June 9, the committee gave attention 
to the opposition to the Tariff bill, 
particularly the free-sugar and free- 
wool sections, without discovering ma- 
terial evidence of improper influence. 
Early in July the course of the in- 
quiry was directed into new channels 
by sensational testimony and counter- 
testimony relating to the alleged ac- 
tivities of the certain self-confessed 
agents of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and an organization 
known as the American Anti-trust 
League. The stories of Martin M. 
Mulhall of the influences brought to 
bear on past and present Representa- 
tives by the National Association of 
Manufacturers led the House to pro- 
vide on July 9 for an independent in- 
vestigation by a committee of seven 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Gar- 
rett (Tenn.). This committee pre- 
sented to the House on Dec. 9 a long 
report of their investigations (H. Re- 
port No. 113, 63d Cong., 2d sess.). 
They found the Mulhall charges of 
improper influences entirely without 
foundation except in the case of one 
Representative, James F. McDermott 
(Ill.), whom the committee found 
“ouilty of acts of grave impropriety, 
unbecoming the dignity of the dis- 
tinguished position he occupies.” 


The: 
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| report was referred to the Committee 
|on the Judiciary, who are to report 
| what action should be taken thereon. 
| The Senate committee has not re- 


ported. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Sixty- 
third Congress opened at noon on 
Dec. 1. Attempts .to adjourn the first. 
session in November, in order that 
members might collect their mileage 
allowance, were frustrated by the 
President’s insistence that no recess 
be taken until the Currency bill was. 
disposed of. There was no break, 
therefore, between the first and second 
sessions. The chief event of the sec-— 
ond session was the passage of the 
| Currency bill (see The Federal Re- 
serve Act, infra). With that measure 
disposed of, both houses adjourned on 
Dee. 23 to Jan. 12, 1914. 

The President’s Message.—Presi- 
dent Wilson read his first annual 
message to Congress in joint session 
of the two houses on Dec. 2. His 
brief address was in striking contrast 
to the formidable documents in which 
recent Presidents have been wont to 
review the foreign relations of the 
United States and the activities of the 
executive departments. After a brief 
reference to the leadership of the 
United States in the promotion of in- 
ternational ccmity, as exemplified by 
the assent in principle of 31 nations 
to the peace plan proposed by Secre- 
tary Bryan, and to the condition of 
affairs in Mexico (see Ul, Interna- 
tional Relations), Mr. Wilson turned 
to the exposition of a few important 
policies proposed for translation into 
legislative action. These were: 


1. Banking and currency reform, to be 

pocured by the enactment of the pending 
ill. 

2. Establishment of a system of rural 
eredits, to make the farmers’ abundant 
and substantial credit resources avail- 
able as a foundation for joint, concerted, 
local action in their own behalf in get- 
ting the capital they must use. 

38. Prevention of private monopoly by 
additional anti-trust legislation. 

4. Provision for a national primary 
for the nomination of Presidential can- 
didates. 

5. Extension of citizenship to Porto 
Rico, of a further degree of self-govern- 
ment to Hawaii, and ultimate independ- 
ence to the Philippines. 

6. Development of the resources of 
Alaska, with a Government system of 
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railways as a first step, and establish- 
ment of a full territorial form of 
government. 

7. Extension of the equipment and 
powers of the Bureau of Mines for the 
encouragement of safe and economical 
mining. 

8. Provision of an effective employers’ 
liability law for railway employees, 

9. Alleviation of the conditions sur- 
rounding the employment of sailors. 


In urging the prompt enactment of 
legislation to provide for primary 
elections to enable the voters of the 
several parties to “choose their nom- 
inees for the Presidency without the 
intervention of nominating conven- 
tions,” the President said: 


I venture the suggestion that this leg- | 


islation should provide for the retention 
of party conventions, but only for the 
purpose of declaring and accepting the 
verdict of the primaries and formulat- 


' ing the platforms of the parties; and I 


suggest that these conventions should 
consist not of delegates chosen for this 
single purpose, but of the nominees for 
Congress, the nominees for vacant seats 
in the Senate of the United States, the 
Senators whose terms have not yet 
closed, the national committees and the 
candidates for the Presidency themselves, 
in order that platforms may be framed 
by those responsible to the people for 
earrying them into effect. 

The most important subject dealt 
with in the message, the extension of 
the anti-trust law, the President dis- 
missed very briefly wih a promise of 
a subsequent special message. The 
general nature of the legislation to be 
proposed was foreshadowed thus: 

The immediate service we owe the 
business communities of the country is 
to prevent private monopoly more effec- 
tually than it has yet been prevented. 
I think it will be easily agreed that we 
should let the Sherman anti-trust law 
stand, unaltered, as it is, with its de- 
batable ground about it. but that we 
should as much as possible reduce the 
area of that debatable ground by further 
and more explicit legislation ; and should 
also supplement that great Act by legis- 
lation which will not only clarify it but 
also facilitate its administration, and 
make it fairer to all concerned. 


Estimates for 1915.—The estimates 
for the fiscal year 1915, prepared by 
the different Departments and _ sub- 
mitted to Congress by Secretary Mc- 
Adoo on Dec. 1, asked for appropria- 
tions amounting to $1,108,681,777, a 
sum $22,864,067 in excess of the ap- 
oon for 1914 but $39,255,066 
ess than the estimates for that year. 
The cost of the Postal Service, esti- 
mated at $306,953,117, is expected to 
be met out of the revenue of the Post 


Office. Decreases are anticipated in 
the expenditures for public buildings, 
$6,486,000; rivers and harbors, $9,- 
472, 000; and pensions, $11,150,000. 
The principal increases are requested 
by the War Department, $16,557,000; 
Navy Department, $3,670,000; and 
Department of Commerce, $4,225,000; 
while the Panama Canal is expected to 
cost $5,180,000 more than in 1914. 
The War Department increase is 
largely in the items of fortifications 
and organized militia. The small in- 
crease in the Navy Department accom- 
panies a building programme ineclud- 
ing two battleships and eight destroy- 
ers. Secretary Redfield’s estimates 
provide for a force of foreign com- 
mercial attachés, a new census of 
manufactures, and extended activities 
of the Bureau of Corporations in the 
investigation of corporation stock and 
bond issues, holding companies, inter- 
locking directorates, etc., the economy 
and efficiency of trusts, and the con- 
flict of state corporation laws. 

Secretary McAdoo estimates the or- 
dinary receipts for 1914 at $736,000,- 
000, and the ordinary expenditures at 
$709,000,000. For 1915 the ordinary 
disbursements are estimated at the 
same figure, while the ordinary re- 
eeipts are estimated to decline to 
$728,000,000. The surplus of $26,- 
000,000 is estimated practically to 
meet the appropriation required for 
the Panama Canal. 

Legislation.—Besides the Federal 
Reserve Act, Congress enacted in De- 
cember only one measure of general 
interest, the bill empowering the city 
of San Francisco to impound a water 
supply in the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
(H. R. 7207, 63d Cong., Ist sess.) , ap: 
proved by the President on Dec. 19 
(see X, Public Lands; and XXIII, 
Engineering). 

On Dee. 3 the House passed a bill 
introduced by Mr. Hay (Va.) em- 
powering the President to organize 
volunteer regiments for war purposes 
whenever in his judgment war is im- 
minent or actually exists (H. R. 7138, 
63d Cong., 2d sess.). The volunteer 
force thus organized would be enlisted 
for the entire war and would be en- 
tirely separate from the organized 
militia and on an equal footing with 
the regular Army. The President 
would appoint all officers, not more 
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than four regulars to any one volun-|force for which provision is made in 


teer regiment. 


The strength of the| the bill is estimated at 242,000 men. 


THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF ACT 


Preparation of the New Law.— 
' The preparation of the Underwood 
Tariff Act of 1913 began in the first 
session of the Sixty-second Congress 
in 1911. In the chemical, metal, tex- 
tile, and sugar schedules the new law 
followed in general the provisions of 
the tariff bills vetoed by President 
Tatt in’ 1911 and 1912) (A. Y. B., 
1911, pp. 48-52, 291; 1912, pp. 332-4), 
and the principles laid down therein 
governed the revision of the re- 
maining schedules. The actual draft- 
ing of the Underwood bill was 
begun by the Democratic members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
on the opening of the final session of 
the Sixty-second Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1912. A series of hearings on the 
different schedules were held in Janu- 
ary and the first draft of the bill 
was completed late in February. At 
the close of the special session of the 
Senate in March, the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on 
Finance were admitted to conferences 
on the measure, which continued, with 
the occasional participation of Presi- 
dent Wilson, until the opening of 
Congress on April 7. The bill as ap- 
proved by the President and the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means was in- 
troduced in the House by Mr. 
Underwood on the first day of the 
session. It was immediately sub- 
mitted to the Democratic caucus and 
on April 21 Mr. Underwood reintro- 
duced the bill as amended by the 
caucus as an original measure (H. R. 
3321, 63d Cong., Ist sess.). 

The President’s Tariff Message.— 
President Wilson presented his first 
message to Congress on ‘the ‘second 
day of the session. He abandoned the 
custom of written messages followed 
for 112 years by every President since 
Jefferson, and, reverting to the prac- 
tice of Washington and John Adams, 
read his message in person to the two 
houses of Congress assembled in joint 
session. The purpose of the extra ses- 
sion, said Mr. Wilson, was the revision 
of the tariff in accordance with the 
mandate received by the Democratic 
party in the election of 1912. The 


President made no specific reference 
to the measure which represented his 
own views and the views of the 
leaders of the Democratic party in 
Congress, but dealt broadly with the 
fundamental principle of the pending 
legislation in the following significant 
passage: 


No one who looks the facts squarely 
in the face or knows anything that lies 
beneath the surface of action can fail 
to perceive the principles upon which 
recent tariff legislation has been based. 
. . . Consciously or unconsciously, we 
have built up a set of privileges and ex- 
emptions from competition behind which 
it was easy by any, even the crudest, 
forms of combination to organize monop- 
oly: until at last nothing is normal, 
nothing is obliged to stand the tests of 
efficiency and economy, in our world of 
big business, but everything thrives by 
concerted arrangement. Only new prin- 
ciples of action will save us from a final 
hard crystallization of monopoly and a 
complete loss of the influences that quick- 
en enterprise and keep independent en- 
ergy alive. 

It is plain what those principles must 
be. We must abolish everything that 
bears even the semblance of privilege or 
of any kind of artificial advantage, and 
put our business men and producers un- 
der the stimulation of a constant neces- 
sity to be efficient, economical, and en- 
terprising, masters of competitive su- 
premacy, better workers and merchants 
than any in the world. Aside from the 
duties laid upon articles which we do not, 
and probably cannot, produce, there- 
fore, and the duties laid upon luxuries 
and merely for the sake of the revenues 
they yield, the object of the tariff duties 
henceforth laid must be effective com- 
petition, the whetting of American wits 


.by contest with the wits of the rest of 


the world. 


The Democratic Theory of Tariff 
Revision.—The practical application 
of these principles in the framing of 
the Underwood bill was outlined by 
Mr. Underwood in an explanatory 
statement accompanying the bill (H. 
R. Report No. 5, 63d Cong., Ist sess.). 
At the outset the Democrats rejected 
as a guide to the fixing of tariff rates 
the doctrine of the Tariff Board that 
the United States should maintain a 
system of tariff rates equal to the 
differences in cost between foreign and 
domestic production plus a reasonable 
margin of profit. The Committee on 
Ways and Means adopted as funda- 
mental the two essential ideas of the 
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tariff plank of the Democratic. plat- 
form of 1912, first, that tariff duties 
should be designed primarily to pro- 
duce revenue for the Government and 
without thought of protection, and 
second, that such duties should be 
established by legislation that will 
not injure or destroy legitimate in- 
dustry. 

In the practical application of the first 
principle, the Committee kept in mind 
the distinction between the necessities 
and luxuries of life, reducing the tariff 
burdens on the necessities to the lowest 
points commensurate with revenue re- 
uirements and making the luxuries of 
life bear their proper portion of the tar- 
iff responsibilities. Many items of manu- 


facture controlled by monopolies have 
been placed on the free list. 


In applying the second principle the 
Committee had to consider the effect 


_ of the sudden elimination of the mul- 


titude of unnecessary and uneconomi- 
cal establishments which had grown 
up under the protective system. ‘To 
avoid unnecessary disturbance of trade 
and to give every opportunity for 
adjustment, a gradual 
transition in tariff conditions was de- 
manded, and the Underwood Tariff 
attempts, as a preliminary step, 


1. To eliminate protection of profits 
and to cut off the duties which enable in- 
dustrial managers to exact a bonus for 
which no equivalent is rendered. 

2. To introduce in every line of in- 
dustry a competitive tariff basis provid- 
ing tor a substantial amount of impor- 
tation, to the end that no concern shall 
be abie to feel that it has a monopoly 
of the home market gained other than 
through the fact that it is able to fur- 
sae better goods at lower prices than 
others. 


The theory of a competitive tariff is 
briefly this: 


Where the tariff rates balance the dif- 
ference in cost at home and abroad, in- 
eluding an allowance for the difference in 
freight rates, the tariff must be competi- 
tive, and from that point downward to 
the lowest tariff that can be levied it 
will continue to be competitive to a great- 
er or less extent. Where competition is 
not interfered with by levying the tax 
above the highest competitive point, the 
tts of the manufacturer are not pro- 

On the other hand, when the 


ted. 
duties levied at the custom house are 
h enough to allow the American man- 


_ Ufacturer to make a profit before his 
competitor can enter the field, we have 


invaded the domain of the protection of 
In our judgment the protection 


dency to destroy competition and 
te monpoly, whether the profit pro- 


fa is reasonable or unreasonable. 


Hence the programme of the Demo- 
cratic party 

is the gradual and insistent reduction 
of our tariff laws to a basis where the 
American manufacturer must meet hon- 
est competition, where he must develop 
his business along the best and most eco- 
nomical lines; where, when he fights at 
home to control his market, he is forg- 
ing the way in the development of his 
business to extend his trade in the mar- 
kets of the world. .In our judgment the 
future growth of our great industries 
lies beyond the seas. 


The Underwood Bill.—H. R. 3321 
was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means on April 21 and re- 
ported without change the following 
day. The general character of the 
measure is outlined in the following 
summary of the more important 
changes proposed, quoted from Mr. 
Underwood’s explanatory statement 
(see also XIV, Public Finance; and 
XXI, Manufactures) : 


Schedule A, Chemicals, Oils, and 
Paints.—The rates on certain commodi- 
ties show heavy reductions. Boracic 
acid is cut from 78.70 per cent., com- 
puted on imports of 1912, to 21.43 per 
ecent., glue from 35.06 to 14.29 per cent., 
and red lead from 60.35 to 25 per cent. 
Moderate reductions have been made on 
medicinal preparations, which are cut 
from 25 to 15 per cent., drugs from 
12.54 to 10 per cent., and olive oil in 
bottles from 35.18 to 21.05 per cent. 

Schedule B, Earths, Earthenware, and 
Glassware.—Rates on all brick have 
been cut on the average from 30.23 per 
eent., computed on imports of 1912, to 
10.28 per cent., tile from 47.84 to 23.38 
per cent., asphalt from 35.05 to 9.62 
per cent. Ordinary earthenware, which 
was already relatively low, being sub- 
ject to an average duty of 24.67 per 
eent., has now been cut to 15 per cent., 
while window glass has been given an 
average reduction of from 46.38 to 28.30 
per cent. 

Schedule C, Metals and Manufactures 
of.—In iron, steel, and their products, 
and other metals, there have been, im- 
portant extensions of the free list, in- 
cluding iron ore and steel rails. Pig iron 
and slabs, which were 16.35 and 17.79 
per cent., have been cut to 8 per cent, in 
each case; beams from 23.20 to 12 per 
cent., and forgings from 30 to 15 per 
cent. 

Schedule D, Wood and Manufactures 
of.—The idea of the large extension of 
the free list for the unmanufactured 
products has been the fundamental con- 
ception. Thus sawed boards other than 
cabinet wood have been carried to the 
free list, while sawed cabinet woods, 
which were 12.75 per cent., are now 10 
per cent. ; casks, barrels, etc., which were 
30 per cent. in 1912, are now 15 per 
eent.; and house furniture, which was 
35 per cent., is now 15 per cent. 
| Schedule FE, Sugar, Molasses, and 
' Manufactures of—The action of the 
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committee with regard to sugar shows 
an appreciation of the commercial con- 
ditions involved and the committee’s de- 
sire to respond to the public demands for 
free sugar. The plan as provided in the 
bill is to reduce with its passage the 
present sugar rates ($1.65 per 100 lbs.) 
by 25 per “cent., with the further provi- 
sion that May a 1916, sugar goes on the 
free list. 

Schedule F', Tobacco, and Schedule H, 
Spirits, Wines, and Other Beverages.— 
Schedules Ff and H have been found to be 
good producers of revenue, are suflicient- 
ly adjusted to the internal-revenue du- 
ties of the United States, deal entirely 
with articles not to be classed as neces- 
saries, and have, with the exception of 
scrap tobacco and mineral waters, been 
left at the same rates as in the present 
law. 

Schedule G, Agricultural Products.— 
In the effort to relieve the consumer, 
and to mitigate the high and rising cost 
of living, Schedule G has been thorough- 
ly revised and important reductions have 
been made. Horses valued at more than 
$150 have been cut from 25 to 10 per 
cent., cattle from 27.07 to 10 per cent., 
sheep from 16.41 to 10 per cent., barley 
from 43.05 to 23.08 per cent., macaroni 
from 34.25 to 23.81 per cent., hay from 
43.21 to 26.67 per cent., lemons from 
64.85 to 24.03 per cent., and live poultry 
from 13.10 to 6.67 per cent. 

Schedule I, Cotton Manufactures.— 
Particular attention has been paid to the 
revision of this schedule in the effort to 
adjust it more equitably. both to the 
needs of the consumer and to the condi- 
tion of the manufacturing industry in 
the United States. Comparisons of the 
principal items show reductions on cot- 
ton thread from 31.54 to 19.29 per cent., 
on spool thread from 22.95 to 15 per 
cent., on cotton cloth from 42.75 to 26.44 
per cent., on ready-made clothing from 
50 to 30 per cent., on collars and cuffs 
from 64.03 to 25 per cent., on handker- 
chiefs from 59.27 to 30 per cent., on 
stockings selvedged, ete., from 75.38 to 
40 and 50 per cent., according to value, 
on gloves from 89.17 to 35 per cent., 
oe on underwear from 60.28 to 30 per 
cent. i 

Schedule J, Flax, Hemp, and Jute, and 
Manufacturers of—Schedule J has been 
similarly dealt with. Raw flax and raw 
hemp have been reduced from $22.40 and 
$22.50 per ton, respectively, to $11.20 
each, jute yarns not finer than five lea 
have been cut from 26.90 to 15 per cent., 
cables and cordage of istle, ete., from 
6.48 to 4.55 per cent., oilcloths for floors 
from 44.29 to 20 per cent., handkerchiefs 
from 50 to 35 per cent. 

Schedule K, Wool and Manufactures 
of.—Schedule K, dealing with wools and 
woolen manufactures, has been the cen- 
ter of criticism for many years and the 
Committee has given it very careful 
study. The result has been to make raw 
wool free of duty, and reduce yarns from 
79.44 to 20 per cent., blankets from 72.69 
to 25 per cent., flannels from 93.29 to 
25 and 35 per cent., according to value, 
dress goods from 99. 70 to 35 per cent., 
clothing from 79.56 to 35 per cent., web- 
bings, etce., from 82.07 to 35 per cent., 
and carpets from rates ranging from 50 


to 88 per cent. 
20 to 50 per cent. 

Schedule L, Silk and Silk Goods.—In 
Schedule L it has been sought to con- 
vert the schedule, previously almost 
wholly specific, to an ad valorem basis. 
thereby placing it upon an equality of 
treatment with the other schedules al- 
lied to it and eliminating the possibility 
of concealed protection. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as silk and silk goods are distinctly 
to be classed as luxuries, it has been 
deemed wise to make only very moder- 
ate reductions in the rates of duty. ~ 
Partially manufactured silk has been 
cut from 21.01 to 15 per cent., spun silk 
yarn from 37.09 to 35 per cent., sewing 
silk from 25 to 15 per cent., silk velvets 
and plushes from 53.64 to 50 per cent., 
silk handkerchiefs (plain) from 50 to 
40 per cent., ribbons from 50 to 40 per 
cent., woven fabrics from 54.89 to 45 
per cent., and artificial silk yarns from 
41.75 to 35 per cent. 

Schedule M, Pulp, Papers and Books. 
—Print paper, the cost of production of 
which is as low in this country, under 
favorable conditions, as it is anywhere 
in the world, has been transferred to the 
free list when worth less than 24 cents 
per pound, while the higher grades have 
been given a tariff of 12 in place of 15.80 
per cent. Copying paper has been cut 
from 42.33 to 30 per cent., bags, en- 
velopes, etc., from 49.92 to 35 per cent., 
parchment papers from 47.94 to 35 per 
cent., photographic paper from 28.99 to 
25 per cent., writing paper from 45.13 
to 25 per cent., common wrapping paper 
from 85 to 25 per cent., and books from 
25 to 15 per cent. 

Schedule N, Sundries.—Schedule N, 
which deals with a variety of sundries, 
ealls for comparatively little comment, 
except to say that the general princi- 
ples of tariff reduction have been ap- 
plied to each of the items carried in the 
schedule according to the peculiarities of 
each. Thus trimmed hats are given only 
a moderate reduction, being cut from 
50 to 40 per cent., while brooms are 
substantially reduced, being cut from 40 
to 15 per cent. Jewelry has been but 
slightly reduced, falling from 75.74 to 
60 per cent. 


The Free List.—The bill added to 
the free list over 100 items, the more 
important being: 


to rates ranging from 


Acetic acid Tallow 
Sulphuric acid Milk 
Alcohol Cream 
Ammonium nitrate Bread 
Borax Buckwheat 
Charcoal Corn 
Copperas Cornmeal 
Indigo Oatmeal 
Paris green Flourt 
Sulphur Rye 

Soda Rye flour 
Tanning materials .Potatoes 
Iron ore Salt 
Nails Swine 
Horseshoes Bagging 
Fence wire Raw wool 


“Dutiable at 10 per cent. from coun- 
tries imposing duty on U. S. flour. 
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Steel rails Woolen rags 


Tungsten ores Wood pulp 

Cash registers Printing paper 
Sewing machines Bran 
Typewriters Coal 

Lumber Coke 

Laths Gloves ' 
Pickets Boots and Shoes 
Shingles Harness 

Timber Saddlery 

Meats Agricultural Imple- 
Fish ments 

Lard Leather 


On the other hand duties were im- 
posed on about 70 items previously 
free, including aniline dyes, balsams, 
coal-tar products, gums, essential oils, 
roots, spices, uncut diamonds and 
other precious stones (10 per cent.), 
and furs and fur skins (10 per cent.). 

Estimated Revenue. — The total 
value of dutiable imports in the fiscal 


year 1912 was $759,209,915; the cus- | 


toms receipts were $304,597,035, an 
average rate of duty of 40.12 per cent. 
For the first 12-month period under 
the rates proposed in the Underwood 
bill, the Treasury Department esti- 
mated the value of free imports at 


-$102,403,000, the value of dutiable| 


imports at $798,596,000, and the cus- 
toms receipts at $266,701,000, an aver- 
age rate of duty of 29.60 per cent. 
The total receipts of the Government 
in 1912 were $938,522,481. The Treas- 


ury Department estimated that in the. 


first year under the new tariff the 
receipts would fall to $926,000,000, 


the loss in customs revenues being only | 


partially offset by an increase in 
postal revenue. Expenditures, which 
reached $901,297,979 in 1912, would 
be swelled in the same year by in- 
creases in pensions and the military, 
naval, and postal services to $994,- 
790,000. Hence the deficit to be an- 
ticipated under the Underwood tariff 
was estimated at $68,790,000. 

The Income Tax.—To secure addi- 
tional revenue to balance the budget, 
the power to levy a tax on incomes 
newly granted by the Sixteenth 


_Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 


tion was put into effect. The Under- 
wood bill imposed a normal tax of one 
percent. per annum on the net income 


_ of all persons residing in the United 


States and of citizens of the United 
‘States residing abroad, above an ex- 
-emption limit of $4,000, and of all 
( aid and joint-stock com- 
es, without exemption. The nor- 
tax applied only to net incomes 


— 
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of less than $20,000. For the purpose 
of graduating the tax on individuals 
the bill imposed additional taxes on 
larger incomes as follows: one per 
cent. on the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $20,000 up 
to a limit of net income of $50,000; 
two per cent. on the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $50,000 
up to a limit of net income of $100,- 
000; and three per cent. on the 
amount by which the total net in- 
come exceeds $100,000. Subject to 
certain exemptions and deductions, the 
net income of a taxable person was 
defined as: 

Gains. profits and income derived from 
salaries, wages, or compensation for 
personal service of whatever kind and 
in whatever form paid; or from profes- 
sions, vocations, businesses, trade, com- 
merce, or sales or dealings in property, 
whether real or personal, growing out 
of the ownership or use of or interest 
in real or personal property, also from 
interest, rent, dividends, securities, or 
the transaction of any lawful business 
carried on for gain or profit, or gains or 
profits and income derived from any 
source whatever, including the income 
from, but not the value of, property ac- 
quired by bequest, devise, or descent. 


A special clause exempted from com- 
putation as income the proceeds of 
life-insurance policies paid upon the 
death of thé person insured. The de- 
ductions allowed in computing net 
income were specified as: 


The necessary expenses actually in- 
curred in carrying on any business, not 
including personal, living, or family 
expenses; all interest accrued and pay- 
able within the year by a taxable person 
on indebtedness; all national, state, 
county, school and municipal taxes ac- 
crued within the year, not including 
those assessed against local benefits or 
taxes levied hereunder; losses actually 
sustained during the year, incurred in 
trade or arising from fires, storms, or 
shipwreck, and not compensated for by 
insurance or otherwise: debts actually 
ascertained to be worthless and charged 
off during the year; also a reasonable al- 
lowance for the exhaustion, wear and 
tear of property arising out of its use 
or employment in the business, but not 
for the expense of restoration or perma- 
nent improvement of property. 


Dividends on the stock of any cor- 
poration taxable on its net income 
were exempted from the tax on in- 
dividuals, and also interest on the 
obligations of the United States or 
any of its political subdivisions. 
The bill provided that only one 
deduction of $4,000 should be made 
from the aggregate income of all the 
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members of any family composed of 
husband and wife and one or more 
minor children. On or before March 1 
- of each year each taxable person was 
required to file with the collector of 
internal revenue of the district a 
sworn statement of gross and net 
income for the preceding calendar 
year. All persons, corporations, and 
associations of any sort having in the 
capacity of employer, agent, trustee, 
or otherwise the control, receipt, cus- 
tody, or payment of salaries, rent, 
interest or other fixed or determinable 
annual gains, profits, or income of 
another individual, were required to 
file with the collector of internal 
revenue of the district a statement of 
the portion so controlled of the in- 
come of each such individual; and 
when the income ‘so controlled ex- 
ceeded $4,000 for any taxable year, 
other than dividends on capital stock, | 
the person, corporation, or association 
was required to deduct therefrom and 
pay to the authorized agent of the 
Government the amount of the nor- 
mal tax. In all cases in which the 
income tax of an individual should 
be thus deducted and paid at the 
source, the bill required that an aiffi- 
davit claiming the benefit of the ex- 
emption of $4,000 and of the author- 
ized deductions must be filed by ‘the 
individual with the person or asso- 
ciation required to withhold and pay 
the tax at least 30 days in advance 
of the date on which the return is due. 

The tax imposed on individual in- 
comes by H. R. 3321 as introduced in 
the House was estimated to affect 
425,000 persons and to yield $70,- 
125,000. 

The Corporation Tax.—The section 
of the Underwood bill imposing a tax 
of one per cent. on the net incomes 
of corporations and joint-stock com- 
panies abolished the exemption of 
$5,000 allowed by the corporation-tax 
law enacted in 1909 as part of the 
Payne-Aldrich Act (A. Y. B., 1910, 
pp. 3825-7). The two laws, however, 
were practically identical. 

Administrative Features—The Un- 
derwood bill maintained intact the 
reciprocity treaty with Cuba and 
granted absolute free trade to the 
Philippine Islands by the removal 
of the limitations established by the 
Payne-Aldrich Act on the amount of 
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rice, tobacco, and sugar entitled to 
free entry into the United States. It 
abolished the maximum and minimum 
provisions of the Payne-Aldrich Act 
and empowered the President “to 
negotiate trade agreements with for- 
eign nations, wherein mutual conces- 
sions are made looking toward freer 
trade relations and further reciprocal 
expansion of trade and commerce,” 
subject to the ratification of Congress 
by a majority vote in each house. 
To protect American producers 
against exportation of articles from 
foreign countries to the United States 
at less than the fair market value of 
the same articles when sold for home 
consumption the bill contained a 
“dumping clause,” providing for -a 
special additional dumping duty, not 
to exceed 15 per cent. ad valorem, 
equal to the difference between the 
export price and the selling price 
in tae home market. The bill also 
imposed an additional countervailing 
duty on articles subject directly or 
indirectly to bounty in the countries 
of production equal to the net amount 
of the grant. To encourage domestic 
shipbuilding the bill removed the 
limitations on the free importation of 
foreign shipbuilding material, 
provided for a discount of five per 
cent. from the duties imposed on mer- 
chandise imported in vessels of Ameri- 
can registry. As a safeguard against 
the maintenance of duties at rates too 
high to produce reasonable competi- 
tion, the President was instructed 
each year to ascertain and to report 
to Congress the articles of merchan- 
dise imported to an amount less than 
five per cent. of the estimated domes- 
tic consumption. The penalties for 
attempted evasion of the customs law 
were made more severe, and to facili- 
tate the detection of undervaluation 
and fraud, the Secretary of the 
Treasury was empowered to exclude 
from entry the merchandise of foreign 


exporters or manufacturers refusing * 


to submit their books to the examina- 
tion of duly accredited investigating 
officers of the United States. 

The Bill in the House.—The Under- 
wood bill was reported to the House 
on April 22, and after five days of 
general debate, consideration of the 
measure paragraph by paragraph un- 


der the five-minute rule was begun 


and | 
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on the 29th. The Democrats were 
solidly united in support of the bill; 
‘the opposition of the minority, on the 
other hand, was discordant and in- 
effective. During ‘the first two days 
of debate in committee the Republi- 
cans and Progressives offered many 
amendments to the chemical, earthen- 
ware, and metal schedules; the Demo- 
erats rejected by an overwhelming 
vote every proposal of the minority 
and permitted only a few minor al- 
terations in rates and phraseology 
recommended by members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Thence- 
forth the Republicans and Progres- 
sives abandoned hope of amending the 
bill and offered only perfunctory oppo- 
sition to the few important provisions 
which had been the subject of con- 

' troversy in the Democratic caucus. 
An amendment to strike out the 
clause admitting sugar to the free 
list after May 1, 1916, proposed by 
Mr. Mann, was defeated on May 1 
by a vote of 186 to 88. On the 2d 
Mr. Gardner (Mass.) and Mr. Green 
(fa.) urged a substitute for the cot- 
ton schedule on which the Republi- 
eans did not challenge a division. 
The wool schedule, reached the follow- 

- ing day, was more vigorously opposed, 
but the Republicans were able to 
secure only 74 votes to 193 for a 
substitute offered by, Mr. Payne 
(N. Y.) which proposed a rate of 15 
per cent. on raw wool and compara- 
tive rates based on a duty of 18 cents 
a pound on the wool content of vari- 
ous stages of manufactured wool. 

In the tariff schedules of the bill 
the few unimportant changes admit- 
ted were made on the recommendation 
of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The same deference to the 
wishes of the Committee was paid in 
the debate on the income-tax section 
on May 6. Republicans, Progressives, 
and Democrats united in a demand 
for a reduction of the limit of exemp- 
tion on individual incomes, but the 
majority adopted only a few minor 
ehanges proposed by Mr. Hull 
(Tenn.), the author of the law. 

On May 8 the House rejected mo- 
tions by Mr. Payne and Mr. Murdock 
to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Ways and Means with instructions 
to report a provision for the creation 
of a non-partisan tariff commission, 
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and passed the Underwood bill by a 
vote of 281 to 139. Of the 433 mem- 
bers of the House all but 12 were 
present and only one member, Copley 
of Illinois, failed to record his vote. 
The majority comprised 274 Demo- 
erats, two Republicans (Cary and 
Stafford, both of Wisconsin), four 
Progressives (Kelly and Rupley of 
Pennsylvania, Nolan of California, 
and Bryan of Washington), and one 
Independent (Kent of California). 
Against the bill were recorded 120 
Republicans, 14 Progressives, and five 
Democrats (Broussard, Dupré, Mor- 
gan, and Lazaro, all of Louisiana, and 
Smith of New York). 

The Bill in the Senate Committee 
on Finance.—While the Underwood 
bill was pending in the House, the 
Senate Committee on Finance re- 
jected by a strict party vote on April - 
22 a proposal to conduct public hear- 
ings on the measure as submitted to 
the Senate. The stubborn fight on 
this question which began on the in- 
troduction of the bill in the Senate 
on May 9 was an earnest of the diffi- 
culties of the Democratic leaders dur- 
ing the next four months. Several 
Democratic Senators from the sugar- 
and wool-growing states favored a mo- 
tion introduced by Senator Penrose 
(Pa.) to refer the bill to the Finance 
Committee with instructions to hold 
public hearings, and the Senate de- 
bated the question for a, week before 
the Democratic leaders won over 
enough of the recalcitrants safely to 
challenge a vote. The proposal was 
rejected on May 16 by a vote of 41 
to 36, the two Louisiana Senators, 
Ransdell and Thornton, voting with 
the Republicans, and Senator’ Poin- 
dexter (Wash.), the Progressive, with 
the Democrats. 

Although the Committee on Finance 
declined to hold public hearings on 
the tariff schedules, the three sub- 
committees of the Democratic major- 
ity among which the different 
schedules and sections of the bill 
were distributed for detailed consid- 
eration were occupied during nearly 
the whole of May with private hear- 
ings granted to protesting manufac- 
turers and producers. The sub-com- 
mittees began their revision of the 
schedules on May 28, and on June 20 
the Finance Committee reported the 
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bill to the Senate Democratic caucus 
with over 300 changes in rates and 
important amendments in the in: 
come-tax and administrative sections. 
Discussion of the bill in caucus ended 
on July 7, and on the llth the 
Finance Committee approved the fur- 
ther changes recommended by the 
caucus and reported the bill to the 
Senate. The formal report (Senate 
Rept. 80) was filed five days later. 

In the tariff schedules the changes 
in the bill as passed by the House 
were for the most part in the direc- 
tion of lower duties. 
tobacco schedules were retained in- 
tact; all the others were subjected to 
more or less extensive revision. Over 
40 items were transferred from the 
dutiable to the free list, the most im- 
portant being alizarin and deriva- 
tives; bagging; wool blankets; text 
books; cast-iron pipe; sugar machin- 
ery; cement; eggs; flax, tow, and 
hemp; fur skins; explosives; indigo 
colors; pig, wrought, and scrap iron, 
slabs, blooms, etc., and ferroman- 
ganese; asphalt and bitumen; steel 
ingots; cattle, sheep, and other food 
animals; and wheat (subject to coun- 
tervailing duty). On the other hand, 
a duty of one-tenth of a cent per 
pound was placed on bananas, oat- 
meal and rolled oats were restored 
to the dutiable list, and potatoes 
were made subject to a countervailing 
duty. The few increases in rates 
were chiefly in the chemical, cotton, 
and. silk schedules; on a number of 
items in the silk schedule, equivalent 
specific duties were substituted for 
ad valorem rates. The spirit schedule 
repealed the exemption from the excise 
tax granted by the McKinley Tariff 
of 1890 to wine spirits or grape 
brandy used in the fortification of 
sweet wines, and imposed a tax of 
$1.10 per gallon. 

The Finance Committee submitted 
with their report new calculations of 
imports and revenue under the rates 
proposed in the House bill. They 
estimated the value of total imports 
under the House bill at $925,286,426, 
the value of free imports at $103,000,- 
327, and the customs receipts at $257,- 
583,768, an average rate of duty of 
27.84 per cent. Under the bill as re- 
ported to the Senate, they estimated, 
the value of total imports would be 
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increased to $928,911,675, but an in- 
crease in the value of free imports to 
$147,367,238 would reduce the customs 
receipts to $247,780,723, an average 
rate of duty of 26.67 per cent. The 
Finance Committee proposed to make 
up the revenue sacrificed by reductions 
in duties by the restored tax on wine 
spirits, estimated to yield about 
$7,000,000, an extension of the income 
tax to individual incomes between 
$3,000 and $4,000 per year, and a 
tax on contracts for the future de- 
livery of cotton, estimated to yield 
about $5,000,000 per year. The re- 
duction of the limit of exemption on 
individual incomes from $4,000 to 
$3,000 affected only single persons. 
The amendment adopted by the Fi- 
nance Committee on June 19 separated 
the incomes of husband and wife;~ 
allowed on account of marriage an 
additional exemption of $1,000 to 
either husband or wife when living 
together, but not to both; and al- 
lowed also an additional exemption 
of $500 for one minor child and up 
to $1,000 for minor children living 
with and dependent upon either par- 
ent. To obviate constitutional objec- 
tions to the assessment of the tax on 
incomes accrued before the proclama- 
tion of the Sixteenth Amendment, it 
was provided that the tax should be 
assessed for the last ten months of 
1913 and annually thereafter. To the 
classes of corporations exempted from 
taxation were added business 1eagues, 
chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, and civic leagues organized 
exclusively for the promotion of social 


. welfare. 


The Finance Committee rejected as 
too drastic many of the new adminis- 
trative provisions of the House bill. 
They eliminated the dumping clause 
and the clause giving the Secretary 
of the Treasury the right to determine 
without appeal the existence or non- 
existence of a foreign market; and 
vetoed the proposal to empower the 
Secretary of the Treasury to exclude 
the goods of foreign exporters or 
manufacturers refusing to open their 
books to the examination of his 
agents. The proposed discount of five 
per cent. from the duties levied on 
goods imported in American bottoms 
was rejected as in contravention of a 
score of commercial treaties. The 
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chief administrative provision added 
by the Committee empowered the 


President to impose specified retalia- | 


tory rates against countries discrim- 
inating against the exports of the 
United States or refusing to enter 
into reciprocal trade relations on cer- 
tain specified articles, the most im- 
portant of which were fish, wheat, 
flour, coffee, tea, earthenware, wines, 
and malt liquors, silk dress goods, 
leather gloves, jewelry, sugar, and 
. molasses. 

The Senate Democratic Caucus.— 
The tariff bill approved by the cau- 
eus of the Senate Democrats was 
fundamentally identical in policy with 
the House measure. But the bill did 
not have in all respects in the Sen- 
ate the same invincible party backing 
as in the House. The influence the 
Administration exercised successfully 
on most of the Democratic Senators 
failed to subdue the opposition of a 
small minority to the President’s free- 
sugar and free-wool provisions. Five 
Senators voted against both these pro- 
visions on June 25, Newlands (Nev.), 
Ransdell (La.), Thornton (La.), Sha- 
froth (Col.), and Walsh (Mont.) ; 
besides, Senator Hitchcock (Neb.) 
voted against free sugar, and Senator 
Chamberlain (Ore.) against free wool. 
Against an opposition sufficiently 
large to overturn the small Demo- 
eratic majority in the Senate the 
party leaders forebore to attempt to 
pass a resolution binding the Demo- 
eratic Senators absolutely to support 
the bill. Instead, the final resolution 
adopted on July 7 declared the bill 
to be a party measure and “urged” 
the undivided support of the party 
in the Senate. The resolution was 
supported by 45 Senators; Senator 
Newlands cast a single dissenting 
vote, and Senators Thornton, Ransdell, 
and Shafroth refrained from voting. 
Senators Newlands and Shafroth de- 
elared that they would vote for the 
bill on final passage but declined to 
be bound by caucus action. The two 
absentees, Senators WHitcheock and 
Culberson (Tex.), were counted with 
the majority. The bill was reported 
to the Senate, therefore, with a ma- 
jority of only two pledged to its 
de 
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to the revision of the bill was the 
amendment imposing a stamp tax on 
contracts for the future delivecy of 
cotton. This clause, proposed hy 
Senator Clarke (Ark.) and adopted 
by the caucus with certain modifica- 
tions by the Finance Committee cn 
July 1, was designed to eliminate 
speculation in cotton. It provided 
that sales or agreements to sell or 
purchase cotton: for future delivery 
in conformity with the rules of cot- 
ton exchanges, boards of trade, or 
similar associations should be subject 
to a tax of one-tenth of a cent per 
pound, to be paid by the aflixing of 
stamps to every contract, the amount 
of the tax to be refunded on actual 
delivery of the cotton covered by the 
transaction. The tax was made ap- 
plicable also to orders transmitted 
from the United States to foreign 
countries. 

Mr. McReynolds’ Excise Tax on To- 
bacco.—The caucus rejected on July 2 
another tax plan, proposed by Sena- 
tor Hitchcock (Neb.) on the inspira- 
tion: of Attorney-General McReynolds, 
designed to protect independent to- 
bacco manufacturers against the un- 
fair competition alleged against the 
concerns formerly combined in the 
American Tobacco Co. Mr. McRey- 
nolds has maintained since the disso- 
lution of the Tobacco Trust that the 
plan approved by the U. S. Circuit 
Court in New York was a subterfuge 
and left conditions in the tobacco in- 
dustry practically unchanged. He 
urged the insertion of a provision in 
the tariff bill levying a special gradu- 
ated excise tax on the production of 
tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, and snuff 
by any one concern above certain 
specified limits, the plan proposed 
affecting about seven large companies. 

The Bill in the Senate.—After three 
days of general debate, the Senate 
began consideration of the bill in 
committee on July 23. During the 
first fortnight of debate the Demo- 
eratic leaders avoided a test of their 
uncertain party support by passing 
over for subsequent consideration the 
controversial items in the tariff 
schedules. The many votes forced by 
the Republicans, however, showed 
that the minority, through an irrecon- 


he Tax on Cotton Futures.—The| cilable division between the “stand- 
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unable to take advantage of the pre- 
carious situation of the Democratic 
majority. Half a dozen progressive 
Republicans voted regularly with the 
Democrats in favor of tariff reduc- 
tions and gave the Democrats a ma- 
jority of at least ten on nearly all 
divisions. Accordingly, in the middle 
of August, although the nominal 
Democratic majority was reduced to 
five by the death of Senator Joseph 
F. Johnston of Alabama on Aug. 8, 
Senator Simmons began to hasten the 
progress of the bill. The Finance 
Committee amendment placing cattle 
on the free list was sustained on 
Aug. 12 by a vote of 38 to 31, and 
two days later free wheat was ap- 
proved by 37 to 32. On the 16th the 
amendment imposing a duty on 
bananas was passed by a vote of 31 
to 28. In the debate on the sugar 
schedule on Aug. 19 all the Demo- 
crats except the Louisiana Senators, 
Ransdell and Thornton, who voted 
with the Republicans on nearly every 
important division in the Senate, sup- 
ported the Administration programme 
for free sugar in 1916. An amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Bristow (Kans.) 
for a gradual reduction of duty from 
the existing rate of $1.90 per hun- 
dredweight, which would have 
amounted in six years to 624 cents, 
was defeated by 39 to 34. The Sen- 
ate adopted, however, a clause pro- 
posed by Mr. Bristow to abolish im- 
mediately the Dutch standard color 
test for sugar, which was held to 
give results strongly in favor of the 
refiners. The wool schedule was dis- 
posed of on Aug. 23, the Republicans 
reserving their substitute proposals 
until the debate. on third reading; 
and on the 25th the Senate completed 
the revision of the tariff schedules by 
the approval of the free list. 

The opening of debate on the in- 
come-tax section revealed the first 
symptoms of serious insurgency in 
the ranks of the majority. The argu- 
ments of the progressive Republicans 
on a number of amendments increas- 
ing the surtax on large incomes, re- 
jected by the aid of regular Repub- 
lican votes on Aug. 26 and 27, created 
a strong sentiment for further revi- 
sion of the bill along these lines 
among the more progressive Demo- 
erats. On the 28th Senator La Fol- 


lette proposed an amendment levying 
a surtax of one per cent. on incomes 
between $10,000 and $20,000; of one- 
half of one per cent. additional on 
each $10,000 up to $50,000; *of one 
per cent. additional on each $10,000 
between $50,000 to $100,000; and of 
ten per cent. on incomes above $100,- 
000. Twelve Republicans joined the 
Democrats to defeat this amendment 
by a vote of 43 to 17; it was sup- 
ported, however, by Senator Varda- 
man (Miss.), and the Democratic 
leaders were able to prevent further 
defections only by an agreement to 
submit the question of increasing the 
rates on large incomes to a party 
conference. A Democratic caucus on 
Sept. 5 adopted an amendment im- 
posing a normal tax of one per cent. 
on incomes between $3,000 and $20,- 
000 and surtaxes as follows: one per 
cent. between $20,000 and $50,000; 
two per cent. between $50,000 and 
$75,000; three per cent. between $75,- 
000 and $100,000; four per cent. be- 
tween $100,000 and $250,000; five per 
cent. between $250,000 and $500,000; 
and six per cent. above $500,000. 
The Senate approved this amendment, 
with the other changes in the House 
bill proposed by the Finance Com- 
mittee on Sept. 6. 

Senator Hitchcock returned to the 
attack on trusts on Aug. 27 with an 
amendment to the corporation tax law 
extending to all corporations the 
principles of the scheme for the tax- 
ation of large tobacco companies re- 
jected by the Democratic caucus. It 
proposed a tax of five per cent., or 
five times the normal corporation tax, 
on the income of any concern produc- 
ing or selling from one-quarter to one- 


third of the total amount of any given . 


line of production, ten per cent. on 


\ 


concerns producing or selling from: 


one-third to one-half of the total, and 
20 per cent. on concerns producing or 
selling over one-half of the total, 
provided the concern had a total eapi- 
tal of over $50,000,000 and an annual 
product valued at more than $10,- 
000,000. The Senate rejected the pro- 
posal on the 29th by a vote of 41 
to 31. 

With the approval of the Com- 
mittee amendments for the taxation 
of cotton futures and wine spirits on 
Sept. 6, the bill was reported from 
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committee. In two days of final de- 
bate the Senate dealt with a flood 
of amendments, most of which had 
been once proposed and rejected in 
committee. On Sept. 8 Senator La 
Follette offered, a substitute wool 
schedule providing for a general cut 
in the existing rates based on a 
gradual reduction of the duty on raw 
wool from 30 per cent. in 1914 to 15 
per cent. in 1916; this amendment, 
rejected by a vote of 41 to 28, and 


another rejected’ amendment offered | 


by Mr. Penrose (Pa.) proposing a 
substitute schedule based on specific 
duties of seven to 18 cents per pound 
on wools of different classes,. were 
the extent of the postponed Republi- 
ean fight on free raw wool. The bill 
was passed by the Senate on Sept. 9 
substantially as reported by the Fi- 
nance Committee. The final vote was 
44 to 37, Senators La Follette and 
Poindexter voting with the Democrats 
and Senators Ransdell and Thornton 
' with the. Republicans. 

' The Bill in Conference.—The Sen- 
ate returned the bill to the House 
with 674 amendments. It was sent 
to conference on Sept. 11, and on the 
26th the Democratic conferees signed 
a report disposing of all the points of 
difference save one—the tax on deal- 
ings in cotton futures. The House 
conferees. accepted 427 of the Senate 
amendments without change; com- 
promises were reached on 96; and from 
the rest the Senate conferees receded. 
The Senate amendments abandoned in 
conference included those placing a 
duty on bananas, imposing an excise 
tax on wine spirits; changing ad 
valorem to specific duties in the silk 
schedule, and authorizing the Presi- 
dent to impose countervailing duties. 
One of the important compromises 
affected the income-tax section; the 
House conferees accepted the new sur- 
tax schedule and the new exemption 
limit of $3,000 with $1,000 additional 
on account of marriage, but rejected 
the further exemption for minor chil- 
dren. Another compromise was effect- 
ed on the House provision for a dis- 
count of five per cent. on duties on 
goods imported in American bottoms; 
the section was restored with the 
proviso that it sbould not be con- 
strued to conflict with existing 
_ treaties. In most important particu- 


lars, however, the conference report 
confirmed the changes made by the 
Senate, 

The Final Passage. — The House 
adopted the conference report on Sept. 
30 by a vote of 255 to 104; four 
Democrats were recorded in opposi- 
tion, and two Republicans, three Pro- 
gressives, and the single Independent 
voted with the majority. By a vote 
of 203 to 137 the House receded from 
its disagreement to the Clarke cot- 
ton-futures amendment, and _ substi- 
tuted by a vote of 171 to 161 the 
so-called Smith-Lever amendment, the 
adoption of which the House mana- 
gers had sought to secure in the 
conference. The Smith-Lever plan 
was urged by Mr. Underwood on‘ the 
suggestion of the President as a 
means of eliminating speculation in 
cotton futures without destroying the 
legitimate business of cotton ex- 
changes. It applied to all purely 
speculative trading the tax proposed 
in the Clarke amendment, but reduced 
the tax to the nominal sum of 50 
cents per 100 bales on contracts rigid- 
ly conforming, through the specifica- 
tion of certain provisions, with the 
Government’s standard of cotton grad- 
ing. The Senate Democrats in caucus 
on Oct. 1 resolved to stand by the 
conference report, to recede from the 
Clarke amendment, and to reject the 
Smith-Lever substitute. This  pro- 
gramme was carried out in the Sen- 
ate on the 2d; the conference report 
was approved by a vote of 36 to 17 
and the cotton-futures tax was aban- 
doned without a division. On Oct. 3 
the House sustained a motion by Mr. 
Underwood to recede from the Smith- 
Lever amendment, and with a second 
approval of the conference report the 
Underwood Tariff Act was enacted 
into law. 

President Wilson signed the bill at 
9:09 o’clock p.m. on Oct. 3. To the 
specially invited audience of party 
leaders he said: 

We have set the business of this coun- 
try free from those conditions which 
have made monopoly not only possible, 
but in a sense easy and natural. But 
there is no use taking away the condi- 
tions of monopoly if.we do not take 
away also the power to create monop- 
oly ; and that is a financial, rather than 
a merely circumstantial and economic, 


power. 
The power to control and guide and 
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direct the credits of the country is the 
power to say who shall and who shall 
not build up the industries of the coun- 
try, in which direction they shall be 
built, and in which direction they shall 
not be built. We are now about to take 
the second step, which will be the final 
step in setting the business of this 
country free. That is what we shall do 
in the Currency bill which the House 
has already passed and which I have 
the utmost confidence the Senate will 
pass much sooner than some pessimistic 
individuals believe. 

With the exception of a few clauses 
the Act went into effect immediately. 
The wool schedule did not become ef- 
fective until Jan. 1, 1914, although 
raw wool was admitted free from 
Dec. 1, 1913. The reduced rates in 
the sugar schedule go into effect on 
March 1, 1914. 

Imports in American Bottoms.— 
Immediately after the passage of the 
Tariff Act several foreign Govern- 
ments having commercial treaties 
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Preparation of Currency Legisla- 
tion.—The reform of the banking and 
currency system, the second of the! 
major items of the Democratic pro- 
gramme, was undertaken without the 
elaborate preparation of the revision 
of the tariff. The Underwood bill in| 
its essential features represented the 
convictions of a united party, formu- 
lated during weeks of patient inquiry | 
and offered to Congress with the | 
concurrence of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means and the Senate 
Committee on Finance. The currency 
bill, on the other hand, was strictly 
an Administration measure, represent- 
ing the theories of a few individuals. 
Thus, the tariff measure was enacted 
without essential change, while the 
currency legislation, supported by Jess 
cobperative effort, suffered from the 
conflict of theories within the Demo- 
cratic party. 

During the final session of the 
Sixty-second Congress a Democratic 
sub-committee of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, un- 
der the Chairmanship of Carter Glass 
(Va.), began the accumulation of ex- 
pert opinion on banking and currency 
reform. On the invitation of this | 
committee a score of authorities on | 
finance were given an opportunity to 
present their views in a series of 
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with the United States lodged protests 
with the Department of State against 
the clause discriminating in favor of 
American shipping by allowing a dis- 
count of five per cent. from the duties 
on imports in American bottoms. A 
number of the Administration leaders 
urged the repeal of the provis- 
ion, but Mr. Underwood, the 
author of the discriminating clause, 
declined to sanction its reconsidera- 
tion, The Attorney-General, however, 
advised the Treasury Department that, 
the clause could not be made opera- 
tive without impairing the treaty 
obligations of the United States to- 
ward 23 foreign nations, whose ship- 
ping was guaranteed equal rights with 
that of the United States. The See- 
retary of the Treasury accordingly 
issued 
customs on Noy. 8 to make no allow- 
ances of discount under the Act. 


RESERVE ACT 


hearings begun on Jan. 6 and con- 
tinued at intervals to the close of the 
session. In the early weeks of the 
first session of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress the attention of both houses was 
concentrated on the revision of the 
tariff. The possibility of currency 
legislation in the extra session, in 
fact, was not seriously considered un- 
til the House had disposed of the 
Underwood bill early in May. The 
suggestion came from the President 
on May 8, in response to an inquiry 
from Mr. Underwood as to what the 
House should do while the tariff bill 
was under consideration in the Sen- 
ate, and the drafting of a currency 
measure was undertaken forthwith. 
The House Committee on Banking 
and Currency was not yet organized; 
the Senate Committee had seareely 
met. The Senate on May 22 author- 
ized the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to hold hearings on the pro- 
posed legislation, but the tariff bill 
and the lobby inquiry limited the 
immediate activity of the Committee 
to the issue of a questionnaire to 
bankers and financial experts. Hence, 
the measure presented to Congress was 
almost holt the result of the eol- 
laboration of Senator Robert L. Owen 
and 
the Senate and House Committees on 
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Banking and Curreney, Mr. McAdoo, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
President Wilson. 

The President’s Currency Message. 
—President Wilson’s message on cur- 
rency reform was delivered in person 
in joint session of the two houses of 
Congress on June 23. He urged the 
immediate necessity of giving “the 
business men of this country a bank- 
ing and currency system by means of 
which they can make use of the free- 
dom of enterprise and of individual 


initiative’ about to be bestowed upon | 


them by the prospective tariff changes. 


We are about to set them free; we 
must not leave them without the tools 
of action when they are free. ... One 
of the chief things business needs now 
and will need increasingly as it gains 
in scope and vigor in the years immedi- 
ately ahead of us is the proper means 
by which readily to vitalize its credits, 
eorporate and individual, and its origi- 


native brains... . The tyrannies of 
business, big and little, lie within the 
fields of CTOMIES 2) 5 It is perfectly 


clear that it is our duty to supply the 
new banking and currency system the 
country needs, and it will immediately 
need more than ever. . 

The principles on which we should 
act are also clear. The country has 
sought and seen its path in this matter 
within the last few years, sees it now 
more clearly than it ever saw it before, 
much more clearly than when the last 
legislative proposals on the subject were 
made. We must have a currency, not 
rigid as now, but readily, elastically re- 
sponsive to sound credit, the expanding 
and contracting credits of everyday 
transactions, the normal ebb and flow 
of personal and corporate dealings. Our 
banking laws must mobilize reserves, 
must not permit the concentration any- 
where in a few hands of the monetary 
resources of the country or their use 
for speculative purpoSes in such vol- 
ume as to hinder or impede or stand in 
the way of other more legitimate, more 
fruitful uses. And the control of the 
new system of banking and issue which 
our new laws are to set up must be pub- 
lic, not private, must be vested in the 
Government itself, so that the banks may 
be the instruments, not the masters, of 
business and of individual enterprise 
and initiative. 


The Owen-Glass Bill—The Federal 
Reserve Act was introduced on June 
26, in the Senate by Senator Owen 
(S. 2639) and in the House by Mr. 
Glass (H. R. 6454). The defects of 
the existing system, the chief of which 


are outlined on another page (see 


XIV, Banking and Currency), were 
clearly defined in the elaborate in- 
quiry of the National Monetary Com- 
mission which ended its labors in 


1912. That Commission recommended 
the establishment under a Federal 
charter of a central reserve bank 
with branches in 15 districts, to be 
owned and controlled by the subscrib- 
ing banks, which should act as the 
fiscal agent of the Government, ac- 
cept deposits from subscribing banks, 
rediscount commercial paper, and 
issue currency to replace the existing 
national-bank circulation (A. Y. B., 
1911, pp. 304-7; 1912, p. 346). In 
the estimation of many bankers and 
economists, the plan offered a satis- 
factory means of providing an elastic 
currency and of mobilizing reserves. 
The Democrats, however, repudiated 
the principle of centralized control by 
banking interests as the invention of 
the “money trust.” Their theory, as 
defined in the President’s message, 
considered the banks as public utilities 
over which the representatives of the 
people should retain ultimate control. 
Hence, the fundamental principle of 
the Owen-Glass bill was the decentrali- 
zation of the system so far as bankers 
were directly concerned, and the es- 
tablishment of complete government 
control through a board from which 
the representation of banking inter- 
ests should be absolutely excluded. 
Organization of Federal Reserve 
Banks.—The bill proposed to divide 
the continental United States into at 
least 12 districts, determined by the 
convenience and customary course of 
business of the community, and to 
ereate in a reserve city in each dis- 
trict a Federal reserve bank, to be 
incorporated under a Federal charter 
for a period of 20 years. It required 
each national bank in the district, 
subject to the penalty of dissolution, 
to subseribe to the capital stock of 
the Federal reserve bank a sum equal 
to 20 per cent. of its unimpaired capi- 
tal, one-half to be paid in and the 
remainder to be subject to call; the 
capital of the Federal reserve bank, 
in’ no case to be less than $5,000,000 
paid-up and unimpaired, should be 
increased or decreased with the capi- 
tal of the subscribing banks and the 
shares should not be subject to trans- 
fer or hypothecation. For each Fed- 
eral reserve bank was prescribed a 
| board of nine directors, three chosen 
by the subseribing banks as their rep- 
resentatives, three chosen by the 
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banks as representatives of the com- 
mercial, agricultural or industrial in- 
terests of the district, and three 
nominated by the Federal Reserve 
Board, one of whom, designated as 
“Wederal reserve agent,” should be 
the official representative of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and e# officio 
chairman of the board of directors; 
the term of office was fixed at three 
years, one director of each class retir- 
ing each year. State banks and trust 
companies with capital suflicient to 
entitle them to become national banks 
‘under the provisions of the National 
Banking Act were declared eligible, 
on the authorization of the holders 
of 51 per cent. of their stock and with 
the approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, to become national banks; 
or, subject in each case to the ap- 
proval of the Federal Reserve Board, 
to become stockholders in the Federal 
reserve banks with the same obliga- 
tions and privileges as national banks. 
Under regulations to be established 
by the Federal Reserve Board, Federal 
reserve banks were empowered to es- 
tablish branch offices in their respec- 
tive reserve districts to the number 
of one for each $500,000 of the capital 
of each bank. 

The Federal Reserve Board.—For 
the direction and control of the sys- 
tem the bill created a Federal Re- 
serve Board of seven members, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Con- 
troller of the Currency e# officio, and 
four members appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the approval of the Senate 
for terms of eight years, one to retire 
biennially, at an annual salary of 
$10,000. Of the appointed members 
it was provided that one should be a 
person experienced in banking but 
that none should act as a director of 
any banking institution or Federal 
reserve bank during the term of ‘his 
appointment. The chairmanship of 
the Board was vested in the Secretary 
of the Treasury ew officio; under his 
supervision one of the appointed mem- 
bers was to be the active managing 
officer with the title of “governor” of 
the Federal Reserve Board. For its 
expenses the Board was empowered 
to levy on the Federal reserve banks 
in proportion to their capital. 

The administrative powers of the 


Federal Reserve Board were defined 
as follows: 

To examine at its discretion the ac- 
counts, books and affairs of each Fed- 
eral reserve bank and to require such 
statements and reports as it may deem 
necessary. 

To require or on application to permit 
a Federal reserve bank to rediscount the 
paper of any other Federal reserve bank. 

To suspend for a period not exceed- 
ing 30 days (and to renew such sus- 
pension for periods not to exceed 15 
days) any and every reserve require- 
ment specified in the Act. 

To supervise and regulate the issue 
and retirement of Treasury notes to 
Federal reserve banks. 

To require the removal of officials of 
Federal reserve banks for incompetency, 
dereliction of duty, fraud or deceit. 

To require the writing off of doubtful 
or worthless assets upon the books and 
balance sheets of Federal reserve banks. 

To suspend the further operations of 
any Federal reserve bank and appoint 
a receiver therefor. 


Functions of Federal Reserve Banks. 
—Within a year of the passage of 
the Act the bill directed the deposit 
in Federal reserve banks of all moneys 
held in the general fund of the United 
States; thereafter the Federal reserve 
banks should act as the fiscal agents 
of the United States, receiving on de- 
posit all revenues and making dis- 
bursements on check drawn against 
the Government deposits, on which 
interest should be paid at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Every national bank was re- 
quired, within 60 days of the estab- 
lishment of a Federal reserve bank 
in its district, to deposit therein a 
sum equal to not less than three per 
eent. of its total demand liabilities 
exclusive of circulating notes, and 
after 14 months to increase and majn- 
tain its credit balance at not less 
than five per cent. of its demand 
liabilities; the deposits of national 
banks, on which no interest was to be 
paid, might be made in lawful money, 
national bank notes, Federai reserve 
notes, checks and drafts on solvent 
banks, or acceptances authorized un- 
der the Act. 

The bill required every Federal 
reserve bank to receive on deposit at 
par and without charge for exchange 
or collection checks and _ drafts. 
drawn upon any of its depositors, by 
any of its depositors upon any other 
depositor, or by any depositor in any 
other Federal reserve bank upon funds 
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credited therein. The Federal Re- 
serve Board was directed to promul- 
gate regulations to govern the trans- 
fer of funds at par between Federal 
reserve banks, and was empowered at 
its discretion to exercise the function 
of a clearing house for the Federal 
reserve banks and to require each 
Federal reserve bank to act as a clear- 
ing house for its member banks. 

The Federal reserve banks were au- 
thorized to discount for member 
banks on their endorsement: 


(1) Notes and bills of exchange of a 
character approved by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, arising out of commercial 
transactions other than dealings in 
stocks and bonds, that is, paper issued 
or drawn for agricultural, industrial or 
commercial purposes, maturing at not 
more than 45 days, and notes and bills 
secured by bonds of the United States or 
any of its political subdivisions matur- 
ing at not more than four months; (2) 
Approved commercial paper maturing at 
between 45 and 120 days, not more than 
50 per cent. for any one depositing bank 
at more than 60 days, provided the cash 
reserve of the rediscounting reserve bank 
exceeds 834 per cent. of its total out- 
standing demand liabilities; (3) Ac- 
eeptances based on the exportation or 
importation of goods maturing at not 
more than 90 days and endorsed by at 
least one member bank in addition to 
the acceptor, to an amount for any one 
member bank not in excess of 50 per 
cent. of its capital. 


The Federal Reserve Board was em- 


_powered, when required by the public 


interest, at its discretion to author- 
ize the reserve banks to discount the 
direct obligations of member banks, 
secured by the deposit of satisfactory 
securities, to an amount for each bor- 


rowing bank not exceeding 50 per 


cent. of its unimpaired capital. Sub- 
ject to review by the Federal Reserve 

oard, each reserve bank was em- 
powered to establish each week or 
oftener a minimum rate of discount 
for each class of paper. 

The Federal reserve banks were 
further empowered: (1) under regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, to deal in the open 
market in bankers’ bills, cable trans- 
fers and bills of exchange of the 
classes eligible for rediscount; (2) to 
deal in gold coin and bullion and to 
make loans thereon; (3) to invest in 
United States bonds and_ short-term 
sg ani of the United States, and 
its dependencies, of the several states, 
and of any foreign Government; (4) 


to deal in bills of exchange payable 
in foreign countries, maturing at not 
more than 90 days, bearing the en-~ 
dorsement of a member bank and at 
least one other responsible party; (5) 
with the consent of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, to establish agencies in 
foreign countries and through them to 
deal in foreign bills of exchange 
maturing at not more than 90 days 
and bearing the endorsement of at 
least two responsible parties. 

From the net earnings of Federal 
reserve banks the bill provided that 
shareholders should receive a cumu- 
lative annual dividend of five per 
cent. on the paid-in capital; one-half 
of the balance should be paid to the 
Federal Government and the other 
half to a surplus fund until the ac- 
cumulated surplus reached 20 per 
cent. of the paid-in capital, after 
which the entire excess of earnings 
over dividend charges should be paid 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

Federal Reserve Treasury Notes.— 
The bill authorized an issue of Fed- 
eral Reserve Treasury notes to the 
amount of $500,000,000 plus the 
amount of national-bank notes re- 
tired after the passage of the Act, 
to be obligations of the United States 
redeemable in gold on demand at 
the Treasury or at any Federal re- 
serve bank and receivable for all 
taxes, customs and other public dues. 
On application of the board of direc- 
tors, through the Federal reserve 
agent, accompanied by the tender to 
the Federal reserve agent of collateral 
security in the form of commercial 
paper acceptable for discount to the 
full amount of the note issue re- 
quested, the Federal Reserve Board 
was empowered to issue Federal Re- 
serve Treasury notes to any Federal 
reserve bank, fixing the rate of in- 
terest to be paid by the Federal re- 
serve bank, on the assets of which 
the Treasury notes so issued should 
become a first and paramount lien. 
A Federal reserve bank disbursing 
Treasury notes of this issue was re- 
quired to segregate in its own vaults 
gold or lawful money equal in amount 
to 334 per cent. of the notes paid 
out; it might be required, at the dis- 
cretion of the Federal Reserve Board, 
to maintain on deposit in the Treas- 
ury gold or lawful money equal in 
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amount to five per cent. of the Treas- 
ury notes issued to it, but this sum 
should be counted as a part of the 
334 per cent. reserve required on 
notes disbursed. The liability of a 
Federal reserve bank for outstanding 
Federal Reserve Treasury notes might 
be reduced at any time, and a cor- 
responding part of the collateral se- 
curity and reserve released, by the 
deposit in the Treasury or with the 
Federal reserve agent of Treasury 
notes, other lawful money, or gold 
bullion. 

Retirement of National Bank Circu- 
lation—From the passage of the Act 
the bill limited the note 
national banks to the amount out- 
standing at the passage of the Act, 
_and provided that national-bank cir- 
culation withdrawn in the manner 
prescribed by law should not be re- 
issued. It provided for the gradual 
retirement of national bank circula- 


tion by authorizing the Secretary of | 
the Treasury to exchange for the two} 


per cent. bonds deposited as security 
for circulating notes three per cent. 
bonds of the United States without 


circulation privilege maturing in 20) 
years and exempt from Federal, state | 
The amount of | 


and local taxation. 
two per cent. bonds for which 
national bank could apply for ex- 
change in any year, except with the 
consent of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was limited to five per 
cent. of the amount on deposit at 
the passage of the Act. In propor- 
tion as the two per cent. bonds were 
thus refunded, the power of national 
banks to issue bond-secured currency 
should cease; they 
continue to issue circulating notes to 
the amount secured by the deposit 
of two per cent. bonds for a period 
of 20 years from the passage of the 
Act, but they were forbidden to make 
use of any substitute for circulating 
notes in the form of clearing-house 
certificates, cashiers’ checks or other 
obligations ; not specifically provided 
for in the Act. At the end of 20 
years from the passage of the Act, 
the bill provided that all outstand- 
ing two per cent. bonds should be ex- 
changed for three per cent. bonds, 
and that all outstanding national 
bank notes should be recalled and 
redeemed within a period and under 


issue of, 


a} 


could, however, | 
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| regulations to be prescribed by the 
Federal Reserve Board. The provi- 
sion of the National Banking Act re- 
quiring newly organized National 
banks to deposit United States regis- 
tered bonds with the Treasurer of 
the United States before commencing 
business was repealed. 

Reserves of National and Federal 
Reserve Banks.—The reserves to be 
held by national banks after the es- 
tablishment of Federal reserve banks 
in the respective districts were pre- 
scribed as follows: 

1. For country banks, that is, banks 
outside existing reserve and central 
reserve cities, 15 per cent. of their 
, aggregate deposits, made up of five 
per cent. in lawful money in their 
; own vaults, and for 14 months three 
| per cent. and thereafter five per cent. 
}on deposit with Federal reserve 
banks; the remainder for 36 months 
might consist of balances due na- 
tional banks in reserve or central 
reserve cities; thereafter the remain- 
der should be held in lawful money 
or deposited in Federal reserve banks, 
except with the permission of the 
Federal Reserve Board to count as 


reserves balances on deposit with 
banks in reserve or central reserve 
cities. 


2. For banks in reserve cities, 25 
| per cent. of their outstanding deposits 
for a period of 26 months, 224 per 
|}ecent. for a further period of 12 
| months, and 20 per cent. permanently 
thereafter; for 60 days 124 per cent. 
| of the reserve should be maintained 
in lawful money in their own vaults 
and thereafter 10 per cent. The re- 
mainder might be deposited with 
Federal reserve banks, or, for a pe- 
riod not exceeding 36 months, with 
a reserve agent in central reserve 
cities, the required deposits in Federal 
reserve banks, however, being obliga- 
tory. 

3. For banks in central reserve 
cities, 25 per cent. of their outstand- 
ing deposits for a period of 14 
months, 224 per cent. for a further 
period of 12 months, and 20 per cent. 
permanently thereafter; for 60 days 
20 per cent. of the reserve should be 
maintained in lawful money in their 
own vaults and thereafter 10 per 
cent.; the remainder might be kept 
either in their own vaults or with 
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the Federal reserve banks, the re- 
quired deposit in Federal reserve 
banks, however, being obligatory. 

As a further incentive to the re- 
tirement of national bank circulation, 
the bill repealed the provision of the 
National Banking Act permitting 
barks to count as a part of their 
lawful reserves the five per cent. 
fund deposited with the Treasurer of 
the United States for the redemption 
of circulating notes. 

Federal reserve banks were required 
to maintain at all times in their own 
vaults a reserve in gold or lawful 
money of not less than 33% per cent. 
of their outstanding demand liabili- 
ties. 

Powers of National Banks.—Every 

national bank not situated in a re- 
serve or central reserve city or any 
other city prescribed at the dis- 
cretion of the Federal Reserve Board, 
was authorized to make loans ma- 
turing at not more than nine months 
on the security of improved and un- 
encumbered farm land within its | 
reserve district, of value not less than 
double the amount of the loan, to an 
aggregate amount equal to 25 per 
cent. of its capital and surplus or 
50 per cent. of its time deposits. At 
the discretion of the Federal Reserve 
Board, national banks with a capital 
of $1,000,000 might be permitted to 
establish branches in foreign coun- 
tries for the furtherance of the for- 
eign commerce of the United States 
and to act, if so required, as the 
fiseal agents of:the United States. 
_ The Bill in the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency.—The con- 
sideration of H. R. 6454 in the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
followed the precedent established by 
the Committee on Ways and Means | 
in dealing with the Tariff bill. The) 
Democratic members formulated their 
amendments in secret conference and 
called the full Committee in consul- 
tation only for formal action on the 
final report. 

The first result of the introduction 
of the Owen-Glass bill was an im- 
mediate drop in the price of Govern- 
ment two per cent. bonds, the in- 
vestment value of which was seri- 
ously impaired by the partial with- 
drawal of the circulation privilege. 
The last previous sale of registered 
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bonds, on June 18, was at 1004; the 
price bid gradually declined from 
100 on June 27 to 983 on July 11. 
Some change in the bill to protect 
the holders of these bonds was urgent- 
ly demanded, and on July 9 the 
Secretary of the Treasury announced 
that an agreement had been reached 
with Mr. Glass and Senator Owen 
for an amendment removing the limi- 
tation on the power of the banks to 
issue circulating notes on the security 
of two per cent. bonds and restoring 
the full privileges of the existing law 
during the refunding period of 20 
years. The amendment was approved 
by the Democratic members of the 
House Committee on July 15, and a 
further change in the provisions for 
refunding made the bonds outstand- 
ing at the end of the 20-year period 
redeemable in cash at par and ac- 
crued interest instead of in three per 
cent. bonds. Nevertheless the bonds 
continued to decline and on July 26 
sold at 954, the lowest point reached. 
On July 31 Mr. McAdoo announced 
the transfer of $25,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000 of Treasury funds to facili- 
tate crop movements to national 
banks in the West and South which 


| had taken out at least 40 per cent. 


of their authorized circulation; as 
security for these deposits Govern- 
ment bonds would be accepted at par, 
The bonds responded immediately to 
this alleged device to restore their 
value, selling up to 984 on Aug. 1. 
On July 11 the majority sub-com- 
mittee adopted an amendment provid- 
ing that the ownership of the sur- 
plus funds accumulated from the 
earnings of Federal reserve banks 
should be vested in the Government 
instead of in the banks; the Govern- 
ment’s share of these earnings, it was 
agreed on the 16th, should be de- 
voted to a reduction of the bonded 
indebtedness of the United States. 
Mr. Wingo (Ark.) offered a resolu- 
tion on the 17th that the deposit of 
Government funds in the regional re- 
serve banks should be on a competi- 
tive basis; the amendment was re- 
jected by a vote of eight to three, 
although the principle of competitive 
bidding for Government deposits was 
approved by the Democratie platform 
of 1912. The sub-committee on the 
same day struck from the bill the 
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clause permitting the discount by|the Pujo Committee. On July 18 an 
regional reserve banks of the direct| amendment offered by Mr. Bulkley 
obligations of member banks, and ex-| (Ohio) to prohibit national banks 
tended the maturity period of paper| from making loans in which officers 
eligible for rediscount from 45 to 60| or directors were in any way inter- 
days. On the 21st the conference re-| ested was defeated by a large major- 
moved the limitation on the amount| ity; on the 23d the conference re- 
of the proposed issue of Federal re-| jected a provision tantamount to a 
serve notes, but decided that the note) Federal guarantee of bank deposits 
issue thus made unlimited save by) offered by Mr. Wingo (Ark.); but 
the requirements of business should) the insurgents secured sufficient sup- 
be on a gold basis; it was provided,| port to force the approval by a vote 
therefore, that the reserve of 334 per] of seven to five of an amendment pro- 
cent. held by Federal reserve banks} hibiting the interlocking of directo- 
against note issues should consist of| rates. Meanwhile Mr. Ragsdale 
gold or gold certificates instead of (S. C.) had suffered defeat on the 
“gold or lawful money” as provided | 22d on an amendment to make cotton 
in the bill. | warehouse receipts eligible for redis- 

Hitherto an outward semblance of| count by Federal reserve banks and 
harmony among the Democratic mem-| was definitely cast thereby into the 
bers of the Committee had been care-| ranks of the insurgents. Assured of 
fully preserved. It was destroyed at| the support of the ultra-radicals in 
this point by an open revolt of the| the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
ultra-radical members, inspired from! rency, Mr. Henry prepared a substi- 
without the Committee by Mr. Henry} tute for the Owen-Glass bill which 
(Tex.). During the early conferences was offered in the conference by Mr. 
differences of opinion among the mem-| Ragsdale on July 24. Using the ad- 
bers on the provisions of the Adminis- | ministration measure as a basis, Mr. 
tration measure, instead of yielding) Henry’s bill embodied all the recom- 
to compromise, grew more pronounced; | mendations of the Pujo report, and 
and with the alignment of the Demo-| to make “proper provision for the 
cratic members of the Committee in| debtor classes and those who toil and 
two distinct and hostile groups, the) prcduce and sustain the country.” the 
consideration of the bill rapidly de-| Owen-Glass bill being written “wholly 
generated into a struggle between the| in the interests of the creditor class— 
insurgents on the one hand and. on| the banking and fraternity and the 
the other, the less radical members,| commercial world,” proposed an issue 
headed by Mr. Glass, who strove to| of currency based on warehouse cer- 
protect the bill against what they be-| tificates for cotton, corn and wheat. 
lieved to be useless or dangerous in-| It was so patently destructive of the 
novations. Among the House Demo-| Administration measure that Presi- 
erats the most active and outspoken| dent Wilson intervened to subdue the 
opponent of the Administration} insurgent movement, which, while it 
measure was Mr. Henry, the author} had not sufficient support to imperil 
of the original resolution directing} the Owen-Glass bill, had already 
the money-trust investigation. He| thrown into confusion the administra- 
demanded the postponement of cur-| tion schedule for the passage of the 
rency legislation to a more searching! measure through the House. On July 
inquiry into banking methods, and 24 Mr. Wilson urged Mr. Henry to 
to that end introduced a resolution | abandon his opposition to the Owen- 
on July 12 directing the reopening of | Glass bill and to submit his proposals 
the money-trust investigation with | for the extension of agricultural 
enlarged scope. Although it was re- | credit to Congress in a separate 
ferred to his own Committee on| measure. With the recalcitrants on 
Rules, the resolution was not reported.| the Committee the President at- 
Nevertheless, Mr. Henry was able to| tempted to deal individually but 
influence the ultra-radicals in the| without conspicuous success. The 
Committee on Banking and Currency| President insisted, however, that ab- 
to endeavor to give effect in the Owen-| solute secrecy be preserved as to 
Glass bill to the recommendations of! future conflicts and that the settle- 
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ment of the differences in the Com- 
mittee be transferred to a caucus of 
the House Democrats; accordingly on 
July 28 the conference agreed to 
submit the bill to caucus on Aug. 11. 

Notwithstanding the injunction of 
secrecy, the subsequent proceedings of 
the conference were currently re- 
ported in the press. They offered 
scant encouragement to the ultra- 
radicals in the House. To meet the 
criticism that the Federal Reserve 
Board composed exclusively of Presi- 


dential appointees would be amenable | 
wholly | 
without qualification to regulate bank- | 


to political influences and 
ing affairs, the conference adopted on 
July 31 an amendment offered by Mr. 
Glass providing for the creation of 
an advisory board of bankers, com- 
posed of one representative from each 
of the regional reserve banks, whose 
advice and recommendations the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board might accept and 
“request at its discretion. The confer- 
‘ence on Aug. 1 reversed its action of 
July 23, struck from the bill the pro- 
hibition of interlocking directorates 


and rejected the Henry proposals for | 


agricultural curreney; on the same 
day amendments were adopted reduc- 
ing the period for the maintenance of 
bank reserves at 25 per cent. from 


two years to 60 days, and providing | 
for a division of the net profits of) 


the Federal reserve banks above divi- 
dend requirements on the basis of 40 
per cent. to member banks in pro- 


portion to their average annual bal: securities” 


ances, and 60 per cent, to the Govern- 


3; the dissentients were Ragsdale 
(S. C.), Neeley (Kans.) and Eagle 
(Tex.), Mr. Wingo voting for the 
report with reservation of the right 
to offer amendments in caucus. 
The House Democratic Caucus.— 
In the caucus of the House Demo- 
crats, to which the amended bill 
was submitted on Aug. 11, the insur- 
gency within and without the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency was 
finally suppressed and the party 
united in support of the Administra- 
tion measure. President Wilson fore- 
stalled the radical demand for agri- 
cultural currency by the issue on 
the 13th of a statement that legisla- 
tion providing agricultural credit 
facilities on a scale much more com- 
prehensive than could possibly be 
secured by any amendment to the 
Owen-Glass bill would be introduced 
in the next session of Congress. Mr. 
Henry on the 20th offered his amend- 
ments to authorize the Federal re- 
serve banks to rediscount notes or bills 
secured by warehouse receipts or liens 
on agricultural products, but the 
eaucus rejected these and all similar 
proposals by overwhelming majorities. 


|The sole concession to the radicals 


was an amendment adopted on Aug. 
25 altering the language of the sec- 
tion excluding from rediscount privi- 
leges paper drawn for the purpose of 
carrying or trading in stock, bonds, 
“or other securities”; the last words 
were changed to “other investment 
and a provision was in- 
serted that nothing in the Act should 


ment, to be used for the purpose of be construed to render ineligible for 


reducing outstanding bonded indebted- | 


ness. In*the last session of the con- 
ference on Aug. 5 the Henry proposals 
were rejected a second time; the final 
amendments provided for bipartisan 


representation on the Federal Re-| 


serve Board by the requirement that 
not more than two of the appointive 
members should be chosen from one 
political party; and authorized na- 
tional banks, with the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, to or- 
ganize and operate savings depart- 


q ments and to act as trustees for 


a yy - 


_ mortgage loans. After a month’s 
__ strife the Democratic members of the 
_ Committee on Banking and Currency 


ey to report the bill favorably to 
House caucus by a vote of 11 to 


rediscount “notes and bills of ex- 
change secured by staple agricultural 
products or other goods, wares or 
merchandise.” Mr. Neeley’s amend- 
ment to prohibit interlocking direc- 
torates was excluded from the bill 
on the 22d by a resolution offered 
by Mr. Underwood and adopted by a 
vote of 130 to 60, referring this and 
all similar amendments to the Howse 
Committee on the Judiciary with in- 
structions to prepare and report a 
separate bill for this purpose. Eleven 
amendments were adopted in caucus, 
the most important of which, besides 
those already referred to, abolished 
the clause requiring the Federal re- 
serve banks to pay interest on Govern- 
ment deposits; reduced the reserves 
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of country banks from 15 to 12 per 
cent. and of reserve and central re- 
serve city banks from 20 to 18 per 
cent.; further secured the gold basis 
for Federal reserve currency by re- 
quiring that the deposit in the Treas- 
ury of five per cent. of the amount 
of the outstanding notes which might 
be required of the regional reserve 
banks should be in gold instead of 
gold “or lawful money” as provided 
in the bill; made mandatory the ad- 
mission of state banks to the system 
under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Federal Reserve Board; and ex- 
tended the period of maturity of 
loans on farm Jands from nine months 
to a year. On Aug. 28 the caucus 
adopted the Administration bill as a 
party measure by a vote of 160 to 9. 

The Bill in the House.—The amend- 
ed bill was reintroduced in the House 
as a new measure (H. R. 7837) by 
Mr. Glass on Aug. 29 and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. With one further minor 
amendment the bill was approved on 
Sept. 4 by a vote of 11 to one; with 
the exception of the single dissentient, 
Mr. Burke (Pa.), the Republicans re- 
frained from voting. On the 9th Mr. 
Glass reported the bill to the House 
and four days of general debate be- 
gan on the following day. Four days 
likewise were allowed for the con- 
sideration of the measure clause by 
clause. On the 15th the House re- 
jected amendments to curtail the 
powers of the Federal reserve agent, 
to prohibit the directors of national 


banks from serving on the board of; 


more than one bank or other financial 
institution, and to reduce the obliga- 
tory subseription to the capital stock 
of Federal reserve banks from 20 to 
10 per cent. of the paid-up and unim- 
paired capital of national banks; and 
on the 17th, by a vote of 266 to 100, 
a motion by Mr. Walters (Pa.) to 
recommit the bill to the Committee 
with instructions to report a provi- 
sion prohibiting interlocking directo- 
rates. The most important provision 
added in the House was adopted to 
meet the charge of the Republicans 
that the amendment making Federal 
reserve notes payable in gold “or law- 
ful money” practically repealed the 
gold-standard law; by a vote of 298 
to 69 the House approved a clause 


reaffirming the gold standard by pro- 
viding that nothing in the Act should 
be construed to repeal the parity pro- 
visions contained in the Act of March 
14, 1900. The House passed the bill 
on Sept. 18 by a vote of 286 to 84, 
24 Republicans and 14 Progressives 
voting with the majority, and only 
three Democrats in opposition—Elder 
of Louisiana, Calloway of Texas, and 
Witherspoon of Mississippi. 

The Bankers’ Attitude —With the 
submission of the Owen-Glass bill to 
the House Democratic caucus, the 
banking interests took concerted ac- 
tion to urge upon Congress their ob- 
jections to certain features of the 
measure. Hitherto the attitude of the 
bankers had been disclosed in individ- 
ual expressions of opinion, and while 
the published criticisms ranged over ~ 
all sections of the bill, they dealt, 
for the most part, with the general 
principles of the proposed legislation. 
The bankers approved the principle of . 
asset currency and the creation of an 
organization for centralized’ control of 
reserves. With practical unanimity, 
however, they recommended that the 
new currency should be issued by’ 
the banks and not by the Federal 
xovernment, and demanded a recon- 
stitution of the Federal Reserve Board 
to provide for the adequate represen- 
tation of the banking interests and 
the elimination of the danger of 
political control inherent in the pro- 
posed method of appointment. The 
complete separation of banking man- 
agement from bank ownership and 
its concentration in the hands of a 
commission without expert knowledge 
of banking problems and_ practices 
wielding the enormous powers of the 
Federal Reserve Board, they asserted, 
would deter national banks from en- 
tering the system, and since the banks 
were to be deprived of the privilege 
of issuing bond-secured  eurreney, 
would influence them, in the absence 
of compensating advantages, to with- 
draw entirely from the national bank- 
ing system and take out state char- 
ters. The bankers further criticized 
the dispersion of reserves among 12 
regional reserve banks, the result of 
which would be, they declared, to 
make it difficult for large borrowers 
in the natural centers of trade to 
obtain accommodations. The country 
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bankers particularly protested against 
the withdrawal of the privilege of 
maintaining a part of their reserves 
on deposit with correspondents in re- 
serve cities, and the entire profession 
united in a demand for a general 
lowering of the reserve requirements, 

The House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, it will be seen, showed 
some disposition to meet these criti- 
cisms, but their amendments were 
only on minor points and left: the 
bill essentially unchanged. On Aug. 
22-23 a conference of the Currency 
Commission of the American Bankers’ 
Association and representatives of the 
47 state bankers’ associations and the 
191 clearing-house associations of the 
country was held in Chicago. This 
conference united in recommending a 
large number of changes in the bill, 
of which the following were the most 
important: 


That there should be established one 
central Federal reserve bank instead of 
12, and if this is found inexpedient, the 
number should not exceed five, with as 
many branches as may be required in 
every part of the country. 

That membership in the Federal re- 
serve banks be made voluntary instead 
of compulsory on the part of national 
banks, 

That the subscription to the capital 
stock of the Federal reserve banks be 
reduced from 20 to 10 per cent. of the 
eapitalization of banks applying for 
membership. 

That in order to remove the control 
of the Federal reserve banks from po- 
litical influence, direction of the insti- 
tution be vested in a board of seven 
members, composed of the Secretary of 
the Treasury ev officio; three members 
to be appointed by the President with 
due regard to the seerapaical terri- 
tory; and three members to be selected 
by the directors of the Federal reserve 
banks. 

That the authority of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to compel one member bank 
to rediscount paper of another member 
bank be made optional instead of man- 
datory. 

That the cumulative dividends al- 
lowed member banks on their shares in 
the Federal reserve banks be increased 
from five to six per cent. 

That the country bank’s required re- 
serve be reduced from 15 to 12 per cent. 
and that not less than four per cent. be 
kept in the bank vault, not less than 
four per cent. deposited with the Fed- 

l_ reserve bank, and the remainder 
with a correspondent. 

That the reserve city banks’ required 
reserve be fixed at 18 per cent. instead 
of 20 and 25 per cent. as by the former 
yariable scale; of this six per cent. is 
to remain in vault, six pat cent. in a 
Federal reserve bank, and six per cent, 


with a correspondent in a central reserve 


y. 

That the central reserve city banks’ 
required reserve, which varies from 20 
to 25 per cent., be fixed at 20 per cent., 
10 per cent. in the vault and 10 per 
cent. in the Wederal reserve banks. 

That the time limit on farm loans be 
extended from nine to 12 months. 

That the section of the bill relating 
to savings departments be stricken out. 


These recommendations formed the 
basis of practically all the testimony 
offered in the hearings held by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency (see infra); they were re- 
iterated again and again not only by 
the special committee entrusted with 
their presentation, for whom the hear- 
ings were primarily opened, but also 
by the bankers representing all sec- 
tions and all classes of institutions, 
who appeared subsequently before the 
Committee either by invitation or on 
their own initiative. During the fol- 
lowing weeks the recommendations 
were endorsed in whole or in part by 
scores of state bankers’ associations, 
clearing-house associations and com- 
mercial organizations, and they were 
reaffirmed with one dissenting vote in 
the annual meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association held in Boston 
during the week of Oct. 6. 

The most important feature of the 
meeting of the American Bankers’ 
Association was the unanimous adop- 
tion by the 2,000 country bankers in 
attendance of resolutions of protest 
against a few of the provisions of the 
Owen-Glass bill especially affecting 
country business. Hitherto the spon- 
sors of the bill in Congress had main- 
tained that the opposition attributed 
to the country banks was invented to 
serve the interests of the larger insti- 
tutions. The points covered by the 
emphatic repudiation of this theory by 
the country bankers in Boston were 
subsequently urged upon the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The Senate Hearings.—Having in- 
tervened successfully to expedite the 
passage of the bill by the House, 
President Wilson was called upon 
early in August to deal with certain 
symptoms of recaleitrancy in the Sen- 
ate. A few of the Senate Democrats, 
of whom the most outspoken was Sen- 
ator Hitchcock (Neb.), objected to 
the consideration of currency legisla- 
tion in the extra session and urged 
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the adjournment of Congress on the 
passage of the Tariff bill. The Presi- 
dent’s insistence secured the adoption 
in caucus on Aug. 14 of a resolution 
“to consider and determine legisla- 


tion concerning currency and banking | 
immediately following the passage of | 


the pending bill,” so drawn, however, 
as not to bind the party to support 
of the House measure. 

The Senate Committee on. Banking 
and Currency decided on Aug. 26 to 
permit the representatives of the 
bankers to present the recommenda- 


tions adopted at the Chicago confer- | 
ence in a series of public hearings | 


beginning on Sept. 2. Once begun the 
hearings were extended far beyond 
the original purpose. Besides 
official spokesman of the bankers, the 
Committee invited the attendance of 
scores of bankers and financial experts 
from all parts of the country, and 
through the determined opposition 
to hasty action on currency legisla- 


tion of three of the Democratic mem-_ 


bers, Senators Hitchcock (Neb.), 


Reed (Mo.) and O’Gorman (N. Y.),! 


the hearings were continued from 
week to week. This procedure was 
exceedingly disappointing to the Pres- 
ident. Shortly after the 
were begun he called upon Senator 
Kern, as chairman of the Democratic 


“steering committee” to expedite the | 


course of the Currency bill in the 
Senate. In signing the Tariff bill on 


Oct. 3, the President again urged upon | 
the Democratic leaders his demand | 
for currency legislation in the extra | 
The best the Administration | 


session. 
supporters could obtain, however, was 
an agreement to conclude the hear- 
ings on or before Oct. 25, and neither 
the influence which the President 


brought to bear on individual mem- | 


bers of the Committee nor the threat 
of a Democratic caucus or of a 
motion to discharge from further con- 
sideration of the bill was able to 
accelerate Committee action. 

The Bill in the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency.—The re- 
sult of the Senate hearings was an 
irreconcilable schism in the Com- 


mittee on Banking and Currency on) 


the fundamental principle of regional 
reserve control. On the one side the 
supporters of the Administration were 


committeed to the dispersion of re-|this proposal by a vote of nine to 


the | 


hearings | 


serves among a large number of 
regional banks for the purpose of 
destroying the “money trust” and 
ending all connection between bank- 
ing and large speculative operations 
on stock exchanges; on the other, the 
five Republicans and Senator Hitch- 
|eock insisted that the dispersion of 
reserves would destroy the borrowing 
| power of legitimate business and un- 
der the proposed system of control 
would promote competition. instead 
of codperation in times of financial 
stress. Indeed, among the opponents 
of the Administration plan there was 
a strong sentiment in favor of the 
establishment of a central bank, and 
at their invitation Frank A. Vander- 
lip, president of the National City 
| Bank of New York, and Jeremiah W. 
| Jenks, professor of economics in New 
| York University, submitted elaborate 
plans for the establishment of a cen- 
tral institution under complete Goy- 
jernment control with regional 
branches in place of the Federal Re- 
|serve Board and regional reserve 
banks. The proposal for a central 
bank was put forward at the opening 
of the Committee’s formal delibera- 


divided the Committee six to six. 
After a day’s fruitless debate the Com- 
mittee’ abandoned all effort to dis- 
pose of the plan and proceeded to 
develop the conflicting proposals 
along parallel lines. The President 
on Oct. 24 emphatically repudiated 
the central-bank scheme and reiter- 
ated his endorsement of the original 


members of the Committee showed a 
disposition early in the deliberations 
to concede a considerable reduction 
in the number of regional reserve 
banks, and in view of this practical 
advantage the advocates of the cen- 
|; tral bank eventually abandoned, at 
least in form, that doubtful issue. 

| The Committee on Oct. 29 agreed 
| that the membership of the Federal 
Reserve Board should be increased 
from seven to nine and that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Comp- 
troller of the Curreney should be 
| relieved from service thereon. It was 
| proposed to eliminate from the Board 
| the Secretary of the Treasury also; 


‘on Nov. 7 the Committee rejected 
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“by the banks and the public. 
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three, but refused at the same time} 


by a vote of eight to four to recon- 
sider the elimination of the other 
ez officio members. On Noy. 6 the 
Committee by a vote of seven to five 
decided to alter the mode of selection 
of the directors of the Federal re- 
serve banks, making five appointive 
by the Government and four elective 
by the member banks. By a vote of 
eight to four the provision of the 
Administration measure making the 
Federal reserve notes obligations of 
the Government was sustained, but 
they were made redeemable in gold 
only instead of in gold “or lawful 
money” as provided in the House bill. 

But the Committee was occupied 
almost exclusively with the member 
and capitalization of tke regional re- 
serve banks. On Oct. 31 the number 
of Federal reserve banks was reduced 
from 12 to four by a vote of seven 
to five, Senators Hitchcock and 
O’Gorman voting with the Republi- 
cans; a proviso was added, however, 
by a vote of 10 to two, that after 
two years the Federal Reserve Board 
might increase the number at its dis- 
eretion to a maximum of 12. Sena- 
tor Hitchcock on Oct. 1 offered a 
proposal that the entire regional re- 
serve system be capitalized at $100,- 
000,000, to be underwritten by the 
banks and sold by them to the public, 
and that the entire capital should 
be placed under the absolute control 
of the Federal Reserve Board for dis- 


tribution among the regional banks 


as conditions warranted. He was 
supported by only Senators Bristow 
(Kans.), Nelson (Minn.) and Mce- 
Lean (Conn.), and the proposal was 
rejected by a vote of seven to four. 
Senator O’Gorman, who led the oppo- 
sition, suggested that the regional 
banks should be capitalized at 10 per 
cent. of the national-bank capital of 
their respective districts, to be se- 
cured in either one of two ways: 
first, by requiring the banks to under- 


write the stock and dispose of it to 


the public, or, second, by opening 
the stock issue tu equal participation 


6th the 
methods was approved by a vote of 
seven to five, and an agreement was 
reached that the capital of the 


_ Tegional banks should be six per cent. 
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| opposition of 
brought about a hopeless deadlock. 


On the | 


of the combined capital and surplus 
of the member banks, to be fully 
paid in within two months of organi- 
zation. In the meantime, however, an 
entirely new feature had been writ- 
ten into the bill, providing for the 
centralization of one-half the reserves 
to be held by the regional banks in 
the Federal reserve system. This 
amendment, offered by Senator Reed 
on Noy. 5, was a final effort to com- 
pose the wide differences between the 
two factions in the Committee. It 
proposed that 24 regional banks be 
created with stock ownéd by the 
banks, who should elect a majority of 
the directors; and that the reserve 
of the member banks should be fixed 
at 12 per cent., one-third to be held 
in vault, one-third with the regional 
bank and the remainder in a general 
fund to be controlled by the Federal 
Reserve Board. The plan was de- 
nounced by Senator Owen as “equiva- 
lent to a central bank” but it was 
nevertheless adopted by a vote of 
seven to five, both Senator Hitchcock 
and Senator Reed -voting with the 
Republicans. 

At this point the results of the 
elections of Nov. 4 brought the con- 
flict in the Committee to a decisive 
issue. They were generally inter- 
preted as an emphatic endorsement 
of the Administration and effected 
the conversion of Senators Reed and 
O’Gorman from wavering adherence to 
firm support of the President’s cur- 
rency policy. A motion to reconsider 
the vote reducing the number of region- 
al reserve banks to four was carried 
on Noy. 7 by a vote of seven to five, 
and on the following day the whole 
question was reopened. The invincible 
Senator Hitchcock 


The supporters of the Administration 
urged in vain that the President was 
determined that the measure should 
provide for not less than eight region- 
al banks. Vote after vote on various 
proposals to fix the number at from 
four to eight resulted in a tie, and at 
the close of an all-day wrangle the 
two factions terminated the confer- 
ences on the bill and proceeded to 
the drafting of separate reports. In 
a final session on Nov. 20 the Com- 
mittee agreed to report a disagree- 
ment on the House bill and to sub- 


1th 


mit to the Senate two measures | 
embodying the proposals of the Ad- | 
ministration supporters and of Sen- | 
ator Hitchcock and the Republicans. 


The Owen and Hitchcock Reports.— 
The reports of the divided Committee 
were filed on Noy. 22 and with them 
the House bill was submitted to the | 
Senate without recommendation. All 
three of the bills were in agreement 
on the great fundamentals of the sys- 
tem—the concentration and mobiliza- 
tion of bank reserves through the crea- 
tion of special reserve banks; the 
issue of an elastic currency secured | 
by prime commercial papers held by | 
the banks; the promotion of an open 
discount market for the mobilization 
of credit and currency; and the con- | 
trol of the entire system by the Goy- 
ernment. As to the practical method 
of carrying these purposes into effect, | 
the three plans differed on many im- 
portant points. 

The Owen bill reduced the number | 
of reserve banks to eight, capitalized | 
at $10,000,000, representing six per | 
cent. of the combined capital and sur- 
plus of member banks, and provided | 
that any stock not subscribed by the 
banks should be offered to the pub- 
lic; the Hitchcock plan reduced the 
number of reserve banks to four, with 
the proviso that four more might be 
created by the Federal Reserve Board 
after two years, and while it adopted 
the basis of capitalization of the 
Owen bill, it provided that the entire | 
stock issue should be underwritten by 
the banks and opened to public sub- 
scription. The five per cent. dividend | 
fixed by the House bill was retained 
in the Hitcheock plan but the Owen | 
bill raised the dividend to six per cent. 
All three plans agreed that a surplus | 
fund of 20 per cent. should be created 
out of additional earnings but dif- 
fered as to the proportion of such ad- 
ditional earnings to be applied to this 
purpose, the House bill specifying one- 
half, the Hitchcock bill one-quarter, 
and the Owen bill the entire amount. 
Earnings remaining after payments to 
stockholders and surplus, the Owen 
bill provided, should go to the Gov- 
ernment as a franchise tax, to be ap- 
plied to the reduction of debt, while | 
the Hitcheock plan proposed that 374 
per cent. should be used to create a 
fund for the insurance of deposits, the 
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remainder going to the Government. 
All three bills prescribed boards of 
directors of nine members for regional 
reserve banks, but the Hitchcock plan 
provided that five should be chosen by 
the Federal Reserve Board and only. 
four by the member banks, while the 
House and Owen bills gave the ap- 
pointment of only three directors to 


'the Federal Reserve Board and left 
‘the choice of the other six to the 


member banks. 

The Federal Reserve Board was left 
in the Owen bill with a membership 
of seven, but only the Secretary of the 
Treasury was retained as an ex officio 
member and instead of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Comptroller of 
the Currency admitted by the House- 
bill the President was empowered to 
appoint two additional members, all 
the directors serving for six years at 
an annual salary of $10,000; the 
Hitchcock plan, on the other hand, 
proposed to increase the Federal Re- 
serve Board to nine members, includ- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
empowered the President to appoint 
eight members for eight years at an 
annual salary of $12,000. The Owen 
bill provided that the reserve banks 
might discount direct obligations of 
member banks secured by “satisfac- 
tory securities” un to three-fourths of 
the value of these securities, while re- 
discount of other paper should be sub- 
ject to regulation by the Federal Re- 
serve Board; under the Hitchcock plan 
each member bank was empowered “as 
a matter of right” to redisecount ap- 
proved paper, half of which might 
have a term of six months, with re- 
serve banks at three-fourths of its face 
value up to the full amount of the 
bank’s capital, 50 per cent. additional 
with an additional tax of one per cent., 
and another 50 per cent. with an addi- 
tional tax of two per cent. Both the 
Owen and Hitchcock plans rejected the 
provision of the House bill permitting 
national banks to segregate 20 per 
cent. of their capital for the opera- | 
tion of savings departments. Both 
bills also empowered member banks 
to make a reasonable charge for col- 
lection of notes and drafts. 

The Owen bill retained the pro- 
visions of the House bill as to the 
reserves to be held against deposits, 
except that country banks were re- 
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quired to maintain a reserve of five | Board 


per cent. of their time deposits addi- 
tional to the 12 per cent. reserve 
against demand liabilities; the Hitch- 
cock plan proposed to reduce the re- 
serve requirement for city banks from 
18 to 15 per cent. and also to reduce 
from five to four per cent. the pro- 
portion of reserves which country 
banks were required to maintain on 
deposit with Federal reserve banks. 
The Hitchcock bill raised the reserve 
to be held by Federal reserve banks 
against note issues from 333 to 45 per 
cent. in gold or gold certificates in- 


stead of gold or “lawful money,” and | 


made Federal reserve notes redeemable 
in gold only; it provided, however, 
that the gold reserve might be reduced 
to 30 per cent. under penalty of a tax 
of one per cent. for each 24 per cent. 
reduction. The Owen bill raised the 
total reserve of Federal reserve banks 
against demand liabilities to 35 per 
cent. in gold or lawful money but re- 
quired that the gold reserve in the 
banks’ own vaults and with the 
Treasury should be maintained at 334 
per cent. of notes outstanding. 

The Bill in the Senate—The long 
conflict in the Committee had taught 
the President and the Democratic 
leaders the futility of submitting cur- 
rency legislation to debate in the Sen- 
ate without a majority pledged to the 
support of the Administration policy. 
Accordingly the House bill and the 
Owen and Hitchcock reports were sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a caucus 
of the Senate Demoerats on Nov. 26. 
The first proceeding of the caucus 
was the approval of a resolution of- 
fered by Senator O’Gorman that from 
the beginning of the new session on 
Dee. 1, the Senate should sit daily 
from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. with recess 
from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. until a vote 
was reached on the Currency bill, and 
that unless the bill were passed be- 
fore Christmas, no Christmas recess 
should be taken except over Christ- 
mas Day. The final result of the 
conference, which continued until 
_the 30th, was the approval of the 
Owen modification of the bill as a 
party measure with three important 
changes: (1) fixing the number of 
regional reserve banks at not less than 
eight nor more than twelve, at the 
discretion of the Federal Reserve 
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(2) creating a fund for the 
guarantee of bank deposits out of sur- 
plus earnings of the Federal reserve 
banks, one of the principal features 
of the Hitcheock plan; and (3) ex- 
empting experts and officers of the 
new currency system from the pro- 
visions of the civil-service law. Sen- 
ator Lane of Oregon opposed both the 
Owen and Hitelicock plans as too lib- 
eral to the banking interests and re- 
fused to be bound by caucus action; 
his defection, with that of Senator 
Hitchcock, reduced the strength of the 
majority to 48. 

After a week’s conflict in the Senate 
the Democratic programme for daily 
sessions of 13 hours was approved on 
Dee. 6 by a vote of 41 to 18, eight 
Republicans voting with the majority, 
and general debate on the Currency 
bill was opened on the 8th. The fea- 
ture of the debate was a speech by Sen- 
ator Root on the 138th, pointing out 
the dangers of the measure approved 


; by the Demoeratic caucus. He declared 


that without statutory limitation of 
the issue of Federal reserve notes the 
bill opened the way to unlimited in- 
flation of the currency, and in effect 
revived the “financial heresy” advo- 
cated by Mr. Bryan and twice repu- 
diated by the people of the United 
States. This arraignment of the bill 
created a most profound impression 
and led to further revision of the 
measure in the Democratic caucus on 
Dee. 17 and 18. Mr. Root offered in 
the Senate an amendment providing 
that the reserve to be held against 
issues of Federal reserve notes should 
be increased from 35 to 50 per cent.; 
that a tax should be imposed whenever 
the reserve fell below 50 per cent. and 
that no additional circulating notes 
should be issued if the reserve fell 
below 334 per cent. of the notes out- 
standing; and that a special tax of 14 
per cent. should be imposed on notes 
issued by Federal reserve banks in ex- 
cess of $900,000,000 not covered by an 
equal amount of gold, and a tax of 
five per cent. on notes in excess of 
$1,200,000,000 not so covered. While 
the Democratic caucus refused to place 
an arbitrary limit on the note issue, 
it decided to increase the gold reserve 
required from 35 to 40 per cent. and 
to impose a tax of one per cent. on 
the depletion of the reserve down to 
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32% per cent. and an additional tax of 
14 per cent. for each additional de- 
crease of 24 per cent. The caucus pro- 
vided also for the use of a part of the 
surplus earnings of regional reserve 
banks for building up the gold reserve 
and approved a clause requiring re- 
serve banks to keep intact in the 
Treasury a fund to provide for the re- 
demption of outstanding notes. Two 
of the proposals of the Hitchcock plan 
were likewise approved, one increasing 
the salary of members of the Federal 
Reserve Board from $10,000 to $12,000 
and the other admitting to rediscount 
paper based on agricultural transac- 
tions with a maturity of 180 days, 
leaving to the discretion of the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board the acceptance of | 


the long-term paper as security for 
note issues. 

During the brief debate on the bill 
in committee the Senate adopted all 


the amendments to the House bill ap- | 


proved by the Democratic caucus, and 
rejected with equal consistency the 


changes proposed by Senator Hitch- | 


cock and the Republicans. Of the few 
amendments adopted without the pre- 
vious approval of the Democratic cau- 


cus, the most important provided that | 


no member of the Senate or House of 
Representatives should be a member 
of the Federal Reserve. Board, a di- 
rector of a Federal reserve bank, or 
an officer or director of any member 
bank; that the Secretary and Assis- 
tant Secretaries of the Treasury, the 
Comptroller of the Currency and mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board 


should be ineligible for any service} 


connected with a member bank for a 
period of two years after the expiry 
of their terms of office; and that loans 
on real estate might be made by banks 
in reserve cities as well as by country 
banks. On Dec. 19 the Senate re- 


jected the Hitchcock bill by a vote of) 


44 to 41, and passed the’ Owen modifi- 
cation of the House bill. by a vote of 
54 to 34. On the final vote Senator 
Hitchcock voted for the bill and the 
majority included Senator Poindexter 
(Wash.), Progressive, and six Repub- 
licans, Senators Weeks (Mass.), Craw- 
ford (S. D.), Sterling (S. D.), Jones 
(Wash.), Norris (Neb.), and Perkins 
(Cal.).. 

The Bill in Conference-—The House 
voted on Dec. 20 to disagree to the 


Senate amendments and sent the bill 
to conference. The final draft of the 
bill, completed on the 22d, restored 
few of the provisions of the House 
measure. The conference rejected 
Senate amendments providing for the 
guarantee of deposits; making Federal 
reserve notes eligible as reserves 
of member banks, and authorizing 
charges on the collection of checks and 
exchanges. On the other hand, the 
House conferees agreed to new clauses 
fixing the number of reserve banks at 
not less than eight nor more than 12; 
increasing the gold reserve against 
notes to 40 per cent.; increasing the 
dividend of Federal reserve banks 
from five to six per cent.; making the 
capital and surplus of member banks 


the basis of capitalization of Federal ~ 


reserve banks; empowering national 
banks except those in the three cen- 
tral reserve cities to make direct loans 
on five-year farm mortgages up to 25 
per cent. of their capital and surplus 
or one-third of their time deposits; 
increasing the salaries of members of 
the Federal Reserve Board from $10,- 
000 to $12,000; providing that mem- 
bers of the Board should represent the 
“geographical, commercial and finan- 
cial divisions of the country,” and 
that two members should have bank- 
ing experience; and removing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture from the Board. 
The Comptroller of the Currency, how- 
ever, was restored as an e@ officio 
member and the President was em- 
powered to appoint five members for 
10-year terms instead of six members 
for six years. A compromise was 
reached on the minimum capital of 
Federal reserve banks, fixed by the 
House at $5,000,000 and by the Senate 
at $3,000,000; the capital was finally 
fixed at $4,000,000. The House con- 
ferees inserted a provision requiring 
that the Government’s share of the 
earnings of Federal reserve banks 
should be applied to the gold redemp- 
tion fund or to the reduction of bonded 
indebtedness. 

The reserve provisions tinally agreed 
to require a reserve of five per cent. 
against time deposits for all member 
banks, and reserves against demand 
deposits of 12 per cent. for country 
banks, 15 per cent. for banks in re- 
serve cities, and 18 per cent. for banks 
in central reserve cities. The Senate 
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provision permitting all reserves of 
country banks to be held in the vaults 
of Federal reserve banks was altered 
to require at least one-third, as in 
the case of city banks, to be held in 
the bank’s own vaults, and the House 
provision for a transition period of 
three years, reduced to two by the 
Senate, was restored. 

In the final draft the clause pro- 
viding for the retirement of national 
bank notes was rewritten. After two 
years from the passage of the Act and 
during a period of 20 years thereafter, 
the Federal Reserve Board in its dis- 
eretion may require Federal reserve 
banks to purchase two per cent. bonds 
at par and accrued interest from mem- 
ber banks desiring to retire all or any 
part of their circulation, to a total 
value of $25,000,000 in any one year 
distributed among the Federal re- 
serve banks in proportion to their 
capital. The purchase price in lawful 
money is to be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States for the 
redemption of the notes, and the Fed- 
eral reserve banks are empowered to 
take out additional circulation equal 
to the par value of the bonds pur- 
ehased. The Federal reserve banks, 
with the approval of the Federal Re- 
serve Board may exchange two per 


cent. bonds under certain restrictions | 


for 50 per cent. of their par value in 
30-year three per cent. bonds without 
circulation privilege and the remain- 
der in one-year three per cent. Treas- 
ury gold notes. 

The Final Passage—The  confer- 
ence report was submitted to the 
House on Dec. 22 and adopted by a 
yote of 298 to 60. Two Democrats, 
Witherspoon (Miss.) and Calloway 
(Tex.), voted against the bill, while 34 
Republicans, 11 Progressives and Kent 
(Cal.), the Independent, voted with 
the majority. The Senate adopted the 


report on the following day by a vote 
of 43 to 25, Senator Poindexter and 
three Republicans—Weeks (Mass.), 
Norris (Neb.), and Jones (Wash.)— 
voting for the bill, and Senator Per- 
kins (Cal.), who had voted for the 
Senate measure, with the minority. 

The President signed the bill on the 
evening of Dec. 23. To the Democratic 
leaders who witnessed the signature 
he said: 


I feel that we can say that it is the 


first of a series of constructive measures 


by which the Democratic party will 
show that it knows how to serve the 
country. . . . I myself have always felt 
when the Democratic party was criti- 
cised as not knowing how to serve the 
business interests of the country that 
there was no use of replying to that in 
words. The only satisfactory reply was 
in action. We have written the first 
chapter of that reply. We are greatly 
favored by the circumstances of our 
time. We come at the end of a day of 
contest, at the end of a day when we 
have been scrutinizing the processes of 
our business, ‘ scrutinizing them with 
critical and sometimes with hostile eye. 
We have slowly been coming to this time 
which has now, happily, arrived when 
there is a common recognition of the 
things that it is undesirable should be 
done in business, and the things that it 
is desirable should be done. 

-What we are proceeding to do now is 
to organize our peace, is to make our 
prosperity not only stable, but free to 
have an unimpeded momentum. It is so 
obvious that it ought not need to be 
stated that nothing can be good for the 
eountry which is not good for all the 
country. Nothing can be for the inter- 
est of the country, which is not in the 
interest of everybody; therefore, the 
day of accommodation and of concession 
and of common understanding is the day 
of peace and achievement of necessity. 
We have come to the beginning of that 
day. Men are no longer resisting the 
conclusions which the nation has arrived 
at as to the necessity of readjustments 
of its business. Business men of all 
sorts are showing their willingness to 
come into this arrangement, which I 
venture to characterize as the constitu- 
tion of peace. So that by common coun- 
sel, and by the’accumulating force of 
cooperation, we are going to seek more 
and more to serve the country. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND LATE EVENTS 


Impeachment of Governor Sulzer.—| event of the year. 


A spectacular struggle between Will- 
iam Sulzer, Democratic Governor of 
New York, and the Democratic 
machine dominated by Charles F. 


Murphy of Tammany Hall, culminat- 


ing in the removal of the Governor 
by impeachment in October, aroused 
the widest popular interest of any 


Mr. Sulzer en- 
tered the New York Assembly in 
1890 as an adherent of the Tammany 
Society and remained loyal to the 
organization during his four years’ 
service in Albany and the succeeding 
18 years in Congress. In 1912 he 
offered himself as a candidate for 
Governor, and received the Demo- 
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eratic nomination as the result of a 
compromise between the Tammany 
and up-state wings of the party. 
Three months after his inauguration 
on Jan. 1 Governor Sulzer had come 
to an open break with Murphy on the 
issue of political appointments, and 
on April 8 he confirmed his complete 
revolt from Tammany influence in 
a special message to the Tammany- 
controlled legislature urging the pas- 
sage of a direct-primary law which 
would abolish the state convention. 
The legislature refused to confirm the 
Governor’s appointments and_ ad- 
journed on May 3 after defeating . his 
Direct Primary bill. During May and 
the early part of June Mr. Sulzer 
toured the state in the interest of the 
bill and summoned the legislature in 
special session on June 16 to recon- 
sider it. With the opening of the 
new session Tammany assumed the 
offensive. The Direct Primary bill 
was rejected a second time and a 
Tammany committee of the legisla- 
ture was appointed to investigate the 
conduct of the state departments un- 
der the Sulzer administration. On 
June 25 the Senate empowered this 
committee to investigate the Gover- 
nor’s campaign fund and his use of 
patronage and the veto power. After 
a month’s fruitless search for evi- 
dence of official misconduct, the com- 
mittee began an inquiry into the 
Governor’s financial affairs and on 
July 30 discovered that checks had 
been contributed to Mr. Sulzer’s cam- 
paign fund for which no return had 
been made in the Governor’s sworn 
statement of campaign receipts and 
expenditures filed with the Secretary 
of State under the Corrupt Practices 
Act. On Aug. 11 the committee pre- 
sented to the legislature the accumu- 
lated evidence of unreported contri- 
butions to the amount of $8,500 and 
of stock speculations engaged in by 
Mr. Sulzer between his nomination 
and inauguration. Early in the morn- 
ing of the 13th the Assembly voted 
by 79 to 45 to impeach the Governor 
on eight counts. 

Mr. Sulzer refused to recognize the 
right of the Assembly to impeach 
him during a special session of the 
legislature and denied further that 
under the constitution of the state 
a legal impeachment involved sus- 


pension from office pending the result 
of the trial. During the next two 
months there were two Governors in 
Albany, Mr. Sulzer in the Executive 
Mansion in possession of the privy 
seal, and Martin H. Glynn, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, recognized by the 
legislature as Governor on Aug. 27. 
Mr. Sulzer’s constitutional right to 
exercise the functions of the office 
pending trial was denied by a justice 
of the Supreme Court on Sept. 11 in 
refusing to honor a pardon over his 
signature. The legality of the im- 
peachment was argued on the assem- 
bly of the Court of Impeachment, com- 
posed of the 51 members of the Sen- 
ate and the nine Justices of the 
Court of Appeals, on Sept. 18; on_ 
the 22d, Mr. Sulzer’s demurrer was 
overruled by a vote of 51 to one. The 
taking of testimony was begun on 
Sept. 24 and on Oct. 16 and 17 the 
Court found Mr. Sulzer guilty on 
three of the articles charged against 
him and acquitted him on the other 
five by unanimous vote. The charges 
and the votes were as follows: 


1. That William Sulzer filed with the 
Secretary of State a false statement of 


campaign receipts and expenditures. 
Guilty 39 to 18. 
2. That he committed perjury in 


swearing to this false statement. Guilty, 
39. to 18. 

3. That he’bribed witnesses to with- 
hold testimony from the investigating 
committee of the legislature. Not guilty, 
unanimous. 

4. That he suppressed evidence by 
means of threats to’ prevent witnesses 
from testifying before this committee. 
Guilty, 43 to 14. 

5. That he prevented and dissuaded 
an alleged dummy in the stock transac- 
tions from appearing before the com- 
mittee under subpoena. Not guilty, 
unanimous. 

6. That he committed larceny in us- 
ing for stock speculation money con- 
tributed for campaign purposes. Not 
guilty, unanimous. 

7. That he threatened to use his office 
and influence as Governor to affect the 
vote or political action of certain public 
officers. Not guilty, unanimous. 

8. That while Governor he corrupt] 
used his authority and influence to af- 
fect the prices of securities in which 
he was interested on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Not guilty, unanimous, 


On Oct. 17 the Court removed Mr. 
Sulzer from office by a vote of 43 to 
12, but voted unanimously against 
disqualification. The judges of the 
Court of Appeals were divided on the 
legality of impeachment for acts com- 
mitted before Mr. Sulzer became Govy- 
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ernor; Chief Justice Cullen, the 
president of the Court of Impeach- 
ment, and one or two others, voted 
against conviction on all counts. 
Mr. Sulzer was nominated for the 
Assembly by the Progressives of the 
Sixth District, in New York City, on 
Oct. 20. Throughout the state the 
opponents of Tammany Hall were in- 
clined to condone his offenses and to 
consider him as the victim of a heroic 
fight against Tammany corruption. 
His violent campaign against Mur- 
phy aroused remarkable demonstra- 
tions of popular enthusiasm, and he 


was elected on Noy. 4 by a majority 
over his Democratic and Republican | 


opponents of two to one. 

Politics in New York.—The im- 
peachment of Governor Sulzer was 
followed by political events of the ut- 
most importance and the highest 
dramatic interest. His campaign in 
New York charged Tammany Hall 
with removing him because he had 
persisted in an investigation of the 
management of state departments 


_ which had uncovered traces of gross 


frauds in highway and canal con- 
tracts. Out of the charges of the 
deposed Governor and the more defi- 
nite accusations of John A. Hen- 
nessy, one of his investigators, has 
grown a state-wide investigation of 
the relations between the political 
machine and contractors which has 
already resulted in the conviction of 
political agents for blackmail in con- 
nection with the letting of state con- 
tracts. As noted on another page 
(see Politics and Parties, infna), 
the November elections resulted in the 
complete overthrow of Tammany in- 
fluence in New York City government 
and in the state Assembly. Of the 
150 members of the Assembly of 1914, 
79 are Republicans and 19 Progres- 
sives, while many of the 52 Democrats 
were elected on pledges to support the 
direct-primary legislation which had 
precipitated the final struggle between 
Sulzer and the Tammany machine. 
Despite Sulzer’s personal triumph in 
New York, this result was in no sense 
a popular absolution of the impeached 
Governor, but it recorded unequivo- 
cally the popular resentment against 
the fundamental cause and method of 
his removal. 

The effect of Tammany’s defeat was 


a most remarkable reversal of policy. 
The Tammany-controlled legislature of 
1913, which had been in recess since 
the impeachment trial, reassembled 
on Dee. 8 for final adjournment of the 
extra session called by Governor Sulzer 
on July 16. His successor, Martin H, 
Glynn, who had meanwhile declared 
his independence of Tammany influ- 
ence, recommended in a special mes- 
sage the passage of five measures—a 
direct-primary law, a law adopting 
the Massachusetts ballot (see II, Pop- 
ular Government), legislation estab- 
lishing machinery for the direct elec- 
tion of U. S. Senators and providing 
for a special election on the second 
Tuesday in April, 1914, on the ques- 
tion of, calling a convention to revise 
the state constitution, and a work- 
men’s compensation law for which au- 
thority was obtained in a constitu- 
tional amendment adopted in Novem- 
ber (see VI, Amendments to State 
Constitutions; and XVII, Labor Leg- 
islation). This entire programme of 
momentous legislation was enacted 
before the adjournment of the legisla- 
ture on Dee. 12, and the bills were 
signed by the Governor on Dec 17. 
The direct-primary law abolished 
the state convention as a nominating 
body and provided for the direct nom- 
ination of state officers in primary 
elections. The earlier measure of 1911 
(A. Y. B., 1911, p. 185) had estab- 
lished the direct primary for the nom- 
ination of judges, Representatives in 
Congress and members of the State 
Senate and Assembly but had left the 
nomination of state officers to the state 
convention. The new ballot law is 
not exactly the same as its Massa- 
chusetts prototype (see II, Popular 
Government); the use of the party 
emblem is permitted since there is no 
educational qualification for voters in 
New York, but otherwise the two 
measures are practically identical. 
The workmen’s compensation law 
which goes into effect on July 1, 1914, 
covers only employments specified in 
the law as hazardous. It fixes rates 
and periods of compensation for vari- 
ous injuries resulting in various de- 
grees of disability or in death, on the 
general basis of two-thirds of the 
average rate of wage paid at the time 
of the injury. The weekly amount 
cannot be less than $5 nor more than 
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$15, except in case of the loss of an| 


arm, foot, leg or eye, when the maxi- 
mum is $20. In case of permanent 
partial disability, the aggregate of 
weekly payments is limited to $3,500. 
In case of death, the employer is to 
pay funeral expenses not exceeding 


$100 and compensation to dependents | 


at the rate of not more than two- 


thirds of the weekly wage. This com- | for the first pound and 2 cents for each 


pensation ceases on the remarriage of 
the widow, when two years’ compen- 
sation may be paid at once, or when 
the children reach the age of 18. 
Employers may create their own in- 


surance funds or may insure in mu-/ 


tual associations, in casualty com- 
panies or-in a state fund created by 
the Act; employers insured in the 
state fund are released from all lia- 
bility. The administration of the 
state fund and the execution of the 


law is entrusted to a Workmen’s Com- | 
pensation Commission of five members | 


with wide powers, which is to deter- 
mine the facts of all claims, collect 
and pay all compensation, and fix 
rates for insurance. 

The Gettysburg Reunion.—One of 
the deeply impressive events of the 
year was the reunion of the survivors 
of the Civil War at Gettysburg from 


July 1 to 4 in celebration of the fif- | 


tieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Gettysburg. The 57,000 Union and 
Confederate veterans from all states 
encamped on the battlefield were cared 
for by the commissary and medical 
organizations of the U. S. Army. 
Nearly all the states paid the trans- 
portation expenses of their own rep- 
resentatives. The total expenditure 
for the transportation and entertain- 
ment of the veterans was more than 
$1,000,000, Pennsylvania alone appro- 
priating $450,000 and the Federal 
Government $150,000. President Wil- 
son addressed the veterans on July 4. 

The Parcel Post.—An experimental 
extension of the parcel-post service 
was made, as noted on another page 
(see XXII, The Postal Service), by 
an order of the Postmaster-General 
effective Aug. 15, increasing the weight 
limit in the first two zones from 11 
to 20 lb. and materially reducing 
rates in these zones. The result of the 
experiment was a further and more 
important plan of extension approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion on Dec. 6. Effective Jan. 1, 1914, 
the weight limit is increased from 
20 to 50 Ib. in the first two zones and 
from 11 to 20 lb. in all zones beyond 
the second, while the rates in the 
third to the sixth zone are materially 
reduced, as follows: third zone, from 
7 cents for the first pound and 5 cents 
for each additional pound to 6 cents 


additional pound; fourth zone, from 
8 cents and 6 cents to 7 cents and 4 
cents;; fifth zone, from 9 cents and 7 
cents to 8 cents and 6 cents; and sixth 
zone, from 10 cents and 9 cents to 9 
cents and 8 cents. Effective March 
16, 1914, books are admitted to the 
parcel post; on parcels weighing less 
than eight ounces the rate of postage 


is fixed at one cent for each two ~ 


ounces, while above that weight the 
zone rates apply. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company Dissolution.—A sig- 


| nificant development in the enforce- 


ment of the anti-trust law was inau- 
gurated in December. The American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., better 
known as the Bell system, which con- 
trols also the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., voluntarily agreed on Dec. 
19 to reorganize immediately in full 
conformity with the terms of the 
Sherman Act. The affairs of this com- 
pany, whose operations cover the en- 
tire country, have been under inves- 
tigation by the Department of Justice 
for several years, and the reorgani- 
zation was proposed by the Depart- 
ment as a means of avoiding a con- 
templated suit against the company 
as a combination in restraint of trade. 
Under the terms of the agreement 
reached with the Department of Jus- 
tice, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. will dispose of its holdings 
of stock in the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., and engages for itself and 
all other companies in the Bell sys- 
tem not hereafter to acquire control 
over any other competitive lines of 
exchange; it agrees also to open the 
toll lines of the Bell system to the 


service of all other telephone com-- 


panies. 
The disposition of Attorney-General 
McReynolds with the approval of the 


Administration to avoid litigation — 


under the Sherman Act and to cor- 


rect violations of the anti-trust law 
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by mutual agreement has made a 
most favorable impression on the busi- 
ness community. At the close of the 
year the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co., the American 
Sugar Refining Co. and other defend- 
ant corporations were reported to be 
in correspondence with the Depart- 
ment of Justice looking toward settle- 
ment of the cases. pending against 
them. The interpretation of the new 
policy of the Administration as tlie es- 
tablishment of a spirit of codperation 
in place of a spirit of opposition and 
attack was, with the passage of the 
Currency bill, responsible for a 
marked improvement in the business 
outlook during the last fortnight of 
the year. 

Death of J. Pierpont Morgan.— 
The death of John Pierpont Morgan 
in Rome on March 31 removed one 
of the great constructive forces of 
his age and country. Mr. Morgan 
was born in Hartford, Conn., on April 
17, 1837, the son of a banker, Junius 
Spencer Morgan, who became a mem- 

‘ber of the firm of George Peabody & 
Co., of London in 1854 and on suc- 
ceeding to the senior partnership ten 
years later changed its name to J. 
8S. Morgan & Co, After graduation 
from the English High School in Bos- 
ton, J. Pierpont Morgan attended the 
University of Gottingen until 1857, 
when he entered the New York bank- 
ing house of Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
as a clerk, Three years later he was 
appointed American agent for his 
father’s firm and in 1864 formed with 
Chas. H. Dabney the firm of Dabney, 
Morgan & Co. This partnership was 
dissolved in 1871 and Mr. Morgan 
then affiliated himself with the Phila- 
delphia firm of Drexel & Co., estab- 
lishing in New York the firm of 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. On the death 
of Anthony J. Drexel, the name of 
the New York house was changed in 
1894 to J. P. Morgan & Co., and 
the two firms were continued with 
identical membership. At the same 
time Mr. Morgan’s name was substi- 
tuted for that of Drexel in the style 
of the Paris house of these interests, 
which became Morgan, Harjes & Co., 
and in 1910 the name of the London 
house was changed to Morgan, Gren- 
fell & Co. 

Mr. Morgan was for upwards of a 


quarter of a century the dominant 
figure in American finance and 
through his international affiliations 
wielded power unparalleled in the 
financial history of the world. At the 
outset of his career he inaugurated a 
new era in railroad methods and rail- 
road management and rehabilitated 
the credit of the great systems which 
had been devastated by the fraud 
and rapacity of the Fisks and Goulds 
of the previous generation, Through- 
out his life his creative genius and 
the vast resources at his command 
were devoted to the promotion of 
great reproductive enterprises, which, 
directed by a character of unim- 
peachable honesty, of unconquerable 
optimism, and of boundless faith in 
the future of the United States, es- 
tablished Mr. Morgan in the foremost 
place among the “captains of indus- 
try” who led the industrial advance 
of the last half century. His com- 
manding position was naturally the 
objective of every attack on the es- 
tablished financial and industrial sys- 
tem, and to one of these attacks he 
finally succumbed. His death was 
attributed by his physicians directly 
to the nervous strain of his examina- 
tion before the Pujo committee inves- 
tigating the “money trust” in De- 
cember, 1912. 

The body was brought to New York 
on April 11 by the steamship La 
France. The interment was at Hart- 
ford, Conn., on the 14th, after a 
funeral service in St. George’s Church, 
New York. Memorial services were 
held coincidently in Westminster 
Abbey, London, and Trinity Church, 
Paris, two of the innumerable tributes 
paid to Mr. Morgan’s memory. Mr. 
Morgan’s will, filed for probate on 
April 21, ratified and confirmed all the 
partnership agreements existing at 
the time of his death. His interests 
in the New York, Philadelphia, Lon- 
don and Paris houses are continued 
by his son, J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr. 

Death of William J. Gaynor.—Will- 
iam Jay Gaynor, Mayor of New York, 
died on board the ss. Baltic on Sept. 
10. Mr. Gaynor was born in Whites- 
town, N. Y., in 1851. After gradu- 
ation from the publie schools he be- 
gan to study for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood but later abandoned the- 
ology for the profession of law. He 
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was admitted to the bar in Brooklyn| pects. Had his strength been equal 
in 1875 and at once became active|to the strain, he would have been 
in Democratic politics. In 1893 Mr.|the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
Gaynor was elected justice of the) ernor in 1910 and New York’s candi- 
state Supreme Court on the Republi-| date for the Presidential nomination 


ean and Independent Democratic 


tickets, and was reélected in 1907 for | 


a second term of 14 years. Mr. Gay- 
nor several times declined the nomi- 
nation for Mayor of Brooklyn and 
once the Democratic nomination for 
Governor of New York. In 1909 Mr. 
Gaynor accepted the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Mayor of New York and 
earried the election against a strong 
fusion candidate, although his as- 
sociates on the Democratic ticket 
were defeated. Less than a year later 
he was shot by a discharged city 


employee. The effects of this wound 
permanently impaired his health and 
thus destroyed his political pros- 


in 1912. 

Both on the bench and in polities 
Mr. Gaynor was of a singularly cour- 
|ageous and independent mind. Al- 
| though elected Mayor of New York as 
the candidate of Tammany Hall his 
| administration was entirely independ- 
ent of Tammany influence. The 
| machine refused him a renomination 
|in 1913 and the fusion forces nomi- 
nated one of his former subordinates, 
John Purroy Mitchel, but Mr. Gay- 
| nor was offered and accepted an in- 
| dependent nomination in a remarkable 


popular demonstration on Sept. 3, just ~ 


before he sailed for a brief holiday in 
Europe. 


POLITICS AND PARTIES 


JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN 


The Party Situation—In politics | 
and party life the year 1913 has been | 
one of doubt and uncertainty, of sur-| 
mise and expectancy. It has been| 
an “off year” without any decisive or) 
significant party conflicts. The party | 
situation may be said not to have 
materially changed since the close of | 
the heated Presidential contest of| 
1912. The party events of impor- 
tance, the conferences, the pronounced | 
tendencies, the utterances of party | 
leaders and other influences affecting | 
public opinion may be briefly re- 
counted and estimated. 

The Democratic Party——The for-| 
tunes of the Democratic party dur-| 
ing the year have depended largely |: 
upon the leadership of President Wil- 
son. In that leadership and _ the, 
policies which he has announced the! 
record of the party is to be traced. | 
For the most part the legislative and 


party again came upon trial. It was 
known to be coming to power .as a 
minority party; it had not yet re- 
ceived a vote of popular confidence, 
and but for the divison among its 
opponents it could not have obtained 
the responsibility of power. President 
Wilson said in New Jersey soon after 
his inauguration (May 1): 

I want everybody to realize that I 
have not been taken in by the results of 
the last national election. The country 
did not go Democratic. It was impos- 
sible to go Republican because it could 
not tell what kind of Republican to go. 
~ The Democratic party had failed 
with the tariff in 1894 and had been 
rent asunder on the money question 
in 1896, and for 16 years of struggle 
it had been a party divided within 
itself. There was fear that the Demo- 
eratic Congressional leaders might not 
support the President and that there 
would be serious need of Wilson’s 


organization leaders of his party have} fearless leadership to prevent the 
followed and sustained the President) party from again frittering away its 
in the path that he has marked out. efforts and opportunity in evasions, 
His utterances on subjects of public| delays, and log-rolling compromises 
policy are reviewed in the preceding} between contending and antagonistic 


pages (see The Democratie Adminis-| forces within the party. The Pro-- 


tration, and The Sirty-third Congress,| gressive and Republican crities of the 
supra). | Democratic party believed that Presi- 


With the inauguration of President) dent Wilson would find himself stand- 


Wilson on March 4, the Democratic! ing between two hostile forees within 
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his own party, the one led by Mr. 
Bryan, the other by the Clark-Under- 
wood machine in the House and by a 
similar combination in the Senate. 
It could not be determined which 
of these antagonistic forces really 
stood for the majority of those who 
had voted for Mr. Wilson. It was 
asserted that between these opposing 
forces there could be no real peace, 
though President Wilson announced 
with assurance that there would be 
no friction. 

No sense of party uneasiness came 
at the inauguration. Mr. Wilson sum- 
moned ‘all honest men, all patriotic, 
all forward looking men” to his side. 
“God helping me, I will not fail them, 
if they will but counsel and sustain 
me.” He interpreted the Democratic 
victory as more than mere party suc- 
cess. Party success would mean but 
little if the nation could not use the 
party for large and definite purposes. | 
Old practices were seen to be alien 
and sinister; new things have come 
to give us a “new insight into our | 
own life.” (See also The Democratic | 
Administration, supra.) 

On April 7, President Wilson ad- 
dressed the two houses of Congress. 
From a study of his inaugural ad- 
dress in March, his first address to 
Congress (April 7) and his regular 
message in December, the policies 
which he has laid out for his party 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. A revision of the tariff that will 
bring us into more of the world’s com- | 
merce. 

2. A revision of the banking and cur- 
rency system, not based on the necessity 
of selling bonds, but to avoid the con- 
centration of cash and the restriction of 
credit. 

2. An alteration of the industrial sys- 
tem which now “holds capital in leading 
strings,” restricts the liberties and_lim- | 
its the opportunities of labor, and ex- 
ploits without renewing or conserving 

_ the natural resources of the country. 

4, Amelioration of agricultural activi- 
ties by application of the instruments of 
science and facilities for rural credit. 

5. Development of water courses, re- 
clamation of waste places, reforestation, | 
and increase of effective means of pro- 
_ duction. 

, 6. Safeguarding the health of the na- 
tion by suitable sanitary laws. 

7. A Government railway for Alaska. 

8. Self-government for Porto Rico and | 
_ Hawaii 


| tained 


9. Ultimate independence for the Phil- 
\ Pppines, with immediate and _ positive 

54 toward preparation for that end. 

0. A policy of “common council and 


- 


‘ 5 


conference’ between Federal and state 
powers on the conservation question. 

11. A system of primary elections for 
nominating candidates for President and 
Vice-President, without the intervention 
of nominating conventions, the latter to 
be retained only for the purpose of de- 
claring and accepting the verdict of the 
primaries and formulating the platforms 
of the parties. 

Parties in Congress.—In the House 
it soon became evident that the Demo- 
cratic majority would support Presi- 
dent Wilson in his policies. 

In the House membership there were 
291 Democrats with Oscar W. Under- 
wood (Ala.) as leader, 127 Republicans 
with James R. Mann (IIl.) as leader, 
and a group of about 20 Progressives 
who chose Victor Murdock (Kan.) 
as leader. In the Senate, out of 96 
seats, the Democrats had 51, the Re- 
publicans 44, counting the group of 
the Progressive Republicans and there 
was one _ straight-out Progressive, 
Senator Poindexter, of Washington. 
There were three well-defined classes 
among the Republicans: (1) the old 
conservative “stand-pat” group, rep- 
resented by Senators like Penrose, 
Gallinger, and Smoot; (2) the “in- 
tellectual moderates,” men like Root, 
Lodge and Burton; and (3) the posi- 
tive progressive Republicans of the 
old “insurgent group,” men like La 
Follette, Cummins, and _ Bristow. 
These progressive Republican Senators 
are much nearer to the Democrats than 
to the Republicans of the “stand-pat” 
order, as was indicated by Senator 
La Follette’s vote in favor of the 


| Underwood Tariff bill. 


On the Democratic side, Senators 
Martin (Va.) and Simmons (N. C.), 
who were ranking members on leading 
committees in the Senate, were re- 
garded with some suspicion as being 
conservatives or reactionaries. They 
were allowed to retain their com- 
mittee ranking positions, but the pro- 
gressive wing of the Democrats ob- 
control of the Democratic 
caucus, and Senator Kern (Ind.), who 
was close to Mr. Bryan and who was 
looked upon as a reliable progressive, 
was made chairman of the caucus, 
becoming thereby floor leader and 
Democratic manager in the Senate. 
Moreover, the Senate committees were 
not left so much as formerly under 
the control of their chairmen. Here- 
tofore, a committee’s meetings had 
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been called by the chairman. He 
named sub-committees and conferees, 
and these often determined the fate 
of important measures. Under the 
new régime, the Democratic “steering 
committee,” with Senator Kern as 
chairman, assigns members to their 
committees, subject to the action of 
the Democratic caucus; the commit- 
tees name their own chairman by 
majority action and conferees are 
named by the same vote. This means 
that the chairman is merely a presid- 
ing officer with no more prestige or 
authority than any other member and 
he cannot check the programme of 
the majority. Party action in each 
house is determined by the party 
caucus, and the party through its 
caucus and floor leaders promotes or 
retards public measures and is held 
responsible for its conduct. 
the party caucus of the majority 
party that decisions are made and 
legislation is formulated and deter- 
mined upon. The minority members 
of the Congressional committees are 
not consulted on legislation until 
measures are in such shape as the 
majority caucus has determined 
should be their final form for 
enactment into law. This reduces the 
minority members to the position of 
eritics of the policies and legislation 
of the majority and deprives them 
of being participants in law-making. 
The minority are thereby merely 
given a place on the “opposition 
benches” as in England, -without 
taking any real part in committee in 
formulating the laws. This new as- 
pect of party government in law- 
making is now under public criticism 
and discussion. Since the party cau- 
cus possesses such vital powers and 
decisions in legislation there is a de- 
mand that it should not be secret, 
but that it should be held in the 
open that the public may be informed 
of the caucus influence, votes, and con- 
duct of its members. (See also The 
Siety-third Congress, supra.) 
Reorganization of the Republican 
Party—Mr. Taft in his final message 
to the Republican party before his re- 
tirement from the Presidency, deliv- 
ered in New York on Jan. 4, 1913, be- 
fore the Union League Clubs of New 
York and Philadelphia, and the Re- 


It is in} 


Massachusetts, reviewed the record of 
his administration and the causes of 
his party’s defeat. He claimed that 
Republican restoration was assured. 
He said: 


In spite of the defeat recorded at the 
election in November, we were still vic- 
torious in saving our country from an 
administration whose policy involved the 
sapping of the foundations of the demo- 
cratic, constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; whose appeals to the people 
were calculated to arouse class hatred 
that has heretofore been the ruin of 
popular government, and whose con- 
tempt for the limitations of the consti- 
tutional law and the guaranties of civil 
liberty promised chaos and anarchy in 
a country that has until this time been 
the model of individual freedom and ef- 
fective popular government. .. . The 
Republican party stands for protection 
to the Nation’s industries; for the re- 
tention of the Philippines and the en- 
lightenment of the Filipinos; for wide- 
spread education ; for those election laws 
which give the people the best oppor- 
tunity to express their preference; for > 
all really practical measures which look 
through the aid of the Government to 
the relief of the oppressed; but above 
all it stands for the preservation of 
the pillars of popular government; it 
stands for the maintenance of the rights 
of all, for the greatest good of the great- 
est number, and it believes that those 
ends are attainable through the control 
of the majority properly limited by fun- 
damental law. 

It has been suggested that the Repub- 
lican party can unite again with many 
of the Progressive party. . .. It is the 
principle that the party advocates that 
should control one in its support. ... 
In this crisis we feel that we have the 
means of preventing the country from 
taking a step which if taken will pre- 
cipitate us into governmental chaos, will 
set the country on a chimerical chase 
for an ideal that is impossible to realize, 
and that in this chase the country will 


.lose the inestimable benefits of a per- 


manent, popular government that we 
have developed after a thousand years 
of struggle and have created, maintained, 
and preserved inviolate for 125 years 
of national tiberty. . .. What we wish 
to assure ourselves of is that neither 
through Democratie radicalism nor 
through the Progressive radicalism shall 
the pillars of our people be sacrificed to 
dreams of demagogues and theorists. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University, after the 
death of Vice-President Sherman re- 
ceived the eight Republican electoral 
votes for Vice-President, and thus be- 
came one of the recognized leaders 
and spokesmen of the party. He 
urged the calling of a national party 
convention in 1913, to reorganize the 
party, to make a new apportionment 


publican Clubs of New York and‘ of delegates, and to announce a new 
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declaration of party faith. Late 
in 1912 (Dec. 14), only a month 
after the election, in an address at 
Chicago on “What is Progress in 
Politics,” Dr. Butler appeared ready 
to accept a number of notable changes 
in our system of politics and govern- 
ment. He would still hold to written 
constitutions as a means of limiting 


tures, but he would have these con- 
stitutions more easily amended that 
the frame work of government might 
be more flexible; he would give Cab- 
inet officers seats in both houses of 
Congress, to answer questions and 
share in debate; he would introduce 
the short ballot, the expert drafting 
of laws, the budget plan for reforming 
public expenditures; he would reform 
judicial procedure, make taxation 
more direct, and would seek such 
measures of industrial justice as 
would improve the social conditions 
“of those who live on the margin of 
want and prevent the injustices now 
existing in society”; and while he 
would not bring party machinery un: 
der the control of state law, he would 
improve nominating methods by 
making this machinery more respon- 
sive to public opinion. 

These proposed changes were not at 
issue in party platforms and they 
were generally approved by public 
spirited men of all parties. While 
they were looked upon as marking a 
measure of progress, they fell far 
short of the Progressive party de- 
mands, and were regarded by the 
Progressives merely as an adroit di- 
version to recall seceders or to prevent 
further inroads on the Republican 
party strength. By others more fa- 
vorably disposed they were taken to 
indicate a liberal tendency in the 
counsels of certain Taft Republicans 
toward questions of law and admin- 
istration, if not toward more funda- 
mental political reforms and _ prob- 
lems of the day. But it was certain 
that President Butler’s programme 
would not satisfy either the Pro- 
gressives who had gone out, or the 
Sea Republicans, like Senators 

Follette, Cummins and Borah, who 
had stayed with the party. 

Conference of Progressive Republi- 
cans—On May 12 a conference of 
these Progressive Republicans was 
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held in Chicago. The conference was 
announced as “the first step toward 
reuniting the Republican party” with 
a view to “reorganizing the party 
along progressive lines.” The con- 
ference after a two days’ session is- 
sued the following statement: 


At an informal conference of Repub- 
licans from 11 states held at Chi- 
cago, May 12. 1918, it was voted that 
it be submitted to the National Republi- 
can Committee as the opinion of those 
present, that a national convention of 
the party should be held this year at 
as early a date as may be practicable, 
for the purpose of considering the ex- 
pediency of changing the basis of repre- 
sentation in future conventions so that 


; the delegates shall proportionately rep- 


resent Republican voters and not general 
population, to the end that the will of 
the members of the party may be more 
accurately determined; also for the pur- 
pose of changing the rules relating to 
delegates and members of the National 
Committee so that primary election laws 
of the various states shall be recognized, 
and also for the purpose of making such 
other changes in the methods of con. 
ducting national conventions and cam- 
paigns as shall conduce to giving the 
utmost possible effect to the principles 
and policies of the party. 


The New York State Republican 
Convention.—The suggestion of a na- 
tional convention for the purpose of 
bringing about a revision of the party 
rules and constitution was reviewed by 
a more official and more representative 
body of Republicans a few months 
later. The Republican state conven- 
tion of New York, under the leader- 
ship of Senator Root on Sept. 23 
went on record in favor of a national 
convention and for a reform of the 
party rules. The committee on reso- 
lutions adopted the following after a 
spirited discussion: 


We instruct the representative of the 
state of New York in the National Com- 
mittee to urge that a national conven- 
tion be called as soon as practicable, to 
change the party rules so as: 

1. To provide that in the call for fu- 
ture national conventions delegates are 
to be chosen in each state in the man- 
ner preferred by the Republican voters 
in such states. We, however, urge the 
continuance of the Congressional dis- 
trict, as the basis of representation. 

2. To insure that representation in 
the national conventions shall hereafter 
be based more nearly on the Republican 
vote actually cast in the several states 
and Congressional districts, which just 
principle received the unanimous support 
of the delegation from the state of New 
York at the National Convention of 
1908 ; and 

3. To amend the rules 


relative to 
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party procedure in such other respects 
as may be requisite. 

William Barnes, the representative 
on the National Committee from New 
York, secured the insertion of the 
clause recommending the retention of 
the Congressional district as the basis 
of representation. Without this pro- 
vision for the continuance of district 
representation, Mr. Barnes thought the 
scheme would be impracticable, as it 
would leave too much power in the 
hands of the leaders and parties dom- 
inant in the different states. 

It will be remembered that the Na- 
tional Committee at Chicago in 1912, 
in determining who should sit in the 
convention, refused to seat delegates 
from California who were chosen at a 
state-wide primary as provided by 
state law, and seated instead Taft 


delegates selected by a district vote) 


according to the directions of the Na- 
tional Committee (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p- ll). This raised the question 


whether in sending delegates to the| 


National Convention the rules of the 


party Committee should have greater | 


weight and authority than the laws 
of the respective states; whether the 
result of primaries provided by law 
within the states might be disre- 


garded and set aside by the decision | 


of a National Committee. 


The Republican National Commit- 
tee—It was expected that by this 


policy the advocates of progressive) 


ideas would be led to believe that the 
leaders of the “old guard” were show- 
ing a willingness to meet half way 
those who had left the party to follow 
Mr. Roosevelt. 
Progressive Republican 
held in Chicago in May submitted to 
the executive committee of the Re- 
publican National Committee a com- 
munication in writing setting forth 
the matters in controversy, and the 


The committee of the 
conference | 


executive committee also received) 
official notice of the action of the 
New York party convention. It 


was decided by the executive com- 
mittee, in harmony with the report 
of the law committee, that the power 
to change the basis of representation 
in the Republican National Conven- 
tion does not lie with the Republican 
National Committee, though the Com- 
mittee has authority to call an in- 
termediate convention to act upon 


the question. It was also decided 
that the National Committee has no 
authority to change the method of 
choosing delegates to future national 
conventions so as to provide that 
delegates be chosen in such manner 
as the laws of the several states front 
time to time may provide. The basis 
of representation in the special con- 


| vention would have to be what it has 


been in the past, but this convention 
might change it for the next one to 
he held. Acting on a resolution of 
the executive committee, the chairman 
issued a call for a meeting of the Re- 
publican National Committee in Wash- 
ington on Dec. 16. 

At this meeting the law committee 
amplified its ruling on the powers of 
the National Committee and _ sub- 
mitted the opinion that while the 
National Committee has not the 
power arbitrarily to change the basis 
of representation, it may legally do 
so by securing the ratification of any 
proposed action by the Republican 
state conventions. The National Com- 
mittee accordingly resolved, subject 
to the approval of the state conven- 
tions, to reform the basis of repre- 
sentation of the South and to grant 
full recognition of the principle of the 
primary in the selection of delegates, 
without the holding of a special na- 
tional convention. The decision of 
the Committee against a special na- 
tional convention was not reached on 
factional lines: Senator Borah and 
Senator Smoot were among the 35 
who opposed a_ special convention, 
while its 14 supporters included ex- 
Governor Hadley of Missouri, Murray 
Crane of Massachusetts and William 
Barnes of New York. The Committee 
adopted the following resolution with- 
out a dissenting vote: 


That it be the sense of this Commit- 
tee that the Committee shall forthwith 


| proceed to determine upon a basis of 


representation in future National Con- 
ventions of the party, subject to ratifica- 
tion by state committees of such place 
as may hereafter be drafted by this 
Committee ; 4 

That the Committee pledge itself to 
issue a _call for the convention to be con- 
vened in 1916 to nominate candidates 
for President and Vice-President in ac- 
cordance with such basis of representa- 
tion as shall be now determined upon by 
this Committee ; 

That this Committee pledge itself to 
provide in such call for the National 
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Convention in 1916, that in each state 
which shall have provided by law for the 
election of all delegates to National 
Conventions of political parties at di- 
rect primaries, all delegates from that 
state shall be elected in conformity with 
such law; and that such call shall pro- 
vide that in each state which shall have 
provided by law for the election of the 
total number of delegates to which that 
state is entitled, in accordance with the 
terms of the call issued for the conven- 
tion. from the state at large, delegates 
shall be elected in conformity with such 
law ; and that such call provide that the 
delegates holding the certificates of elec- 
tion from the canvassing board created 
by state law to canvass the returns and 
issue a certificate of the election of 
delegates in a primary election, shall be 
placed upon the temporary roll by the 
National Committee. 


The plan of reapportionment pro- 
posed is set forth in a resolution 
adopted on the 17th as follows: 


Each state shall be entitled in such 
convention to four delegates at large; 
one deiegate at large for each Represen- 
tative at large in Congress from any 
state: one delegate from each Congres- 
sional district: an additional delegate 
from each Congressional district in 
which the Republican vote for Republi- 
ean Presidential electors in 1908, or for 
the Republican candidate for Congress 
in 1914, shall have been not less than 
7,500 in such district, and that for each 
delegate chosen an alternate delegate 
shall be chosen in the same manner and 
at the same time to act in the event 
of the absence of the delegate. 

Provided, however, that the above 
basis of representation shall not be made 


“the basis for the call for the national 


eonvention to be held in the year 1916, 
unless prior to Jan. 1, 1915, Republican 
state conventions, held under the laws 
of the sfates or called by the Republican 
state committees of the states, in such 
number of states as are entitled to cast 
a majority of fhe votes in the present 
Electoral College shall ratify the action 
of this committee in respect to determin- 
ing this basis of representation. 


The plan is expected to reduce the 
number of delegates in the next Na- 
tional Convention to 993, the south- 
ern states losing 82 and the northern 
states eight. The states affected are: 


Republican Principles.—But the Re- 
publican party, according to the more 
radical of the progressive wing, in 
revising its convention rules has taken 
only the first step toward rehabili- 
tation. Through the National Com- 
mittee it has set in motion machinery 
which will achieve one of the chief re- 
forms for which a national conven- 
tion was urged by Senator Cummins 
and other Progressive Republicans, 
but it has defined no principles or 
policies nor united its factions under 
a common leadership. Senator Borah 
opposed the calling of a national con- 
vention in 1914 lest it should finally 
force the progressives out of the party. 

Senator La Follette has affirmed that 
“the rank and file of the divided Re- 
publican forces can only be reunited 
as they are inspired to believe in the 
sincerity of purpose and leadership of 
the reorganization.” The party must 
not compromise principle for the sake 
of harmony. There has been no evi- 
dence that the conservative and reac- 
tionary elements in the Republican 
party are disposed to accept the 
leadership of Senator La Follette, 
Senator Cummins and men of that 
type, nor to bind themselves to the 
principles and policies which those 
progressives who still call themselves 
Republicans deem essential to the 
“needs of the nation.” It appears, 
therefore, that the reduced Republi- 
can party is still divided within itself 
and that the remnant of progressivism 
within the party will have to make 
another fight for the control of the 
party organization and leadership. 

The Progressives on their part have 
made more positive demurrers to the 
arguments and efforts of the progres- 
Sive reorganizers still within the Re- 
publican party who urged the reform 
of convention rules as the panacea 


1912 1916] for the ills of Republicanism. They 
oe tte t eet eee ees 5 15 (claim that the arguments of Senator 
oa, +e ea 15 8 eee and others Pieading iat a 
UEMRESAYSY 5-5 actos Jel ach avatars rao 28 18 | special convention to adopt new rules 
.. vette eee eee = - are based upon two false A anines: In 

ES 9 | the first place, the Republican party 
Minish oi OS A ee 36 is did not become divided merely because 
New York .. 90 86 | its National Convention was not 
Beene ae 21 | truly representative. It was not the 
South Carolina 18 11 | unfair “rules of the game” that 
Tennessee . 24 21 | caused the Progressives to walk out. 
Poca paac a4 se They knew the handicap of the rules 
DIE veh. sche Roe ek 6 2 | when they entered the contest. The 
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real cause of complaint was the un- 
seating of delegates from northern 
and western states who had been 
regularly elected under the rules. It 
was the voting of a stolen roll, the 
substitution by the action of a Na- 
tional Committee of fraudulent dele- 
gates for those who had been legally 
and fairly elected. Another premise 
of the progressive Republicans to 
which the Progressives take exception 
is the assumption that prior to the 
convention of 1912 there were some 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 Republicans of 
like mind on important principles, 
with sutlicient community of opinion 
to hold them together as a political | 
organization. There was no such com- 
munity of opinion upon a single funda- 
mental principle between the forces 
of the “old guard” and the progressive 
Republicans while the contest was be- 
ing waged within the party. Before| 
confidence in the Republican party | 
could be at all restored among the 
rank and file of the Progressives it) 
would be necessary for Senators La | 
Follette and Cummins and their pro- 
gressive colleagues to commit the 
“stand pat” leaders still in control 
of the party to the initiative, the 
referendum and recall, and to a posi-| 
tive and radical programme of indus- | 
trial reform and social justice. This} 
is not likely to be done, and the Pro- 
gressives therefore contend that there 
is no community of political opinion 
nor a similar tendency and purpose 
among Republicans and Progressives 
and that fusion and amalgamation are 
as likely to be obtained with the 
Demoerats as with the Republicans. 

The Progressive Party—The Pro- 
gressive conference in Chicago on Dee. 
10-11, 1912, was briefly reported in 
the last issue of the YEAR Book (p. 
51). It was called to advise with the 
party committee to formulate plans, 
to perfect party organization and to 
push party propaganda. It deter- 
mined: (1) to establish a permanent 
publicity bureau in Washington, to 
gather and publish information as to 
the form of progressive laws proposed 
or in force in various states, a new 
departure in the practice of parties 
but in keeping with the new party’s 
declaration of its original purposes; 
and (2) to instruct its Executive 
Committee to send a commission of 


seven to Europe, to study the legisla- 
tion of other countries, to gather 
information which should be made 
available to the public by the legis- 
lative bureau of the party. It was 
planned that the party would thus 
become, in a measure, an organization 
for research, and that the party man- 
agers might become aids in construc- 
tive legislation, to act as officials in 
helping to carry out constructive 
policies. A Progressive Service was 
proposed at this conference by Miss 


| . : 
| Jane Addams, to comprise several dis- 


tinet lines of activity: education and 
publicity, for the creation of public 
sentiment; legislative reference, de- 
voted to the expert drafting and 
presenting of bills; social and in- 
dustrial justice, for the study of 


social wrongs and needs; conserva-~ 


tion, for the study of our resources 
and their uses; cost of living, includ- 
ing the tariff and the trusts; popular 
government, embracing such subjects 
as the initiative, referendum, recall, 
suffrage, etc. All this served to in- 
dicate, in a measure, the educational 
work to be undertaken by the Pro- 
gressive party. 

Mr. Roosevelt addressed the confer- 
ence advising a distinct organization 
and a forward party movement. The 
sentiment reflected in the conference 
was to the effect that the Progressive 
party was committed to a definite 
political programme; that it should 
not consider the abandonment of its 
position as a distinet party; that 
while it would welcome the. affiliation 
of all who would work loyally for the 


._party’s policy, the party was not to be 


looked upon merely as an offshoot of 
the Republican party, because thou- 
sands of Democrats were among its 
members; and that the party should 
not consider amalgamation or fusion 
with any other political body. This 
policy of independent action has been 
affirmed in a number of state and 
sectional Progressive conferences dur- 
ing the year. 

On July 2 a Progressive conference 
in the form of a party rally and 
“clam bake” was held at Newport, 


R. T., at the eall of the Progressive 
National Service, which was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Roosevelt. He called 


attention to conditions in the West 
Virginia coal fields as illustrating the 


6t 


_ “sundered” from “the men who now 
control and manage the Republican 


- under their constitution. 


looked upon it, as far as helping to 


a 
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futility of the Democratic and Re-, 


publican plans of action for the 
amelioration of labor conditions and 


the control of large combinations of | 


corporate interests, as indicated by. 
their platforms ‘of the year before. 
He described President Wilson’s 
“new freedom” for competition as “the 


old license translated into terms of) 
Roosevelt | 


pleasant rhetoric.” Mr. 
urged invoking the “supervisory, reg- 
ulatory, controlling and _ directing 
power of the Government” for the 
control of vast capitalistic combina- 
tions that may threaten the public 
welfare, as the Progressives were de- 
manding. He denounced certain in- 
junctions in West Virginia as traves- 
ties of justice. The West Virginia 


courts, he affirmed, had set aside laws | 


that had been passed to remedy the 


evils, finding constitutional flaws and | 


“repudiating the principle of justice 
on which the laws were based.” Mr. 
Roosevelt asserted that the “Consti- 
tution belongs to the people, not the 
people to the Constitution; and the 
courts are the servants of the people 
precisely as all other public servants, 
legislative and executive alike.” 

Mr. Roosevelt on the Progressive 
Party.—Mr. Roosevelt presented the 
cause of the Progressive party to the 
public in an article in the Century 
Magazine for October, 1913. He as- 
serted that the Progressives were 


party by the gulf of their actual 
practices”; the rank and file of the 
old party have no real power 
against the bosses. Those who are 
opposed to popular government with- 
in their party system are so opposed 
for the same reason that they op- 
pose direct primaries, the initiative 
and referendum, the right of the peo- 
ple to control their own officials, or 
to oppose the judges in saying what 
the constitution means or what the| 
constitution permits in the way of| 
legislation for social and economic 
justice. They do not wish the people 
to have control of their own political 
and governmental machinery. They 
uphold the divine right of the judges 
to determine what the people may do 


solve great industrial and social prob- 
lems goes, “merely as a red herring 
| dragged across the trail to divert our 
people from the real issues.” Again 
he spoke of President Wilson’s “new 
freedom” as “a meaningless phrase, 
without one specific proposal for . 
affirmative action,’ while it ‘‘con- 
tains repeated, detailed and specific 
.misrepresentations as to the Progres- 
sive position.” ‘As to state and na- 
tional powers and areas of action, Mr. 
Roosevelt contends that the promo- 
tion of the people’s rights should be 
the criterion for guidance. Where 
these interests can best be secured by 
the enlargement of the rights of the 
states, the Progressives would stand 
for state rights; where popular in- 
terests can best be promoted by the 
| exercise of the powers of the national 
government, they are for national 
rights. The people must have direct 
control over their own governmental 
agencies. They may reasonably de- 
cide what construction is to be placed 
upon the constitution, a proposal that 
has nothing whatever to do with an 
ordinary case at law. 

Election Results.—During the Fall 
there were two Congressional by-elec- 
tions, one in Maine, one in West Vir- 
ginia. At the special election in the 
Third Congressional District in Maine 
on Sept. 8, called to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of a member, 
John A. Peters, the Republican candi- 
date, was successful. He received 15,- 
106 votes as against 14,553 votes for 


| the Democratic candidate and 6,487 


votes for the Progressive candidate. 
The Republican plurality was 553 as 
against 700 of the year before. In 
the Presidential election of 1912 the 
vote in the district stood: Wilson, 
14,692; Roosevelt, 13,238; Taft, 7,159. 
In his campaign the Republican can- 
didate appealed for votes on progres- 
sive principles. A by-election was 
held in the First District of West 
Virginia on Oct. 14 to fill a vacancy 
caused by the appointment of John W. 
Davis as Solicitor-General of the 
United States. M. M. Neely, Demo- 
erat, was elected with 14,093 votes to 
11,044 for the Republican candidate, 
3,717 for the Progressive, and 1,912 
for the Socialist. 


As to tariff revision Mr. Roosevelt 


The general election results in No- 
vember were decidedly favorable to 
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the Democrats, indicating a situation 


among the voters such as was shown | 


in the decisive results in the elections 
of 1912. The balloting may be fairly 
interpreted as an endorsement of the 
Wilson administration and an indica- 
tion that the opposition is about as 
evenly divided as in the preceding 
year. Democratic Governors were 
elected in the three states where this 
office was filled, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and Virginia. Two Demo- 
eratic Congressmen were elected in 
New York City; George W. Loft to 
succeed the late Timothy D. Sullivan 
and Jacob H. Cantor to succeed Fran- 
cis Burton Harrison, who had accepted 
appointment as Governor-General of 
the Philippines. In the Third Massa- 
chusetts District the Democrats added 
1,090 votes to their strength of 1912, 
the Progressives held their own, being 
but two short, while a Republican 


plurality of 3,203 in 1912 was re-| 
duced to a plurality of only 155 in| 


1913. Democrats were elected also 
in the Third Maryland and Second 
Georgia Districts. These ‘“by-elec- 
tion” results may be interpreted as 
indicating that the Democrats main- 
tained their ground in contests in 
which national issues were predomi- 
nant; that the net result would seem 
to indicate a “vote of confidence” in 
the Wilson administration, and that 
there was no rising dissent in the 
country against the one important 
achievement of the Democratic party 
and its leader, the revision of the 
tariff downward. 

In Massachusetts, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor David I. Walsh (Democrat) was 
elected Governor by a plurality of 
53,691, Charles S. Bird (Progressive) 
receiving 126,677, Augustus P. Gard- 
ner (Republican) 116,314, and Gov- 
ernor Eugene N. Foss (Independent) 
20,810. The notable feature in this 
election was the increased strength 
of the Progressives. They increased 
their vote over the previous year and 
came to occupy second place in the 
state, also gaining the balance of 
power in the Legislature, which 
stands: Republicans, 117; Democrats, 
103; Progressives, 17; Independents, 
two; Socialist, one. 

In New Jersey, on the other hand, 
the Republicans gained at the expense 
of the Progressives, and the results 
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there are as encouraging to the Re- 
publicans as they contemplate the 
future of their party, as those in 
Massachusetts were to the Progres- 
sives. James M. Fielder (Democrat) 
was elected over ex-Governor Edward 
C. Stokes (Republican) by a plurality 
of 22,000, while the vote of the Pro- 
gressive candidate, Everett Colby, de- 
clined to about 45,000, as against 145,- 
000 cast for Mr. Roosevelt the year 
before. This reverses the position of 
last year, the Republicans coming into 
second place. The Progressives ac- 
count for the decline ot their vote by 
the claim that many New Jersey Pro- 
gressives wished to sustain the Wilson 
administration, and to make sure of 
preventing the return of the Republi- 
cans to power in New Jersey they 
voted directly for the Democratic 
candidate, Mr. Fielaer. 

In Maryland the Democrats elected 
Blair Lee to the United States Senate 
by a plurality of more than 30,000. 

The most significant municipal 
election was that in New York, which 
elected the Fusion nominee for Mayor, 
John Purroy Mitchel, against the 
Tammany nominee by a plurality of 
more than 121,000 votes. The rest 
of the Fusion ticket, including Will- 
iam <A. Prendergast for City Con- 
troller, and George McAneny as 
President of the Board of Aldermen, 
were also elected by decisive plurali- 
ties, a result which will deprive Tam- 
many of the support of public patron- 
age for four years to come. This is 
one of the most disastrous defeats . 
the Tammany Democracy has ever ex- 
perienced. It was intensified by the 
election of a Republican Assembly in 
the state. Tammany completely dom- 
inated the Assembly of 1913, to the 
extent of forcing the impeachment of 
the Governor, William Sulzer (see 
supra). Sulzer was elected to the As- 
sembly on the Progressive ticket, while 
many of the Tammany-controlled leg- 
islators who had voted to impeach him 
were defeated, another indication of 
the disposition of the voters to strike 
at Tammany. The whole result is 
taken to indicate the beginning of a 
reconstruction of the Democratic party 
in New York. 

Four cities in Ohio elected Socialist 
Mayors: Coshocton, Hamilton, Mar- 
tin’s Ferry (reélected), and Shelby. 
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The general result of the Fall elec- 
tions seems to indicate tnat the final 
outcome of the struggle between the 
Republicans and the Progressives is 
yet to be determined. The Fall re- 
sults in Massachusetts and in’ New 
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Jersey seem to neutralize one an- 
other and leave the situation still 
in deadlock. The student of politics 
must look to the elections of 1914 for 
indication as to the ultimate dis- 
position of these parties. 
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POPULAR GOVERNMENT AND CURRENT POLITICS 


ArTHurR N. HoLcoMBE 


PROGRESS OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


The most striking event of the year 
1913 in connection with the progress 
of popular government was the rati- 
fication by the necessary three-fourths 
of the states of the Seventeenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, providing for the direct election 
of United States Senators by the peo- 
ple. During the year the cause of 
votes for women continued its remark- 
able gains of recent years and ac- 
quired greater strength than ever be- 
fore. The electoral franchise was con- 
ferred upon women in the territory 
of Alaska, and, so far as lay in the 
power of the legislature, in the state 
of Illinois. In addition there are ten 
states in which the question of ex- 
tending the suffrage to women is a 
campaign issue to be settled by the 
people in 1914 or one of the two fol- 
lowing years. The total number of 
woman suffrage states at the end of 
1913 was 10. The state-wide direct 
primary was established in two states 
in which it had not previously exist- 
ed, raising the total number of states 
possessing the state-wide direct pri- 


|mary to 38. Presidential preference 
| primaries were provided for in at 
least five states, raising the total 
number of states possessing the presi- 
dential preference primary to 17. The 


and electing judges was adopted in six 
states, and preferential voting was 
adopted in another state for use in 
making primary nominations. The 
initiative, referendum, and recall were 
adopted in one state, and provision 
for submitting the two former to the 
people was made in five other states, 
where they do not now exist. The 
total number of states in which the 
initiative and referendum do now ex- 
ist is 18 (though in Utah legislation 
necessary to put the system of direct 
legislation into effect has never been 
enacted), and in two states, New Mex- 
ico and Massachusetts, the referendum 
/exists alone. The state-wide recall 
|now exists in eight states, and has 
|been proposed for adoption in four 
|others. Finally, the reform of all 
| branches of state government has be- 
/eome one of the questions of the day. 


DIRECT ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS 


Ratification of the Seventeenth 
Amendment.—On May 31, 1913, the 
Secretary of State proclaimed the 
ratification of the Seventeenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution by 
three-fourths of the 48 states. Thus 
the direct election of Senators by the 
people, already established in fact in 
half of the states of the Union (A. Y. 
B., 1912, p. 58), becomes established 
by law in all. . The twelve states 
which failed to ratify the amendment 
before the issue of the Secretary of 
State’s proclamation included the six 
states of the lower South extending 


|from South Carolina to Louisiana; 
|four of the South-Middle _ states, 
namely, Delaware, Maryland, Virgin- 
ja, and Kentucky: and also Rhode 
Island and Utah. Virginia, Kentucky 
and -the six states of the lower South 
already possessed the virtual direct 
election of Senators by means of party 
rules of the dominant party or of 
optional direct primary laws aecepted 
by the dominant party, and Maryland 
had taken steps towards the establish- 
ment of a similar practice. Conse- 
| quently Delaware, Rhode Island and 
Utah were the only states in which 
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STATUS OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


1912 


1910 


| eres aro Pe Bee (014. 
1911 


Total.| 10 +8} 19+45] 8+ 4 


38 


1 Dates in italics are those of proposed 
submission to the people. * Votes have 
also been granted to women in school or 
other local elections in 21 states where 

; equal suffrage has not yet been 
‘ 2The constitutional initiative 


states, the others restricting the initia- 

e to statutes. Four of the 5 states 
ich the initiative is to be sub- 
to the people have proposed both 
constitutional and the statutory in- 

e. *The recall is not applied to 
2s in three states where the recall 
already been established and in 
where it is proposed for adoption. 
0 additional states, Maryland and 


|rary appointments to 


the Seventeenth Amendment was 
neither virtually anticipated by the 
people nor promptly adopted when 
submitted to them. 

Supplementary State Legislation,.— 
The procedure for the direct election 
of Senators by the people is complete 
without the enactment of further leg- 
islation by the states.. The state leg- 
islatures, however, are permitted by 
the Seventeenth’ Amendment to au- 
thorize the governors to make tempo- 
the Senate, 
pending the filling of casual vacancies 
by the people. If the legislatures do 
not choose to avail themselves of this 
permission, governors must issue 
writs for an immediate election when 
casual vacancies occur. Moreover, spe- 
cial legislation is nec¢éssary in order 
to bring the nomination of Senators 
within the scope of the direct-pri- 
mary laws in those states which have 
not already provided for the direct 
nomination of Senators. The now ob- 
solete Oregon plan for the direct nom- 
ination and election of Senators was 
adopted in 1913 in Iowa and Ohio, 
and in Vermont the legislature voted 
to submit to the people in 1914 the 
futile question whether provision 
should be made by law for a popular 


North Carolina, have established the 
direct primary by law in an incom- 
plete form, *In some of these states, 
as New Hampshire, the people do not 
indicate their preference by a direct 
vote on Presidential candidates. 7In 
Alabama and the southern states gen- 
erally the direct primary was origi- 
nally established by voluntary rules of 
the Democratic party, and in Alabama 
and a few others it has not yet been 
perfected by legal enactment. *P. R. 
jndicates direct primary by party rules. 
®In Arizona the recall was first adopted 
in 1911 and extended to judges in 1912. 
The direct primary was first established 
by the territorial legislature and extend- 
ed by the first state legislature. In 
Illinois votes have been granted to wom- 
en for statutory, but not for constitu- 
tional offices. “In Maryland the Presi- 
dential preference primary, like the 
state-wide direct primary, is advisory 
only. and final action with respect to 
delegates-at-large and candidates for 
offices filled by election in the state-at- 
large is taken by the regular party state 
conventions. 123In Nevada the _ refer- 
endum was established in 1904 and the 
initiative was added in 1912. *% In New 
Mexico the referendum exists in a lim- 
ited form, but there is no popular in- 
itiative. %%In Utah the initiative and 
referendum were adopted in 1900, bnt 
legislation necessary to put them into 
effect has never been enacted. + Ref- 
erendum only. ; 
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advisory vote upon Senatorial candi- 
dates to assist the legislature in mak- 
ing future elections. A few of the 
states adopted legislation in 1913 pro- 
viding for the direct nomination as 
well as election of Senators, but most 
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of the states permitted the status of 
Senatorial nominations and elections 
to remain as determined by their pre- 
vious legislation and the Seventeenth 
Amendment. (See also I, American 
History.) 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


State Legislation—The “votes for | 
women” campaign before the legisla- | 
tures of 1913 was the most successful | 
in the history of the cause. In Alaska | 
the new territorial legislature by its | 
first act at its first session extended 
the franchise to all women in the ter- 
ritory on the same terms as men.. In 
Illinois the legislature, prevented by 
the cumbrous machinery for the 
amendment of the constitution of that 
state from submitting a full suffrage 
amendment to the people, granted to 


the women of the state the right to 
vote for Presidential electors and for 
all state and local officers whose 
election is not restricted to men by 
the state constitution. This measure 
does not grant the right to vote for 
United States Representatives and 
Senators, nor for members of the state 
legislature, the Governor, and judges 
of the higher state courts, but it cov- 
ers such state officers as trustees of 
the state university, and a large num- 
ber of municipal and other local offi- 
cers. In nine other states the legis- 
Jatures provided for the submission 
to the people of constitutional amend- 
ments granting to women full political 
equality with men. In one of these 
states, Michigan, the amendment was 
submitted to the people in April,- 
1913. In four of the states, North 
and South Dakota, Montana and Ne- 
vada, the amendments will be voted on 
at the general elections in the fall of 
1914. In the other four, Iowa, New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, 
the amendments must be approved by 
a second legislature before they can 
be voted on by the people, and con- 
sequently they may not be finally sub- 
mitted to the people until 1915 or 
1916. 

Amendments to State Constitu- 
tions.—The campaign to secure the 
approval of the people for woman- 
suffrage amendments to state consti- 
tutions was less conspicuously success- 


ful. Michigan was the only state in| Association, representing woman suf- 
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-ing 1913 than ever before. 


which the electorate passed upon such 
a measure. In Michigan the legisla- 
ture of 1912 provided for the submis- 
sion of an amendment the same year, 
and at the general election in Novem- 
ber it was defeated by 760 votes. 
There was reason to believe, and it 
was commonly believed, that this ad- 
verse result was obtained by a fraud- 
ulent count, and the legislature of_ 
1913 promptly provided for resubmis- 
sion at the spring elections. The 
measure was then defeated a second 
time by a vote of 168,738 yeas to 
264,882 nays.- In addition to the 
eight states in which, during 1913, ac- 
tion was taken by the legislatures for 
the future submission of constitution- 
al amendments to the people, there 
are six other states, namely, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and Nebraska, in which consti- 
tutional amendments may be sub- 
mitted directly to the voters without 
the intervention of the legislatures, 
through the use of the constitutional 
initiative. 

Woman Suffrage a National Issue. 
—In the northern and middle-western 
states generally the advocates of votes 
for women have been more active dur- 
In the 
southern states, where interest in 
equal suffrage has developed less rap- 
idly than in other parts of the coun- 
try, the leaders of the cause took an 
important step by calling for a con- ~ 
ference at New Orleans in November, 
to which the governors of 14 states 
were invited to come in person or by 
proxy. for the purpose of discussing 
a uniform plan of action for the adop- 
tion of woman suffrage in the South. 
The National Council of Woman Vot- 
ers, consisting of enfranchised women, ~ 
has for its object the influencing of — 
Federal legislation to secure the bal- 
lot for the women who have not yet 
received it. In conjunction with the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
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fragists in all the states, it secured 
hearings before the Committees on 
Woman Suffrage of both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate at the 
special session of Congress. The Com- 
mittee of the Senate, moreover, made a 
favorable report (Senate Doc. 155, 63d 
Cong., lst sess.) on the proposal to 
establish equal suffrage by an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 

At the present time 64 of the 435 
Representatives and 20 of:the 96 Sen- 
ators are representatives of equal-suf- 
frage states. In the Electoral Col- 
lege the 10 equal-suffrage states have 
a representation of 84 out of a total 
electoral vote of 531. In these same 


states the total number of women of 
voting age, acording to the census of 
1910, was 3,565,564. The number of 
women of voting age in the eight 
states in which the legislatures voted 
in 1913 to submit the question of 
woman suffrage to the people between 
now and 1916 is 6,568,306. The num- 
ber of women of voting age in the six 
states in which the question may be 
submitted to the people before 1916, 
upon the direct initiative of the peo- 
ple is 4,086,754. Woman suffrage has 
thus ceased to be a mere local issue 
in the West, for the West is almost 
solidly for it, and has become a na- 
tional issue. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


Registration of Voters—The com- 
pulsory registration of qualified voters 
was first introduced to combat the 
evil of illegal voting in large cities 
and has gradually been extended 
throughout the country. In some 
states it is required of all voters in 
the state, but in most it is confined 
to the cities. In a few states it is 
required to be done afresh each year, 
but in most, at any rate outside of the 
largest cities, annual registration is 
unnecessary. Down to the close of 
1912 compulsory registration, partial 
or complete, had been established in 
41 states, and in 1913 it was intro- 
duced into Indiana, leaving only three 
New England states, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Rhode Island, and 
North Dakota, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, without any laws for compul- 
sory personal registration. In 17 of 
the states where personal registration 
is required, the voter is also required 
to declare his party affiliation in or- 
der to participate in official primary 
elections. In the other states there 
is no official party enrolment, and 
participation in the official primaries 
is open to all voters irrespective of 
party. Where party enrolment exists, 
the test of party affiliation is pre- 
scribed by law, and the party be- 
comes in a very literal sense an in- 
strument of government. A majority 
of the states permit the party to re- 
main nominally a private association. 
They endow it nevertheless with im- 
oa public functions, and subject 
t to a considerable degree of public 


regulation, practically depriving it of 
the power of self-government. It can- 
not be said, however, that there is 
any perceptible tendency towards a 
uniform practice with regard to party 
enrolment and the test of party affili- 
ation. 

Ballot Reform.—It has long been 
recognized that the form of the ballot 
is an important factor in securing a 
true expression of the will of the 
voters. It was this recognition, to- 
gether with the demand for secrecy in 
elections, that led to the introduction 
of the Australian ballot, beginning in 
Massachusetts a quarter of a century 
ago. The Australian ballot, as adopt- 
ed in Massachusetts, contains the 
names of all the candidates for each 
office printed together under the title 
of the office. The names are arranged 
in alphabetical order and contain no 
indications of party affiliation except 
the name of the party printed in 
smaller type on the same line after 
the name of the candidate. Obvious- 
ly this type of ballot cannot be voted 
by an illiterate voter without assist- 
ance. In order, therefore, to make it 
possible for illiterate voters to vote a 
secret printed ballot, and incidentally 
also to encourage the voting of 
straight party tickets, the Australian 
ballot was modified in many states by 
the introduction of party emblems 
and the arrangement of the names of 
all candidates of a single party in a 
single column beneath the party em- 
blem. Thus a_ single cross-mark 
against the party emblem would suf- 
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fice to vote the entire party ticket. 
This modification of the Australian 
ballot is often called the New York 


ballot, from the state where it was- 


first introduced. Both the Massa- 
chusetts and the New York forms of 
the Australian ballot have been al- 
tered more or less in various states 
by the addition or subtraction of 
party emblems and squares, but in the 
main that classification is still suffi- 
ciently accurate. Down to the close 
of 1912, the Massachusetts ballot had 
been introduced in 15 of the 48 states, 
the New York ballot had been intro- 
duced in 27 states, and in six states 
there was no legal form of the ballot, 
or other systems prevailed. The Mas- 
sachusetts ballot has the advantage 
that it compels the voter to know his 
own mind with respect to each candi- 
date for whom he votes and thus en- 
courages independent voting. The 
New York ballot has the advantage 
that it saves the voter the trouble of 
voting separately for candidates for 
minor offices, concerning whose per- 
sonal qualifications for office he can 
in practice know little or nothing, and 
thus encourages the habit of party 
regularity. Recently there has been 
a visible tendency to encourage inde- 
pendent voting and discourage party 
regularity by abolishing the party 
column and also, in states where il- 
literates are not permitted to vote, the 
party emblem; that is, a tendency to 
move from the New York form and 
towards the Massachusetts form. In 
1913 New York adopted the Massa- 
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chusetts ballot in dramatic circum- 
stances (see I, American History), 
and Kansas also abandoned the New 
York form. 

Polling Places in Schools and Pub- 
lic Buildings—A wholesome move- 
ment for more adequate and decent 
polling places is being advanced in 
many places. In the city of Los 
Angeles the actual expense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, for 
rent of polling places, rent of fixtures, 
and transfer was over $15,000. For. 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, 
it was at least $20,000, because the 
number of precincts had been consid- 
erably increased. The suggestion was 
made that there was a great deal of 
property belonging to the city in vari- 
ous locations that could very well be 
used for the purpose of polling places 
and elections at considerable advan- 
tage and with great economy, espe- 
cially the public schools. The plan 
was tried at the succeeding election 
in Los Angeles and has been followed 
since to the satisfaction of the voting 
public. In Milwaukee the question 
was put to the school principals and 
as they were unanimously favorable, 
the school houses there have been sim- 
ilarly used. In an election in June, 
1911, every school house in Salt Lake 
City was used. School houses have 
likewise been used in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Madison, Wis., and Worcester, 
Mass. Movements to the same end 
have been inaugurated in a number 
of other cities. (See National Muni- 
cipal Review, July, 1913.) 


PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCE PRIMARY 


Adoption in 1918.—The system of 
direct nominations by the people of 
candidates for the Presidency has been 
further extended during 1913. The 
system was employed in 10 states dur- 
ing the primary campaign of 1912, 
and was adopted, though not in time 
for use, in two other states (A. Y. B., 
1912, pp. 61-63). In 1913 so-ealled 
Presidential preference primary laws 
were adopted in Iowa, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
and provision for submitting to the 
people the question of adopting some 
kind of Presidential preference pri- 
mary was made in Vermont. More 
than a third of the states now possess 


the direct Presidential preference pri- 
mary in one form or another. Sev-_ 
eral other states deliberated over the 
adoption of some system for the direct 
nomination of Presidential candidates, 
but deferred action. 

Classification of Systems.—There 
is no uniform system of Presidential 
preference primaries. The laws passed 
by the several states differ in a vari- 
ety of respects, but the most impor- | 


tant differences are found in the meth- — 


ods adopted for giving effect to the 
popular preference as expressed in the 
primaries. The laws of the several 
states may be classified upon this 
basis into three groups: (1) laws 


(v4 


tional Conventions; 


- nesota. 


on the other hand, expressly provides 


Lie 


making no provision for a direct vote 
by the people upon particular candi- 
dates for the Presidential nomina- 
tions, but permitting the people to 
vote directly upon candidates for elec- 
tion as delegates to the National Con- 
ventions, who in turn may or may 
not be pledged upon the ballot to sup- 
port a particular candidate at the 
convention; (2) laws providing for 
a direct expression of the popular 
preference between the various candi- 
dates for Presidential nominations, 
but making no provision for binding 
the delegates to National Conventions 
to support any particular candidate; 
and (3) laws providing both for a 
direct expression of the popular pref- 
erence between Presidential candidates 
and for binding the delegates to Na- 
tional Conventions to support the 
candidates preferred by the people. 
The first class of primaries afford an 
opportunity for the expression of the 
popular preference only indirectly; 
the second class secure a direct ex- 
pression of the preferences of the peo- 
ple, but do not ensure that such 
preferences will be strictly followed 
by the state delegations at the Na- 
the third class 
not only secure a direct expression of 
the popular will, but also make it 
probable that the people’s choice will 
not be disregarded. 

Laws of 1913—The only state to 
adopt a law of the first class in 1913 
was New Hampshire. This law is 
much like that adopted in South Da- 
kota in 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 62), 
and, like that law, might easily have 
in practice the effect of obscuring 
rather than expressing the popular 
preference if more than one delega- 
tion should be pledged on the ballot 
to the same candidate, or if several 
similar candidates should split the 


vote of the predominant.element in a 


_ party. 


In 1913 laws of the second 
class were adopted in Iowa and Min- 
The former expressly pro- 
vides that the direct popular vote on 
Presidential candidates is to be re- 


_ garded simply as an expression of the 


sentiment, not of the will, of the peo- 
ple, and makes no special provision 
for pledging delegates either to sup- 
port particular candidates or to heed 
the people’s “sentiment.” The latter, 
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that the delegates to National Con- 
ventions shall, to the best of their 
ability, carry out the preferences of 
the party as expressed at the primary. 
This seems to be the intent of most 
of the laws falling within this class, 
although no special precautions are 
taken to prevent delegates from prov- 
ing unfaithful to their trust. In some 
cases, indeed, as in that of the Mary- 
land law of 1912, the selection of 
delegates is left to state conventions 
which are actually, though perhaps 
not morally, free to disregard with 
impunity the preferences expressed by 
thé people. In other cases, candidates 
for election as delegates may be per- 
mitted, as in Massachusetts in 1912, 
to pledge themselves to support either 
a particular candidate or the people’s 
choice, although not expressly author- 
ized to do so by law. If such pledges 
are taken, the practice becomes similar 
to that which is expressly required by 
laws of the third class. In two states, 
Oregon and Montana, the delegates 
are elected by a system of limited 
voting, each voter voting for one dele- 
gate only, regardless of the number 
to be elected, thus providing roughly 
for the proportional representation of 
factions within the parties. This sys- 
tem, however, was not adopted in any 
state in 1913. The states to adopt 
laws of the third class in 1913 were 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. These laws 
follow the principle of the law adopt- 
ed in New Jersey in 1911 (A. Y. B., 
1912, p. 62), and are alike in offering 
to the candidate for election as dele- 
gate to a National Convention the 
opportunity to pledge himself to sup- 
port the choice of his party in the 
state or district for the Presidential 
nomination. If he does not accept 
that opportunity, the fact is indicated 
on the ballot. Thus in effect the now 
obsolete Oregon plan for the direct 
election of United States Senators has 
been applied to the direct nomination 
of candidates for the Presidency. 
Other important provisions con- 
tained in the Presidential preference 
primary laws of 1913 are worthy of 
notice. In Ohio, for example, the 
candidate for election as delegate to 
a National Convention is required to 
indicate his first and second personal 
choices for Presidential nominee of 
his party, in order that the voter 
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may not only indicate his preference,| gard out of consideration for the 
_ but also select the delegate best fitted | “sentiment” of Iowa voters. The im- 


to carry his preference into effect. 


portance of all these features of the 


This provision also serves the useful | Presidential preference primary laws 


purpose of preventing candidates for | 
election as delegates from concealing 


their real preferences behind insincere 
declarations in favor of the nomina- 


tion of some “favorite son” of the, 
state who in fact has no chance of | 
In Pennsyl- | 


securing the nomination. 
vania it is provided that Presiden- 
tial electors shall be appointed by the 
official party candidates for the Presi- 
dency, instead of being nominated, as 
in most states, by state conventions 


the regular party organization, or, as 


in a few states, directly by the party | ) 
| for a national law establishing a uni- 
| form test of party affiliations, to the 


voters who may subsequently refuse 
to abide by the result of the National 
Convention. 


directly by the party voters, but the 
representative on the National Com- 
mittee, instead of being chosen direct- 
ly by the voters, as in several of the 
direct-primary states, is to be ap- 
pointed by the delegates and alter- 
nates to the National Convention im- 
mediately after the nomination of the 
Presidential candidate, as has 
the custom in the past. In Iowa the 
voters of each party are to indicate 
at the primary whether they desire 
district delegates to look to the vote 
of the district 


they are expected to reflect. Thus it 
becomes possible for the different par- 
ties to adopt or reject the unit rule 
for the polling of state delegations at 
National Conventions. If, however, 
the Republican voters at the 1916 pri- 


mary should adopt the unit rule, or | 


if the Democrats should reject it, there 
is no means of compelling the respec- 
tive National Conventions to reverse 


their traditional policies in that re-| 


| pp. 186-187). 
which may not be in sympathy with | 


In Minnesota the Presi- | 
dential electors are to be nominated | 


been | 


of 1913 was made clear by events con- 
nected with the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, pp. 
5-10, 25, 26). In Minnesota the pub- 
lic nature of the work of National 
Conventions has been recognized by 
providing that delegates shall be paid 
for attendance, but this feature of the 
original Oregon plan for direct Presi- 
dential preference primaries has not 
been generally imitated (A. Y. B., 1911, 
The lack of uniform- 
ity in Presidential preference primary 
laws has created a demand, as noted 
in the Year Boox for 1912 (p. 63), 


end that there may be a due separa- 
tion of state and national issues. 
President Wilson’s Message.—Presi- 
dent Wilson, in his annual message 
to Congress on Dec. 2, advocated the 
enactment of legislation which will 
provide for primary elections through- 
out the country at which the voters 
of the several parties may choose 
their nominees for the Presidency ~ 
without the intervention of nominat- 
ing conventions. He suggested that 
this legislation should provide for the 
retention of party conventions, but 


| only for the purpose of declaring and 
in which they are) 
chosen or to that of the state at large | 
for the expression of sentiment which | 


accepting the verdict of the primaries 
and formulating the platforms of the 
parties. He further suggested that 
the party convention should consist 
not of delegates chosen for this single 


purpose, but of the nominees for Con- 
| gress, the nominees for vacant seats in 


the Senate of the United States, the 
Senators whose terms have not yet 
closed. the National Committee, and 
the candidate for the Presidency him- 
self, in order that platforms may be 
framed by those responsible to the 
people for carrying them into effect. 


THE DIRECT PRIMARY 


Legislation in 1913.—Many of the 
states made minor changes in their 
direct primary laws during 1913, but 
few made changes of importance. Penn- 
sylvania and New York were the only 
new states to adopt state-wide direct 
primary laws. In Vermont provision 
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was made for taking a vote of the 
people in 1914 on the question of es- 
tablishing the direct primary, and in 
South Dakota a new measure was pre- 
pared by the legislature to be sub- 
mitted to the people in 1914 as a 
substitute for the “Richards” primary ~ 
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law as adopted by the people in 1912 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 60). In Florida 
a state-wide direct primary law was 
adopted to supplant the former direct 
primary held under a rule of the 
Democratic party, and a system of 
preferential voting was adopted also. 
The adoption of the new law in New 
York, superseding the law of 1911 (A. 
Y. B., 1911, p. 185), is noted on an- 
other page (see I, American History). 
The most significant innovation of 
the year was in Minnesota, where 
the system of non-partisan primaries, 
first established in 1912 for the selec- 
tion of candidates for judicial, coun- 
ty, and first-class municipal offices, 
was extended to second-class cities 
and to all candidates for either house 
of the legislature. The preferential 
voting system is confined to partisan 
primaries, and at non-partisan pri- 
maries two candidates for each office 
_ are to be selected to go on the ballot 
at the ensuing general election. This 
is the first instance of the abolition 
of the party label in the nomination 
and election of members of a state 
' legislature, although the movement to 
abolish the party label in municipal 
and judicial elections has been well 
under way for several years. 
Non-Partisan Judicial Nominations. 
—In recent years there has been a 
pronounced tendency towards the re- 
moval of judicial candidates from the 
ordinary partisan ballot and the print- 
ing of a separate non-partisan ballot 
upon which alone the names of can- 
didates for judicial offices should. ap- 
pear. The change from a partisan to 
a non-partisan system of electing 
judges involves a corresponding change 
in the method of nominating judicial 
candidates. These changes were made 


in 1911 in three states, California, 
Ohio, and Washington; in 1912 in Min- 
nesota; and in 1913 in six other states, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Penn- 
sylvania and Missouri. A typical ar- 
rangement is that of Kansas. The law 
of 1913 provides that there shall be 
a separate ballot at the regular offi- 
cial primaries, containing the names of 
all persons nominated by petition for 
judicial offices without party designa- 
tions of any sort. Thijs ballot shall 
be handed to voters of all parties, 
and each voter may vote for not more 
than one candidate for each judicial 
office. The two candidates for each po- 
sition receiving the highest votes at 
the primary go upon tne ballot at the 
succeeding general election, again 
without party designation of any sort. 
Similar systems prevail in Nebraska 
and Pennsylvania, but in Iowa and 
Idaho the voter at the primary is in- 
structed to vote for twice as many 
candidates as there are offices to be 
filled, a provision which apparently 
would make it possible for the voters 
of the majority party to nominate all 
the candidates. The system of prefer- 
ential voting which was adopted in 
Idaho in the primary law of 1909 was 
not extended to non-partisan judicial 
nominations. The Missouri measure 
provides that candidates for judicial 
offices shall be nominated by delegate 
conventions, the delegates to which 
shall be chosen at the regular pri- 
maries on a non-partisan pallot. All 
these measures testify to the fact that 
the prevailing partisan methods of 
nominating and electing judicial offi- 
cers have proved unsatisfactory to the 
people. (See P. O. Ray, An Introdue- 
tion to Political Parties and Practical 
Politics, Scribners, 1913.) 


DIRECT LEGISLATION 


Extensions in 1913.—During 1913 
proposals for constitutional amend- 
ments to establish the initiative and 
referendum were adopted by the leg- 
islatures of seven states, Iowa, Michi- 
' gan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Da- 
_ kota, Texas and Wisconsin. The Mich- 
igan amendment was submitted to the 
people in April, 1913, and adopted by 
a vote of 219,057 for, to 152,388 
against, the statutory initiative and 


for, to 162,392 against, the constitu- 
tional initiative. The Iowa amend- 
ment must be accepted by the next leg- 
islature before it can be submitted to 
the people, and cannot be adopted until 
1915 or 1916. The North Dakota and 
Wisconsin amendments had already 
been approved by one legislature (A. 
Y. B., 1911, p. 183) and will be sub- 
mitted to the people in 1914. The 
amendments in the other states re- 


referendum, and by a vote of 204,796 | quire the approval of only one legis- 
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lature and will therefore be likewise 
voted on by the people of 1914. 

In Missouri the proposed amend- 
ment is intended to restrict the scope 
of the existing procedure for direct 
legislation by the people, originally 
adopted in 1908. In that state the 
initiative was employed in 1912 to 
submit to the people a proposal to es- 
tablish the single tax, and although 
the measure was defeated by an over- 
whelming majority, the legislature 
yielded to the clamor to prevent so 
far as possible the resubmission of a 
single-tax measure in the future. The 


in five other states, two of which had 
already (1911) taken the preliminary 
steps for such submission. In one 
other state, in which the initiative 
and referendum already exist, it is 
proposed to submit to the people a 
proposition to restrict the scope of 
direct legislation by the people in the 
future. 

Laws of 1913.—The initiative and 
referendum measures proposed for sub- 
mission by the legislatures, of 1913 
show a marked tendency to depart 
from the simplicity and directness of 
the well-known Oregon plan. Indeed, 


proposed amendment, therefore, pro- 
vides that the initiative may not be 
used to classify property for the pur- 
pose of putting a single tax on land 
or land values or of taxing land at 
a higher rate or by a different rule 
than other property. In addition it 
provides that no measure once sub- 
mitted and rejected may be resub- 
mitted within five years. In North 
Dakota the fear that the constitution- 
al initiative might be used to attack 
state-wide “prohibition” prevented the 
adoption of any proposal to establish 
the constitutional initiative. The 
measure to be submitted to the peo- 
ple in that state provides only for the 
establishment of the indirect statutory 
initiative and of the referendum on 
acts of the legislature. In Kansas 
the same desire to protect the prohibi- 
tion system against attack by means 
of the constitutional initiative pre- 
vented the submission of any proposal 
whatever, although a majority of both 
branches of the legislature were 
pledged thereto. In Illinois, where the 
demand for the initiative and referen- 
dum has long been insistent (A. Y. B., 
1911, p. 183), the opponents of the 
measure were again able to accomplish 
its defeat. In Massachusetts the leg- 


this tendency first appeared in Wis- 
consin in 1911 and was sustained in 
Ohio in 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 64). 
The measures proposed in 1913 in Min- 
nesota and Iowa are especially inter-- 
esting from this point of view. The 
Minnesota measure provides that a 
law or constitutional amendment may 
be initiated upon petition of not less 
than two per cent. of the voters (as 
indicated by the number of votes actu- 
ally cast at the last preceding election) 
and thus compulsorily introduced into 
the legislature. If not adopted by 
the legislature, the measure in its 
original form or in one or more amend- 
ed forms may be submitted to the 
people upon petition of an additional 
six per cent. of the voters, in case the 
measure is an ordinary bill, or of an 
additional eight per cent. of the vot- 
ers, in case the measure is a proposal 
for an amendment to the constitution. 
In the former case the measure re- 
quires for approval by the people a 
majority of the votes cast thereon, in 
‘the latter case it requires a majority 
of all the votes cast at the election 
or four-sevenths of those voting there- 
on, being not less than three-sevenths 
of all those voting at the election. 


islature enacted a public policy law 
like that in force in Illinois for over a 
decade with such little effect, and also 
endorsed a second time a constitution- 
al amendment, which was subsequently 
adopted by the people, to enable the 
legislature to refer measures to the 
people. Thus altogether during 1913 
the referendum in a limited form was 
adopted in one state, the initiative 
and referendum were adopted in one 
state, and provision was made for 
their future submission to the people 


> 


Thus the distinction between statutory 
and constitutional law is intended to 
be preserved. Acts of the legislature 
may be referred to the people for their 
approval or disapproval upon petition 
of not less than six per cent. of the 
voters, but no such referendum peti- 
tion shall operate to suspend. the exe- 
cution of a law, pending its submis- 
sion to the people, unless signed by at 
least 15 per cent. of the voters. This 
provision is designed to prevent the 
abuse of the referendum by interests 
which plan to delay, even when they 
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cannot hope to defeat, the execution 
of the popular will. The Minnesota 


. Measure furthermore explicitly pro- 


vides that legislative measures adopt- 
ed by the people shall not be subject 
to the gubernatorial veto and shall 
not exceed the limitations imposed by 
the constitution upon the legislature. 
There is no means provided, however, 
for preventing the enactment of uncon- 
stitutional legislation by the peaple, 
although of course the courts would be 
free to refuse to enforce such legisla- 
tion. 

The Iowa measure recognizes this 
difficulty and provides that the Sec- 
retary of State shall submit all meas- 
ures initiated by the people to the 
Supreme Court of the state for an 
opinion concerning their constitution- 
ality. The court must report within 
20 days, and if its report is unfavor- 
able to the constitutionality of a pro- 
posed measure, the Secretary of State 
must refuse to submit it to the people. 
The Iowa measure also distinguishes 
between constitutional and statutory 
legislation by the people by providing 
that the former must be submitted 
and adopted at two successive regular 
biennial elections, adoption at the first 
election to operate merely as a resolve 
of the people ordering the second and 
final submission. The statutory refer- 
endum is designed to apply, like the 
gubernatorial veto, not only to acts 
of the legislature, but also to parts, 
sections, or items of acts. In both 
Minnesota and Iowa the people are to 
be informed concerning the details of 
proposed measures and the arguments 
pro and con by official publicity pam- 


- phlets, as in Oregon. 


In Washington the legislature of 
1913 passed an interesting act de- 
signed to supplement the constitution- 
-al amendment adopted by the people 
in 1912. In most of the states the 
procedure for direct legislation has re- 
quired action by the legislature to sup- 
plement the amendment adopted by 
the people, and in one state, Utah, 


the legislature has abused its re- 
sponsibility by refusing to enact the 


necessary legislation, thus defeating 
for all practical uses the purpose 
of the amendment. The various de- 
tails of the procedure in the sev- 


in the YEAR Book (1911, pp. 180- 
83), but in the state of Washington 
the law has introduced some innova- 
tions worthy of notice. First, it pro- 
vides that each measure proposed for 
initiation by the people shall be pro- 
vided with a ballot title before the cir- 
culation of the initiative petitions is 
begun. This ballot title shall be pre- 
pared by the Attorney-General on re- 
quest of the Secretary of State, and 
shall contain in not more than 100 
words an accurate description of the 
nature and contents of the measure 
proposed for initiation. It shall be 
placed at the head of each paper on 
which signatures to the petition for 
the initiation of the measure are to be 
obtained. In case of dispute between 
the initiators and the Secretary of 
State, concerning the fairness of the 
ballot title, the former may appeal to 
the Superior Court for a final adjudi- 
cation. Second, it provides that the 
initiators shall file with their petition 
a full statement of the source and 
amount of all contributions to the 
fund employed in financing the initia- 
tion proceedings as well as of the na- 
ture and amount of all expenditures. 
Thus the principle of publicity for the 
regulation of campaign finances is ex- 
tended to the financing of campaigns 
for measures as well as for candidates. 
Third, it provides that the Attorney- 
General shall also formulate a ballot 
title for any competing measure that 
may be submitted by the legislature, 
indicating clearly the differences be- 
tween the measure of the legislature ~ 
and that of the original initiators. 
The ballot is then to be prepared in 
such a way that the voter may express 
his preference (1) between either 
measure and none at all, and (2) di- 
rectly between the two measures. If 
a majority of those voting thereon 
prefer either measure to no measure 
at all, one or the other must be de- 
clared adopted. That one will be de- 
elared adopted for which the greater 
number of voters expressing a prefer- 
ence have indicated their choice. Thus 
the voter must vote twice in order to 
express his choice in full, but if he 
does so, his preference is indicated 
with perfect accuracy, which is not 
the case under the more usual meth- 


eral states under the initiative and ' ods of determining the choice of the 


referendum have been fully described 
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voters when competing measures are 
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submitted on the same ballot. Fourth, 
the Washington law of 1913 provides 
for the editing of the official publicity 
pamphlet by a state board of censor- 
ship, consisting of the Governor, the 
Attorney-General and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. This 
board is instructed to exclude from 
the pamphlet all matter which in 
their opinion is vulgar, obscene, pro- 
fane, scandalous, libellous, defama- 
tory, treasonable, provocative of dis- 
turbances of the peace, or unmailable 
under the postal regulations. Other- 
wise the proponents and opponents of 
measures have the usual privileges of 
submitting arguments. 

Publicity Pamphlets—The states 
which have adopted the initiative and 
referendum recently have almost all 
made provision for informing the 
people concerning the details of all 
measures and the arguments pro and 
con by official publicity pamphlets, as 
in Oregon. Usually these pamphlets 


uted directly by him to the voters. In 
a few states, however, political exigen- 
cies have caused the adoption of the 
much more expensive mode of securing 
publicity for proposed measures by ad- 
vertising in newspapers. Among the 
states having the initiative and refer- 
endum, Nebraska, Ohio, and Wash- 
ington provided in 1913 for official 
state publicity pamphlets, but Colo- 
rado made provision for advertising 
both the texts of measures and argu- 
ments in two newspapers in each 
county representing the two leading 
parties. Proponents and opponents of 
measures are required to deposit in 
advance 50 cents per page per thou- 
sand copies of circulation, and the 
publishers are required to print 
measures and arguments in special 
pamphlets to be issued as supple- 
ments to their papers and to be placed 
in the hands of all voters. Provi- 
sion is also made for the publication 
of statements and arguments of state 


are to be prepared under the direction | and national candidates upon the 
of the Secretary of State and distrib- | same conditions. 


THE RECALL 


Extension during 1913.— During 
1913 proposals for constitutional 
amendments to establish the recall 
were adopted by the legislatures of 
five states, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and Wisconsin. 
In Michigan the amendment was sub- 
mitted to the people in April and 
adopted by a vote of 237,743 to 145,- 
412. In Wisconsin and North Dakota 
the recall amendments were first 
adopted by the legislatures of 1911 
and, having been endorsed by the leg- 
islatures of 1913, will be submitted to 
the people in 1914. In Kansas and 
Minnesota only one legislative adop- 
tion is necessary, and consequently the 
amendments in those two states will 
also go to the people in 1914. In 
Michigan and Wisconsin the recall is 
to apply to all elective officers except 
judges, in North Dakota to all. elec- 
tive officers, and in Kansas and Min- 
nesota to all officers, elective and ap- 
pointive. The effect of the action of 
these five states is to establish the 
recall in eight states, and to provide 
for its possible adoption in 1914 in 
four more states. 

Laws of 1913.—In most respects 
the recall proposals of 1913 follow the 
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practice established in the measures 
of earlier years. The Minnesota pro- 
posal requires a 20 per cent. petition 
to order a state-wide recall election, 
allows the petitioners 200 words on 
the ballot in which to state the 
grounds for the recall, and provides 
that the only question to be deter- 
mined at the election shall be that of 
recalling the officer against whom the 
petition is directed. If the recall is 
ordered by those voting thereon, the 
vacaney thus created shall be filled 
in the manner provided by law for the 
filling of other vacancies. The Kan- 
sas proposal introduces an innova- 
tion in the form of a requirement that 
a petition for the recall of any officer 
may be signed only by citizens who 
actually voted for the election of the 
officer against whom the petition is 
directed or for the officer who appoint- 
ed him, if the officer to be recalled is 
not an elective, but an appointive offi- 
cial. To order the recall of an officer 
elected in the state at large, or ap- 


pointed by an officer who was so elect- — 


ed, a petition signed by 10 per cent. 
of those who voted for the officer in 


question or for the officer who ap- — 
To order a 


| 


pointed him is required. 
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special election for the recall of an 
officer elected or appointed in a dis- 
trict within the state, but larger than 
a county, a petition of 15 per cent. of 
the voters concernéd is required; and 
in the case of recall elections in a 
single county or division of a county, 
a 25 per cent. petition is required. 
This Kansas plan was intended to rec- 
egnize the principle that a public offi- 
cer is responsible primarily to those 
whose confidence he presumably pos- 
sessed at the outset of his term, and 
that proceedings for his removal from 
office are not to originate in the par- 
tisan schemes of his political oppo- 
nents, but only in the course of duty 
by political friends. Certainly such a 
plan is caleulated to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of government by party, 
for it will increase the effective re- 
sponsibility of the chief appointing 
officers and thus prepare the way for 
a greater concentration of power in 
the hands of such officers, especially 
of the governor, without undue risk of 
making him a boss. The plan is one 
more instance of the recent tendency 
_ to a deliberate legal recognition of the 
public function of the political party. 

Recall of Appointive Officers——The 
most significant event of the year in 
connection with the spread of the re- 
call was the adoption by the legisla- 
tures of Kansas and Minnesota of pro- 
posals to include within the scope of 
the recall all appointive as well as 
elective officers. The leading features 
of the various recall measures adopt- 
ed in different states have already 
been discussed in the Yrar Boox 
(1912, pp. 65-6). In behalf of the ex- 
tension of the recall to cover appoint- 
ive officers, it is argued that many of 
the state offices which are filled by 
appointment possess political powers 
of as much importance as those of 
many offices now filled by election. 
Thus in states in which the state sur- 
\veyor or printer is elected whilst the 
commissioners of corporations or of 
agriculture are appointed, it is hard 
to discern the reason for the distinc- 
‘tion. It has become generally rec- 
ognized that the power of the people 
over their state officials is not in- 
creased by increasing further the 
number of offices appearing on the 
ballot, and yet in most states there 
has been much reluctance to try the 
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experiment of seeking an increase of 
popular control by shortening the bal- 
lot and thereby adding to the num- 
ber of appointive officials (see The 
Short Ballot, infra). Moreover the 
wider adoption of the recall itself has 
been impeded by the feeling that logic- 
ally it ought to be applied to all elec- 
tive offices, but that practically some 
of the elective offices, such as partic- 
ularly in many states the judicial 
offices, already suffer from too much 
popular, or at any rate partisan, con-, 
trol (see “Non-Partisan Judicial Nom- 
inations,” supra). Obviously there is 
an opportunity to attack two evils at 
once. The power of the people may 
be strengthened by applying the re- 
eall to all offices without distinction 
on account of the method by which 
they are filled, and the burden of the 
ballot may be lightened by removing 
therefrom all offices which either do 
not or ought not to possess political 
influence, such as state surveyors and 
printers, and also all offices which 
ought to be protected against the ordi- 
nary. political influences without be- 
ing placed altogether beyond the con- 
trol of the people, such as the judges. 

Recall of Judicial Decisions —No 
state has followed the lead of Colo- 
rado (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 67) and 
adopted the mis-named recall of judi- 
cial decisions. The Ohio constitution- 
al convention, before which the doc- 
trine of the recall of judicial decisions 
was first expounded, recognized the 
evil which that proposal was devised 
to meet, and whilst rejecting the pro- 
posal, submitted to the people another 
plan for mitigating the evils of ex- 
cessive and arbitrary legislation by 
judges under the guise of constitu- 
tional interpretation. The Ohio plan, 
adopted by the people in September, 
1912, provides that no act of the leg- 
islature, duly approved by the exeeu- 
tive, and not vetoed by the people 
through the use of the referendum,. 
shall be vetoed by the Supreme 
Court unless at least six of the sever 
judges concur in the decision. This 
plan will prevent the judicial nulliff- 
cation of legislation by a bare major- 
ity of the judges of the state Su- 
preme Court, but it will not of course 
prevent the nullification of state legis- 
lation by a bare majority of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
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cases involving rights protected by 
both state and Federal constitutions 
and threatened with impairment by 
legislation of the state. In 1913 the 
legislature of Minnesota provided for 
the submission to the people in 1914 
of a constitutional amendment forbid- 
ding the judicial veto of legislation in 
that state by less than five out of 
seven judges of the state Supreme 
Court. The theory of these measures 
seems to be that there is a presump- 
tion in favor of the constitutionality 
of acts of a legislature representing 
the sovereign people, which ought not 
to be overthrown by a bare majority 
of a court, representing a merely co- 
ordinate branch of government, whose 
functions are not primarily legisla- 
tive. 

Bibliography of the Initiative, Ref- 
erendum, and Recall—EHquity (Phila- 
delphia) for January, 1913, contains 
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a history of the movement for direct 
legislation in the United States, an 
analysis of all existing constitutional 
provisions for the initiative and refer- 
endum, and a table of popular votes 
upon all measures submitted to the 
people. The Initiative and Referen- 
dum, published by the National Eco- 
nomic League, Boston, contains an ex- 
cellent statement of the arguments for 
and against direct legislation by the 
people. Reference should be had also 
to A. L. Lowell, Public Opinion and 
Popular Government (Longmans) ; F. 
A, Cleveland, Organized Democracy 
(Longmans); D. F. Wilcox, Govern- 
ment by All the People (Macmillan) ; 
F. N. Judson, The Judiciary and 
the People (Yale University Press) ; 
and Elihu Root, Haperiments in Gov- 
ernment and the Essentials of the 
Constitution (Princeton University 
Press). 


THE SHORT BALLOT 


The short ballot, so-called (A. Y. 
B., 1910, p. 156; 1911, p. 187; 1912, 
p. 67), made more progress in 1913, 
so far at least as it relates to the 
state governments, than ever before. 
The progress of the short ballot in 
municipal elections is reviewed else- 
where (see VII, Municipal Govern- 
ment). In Iowa the legislature pro- 
vided that the names of candidates 
for the positions of Supreme Court 
clerk and reporter should no longer 
appear on the ballot, but that the 
judges of the Supreme Court should 
fill those positions by appointments 
for terms of four years. In Ohio the 
clerk of the Supreme Court was also 
made appointive by the judges of the 
court, and the state Food and Dairy 
Commissioner was made appointive by 
the Governor. The Ohio legislature 
alsosubmitted a constitutional amend- 
ment to the people, empowering the 
Governor to appoint the Attorney- 
General, the Secretary of State, state 
Auditor, and state Treasurer, all of 


THE REORGANIZATION 


Alternative Plans for Reform.— 
The year 1913 witnessed the rapid 
growth of a popular feeling that the 
time has come for a reéxamination of 
the forms of state government and a 
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whom are now elected by the people 
of the state at large. The same meas- 
ure further provides that county offi- 
cers need not necessarily be elected, as 
heretofore, but that the legislature 
shall have power to deal with the or- 
ganization of counties as it shall see 
fit. This is the most important step 
in the direction of a short ballot that 
has been taken in any state since the 
foundation of the short ballot move- 
ment four years ago. Another signifi- 
cant development of the year in con- 
nection with the progress of the short 
ballot is its constant appearance in 
plans for the radical reorganization 
of state governments, a topic of ever- 
widening interest (see Reorganization 
of State Government, infra). 

Bquity for January, 1913, contains 
a clear and concise description of the 
meaning of the short ballot idea and 
the progress of the movement to date. 
See also the Short Ballot Bulletin, 
published by the National Short Bal- 
lot Organization, New York. 


OF STATE GOVERNMENT 


reconsideration of the principles upon 
which the existing state governments 
have been constructed. This feeling 
springs from three separate and -dis- 
tinct sources. First, there are those 
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who are inspired largely by the rapid 
spread of the commission form of gov- 
ernment for cities (see VII, Munici- 
pal Government, infra). The advyo- 
eates of the establishment of the com- 
mission form of government in the 
states argue that it has proved a 
great success in cities and _ that 
therefore it should prove a correspond- 
ing success in the states. The second 
source of inspiration for those who 
would reform the governments of the 
states is found in the example of Ore- 
gon, the state which led the way in 
1902 in the adoption of the direct con- 
stitutional initiative, and which fol- 
lowed up its original lead by working 
out the first thoroughgoing plans for 
the radical reconstruction of the whole 
frame of state government. The point 
of departure for this group of reform- 
ers lies in the plans for the reorgan- 
ization of the government of Oregon 
submitted to the voters in 1910 and 
1912 by the so-called People’s Power 
‘League (A. Y: B., 1910, pp. 153-5; 
1912, pp. 67-70). Third, there are the 
conservative reformers, who distrust 
the radical commission form and Ore- 
gon plans, but who recognize the need 
for improving the forms of state gov- 
ernment and believe the only way to 
defeat radical reform is to furnish an 
alternative plan, which shall hold 
forth the promise of better things 
without threatening the fundamental 
features of representative government 
in America. 


State Government by Commission. 
—The advocates of the commission 
plan for the government of the states 
propose a radical reorganization of 
state governments along the lines 
marked out by the movement for city 
government by commission. In gen- 
eral, however, their inclination is not 
to follow too blindly in the wake of 
the commission-governed cities. Thus 
one proposal is, that a single commis- 
sion be substituted for the state Gov- 
ernor and legislature; that this com- 
mission be a larger body than the 
typical municipal commission, but 
much smaller than the present state 
. legislatures; that it be elected by the 
voters of the state at large, subject to 
some scheme of proportional represen- 
tation affording each considerable frac- 
tion of the people an opportunity to 
secure a representative of their own; 


and that the body so elected be in con- 
tinuous session, the commissioners de- 
voting all their time to the service of 
the state. This proposal further pro- 
vides that the commission shall exer- 
cise all powers of legislation and ad- 
ministration, including that of ap- 
pointing to and removing from office, 
thus completely abandoning the tra- 
ditional American doctrine of the 
division of powers. The advocates of 
the commission plan for states, like 
the radical reformers generally, let it 
be distinctly understood that they be- 
lieve the initiative, referendum, and 
recall (including the recall of ap- 
pointive as well as elective officers) 
to be absolutely essential parts of any 
successful system of popular govern- 
ment (see Equity, July, 1913, pp. 
155-61). The movement to extend the 
commission plan to states made its 
first official appearance in Kansas, 
where Governor Hodge sent a special 
message to the legislature of 1913, 
urging the adoption of the commis- 
sion plan in that state. Governor 
Hodge did not go so far as to propose 
a complete amalgamation of the leg- 
islative and executive branches of gov- 
ernment in a single small body to be 
elected in the state at large. His 
proposal was, to leave the executive 
as it was, but to substitute for the 
bi-eameral legislature a smaller body, 
consisting of one house only, the mem- 
bers of which should be elected by 
congressional districts. This proposal 
failed of adoption in Kansas, and pro- 
posals to establish the commission 
form of government in other states 
have not yet reached the stage of com- 
manding official support. (See also 
VII, Municipal Government.) 


The Oregon Plan.—The Oregon re- 
formers, whose plan has been outlined 
at length in previous issues of the 
Year Book (1910, pp.153-5; 1912, pp. 
67-70), would abolish the Governor’s 
veto power, and substitute. the power 
to fix the maximum of all items in the 
state budget; they would abolish the 
direct primary, and substitute sys- 
tems of preferential voting for the 
election of the Governor and of pro- 
portional representation for the elec- 
tion of other members of the legisla- 
ture; they would abolish the popular 
election of all administrative officers, 


‘and substitute the appointment of ad- 
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ministrative officers by the Governor, 
subject to recall by the people; they 
would abolish the political isolation 
of the Governor and substitute an ar- 
rangement by which the Governor and 
the members of his Cabinet would 
have seats and a voice in the legisla- 
ture, the whole body being subject to 
the popular initiative and referen- 
dum: in short, they would establish 
the parliamentary or Cabinet system 
of government, subject to the sover- 
eignty of the people. The Oregon plan 
would vest much greater political au- 
thority in the hands of the Governor 
than is the case under any existing 
state constitution, and would secure 
the necessary separation between poli- 
tics proper and administration by en- 
trusting the actual management of 
state business to a state business 
manager or other administrative offi- 
cers independent of ordinary political 
influences. Thus the executive organ- 
ization would bear a certain resem- 
blance to that provided under the so- 
called Sumter plan of city government 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 193), which was 
adopted in 1913 in Dayton, Ohio (see 
VII, Municipal Government). Schemes 
modeled more or less after the Oregon 
plan were discussed in various state 
legislatures in 1913, the discussion 
going farther perhaps in Colorado 
than elsewhere, but not leading any- 
where to action. (For a further ex- 
position of the Oregon plan, see letter 
of W. 8. U’Ren, Hquity, July, 1913, 
pp. 164-5.) 


The Conservative Plan—The con- 
servative reformers, like the radical 
reformers of both groups, denounce 
the irresponsibility and inefficiency of 
modern legislatures and _ legislative 
methods. They find the remedy, how- 
ever, for such legislative evils, not in 
increasing the duties of the electorate 
by the introduction of direct legisla- 
tion and the recall, but in stimulating 
the initiative and strengthening the 
responsibility of the executive. The 
proposals which they offer for the re- 
lief of these conditions are founded 
mainly on the proposition that more 
effective means should be provided for 
executive leadership and codperation 
between executive and legislature. 
These proposals were formulated as 
follows by Henry L. Stimson, former 
Secretary of War, in an address before 
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the Law Academy of Philadelphia on 
May 27, 1913; the words “Governor” 
and “legislature” are substituted 
where he has used the words “Presi- 
dent” and “Congress”: 


First, as to fiscal legislation: (1) The 
Governor should be given the right, by 
statute, to prepare and introduce into 
the legislature a budget setting forth 
an estimate of the expenses of the goy- 
ernment for the coming year, as well 
as a proposal of the necessary new leg- 
islation, if any, which he suggests as 
proper to raise revenue for the purpose. 
(2) His Cabinet officers should be given, 
by joint resolution or statute, the right 
to present and defend on the floor of the 
Senate and House of Representatives the 
respective portions of his budget per- 
taining to their departments. (3) By 
statute or joint resolution, both houses 
should be forbidden from adding items 
to the executive budget as thus pre- 
sented, unless with the Governor’s con- 
currence. Or, in the alternative, the 
Governor should be given the right to 
veto individual items in the appropri- 
ation bill. Secondly, as to general leg- 
islation: (1) The Governor should be 
given the right to introduce bills, and 
these bills must be given preference 
above all other bills, except appropriation 
bills, on the calendars of both houses 
and amendments to them be allowed 
only upon the floor of either house. (2) 
The members of the Governor’s Cabi- 
net should be given, by statute or joint 
resolution, the right to appear on the 
floor and discuss these and other bills 
of general legislation so far as they 
affect their respective departments. 


This plan of reform resembles the 
plans of the radical reformers in one 
important respect. It assumes the 
adoption of the proposals for reducing 
the number of elective officers, compre- 
hended in the programme for the 
short ballot. It differs from the rad- 


ical plans in another important re- 


spect: it requires no constitutional 
amendments in order to be put into 
effect. It locates the chief defects 
of the state governments, not in the 
constitutional fname of government, 
but in the system which has come to 
prevail in practice as a mode of oper- 
ating the constitutional machinery. It 
would not alter the structure, but the 
procedure of the state governments. 
The conservative proposals have not 
yet been made a political issue in any 
state. In Massachusetts, however, the 
programme of the Progressive party 
for the reform of the state govern- 
ment consists substantially of a com- 
bination of the conservative pro- 
gramme for the reform of procedure 
with the radical proposals for the re- 
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form of the structure of state govern- 
ment to the extent of the adoption of 
the initiative, referendum, recall, and 
short ballot. 

Calls for State Constitutional Con- 
ventions.—In somé states the reform- 
ers prefer to introduce their proposals 
by the use of the constitutional initia- 
tive, or, where the constitutional in- 
itiative does not exist, to work for the 
introduction of that reform first. In 
others the demands for constitutional 
reform have crystallized in the shape 
of a demand for a constitutional con- 
vention.. In 1913 the legislatures of 
three states made provision for taking 
a popular vote in 1914 upon the ques- 
tion of calling conventions to reform 
the constitution, namely, Indiana, New 
York, and South Dakota. In these 
states the conventions, if ordered by 
the people, will be held in 1915. The 
reason for calling a constitutional con- 
vention in Indiana is peculiar. The ex- 
isting constitution of that state makes 
no provision for calling a convention, 
and the provision made for amend- 
ment is.so cumbersome as to be prac- 
tically unworkable. The provision is 
that a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment must be adopted by two succes- 
sive legislatures and then by the peo- 
ple by a clear majority of all votes 
cast at the election at which the meas- 
ure is submitted to them. Only one 
measure may be proposed and adopted 
at a time, and the courts have de- 
cided that a measure, once proposed 
for submission to the people, remains 
pending until approved or rejected by 
a clear majority of all votes cast at 
an election. Now a comparatively un- 
important amendment, authorizing 
the legislature to prescribe the quali- 
fications for admission to the bar, was 
proposed for the first time by the leg- 
islature in 1897 and submitted to the 
people in 1900, 1906 and 1910, but each 
time there was no majority of votes 
either for or against it. The result of 


the failure of the people to become in- 
terested in the regulation of the terms 
of admission to the bar has been to 
prevent any constitutional changes 
whatever for the last sixteen years. 
In 1911 the legislature attempted to 
meet the emergency by drafting an en- 
tirely new constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the people, not as an amend- 
ment to the existing constitution, but 
as a substitute for it. This move was 
frustrated by the courts, and a call 
for a constitutional convention, though 
not expressly authorized by the exist- 
ing constitution, remained the only 
practicable means of disposing of the 
pending amendment and opening the 
way for further changes. In South 
Dakota the legislative confusion re- 
sulting from the proposal of various 
radical and more or less conflicting 
schemes for the reform of the state 
government could be settled only by 
the submission to the people of a call 
for a constitutional convention. At 
the same time the legislature provided 
for the submission of an amendment 
to extend the terms of all members 
of the legislature to four years, one- 
half of each house to retire biennial- 
ly. In New York the bill providing 
for the submission of the question in 
1914 was one item of the remarkable 
programme of legislation passed in 
December (see I, American History). 
Besides the three states which pro- 
vided for the submission to the peo- 
ple of the question of calling a con- 
stitutional convention, there are sev- 
eral others in which there is an in- 
sistent demand for such a convention. 
In both Massachusetts and New Jer- 
sey, the two states in which impor- 
tant campaigns took place in 1913, at 
least one of the chief parties included 
a demand for a convention in the 
state platform, and in several other 
states, notably Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania, the issue is being brought to 
the front. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Panama Canal Tolls Contro- 
versy.—While the Panama Canal Act 
of Aug. 24, 1912, was pending in 
Congress, Great Britain, in July, 
made an informal protest against the 
clause exempting American coastwise 
shipping from payment of tolls 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 83). The position 
of Great Britain was set forth at 
length in a formal statement by Sir 
Edward Grey, the Foreign Secretary, 
dated Nov. 14, but not presented to 
the Department of State until Dec. 
9, 1912. The United States had al- 
ready committed itself in its inter- 
pretation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty by the Panama Canal Act it- 
self, by the memorandum of President 
Taft accompanying the Act at the time 
of its signature, and by President 
Taft’s proclamation fixing the tolls 
on vessels navigating the Canal. At 
the time of Sir Edward Grey’s note, 
the controversy was in its early stages 
and hinged on the interpretation of 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. Article 
III of the treaty was interpreted by 
President Taft as stipulating no dis- 
crimination against foreign vessels 
only, and as leaving it open to the 
United States to grant any privilege 
she likes to her own vessels, the 
phrase “all nations” being interpreted 
to mean “all other nations” or “all 
foreign nations.” (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p. 83.) 

Sir Edward Grey’s Note.—The Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary, in his note, 
continued the controversy along the 
lines laid down by President Taft, and 
set forth in full the British inter- 
pretation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
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Treaty. He emphasized the doctrine 
of equality and his argument re- 
volved around two main points: first, 
the intention of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty in the light of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty; and second, the dis- 
crimination against British shipping 
in allowing American coasting vessels 
to pass free through the Canal, the 
effect of which would be to shift the 
burden of the upkeep of the Canal to 
British and foreign shipping. 

The methods of interpretation 
were different. Sir Edward Grey used 
the historical method, referring to 
instruments and events preceding the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty to show the 
intention thereof; whereas President 
Taft confined himself to the actual 
wording of the treaty, and, in inter- 
preting phrases did not appear to go 
beyond the four corners of the treaty; 
or, in going beyond the treaty referred 
to subsequent events, such as Ameri- 
can ownership of the Canal. “The 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty does not stand 
alone,” said Sir Edward Grey; “it 
was the corollary of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty of 1850.” The two 
methods of interpretation were 
brought in sharp contrast in constru- 
ing the important provision that “the 
Canal shall be free and open to vessels 
of commerce and of war of all na- 
tions.” Sir Edward Grey construed 
it in the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, particularly Article 8, which 
provided for equal treatment for both 


American and British ships, and‘ he 


submitted that the principle of equal- 
ity of treatment was guaranteed by 
the United States in consideration of 
the right to construct the canal inde- 
pendently and under its own auspices. 


i 


| Treaty: 


II. 


The intention of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty was that the United States was 
to recover the right to construct the 
trans-Isthmian Canal upon the terms 
that the waterway was to be open to 
British and United States ships on equal 
ao (Am. Joursof Int. Law, VII, 

President Taft, on the other hand, 
construed the disputed clause in the 
light of the provisions of the treaty 
itself, with particular reference to the 
provisions immediately preceding. 
The phrase “free and open to the ves- 
sels... of all nations” was but the 
first of several conditions stated by 
the United States in the declaration 
immediately preceding it, and these 
conditions were adopted for a specific 
purpose expressly stated in the treaty, 
namely, as a basis of the neutraliza- 
tion of the Canal, and for no other 
purpose. The conditions enumerated 
in the treaty of which the disputed 
clause is the first, are merely a basis 
of the neutrality which the United 
States was willing should be charac- 
teristic of the Canal, and were not 
intended to limit or hamper the 
United States in the exercise of her 
sovereign power in dealing with her 
own commerce or in using her own 
Canal in whatsoever manner she saw 
fit. The disputed clause, therefore, 
was interpreted as being a conditional 
favored nation clause. 

With this difference of interpreta- 
tion as to the treaty itself, it is 
natural that the two governments 
would differ as to the test or measure 
of discrimination. The American 
test is not the treatment that the 
United States gives to its own na- 
tionals but the treatment it extends to 
other nations. The British test is 
whether or not British ships would 
be compelled to bear more than their 
proportionate share of the cost of 
maintenance of the Canal. To show 
that this is the proper test of dis- 
crimination, Sir Edward Grey quoted 
Article III of the Hay-Pauncefote 
“Such conditions and charges 
of traffic shall be just and equitable.” 
“The purpose of these words,” he con- 
tinued, “was to limit the tolls to the 
amount representing the fair value 
of the services rendered, i. e., to the 
interest on the capital expended and 
the cost of the operation and main- 
tenance of the Canal.” If charges of 
traffic are to be “just and equitable,” 


‘injustice and inequality” 
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the exemption of American vessels, 
coasting or otherwise, from the pay- 
ment of tolls, would shift on foreign 
vessels using the Canal, more than 
their “just and equitable” share in the 
cost of maintenance. 

Secretary Knox’s Rejoinder—The 
note of Secretary Knox in reply to 
Sir Edward Grey, dated Jan. 17, gave 
a new turn to the controversy. He 
turned from interpretation and theo- 
retical grievances to facts and actual 
injury. The main contribution of 
Secretary Knox to the controversy 
was the proposition that “suppositious 
should give 
way to an inquiry into proved facts; 
that conjecture and hypothesis must 
yield to an investigation of actual 
damage. By thus shifting the con- 
troversy, Secretary Knox hoped to 
elear the air and narrow down the 
dispute to the consideration of actual 
injury to British or foreign shipping. 
He evidently believed that an investi- 
gation into the facts would convince 
Great Britain that there has been no 
actual discrimination, and that arbi- 
tration in advance of such an investi- 
gation would be premature. He 
charged Great Britain with raising 
an issue of the interpretation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty “in relation to 
questions of fact, which have not yet 
arisen, but may possibly arise in the 
future.” 

Moreover, the gravamen of the com- 
plaint is not that the Canal Act will ac- 
tually injure in its operation British 
shipping or destroy rights claimed for 
such shipping under the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, but that such injury or destruc- 
tion may possibly be the effect thereof: 
and further, and more particularly, Sir 
Edward Grey complains that the action 
of Congress in enacting the legislation 
under discussion foreshadows that Con- 
gress or the President may hereafter 
take some action which might be in- 
jurious to British shipping and destruc- 
tive of its rights under the treaty. 
Concerning this possible future injury, it 
is only necessary to say that, in the ab- 
sence of an allegation of actual or cer- 
tainly impending injury, there appears 
nothing on which to base a sound com- 
plaint. Until these objections 
rest upon something more substantial 
than mere possibility it is not believed 
that they should be submitted to arbi- 
eh (Am, Jour. of Int. Law, VII, 


The argument of Secretary Knox 
was more than a plea in abatement; 
it was an invitation to consider care- 
fully all the circumstances under 
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which tolls were fixed, and the mathe- 
matical basis upon which they were 
computed. He suggested the possibil- 
ity that such an examination would 
not only show that British and foreign 
shipping had not been discriminated 
against but that they would be ac- 
tually aided by the United States. 
The actual operation of the Canal 
might prove that the tolls fixed are 
really less than the actual cost of 
operation and maintenance. If this 
is the case, then British and foreign 
shipping will have no sound cause 
for complaint. 


In the same way the United States 
will be its losers if the tolls fixed by the 
President’s proclamation on all vessels 
represent less than the fair value of the 
service rendered, which must necessarily 
be the case for many years; and the 
United States will, therefore, be in a 
position of subsidizing or aiding not 
merely its own coastwise vessels but 
foreign vessels as well. (JIbid.) 


At any rate, the discussion required 
an examination into the facts and 


if it should be found as a result of such 
an examination on the part of Great 
Britain that a difference of opinion exists 
between the two governments or any of 
the important questions of fact involved 
in this discussion, then a situation will 
have arisen, which, in the opinion of this 
Government could with advantage be 
dealt with by referring the controversy 
to a commission of inquiry for examina- 
tion and report, in the manner provided 
for in the unratified arbitration treaty of 
Aug. 3, 1911, between the United States 
and Great Britain. (Ibid.) 

Ambassador Bryce’s Observations.— 
On Feb. 27, Great Britain replied to 
Secretary Knox. The reply did not 
come from Sir Edward Grey in the 
form of a note; it came from the then 
British Ambassador James Bryce, in 
a form that he was pleased to call 
“observations.” The British Ambas- 
sador objected to the argument of the 
hypothetical case and observed that 
there was a sufficient grievance on 
the part of the British Government 
without waiting for an actual con- 
crete case to arise. The exemption of 
American coastwise shipping in the 
Act of Congress, discriminating be- 
tween American and foreign vessels, 
was in itself and apart from any 
action which may be taken under it, 
inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty for equal- 
ity of treatment between the vessels 
of all nations; and 
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the mere conferring by Congress of 
power to fix lower tolls on United States 
ships than on British ships amounts to 
a denial of the right of British shipping 
to equality of treatment, and is, there- 
fore, inconsistent with the treaty irre- 
spective of the particular way in which 
such power has been so far actually 
exercised. (Zbid., p. 100.) 


Mr. Bryce pressed for arbitration, 
observing that the controversy at its 
present stage is now a proper one for 
reference to the Hague Tribunal. 
His Majesty’s Government thinks it more 
in accordance with the general arbitra- 
tion treaty that the settlement. desired 
should precede rather than follow the 
doing of any acts which could raise ques- 
tions of actual damage suffered. (Ibid.) 
Secretary Knox acknowledged re- 
ceipt of Ambassador Bryce’s reply, 
and left the entire controversy to the 


Wilson Administration for considera-— 


tion and adjustment. 

American and British Pecuniary 
Claims Arbitration—Under an agree- 
ment of Aug. 18, 1910, between the 
United States and Great Britain pro- 
vision is made for arbitration of 
pecuniary claims of private persons 
of each country. The claims, which 
aggregate many millions of dollars, 
have remained without judicial de- 
termination for more than 50 years. 
The arbitral tribunal was organized 
under the provisions of The Hague 
Convention of 1907, and held sessions 
at Washington from May 13 to May 
17. It then adjourned to Ottawa, 
where it met on June 9, for the de- 
termination of claims of Canadian 
origin, and remained in session until 
June 18. It then adjourned to meet 


in Washington on March 9, 1914. The 


plan of the tribunal is to hold ses- 
sions at Washington for the consider- 
ation of cases requiring consultation 
of the American government records, 
and at Ottawa, of cases requiring 
Canadian records. The tribunal con- 
sists of Chandler P. Anderson, ex- 
Counsellor to the Department of State, 
arbitrator for the United States; Sir 
Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Justice of 
Canada, arbitrator for Great Britain; 
and M. Henri Fromageot of France, 
umpire. 


JAPAN 


The California Alien Land Law.— 
The adoption by California of a law 
restricting alien occupation of land 
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has involved the United States in a 
controversy with Japan (see I, Amer- 
ican History). In effect, the law 
places restrictions on the leasing and 
ownership of agricultural lands by 
aliens ineligible to citizenship. It is 
precisely the words “ineligible to. citi- 
zenship” that carried offense to the 
Japanese Government, which filed a 
formal protest against the law in 
May. Contrary to the request and 
solicitation of the President and of 
the Secretary of State, the California 
legislature insisted on retaining the 
offensive phraseology. The bill was 
so drawn as to minimize all legal 
objections. The law as enacted pur- 
ports to give Japanese subjects all 
the rights guaranteed them by treaty, 
and in addition grants a right to 
lease agricultural lands for a term 
of three years. The obvious purpose 
was to disarm legal argument by the 
specific insertion of a right hitherto 
not vouchsafed by treaty. The effect 
of the law, however, is the exclusion 
of Japanese from a privilege previ- 
ously accorded them and now ac- 
corded to other aliens. The Japanese 
Government resented the obvious dis- 
crimination to which its nationals 
were subjected, and protested that the 
California law imputed inferiority to 
its subjects and constituted an affront 
to Japanese national pride. Funda- 
mentally, the question, though not ex- 
pressly raised, is one of naturalization, 
and the position of the Japanese 
Government is interpreted as but a 
preliminary to a formal demand that 
its nationals shall be made eligible 
to citizenship. 

Although frequent interviews have 
taken place between Viscount Chinda, 
the Japanese Ambassador, and Secre- 
tary Bryan, it appears that the two 
governments have not yet arrived at 
_ a solution of the difficulty. Although 
assured of fair and impartial treat- 


' ment in the courts of the United 


States, where the question of viola- 
tion of treaty rights could be deter- 
mined, it is stated that the Japanese 
Government has declined to test the 
matter legally, considering the situ- 
ation as one in which a principle 
‘involving national honor is at stake. 
The Japanese Government desires at 
least an abstract acknowledgment of 
equality. 
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CHINA 


The Six-Power Loan.—The progress 
of the loan negotiations of the Chinese 
Government with the Six-Power 
Group (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 94-96), led 
President Wilson to announce his 
policy with regard to China and the 
loan, during the first month of his 
administration (see “China,” infra; 
and IV, China). Fearing the eventu- 
ality of forcible interference by the 
Consortium in the domestic affairs of 
China, he declined to be party to an 
agreement the enforcement of which 
might entail drastic measures, and 
requested the American group of 
financiers to withdraw from the Six- 
Power group. His attitude is sum- 
marized in the following extract from 
his statement of March 18: 


The conditions of the loan seem to us 
to touch very nearly the administrative 
independence of China itself, and this 
Administration does not feel that it 


; ought, even by implication, to be a party 


to these conditions. The responsibility 
on its part, which would be implied in 
requesting the bankers to undertake the 
loan, might conceivably go’ the length in 
some unhappy contingency of forcible in- 
terference in the financial and even the 
political affairs of that great Oriental 
state, just now awakening to a con- 
sciousness of its power and of its obliga- 
tions to its people. 

The conditions include not only the 
pledging of particular taxes, some of 
them antiquated and burdensome, to se- 
cure the loan, but also the administra- 
tion of those taxes by foreign agents. 
The responsibility on the part of our 
Government implied in the encourage- 
ment of a loan thus secured and admin- 
istered is plain enough and is obnoxious 
to the principles upon which our Gov- 
ernment rests. 


On March 20, the representative of 
the American group of bankers in- 
formed the bankers of the Consortium 
of the dissolution of his own syndi- 
eate, which involved its retirement 
from the Consortium. 

. By withdrawing from the Six- 
Power Group, it is believed that Presi- 
dent Wilson placed the United States 
in a strong tactical position. In the 
event of contemplated forcible meas- 
ures by the loan group on the ground 
of violation by China of the condi- 
tions of the loan, the United States 
would be a greater restraining force 
as a neutral than as a participant. 
In such event, the United States would 
be in a better position to act if in its 
opinion the integrity of China re- 
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quired protection. It is also thought 


|dered in retention of their language 


that in retiring from the Chinese loan | and customs, and are to form a nation 


group the United States is placed in| 
21, 1913.) 


a position to deal with Latin-Ameri- 
ean problems free from the criticism 
of Europe because of American par- 
ticipation in Asiatie affairs. 
Recognition—The statement of 
President Wilson on March 18 
(supra) expressed sympathy for the 
new Republic and foreshadowed its 
recognition by the United States. The 
Chinese Republie was officially recog- 
nized on May 2, on the completion 
of the organization of the National 
Assembly. (See also IV, China.) 


BRAZIL 


United States and Preferential 
Duty.—In May, Brazil restored prefer- 
ential rates on imports from the 
United States. Brazil had suspended 
these preferential concessions because 
the United States Government insti- 
tuted suit against the so-called Coffee 
Trust, and attacked the coffee valori- 
zation project of Brazil, involving 
about 900,000 bags of coffee stored in 
New York (A. Y.' B., 1912, pp. 86, 
327). The concessions are preferen- 
tials on flour of 30 per cent. and on 
other articles, such as cement and 
furniture, of 20 per cent. In Decem- 
ber, the State Department received 
word that the annual budget of Brazil 
contained the same provision for the 
preferential treatment of American 
imports as prevailed during the cur- 
rent year. 

Japanese Colonization—Brazil is 
about to try Asiatie colonization on a 
large scale. In June, the government 
granted concessions to a Japanese 
syndicate callea the Colonization 
Company of Brazil (Brazil Taku- 
shoku Kaisha) whereby the syndicate 
is given authority to found colonies 
of Japanese in the states of Sao Paolo, 
Rio de Janeiro and Minas Garaes. 
The privilege is given the colonization 
company to build a sea port to the 
south of Iguape which may be in- 
habited by Japanese only. The port 
will be known as “Rodriguez Alves.” 
The syndicate undertakes to settle 
10,000 Japanese families within five 
years from the date of the grant. 
The colonists will engage in silk-worm 
breeding and in the growing of rice 
and fruits. They are not to be hin- 


within a nation. (Independent, Aug. 


CUBA 


The Amnesty Bill—Early in the 
year the United States was obliged to 
protest, against an Amnesty bill 
passed by the Cuban legislature. As 
originally drafted the bill was in- 
tended to free the colored insurrec- 
tionists who started an uprising in 
the eastern end of the island in 1912 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 77), and other 
offenders of similar character, Secre- 


| tary Knox was informed to this effect 


The bill, however, was 
empower Senor 


upon inquiry. 
later amended to 

Gomez, the retiring 
grant ‘pardon before trial to persons 
within and without the Government 
service whom President-elect Menocal 
intended to prosecute for wholesale 
grafting and corruption in connec- 


|tion with Cuban financial adminis- 


tration. The amendment was so timed 
as to be ready for adoption just 
as the American administration was 
changing hands. On the day that 
Secretary Bryan took the oath of 
office, however, he forwarded a strong 
note to President Gomez urging him 
to veto the bill. The objection of the 
United States was based under the 
authority of the Platt Amendment to 
the Cuban constitution, which, inter 
alia, gave the United States super- 
vision of Cuba’s national finances. 
As President-elect Menocal had 
charged that the Cuban Treasury had 
been looted, the United States was 
primarily concerned. The situation 
grew serious when it was reported 
that President Gomez had signed the 
bill on March 7 despite the American 
protest. He yielded eventually, how- 
ever, and on March 9 he vetoed the 
bill. 


COLOMBIA 
The Panama Canal Controversy.— 


The controversy between the United S| 


States and Colombia over cirecum- 
stances attending the acquisition of the 
Panama Canal still remains unsettled. 
The Taft Administration was anxious 
to arrive at an understanding with 
Colombia and a special mission by 
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the Department of State was entrusted 
to James T. Du Boise, the American 
Minister at Bogota. On Feb. 15 he 
had a formal conference with Senor 
Urrutia, the Colombian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, ‘and submitted a 
series of proposals on behalf of the 
United States designed to end the 
controversy. They were as follows: 


1. The execution of tripartite treaties 
with Colombia, the United States, and 
the Panama Republic as parties, in which 
the latter would be _ recognized. 

2. The payment of $10,000,000 to Co- 
lombia for an option -to construct an 
interoceanic canal by way of the Artato 
and for the privilege of establishing coal- 
ing stations on the islands of San An- 
dres and Providencia. 

38. The good offices of the United 
States in settling all questions pending 
between Colombia and the Panama Re- 
public. 

4. The submission to arbitration of 
the claim of Colombia to the reversionary 
rights over the Panama Railroad. 


5. Concessions to Colombia of extraor- | 


in fe ti igh F 
eee) pieterenitet eee ee he Panama |; are common to the peoples of the two 


Canal. 


The United States withheld from | 


Panama the annual rent payment of 
$250,000 on account of the Canal, 
although several months overdue, in 
the hope that a settlement with Co- 
lombia might be reached. The pro- 
posals, however, were rejected by 
Colombia who insisted on the submis- 
sion of all disputed matters to arbi- 
tration before the Hague Tribunal. 
In March, Secretary Knox reported 
to the Senate that the rejection of 
the proposals by Colombia closed the 
door to further overtures on the part 
of the United States. The prospect 


of a settlement during the term of | 


the present Administration seems 
bright. In his message to the Colom- 
bian Congress of 1913, President 
Restrepo referred to the appointment 
of Thaddeus A. Thompson, as United 
States Minister at Bogota as a hope- 
ful augury in view of the conciliatory 
attitude of President Wilson’s Goy- 
ernment. He added: 

The probability that the service of the 
Tsthmian Canal will soon be available, 


the advantage of cultivating frankly cor- 
‘dial relations with the United States, the 


nationality, and the peculiar needs of 
our maritime departments, are making 
every day more close our rapprochement 
with the great Republic of the North. 
(Times, London, Sept. 30, 1913.) 

In the memoria presented to Con- 
gress, Senor Urrutia, the Foreign Min- 
ister, says that the Colombian Govern- 


ment is in expectation of receiving 
fresh proposals, and that it is con- 
vinced of the necessity of a prompt, 
amicable, and decorous solution of the 
questions pending between Colombia 
and the United States. 


LATIN-AMERICAN POLICY 


The President’s Declarations.—The 
policy of the administration toward 
Central and South America, generally, 
was announced by President Wilson 
in a statement issued on March 11 
of the principles that would govern 
his administration with respect to the 
countries of Latin America. His po- 
sition is summarized in the following 
extract: 


One of the chief objects of my adminis- 
tration will be to cultivate the friend- 
ships and deserve the confidence of our 
sister republics of Central and South 
America, and to promote in every proper 
and honorable way the interests which 


continents. . . . We can have no 
sympathy with those who seek to seize 
the power of government to advance 
their own personal interests or ambi- 
tion. . . The United States has 
nothing to seek in Central and South 
America except the lasting interests of 
the peoples of the two continents, the 
security of governments intended for the 
people and for no special group or in- 
terest, and the development of personal 
and trade relationships between the two 
continents which shall redound to the 
profit and advantage of both, and inter- 
fere with the rights and liberties of 
Melthers 3 2G 


Perhaps the most significant ex- 
pression of President Wilson with 
reference to the Latin-American policy 
is contained in his speech before the 
Southern Commercial Congress at Mo- 
bile on Oct. 27. In order to remove 


| all doubts entertained by the Latin- 


American Republics that the United 
States eventually contemplated an 
extension of territory at their expense, 
President Wilson said: 

I want to take this occasion to say 
that the United States will never again 


seck one additional foot of territory by 
conquest. 


The policy thus announced by the 


clear and progressive development of our | President has been said to be the 


Monroe Doctrine interpreted in the 
language of the day, with particular 
reference to conditions that now ob- 
tain in the Latin-American Republics. 

Although the statements of Mr. 
Wilson’s declaration of March 11 were 
made with regard to Latin-America 
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in general, they can be best under- 
stood in the light of recent events 
in Central America, and the same 
may be said of his speeches at Mobile 
and at Swarthmore. The great na- 
tional interests of the United States 


in the Panama Canal have given rise | 


to the formation of policies with re- 
gard to those countries in the region 
generally known as the zone of the 
Caribbean. Generally these policies 
are grouped under the Monroe Doc- 
trine, but they have had a logical 
development in recent years and may 
be stated separate and apart from the 
Monroe Doctrine. They have been 
brought about by the _ inevitable 
changes adumbrated by the Panama 
Canal. Originally formulated by Re- 
publican Administrations, they have 
been amplified and in some instances 
extended by the Democratic Admin- 
istration, indicating that they have 
grown from party to national policies. 

The Zone of the Caribbean.—The 
tremendous national interest in the 
Panama Canal makes the safety, the 
peace and the prosperity of Caribbean 
countries of paramount importance to 
the United States. The ownership of 
the Canal has imposed on the United 
States political and administrative re- 
sponsibilities, the foremost being the 
securing of the Canal itself against 
extra-American attack and competi- 
tion. Not only must non-American 
countries. be prevented from attacking 
or competing with the Canal, but they 
must be given no cause whatever for 
complaint or interference in the af- 
fairs of the republics in the region 
of the Canal. This has brought about 
a localization of the Monroe Doctrine 
in the zone affected. The negative 
principles of the doctrine predicated 
on non-American interference are fo- 
cused on the republics in the region of 
the Caribbean, and the positive re- 
sponsibilities flowing therefrom, such 
as the guarantee and maintenance of 
order, are assumed by the United 
States. And as a corollary the 
United States has turned to the Carib- 
bean republics themselves, with a 
view of maintaining their political 
stability and commercial prosperity. 
The following are the phases of the 
great national policy now in the 
process of making: the doctrine of 
non-recognition; the policy with re- 
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gard to foreign concessions; the at- 
tempt toward establishing protecto- 
rates: the supervision of finances and 
national debts; the preémption of all 
canal routes; the securing of harbors 
and islands for the protection of the 
Panama Canal from foreign attack. 

The Doctrine of Non-Recognition.— 
This expedient was rendered necessary 
by the recurrence of revolutions and 
of conditions bordering on anarchy 
in the region where American inter- 
ests are greatest. It was believed 
that this policy would check all specu- 
lation in revolution and civil war, 
would make it impossible for the 
provisional government to borrow 
money abroad, and would serve to put 
an end to the bewildering succession 
of dictators. Under the operation of - 
the doctrine, provisional governments 
will be recognized only when estab- 
lished by constitutional sanction and 
popular approval. of 

The doctrine of non-recognition 
was asserted in two instances during 
the year; in the case of an attempted 
revolution in the Dominican Republic 
and in the case of Mexico. An insur- 
rection was begun in the Dominican 
Republic in August, and a pitched . 
battle was fought for the control of 
the inland Government railway. The 
United States served notice on the 
leader of the rebels, General Horacio 
Velasquez, that, in the event of his 
seizing the Government by force, it 
would not recognize him; and that by 
virtue of the convention of 1907 where- 
by the United States is made collector 
and custodian of Dominican finances, 
the share of the Dominican Republics 
in the customs receipts would be with- 
held from his provisional government. 
The insurrection was extinguished and 
a warning was given to future leaders 
of insurrections that their efforts 
would be unavailing and that eventu- 
ally they would be compelled to retire 
unrecognized. On a larger scale the 
doctrine of. non-recognition is being 
tested in Mexico, with results treated 
in detail on another page (see Mewico, 
infra). : 

The Policy with Regard to Foreign 
Concessions.—In his speech before the 
Southern Commercial Congress in 
Mobile, the President stated his posi- 
tion with reference to foreign conces- 
sions in Latin-America as follows: 
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You hear of concessions to foreign 
capitalists in Latin-America. You do not 
hear of concessions to foreign capitalists 
in the United States. They are not 
granted concessions. They are invited 
to make investments. The work is ours, 
though they are welcome to invest in it. 
We do not ask them to supply the capital 
and do the work. It is an invitation, 
not a_ privilege; and states that are 
obliged because their territory does not 
lie within the main field of modern en- 
terprise and action, to grant concessions 
are in this condition, that forei in- 
terests are apt to dominate their do- 
mestic affairs—a condition of affairs:al- 
ways dangerous and apt to become 
intolerable. ... What these states are 
going to seek, therefore, is an eman- 
eipation from the subordination which 
has been inevitable to foreign enterprise 
and an assertion of the splendid charac- 
ter which, in spite of these difficulties. 
they have again and again been able to 
demonstrate. 


The Pearson concession in Colom- 
bia affords a recent illustration of the 
policy. The Pearson interests wanted 
the Colombian Congress to ratify a 
concession to exploit the oil fields in 
Colombia and carry on all works 
necessary for the producing and 
transporting of the oil (see also 
IV, Colombia). Aside from the ques- 


tion of harbors and the Monroe Doc- | 


trine, the United States was vitally 
interested because of the proximity 
of the Colombian oil fields to the 
Panama Canal. With the probability 
of oil- as a future naval fuel, the 
monopoly of the Caribbean oil fields 
in non-American hands might prove 
to be a dangerous weapon. The Pear- 
son contract was withdrawn before 
the Colombian Congress could act on 
it, the reason stated being the opposi- 
tion of the United States. The with- 
drawal has a double significance: it 
strengthened the policy of the Admin- 
istration with regard to concessions in 
Latin-America and cleared the way 
for a ‘discussion of the Panama con- 
troversy with Colombia. 

Attempt toward Establishing Pro- 
tectorates——The attempt toward the 
establishment of protectorates is exem- 
plified by a treaty with Nicaragua 
negotiated by Secretary Bryan in July, 
which, however, has not been ratified 
by the Senate. The protectorate fea- 
tures would place Nicaragua in the 
same relation to the United States 
as Cuba under the Platt Amendment. 
The treaty provides that Nicaragua 
shall declare war only with the con- 
sent of the United States; that no 
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treaties shall be made with foreign 
Governments tending to destroy her 
independence or give those countries 
footholds on Nicaraguan’ soil, and 
that no public debt shall be contracted 
beyond Nicaragua’s ordinary revenue. 
It provides also, that the United 
States may intervene to protect the 
independence of Nicaragua and to 
carry out its financial obligations to 
the extent of supervising the collection 
of revenues and the disbursement of 
$3,000,000, which would be paid by 
this Government for an _ exclusive 
canal right-of-way across Nicaragua, 
with a 99-year lease of a naval base in 
the Bay of Fonseca, and of the Great 
Corn and Little Corn Islands in the 
Caribbean Sea. 

Supervision of Finances.—The pol- 
icy of financial supervision and re- 
habilitation of the republics in the 
region of the Panama Canal has be- 
come a national policy. The Domini- 
can Republic, Honduras and Nicar- 
agua are illustrations of its operation. 
The case of Nicaragua affords an 
interesting study of the policy from 
a national standpoint. Within a 
short time a Republican and a Demo- 
cratic Secretary of State have negoti- 
ated treaties with the Republic. The 
purpose of each is clear—to remove 
at one stroke the menace of foreign 
creditors and the menace of revolu- 
tionary disorders. The power of the 
purse as exercised by the United 
States in the Dominion Republic dur- 
ing the year illustrates the weapon 
the United States may wield to extin- 
guish insurrections (see “The Doctrine 
of Non-Recognition,” supra). 

The Preémption of all Canal Routes. 
—The ownership of the Panama Canal 
makes it a matter of paramount im- 
portance that the. Canal should be 
safeguarded not only from foreign at- 
tack but from competition as well. 
The preceding as. well as the present 
Administration have committed the 
United States to this policy. In the 
proposed treaty- with Colombia (see 
Colombia, supra), Secretary Knox 
sought to secure an option to con- 
struct an interoceanic canal over. the 
Atrato route. In the proposed treaty 
with Nicaragua the Administration 
seeks to acquire the exclusive right 
to construct a canal through Nicarag- 
uan territory. 
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The Protection of the Canal—tThis/ 


policy is coupled with the attempt to 
preémpt all possible canal routes. 
The proposed treaty with Colombia 
provides for the privilege of establish- 
ing police stations on the islands of 
San Andres and Providencia. The 
proposed treaty with Nicaragua stipu- 
lates the privilege of a naval and 
coaling station on the Gulf of Fon- 
seca. The area of the gulf is about 
1,000 sq. miles. Its strategic value 
is important because its shore line 
includes Honduras, Salvador and 
Nicaragua and a naval station there 
would dominate the three republics. 


MEXICO 


The policy of the Taft Administra- 
tion in the revolution against Presi- 
dent Madero (see IV, Mewxico) was 
one of strict neutrality. In reply to 
a plea for non-intervention, President 
Taft assured the Mexican President 
on Feb. 17 that intervention was not 
contemplated by the United States, 
and he pointed out the vital import- 
ance of the early establishment of 
peace and order. The Mexican situ- 
ation, as it existed throughout nearly 
the whole of the year, was brought 
about by the seizure of the Govern- 
ment by General Victoriano Huerta 
on Feb. 18, and the establishment of 
a provisional government by him. 
His request for recognition was 
granted by Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Spain and Austria-Hungary. 
The question of recognition by the 
United States remained for the Wil- 
son Administration to decide. On 
March 11, in the statement on Latin- 
American policy already referred to, 
President Wilson indicated that he 
would not recognize the provisional 
government of Huerta in these words: | 
“We can have no sympathy with those 
who seek to seize the power of govern- 
ment to advance their own personal 
interests or ambition.” 

Although couched in general terms, 
it was generally understood that the 
statement applied to Huerta’s seizure 
by force of the Mexican Government. 
In May General Huerta retaliated by 
declaring that Ambassador Henry L. 
Wilson was without diplomatic stand- 
ing in Mexico, and that he would! 
abstain from discussing any official 
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matter with him with the exception 
of urgent affairs for ordinary pro- 
cedure. The reason ascribed was that 
his Government had no _ personality 


| before the Government of the United 


States. In the same month, Ambas- 
sador Wilson was recalled under cir- 
cumstances that indicated that the 
Administration was dissatisfied with 
his mission, and his resignation soon 
followed. President Wilson’s purpose 
not to recognize General Huerta be- 
came certain when he despatched John 
Lind, ex-Governor of Minnesota, as 
his personal representative in Mexico. 
Mr. Lind was given no official status 
by such appointment, his ostensible 
office being that of adviser to the 
American chargé d’affaires in Mexico 


City. The object of the President _ 


was to avoid the presenting of creden- 
tials by Mr. Lind to General Huerta. 
It was generally understood, however, 
that although Mr..Lind had no official 
status, he was armed with instruc- 
tions and proposals with reference to 
the situation in Mexico City. His 
instructions were to “press very 
earnestly upon those who are now 
exercising authority or wielding in- 
fluence” that “the Government of the 
United States does not feel at liberty 
any longer to stand inactively by 
while no real progress is being made 
toward the establishment of a gov- 
ernment in the City of Mexico which 
the country will obey and respect.” 
Mr. Lind was authorized also to make 
the following proposals: (1) an im- 
mediate cessation of fighting through- 
out Mexico and a definite armistice 
solemnly entered into and scrupulous- 
ly observed; (2) security for an early 
and free election in which all parties 
would agree to take part; (3) the 
consent of General: Huerta to bind 


| himself not to be a candidate for Presi- 


dent at this election; and (4) the 
agreement of all parties to abide by 
the results of the election and to co- 
operate in the organization and sup- 
port of the new administration. (Am. 
Jour. Int. Law, VII, 279.) 

In Mexico, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that the action of President 
Wilson was uncalled for and humili- 
ating. Sefior Gamboa, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, replied that it was 
impossible for Mexico to enter into 
agreement with all parties contribut- 
2 


4 


wT; 
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ing to the disturbed condition of the 
country, some of whom were uwunor- 
ganized bandits, and that his Govern- 
ment could not guarantee an agree- 
ment of all parties, to abide by the 
results of the election. He suggested 
as a solution of the difficulty that a 
Mexican Ambassador be received in 
Washington, and that the United 
States send a new Ambassador “with- 
out previous conditions.” He added 
that the request that General Huerta 
retire as a candidate could not be 
entertained and that it could only be 
decided by Mexican public opinion as 
expressed at the polls. (Jbid., 284.) 

As yet no definite policy toward 
Mexico had been announced by the 
United States, the Administration 
adopting a policy of waiting to see 
the outcome of the Mexican elections 
to be held on Oct. 26. Events pre- 
ceding the election disclosed a purpose 
of General Huerta to thwart a free 
and fair election and to establish 
himself either by an unfair election 
or as a result of a non-election. 

In October, it was freely stated 
that the European Powers, particu- 
larly Great Britain, were about to 
adopt a policy that would be con- 
trary to that of the United States 
and that they contemplated con- 
' certed action in working out their 
| programme. These statements were 
given color when Sir Lionel Carden, 
the British Ambassador-designate to 
Mexico, presented his credentials to 
General Huerta, the day after the 
latter had abolished all pretense of 
parliamentary government by the 
arrest of 110 Deputies. The coinci- 
dence was unfortunate, as it was sub- 
sequently shown that the rumor of 
projected European independent action 
was without foundation. The situa- 
tion, however, was grave enough to 
bring forth a statement from Senator 
Bacon, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, that al- 


though the United States would not) 


dispute the rights of European Gov- 
ernments to land marines in Mexico 
in ordinary circumstances, under the 
present conditions, such action was 
inadvisable. He said further: 


I consider it far better that a request 
be made to the United States to land ma- 
rines when protection is eres so as 
to avoid the possibility of the slightest 


conflict between the United States and 
the European Powers. 

The fear of European action was set 
at rest when Mr. Asquith, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, made the 
following statement on Nov. 10: 

There have been rumors that after the 

United States had adopted a line of their 
own in regard to Mexico we would take 
a line calculated deliberately to thwart 
America. There is not a vestige of 
foundation for such a rumor. 
France and Germany also gave the 
United States assurance that they 
would suspend formulation of a policy 
regarding Mexico until the United 
States had defined its attitude. 

The arrest of the Deputies on Oct. 
10, convinced President Wilson that 
Huerta proposed to maintain his gov- 
ernment by duress and intimidation. 
In consequence, President Wilson’s 
attitude became more firm. Huerta 


/ was informed that the United States 


would not recognize the results of the 
Mexican election; that his action in 
dissolving the Mexican Congress con- 
stituted an act of bad faith toward 
the United States, and that he could 
not possibly rehabilitate himself in 
the good graces of the United States. 
The President’s speeches at Swarth- 
more and at Mobile indicated that 
recognition was now out of the ques- 
tion. The President’s policy was 
founded on the proposition that ma- 
terial interests could not take prec- 
edence over human rights and na- 
tional integrity. In his Swarthmore 
speech he said: 

I would like to believe that all this 

hemisphere is devoted to the same sacred 
purpose and that nowhere can any gov- 
ernment endure which is stained by blood 
or supported by anything but the consent 
of the governed. 
In his Mobile speech he expressed the 
conviction that no consideration of 
property or of opportunity would 
compel him to change his attitude. 

We dare not turn from the principle 
that morality and not expediency is the 
thing that must guide us and that we 


will never condone iniquity because it is 
most convenient to do so. 


The Mexican elections on Oct. 26 
were inconclusive, as under the Mexi- 
can Constitution a sufficient majority 
of ballots was not obtained. The new 
Congress of Mexico which was _ sub- 
servient to Huerta, therefore, declared 
the elections null and void and there- 
by gave a new lease to Huerta as 
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the head of the provisional govern-|and religious liberty to all inhabi-- 


ment. Thus far the policy of the 
Administration was stated in terms 


of morality. It remainea for the 
President’s message of Dec. 2 to 
announce a policy of action. The} 


President reported that he was hope- 
ful of Huerta’s final elimination and 
that his policy was one of “watchful 
waiting.” 

Little by little he has been completely 
isolated. By a little every day his power 
and prestige are crumbling and the col- 
lapse is not far away. 


United States intervention, 
least, makes such a measure a remote 
possibility. 

In the Mexican situation the new 
doctrine of non-recognition is being 
subjected to a most severe test. The 


doctrine carries with it the corollary | 


the government 


that provisional 


lation. The effect of both is a com- 
plete boycott, whereby not only will 
the provisional government find it dif- 
ficult to borrow money abroad but its 
supporters will be impressed by the 
fact that the provisional leader has too 
heavy a burden to carry and that his 
elimination is, therefore, a certainty. 


EUROPEAN POLICY 


Secretary Bryan’s Note to the. 


Bucharest Conference.—The policy of 
disinterestedness in the affairs of 
Europe has undergone a change in the 


last decade and the departure from, 


it was emphasized during the Sum- 


mer when Secretary Bryan communi-| 


cated with the Balkan States assem- 
bled at the Bucharest Conference, re- 
questing them to declare for religious 
liberty. This was the second specific 
instance within ten years of the 
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| measures and persecutions of certain 


|being maintained by the Department 


Phe’ deference to) Flucrtwa expected (of State that a right of remonstrance 


downfall puts aside the question of | 


Hae monstrated with Rumania because its 


repressive measures resulted in driv- 
| in 
| United States. 


marked for non-recognition will also | Powers at Bucharest 


be subjected to the expedient of iso- | 


|made through the usual diplomatic 


| in the treaty of a provision 


ligious liberty to the inhabitants of 


tants but is founded on a grievance 
growing out of the disproportionate 
rate of immigration to the United 
States as a result of the repressive 


countries in Europe. These measures 
seemed to be designed to drive large 
numbers of inhabitants from the bor- 
ders of the mother country. As the 
only asylum offered to the persecuted 
refugees is the United States, it is 


is established in favor of the United 
States. In 1902, Secretary Hay re- 


many of her inhabitants to the 


Secretary Bryan took as the occa- 
sion for communicating the American 
‘position, the conference of the Balkan 
convened to 
define the new frontiers in the Balkan 
Peninsula and to adopt a definitive 
treaty of peace. The suggestion was — 


channels that the United States would 
regard with satisfaction the inclusion 


the full enjoyment of civil and re- 


the territories in question without dis- 
tinction of creed. As Rumania was 
about to add to her territory and as 
the Balkan peoples had just emerged 
from a war marked by intense racial 
and religious feelings, Secretary 
Bryan’s note was thought to be prop- 
erly timed. While ‘Secretary Hay’s 
|communication was a remonstrance, 
Secretary Bryan’s was more in the 
nature of a suggestion. 

M. Majorescu, the Rumanian 
Premier, president of the Bucharest 
Conference, read Secretary Bryan’s 
note to the delegates and stated that 
since every country participating in 


raising of the voice of the United 
States in European affairs. The 
policy of the United States in so do- 


ing is not only based on the American | tion of the provision suggested would 
principle of full enjoyment of civil) be superfluous. 
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THE BALKANS 


The Balkan Wars.—A detailed nar-| and conferences of the belligerents; 
rative of the Balkan struggle is given ) of the conference of the Amb: 1 
(see IV, Foreign of the Great Powers; of treaties, 
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on another page 


the Conference had laws establishing 
‘civil and religious liberty, the inser- 


Affairs). This discussion will tr 
of the various proposals, negotiati 
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posed and negotiated; of important 
Balkan problems that pressed for 
solution, in which not only the Balkan 
countries but all Europe were vitally 
concerned; of international relations 


and controversies; of the grouping of | 


Balkan countries as the wars pro- 
gressed; of national policies of coun- 
tries interested or participating in 


the struggle, with special reference | 
to the Triple Alliance and to the) 


Triple Entente. 

The First London Conference.—The 
conference of the belligerents which 
began at London on Dec. 16, 1912, 
was brought about by the mediation 
of the Great Powers, and followed the 
cessation hostilities of the first cam- 
paign of the first Balkan War 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 92). As on the 
battlefield the Allies here were a 
unit against Turkey. Greece alone 
continued active operations against 
the common enemy, but she was recog- 
nized by Turkey as a party to the 
negotiations. The first fortnight was 
spent in diplomatic sparring, marked 
by proposals and counter-proposals, 
not seriously made or seriously in- 
tended. Turkey especially delayed 
the deliberations by her refusal to 
recognize that she was completely 
vanquished. On Jan. 1, however, the 
Porte made a proposal which showed 


| at last that it realized its position 


by offering to cede to the Allies all 
of Turkey in Europe west of a line 
to be drawn from Enos on the Aegean 
Sea to Midia on the Black Sea, 
Adrianople excepted; agreed to an 
autonomous Albania to be delimited 


by the Powers; left the matter of) 


Crete to the Powers for decision, but | 
‘railway system with southern Mace- 


refused to cede the Aegean Islands. 
The Allies had previously (Dec. 23, 
1912) demanded the cession of all of 
Turkey in Europe west of a line to 
be drawn from Rodosto on the Mar- 
_ mora to Cape Malatra on the Black 
| Sea, the peninsula of Gallipoli ex- 
| eepted. The discussion, therefore, nar- 
rowed down to these points of dif- 
ference: the Enos-Midia line as op- 
posed to the Rodosto-Cape Malatra 
line; the Aegean Islands; and Adrian- 
ople. 

The Rodosto-Cape Malatra line was 


/ urged particularly by Bulgaria, the 


_ leading party of the Balkan League. 
She was fixed in her determination to 


reach not only the Aegean but the 
Sea of Marmora as well. Entrenched 
on the Marmora, she could control 
Constantinople and the Straits, and 
she readily yielded the Gallipoli pen- 
insula because she felt that with 
Rodosto in her possession the penin- 
sula would readily be overrun when- 
ever her plans to proceed to Constan- 
tinople were ripe for execution. 
Strategically, Rodosto carried with it 
Constantinople and the Straits. This 
attempt was frowned upon by the 
Great Powers, whose Ambassadors 
were holding Conferences in London 
contemporaneously with those of the 
belligerents (see “The Conference of 
Ambassadors,” infra) and under pres- 
sure of the Great Powers Bulgaria 
eventually gave up her plans of pene- 
tration to the Marmora and yielded 
to the Enos-Midia line. 

Adrianople, however, was the real 
bone of contention, and, as events sub- 
sequently proved, the cause of the 
disruption of the peace conference. 
The Porte was firm on Adrianople 
for two reasons: first, its possession 
was essential to the security of Con- 
stantinople, and second, religion and 
sentiment impelled Islam never to 
yield its ancient capital to the Allies. 
To Bulgaria, however, Adrianople was 
all important. It meant much more 
than an acquisition of territory. Her 
position in Thrace was secure with- 
out its possession. Having failed to 
secure a foothold on the Marmora, 
she was determined upon entrenching 
herself firmly on the Aegean. Adrian- 
ople was particularly important to 
Bulgaria, because it controlled the 
railway which connects the Bulgarian 


donia and the Aegean ports. Bul- 
garia cherished dreams of a great 
Aegean seaboard, with Salonika, Ka- 
vala and Dedeagatch as her commer- 
cial ports, and the railway in question 
was most essential to Bulgarian pene- 
tration through Thrace and Mace- 
donia to the Aegean Sea. 

With Bulgaria firm on Adrianople 
the Ottoman Government gave indica- 
tions of yielding to the pressure of 
the Powers, who counselled the ces- 
sion of the city. A coup detat, how- 
ever, organized by Young Turk 
leaders, overthrew the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment of Kiamil Pasha on Jan. 23, 
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and placed the reigns of the govern- 
ment in the hands of a military 
party that urged resistance. The 
policy of the Young Turks was ex- 
pressed in a proclamation which de- 
clared: “We are going to save the 
national honor or perish in the at- 
tempt.” The Balkan delegates, im- 
patient at the new turn of affairs and 


evidently alarmed at the defiant atti-' 


tude of the new Ministry of the 
Porte, presented a note to the Turkish 
delegate, Reshid Pasha, on Jan. 29, 
saying that they had waited in vain 
for three weeks for a reply to their 
demands, that recent events in Con- 
stantinople constituted a fait mou- 
veau, and that therefore all negoti- 
ations were broken off. On Jan. 30, 
the Allies formally ‘denounced the 
armistice which had been in force 
since Dee. 3, 1912. In accordance 
with its terms, Turkey was given 
four days’ notice that hostilities would 
be resumed. 
Young Turks made their first official 
proposal to the Powers. In reply to 
the collective note, previously sent to 
the overthrown Government, the new 
Ministry suggested the retention un- 
der Turkish sovereignty of that part 
of Adrianople located on the left bank 
of the Maritza, where the Mussulman 
mosques and other religious and _his- 
toric monuments are located. The 
rest of the city it left to the Powers 
for ultimate decision, subject to the 
condition that the islands near the 
Dardanelles and off the coast of Asia 
Minor should remain under Turkish 
sovereignty. The tone of the note 
was conciliatory and a solution of the 
problem of Adrianople was in pros- 
pect, as Bulgaria desired Adrianople 
chiefly in order to control the railway. 
But the Allies had already denounced 
the armistice and the issue was once 
more to be decided by the sword. 
The Second Campaign.—The second 
campaign, the events of which are 
outlined on another page (see IV, 
Foreign Affairs), of the Allies 
against the Turk was without laurels. 
It was apparently urged by Bulgaria 
because of her desire to make herself 
impregnable in Thrace as in Mace- 
donia, and to entrench herself on the 
long Aegean seaboard that her am- 


On the same day, the | 
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paign had serious aspects. She set 
herself the task, not only of reducing 
Adrianople, but of piercing the lines 
of Tchataldja, of entrenching herself 
on the Marmora, and of proceeding 
eventually to Constantinople to con- 
front Europe with a fait accompli. 
She further hoped to exact a large 
indemnity from Turkey for the 
double purpose of repaying herself 
and of crippling Turkey beyond im- 
mediate possibility of rehabilitation. 
To accomplish all this required mo- 
bilization of all her forces in Thrace. 
Therein, it is generally conceded, 
Bulgaria committed her great tactical 
blunder, for, with Seutari and Janina 
reduced, the Servian, Montenegrin 
and Greek armies would be without 
further active duties, and armies thus 
engaged could be used in “pegging 
out” frontiers to the disadvantage 
of that ally occupied in far-away 
Thrace and encountering the deter- 
mined resistance of the Turk before 
the very gates of his capital. Bul- 
garia, however, confidently mapped 
out a most arduous military campaign 
for herself, precisely at the time when 
her relations with her Allies and with 
her neighbor Rumania were approach- 
ing the breaking point (see “Contro- 
versies among the Allies,” infra). 


Barly in March the Great Powers 


informed the Allies that Turkey had 
requested their mediation to end the 
struggle and inquired whether medi- 
ation was acceptable. The Allies 
were further informed that they must 
consult together before making an 


‘official reply. The reply of the Allies 


was substantially similar to their 
first proposal to Turkey in London, 
namely, that the line of delimitation 
of Turkey in Europe should be the 
Rodosto-Cape Malatra line, exclud- 
ing the Gallipoli peninsula; that the 
Aegean Islands must be eeded, and 
Crete must be renounced; and that, 
in addition, Turkey must pay an in- 
demnity. The insistence on Rodosto 
showed plainly Bulgaria’s fixed pur- 
pose to penetrate to the Marmora, 


and thereby detract from'the defensive — 


value of the Dardanelles. On March 
22 the Powers declared themselves 
willing to mediate and as bases for 
negotiations, they suggested that the 


bitious statemen had marked out for| Enos-Midia line be accepted as the 


her. 


For Bulgaria, however, the cam-! ‘Turkish frontier in Europe; that the | 
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autonomy of Albania be recognized; 
that the Aegean Islands be disposed of 
by the Powers; and that Crete be 
abandoned by Turkey. They refused 
to recognize in principle the question 


participate in the International Fi- 
nancial Commission (see infra) in 
Paris where the matter could be dis- 
cussed. At the same time a collective 
note was sent to the Porte suggesting 
the above as bases for mediation. 
On April 1, the Porte replied accept- 
ing mediation on the bases proposed 
apparently without reservation. On 
April 7, the Allies signified their ac- 
ceptance of mediation but with reser- 
vations: the Enos-Midia line was ac- 
cepted as a basis for negotiation but 
not as a definite line; the delimita- 
tion of Albania was requested to be 
disclosed; and indemnity must be 
recognized in principle. To this the 
Powers replied on April 13, informing 
the Allies that they were ready to give 
the northern and northeastern delimi- 
tations of Albania, but that in- 
demnity and all other financial 
questions must be left to the Inter- 
national Financial Commission, where 
the belligerents would be represented. 
On April 21 the Allies accepted the 
mediation of the Powers on the bases 
|. outlined, still urging recognition of 
indemnity in principle and reserving 
the right to discuss with the Powers 
questions relating to the Aegean 
Islands and the frontiers of Thrace 
and Albania. On May 1 the Powers 
requested the belligerents to suspend 
hostilities and to appoint plenipoten- 
tiaries. On May 12 the Allies. de- 
clared themselves ready to cease hos- 
tilities, accepted the bases of media- 
tion originally forwarded by the 
Powers, and indicated London as the 
meeting place of the peace conference. 

The Second London Conference and 
the Treaty of London.—This confer- 
ence was unlike the previous one in 
several respects. The first London 
conference was deliberative; in it the 
delegates formulated proposals and 
counter proposals. The second Lon- 
don conference had little about which 
to deliberate. It was convened to 
ratify a treaty already determined 
upon by the Powers article by article; 
its stipulations were agreed upon in 
advance. 


of indemnity, but invited the Allies to | 


There was very little for! 
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the Balkan envoys to do but to sign 
and execute the treaty thus prepared. 
In still another respect, conditions 
prevailing at the second conference 
were unlike those at the previous 
conference. It was manifest that the 
Allies were no longer a unit.’ Indica- 
tions were many that the Balkan 
League was at an end. Serious ques- 
tions were brought forward disclosing 
a lack of unanimity among the 
Allies. Prominent among these was 
the matter of frontiers and distribu- 
tion of conquered territory. Servia 
was checked at the Adriatic and looked 
to Bulgaria for compensation else- 
where (see “Controversies among the 
Allies,” infra). Greece and Bulgaria 
both coveted Salonika and neither ap- 
peared willing to yield. Servia and 
Greece were particularly slow in sign- 
ing the treaty.. Their armies were no 
longer engaged in confronting the 
Turk, while Bulgaria was confronted 
at Tchataldja by an enemy which, 
although willing to sue for peace, was 
an ever present menace to Bulgaria’s 
frontier in Thrace. In these circum- 
stances, Bulgaria was eager to sign, 
whereas Servia and Greece were in- 
different, evidently planning to keep 
Bulgaria’s attention concentrated on 
Thrace, while they themselves, in 
evident codperation, were extending 
their frontiers and so maneuvering 
their armies as to prevent Bulgarian 
opposition. Their purpose was to 
present a fait accompli to Bulgaria 
as to the territory in dispute. On 
May 27, Sir Edward Grey, the spokes- 
man of the Great Powers, informed 
the Balkan delegates that the Powers 
would not tolerate further delay in 
the conclusion of peace. Bulgaria 
and Turkey readily assented, but 
Greece and Servia still delayed. Un- 
der pressure, however, they at last 
consented, and on May 30 the Treaty 
of London was signed. By its terms 
Turkey relinquished her European 
territory west of the Enos-Midia line, 
all of which, with the exception of 
Albania, she ceded to the Allies. The 
exact frontier was left to be delim- 
ited by an international commission; 
all questions concerning Albania were 
left to the Powers; Crete was ceded 
to the Allies; and the Aegean Isl- 
ands also were left to the disposi- 
tion of the Powers to decide. All 
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financial questions arising out of the | 
war and of redistribution of territory | 
as well as the matter of indemnity | 
were left to an International Finan- | 
cial Commission to meet at Paris in 
which the belligerents were to be rep- 
resented: (Questions Diplomatiques et 
Coloniales, XXXV, 747.) This treaty 
was believed to be conclusive against 
Turkey, it being generally conceded 
that the question of spoils among the 
Allies themselves required separate | 
negotiations, but amicable adjust- 
ment of disputes among the Allies 
was doomed to failure. 

Controversies among the Allies.— 
Two great controversies characterized | 
the relations of the Balkan states. | 
Each was territorial and related to} 
frontier delimitations. National feel- | 
ing ran so high that a settlement} 
through the ordinary diplomatic) 
channels failed, and each was eventu- 
ally determined by military action. 
They grew out of the problem of new 
frontier lines made necessary by the 
elimination of the Turk from Mace- 
donia and the greater part of Thrace. 
Bulgaria, the mutual disputant, was 
badly worsted in each controversy. 


The Rumano-Bulgarian Contro- 
versy.—Rumania’s grievance dated 
from the Congress of Berlin. By the 


mandate of the Powers in 1878, Ru- 
mania was deprived of her province, 
Bessarabia, which was awarded to 
Russia, her ally in the war with 
Turkey; in compensation Rumania 
was given that portion of Bulgarian 
territory south and east of the Dan- 
ube and fronting on the Black Sea, 
known as the Dobrudja, which be- 
came her new southern frontier. 
This frontier, it was contended, was 
unnatural, unguarded and unstrategic. 
The Bulgarian city of Silistria is so 
situated that it commands the fron- 
tier of the Dobrudja and is the key 
to the southern frontier of Rumania. 
Silistria also commands the railway 
connecting Bucharest with the Black 


Sea, which carries with it control of} 


the Rumanian port, Constanza, de- 
veloped at great cost and sacrifice to 
Rumania. Rumania’s case was there- 
fore that, in addition to being de- 
prived of a fertile province, Europe 
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taken. She was, therefore, placed 
in unwilling opposition to Bulgaria. 
Bulgaria, on the other hand, had 
formulated a policy of Bulgaria irre- 


|denta, looking to the reclaiming of 


the Dobrudja. Rumania, therefore, 
pressed upon Bulgaria demands for 
a strategic frontier and a declaration 
by Bulgaria renouncing all claims to 
the Dobrudja. The projected frontier 
necessitated the cession of Silistria 
and some territory to the south of it 
sufficient to make the new delimita- 
tion a natural one, geographically and 
strategically. 

These claims were formulated by 
Rumania and presented to Bulgaria 
at the first London conference. Ru- 
mania felt that as \Bulgaria was_ 
about to gain greater Macedonia she 
would be in a mood to entertain 
Rumania’s claims. Of the diplomatic 
blunders attributed to Bulgaria, her 
indifference to Rumania’s claims at 
a time when her neutrality was of 
supreme importance was probably her 
greatest. As later events showed, 
Rumania wielded the balance of 
power in the Balkans, which, when 
exerted, could accomplish as it aectu- 
ally did accomplish, the complete 
humiliation of Bulgaria. It was evi- 
dently Bulgaria’s desire to postpone 
consideration of Rumania’s claims 
until after the war with Turkey, 
whence she expected to emerge as 
the leading Balkan power. The dis- 
putants, however, accepted Russian 


at St. Petersburg under the presi- 
dency of M. Sazonoff. Rumania did 
not, however, accept the mediation un- 
conditionally, reserving the right to 
consider herself free to accept or 
refuse the final recommendation. In 
May, it was announced that a recom- 
mendation was agreed upon, but the 
text was not to be published, in 


after the conclusion of the treaty be- 
tween the Allies and Turkey. Appar- 
ently, both disputants were indifferent 
to the recommendation, Rumania, be- 
cause she did not acquire a strip of 
land continuously to the Black Sea, 
and Bulgaria, because she hoped the 


had forced on her a defenseless fron- 
tier, ever menaced by the very coun- 
try from which her new territory was 
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emerged, as she confidently expected, 
as the leading power in the Balkans. 
In point of fact, the claims of Ru- 


mediation and a conference was held | 


deference to Bulgaria’s wishes, until — 


cession would be unnecessary if she — 
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mania were never recognized by Bul- 
garia, an error realized too late, when 


to the invading Serb, Greek and Turk, ; 


the Rumanian army was added (see 
IV, Foreign Affairs). Rumania how- 
ever realized her demands, and ob- 
tained her strategic frontier (see “The 
Treaty of Bucharest,” infra). 

The Bulgaro-Servian Controversy.— 
This was by far the more serious 
of the Balkan controversies, and was 
the leading cause of the war between 
the Allies or the second Balkan War. 
While ostensibly confined to the two 
countries, Servia and Bulgaria, its 
scope reached beyond the borders of 
the actual disputants. Primarily the 
Powers of the Triple Alliance were 
interested. If the two Slavic coun- 
tries should have recourse to the 
sword, then Pan-Slavism would be 
proven a fable and Russia’s work of 
years undone. Greece and Turkey 
were interested in keeping the Slav 
controversy at its highest, the former 
_ to strengthen her hold on Salonika and 
_ Kavala, the latter to regain Adria- 
nople. The dispute hinged on the in- 
terpretation of the ante-bellum treaty 
of March, 1912, between Servia and 
Bulgaria, wherein, in anticipation of 
joint success against Turkey, their 
respective spheres of influence and di- 
vision of territory were roughly de- 
fined. All the territory north of the 
Shar range, namely, old Servia and 
the Sanjak of Novibazar, was to go 
to Servia. All the territory south 
and east of the Rhodope range and 
the Struma River was to go to Bul- 
garia. This arrangement conceded 
the vilayets of Salonika and Mon- 
astir, including the Vardar Valley, to 
Bulgaria. The intermediate territory 
would form an autonomous Mace- 
donia, which was contemplated by 
both parties to the treaty. Their 
respective spheres of influence in 

Macedonia preliminary to partition 
were thus defined: a line was to be 
drawn from a point where the Servian 
Bulgarian and Turkish frontiers con- 
verged, a little to the northwest of 
Kustendil, to Struga, at the north- 
ernmost extremity of Lake Ochrida, 
leaving Kratovo, Veles, Monastir and 
Ochrida to Bulgaria. The disposal of 


the districts lying mainly north of | 


this line, namely, the kazas of Kuman- 
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reserved for arbitration by the Czar 
of Russia. 

In some respects the Balkan Allies 
exceeded their fondest expectations, 
particularly in the conquest of all 
Macedonia, and of the greater part of 
Thrace. In other respects they were 


‘| disappointed, particularly Servia when 


she was barred from access to the 
Adriatic. As the ulterior purpose of 
Servia in making the treaty and en- 
gaging in the war was to relieve her- 
self of her land-locked position, and 
reach the sea, and as Bulgaria was 
about to lay claim to more than 60 
per cent. of the conquered territory, 
Servia felt that she was not to be 
bound strictly by her ante-bellum en- 
gagements. She sought to reinforce 
her position by pointing to the cir- 
cumstances of a conquered and not 
autonomous Macedonia and of a con- 
quered Thrace, circumstances not con- 
templated by the treaty. If for no 
other reason than to restore the equi- 
librium in the Balkans, the treaty 
should be revised. Servia also re- 
minded Bulgaria of her assistance at 
Adrianople. Bulgaria, on the other 
hand, held that the treaty was in- 
violable and insisted on Servia’s ad- 
herence to it. The only matter for 
future disposition was the partition 
of the neutral zone, and that was left 
to Russian arbitration. Servia re- 
plied that she too would accede to 
Russian arbitration on condition that 
all the circumstances of the case be 
considered under the principle of 
rebus sic stantibus. She insisted that 
a new and wider basis be laid for 
Russian arbitration. (Questions Diplo- 
matiques et Coloniales, XXXV, 45.) 
The crisis was reached early in 
June, when it was clear that the 
parties to the treaty would have re- 
course to arms. Russia, the inspira- 
tion and the brain of Pan-Slavism, 
saw the danger of a conflict between 
her protégés and in desperation re- 
sorted to an expedient so sensational 
as to furnish one of the most dra- 
matic incidents of contemporary Bal- 
kan history. On June 11 the Czar sent 
personal telegrams to the King of 
Servia and the King of Bulgaria, 
appealing to them in the name 
of the Slav cause to refrain from 
fratricidal war. He urged them to 


ovo, Uskub, Dibra, ete., was expressly! turn to Russia for guidance in their 
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present difficulties and warned them 
that the nation that began hostilities 
would be neld accountable by Russia 
for the Slav cause. It was the 
supreme effort of Russia to hold in- 
tact the Slav barrier against Teuton 
advance, constructed after years of 
patient work by Russian diplomacy. 
The impression made by the Czar’s 
telegram was most profound, but its 
effect soon faded. Russia’s enemies, 
Austria-Hungary in particular and 
the Triple Alliance in general, read 
in the telegram a confession of the 
desperate and hopeless condition of 
Pan Slavism in the Balkans. The op- 
portunity to break through the Slav 
barrier was too good to be over- 
looked by Austria-Hungary. 


barrier was broken in the blood of 
the Balkan Slavs themselves. 

Servia and Bulgaria did not care to 
flout openly the Czar’s mediation; 
they agreed to arbitration in principle, 
but a common basis was as remote as 
ever. Servia and Greece proposed a 
conference of all the Allies to con- 
sider and adjust all disputes between 
them. While such a conference was 
unpalatable to Bulgaria because she 
would be out-voted, a conference was 
nevertheless planned by Russia to 
meet at St. Petersburg. Russia’s pol- 
icy evidently was that if she failed 
to be the arbitrator, she, at least, 
would preside at the Balkan confer- 
ence. But before diplomacy could set 
about its business, hostilities broke 
out between the former Allies. At 
first the war was unofficial, Bulgaria 
and Servia refraining from open 
declaration in deference to Russia; “It 
is not war, it is only fighting,” said 
a Balkan diplomat, in commenting 
on the unofiicial war. On July 6, 
however, Bulgaria recalled her minis- 
ters from Servia and Greece, and the 
war became official and organized. 
(See also IV, Foreign Affairs.) 

The Graeco-Servian Entente—The 
Balkan controversies represented the 
territorial differences of the Balkan 
countries. They were supplemented 
by the Graeco-Servian grouping, which 
grew out of the Bulgaro-Servian con- 
troversy and signified that Greece and 


Servia had come to an understanding | tween the Greek and Servian forces, 
upon matters economic as well as! hold them apart, and eventually in 
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fanned ‘the passions of the Slav dis- | 
putants so successfully that the.Slav | 


-Greece. 
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territorial. It was natural that 
Servia, isolated from the sea, should 
put economic before ethnographic 


considerations, and arrive at an un- 
derstanding with her Hellenic ally to 
relieve her land-locked position. Such .— 
an understanding meant injury to 
Bulgaria, her former Slay ally, but it 
was rendered necessary by Servia’s 
geographical position between Bul- 
garia and Austria-Hungary. So cir- 
cumstanced, she was in danger of be- 
ing hemmed in by a tariff wall, 
Bulgarian or Austro-Hungarian or 
both. Moreover, to allow Bulgaria to 
acquire Monastir and the districts 
west of the Vardar, was to give Bul- 
garia the opportunity to cut her off 
completely from the Aegean. Servia’s 
great fear was that her isolated posi- 
tion would place her in economic 
vassalage to the countries that 
hemmed her in. Her national policy 
was, therefore, predicated upon a com- 
mon frontier with Greece, for only 
by such contiguity could she hope to 
have unhampered access to the sea. 
There was. a community of interests 
between the national policies of Ser- 
via and of Greece. Greece desired an 
extended Aegean seaboard stretching 
beyond Salonika and preferably in- — 
eluding Kavala. To attain this she 
joined hands with Servia, at the ex- 
pense of their former ally, Bulgaria. 
By a coterminous frontier, Greece 
would have a considerable hinterland 
for Salonika, and Servia would over- 
come her obstacle to the sea by turn- 
ing back the wedge that Bulgaria 
sought to drive between her and 
Their military programme 
was to drive Bulgaria from the region 
west of the Vardar, and their terri- 
torial understanding gave Salonika, 
Florina, Vodena, Seres, Drama and 
Kavala to Greece, and Struga, Och- 
rida, Monastir and Perlipe to Servia. — 

The Second Balkan War.—The war 
might appropriately be called the war 
of the Balkan countries against Bul- 
garia. At its height, Turkey, Ru- 
mania, Greece and Servia each sent an 
invading army into Bulgarian terri- 
tory, each seeking to reetify its fron-— 
tier at Bulgaria’s expense. Bulgaria’s 
military object at the outbreak of 
hostilities was to drive a wedge be- 
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vade Servian territory and strike at 
Belgrade. Rumania’s entry on the 
field, however, precluded all possibili- 
ties of success against the Graeco- 
Servian forces. By thus participat- 
ing in Balkan affairs, Rumania was 
moved by considerations not alto- 
gether territorial. Her acts may 
also be interpreted as meaning that 
hereafter Balkan hegemony would be 
Rumanian and that Rumania would 
be a party to subsequent negotiations 
looking to the disposition of the con- 
quered territory. 

The dissension and general warfare 
among the Balkan States afforded a 
splendid opportunity to Turkey, and 
her diplomacy was quick to seize it. 
Late in July she presented a note to 
the Powers declaring for a frontier 
of Turkey in Europe, which would 
indeed begin at Enos and end at Midia, 
but would make a curve following 
the course of the Maritza so as to 
include Adrianople. On July 22, 
Adrianople was retaken by the Turks, 
and the Turkish forces penetrated 
beyond the Maritza into Bulgarian 
territory. Greece was intent upon 
extending her Aegean seaboard and 
occupied successively Salonika, Kavala 
and Dedegatch. By these successful 
‘advances she obtained complete con- 
trol of the Aegean section of the 
Salonika-Constantinople railway. 

The Treaty of Bucharest.—Over- 
whelmed on all sides by the invading 
Servian, Greek, Turkish and Ruma- 
nian armies, Bulgaria sought to pla- 
cate Rumania by offering her the 
strategic frontier previously claimed. 
With the Rumanian army withdrawn 
from her capital, Bulgaria hoped to 
engage successfully the Graeco-Servian 
forces. Rumania refused to accept 
Bulgaria’s offer in the circumstances, 
and proposed a conference of the bel- 
ligerents, Turkey excepted, on Ru- 
manian soil. On July 30 the first 
session of the Peace Conference was 
opened at Bucharest with M. Majo- 

_resecu, the Rumanian Premier, as 
president. On July 31, Bulgaria 
again offered Rumania a strip of 
territory in rectification of the lat- 
ter’s frontier line in the Dobrudja, 
but Rumania insisted on a definitive 

_ treaty between all the participants at 
the conference and threatened to pro- 
eeed to Sofia. Thus circumstanced, 


Bulgaria was compelled to submit to 
a most humiliating treaty whereby 
she signed away territory on all sides. 
On the north, she ceded to Rumania 
Silistria and a strip of land running 
from Turtukai to Baltchik on the 
Black Sea, in all about 6,000 square 
kilometres; on the south, she lost 
Uskub, Monastir and Ochrida_ to 
Servia, and on the southeast, she was 
deprived of Salonika, Seres and Ka- 
vala. She was also forced to lose 
territory to the Turk, who crossed 
the Maritza with impunity (see 
“Treaty of Constantinople,’ infra). 
The new Servian and Bulgarian fron- 
tier follows the old boundary be- 
tween the vilayets of Kossovo and 
Salonika along the watershed west of 
the Struma River until it comes near 
Strumnitza, where it turns to the 
west so as to leave that city to 
Bulgaria, and Kotchana to Servia. 
The line continues to a spur of the 
Belashitza Mountains to the north- 
east of Lake Doiran, which forms the 
new meeting point of the Servian, 
Bulgarian and Greek frontiers. It also 
forms the southernmost part of Bul- 
garian territory. The Graeco-Servian 
frontier runs to the westward from 
this point to Lake Prespa, leaving 
Gyvegeli to Servia; to the eastward 
it runs almost straight to the Mesta 
River, which it follows to the sea, fol- 
lowing the Graeco-Bulgarian frontier. 

The result is that Bulgaria is 
hemmed in on the Aegean by the 
creation of a situation not unlike that 
of Dalmatia on the Adriatic. Her 
coast line on the Aegean is restricted 
to a short strip between the mouth 
of the Mesta River and the gulf of 
Enos. Her sole port is Dedeagatch, 
which, it is reported, has but an 
indifferent anchorage. Of the rich 
tobacco fields of the hinterland of 
Kavala, three-fifths are Bulgarian and 
two-fifths are Greek, but Bulgaria’s 
advantage is negatived by the inac- 
eessibility of her fields to the sea. 
Bulgaria remonstrated at the entire 
proceeding on the ground, that the 
division as dictated by her ex-allies 
was inequitable and was made with 
no regard to ethnic principles of 
distribution. Under protests of force 
majeure, the treaty was signed by 
Bulgaria on Aug. 10, and on Aug. 25 
formal change of ratifications took 
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tions Diplomatiques et Ooloniales, 


XXXVI, 240.) 

The Treaty of Constantinople.— 
The Treaty of Bucharest did not end 
Bulgaria’s problem of frontiers. The 
question of the Turkish frontier was 
still to be decided. In the war of 
the Allies, Turkey was not slow to 
seize the opportunity to regain Ad- 
rianople. In July she crossed the 
Enos-Midia line, occupied Lule Bur- 
gas, Visa, Bunar Hissar and Adria- 
nople, and continued as far west as 
Gumuldjina. An identical note of the 
Great Powers dated Aug. 7 failed to 
move Turkey in her determination to 
hold on to the territory regained. 
Bulgaria saw that she must deal 
with Turkey single handed and on 
Aug. 29 decided to open negotiations. 
The chief topic of discussion was 
Adrianople. The city was particu- 
larly important to Bulgaria now that 
she was deprived of Salonika and 
Kavala. Bulgaria was anxious to 
have the Maritza Valley and the rail- 
way in it, so as to have safe access 
to her sea port at Dedeagatch. As in 
the case of the Treaty of Bucharest, 
Bulgaria was compelled to yield to 
circumstances and Turkey regained 
not only Adrianople but Kirk Kilisse 
and Demotika as well, gaining in all 
about twice as much territory in 
Europe as was assigned to her by 
the Treaty of London. The treaty 
was signed on Sept. 29, and final 
ratifications were exchanged on Oct. 
12. The new Turco-Bulgarian boun- 
dary runs up the Maritza to a point 
near Mandra, and _ passing west 
leaves Demotika and Adrianople to 
Turkey. On the north the frontier 
starts from Sveti Stefan on the Black 
Sea and runs westward so as to give 
Kirk Kilisse to Turkey and Malko 
Tirnovo to Bulgaria. Ortakeui and 
Mustapha Pasha remain Bulgarian. 
(Ibid., supra, 494.) 

The Problem of Albania.—The prob- 
lem of Albania reached its most acute 
stage when Servia announced in No- 
vember, 1912, that she would have a 
sea port on the Adriatic. Servia’s 
brilliant successes in western Mace- 
donia gave her complete mastery over 
the Sanjak of Novibazar and old 
Servia, leaving Albania as the only 
barrier to her long cherished plan 
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of reaching the sea. Her ante-bellum 
convention with Bulgaria (see supra) 
contemplated access to the sea on the 
west, leaving Bulgaria freedom of ex- 
pansion to the east and to the Aegean. 
Shortly after the announcement, Ser- 
vian troups occupied the Albanian 
port of Durazzo. 

The Powers of the Triple Alliance 
had been reconciled to the barrier 
constructed by Russia’s Pan-Slavic 
movement that apparently blocked 
their advance to the Aegean, but the 
announcement that a Slav power 
would also hew a corridor to the 
Adriatic was interpreted by the Triple 
Alliance, particularly by Austria- 
Hungary and Italy, as an attack 
nearer home. The possession of an 
Adriatic port by a Slav power meant 
not only a complication of Adriatic 
politics, but signified that a hostile 
Power was in a position to bottle up 
Austria-Hungary and menace Italy. 
Aside from international politics 
which grouped Austria-Hungary and 
Italy as allied powers, the two coun- 
tries in the matter of Servian access 
to the Adriatic had a community 
of interest, leading them to veto any 
change in the status quo in the 
Adriatic. 

For a time, it seemed that the Con- 
cert of Europe would be endangered 
by the problem of Albania. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey in March declared that the 
Albanian problem, more than any- 
thing else, almost brought about a 
general conflagration. The Triple Al- 
liance was firm in its declaration 
that the status quo in the Adriatic 
must be maintained; that an autono- 
mous Albania was a sine qua non 
to a European Concert, and that 
Servian access to the Adriatic was in- 
conceivable. On Dec. 20, the Confer- 
ence of the Ambassadors at London 
announced that the Concert had ac- 
cepted in principle Albanian auton- 
omy and would provide in some way a 
means of allowing Servia commercial 
access to the Adriatic, the mode of 
such access being, however, undeter- 
mined. 

Interests of the Various Powers.— 
Primarily and_ directly, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy were the most in- 
terested powers in checking Servia’s 
advance to the Adriatic via Albania. 
Montenegro too was directly con- 
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cerned because she hoped for compen- 
sation in northern Albania, particu- 
larly the city of Secutari. While 
Servia was vitally interested and 
precipitated the problem of Albania, 
her case was argued and championed 
by Russia. The bargaining, too, was 
conducted by Russia on behalf of 
Servia and Montenegro as to what 
cities should be included in Albania 
or should go to Servia or Montenegro. 
In northern Albania, therefore, Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Russia confronted 
each other, the one on behalf of her 
own interests, the other on behalf of 
her Slav protégés. Austria-Hungary 
felt that at a crisis a Servian port on 
the Adriatic would become Russian. 
She, together with Italy, decided upon 
the expedient of an autonomous Al- 
bania, to serve as a barrier to Slav 
advance to the Adriatic. In south- 
ern Albania, Italy confronted Greece. 
By the capture of Janina, Greece as- 
sumed mastery of Epirus, and thereby 
extended her coastline northward on 
the Adriatic. While Italy was quite 
reconciled to the occupation of Epirus 
by Greece and to its eventual annex- 
ation, she, like Austria-Hungary, was 
firm that no other Power should en- 
trench herself on the Adriatic so as 
to threaten either herself or her ally. 

Northern Delimitation.—Russia de- 
sired Ipek, Prizrend, Dibra and Dja- 
kova for Servia and Scutari for 
Montenegro. Austria-Hungary  in- 
sisted that Scutari and Djakova be in- 
corporated in Albania. She had a 
particular interest in Scutari, be- 
cause for years it formed the center 
of her Roman Catholic propaganda 
in northern Albania, particularly 
among the northern tribes called the 
Malissori. With Scutari in Mon- 
tenegrin hands, Austria-Hungary’s 
work of years would be undone, and 
her penetration into northern Albania 
would be greatly hampered and de- 
layed. She also sought to retain 
Djakova for Albania because of her 
interest in the northeastern tribes, to 
whom that city is the only available 
market place. In March, the north- 
ern and northeastern delimitations 
were finally agreed upon by Austria- 
Hungary and Russia. Ipek, Prizrend, 
Dibra and Djakova were assigned to 
Servia, and Scutari to Albania. These 
delimitations agreed upon, the Powers 
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sent a collective note to Montenegro 
“inviting” her to raise the seige of 
Scutari and to evacuate the territory 
then occupied by Montenegro but as- 
signed to Albania. Servia was re- 
quested to withdraw her troops from 
the territory assigned to Albania and 
to cease codperating with Montenegro 
in investing Scutari. Servia complied 
reluctantly, but’ Montenegro per- 
sisted in attacking Scutari with the 
purpose of accomplishing its surrender 
and of confronting Europe with a fait 
accompli (see also IV, Foreign Af- 
fairs). The continued stubbornness 
of Montenegro strained the European 
Concert to its highest pitch. Europe 
feared independent Austro-Hungarian 
action, which appeared imminent by 
the mobilization of her forces in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Relations 
between Austria-Hungary and Russia 
particularly were very tense. Russia 
mobilized large forees along the 
Galician frontier and eastern Europe 
took on the appearance of an armed 
camp. The situation was relieved 
somewhat when Russia consented to 
an international blockade of the 
Montenegrin coast, but became serious 
again when early in May Scutari 
surrendered to Montenegro. Monte- 
negro yielded, however, on May 6 and 
on May 14 an international contin- 
gent under the command of Vice-Ad- 
miral Burney entered Scutari and 
took possession on behalf of the Great 
Powers. 

Southern Delimitation—Another 
group of Powers were interested in 
delimiting the southern and south- 
eastern frontier of Albania. In the 
south the champion of an autonomous 
Albania was Italy. The Power seek- 
ing Albanian territory was Greece and 
the Power generally thought to stand 


behind Greece was France. From an 
Italian standpoint, the danger of 
Greek aggression became imminent 


when Janina, the key to Epirus, fell 
to Greece. As Italy’s strong naval 
base on the Adriatic is Taranto, it 
became a matter of vital importance 
that the Corfu channel should remain 
in Albanian hands. Italy, therefore, 
insisted on the inclusion in Albania 
of Cape Stylos, Ftelia Bay, and the 
Koritza district. In August the 
southern frontier was decided upon 
by the Powers. The line will run 
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from a point south of Cape Stylos to 
Lake Ochrida, and will leave the 
kaza or district of Koritza, as well 
as the city, to Albania. 
the coast line of the Turkish province 


of Epirus between the River Kalamos | 


and Ftelia Bay. An _ international 
commission will trace the precise de- 
limitation with instruction to be 


guided mainly by the nationality of | 


the inhabitants of the _ districts 
through which it passes. On Dec. 13 
Great Britain presented a circular 
note to the Powers, suggesting that 
Greece be allowed one full month to 
evacuate the territory assigned to Al- 
bania, dating from the time the Com- 
mission finally completed the delim: | 
itation. This was done to prevent 


Greece has) 
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|lem has two general aspects, from 
the point of view of the countries 
/immediately concerned and from the 
point of view of the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente. The coun- 
tries immediately affected are Turkey, 
Greece and Italy, the first by reason 
of prior ownership, the second by 
reason of conquest, and the third by 
treaty and present possession. 

Italy now occupies the Sporades, 
namely, Patmos, Leros, Kalymos, Kos, 


Nisyros, Symi, Stampalia,  Tilos, 
Rhodes, Kasos, Karpathos. They 
were occupied during the Turco- 


Italian War in May, 1912, and se- 
cured by the Treaty of Lausanne 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 100). Greece, the 
only naval power of the late Balkan 


parallel action threatened by Austria- 
Hungary and Italy to expel the Greeks | 
unless they withdrew, not only from 
the territory assigned to Albania but 
also from that in dispute, by Dee. 31, 
the date originally set by the Powers. | 
The International Commissions.— | 
The adjustment of Albanian affairs | 
has been participated in by four in- 
ternational commissions. One has 
been appointed for delimiting the 
northern and northeastern frontiers 
upon the lines decided by the Great 
Powers, and another for delimiting 
the southern and southeastern fron- | 
tiers according to their instructions. 
The third international commission, | 
under leadership of the British Ad- 
miral Burney, maintained order in) 
Scutari. A fourth commission, 
known as the International Commis- | 
sion of Control, will have jurisdiction | 
over entire Albania, and will meet at) 
Avlona, the present seat of the Alba- | 
nian Provisional Government. Pro- | 
vision is made for a gendarmarie 
under officers selected from one of the | 
small neutral Powers, and eventually | 
an autonomous state will be set up 
under a prince chosen by the Great 
Powers. The International Commis- 
sion of Control is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Powers of the Triple 
Alliance and of the Triple Entente. 
On Dee. 3 it was announced that the 
Powers will nominate Prince William 
of Wied to the throne of Albania. 
The Problem of the Aegean Islands. 
—The disposition of the Aegean Is- 
lands raised another Balkan problem 
for the European Concert. The prob- 


| Allies, captured Thasos, Samothrace, - 


Imbros, Tenedos, Hagiostrati, Myti- 
lene, Psara, Chios, Samos, and Nika- 
ria, in October and November 1912. 
Those in the present possession of 
Greece control the Dardanelles and 
are a menace to Constantinople. 
Their strategic value is not only vital 
to Turkey but to the Black Sea 
countries, Russia, Rumania and Bul- 
garia. The groups in the present 
possession of Italy affect the terri- 
torial integrity and security of 
Asiatic Turkey. Some of them 
practically form part of the coast line 


/of Asia Minor and in hostile hands 


iy 


would form splendid military bases - 


| for attack on Asiatic Turkey. 


Interests of Various Powers.—Tur- 
key has, by the Treaty of London, 
divested herself of all her rights in 
the Islands, leaving the ultimate de- 
cision to the Powers. Italy has a 
prior interest in a particular group, 
and while her occupation was contin- 
gent, subject to the fulfillment of 
certain conditions, the fact remains 
that Italy is in actual possession, and, 
therefore, will have a voice in the 
ultimate disposition of the entire 
Archipelago. Greece’s interests arise 
out of actual military occupation. 
Her claim for annexation is that of 
kindred race and character, it being 
freely asserted in Athens that eth- 
nologically the Aegean Islands of 
right belong to Greece. 

Italy would reserve full freedom of 
action under the Treaty of Lausanne, 
but if restitution is decided upon by 
the Great Powers she will do so on 
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condition that Turkey alone shall 
retain the Islands, as being absolute- 
ly necessary to the safety of her 
position in Asia. ‘ Her activity in de- 
limiting the southern boundary of 
Albania which resulted in keeping 
Greece south of Cape Stylos indicates 
that Italy’s policy is to oppose Greek 
expansion in the Mediterranean. 
The Triple Entente favors the cession 
of the Aegean Islands to Greece. 
The Triple Alliance would have those 
islands that control the Straits and 
those that lie off the coast of Asia 
Minor go to Turkey. In its circular 
note of Dec. 13 (see supra), the Brit- 
ish Government also proposed that the 
islands occupied by Greece, except Im- 
bros and Tenedos, be retained by her, 
subject to certain guarantees. As to 
the Dodecanese, now held by Italy, the 
note suggests that they be restored to 
Turkey. 

Graeco-Turkish Negotiations: the 
Treaty of Athens.— Although the 
Treaty of London leaves the disposi- 
tion of the Islands to the Powers, 
recent events indicate that that in- 
strument will be ignored in this 
instance, as it was in the eventual 
inclusion of Adrianople, in Turkish 
territory. With the state of the Con- 
cert in its present condition, Turkey 
is playing her shrewdest game. Her 
policy of treating with her antago- 
nists singly and successively is again 
evident. Observing the lack of una- 
nimity in the Concert she ignored the 
Treaty of London, recaptured Adria- 
nople, and compelled Bulgaria to treat 
with her separately. Bulgaria out of 
the way, Turkey turned to Greece, but 
she took care to deal with Greece 
alone, and had previously directed the 
attention of Servia, Greece’s ally, to 
Albania by fomenting trouble there. 
Greece was forced into a conference at 
a most inopportune moment. Turkey 
isued a semi-official communiqué on 
_ Oct. 1, in which the Turkish po- 
sition was stated to be that the 
Dodecanese, in the hands of Italy, and 


| those islands occupied by Greece, par- 


ticularly Chios, Mytilene, Tenedos, 
Imbros, and Samothrace, are neces- 
sary for the security of Turkey. The 
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view.” On Oct. 6, the conference 
opened, and on Nov. 11 the Treaty of 
Athens was signed. No provision ap- 
pears to have been made regarding the 
most important question of the Aegean 
Islands. Talaat Bey, the Turkish Min- 
ister of the Interior, is reported to 
have said in an interview that the 
question of the Islands was left to the 
Powers to decide (Questions Diplo- 
matique et Coloniales, XXXVI, 504). 
The treaty disposes of the troublesome 
questions of domicile, nationality, 
property, title, prisoners of war, muf- 
tis and their jurisdiction. The Greek 
Government is subrogated to the 
rights, charges, and obligations of the 
Ottoman railways in the territory 
ceded to Greece (ibid., 682). 

The Concert of Europe——-The Am- 
bassadors of the Great Powers held 
conferences at London contemporane- 
ously with those held by the belliger- 
ents. For the time being, the confer- 
ence of the Ambassadors constituted 
the Concert of Europe. Its functions 
were various. At times it would in- 
itiate proceedings by recommending 
proposals to the belligerents, formu- 
lating collective notes and generally 
laying down the principles of law 
and expediency that Europe should 
observe. At other times, the Con- 
ference of the Ambassadors acted as 
a court of appeal, as was the case 
when the Concert refused to recognize 
the right of indemnity urged by the 
Allies. It also took to itself the 
function of auditing the various pro- 
posals and counter proposals of the 
belligerents and subjecting their ne- 
gotiations to the closest scrutiny. 
The Ambassador’s Conference was, 
therefore, the voice of Europe. The 
Concert was all powerful in setting up 
an independent Albania. But since 
the voice of Europe was the blending 
of the united utterances of the Triple 
Alliance and of the Triple Entente, 
there were times when no concert was 
possible and the voice failed to speak. 
This was the case when Turkey oc- 
eupied Adrianople and proceeded be- 
yond the Maritza with impunity, on 
which occasion the Concert failed to 
act and shifted the- burden of en- 


communiqué added significantly that| forcing its previously uttered man- 
Turkey was ready to go into confer-| date upon Bulgaria, who was com- 


ence with Greece “if Greece desires it 
and accepts the Ottoman point of 
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pelled to cope with Turkey single- 
handed after a disastrous war with 
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her former allies. The voice of Eu- 
rope therefore is law only when the 
Triple Alliance and the Triple En- 
tente are a unit or have compromised. 
When they fail to agree, there is no 
European law and the situation is 
left to the countries directly involved. 

The Balkan Trial Balance.—The re- 
sults of the Balkan War show that 
every Balkan state except Turkey 
gained in territory. It is estimated 
that Greece’s gain is about 87 per 
cent., or 21,000 sq. miles; Servia’s, 
about 80 per cent., or 15,000 sq. miles; 
Montenegro’s, about 60 per cent., or 


2,000 sq. miles; Bulgaria’s, about 20 ' 


per cent., or 6,000 sq. miles; and that 
Turkey’s loss is about 85 per cent., 
leaving about 9,700 sq. miles, Albania 
as presently delimited is about 11,000 
sq. miles. Bulgaria has obtained a 
coast line on the Aegean about 60 
miles long, but the gain of Greece on 
the Aegean was most marked. Salon- 
ika, a port most coveted by Bulgaria, 
is safe in the hands of Greece and is 
now more than 50 miles from the 
Bulgarian frontier. 

In dividing the conquered territory, 
no regard was shown for ethnologi- 
eal considerations. The indications 
are that the Balkans under independ- 
ent rule, as under the Turkish régime, 
will continue to be a melting pot of 
races, religions and nationalities. The 
Novoye Vremya estimates that Servia, 
according to the Treaty of Bucharest, 
gets about 1,200,000 subjects, the 
minority being Serbs, and the major- 
ity being Bulgars and Albanians in 
about equal proportions; that Greece 
and Rumania acquire each about 200,- 
000 Bulgars; and that Bulgaria gets 
a mixture of Greeks, Turks and Ar- 
menians. 

The International Financial Com- 
mission.—The object. of this commis- 
sion was to investigate and deter- 
mine the financial liabilities of Tur- 
key and the Allies, and particularly 
the amount of the Turkish debt to 
be transferred and apportioned among 
the belligerents in the Balkan War. 
The amount of the Turkish debt to be 


apportioned was estimated between 
twelve and twenty million pounds 
sterling. Questions of indemnity were 


to be considered by the commission; 
and also the determination of the bur- 
den each of the Allies was to assume 
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of the various enterprises in the Turk- 
ish territory ceded to them, as well 
as the guarantees of interest on capi- 
tal expended on railways which pass 
through the ceded territory. 

A commission under the presidency 
of M. Gout, of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of France, and composed of 
the councillors of embassies of the 
Great Powers, together with repre- 
sentatives of the French Ministry of 
Finance, conducted the preliminary 
deliberations. When these were com- 
pleted, France invited the Powers 
interested to unite in a conference 
at Paris under the presidency of the 
Foreign Minister. On June 4, the 
commission, composed of representa- 
tives of the Powers of the Triple 
Entente and of the Triple Alliance, as 
well as of the belligerents of the 
Balkan War, was opened at Paris by 
M. Pichon, French Foreign Minister. 
In all, there were about 50 delegates. 
The commission adjourned on July 
18, upon completion of preliminary 
investigation by the various com- 
mittees. (Questions Diplomatiques et 
Coloniales, XXXVI, 182.) The war 


| of the Allies made further deliberation 


and adjustment out of the question, 
as some of the representatives had 
become belligerents. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND 
THE TRIPLE ENTENTE 


The Struggle for Mastery in the 
Mediterranean.—The great European 
problems of the year have a strong 
Mediterranean tinge. The land-lock- 
ing of Servia, by the insistence of 
Austria-Hungary and = Italy; the 
question of Albania; the disposition 
of the Aegean Islands; the conflicting 
claims of Greece and Bulgaria on the 
Aegean; the problem of Rumanian 
and Russian egress from the Black 
Sea are but some of the prominent 
problems that have pressed for solu- 
tion. Groupings of nations are being 
formed with special reference to their 
policy in the Mediterranean. While 
the avowed purpose of the new group- 


-ings is to maintain the status quo, 


it is clear that a struggle is now on 
for hegemony between the two great 
groups, the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente. The setting up of an 
Albanian state is an Alliance vic- 
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tory; the hemming in of Bulgaria, by | and Spain, the subject of the declara- 


the creation of a Dalmatia on the 
Aegean, whereby Greece obtained 
Salonika and Kavala, is a great ad- 
vantage to the Entente. Bulgaria, 
who seems to have cast her lot with 


‘the Triple Alliance, has nevertheless 


become an Aegean power with a port 
at Dedeagatch. 

With the withdrawal of the British 
war fleet from the Mediterranean, 
France has become the sole naval 
Power of the Entente in the Mediter- 
ranean. In the event of a general 
European war, France would bear the 
impact of a Mediterranean naval as- 
sault by the Triple Alliance. Her 
recent policy in cultivating the friend- 
ship of Spain and in championing the 


. Greek cause in the Balkans may be 


best understood in the light of her 
sole naval guardianship on behalf of 
the Entente. 

The Franco-Spanish Entente— 
While the understanding with Spain 
does not appear to have the formal 
aspect of a treaty, the utterances of 
the President of France and of the 
King of Spain, the official and semi- 
official interviews, and the tone of 
the press conceded to be officially in- 


spired, all point to an entente cordiale | 


between the two Latin countries that 
is Mediterranean in scope. Visits be- 
tween the rulers of the two countries 
were interchanged during the year. 
That of President Poincaré to Spain, 
in October, was the more significant. 
On that occasion the Spanish Prime 
Minister, Count Romanones, in a 
statement to the press at Cartegena, 
said that conversations between him- 
self, M. Pichon, the French Foreign 
Minister, and Sefior Lopez Munoz, the 
Spanish Foreign Minister, had been 
exchanged. on questions of political, 
economic and commercial nature in- 
teresting France and Spain, and that 
there was perfect concord between 
their views. He further stated that 
the policy of the two Governments 
will continue on the principles laid 
down in the agreements of 1904, 1907 
and 1912. The allusion to the decla- 
rations of 1907 is significant. They 
were exchanged between Marquis del 
Muni and M. Pichon, then also the 
French Foreign Minister, simulta- 
neously with a similar exchange of 
declarations between Great Britain 


tion being the territorial status quo in 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
adjacent to the coasts of Europe and 
Africa. Toasts exchanged by President 
Poinearé and King Alfonso recalled 
the scope of the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic agreements of 1907. An- 
other significant fact was the partici- 
pation of the British warship Invin- 
cible in the festivities at Cartegena. 
The Journal des Débats finds that 
these circumstances and _ references 
bring out the fact that “the Franco- 
Spanish Mediterranean entente is also 
an Anglo-Franco-Spanish entente.” 

The Franco-Spanish Entente and 
the overtures of France to Greece 
were interpreted in Italy as an at- 
tempt by France to “clip her wings” 
in the Mediterranean. The probable 
effect of the Franco-Spanish Entente 
is to drive Italy fast into the arms of 
Austria-Hungary and Germany, and 
postpone the day of disentangling 
her from the Triple Alliance. 

The Position of Greece-——With the 
possession of Salonika and Kavala, 
Greece is entering upon a career of a 
great commercial nation. She is in 
a position to control the important 
Near Eastern trade and trade routes. 
The annexation of the Aegean Islands 
will place her in complete mastery of 
the eastern Mediterranean. In the 
struggle for mastery of the Mediter- 
ranean, Greece is the corner stone of 
a new balance of power. Both Ger- 
many and France have made over- 
tures to Greece. The visit of King 
Constantine and the Crown Prince to 
Berlin and their attendance at the 
German Army maneuvers in Silesia, 
in company of the chiefs of the Gen- 
eral Staffs of the Triple Alliance 
have given cause to believe that 
Greece was to enter the Triple Alli- 
ance; and King Constantine’s Pots- 
dam speech, in which he paid a most 
glowing tribute to German military 
training caused much rejoicing in the 
German Press and an outburst of 
phil-Hellenism. On the other hand, 
France was generally recognized as 
the champion of Greece in the de- 
limitations of the southern frontier 
of Albania and of the inclusion of 
Kavala in the new Greece. With 
Spain and Greece in the groups of 
the Triple Entente, Italy will be sub- 
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ordinated as a Mediterranean Power; 
and with Russia assured egress from 
the Black Sea, the Mediterranean 
balance would tilt in the favor of the 
Triple Entente. 

European Armaments.—The total 
collapse of Turkey has led to an in- 
crease of the armies of Europe, the 
details of which are given on another 
page (see IV, Foreign Affairs). Ger- 
many was the first to take steps to 
increase her army. The collapse of 
Turkey, the fear of Pan Slavism, the 
stubbornness of Montenegro, and 
Russia’s prestige in the Balkans, all 
were factors that hastened Germany 
to restore the “balance.” The speech 
of the Imperial Chancellor, von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg in April, in introducing 
the army bill in the Reichstag is 
significant. The Balkan War, he said, 
“has substituted for passive European 
Turkey other states of feverish politi- 
cal activity... .Should the great 
European conflagration between Ger- 
manism and Pan Slavism come, this 
change would alter the balance in Ger- 
many’s. disfavor.” The 
army increase means the recruiting 
of about 160,000 additional men annu- 
ally, bringing the total to about 800,- 
000 men. The measures for the in- 
erease of the German army compelled 
France to take measures to keep pace 
with her northern neighbor or submit 
to a superiority of about 30 per cent. 
France met the situation by increas- 
ing the period of military service 
from two to three years. 

In October Russia announced 
measures for the increase of her 
army. The war office statement attri- 
butes the necessity to increase the 
Russian peace strength to events that 
are “connected with the steps taken 
by western European powers for in- 
creasing the strength of their armies.” 


Russia met the situation by extending | 


the legal term of service of infantry 
from three to three and one-quarter 
years. 
sian army will be thereby increased 
by about 365,000. 


HAGUE TRIBUNAL AWARDS 


The “Carthage” Case—Two inter- 
esting awards were made during the 
year by the Arbitral Tribunal of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at 


German) 


It is estimated that the Rus- 
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the Hague, in the cases of the French 
mail steamers Carthage and Manouba 
plying between Marseilles and Tunis, 
captured in January, 1912, by the 
Italian naval authorities in the Turco- 
Italian war (A. Y. B.  1912eep: 
100). The Carthage was stopped on 
Jan. 16, 1912, in the open sea by an 
Italian warship. The commander of 
the warship found an aeroplane on 
board consigned to Tunis and declared 
it contraband. As it was impossible 
to transfer it from one vessel to the 
other, the Carthage was taken to 
Cagliari, and there detained until 
Jan. 20. The court held that the 
information of the Italian naval au- 
thorities was too general, and had too 
little connection with the aeroplane to 
admit of sufficient reason to establish 
hostile destination, and, therefore, they 
were not justified in capturing the ves- 
sel transporting the aeroplane. Under 
these circumstances, it was not neces- 
sary to inquire whether the aeroplane 
should be by its nature included in 
articles of contraband, conditionally 
or absolutely. The award was for 75,- 
000 frances to the steamship company 
and 25,000 franes to the aviator, 
which were to be paid by the Italian 
Government. 

The “Manouba” Case.—The steamer 
Manouba was stopped in the waters of 
the Island of San Pietro by an Italian 
warship on Jan. 18, 1912. Twenty- 
nine Turkish passengers on board were 
suspected of belonging to the Turkish 
army, and in consequence the Manouba 
was conducted to Cagliari. There the 
captain of the Manouba was summoned 
to. deliver the Turkish passengers to 
Italian authorities and upon his re- 
fusal the authorities proceeded to 
seize the vessel. The passengers were 
finally deliverd to the Italian authori- 
ties, and the steamer was released and 
resumed its trip to Tunis. The court 
considered the three successive phases 
of the ecase—the capture, the tempo- 
rary, seizure, and the arrest of the 
Turkish passengers—and examined in- 
to the legality of each of these phases 
considered as isolated acts. The court 
held that the Italian naval authori- 
ties were not within their rights in 
capturing the Manouba and in com- 
pelling it to leave its course, unless 
it were for the purpose of arrest, 
after the captain had refused to obey 
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a summons of surrender of the Otto- 
man passengers; and that as no 
summons had been made before the 
capture, the act of capturing the 
steamer and the taking of it to Cag- 
liari was not legal.” But the author- 
ities had the right at Cagliari to 
take such measures of compulsion to 


detain the steamer until the delivery 
of the Ottoman passengers; and the 
illegality of the capture originally 
and the taking of the steamer to 
Cagliari did not vitiate the succeeding 
phases of the case. The award was 
for 4,000 frances to be paid by the 
Italian Government. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN ASIA 


CHINA 


Five Power Loan.—The famous loan 
was finally negotiated on April 26, 
after many delays and interruptions. 
Although a party to the negotiations, 
the United States withdrew in March 
when President Wilson announced his 
policy with regard to China (see 
supra). The Consortium, therefore, 
was composed of banking groups of 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Rus- 
sia and Japan. The loan was for 
_ £25,000,000, and is to be used exclu- 
> sively for the Chinese Government’s 
liabilities, for the redemption of out- 
standing provincial loans, for the pay- 
ment of losses arising from the revo- 
lution, for the disbanding of troops, 
for the redemption of a certain 
amount of the Chinese Government’s 
provincial notes, for the payment of 
current expenses of the Chinese Ad- 
ministration, and for the reorganiza- 
tion of the salt administration. The 
loan is secured on the whole salt 
gabelle, subject to previous loans, but 
all future surplus of the maritime 
customs is to be utilized for the re- 
demption of the loan, and a corre- 
sponding amount for the salt revenue 
will be released for Chinese Govern- 
ment purposes. The period of the 
loan is for 50 years, with interest 
of five per cent., and the price of 
the issue was 90. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment is not to issue a further loan 


Foreign Affairs.) 
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should be applied. Russia was fear- 
ful lest the 


military measures against Mongolia, 
with whom Russia had entered into 
a treaty recognizing its autonomy. 
England was _ probably similarly 
‘placed, because of her long cherished 
plan to disentangle Tibet from the 
Empire, and to set it up as an autono- 
mous state. France, too, as late as 
February, threatened to withdraw un- 
less a Frenchman was appointed one 
of the three Chinese Government ad- 
visers in the matter of the loan. 
Japan was careful that Chinese rail- 
ways should not penetrate into Man- 
churia. The interest of the Consor- 
tium is interpreted to be primarily 
political, the object being to secure 
political control and _ supervision 
through the medium of finance. 
Japan and Russia insisted on partici- 
pation in the loan, and this insistence 
is interpreted as an expression of a 
desire to participate with equal voice 
in the control of the finances of the 
Chinese Republic. It is precisely this 
phase of the loan that led President 
Wilson to withdraw. His statement 
is clear that one of the eventualities 
of the loan may entail the use of re- 
pressive measures against the Chinese 
Government which would tend to im- 
pair the administrative independence 
of China itself. 

Mongolia and Tibet.—While all Eu- 
rope was absorbed with the Balkan 
conflicts, Russia and Great Britain 


were each engaged in negotiations 


of the salt gabelle without the con-) with the Chinese Republic for recog- 
sent of the Consortium. (See also IV,| nition of their respective special in- 


terests in Mongolia and Tibet. As in 


The fate of the loan, the negotia-| the case of Persia, their activities 
tions for which are reviewed in the] appeared parallel, one pressing the 
2 (PP-| Chinese Republic for recognition of 
94-6), was uncertain for months, Ow-| Mongolian autonomy, the other urg- 
ing to the difference of opinion as to| ing the recognition of Tibetan auton- 
the exact purposes to which the loan} omy. 


Following, the Russo-Mongolian 


Chinese Government | treaty of 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 96), 
would thereby be enabled to prosecute’ Russia began to take active steps to 
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cultivate Mongolian relations and to; Sir Arthur McMahon. As Great Brit- 


obtain Chinese recognition of Mon- 
golian autonomy. To accomplish the 
first, a Mongolian mission to St. 
Petersburg was arranged, headed by 
the Mongolian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who had negotiated the Russo- 
Mongolian treaty. The envoys were 
received by the Czar in January, and 
in February the Russian government 
sent a number of officers of the Rus- 
sian Siberian Cavalry to act as in- 
structors for the Mongolian army. 
In the meantime Russia’s efforts were 
centered on obtaining Chinese recog- 
nition of Mongolia. The 
Government made unsuccessful efforts 
to retain Mongolia by offering to 
assume Mongolia’s debts to Russia 
and to the Taitsing Bank. On Noy. 
5 the negotiations between Russia and 
China were completed. By the agree- 
ment China recognizes the autonomy 
of Outer Mongolia and engages not to 
interfere in its internal affairs, nor 
to send troops there. Russia recog- 
nizes Chinese suzerainty over Outer 
Mongolia and engages not to maintain 
troops there, except consular guards. 
Both China and Russia agree to ab- 
stain from colonizing Outer Mongolia. 
China declares herself ready to accept 
the good offices of Russia to estab- 
lish relations with Outer Mongolia 
conformable to the Russo-Mongolian 
treaty of 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 96). 
In an exchange of notes on Nov. 5 
between the Russian Minister at Pekin 
and the Chinese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Russia recognizes that Outer 
Mongolia is part of the territory of 
China (Questions Diplomatiques et 
Coloniales, XXXVI, 759). The limits 
of Outer Mongolia are not defined, 
and are to be determined by a con- 
ference at Kiakhta, where the Russian, 
Chinese, and Mongolian representa- 
tives will meet on an equality. 

While Russo-Chinese negotiations 
were being conducted concerning Mon- 
golia, Great Britain pressed the mat- 
ter of an autonomous Tibet. Great 
Britain had long marked out Tibet as 
a buffer state to India and urged 
Chinese recognition of Tibet. In Sep- 
tember, a conference between the rep- 
resentatives of Tibet and the Chinese 
Republic was arranged by Great 
Britain. In October, the conference 
met at Simla under the presidency of 
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/ain insisted that the representatives 


meet on equal terms, it is thought 
that the Simla Conference will con- 
elude with a recognition by China of 
an autonomous Tibet. 

The terms of a Mongol-Tibetan 
treaty were made public in January. 
A treaty between these countries is 
interpreted as a concerted attempt to 
sever their relations with the Chinese 
Republic. By the treaty they recog- 
nize each other’s independence and 
undertake to open their frontiers to 
the goods and products of each other. 
The subjects of each have the right 
to establish industrial and financial 
enterprises in the other’s territories, 
and both undertake to spread the re- 
ligion of Buddhism. 


THE NEAR EAST 


Railway Concessions.—Negotiations 
in Paris between Djavid Bey and the 
French Government resulted in a pro- 
visional agreement whereby France 
acquires important railway and port 
concessions in Syria and in Armenia. 
France in return will grant a loan to 
Turkey of about £28,000,000. The 
ports in which France gains special 
concessions are: Haifa and Tripolis 
in Syria, Heraclea (EHregli) and Ine- 
boli on the Black Sea. It was orig- 
inally announced that railway con- 
cessions in Syria included a right to 
extend the Aleppo-Homs Railway from. 
Layak, the southern terminus, to Lyd- 
da, where the line will join the Jaffa- 
Jerusalem railway, and that in Ar- 
menia they related to projected lines — 
from Samsun to Sivas and Kharput, 
and from Trebizond to Sivas. But 
in October, it was announced that the 
original concessions in Armenia were 
modified in deference to Russia and 
her rights based on her convention of 
1900 with Turkey. The concessions 
as amended will not include the ex- 
tension of the Samsun-Sivas-Pingan- 
Erzinghian line to Erzerum, but to 
a point, Pekjaridj, 50 miles north- 
east of Erzinghian. The south-going 
section of the line from Pingan to 
Kharput is extended as far as Ar- 
ghana and a concession is added for a 
line from Arghana to Bitlis and Van. 
(Questions Diplomatiques et Colo- 
niales, XXXVI, 555.) 
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In February it was announced that 
Russia acquired from Persia a right 
to construct a railway from Julfa to 
Tabriz with an extension to Lake 
Urumiah and a preferential right to 
build a railway from Tabriz to Kaz- 
vin. The first concession is evidently 
designed by Russia for the purpose 
of penetrating into north Persia in 
order to accomplish its complete pa- 
cification. 

The Persian Gulf—An event hav- 
ing important bearing on the Bagdad 
Railway and its terminus at the Per- 
sian Gulf was the agreement between 
Turkey and Great Britain announced 
in May. Under the agreement Great 
Britain recognizes the suzerainty of 


the Porte over Koweit, which is to! 


be an autonomous kaza of the Otto- 
man empire. The Porte engages not 
to interfere in internal affairs of 
Koweit or in questions of concessions 
and explicitly recognizes the validity 
of conventions between the Sheikh and 
Great Britain. The Porte abandons 
pretensions to suzerainty over the 
peninsula of El Katr, the Bohrein 
Islands, Muscat, and the territory of 
trucial chiefs, and recognizes the right 
of Great Britain to light, buoy and 
police the Gulf. The significance of 
this agreement lies in the fact that 
the Persian Gulf terminus of the Bag- 
dad Railway, a German interest, is 
completely in British control. To be 
free from British influence the ter- 
minus must be shifted to Basra. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND ARBITRATION 


JAMES L. TRYON 


The Palace of Peace——The most 
significant event of the year in the 
peace movement was the dedication 
of the Palace of Peace at The Hague. 
This is the first courthouse of the 
family of nations. By it the organ- 
ization of international justice, which 
is now on a permanent basis, has be- 
come visualized even to the man in 
the street. The ceremony of dedica- 
tion took place in the large court room 
of the Palace on Aug. 28, in the pres- 
~ ence of Queen Wilhelmina, the Prince 
Consort, the Queen Mother, distin- 
guished officers of state, foreign min- 
isters, members of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, and Andrew 
Carnegie, who gave the money for the 
building, approximately $1,500,000. 
The control of the Palace was trans- 
ferred from the Carnegie Foundation 
to Jonkheer Reneko Van Swinderen, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Netherlands, and ex-officio president of 
the Permanent Administrative Coun- 
, cil of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration. Inspired by a _ suggestion 
made by Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
_ stant, the nations have made gifts 
_ toward the construction and furnish- 

ing of the building and the adornment 
of the grounds. The interior is adapt- 

ed not only to the sessions of the 
court, but to the use of committee 
conferences, to a library of interna- 
tional law, and to administration. 
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International Peace Conferences.— 
The dedication of the Palace of Peace 
was preceded and followed by inter- 
national meetings held in the interest 
of peace and arbitration. The first 
of these, the twentieth Universal Peace 
Congress, was in session Aug. 20-23 
in the Knights Hall, the building in 
which the Second Hague Conference 
met in 1907. Lhe Interparliamentary 
Union meeting was held in the 
Knights Hall, Sept. 3-5, under the 
honorary presidency of Lord Wear- 
dale, and the chairmanship of the 
Honorable Mr. Tydeman, president of 
the Netherlands group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. The hospital- 
ity extended to the members of the 
Union and the congressists by the 
municipalities and the Government, 
and the thoroughly organized commit- 
tees of arrangements made the meet- 
ings in Holland memorable in the an- 
nals of the peace movement. 

American Agencies of Promotion.— 
The fourth American Peace Congress 
was held at St. Louis, Missouri, May 
1-3, under the presidency of Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt. It was arranged 
and financed by the Business Men’s 
League of St. Louis. Thirty states 
and 50 cities were represented by dele- 
gates who came not only from peace 
societies but from business, education- 
al, religious, and other associations. 
The Clark University Conferences, 
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which are devoted to the study of 
racial conditions and present day de- 
velopments in various foreign coun- 
tries, took for the general subject in 
1913 the study of Latin-American re- 
lations with the United States. The 
Lake Mohonk Conference was con- 
tinued under the direction of Daniel 
Smiley with its usual success. 

The report of Charles W. Eliot on 
his visit to the Far East has been 
published by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, under whose auspices he made 
his journey. President Eliot has em- 
phasized in his recent utterances the 
importance of the organization of in- 
ternational justice as essential to in- 
ternational peace. Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody has recently made a tour of 
the Far East, and Robert Bacon, for- 
merly Secretary of State, is visiting 
South American countries under the 
auspices of the Endowment, for the 
purpose of promoting interest in peace 
and arbitration. 

The most original effort made by 
the peace movement during the year 
along practical lines was the sending 
by the Carnegie Endowment of a spe- 
cial commission to the Balkan coun- 
tries to report on conditions caused 
by the recent wars. This commis- 
sion consisted of Dr. H. N. Brails- 
ford (England) ; Prof. Samuel T. Dut- 
ton, of Columbia University (United 
States); M. Justin Godart, deputy for 
Lyons (France) ; Professor Miliukoff, 
member of the Duma (Russia). The 
work of this commission marks a dis- 
tinct attempt on the part of the peace 
movement to deal with actual situa- 
tions of critical character as well as 
to devote itself to educational propa- 
ganda by literature and lectures. 

The need of more complete inter- 
national organization of peace socie- 
ties has become apparent to workers 
engaged in the peace cause. During 
1914 it is expected that a special 
meeting will be held somewhere in 
Europe for the revision of the stat- 
utes of the Bureau of International 
Peace at Berne, which at present is 
the central council of all the peace 
societies. In Great Britain, the Gar- 
ton Foundation, which has taken up 
the work of Norman Angell, author of 
The Great Illusion, has extended its 
influence by the organization of so- 
cieties, debates, and courses of lec- 
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tures. In the United States the effort 
for the organization of the Church 
Peace League, an association with 
over a thousand members which will 
enlist clergymen in the cause of in- 
ternational peace, has been perfected, 
with Bishop David H. Greer of New 
York as president, and the Rey. Fred- 
erick Lynch as secretary. The Amer- 
ican Peace Society, with headquarters 
at Washington, has now a total of 28 
branches, and is growing rapidly. The 
World Peace Foundation has added to 
its staff Prof. Charles H. Levermore, 
for work among colleges, George W. 
Nasmyth, for work among students as 
director of the International Bureau 
of Students, and Alfred G. Bryant, 
for organization work among states 
and cities. 
of a seminar have been projected 
by the World Peace Foundation 
and will be carried on by men and 
women who are authorities in the 
peace movement. Norman Angell has 
visited the United States under the 
auspices of the Foundation and David 
Starr Jordan has made a tour of Eu- 
ropean countries. Dr. Jordan also 
took an active part in the discussion 
that arose over the Alien Land bill 
in California, which was said to have 
discriminated against the Japanese 
(see International Relations of the 
U. S., supra; and I, American His- 
tory). Several of the peace societies 
organized campaigns of meetings and 
petitions for the purpose of influenc- 
ing Congress to repeal the exemption 
clause in the Panama Canal Act or to 
submit the dispute on that subject to 
arbitration. 

Celebration of the Treaty of Ghent. 
—A conference of the American Com- 
mittee for the Celebration of the 
One-Hundredth Anniversary of Peace 
Among English-Speaking Peoples with 
British and Canadian committees was 
held in New York City May 5-9. The 
British delegation was headed by Lord 
Weardale, the Canadian by Sir Hd- 
mund Walker, and the Australian by 
Sir George Reid. Arrangements were 
under the general charge of John A. 
Stewart and Andrew B. Humphrey of 
New York. The delegates were given 
public receptions and banquets, not 
only in New York but in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and other cities. At 


Washington they were received by the ~ 
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President and the Secretary of State. 
Eminent men participated in the pro- 
ceedings and drew up a tentative pro- 
gramme for the observance of the 
centenary. A conference of the Amer- 
ican committee was called to meet in 
Richmond, Va., Dec. 3 and 4, for the 
purpose of laying out a plan for city 
and state celebrations, and for the ob- 
servance of the peace which has en- 
dured between the United States and 
other countries as well as Great 
Britain. 

Third Hague Conference.—Although 
there has been general inertia in re- 
gard to the calling of the Third Hague 
Conference, which, by a resolution 
adopted in 1907, was expected to meet 
in 1915, first being preceded by the 
work of a preliminary committee 
called two years in advance, an effort 
is gathering force to induce the United 
States or some other Government to 
take steps toward having the nations 
assembled. Several nations have ap- 
pointed official national committees on 
the subject of the programme, but an 
international committee has not yet 
been formed. The American ap- 
pointees of President Taft (J. Reuben 
Clark, Jr., chairman; Gen. Enoch H, 
Crowder, Judge-Advocate-General of 
the U. S. Army; and Rear-Admiral 
Wainwright, U. S. Navy) have re- 
cently submitted their report to the 
Department of State. So far as a 
consensus of opinion is available, it 
may be said that the programme of 
the conference is likely to include some 
attempt at the codification of inter- 
national law, an effort to devise a 
plan by which the judges of the Court 
of Arbitral Justice may be appointed, 
a discussion of the question of aerial 
warfare, a code for the regulation 
of maritime warfare, a_ prohibition 
against war loans to belligerents by 
neutral nations, and a discussion of 
sanctions to prevent the violation of 
international law. A discussion was 
instituted at the Interparliamentary 
Union for the extension of the system 
of permanent neutralization to small 
countries other than those which, like 
Belgium and Switzerland, have adopt- 
ed this plan. An effort was also made 
at the Interparliamentary Union to 
enlarge the range of topics for dis- 
cussion from matters relating purely 
to arbitration and peace, and so in- 


erease the scope of the international 
order. 

The Bryan Peace Plan.—The most 
popular peace project of the year is 
that which is known as the Bryan 
plan, the spokesman for which is Sec- 
retary Bryan himself. This plan pro- 
vides for treaties by which the United 
States shall institute with other na- 
tions a system of permanent interna- 
tional commissions of inquiry, on the 
general principle of the commission 
adopted by the Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1907, but with certain ad- 
vanced features which these conven- 
tions do not contain. The Bryan plan, 
like article three of the arbitration 
treaties of President Taft, provides 
that in case diplomacy has failed to 
adjust any international difference, 
the dispute may be taken to a perma- 
nent international commission of in- 
quiry for impartial investigation. The 
plan provides for a commission of five 
members, one from each contracting 
country, one chosen by each contract- 
ing country from some other country, 
and one chosen by these four. It 
gives the commission authority to 
take the initiative. While a question 
is being considered by the commission, 
governments which are parties to the 
dispute shall neither declare war nor 
increase their armaments, but the 
clause in regard to the truce of arma- 
ments will not apply if one of the 
countries becomes menaced in a dis- 
pute with a third country. It is un- 
derstood, that in the matter of details 
considerable liberty will be allowed, 
and therefore all the treaties that may 
be adopted by the United States em- 
bodying the Bryan plan may not be 
uniform in character, though they 
will contain the general principle of 
an investigation by an impartial com- 
mission, the report of which will not 
bind the governments to arbitration 
or any other action, although it is 
expected to enable the governments to 
see for themselves what course of pro- 
cedure to take. At the time of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s message to Congress on 
Dec. 2, the Bryan plan, which was 
first proposed at a conference of the 
Diplomatic Corps in Washington soon 
after the new Administration came 
into power, had been adopted in prin- 
ciple by 31 Governments. Four of 
these, Salvador, Guatemala, Panama, 
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and Honduras, have embodied it in 
treaties with the United States. The 
Bryan plan was unanimously endorsed 
by both the Universal Peace Congress 
and the Interparliamentary Union. 
International Arbitrations.—It may 
be said that arbitrations are being 
held somewhere all the time. Many 
of these are minor cases which are 
dealt with by special tribunals and 
relate to boundary questions or to 
claims. On May 6, 1913, the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague gave its award on the case be- 
tween France and Italy, arising over 
seizure of the ships Carthage and 
Manouba (see supra). The awards in 
each question were in favor of France. 
In the case of a question of delimita- 


tion, arising between Holland and 
Portugal over their respective boun- 
daries in the island of Timor, the dis- 
pute, instead of being submitted to 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague, was given to the Presi- 
dent’ of the Swiss Confederation. A 
special tribunal, erected by the United 
States and Great Britain for the ad- 
judication of pecuniary claims, con- 
sisting of Sir Charles Fitzpatrick of 
Canada for Great Britain and Chand- 
ler P. Anderson, former Counsellor to 
the State Department, for the United 
States, with M. Henri Fromageot of 
France as third arbiter, began its ses- 
sions in May, having on the docket 
about 300 cases. (See also Interna- 
tional Relations, swpra.) 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


The Panama-Pacifie Exposition, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress as the 
nation’s celebration of the construe- 
tion of the Panama Canal, is officially 
located in San Francisco, Cal. By 
proclamation of the President of the 
United States all nations are invited 
to participate therein. The Panama 
Canal, by affording a more direct 
waterway from Europe and the Amer- 
icas to the Orient, will, it is felt, ad- 
vance the commerce of the world, pro- 
mote universal peace, and elevate hu- 
manity. As a consequence of changing 
routes of ocean travel, new migrations 
of men will take place, new areas of 
productivity will develop, new cos- 
mopolitan cities will arise, and new 
financial and trade connections will 
be established. The location of the 
celebration on the Pacific slope of 
North America, on the line of what 
is termed “the meeting place of the 
East and the West,” has been chosen 
as that which will best enable an ex- 
position to illustrate and emphasize 
the good work of the Canal. 

The site chosen is one of the most 
beautiful to be found in the United 
States, facing north on the Bay of 
San Franciseo, with majestic moun- 
tains in the distance, rising behind 
the picturesque heights of the city. 
Ocean-going vessels may discharge 
cargoes at the grounds and a stand- 
ard-gauge railway running through 
them will transport carload lots di- 
rectly into the buildings. The site 


comprises 635 acres, and is divided 
into three sections. 

In the center, compacted into a 
group, and separated by connecting 
courts and avenues, are placed the 
great exhibit palaces, 11 in number, 
each representing a department in the 
industrial classification, as follows: 
Machinery Hall, Varied Industries, 
Manufactures, Liberal Arts, Education 
and Social Economy, Food Products, 


Agriculture, Transportation, Mines 
and Metallurgy, Horticulture, to 
which is added Festival Hall. Hight 


of these palaces form a parallelogram, 
their facades modified to form the 
walls of the intervening courts, their 
architectural features harmonized into 
a noble and beautiful picture. Over 
the whole is lavished a color seheme, 
caught from California sun, sea and 
shore and specially designed by one 
of the world’s masters in color. The 
dominating feature of the architecture 
is a seven-storied tower, called the 
“Tower of Jewels,’ rising over the 
south main entrance to a height of 
410 ft. The palaces are entirely ade- 
quate to a display of the world’s re- 
sources and products. They are con- 
structed of an imitation of Travertine 
marble, the prevailing tone of which is 
old ivory. The courts are highly or- 
namented by colonnade, statue, foun- 
tain and mural painting. More than 
250 groups of statuary are attractive- 
ly placed within the grounds. 

To the east of this central section, 
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65 acres are devoted to the amusement 
concessions, all of which have been 
selected for their educative as well as 
entertainment value, some of them 
representing an original outlay of a 
quarter of a million dollars. To the 
west, spreading fan-shaped along ‘the 
bay, is the section devoted to the pa- 
vilions of the foreign nations and of 
the states; while still beyond these 
lie the aviation and athletic field; the 
drill grounds, capable of showing ten 
thousand troops in drill at the same 
time; and the stock yards, buildings 
and racetrack. 

The Exposition is endowed by an 
initial appropriation of approximate- 
ly $20,000,000 from the state of Cali- 
fornia and counties and the city of 
San Francisco and its citizens. Based 
on the history of previous expositions 
and the present outlook for this, it is 
estimated that more than $80,000,000 
will be expended, as follows: 
Appropriation by state 


of 
California (tax levy)...... $5,000,000 
seprepriation by city of San 


'rancisco (bond issue).... 5,000,000 
Subscribed by citizens of San 

MEAN CISCO. s-csimsirar Seis mais 7,000,000 
Foreign governments (esti- 

WMAtCd) -.issseee pisdat wens facet 10,000,000 
States of the United States 

(estimated) ............. 8,000,000 
Counties of California (esti- 

Mated ..\0 icine tee seta. ~2/000,000 
U. 8. Government (estimated) 1,000,000 
Individual exhibitors, for in- 

stallation and maintenance 

Gestimated))q...deasesiemcne 25,000,000 
Concessionaires, for installa- 

tion, operation and equip- 

ment (estimated) ........ 10,000,000 
Operating and melee by Ex- 

position (estimated) ...... 7,000,000 


Otel force wieetie lets - $80,500,000 


Thirty-one foreign nations have an- 
nounced their intention to participate, 
as follows: Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chili, China, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, France, Guatemala, Hayti, 
Holland, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Li- 
beria, Mexico, New Zealand, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Persia, Peru, Portu- 
gal, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay, 
Venezuela. Great Britain, Germany, 
and Russia have officially declined to 
participate, but their decision may be 
reversed under pressure of public de- 
mand. Thirty-five states and terri- 
tories of the United States also have 
announced their intention to partici- 
pate, namely: Arizona, Colorado, 


Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Although most conventions and con- 
gresses fix their meeting place but one 
year in advance, already more than 
180 of these bodies have named San 
Francisco for 1915. Among the most 
prominent of these are: 


International Congress on Education. 

International Efficiency Congress. 

International Congress on Marketing 
and Farm Credits. 

International WBlectrotechnical 
mission. 

International Electrical Congress. 

International Council of Nurses. 

International Hngineering Congress. 

International Gas Congress. 

International Congress of Authors and 
Journalists. 

Woman’s World Congress of Missions. 

National Congress of Mothers. 

National Drainage Congress. 

Congress on Marriage and Divorce. 

American Red Cross, 

American Historical Association. 

Association of Collegiate Alumne. 

Association of American Universities. 

American Society of Mechanical En- 


Com- 


gineers. 

American Gas Institute. 

Astronomical and Astrophysical So- 
ciety of America. 

International Association of Labor 
Commissioners. 


American Electrochemical Society. 

National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners. 

American Society of Animal Nutrition. 

American Institute of Electrical En- 


gineers. 

National Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science. 

American Home Economic Association. 

Insurance Commissioners’ National As- 
sociation. 

American Academy of Medicine. 

Associated Harvard Clubs of America. 

American School Peace League. 

National Educational Association. 

The Exposition will be open from 
Feb. 20 to Dec. 4, 1915. Its plan is 
already completely wrought out. The 
architectural, sculptural, color and 
electrical adornment is being applied. 
All exhibit palaces are under construc- 
tion and will be finished by July, 1914. 
The four divisions, works, exhibits, 
concessions and exploitation, are or- 
ganized in force, and it is expected 
that all preparations will be completed 
well in advance of the opening date. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES AND EXPOSITIONS 


International Congresses.—Below is | 
a list of the important international 
congresses and conferences of the year, 
Many of the congresses are given ex- 
tended notice in other departments of 
the Year Book, complete references to 
which will be found in the Index. 


Aeronautic Federation, Paris, Jan. 28. 
Agriculture, Rome, May 6. 
Pveopge ieate (fourteenth), Milan, Sept. 


Alimentation Workers, Paris, Jan, 27. 
Children, Protection of, Brussels, July 


Commercial Instruction, Budapest, 
Aug. 31-Sept. 5. 

re (ninth), The Hague, June 
Cultivation by Machines (second), 


Soissons, Aug. 22-i 
Customs, Paris, we? 
oe and Dumb (first), Ghent, Aug. 


Esperanto (ninth), Berne, Ane 24. 
Hucharistic (fourteenth), alletta, 
April 28. 


Factory Inspection, Chicago, May 6. 

Fire ingineers (forty-first annual), 
New York, Sept. 1-6. 

Fishery (sixth), Ostend, Aug. 18-20. 

Food Products, Cooking and Hygiene 


(second), Lyons, May 1-18. 
Geographical ttenth), Rome, March 27. 
Geological (twelfth), Toronto, Canada, 


Au 

Fiictorical Studies, London, April 3-9. 

Housing, The Hague, September, 

Infant Mortality, London, Au 

International Associations vi ccuah; 
Brussels, June 15-19. 

International Law (twenty-sixth), Ox- 
ford, Aug. 4-9. 

Interparliamentary Union (eighteenth), 
The Hague, Sept. 

Jurists, Berlin, ‘Feb. ‘40-11, 

Law, Madrid, Oct. 1. 

Literary and "Artistic Property (thirty- 
third), The Hague, July 16-19. 

Medicine, London, Ang, 6-12, 

Neurology (third), Ghent, Aug. 20. 

Olive Growers, Ajaccio, Oct. 7-13, 
Pe Conference, The Hague, July 


aaee American (arte Lima. 
Peace (twentieth), The Hague, Aug. 


Physical Culture, Paris, March 18-20. 
5 ad ie ieee: (ninth), Groningen, 
e 
noe nyslotherapy (fourth), Berlin, March 


Polar Commission, ae April. 
Psychology (secon acy Panay March 25. 
Refrigeration (third), Washington and 
Chicago, Sept. 15-24. ° 
Religious Progress, Paris, July. 
Saccharine and Analogous Substances, 
Paris, Feb. 3, 
one Hygiene (fourth), Buffalo, Aug. 


Students (eighteenth), 

29-Sept. 20. 

ip Sunday School (seventh), Zurich, July 
White Slave Traffic (fifth), 


Budapest, 


Buffalo, Aug. 


London, 


uly. 
pmax Suffrage, July i 


Woman Suffrage, Men’s League‘ for 
(second), Budapest, June 15-20. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
(ninth), Brooklyn, Oct. 23-28. 


International Expositions——A gen- 
eral international exposition was held 
at Ghent, from April to November. 
The important special expositions were 
as follows: 


Art (eleventh), Munich, June-October. 

Automobiles (fourth), St. Petersburg, 
May 20-June 3 

Building, Leipzig, May-October, 

Color Printing, Leeds, March. 

Fire Prevention, New York, Sept. 1-6. 

Flower Show, New York, April -12. 

Gra = Arts, Amsterdam, July 15- 


sing Je 
ygiene, Lima, Nov. 2-Dee. 31. 
Tndastrial Motors, Parma, 


Jussoes 
tober. 
OD Chea (third), Vienna, Sept. 
Safety and Sanitation, New York, — 
Dec. 11. 


Watering Places and Vacation Resorts, 
Vichy, May 5-Oct. 15, 
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LATIN AMERICA? 
ALBERT HALE 


During 1913 peace in Latin America 
was vitally disturbed only in Mexico. 
Interest was keenly aroused by the 
election of Mr. Wilson and the proba- 
ble selection of Mr. Bryan as Secre- 
tary of State. Much discussion was 
therefore provoked by President Wil- 
son’s statement on March 11. Its 
chief paragraph was as follows: 

We can have no sympathy with those 
who seek to seize the power of govern- 
ment to advance their own personal in- 
terests or ambition.. We are the friends 
of peace, but we know that there can be 
no lasting peace in such circumstances. 
As friends we shall prefer those who act 
in the interest of peace and honor, who 
protect private rights and respect the re- 
straints of constitutional provision. 

While no particular nation is there- 
in mentioned, the significance of the 
address lies in its application to the 
Republics of Latin America, and is 
related, in its essence, to the present 
Administration’s interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The suspicion of 
the American Republics was not, how- 
ever, altogether allayed by some of 
the practical steps deemed necessary 
by the Administration, and as the 
year ended there was evidence that 
those who were enemies of the policy 
of the United States had a consider- 
able following in Latin America. One 
contributary cause to this was the 
constant effort maintained by the Pan- 
Latin, Manuel Ugarte, in his writings 
and public utterances, to oppose what 
he called the “imperialism” of the 
United States. Forces against such 
a misunderstanding, but by no means 
directed intentionally toward that 
end, were observed through the tour 
in South America undertaken by Rob- 
ert Bacon, formerly Ambassador to 
France, who, as representative of the 


Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, reached Brazil in October and 
delivered addresses in many of: the 
capitals of South America, his pur- 
pose being to arouse the sympathy of 
all serious students to the benefits 
of international understanding and 
the resultant adherence to peaceful 
methods in all international relation- 
ships. Ex-President Roosevelt left 
New York on October 4 for Brazil 
and Argentina, where he was to de- 
liver, on the invitations of the Gov- 
ernments, public addresses on topics 
of great international significance. 
The writer also, under the direction 
of the Pan-American Union, spent the 
latter half of 1912 and a part of 1913 
in South America, giving public con- 
ferences with the official support of 
various Governments, on the Pan- 
American Union and its unique activi- 
ties in behalf of better friendship and 
commercial interchange. Gen. Rafael 
Reyes, a former president of Colombia, 
also traveled in South America, deliv- 
ering addresses on Pan-Americanism. 
Delegates from the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce spent three months in 
South America, where they were en- 
tertained hospitably, returning with 
sincere regard for the peoples there. 
Similar tours by other commercial 
bodies were planned, as the United 
States trade with Latin America has 


1In this presentation of the year’s 
events in Latin America, no particular 
attention is given to the foreign relations 
of any Republic, nor to the diplomatic 
intercourse between them and the United 
States, for a review of which reference 
should be had to the preceding Depart- 
ment, International Relations. In so far 
as is possible, their internal progress is 
here reported, and political affairs noted 
only when they seem to have influenced 
internal conditions. 
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increased 183 per cent. in the last 
10 years, and better results are prob- 
able after the opening of the Panama 
Canal. In Central America a confed- 
eration of the five Republics was dis- 
cussed with a deepening interest dur- 
ing 1913. 


ARGENTINA 


During 1912 crop conditions had 
been excellent. At the beginning of 
1913 promises for the year’s crops 
were good, and everything pointed to- 
ward increased trade, although 1912 
had broken all records. The income 
for the past 12 months had balanced 
the expenditure. The Panama Canal 
and the lower tariff in the United 
States were expected to stimulate 
foreign commerce. On Jan. 1, 1913, 
Buenos Aires reported a population 
of almost 1,500,000, and the tram- 
ways had a length of 695 km. (about 
330 miles). It has been a good year 
for railway development, the lines 
westward being pushed so that an- 
other route across the Andes into 
Chile, south of the present line to 
Santiago and Valparaiso, is nearing 
realization. Rail communication 
north 934 miles to Asunci6én (Para- 
guay) was established on Nov. 17. 
The Senate passed a law (Aug. 26) 
for the pensioning of railway em- 
ployees, although the system has still 
to be worked out. A subway was 
projected under the River Plata from 
Buenos Aires to Colonia (Uruguay), 
but no active steps were taken. The 
subway in Buenos Aires itself opened 
in October. A consolidation of the 
Great Southern with the Western 
Railway was approved but the ap- 
proval was later withdrawn. The 
Government also rejected the proposal 
of the Farquhar group to purchase 
the lines belonging to the Government. 
In February the Government decided 
to send students to schools in the 
United States, as announced at Har- 
vard by Minister Naén; it purchased 
for $300,000 the legation building in 
Washington, and appointed Sefior Vil- 
lanueva special envoy to the United 
States to thank this country for par- 
ticipation in the centennial of 1910. 
In January Lieutenant Fels of the 
Argentine Army flew from Buenos 
Aires to Montevideo, -125 miles, the 
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greatest flight in South America then 
recorded. In March a meeting was 
held in Buenos Aires of the governors 
of the 10 national territories to dis- 
cuss the progress of the nation. Oil 
wells in Comodoro Rivadavia pro- 
duced profitably during the year, and 
oil was discovered in paying quanti- 
ties in Salta. In April a scarcity of 
cattle began to be noticed, after the 
intense demand for home consumption 
and export; in May Congress under- 
took a bill to control the so-called 
“beef trust’ but could accomplish 
nothing. In June the first Argentine 
meat arrived in New York, in Sep- 
tember larger shipments were under- 
taken, and by November exports to 
steamer capacity were announced, 
stimulated by the new United States 
tariff. In May fruit, and in October 
butter from Argentina entered New 
York, and in October corn. entered 
Galveston; events showing the start- 
ling changes in export conditions of 
the world. On July 4 a statue of 
George Washington was unveiled in 
Buenos Aires, and July 17 a Y. W. 
C. A. building was opened. Floods 
occurred in Buenos Aires Province in 
June and August, and wheat was dam- 
aged in November, but good crops 
were reported, 23,000,000 hectares of 
land being under cultivation. A finan- 
cial stringency marked the year’s end. 
Argentina has signified official partici- 
pation in the Panama-Pacifie Exposi- 
tion. Eb 


BOLIVIA 


The Republic had a good year in 
1912. There had been no political 
disturbance, commercially there was 
prosperity, and the revenue exceeded 
the expenditure. Military activity 
had been popular, to show prepared- 
ness for possible trouble with Para- 
guay, but 1913 opened by a cordial 
effort to settle its boundary dispute 
with this neighbor. Plans for Gov- 
ernment wireless stations were for- 
warded, and other evidences of mate- 
rial prosperity were marked. An elec- 
tric railway was inaugurated in 
Cochabamba (April) and the railway 
south toward the Argentine frontier 
was pushed. To add to the minerak 
wealth of the country, petroleum was 
discovered early in the year near 
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Santa Cruz. On May 12 the cente- 
nary of the beginning of printing in 
Bolivia (then “Alto Peru”) was cele- 
brated. The Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce visited La Paz (May 28). In 
June the American, Minister, H. G. 
Knowles, was sent by the Government 
to San Francisco to select the site for 
the Bolivian building at the Exposi- 
tion in 1915. On May 13 took place 
the formal opening of the Arica-La 
Paz Railway, which connects the sea- 
port of Arica in Chile with the capital 
of Bolivia. It offers the shortest line 
to the Pacific seaboard and brings 
the Republic into closer touch with 
the outer world; during the cere- 
monies a better sympathy between the 
two interested nations was manifested. 
On Aug. 6 Ismael Montes was inaug- 
urated for the second time into the 
Presidency. During the four years 
intervening since his earlier adminis- 
tration President Montes had been dip- 
lomatie representative to France, and 
had studied the requirements of his 
country. 


BRAZIL 


The year 1912 had been very pros- 
perous and increase of commerce was 
reported. The death of Bario Rio 
Branco had left empty the office of 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, which 
was filled by the appointment of Dr. 
Lauro Miiller, whose services during 
1913 were of decided value to the na- 
tion. Early in the year a bill to re- 
voke the decree of exile against the 
Braganza (royal) family, was reject- 
ed. On Jan. 3 a new tariff law was 
proposed, and while still under dis- 
cussion, it tended to influence the cus- 
toms transactions of the year. On 
Jan. 22 the battleship Rio de Janeiro 
was launched at Newcastle, of 27,500 
tons, one of the largest warships in 
existence. On Feb. 21 there was ap- 
proved a plan to reduce the rubber ex- 
port tax in those states exercising that 
right; in fact, during 1913. the rubber 
question became acute in Brazil. An 
English investigator of rubber condi- 
tions on the Amazon reported so 
strong a contrast with conditions in 
the Far East that on April 12 a new 
expedition to the Amazon was under- 
taken by the Government to improve 
methods. One of the first steps was 


to establish rubber factories, in Rio, 
Minas Geraes and Para, to cast about 
$1,325,000, in which only Brazil rub- 
ber should be used; an experiment 
station for rubber growing was located 
at Para, the Federal Government thus 
coéperating with the state govern- 
ments. Toward the end of the year 
a decline in rubber prices gave in- 
creased anxiety to the country. On 
March 7-8 a storm,at Rio de Janeiro 
damaged the new sea wall along the 
water front. In March an agitation 
against the increasing cost of living 
began. As an effort to attract immi- 
grants away from the cities and into 
country life, the state of Minas Geraes 
(at Bello Horizonte) increased its 
agricultural colony and started an im- 
migrants’ hotel. In May arrange- 
ments were made in the state of Sao 
Paulo, by which 20,000 Japanese col- 
onists were to be introduced for rice 
cultivation. The Japanese Govern- 
ment planned also a steamship route 
from Japan to Brazil through the 
Panama Canal. China established a 
legation in Brazil, in appreciation of 
the fact that Brazil was the first state 
to recognize the new Chinese Repub- 
lic. Dr. Lauro Miiller visited the 
United States from June 6 to July 16, 
being delegated to return the courtesy 
of Seeretary Root’s visit to South 
America in 1906. He was here June 
6 to July 16. 

As material improvements should be 
noted that the first section of the new 
port works at Rio was inaugurated 
(May 12), and progress at Pernam- 
buco, Babia and other ports, was ac- 
complished. In May the number of 
Marconi wireless stations was in- 
creased so as to offer communication 
from one end of the Republic to the 
other. On July 1 Greenwich time was 
recognized by four “watches,” the first 
(extreme east) being 10 A. M. at 
noon, London, the second 9 A. M., the 
time at Rio, and the third and fourth 
to the west. The study and plans of 
the work against drought in the dry 
regions advanced, and experts were 
introduced from the United States 
(March) to this purpose and to teach 
the practical application of “dry farm- 
ing.” A new line of steamers was 
put in operation along the coast from 
Porto Alegre to Manaos (May), and 
a railway southeast from Para was 
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surveyed as a link toward Rio de 
Janeiro. The railway across the Uru- 
guayan frontier into Rio Grande do 
Sul was opened. In May a loan of 
£11,000,000 was made in London 
through Rothschilds’ for port im- 
provements, but capital was shy dur- 
ing the latter part of the year, so 
that a financial stringency was felt, 
especially as the balance of trade, for 
the first one-third of 1913 at least, 
was against Brazil. 

As national elections are to be 
held in March -1, 1914, in August a 
parliamentary convention selected 
Wenceslo Braz and Ruy Barbosa as 
candidates. Brazil has signified its 
intention to participate in the Pana: 
ma-Pacifie exposition. 


CHILE 


In 1912 trade had improved over 
1911, and good crops were realized, 
but the expenditure exceeded the rey- 
enue. Nevertheless finances were hope- 
ful, and Government therefore opened 
1913 by perfecting the plans for spend- 
ing $20,000,000 on the ports of Val- 
paraiso and San Antonio, on which 
work had been inaugurated on Oct. 
6, 1912. Altogether another $25,000,- 
000 is to be expended in other port 
improvements, to place Chile in good 
condition for its expanding commerce. 
In April traffic was opened by rail 
as far south as Puerto Montt; in 
November rails were joined on the 
Longitudinal Railway as far north 
as Iquique, and traflic will be carried 
early in 1914; thus Chile has about 
1,600 miles of north and south rail- 
way. In addition to this purely na- 
tional system, there was opened in 
the second half of the year the Arica- 
La Paz Railway, built by Chile with 
the codperation of Bolivia. A_ bill 
was passed (February) by Congress 
to electrify the railway connecting 
Valparaiso and Santiago. ‘l'wo great 
investments by U. 8S. capital marked 
1913. The Tafa iron mines were 
purchased by the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
which thereby secured a supply of 
100,000,000 tons of iron practically in 
sight; the company expects to put 
into service 10 steamers from some 
port in the United States, probably 
to the port of Cobija, which must be 
improved for such traffic. The Gug- 


genheim interests obtained control of 
the Chile Exploration Co. with mines 
at Chuquicamata, where are 100,000,- 
000 tons of copper ore. Oil was re- 
ported (May) discovered near Punta 
Arenas. For the first half of 1913 
the price of nitrates dropped, and the 
Government ordered an investigation 
of the cause. A new tariff was pro- 
posed (April 28) which increased 
duties and made them specific instead 
of ad valorem. One great effect of 
the tariff would be to depress the im- 
portation of lumber and its products 
from the United States; Chile went 
no further than the project of the 
law, however. Punta Arenas lost its 
character as a free port, and a cus- 
tomhouse was established there. In 
April the Republic accepted repre- 
sentation in the San Francisco Expo- 
sition. On June 3 two Chilean sub- 
marines, the Tqguique and Antofagasta 
were launched at Seattle. The Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce arrived in 
Valparaiso on June 4. On May 25 
the legation building purchased by 
the Argentine Republic for a perma- 
nent home in Santiago was dedicated. 
On July 19 the British hospital in 
Valparaiso was inaugurated. The 
cornerstone of the new National Li- 
brary in Santiago was laid on Aug. 
22. The property of the nation was 
estimated in 1913 to be worth $280,- 
000,000. 


COLOMBIA 


The year 1912 passed quietly, but a 
deficit in the finances was recorded. 
At the beginning of 1913 the Govern- 
ment ordered six revenue cutters and 
two launches for its navy. Francisco 
Urrutia was appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, considered favorable 
to the United States, but (Jan. 31) 
an offer from the United States to 
settle Panama clairhs, was refused. 
This was the subject of a special mes- 
sage to Congress by President Taft 
on March 1; Colombia preferred, how- 
ever, to wait for the Wilson adminis- 
tration before entering upon negoti- 
ations. On June 24 the Republic pro- 
posed a renewal of the discussion 
through Sefor Betancourt, recently — 
appointed Minister to the United 
States, but no results were attained 
during the year (see also III, Interna- _ 
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tional Relations). In May discussior 
was aroused by the concession granted 
to Pearson & Son (Lord Cowdray) 
covering the oil interests in the Re- 
public, on similar lines to a conces- 
sion given to the same interests in 
Ecuador (gq. v.). Along with the 
right to explore for and to exploit oil 
discovered, for which a fixed sum an- 
nually was to be paid the Govern- 
ment, went the right to begin various 
undertakings, among which was that 
to improve harbors and dig canals in 
the country; a concession of like na- 
ture had been requested by the United 
States toward the end of the Taft 
administration. Congress met Nov. 
30 to settle this concession, but mean- 
while it had been withdrawn by Lord 
Cowdray. In July, Colombia and 
Peru had trouble about the Putumayo 
region, claimed by the former al- 
though the Indian cruelties had been 
repudiated by her. In August the 
National Assembly at Bogota, in joint 
meeting of Senate and House of Dep- 
uties, chose as a candidate for the 
next President, to be elected in Au- 
gust, 1914, Dr. Jose Vicente Concha; 
although not an election, this showed 
the temper of the people to be favor- 
able to conciliation. On Aug. 7 the 
first wireless message to Colombia 
was received through the station at 
Cartagena. 


COSTA RICA 


The year passed peacefully in the 
Republic. Financially and commer- 
cially conditions were sound, and ma- 
terial improvement was characteristic. 
Some anti-American sentiment was 
manifested at times, but was not last- 
ing. In January Senator Root took 
occasion to deny officially any founda- 
tion for an utterance, reputed to him 
by irresponsible newspapers, that ex- 
ercise of force toward Central Amer- 
ica was necessary. Some feeling was 
aroused (July 10) by the proposed 
Nicaragua treaty (qg. v.) because 
Costa Rica had not been consulted, 
although the Republic was touched 
by the San Juan River, an interna- 
tional boundary within the Nicara- 
guan canal area, but as the treaty 
was dropped, no negotiation was nec- 
essary (see III, International Rela- 
tions). On aug. 8 Costa Rica accept- 


ed Secretary Bryan’s peace plan. The 
most important enterprise planned in- 
dustrially was that for the electrifica- 
tion of the Pacific Railway connecting 
San José and Puntarenas, on the Paci- 
fie, a distance of 67 miles. Politically, 
excitement centered around the cam- 
paign for President, which was begun 
in March. There were three candi- 
dates: Iglesias, who had served four 
years ago; Fernindez and Dr. Duran, 
but all electioneering was conducted 
in a constitutional manner. No candi- 
date received a majority, so the elec- 
tion devolved upon Congress. Congress 
in October considered a concession to 
S. Pearson and Son for the develop- 
ment of oil fields, somewhat similar 
to those in Ecuador and Colombia 
(q: v.). 


CUBA 


Commerce during 1912 had been 
good and the year opened quietly. 
President-elect Mario G. Menocal sent 
greetings to the United States on 
Jan. 1, 1913, but political conditions 
were clouded by the proposal of Presi- 
dent Gémez to liberate many whose 
so-called crimes had been against the 
Government, yet the release of whom, 
as there were many negroes among 
them, would be a menace to the coun- 
try. On April 25 a satisfactory Am- 
nesty bill was passed, the course of 
events being watched closely by the 
United States (see III, International 
Relations). On Jan. 24 a threat was 
rumored to annul the election of Pres- 
ident Menocal, but nothing resulted. 
On Feb. 7 the Department of State 
(U. S.) authorized a suit against 
Cuba for a libel on the character of 
Minister Beaupre and Secretary Gib- 
son. On Feb. 9-10 Wm. J. Bryan 
visited Havana. On April 11 Ceferino 
Mendez, mayor of Cienfuegos, was as- 
sassinated. President Menocal was 
inaugurated on May 20, and he as- 
sumed a firm control of the Govern- 
ment. On June 13 Wm. E. Gonzalez 
was appointed U. 8. Minister to Cuba, 
and on May 29 Pablo Desvernine y 
Galdoz, of the University of Cuba, was 
sent to represent Cuba at Washing- 
ton. On June 30 President Menocal 
annulled the contract of the Port Im- 
provements Co., an act which aroused 
much discussion about concessions and 
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the relation of this administration 
to the former. Congress refused on 
Oct. 21 to convene in extra session 
to vote a loan, and President Menocal 
appealed to the people to support him. 
Materially the country was prosper- 
ous; the sugar crop was the largest 
on record; road construction was car- 
ried on throughout the island, and 
further improvements and _ public 
works were authorized, for which loans 
were before Congress. The United 
Railways of Havana acquired on Nov. 
24 by purchase the Cuba Central Rail- 
way. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Trade conditions were good at the 
beginning of the year with increased 
customs collections, the receipts for 
the year being almost $4,000,000. On 
Jan. 22 a loan of $1,500,000 from local 
bankers was contracted with the ap- 
proval of the United States Govern- 
ment. Provisional President, Arch- 
bishop Adolfo Nouel, secured peace 
with the revolutionists active at the 
end of 1912, and on Jan. 23 a new 
Cabinet was formed, but on March 
9 the President resigned. On April 
13 José Bordas Valdez was elected 
president with the formation of a new 
Cabinet. On the same day the Domin- 
ican Republic accepted Bryan’s peace 
plan. W. W. Russell resigned as 
Minister from the United States on 
July 23 and on Aug. 12 James M. 
Sullivan was confirmed in his place. 
Walter W. Vick was appointed United 
States customs receiver of the Domin- 
ican Republic. On Sept. 8 a revolu- 
tion was threatened and U. S. war- 
ships were sent to the Island, but a 
statement was issued to the revolu- 
tionists from President Wilson on 
Aug. 20 that he would not recognize 
nor turn over to them the customs- 
house collections, and an end to the 
lawlessness resulted (see also III, In- 
ternational Relations). The com- 
merce of the country remained in ex- 
cellent condition during the year. 


ECUADOR 


In December, 1912, Colonel Gorgas 
~tsited Ecuador to study sanitary con- 
ons at Guayaquil, and in January, 

% he made his report to Wash- 


ington, to the satisfaction of the Ecua- 
dor Government, but much antagon- 
ism was aroused against interference 
by the United States. The adjust- 
ment of the financial condition of the 
Guayaquil and Quito Railway was 
discussed the entire year, although 
Henry L. Janes of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State was recalled as arbiter; 
the new American Minister, Charles 
S. Hartman, then took it up. Eeua- 
dor sent to Washington as Minister 
Gonzalo S. Cérdoba. During May and 
October there was political unrest, 
and some trouble with Peru between 
Indians on the frontier. A notable 
event was the concession (June 26) 
to Pearson & Son (Lord Cowdray) 
for the exploitation of oil in the Re- 
public; this carried great freedom of 
action for any subsidiary activity, on 
the annual payment of £100,000. It 
was closely related to a similar con- 
cession in Colombia (q. v.). Work 
on the Ambato-Rio Curaray Railway 
was continued during the year, under 
American engineers. On Sept. 26 the 
President signed a bill for a loan of 
$10,000,000 for the improvements in 
Guayaquil, especially for the system 
of sanitation outlined by Colonel Gor- 
gas. 


GUATEMALA 


At the beginning of 1913 the Re- 
public held its own in financial mat- 
ters,. although a deficit was reported; 
commercially the country was pros- 
perous. In January shipments of 
corn, fruit and flour arrived from Ar- 
gentina, showing a fresh trade chan- 


\ 


nel. In January the railways of Gua- 
temala were made part of the 
International Railways of Central 


America, thus bringing some harmony 
of relationship into what were hither- 
to unassociated lines. Toward the mid- 
dle of April Great Britain demanded 
a settlement of her debt; an appeal 
to the United States to mediate was 
rumored, but interference was refused, 
as the debt was undeniable (see also 
III. International Relations). A loan 
from outside sources was not obtain- 
able, but a postponement of settle- 
ment was allowed until May 15; mean- 
while Great Britain sent a warship 
to the coast. On May 15 Guatemala 


agreed to pay (interest payment had — 
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ceased in 1894) and set aside $1.00 
of every $1.50 collected on the export 
tax of coffee. In June Guatemala 


. recognized Huerta as President of 


Mexico. In July the Government of- 
fered five scholarships in national 
schools to young students of the 
United States, following President Es- 
trada Cabrera’s policy of fostering 
education. Guatemala, accepted 
Bryan’s peace proposal on Sept. 20. 
By the end of 1913 rail communica- 
tion was practically established with 
Mexico City. 


HAITI 


Until March affairs in the coun- 
try went on smoothly, but in that 
month political disturbances arose. 
On May 2 Gen. Tanerede Auguste, 
the President, died. Michel Oreste 
was elected by the Congress on May 4 
but further disturbance followed, al- 
though a new Cabinet was appointed. 
Haiti accepted Secretary Bryan’s 
peace plan on June 19. Madison R. 
Smith was confirmed as Minister to 
Haiti from the United States, being 
the first white man to hold that posi- 
tion for several terms. A new cur- 
rency, with a gold gowrde of 100 cen- 
times worth 25 cents in United States 
money, is to be issued on Jan. 1, 1914. 


HONDURAS 


On March 21 President Manuel 
Bonilla died, and was immediately 
sueceeded by the Vice-President, Fran- 
cisco Bertrand, who maintained a 
steady peace in the Republic. Early 
in the year, the highway between the 
Pacifie coast and the capital, Teguci- 
galpa, was so repaired that automo- 
biles were again engaged in carrying 
traffic over it. To the north coast 
(Atlantic side), there was a practical 
. promise of accessibility by the con- 
tinuance of construction on the rail- 
way from Trujillo, which was taken 
in hand by the United Fruit Co. This 
will open up a rich tropical and sub- 
tropical country that offers abundant 
opportunity for settlement for agri- 
cultural enterprises. Honduras ac- 
cepted Secretary Bryan’s peace plan 
on Nov. 3. 


MEXICO 


As the year opened there was great- 
er unrest than in the last months of 
1912. Foreign residents were not pro- 
tected against irresponsible attacks 
and many of them prepared to leave 
the country. On Jan. 15 the U.S. S. 
Denver was ordered to Acapulco to 
assist migration, and on Jan. 21 the 
Wheeling to Vera Cruz. The Zapa- 
tistas in central Mexico were looting, 
and in the north President Madero 
had no support. On Feb. 18, after 
several days of fierce fighting in the 
capital, Madero was arrested in Mex- 
ico City by General Blanquet, under 
orders from Gen. Victoriano Huerta 
acting in concert with General Felix 
Diaz, recently pardoned after his ar- 
rest in Vera Cruz (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 
113). Huerta declared himself Provi- 
sional President and on Feb. 19 took 
the oath of office. On Feb. 23, while 
being removed from the Palace, the 
deposed President, Madero, and his 
Vice-President, Pino Suarez, were 
killed; the exact circumstances were 
never satisfactorily disclosed, but sus- 
picion attached to Huerta and Diaz 
as implicated in, if not instigators of, 
the deed. On Feb. 27 Huerta was pro- 
claimed President, provisional but. 
constitutional. 

In the north, Venustiano Carranza, 
the Governor of Coahuila, immediate- 
ly revolted as leader of a constitu- 
tional party that declared Huerta a 
traitor, and others of the northern 
tier of states refused to acknowledge 
him. On March 1 the Government 
proposed a loan of 100,000,000 pesos ; 
it was hoped to secure the money in 
Europe if not in the United States. 
Pascuale Orozco arrived in Mexico 
City on March 12 declaring for Hu- 
erta, thus strengthening the latter 
so that rail communication from El 
Paso was established. Late in March, 
however, Durango revolted, and al- 
though Carranza lost Saltillo (March 
25), the month ended with no decided 
gains for Huerta. On April 1 Con- 
gress opened; in his first message 
Huerta accused Madero of having 
used $13,000,000 improperly. As Mex- 
ico ranked fourth among the world’s 
gold producers, an export tax of 10 
per cent. was placed on that metal 
sent abroad. 
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Great Britain recognized Huerta as 
President on May 3. France fol- 
lowed on May 13, Germany on June 
17, and thereafter Austria, Spain, 
Switzerland, Russia, Belgium, Italy 
and Norway. In July, only the 
United States, Brazil, Chile and Cuba 
had failed to acknowledge Huerta. 
He had ordered fresh drafts for the 
army to begin June 1, with promises 
to pacify the country; nevertheless 
Guaymas went to the revolutionists 
in May. Congress (May 28) approved 
the suggested loan, but it found no 
purchasers. A constitutional election 
for President was set for Oct. 26. 
During June Durango continued lost 
to Huerta, but atrocities were numer- 
ous in the state, attributed to ad- 
herents of Carranza, although un- 
doubtedly bandits were chiefly guilty. 

On July 10 Federico Gamboa was 
appointed Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs on the resignation of de la 
Barra. The efforts of the American 
Ambassador, Henry Lane Wilson, to 
secure from his Government a recog- 
nition of Huerta, led to his being 
ealled to Washington (July 16) to 
explain conditions and to give his 
views in person; he had (July 28) a 
conference with President’ Wilson, and 
was questioned thereafter by the 
Senate, but was then ordered to re- 
frain from further conversation on 
all Mexican matters and not to re- 
turn to Mexico, his retirement from 
the diplomatic service being set for 
Oct. 14. To obtain information from 
fresh sources President Wilson sent 
to Mexico late in July, John Lind, 
former Governor of Minnesota, to 
negotiate, as an independent but au- 
thorized representative of the Presi- 
dent of the United States but not 
in the character of a_ traditional 
diplomatic officer, with those in con- 
trol of the Mexican Government. He 
was received in his private capacity 
by Huerta and Gamboa. Lind reached 
Mexico City on Aug. 11 and left it 
for Vera Cruz on Aug. 26, his errand 
having been unsuccessful. 

On Aug. 27 President Wilson de- 
livered to Congress an address ex- 
plaining his purpose. Lind’s instruc- 
tions had been to-arrange, if pos- 
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armistice; security given for an early 
and free election; Huerta to bind him- 
self not to be a candidate for elec- 
tion; the agreement of all parties - 
to abide by the election and to 
support the mew administration. 
The United States offered its good 
offices toward the settlement of these 
plans, but Minister Gamboa rejected 
them through Mr. Lind. On Aug. 28 
President Wilson issued a statement 
warning all citizens of the United 
States to leave Mexico. On Aug. 19 
the U. S. 8S. Nashville was ordered to 
Vera Cruz and many Americans were 
assisted to depart from a fund voted 
by Congress for that purpose. Huerta 
subsequently decreed that the usual 
time. limit for warships in foreign 
waters must be observed. 

Felix Diaz was appointed special 
Ambassador to Japan on July 19, 
and started thither through the 
United States and Canada. He had 
reached Canada when Japan sent 
word that his presence would not be 
acceptable. Thereupon Diaz went to 
Europe, probably to consult with his 
uncle, Porfirio Diaz. He returned to 
Havana, and as he had announced 
himself as a candidate for the presi- 
dency, he went (Oct. 22) to Vera 
Cruz, where he became virtually a 
prisoner, awaiting orders from Hu- 
erta as head of the army. 

On October 6 there was a change 
in the Cabinet, Gamboa going out 
so that he might be the candidate 
of the Catholic party for President. 
Torreon (Coahuila) fell into the Car- 
ranzistas’ hands on Oct. 8, showing 
that the revolution in the north was 
by no means suppressed. In spite of 
this, it was stated that a loan of 
18,000,000 pesos had been secured and 
the money paid, chiefly from local 
bankers. Suddenly, on Oct. 9, a 
coup @etat was effected, led up to 
by an outspoken attack on Huerta 
by Senator Belisario Dominguez; 110 
members (23 were subsequently re- 
leased) of the Chamber of Deputies 
were imprisoned and the Chamber 
dissolved, Huerta proclaiming that he 
assumed the functions of Congress 
and many of the Ministers. President 
Wilson thereupon sent a note to 


sible, for a settlement on these con- Huerta stating that the United States 
ditions: an immediate cessation of | would not recognize the results of the 
fighting throughout Mexico with .an | election on Oct. 26, as they would be © 
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unconstitutional. On Oct. 20 Ambas- 
sador Page in London asked the Brit- 
ish Government its construction of its 
Minister’s (Sir Lionel Carden) action 
in presenting his credentials to Hu- 
erta the day after the forcible disso- 
lution of the Mexican Congress; and 
the reply was that the date had been 
previously selected and had no inten- 
tional relation to that event. Mean- 
while British, German and French 
warships had been gathering in the 
Gulf of Mexico, as there seemed a 
necessity to protect the subjects of 
these nations in case an antiforeign 
uprising broke out in Mexico. Mon- 
terrey fell into the hands of Carranza 
on Oct. 25. The election (Oct. 26) 
passed quietly, although no general 
voting was attempted. On that day 
Gen. Felix Diaz sent in his resigna- 
tion from the Army, and Oct. 28 
sought safety on a U. S. warship in 
Vera Cruz harbor. 

A new Congress convened on Nov. 
20 under Huerta, but no action was 
taken concerning the election or Huer- 
ta’s relation to the Government. The 
status quo was preserved during No- 
vember. It was reported that ex- 
President Diaz advised Huerta to 
yield to United States’ demands; also 
that negotiations with Carranza had 
been opened by President Wilson, but 
with no open recognition. Mr. Lind 
went to Tampico late in the month, 
where the revolutionists were active, 
and where the oil interests of Pear- 
son & Son were threatened, this com- 
pany having requested U. 8S. protec- 
tion. On Nov. 25 a battle between 
Federals and revolutionists took place 
at Juarez, the former being routed 
with considerable loss. Mr. Lind was 
recalled to Vera Cruz shortly after- 
wards, and the year ended with Fed- 
' eral losses. (See also III, Interna- 

tional Relations.) 

In spite of the ravages of the revo- 
lution, some progress was made dur- 
ing the year. The cultivation of 
wheat was encouraged and the crop 
agar to meet the home demand. 

he production of oil increased. Rail- 
way construction continued to some 
extent, especially on the line between 
Vera Cruz and Tampico (national 
system). The reservoir (4,170 acres) 
of the Nacaxa electric plant that sup- 
plies power to Mexico City, was 
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opened, its construction being called 
one of the greatest engineering feats 
of the age. As a whole, however, all 
industry suffered, and the country 
was approaching starvation in De- 
ecember. Exchange fell, touching 36 
cents at one time, the normal being 
approximately 50 cents. 


NICARAGUA 


On Jan. 1, Sefior Adolfo Diaz, 
elected on Nov. 2, 1912, became Presi- 
dent of the Republic. His aims were 
good and progressive, and he has 
tried seriously to improve the coun- 
try. The United States marines were 
withdrawn in February. Emiliano 
Chamorro was sent as Minister to 
Washington on Jan. 20. Benjamin 
L. Jefferson was later sent as U. S. 
Minister to Nicaragua. On Feb. 10 
a new coinage and currency was es- 
tablished, the unit being the cérdoba, 
equal to $1.00 gold, with silver and 
paper of usable denominations; the 
old peso, of which a superabundant 
issue of paper had been in circula- 
tion, was withdrawn on the basis of 
eight pesos for one cérdoba. On Feb. 
26 the United States Senate took up 
the new treaty with Nicaragua, in 
which was embodied the proposal that 
the United States secure the exclu- 
sive right to a canal across Nica- 
ragua; a loan of $3,000,000, to be 
part of the treaty obligation, was 
projected; and another clause pro- 
posed the reservation of the Bay of 
Fonseca as a naval base for the 
United States (see also III, Inter- 
national Relations). Dissatisfaction 
was expressed in both countries. A 
state of siege was declared (May 
18) after the U. S. S. Denver (March 
15) had been sent to Corinto to join 
the Buffalo, but no unfortunate acci- 
dents resulted. The treaty, however, 
was not acted upon in the U. 8. Sen- 
ate. On May 11 Pedro R. Cuadro was 
sent by Nicaragua to Washington as 
a special representative to explain the 
plans of his Government and to re- 
quest a loan of four to five million 
dollars, proposing to yield the Na- 
tional Railway as security. On July 
19 Secretary Bryan sent a new treaty 
to the Senate, in which was proposed 
a species of protectorate; the treaty 
had three clauses similar to the “Platt 
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Amendment” for Cuba. This aroused 
criticism in all countries, although it 
seemed to be favorably received in 
Nicaragua, and was lost in Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations by a 
vote of 8 to 4 (see also III, Interna- 
tional Relations). In October arrange- 
ments were made with the banking 
house of Brown Brothers & Co., New 
York, in association with J. and W. 
Seligman & Co., that the National 
Railway of Nicaragua (163 miles) 
should, by the sale of 51 per cent. of 
the stock, be turned over to this bank- 
ing house on payment of a loan, the 
remaining 49 per cent. of stock to 
remain with the Government of Nica- 
ragua. This loan was the discounting 
at par of $1,600,000 one-year Treas- 
ury bills of the Republic of Nica- 
ragua, dated Oct. 1, 1913, maturing 
Oct. 1, 1914, at 6 per cent., secured 
by a lien on the customs (subject to 
prior liens), the customs administra- 
tion to be conducted by an Amer- 
ican collector-general recommended by 
these bankers. It has been shown 
that the revenues of the Republic 
have materially increased since the 
service has been in operation. 


PANAMA 


The financial condition of the Re- 
public was satisfactory during 1912. 
In October, 1913, it was compelled 
to sue in New York on a mortgage 
for part of the investment of $10,- 
000,000 left on deposit in the United 
States, this being an act of interest 
to the banking world. Commercially 
the year’s movement was progressive, 
although locally in the Zone cities of 
Panama and Colon decrease was no- 
ticed owing to the gradual reduction 
of the working forces of the Canal. 
Banana shipments and production in- 
creased, and new steamers were en- 
gaged for that business, especially to 
Europe. The United Fruit Co. began 
to engage employees from the Pan- 
ama Canal, who make good workmen 
as their experience in the tropics 
qualified them for activity on the 
plantations. Large cocoanut planta- 
tions were started on the Colon (At- 
lantic) side of the Republic, and thus 
permanent development was assured. 
The Government decided that the idea 
of a railway across country between 
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Panama and David was not so favor- 
able as were several north and south 
lines from the Pacific seaboard into 
the interior; the earlier project was 
therefore abandoned, but plans were 
made for short (electric) railways 
northward from the available harbors 
on the Pacific, thus opening regions 
to commercial settlement while pre- 
serving the coast-wise movement 
which has been a good feature of the 
Republic. On Sept. 20, Panama ac- 
cepted Secretary Bryan’s peace treaty. 
An exposition to celebrate the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal is expected 
to be held in 1915 in Panama, and 
work to that end has been continuous 
during 1913. An electric trolley serv- 
ice for the city of Panama has been 
inaugurated. Arrangements were con- 
cluded for wireless stations in the 
Republic. On Nov. 13 the Chinese 
residents of Panama refused to pay 
a head tax, and international compli- 
cations were threatened, but serious 
consequences were averted. 


PARAGUAY 


During 1912 (May) political dis- 
turbances were overcome, and in 1913 
an era of commercial activity began. 
In January an appointment was made 
(Dr. Héctor Velasquez) of a Minister 
to the United States, the first diplo- 
matic representative in eight years. 
An extradition treaty between the 
United States and Paraguay was rati- 
fied on July 30, thus obliterating the 
last refuge of criminals. In August 
the Republic accepted Secretary Bry- 
‘an’s peace plan. Suspicion of Bolivia 
on account of the Chaco boundary © 
was manifest in the early part of — 
1913, but a small revolutionary move- 
ment was at once quelled. Financial- 
ly, the debt was reduced and the 
money placed on.a_ better rating; 
a loan of £1,200,000 was authorized 
on March 5. Industrially much en-— 
ergy was shown; wireless stations — 
were equipped in the country, elec- 
tric tram service in Asuncién was in- 
augurated (July 9), and immense 
tracts of land were opened to graz- 
ing and agriculture. Much of the 
interest of these advances was due to 
the visit (June) to Paraguay of Per- 
cival Farquhar, of the Brazil Rail- 
way and other South American en- 
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terprises, who controls the Paraguay 
Central Railway, the Bank of the Re- 
public, and large ranches, and whose 
plans include an extension of the Bra- 
zil Railway eastward from Asuncién 
across the country to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


PERU 


In 1912 trade conditions improved. 
The inheritance of that year con- 
cerning the Putumayo atrocities (A. 
Y. B., 1912, p. 85) was carried over 
to 1913. On March 19 the Peruvian 
Amazon Co. was wound up in Lon- 
don, but the investigation continued, 
although the atrocities themselves 
were shown to have practically dis- 
appeared. Peru claimed that accounts 
were exaggerated, and Jose Arana, 
against whom attacks were chiefly 
directed, offered himself for trial. Po- 
litically, there were Cabinet changes 
on Feb. 26 and June 17, and a dis- 
turbance occurred on July 25 on ac- 
count of which Ex-President Leguia 
left the country. On June 23 Ex- 
President Piérola died, and tributes 
of sincere regret were expressed both 
at home and abroad. On April 10 
Peru recognized the Chinese Repub- 
lic. In July Minister Pezet in Wash- 
ington was sent to San Francisco to 
select a site for Peru at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Within the Re- 
public notable events were: an ex- 
pedition of only ten days’ travel 
from Lima to Iquitos, on the Ama- 
zon, demonstrating that a commer- 
cial route between the Pacific and 
Atlantic was practicable; the estab- 
lishment of wireless communication 
for general service between these 
two points, which had hitherto defied 
regular connection; the opening of 
nine wireless stations to service; and 
the encouragements given to plans to 
extend the railway (already operating 
from Callao to Cerro de Pasco) down 
the eastern slope of the Andes to the 
Ucayali River. The Peru Steamship 
Co. discontinued its service southward 
to Chile, thus concentrating its ac- 
tivity to the run between Panama and 
national ports. On May 10 the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce arrived 
at Lima. An international medical 
congress was held in Lima during No- 
vember. 


SALVADOR 


On Feb. 5, President Manuel E. 
Araujo was assassinated, just as he 
had completed plans for opening many 
public works on March 1. Martial 
law was declared and the murderer 
executed. The suspicion of Guate- 
mala’s instigation of the plot was un- 
founded. Araujo was succeeded by 
Vice-President Carlos Melendez, who 
continued his predecessor’s policy of 
progress. A manifestation of this was 
the contract given on May 21 to Pear- 
son and Sons for the sanitation and 
paving of the city of San Salvador, 
to be completed in three years at the 
cost of about $6,250,000. On Aug. 1 
an express service between New York 
and San Salvador began. Commercial- 
ly and industrially the country was 
prosperous, but the coffee crop was 
short. On May 17 Salvador protested 
against the proposed treaty between 
the United States and Nicaragua 
whereby the United States was to 
secure from the latter (besides the 
control of a canal across the Repub- 
lic) the Bay of Fonseca, Salvador 
claiming that as the Bay of Fonseca 
was partly waters of Salvador, Nica- 
ragua had no right to cede such per- 
mission (see also Nicaragua, supra, 
and IIT, International Relations). Sal- 
vador on Aug. 7 accepted Secretary 
Bryan’s peace plan. The Banco Na- 
cional (not the Government’s national 
bank) suspended payment on Nov. 14, 
but financial conditions remained ex- 
cellent. 


URUGUAY 


The Republic had been peaceful dur- 
ing 1912, revenue increasing as com- 
merce increased for that year. On 
June 8 Uruguay agreed to Secretary 
Bryan’s peace plan. A radical pro- 
posal of the President, which received 
some attention from Congress, was 
that the nation should be governed by 
a commission of nine members, doing 
away with a President and Cabinet. 
This evoked much discussion at home 
and abroad. An unfortunate disagree- 
ment between the Government and 
certain contractors for public works 
led to the “Rambla Sud” affair, in 
which the British Minister, although 
innocent of wrong, was involved and 
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threatened suit against Uruguan offi- 
cials. The delay in preparing an ac- 
ceptable budget led to a depression 
in the financial condition of the Re- 
public. In June an attempt was made 
to effect a loan of £2,000,000, but 
there was difhiculty in placing it, ana 
investors in general failed to accept it. 
Financially, therefore, the nation was 
on an insecure footing at the end of 
the year. Industrially and commer- 
cially, however, prosperity continued, 
the wool crop being the largest re- 
corded. Early in the year rail con- 
nection across the frontier was estab- 
lished between Uruguay and Brazil 
(Rio Grande do Sul), so that a 
through schedule was put into opera- 
tion between Montevideo and Porto 
Alegre. Improvements of the port 
works of Montevideo progressed’ 
steadily, large steamers now coming 
to the docks and unloading with mod- 
erate expedition. The Pan-American 
Railway was extended, although con- 
struction was interrupted at times. 
Oil was reported at Melo. An Amer- 
ican packing plant was established on 
the Uruguay River. 


VENEZUELA 


During 1912 peace prevailed, and 
the country was prosperous. Trade 
increased noticeably, and the revenue 
balanced expenditure. On Jan. 5 a 
new Cabinet was formed, strengthen- 
ing the Government. On Jan. 15 ex- 
President Castro was denied admit- 
tance to the United States at New 
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York but after extended arguments he 
was admitted on Feb. 15. After a brief 
stay. he went to Cuba, returning to 
Washington in time to attend the 
inauguration of President Wilson. 
There was a slight uprising in Ve- 
nezuela on Feb. 28, said to have been 
due to Castro. On May 25 several 
officials fled the capital, and on June 
7 another Cabinet was appointed. 
Another uprising was reported on 
Aug. 1 to have broken out at Coro. 
President Gémez himself led the army 
to its suppression. Diplomatic rela- 
tions between Venezuela and France ~ 
were restored, the French represen- 
tative coming to Caracas on Feb. 12. 
On June 2 Elliott Northcote resigned 
as Minister to Venezuela and was suc- 
ceeded by Preston McGoodwin. The 
final payments of the emergency 
debts to Great Britain and France 
having been made, the Government 
decided to continue the extra taxes. 
whereby these debts were met, and 
the money thus retained within the 
nation was applied to public improve- 
ments. One great gain was the con- 
struction of good roads in various 
parts of the country, the old high- 
way between La Guayra and Caracas 
being rebuilt, and roads leading from 
the capital being extended. Caracas 
itself has been supplied with many 
miles of good pavement, so that au- 
tomobiles are becoming quite common. 
A national money order service was 
inaugurated on Jan. 1. The Govern- 
ment has promised participation in 
the Panama-Pacifie Exposition. 


CANADA 


Ernest H. GopFREY 


During the year public attention 
was largely directed to the Navy bill. 
Owing to the protracted debates on 
this measure the parliamentary ses- 
sion did not end until June 6. On 
April 23 new rules of the House of 
Commons were adopted under which 
a form of closure of debate became 
applicable for the first time in Can- 
ada. The general financial stringency 
made itself felt somewhat in Canada, 
but an excellent grain harvest did 
much to relieve the situation. The 
increasing cost of living and the ef- 
fect in Canada of the new tariff of 
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the United States have also been 
subjects of widespread interest. A 
commission to inquire into the high — 
cost of living was appointed on Dec. 
18. It consists of John McDougald, 
commissioner of Agriculture, and R.- 
H. Coats, editor of the Labour Gazette. 

Naval Policy.—The earlier history 
of this question having been described 
last year (A. Y. B., 1912, pp. 1215 
123), it only remains to state that 
the amendment of Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier to the naval proposals of the 
Government continued to be the sub- 
ject of prolonged debate when the 


Jan. 14. 
the part of the Opposition, accom- 
panied by all-night sittings and par- 
liamentary scenes, ereated a dead- 
lock which was only ended by the 
adoption on April 23 of new rules’ of 
debate proposed by the Government. 
The motion for the third reading of 
the Naval bill was passed on May 15 
by 101 votes to 68. In the Senate, 
however, where the Liberal party 
still commands a majority of votes, 
the following amendment by the lead- 
er of the Opposition, Sir George Ross, 
to the motion for the second reading 
of the bill was carried by 51 votes to 
27 on May 29: “This House is not 
justified in giving its assent to the 
bill until it is submitted to the judg- 
ment of the country.” The bill con- 
sequently failed of enactment. 
Railway Construction. — According 
to the official railway statistics of 
the Department of Railways and Ca- 
nals for the year ended June 30, 1913, 
the total railway mileage of the Do- 
minion was 29,336, an increase of 
2.607 miles over the previous year. 
During the same year $100,483,633 
was added to the capital liability of 
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House of Commons reassembled on | the railways, bringing the total up to 
Persistent obstruction on | $1,531,830,692, of which $755,316,516 


was represented by stocks, $163,257,- 
224 by consolidated debenture stock 
and $613,256,952 by bonds. Good 
progress has been made with the con- 
struction of the new National Trans- 
continental line; on the main line 
of the eastern portion between Monc- 
ton, N. B., and Winnipeg the total 
mileage of rails laid to date is 1,822. 
On the Hudson Bay line, now under 
construction for the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, 82 miles of steel have been 
laid and 130 miles have been graded 
ready for track-laying. 
Population.—According to the cor- 
rected returns of the census the total 
population on June 1, 1911, was 7,- 
206,643, representing an increase of 
1,835,328 since the previous census 
of April 1, 1901. For the period cov- 
ered, the rate of increase, 34.17 per 
cent., is the largest in the world and 
is due to the heavy tide of immigra- 
tion which set in with the beginning 


of the present century. The follow- 
ing table shows the population of 
Canada by provinces and territories 
for each of the five decennial cen- 
suses since Confederation: 


PRovINCES 1871 | 1881 1891 1901 1911 
Iberta..-..... Ree eo 4 ee oe See) Bee Bee 73,022 374,663 
Brahh Columbia: ... 2.2 S455. 0525% 36,247 49,459 98,173 178,657 392,480 
eee a eae 25,228 62,260 152,506 255,211 455,614 
ew Branswick 4.5% 0. owe ond oe 0 285,594 321,233 321,263 331,120 351,889 
Mim sentia, ..3..\-1. eae ene ess al 387,800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492,338 
fo ig et eee Seas 1,620,851 | 1,926,922 | 2,114,321 | 2,182,947 | 2,523,274 
Prince Edward Island............ 94,021 08,391 109,078 103,259 93,728 
= 3 Re og ad et 1,191,516 | 1,359,027 | 1,488,535 | 1,648,898 | 2,003,232 
se ge EE a ae 91,279 492,432 
pS ae os OS Sa es (a 27,219 8,512 
Northwest Territories............ 48,000 56,446 98,967 20,129 18,481 
Otel. . ks... Pupienatwee sie 3,689,257 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 

! 


One of the most striking facts re- 
vealed by the census is the large in- 
crease in the urban population of 
Canada. Thus, whilst during the dec- 
ade 1901 to 1911 the rural popula- 
tion increased by 576,163, or 17.20 
per cent., the increase in the urban 
population was 1,259,165, or 62.28 
per cent. There are now four Ca- 
nadian cities with an aggregate popu- 
lation exceeding 100,000, as compared 
with only two in 1901; these are 
Montreal, 470.480; Toronto, 376,538; 
Winnipeg, 136,035; and Vancouver, 


A 


ae 


100,401. Of the total population in 
1911 the persons of British origin, 
numbering 3,896,985, constituted 54 
per cent. as compared with 57 per 
cent. in 1901. The French numbered 
2,054,890, or 28.5 per cent., of the 


‘total; so that together the British 


and the French numbered 5,951,975, 
or 82.5 per cent. of the total, thus 
leaving 17.5 per cent. as the pro- 
portion for all other races. The num- 
ber of Jews in Canada has increased 
from 16,131 in 1901 to 75,681 in 
1pit = -- 
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Immigration—Each of the past 

three years has constituted a record 
as regards the number of immigrants. 
In the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1913, the total arrivals numbered 
402,232, of whom 150,542 were from 
ethe United Kingdom, 139,009 from 
the United States and 112,681 from 
other countries, the proportion of 
British and American immigrants be- 
ing 72 per cent. of the total. For 
the first 11 months of the calendar 
year 1913 the total number of im- 
migrants was 409,248, of whom 155,- 
128 came from the’ United Kingdom, 
111.483 from the United States and 
142,637 from other countries. The 
total for the calendar year is esti- 
mated at 418,000. 

Agriculture—In Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces agricul- 
tural crops suffered considerably from 


drought; but in the western prov-| 
inces, where the bulk of the grain | 


crops is produced, an excellent har- 


vest’ has been realized. Weather con- | 


ditions throughout the ripening, har- 
vesting and threshing periods were 
ideal; consequently the grain crops 
escaped the dangers of frost and wet, 
and, as a rule, good yields of ex- 
cellent grade were everywhere se- 
cured. The following is an estimate 
of the yield in thousands of bushels 
(or tons) of the principal field crops 
in the Dominion for 1913 compared 
with 1912: 


1913 1912 
(000 omitted)! (000 omitted) 


Crop 


207,575 199,236 
391,418 361,733 
2,559 21594 
44,348 44,014 
14,912 21,681 
14,086 16,570 
76,720 81,343 
Turnips and other 
Toots (bu.)..... 73,090 87,505 
Hay and clover 
Goma) coc 555% 10,050 11,189 


Note.—The above quantities are ex- 
pressed as bushels of weight: 60 Ibs. 
wheat, potatoes, turnips, etc. ; 56 Ibs. rye, 
flaxseed and corn: 48 lbs. barley; 34 Ibs. 
oats; tons of 2,000 Ibs. hay and clover. 


Never in the history of the grain 
trade has there been so rapid a mar- 
keting of grain products, and the 
records show that up to Noy. 21 the 
total quantity of grain inspected was 
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128,743,975 bu., compared with 76,- 
846,075 bu. in 1912, an increase of 
51, 797, 900 bu. As was to be expected 
the passing of the Underwood tariff 
has had an immediate effect upon the 
Canadian trade in farm products. 
Large numbers of young Canadian 
cattle have been purchased by Amer- 
ican buyers, with the result that a 
scarcity of beef, with consequent 
high prices, is apprehended. The 
abolition of the duty on wool appears 
likely to have an important effect 
upon the raising of sheep in the Do- 
minion—a branch of the live stock 
industry which has hitherto been 
comparatively neglected. The follow- 
ing are the latest available estimates 
of the numbers of live stock in Can- 
ada for 1913 compared with 1912 and 
1911: 


1913 1912 1911 
Horses _.-| 2,535,800] 2,378,204) 2,306,444 
Cattle....... 6,831,800 6, 596,860 6. 699,391 
Sheen see. .t 2,141,000 2: 084, 594) 2,178,722 
Swine_...... 3,072,600) 


3,153, — 3,332, ‘719 


External Trade—The value of the 
aggregate trade of Canada for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1913, 
made a record of $1,085,264,449 and 
for the first time exceeded one bil- 
lion dollars. Total imports amounted _ 
in value to $692,032,392 and total ex- — 
ports to $393,232,057. The value of 
imports entered for home consump- 
tion (exclusive of coin and bullion) 
for the same period was $670,089,066, 
including $138,741,075 from the Unit 
ed Kingdom, $435, 783,343 from the 
United States and $95,564,648 from 
countries other than these, whilst the 
exports of Canadian produce were — 
$355,754,600, including $170,161,903 
to the United Kingdom, $139,725,953 
to the United States and $45,866,744 
to countries other than these. The 
trade of the Dominion has increased 
in value to nearly three times what 
it was in 1900, the increase more 
exactly representing 184 per cent., 
while during the last’ five years the 
increase has been from $571,268,767 
(1908-09) to $1,085,264,449 (1912-13), 
or in the ratio of 90 per cent. For 
the ten months ended Oct. 31 the 
value of the total external trade of 
Canada reached $926,366,204, imports 
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for home consumption being $568,- 
647,488 and exports of Canadian prod- 
uce $357,718,716. Of the total vol- 
ume $520,295,650 represents trade 
with the United States, including 
$370,278.278 imports and $150,017,- 
352 exports. 

Canadian Trade with the West In- 
dies—By the West Indian Trade 
Agreement Act (Ch. 56), which went 
into force on June 2, effect was given 
on the part of Canada to a trade 
agreement with the British West In- 
dian Colonies of Trinidad, British 
Guiana, Barbados, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
eent, Antigua, St. Kitts, Dominica, 
Montserrat and Grenada, the last 
named having been admitted to the 
advantages of the Act by proclama- 
tion in the Canada Gazette of May 


24. The chief provisions of this 
agreement, now operative, are as 
follows: 


(1) That the duties of customs on 
goods enumerated in Schedule A, being 
the produce or manufacture of Canada 
imported into the West Indian Colonies 
represented, shall not at any time be 
more than four-fifths of the duties im- 
posed in the colony on similar goods 
when imported from any foreign country, 
provided that on flour the preference in 
favour of Canada shall not at any time 
be less than 12 cents per 100 Ibs. 

(2) That the duties of customs on 
goods enumerated in Schedule B, being 
the produce or manufacture of any of 
the colonies represented, imported into 
Canada shall not at any time be more 
than four-fifths of the duties imposed on 
similar goods when imported from any 
foreign country, provided that on raw 
sugar not above No. 16 Dutch Standard 
in colour, and molasses testing over 56 
deg. and not over 75 deg. by the polari- 
scope, the preference in favour of the 
colony shall not at any. time.be less than 
44 cents per 100 lbs., and for each addi- 
tional degree over 75 deg., the nreference 
aa ot be less than one-half cent per 

S. 

(3) That on goods enumerated in 
Schedule C, viz., cocoa beans, limes and 
lime juice, imported into Canada from 
the colonies represented, there shall be 
no duties of customs ; but certain specific 
duties are to be imposed thereon when 
imported from any foreign country. 


The Bahamas, Bermuda, British 
Honduras, Grenada, Jamaica and 
Newfoundland are to enjoy the ben- 
efits of the concessions granted by 
Canada under the agreement for a 
period of three years, at the end of 
which period the concessions may 
cease as respects any of such colo- 
nies which shall not have granted to 
Canada the advantages above set forth. 


Revenue and Expenditure.—For the 
year ended March 31, 1913, the pub- 
lic revenue reached the total of 
$168,689,903, again the highest on 
record in Canada. The expenditure 
was $112,059,537, leaving a surplus 
of $56,630,366. Substantial surpluses 
have been realized during each of the 
last four years and have been suffi- 
cient to provide not only for ordi- 
nary capital expenditures but also 
for the application of considerable 
sums toward the construction of the 
National Transcontinental Railway. 

Legislation—The second session of 
the twelfth Parliament of Canada, 
held at Ottawa from Noy. 21, 1912, 
to June 6, 1913, resulted in the pass- 
ing of 57 public general and 152 
private and local acts. Of the public 
acts the chief subjects dealt with 
comprised aid to agriculture (Ch. 5), 
banks and banking (Ch. 9), wireless 
telegraphy (Chs. 43 and 52), a treaty 
with Japan (Ch. 27), a trade agree- 
ment with the West Indies (Ch. 56) 
and the establishment of a parcel post 
(Ch. 35). 

The Agricultural Instruction Act 
(Ch. 5) repeals Chapter 3 of the 
previous session (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 
125), and provides for the appro- 
priation of a sum of $10,000,000 dur- 
ing the next ten years for the pur- 
pose of aiding and advancing the 
farming industry by instruction in 
agriculture, including the work car- 
ried on by the veterinary colleges. 

The Bank Act (Ch. 9), which came 
into force on July 1, 1913, repeals 
previous Bank Acts, and renews the 
charters of the 24 Canadian banks for 
a further period of ten years expiring 
on July 1, 1923. It lays down in 160 
sections legislative provisions for 
their future control and regulation, 
the principal changes thus effected in 
the law of banking being as follows: 
(1) making more secure for all in- 
terests affected the obtaining of a cer- 
tificate to carry on the business of 
banking; (2) making it obligatory to 
have a shareholders’ audit; (3) pro- 
vision for the granting of loans to 
farmers on the security of their 
grain; (4) returns to be made by 
banks as to interest and discount 
rates charged; (5) central reserves, 
deposits to be made by the banks in 
the reserves of gold or Dominion 
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notes. 
bank may issue its own notes, 
reserves will be under the control of 
trustees, three to be appointed by the 
Bankers’ Association, with the ap- 
proval of the Minister of Finance, 
and one by the 
Inspections of the gold coin and notes 
held by the trustees are to be made 
at least twice in each year. 

The Radiotelegraph Act (Ch. 43) 
provides for the licensing by the Min- 
ister of the Naval Service of all radio- 
telegraph stations and apparatus in 
Canada or on board ships registered 
in Canada. By this Act, after Jan. 
1, 1914, and, subject to certain condi- 
tions as to the number of persons a 
vessel is licensed to carry and the 
length of its voyage and certain ex- 
ceptions in the case of inland waters, 
no passenger steamer, whether regis- 
tered in Canada or not, may leave 
any Canadian port unless equipped 
with an efficient radiotelegraphic ap- 
paratus in good working order capa- 
ble of transmitting and receiving 
messages over a distance of at least 
100 nautical miles by night and day 
and in charge of a fully qualified per- 
son. Ships “leaving or attempting to 
leave Canadian ports contrary to 
these provisions are made liable to a 
fine not exceeding $1,000 and costs. 
The Ocean Telegraph Act (Ch. 52) 
confirms an agreement dated April 
28, 1913, made between the Post- 
master- General and the Universal 


Radio Syndicate, Ltd., for telegraphic | ucts. 


communication between Great Brit- 


EUROPE, ASIA, 
FRANCIS G. 


Against these deposits the} 
Gold | 


Minister of Finance. | 


ain, Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land by the Poulsen wireless sys- 
|tem. Under this agreement, which is 
for a period of five years, the rates 
for messages between Montreal and 
the United Kingdom are fixed at not 
more than 4d. per word for messages 
in plain language not deferred, 8d. 
| per word for | code messages, 23d. per 
word for Government messages and 
3d. per word for press messages. 

On July 17, 1913, the period of 
two years during which a customs 
tariff with Japan was continued in 
force pending the negotiation of a 
new commercial treaty between Can- 
ada and Japan was due to expire 
(A. Y. B., 1911, p. 127), and on April 
10, 1913, the Japanese Treaty Act 
(Ch. 27) was assented to. 
this Act the treaty of April 3, 1911, 
between the United Kingdom and 
Japan was sanctioned and declared 
to have the force of law in Canada, 
subject to two provisos: (1) that — 
the treaty or act should not repeal ~ 
or affect any of the provisions of the 
Immigration Act under which Jap- 
anese “immigration into Canada is re 
stricted ; and (2) that Article VIII 
of the treaty relating to the products 
of the United Kingdom and Japan re- 


apply to Canada. The Parcel Post 
Act (Ch. 35) provides for the estab- 
lishment of a parcel post in Canada 
'for the conveyance of parcels of all 
| kinds, including farm and dairy prod- 
It will come into operation 
about Feb. 1, 1914. 


AND AFRICA: 
WICKWARE \ 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The Home Rule Bill—On the as- 
sembly of Parliament after the Christ- 
mas recess on Dec. 30, 1912. the con- 
sideration on report of the Dill 
granting home rule to Ireland (A. 
Y. B., 1912, p. 126-7) was begun in 
the House of Commons. During the 
report stage, which was concluded by 
liberal use of the closure on Jan. 13, a 


clause was added to the bill providing | 
that in the interest of the minorities! 


in those constituencies returning three 
or more members to the lower house 
of the Irish Parliament the election 
should be held on the principle of 
proportional representation and each 
elector should have one transferable 
vote. After two days of impressive ~ 
debate, in which the coercion of Ul- 
ster was the chief issue, the motion — 
for the third reading was passed on 
Jan. 16 by a vote of 367 to 257. The 
bill was sent immediately to the 
House of Lords and the same —_ 
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spectively should be deemed not to q 
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of the upper chamber. Debate on the 
motion for second reading was begun 
on Jan. 27 and on the 30th the bill 
was rejected by-a vote of 326 to 69. 

The Parliament Act of 1911 pro- 
vides that a measure passed by the 
House of Commons in identical form 
in three successive sessions shall be- 
come law notwithstanding its rejec- 
tion or amendment by the House, of 
Lords (A. Y. B., 1911, p. 128). The 
Government accordingly reintroduced 
the Home Rule bill in the new session 
in May, thus bringing the Parlia- 
ment Act into operation for the first 
time. The debate on the second read- 
ing, agreed to on June 10 by a vote 
of 368 to 270, dealt wholly with the 
problem of Ulster. Mr. Asquith ad- 
mitted the serious nature of the situ- 
ation but rejected all suggestion of 
compromise. Sir Edward Carson de- 
elared that Ulster had the whole 
force of the Unionist party behind 
her determination to resort to arms 
if necessary to resist the authority of 
an Irish Parliament; thenceforth, he 
promised, the Opposition would no 
longer attempt to obstruct the pas- 
sage of the bill; their duty was now 
to help the people of Ulster to or- 
ganize and to ask the people of Great 
Britain to organize for their assist- 
ance. The bill was read a third time 
on July 7 and passed by 352 to 243. 
On Lord Landsdowne’s resolution de- 
clining to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the bill until it had been 
submitted to the judgment of the 
country, the House of Lords rejected 
the measure a second time on July 15 
by a vote of 302 to 64. 

In Ulster in the meantime the 
training of an effective military force 


end of July a volunteer army of over 
60,000 men had been recruited from 
the Unionist clubs and Orange lodges 
and another 100,000 were submitting 
themselves to semi-military drill and 
discipline. Arms were being imported 
into Ulster in large quantities and 
the organization of service corps and 
a general staff was in progress. The 
Ulster Unionist Council in a confer- 
ence attended by 500 delegates at 
Belfast on Sept. 24 completed the or- 
ganization of a provisional govern- 
ment to be set up in Ulster in the 


was read a first time to five members | 


was going quietly forward. By the| 
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event of the passage of the Home 
Rule bill. The conference delegated 
all powers as a central authority 
to the executive committee of the 
Council; subsidiary to the central 
authority it appointed a military 
council and six committees, on Ulster 
volunteers, law, finance, publications, 


education, and customs, excise and 
post office. The onference decided 
further on the creation of an in- 


demnity guarantee fund of at least 
£1,000,000 to indemnify members of 
the Ulster Voluntee Force against 
personal injury or loss of life in the 
execution of orders of the provisional 
government. 

With the progress of these active 
preparations for resistance the Irish 
question entered a new and more dis- 
quieting phase. The Government, no 
longer able to depreciate the serious 
intent of the people of Ulster, was 
besieged with suggestions of compro- 
mise and conciliation. An: influential 
plea for an interparty conference on 
the Irish question was made by Lord 
Loreburn, a Liberal peer formerly 
Lord Chancellor in the present Gov- 
ernment, in a letter published in the 
London Times of Sept. 11. Mr. As- 
quith on Oct. 25 refused to accept the 
suggestion of a formal conference but 
agred to consider an informal ex- 
change of views without prejudice. 
Mr. Bonar Law, while declaring that 
the situation demanded a general elec- 
tion, on Oct. 29 accepted Mr. Asquith’s 
invitation for an exchange of views. 
During the last weeks of the year 
some further progress was made to- 
ward clearing the way for a confer- 
ence but without definite result. The 
last significant event of the year was 
the issue of proclamations prohibit- 
ing the importation into Ireland or 
the coastwise carriage of military 
arms and ammunition. 

The Welsh Church Bill—The bill 
for the disestablishment and partial 
disendowment of the Church of .Eng- 
land in Wales (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 
127) was passed by the House of 
Commons on Feb. 5 by a-’vote of 
347 to 240. Like the Home Rule bill, 
it was thrown out by the House of 
Lords on second reading on Feb. 13 
by a vote of 252 to 51. The bill 
was introduced a second time under 
the Parliament Act in May and was 
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passed on third reading in the House 
of Commons on July 8 by a vote of 
347 to 244. The House of Lords, fol- 
lowing its procedure in the second 
rejection of the Home Rule bill, de- 
clined on July 22 by a vote of 242 
to 48 to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the bill until it had been sub- 
mitted to the country. 

The Franchise Bill and Woman 
Suffrage—The Franchise and Regis- 
tration bill, designed to abolish plural 
voting and to simplify the system 
of registration for Parliamentary 
electors (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 127), 
reached the committee stage on Jan. 
23. There were then pending four 
amendments opening the franchise to 
women, of different degrees of com- 
prehensiveness, to which Mr. Asquith 
proposed to give precedence in the de- 
bate in redemption of a pledge to 
allow woman suffrage to be taken up 
in connection with the Franchise bill 
as an open question. An amendment 
proposed by Sir Edward Grey was 
accordingly moved on the 24th. The 
same day the Speaker informed the 
Cabinet that if any of the definite 
woman suffrage amendments were 
embodied in the bill, he would be 
compelled to rule at the proper time 
that the principle of the bill had been 
changed and that it would be out of 
order to proceed with it. In view of 
this ruling the Government withdrew 
the Franchise bill on the 27th, and 
offered a new pledge to the woman 
suffragists that a private bill for the 
extension of the franchise to women 
would be given in the next session the 
facilities of a Government measure. 

Incensed at this “betrayal,” the 
militant suffragists resumed on more 
violent lines their campaign of terror- 
ism. The milder tactics of window 
smashing and destruction of mail were 
abandoned for the more vigorous 
measures of arson and the bomb. 
On Feb. 19 an attempt was made to 
blow up Lloyd George’s residence at 
Walton Heath. The actual perpe- 
trators were not discovered, but as 
Mrs. Pankhurst publicly accepted re- 
sponsibility for the outrage, she was 
arrested on Feb. 24, charged with 
procuring and inciting persons to com- 
mit offenses contrary to the Malicious 
Damages to Property Act. She was 


sentenced to three years’ penal servi- 
tude. 

On entering prison Mrs. Pankhurst 
immediately resorted to the “hunger 
strike.” Hitherto the Government 
had made futile efforts to cope with 
this expedient for evading punish- 
ment. Scores of suffragist “hunger 
strikers” had been liberated on medi- 
cal grounds before their sentences 
had expired. Late in March Mr. Mc- 
Kenna, the Home Secretary, intro- 
duced a bill, popularly known as the 
“Cat and Mouse Act,” providing for 
the temporary and conditional release 
of prisoners in a condition of ill 
health caused by their own conduct 
in prison, with suspension of the cur- 
rency of sentences during the periods 
of release, the prisoners being sub- 
ject to rearrest without warrant for 
failure to observe the conditions of 
their release or to return to prison 
on the expiry of their license. 

The result of this Act, which was 
passed in April, has been to cause 
a noticeable decline in the strength 
of the militant movement. Mrs. 
Pankhurst has been released and re- 
arrested several times under its terms, 
visiting the United States during one 
of her periods of freedom. Few of 
her followers, however, have cared to 
face the rigors of repeated hunger 
strikes and during the last months 
of the year the convictions of suffra- 
gists for outrages on property have 
been comparatively few. 

While the “Cat and Mouse Act” 
was pending in the House of Lords 
the Government redeemed its latest 
pledge by permitting the introduction 
and debate of the private Dickinson 
bill for the enfranchisement of all 
women over 25 years of age entitled 
to be registered in respect of the 
household qualification applying to 
male suffrage and all wives of men 
possessing the household qualification. 
The House of Commons rejected the 
Dickinson bill on May 6 by a vote 
of 266 to 219 and thus disposed of 
the possibility of woman-suffrage 
legislation during the lifetime of the 
present Parliament. 

The Railways and Trade Union 
Acts.—Parliament was prorogued on 
March 7. In the closing days of the 
session two minor items of the Goy- 


convicted by a jury on April 3 andj ernment’s programme were enacted. 
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The Railways bill, approved by the 
House of Commons on March 6 as 
amended by the Lords, was a tardy 
fulfilment of a pledge given by the 
Government during the negotiations 
for the settlement’ of the railway 
strike in August, 1911 (A. Y. B., 
1911, pp. .1382-3), that the railway 
companies should be enabled to raise 
their rates in order to meet the in- 
creased burden thrown upon them by 
the improvement of the conditions: of 
labor. The Act does not alter in any 
way the maximum rates prescribed by 
law but facilitates the raising of 
rates within the existing maxima. 
The railways increased their rates 
on merchandise under the act on 
July 1 by an average of four per 
cent. The Trade Unions Act, ap- 
proved by the Lords on March 7, was 
a partial victory for the Labor party 
in the long fight for a reversal of the 
famous “Osborne judgment,” 
denied to trade unions the right to 
use their funds for political purposes. 
The Act authorizes a trade union to 
apply its funds to political ends with 
the approval of a majority of the 
members of the organization voting 
on a special resolution submitted for 
that purpose. 

The New Session.—A new session 
of Parliament was opened on March 
10 after a two-day recess. The legis- 
lation forecasted in the speech from 
the Throne included a measure to 
facilitate land purchase in Ireland, a 
loan to the Soudan for the develop- 
ment of cotton culture, a bill to 
abolish plural voting, and proposals 
for dealing with the mentally defec- 
tive, for the restriction of child labor, 
and for the development of a national 
system of education. A bill to abol- 
ish plural voting, one of the reforms 
contemplated in the Franchise bill 
withdrawn in January, was passed by 
the House of Commons on July 14; 
it was rejected by the House of Lords 
on July 24, the upper chamber de- 
clining to accept a bill dealing with 
plural voting without attempting to 
remove the serious imperfections of 
the electoral law. The second rejec- 
tion of the House Rule and Welsh 
Church bills was the most interesting 
feature of the session (see supra). 

Finance.—During the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1913, revenue amount- 


which | 


ed to £188,802,000 and expenditure to 
£191,556,000. Lloyd George’s fourth 
budget, presented on April 22, esti- 
mated the revenue for 1913-14 at 
£195,825,000 and the expenditure at 
£195,640,000, leaving an _ estimated 
surplus of £185,000. No change was 
proposed in taxation, which was ex- 
pected to provide £160,000,000. Of 
the expenditure the navy estimates 
accounted for £46,309,300 and the 
army estimates for £28,220,000. 
Naval Programme.—tThe naval esti- 
mates for 1913-14, were introduced by 
Winston Churchill on March 26. 
They called for an expenditure of 
£46,309,300, an increase over the pre- 
ceding year of £1,233,900. The pro- 
gramme provided for an increase of 
8,500 in personnel and the construc- 
tion of five battleships, to meet the 
accelerated increase in the German 
navy authorized in 1912 (A. Y. B., 
1912, p. 136), eight light cruisers, 
16 destroyers and a number of sub- 
sidiary craft. Mr. Churchill reiter- 
ated the determination of the British 


-Government to maintain the 16 to 


10 ratio against the next strongest 
Power, but referred to the competition 
in naval armaments as “one of the 
most stupid and unnatural chapters 
in the whole history of European 
civilization.” He proposed that all 
countries should by common consent 
take a holiday of a year in naval 
construction in 1914 or 1915, and re- 
peated the proposal with a specific 
offer to Germany in a speech at Man- 
chester on Oct. 18 (see III, Inter- 
national Relations). After the de- 
feat of the Canadian Naval bill in 
May, which deprived the British Gov- 
ernment of the expected contribution 
of three battleships (see Canada, 
supra), the building programme was 
accelerated by the laying down of 
three ships six months in advance of 
schedule. 

Commerce.—The increase in the 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom 
which has been in progress since “1908 
continued at an accelerated rate dur- 
ing 1912, the total reaching the new 
high record of £1,344,168,421, com- 
pared with £1,237,035,954 in 1911 and 
£1,212,402,841 in 1910. Imports 
were valued at £744,896,514, an ‘in- 
crease over the preceding year of 
£64,738,987 or 9.5 per cent., largely 
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in raw materials. Exports of Brit- 
ish goods totalled in value £487,434,- 
002, an increase of £33,314,704, or 
7.3 per cent., more than two-thirds 
of which was in manufactured articles. 
Reéxports of foreign and _ colonial 
products increased by £9,078,771, or 
8.8 per cent., to £111,837,905. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1913, im- 
ports were valued at £378,760,000, and 
exports at £257,056,000, compared 
with £353,995,000 and £225,313,000 
during the same period of 1912, in- 
ereases of 7 and 13.7 per cent. re- 
spectively. 

The Marconi Inquiry—A _ select 
committee of the House of Commons 
appointed in October, 1912, to investi- 
gate the contract of the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Co. for the erection 
of wireless stations in the Imperial 
system (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 128) un- 
‘covered in March sensational evidence | 
of speculation in the shares of sub- 
sidiary companies by Cabinet Minis- 
ters during the progress of the nego- 
tiations. The appointment of the 
committee on inquiry was the out- 
come of veiled newspaper charges that 
the Government had been influenced 
to enter into a disadvantageous con- 
tract by Ministers financially inter- 
ested in the British Marconi company. 
All the charges unmistakably pointed 
to Sir Rufus Isaacs, the Attorney- 
General, whose brother, Godfrey 
Isaacs, was the managing director of 
the Marconi company. Sir Rufus 
Isaacs denied in the House of Com- 
mons that he had speculated in Mar- 
econi shares and his statement was 
accepted in good faith as covering 
the whole ground. It transpired dur- 
ing the course of the inquiry, how- 
ever, that Sir Rufus Isaaes had in 
fact purchased from another brother, 
Harry Isaacs, who had no connection 
with the British company, 10,000 
shares in the American Marconi com- 
pany, though subsequent to the con- 
clusion of the contract with the 
British company, and had later dis- 
posed of a part of his holdings to 
Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Murray. 
of Elibank, the chief Liberal whip. 
Sir Rufus Isaacs explained that his 
former statement had referred only 
to the shares of the British company. 
Further disclosures in May proved | 
the Master of Elibank to have in- 


vested the funds of the Liberal party 
in American Marconi stock. The re- 
port of the select committee, pub- 
lished on June 13, found that there 
was no ground in any of these trans- 
actions for a’charge of corruption or 
unfaithfulness to publie duty, or for 
any reflection on the honor of the 
Ministers concerned, since the Ameri- 
can company was, as the Ministers 
understood, entirely independent of 
the British company and had no in- 
terest, direct or indirect, in the con- 
tract of the latter with the British 
Government. In a debate on the re-_ 
port in the House of Commons on 
June 18 Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. 
Lloyd George frankly conceded that 
their dealings in Marconi shares and 
their failure to make a full explana- 
tion to Parliament when the question 
was first raised were errors of judg- 
ment. A _ resolution of vindication 
moved in amendment to an Opposition 
motion of qualified censure was adopt- 
ed on the following day by a vote of — 
346 to 268. 

During the progress of the inquiry, 
the Marconi company, in February, 
repudiated its agreement with the 
Government. A special committee ap- 
pointed by the Postmaster-General to 
investigate the existing systems of 
wireless telegraphy reported on May 
1 that the Marconi system was the 
only one capable of fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the Imperial wireless 
chain. A new contract was accord- 
ingly negotiated with the Marconi 
company in June along lines substan- 
tially similar to the earlier agree- 
ment, but with the 10 per cent. roy- 
alty distributed over four parts of the 
apparatus, so that any part can be dis- 
carded by the Government at any. 
time. The contract was approved by 
the House of Commons on Aug. 8. 


The Lord Chief Justice—Lord Al- 


vestone, Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land since 1900, resigned for reasons 
of health early in October. Sir Ru- 
fus Isaacs, the Attorney-General, was 
appointed to succeed him on October 
19, Sir John Simon, Solicitor-General, 
was appointed Attorney-General with 
a seat in the Cabinet, and his place 
was filled by the appointment of S. O. — 
Buckmaster as Solicitor-General. 

National Insurance.—Medical bene-— 
fit under the National Insurance Act 
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went into effect on Jan. 15 with ade- 
quate panels of doctors in every dis- 
trict except certain sections of Lon- 
don. The opposition of the British 
Medical Association, to the terms of- 
fered by Lloyd George was completely 
defeated by the defections in progress 
at the end of 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p.-129), and on Jan. 18 the members 
of the Association were released from 
their pledge not to accept service un- 
der the Act. On Feb. 7 Lloyd George 
announced that 14,000,000 persons 
were insured and contributing under 
the Act, 5,000 were in tuberculosis 
sanatoria, and 15,000 doctors had 
joined the panels. 

The Liberal Land Policy.—The long- 
expected ‘Liberal campaign for land 
reform was opened by Lloyd George at 
Bolton on Oct. 11 in a speech re- 
viewing the drawbacks of rural life 
in England as disclosed by the report 
of an investigation by a special com- 
mittee of the party (The Land: Re- 
port of the Land Inquiry Committee, 
published by Hodder and Stoughton). 
The report treated as subsidiary the 
important question of the rehabilita- 
tion of agriculture as an industry, 
and concentrated attention on the con- 
dition of the agricultural laborer, 
arising from monopolistic holding of 
land by large owners. The chief evils 
to be corrected, according to the re- 
port, were inadequate wages, bad 
housing, insecurity of tenure, and the 
system of game preservation. The 
Liberal programme, announced by 
Lloyd George at Swindon on Oct. 22, 
followed closely the recommendations 
of the report.- The Government pro- 
poses to create a new Ministry of 
Lands to which is to be assigned all 
the existing functions of the Board 
of Agriculture, the administration of 
the law affecting settled estates, the 
machinery of valuation, and the reg- 
istration of titles and land transfer. 
Besides, the Ministry of Lands is to 
exercise, through commissions of a ju- 
dicial character, control and supervi- 
sion of the land generally, including 
small holdings, land purchase, dis- 
putes between landlord and tenant, 
reclamation of waste land, afforesta- 
tion, and development of uncultivated 
land. The commissioners are to be em- 
powered to award full compensation 
and exemplary damages in cases of 


“capricious” eviction; in case of sale 
to award compensation to the tenant 


‘for improvements and for disturbance; 


to’ fix and revise rents; to grant re- 
ductions of rent to permit farmers to 
pay their laborers a minimum living 
wage to be fixed by the State; to es- 
tablish reasonable hours of labor; to 
fix the price of land in condemnation 
proceedings; and to acquire unculti- 
vated land and to afforest, reclaim or 
equip it with a view to cultivation. 
Houses for agricultural laborers, the 
number of which required is estimated 
at 120,000, are to be provided by the 
Government out of the reserve fund 
under the National Insurance Act; 
each house is to have a garden suf- 
ficient to supply the occupier with 
vegetables all the year round and for 
the whole an economic rent is to be 
charged. The Liberal programme con- 
templated also amendments to the 
law of game preservation, to protect 
tenant occupiers against destruction 
of crops by pheasants and other game. 

Labor Troubles.——Labor troubles in 
1913 were neither so acute nor so 
widespread as in either of the two 
previous years. The events of the. 
year, however, disclosed new and dis- 
quieting tendencies towards an implac- 
able warfare between labor and capi- 
tal. Syndicalism for the first time be- 
came an important factor in the labor 
unrest. Late in August employers of 
labor in Dublin revolted against the 
tyranny of the Irish Transport Work- 


lers’ Union, a syndicalist organization 


whose secretary, James Larkin, had 
disorganized local industry by calling 
out its members in support of a series 
of trivial disputes. Employers in 
various industries declared lockouts 
against the members of this organiza- 
tion which eventually affected about 
13,000 workers. The lockouts were fol- 
lowed by fatal riots which the police 
suppressed with severity; meetings of 
the Transport Workers’ Union were 
proscribed and Larkin was arrested on 
the charge of sedition and incitement 
to riot. He was convicted by a jury on 
Oct. 27 and sentenced to seven months’ 
imprisonment. His followers threat- 
ened tomake his conviction an election 
issue in every by-election in Great 
Britain. The prospect of the defection 
of the Labor party from support of 
the Liberal Home Rule policy threw 
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the Nationalists into a panic. On 
Nov. 8 Reading returned a Unionist 
in a by-election to fill the vacancy 


caused by the promotion of Sir Rufus | 


Isaacs, after a campaign in which 
Home Rule was made the sole issue, 
and in another election in 
gowshire on the same day the Liberal 
majority was reduced by three-fourths. 
Faced by these results, the Govern- 


ment also became panic stricken, and | 


on Noy. 13 Larkin was pardoned. 
With his prestige among the Dublin 
labor element immeasurably height- 
ened by the Government’s blunder, 
Larkin set out for England to carry 
the “fiery cross” of a general strike 
throughout the United Kingdom. A 
special Trades Union Congress in Lon- 
don on Dee. 9, however, rejected a 
resolution in favor of a sympathetic 
strike throughout the British Isles in 
support of the transport workers in 
Dublin and repudiated Larkin’s prin- 
ciples and practice as a labor leader. 
The Dublin strike, denied the support 
of the English unionists, immediately 
collapsed. 

The repudiation of Larkin by the 
British labor leaders was a definite 
rejection 6f syndicalism. Other strikes 
during the Summer, however, indi- 


cated that the leaders are no longer | 
able to control the rank and file of | 


trade unionists. Railway workers at 
Liverpool, Birmingham and Cardiff, 
eotton workers at Bolton, and other 
isolated groups struck for petty 
grievances in violation of contracts 
and in defiance of the wishes of the 
central organizations of their unions. 
This new tendeney in British labor is 
regarded with grave apprehension. 
Against the growing tyranny of or- 
ganized labor, capital has begun to 
consolidate its resources for defence of 
its freedom to bargain individually 
with free workers or collectively with 
trade unions. In September large em- 
ployers of labor completed the or- 
ganization of the United Kingdom 
Employers’ Defence Union, the mem- 
bers of which propose to guarantee a 
fund of $250,000,000 for mutual pro- 
tection. The Union disclaims an anti- 
trade union attitude, but it proposes 
to use the guarantee fund to defend 
members against the interference of 
outside organizations, to uphold the 


inviolability of contracts, and, when| full discussion, 229 of the 282 Un’ 
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|form.—In January a peaceful revolu- 
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strikes are forced upon them, to pre- 
vent intimidation of workmen by 
members of trade unions or any other 
kindred organizations. : 


The Unionist Party and Tariff Re- 


tion in the Unionist party gave a new 
definition to the policy of tariff reform 
based on Imperial preference intro- 
duced into English polities by Joseph 
Chamberlain in 1903. The principle 
of taxing imports of food, to which 
Mr. Chamberlain and his disciples ad- 
hered as an essential element of Im- 
perial preference, divided the Union- 
ist party into two hostile camps. 
The retirement of Mr. Balfour after 
the two unsuccessful campaigns of 
1910 and the choice as leader of Bonar 
Law, an exponent of scientific protec- 
tion and an ardent Imperialist, was a 

triumph for the advocates of tariff re- 

form. They attempted to consolidate 

their victory by persuading Mr. Law 

in November, 1912, to permit Lord 

Lansdowne to withdraw a pledge given 

by Mr. Law to his Manchester con- 

stituents that in the event of the sue- 

cess of the Unionist party no new 

tariff would be imposed without a 

direct appeal by referendum to the 

electors; but they failed to take ac- ~ 
count of a powerful and growing sen- 

timent in the party, the result of the 

extraordinary trade prosperity of the 

last two or three years and of the in- 

creasingly socialistic tendencies of the — 
Liberal Gover nment, in favor of elim- 
inating tariff reform from the Union- 
ist programme and of fighting the next 
general election on a critical and de- 
fensive rather than an offensive plat- 
form. The result was an immediate 
outbreak of discontent, which was ag- 
gravated by a new statement of policy 
by Mr. Law in a speech at Ashton on 
Dec. 16, 1912. After rehearsing the 
arguments for protection and colonial — 
preference, Mr. Law declared that the 
Unionist party had not abandoned the 
principle of food duties, but as food — 
duties were contemplated solely for 
the sake of Imperial preference, they 
proposed to impose them only after a 
conference of the colonies had con- 
sidered the whole subject of preferen- 
tial trade and had declared a tariff on - 
foodstuffs to be essential for prefer- 
ence. On Jan. 10, after a frank 
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ist members of Parliament represent- 
ing all sections of the party, presented 
a memorial to Mr. Law assuring him 
of the absolute loyalty of the party 
but expressing the hope that food du- 
ties would not be made an issue in 
the next campaign. They requested a 
modification of the Unionist policy to 
include a pledge that, should it prove 
desirable after consultation with the 
colonies to impose new duties on food 
in order to secure the most effective 
system of preference, the new tariff 
would not be established until it had 
been approved by the people at a gen- 
eral election. With the loyal concur- 


rence of Austen Chamberlain, the pro- | 


tagonist of Imperial preference based | 


on food duties, Mr. Law accepted the | 


modification on Jan. 13, and on the 
24th restated at Edinburgh the pro- 
gramme of the reunited party: to im- 
pose a tariff on foreign manufactured 
goods lower than that of any other in- 
dustrial country; to give the colonies 
the largest preference in the home 
market possible without the imposi- 
tion of new duties on food; and to es- 
tablish throughout the Empire, by 
means approved by the colonies and 
by the British electorate, codperation 
in trade as well as in defence. 


THE COLONIES 


Australia—The chief event of the 
year was the fifth general election 
since the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth. Alfred Deakin, thrice 
Premier of the Commonwealth and 
Australia’s pioneer leader in the Im- 
perial movement, resigned the leader- 
ship of the Liberal party early in 
January. His successor was Joseph 
Cook, a Liberal of Radical sympathies 
inherited from a brief period of lead- 
ership of the Labor party in New 
South Wales in the early nineties, who 
had been Minister of Defence in Mr. 
Deakin’s last Cabinet. Under Mr. 
Cook’s leadership the Liberals made 
a vigorous campaign in opposition to 
proposed constitutional amendments 
for the nationalization of monopolies 
and the establishment of complete con- 
trol by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment over commerce and commercial 
organizations, two of which had been 
| onee defeated in 1911 (A. Y. B., 1911, 

p. 133). The Liberal platform pledged 
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the party to the maintenance of state 
rights, the development of Australian 
defence, the maintenance of the exist- 
ing tariff and the appointment of a 
permanent tariff and industrial com- 
mission, a policy of Imperial reciproc- 
ity by preference, and the establish- 
ment of a contributory scheme of na- 
tional insurance. The Labor party ' 
made the six constitutional amend- 
ments the principal issue of the cam- 
paign and offered an extensive pro- 
gramme of commercial reforms. The 
election of June 30 overturned the 
Labor majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and gave the Liberals 38 
members, a majority of one. Of the 
18 Senators elected, 11 were Laborites, 
reducing the Liberal representation to 
only seven of the 36 seats. 

All the referenda were rejected by 
small majorities. Mr. Fisher resigned 
the Premiership on June 20, and on 
the 24th Mr. Cook completed the fol- 
lowing Cabinet, assuming himself the 
portfolio of Home Affairs: Treasurer, 
Sir J. Forrest; Attorney-General, W. 
H. Irvine; Defence, Senator E. D. Mil- 
len; External Affairs, P. M. Glynn; 
Trade and Customs, L. E. Groom; 
Postmaster-General, A. Wynne; Vice- 
President of the Executive Council, 
Senator J. H. McColl; and W. H. 
Kelly and Senator J. S. Clemons, with- 
out portfolio. 

Parliament was opened on July 9 
and on Aug. 12 Mr. Cook announced 
a programme practically identical 
with the Liberal platform. Except 
where it coincides with the Labor plat- 
form, however, the Ministerial pro- 
gramme is of practical importance 
only as campaign material. Under 
existing conditions it is impossible for 
Parliament to make any progress, and 
Mr. Cook announced on Aug. 21 that 
the Government would shortly appeal 
to the country. 

The provision of the Commonwealth 
constitution authorizing the creation 
of an Interstate Commission was put 
into effect by an act passed during the 
last session of the Labor Parliament. 
The Commission of three members 
created by the Act combines the func- 
tions of a tariff and a railway com- 
mission. It is empowered to inquire 
into production, prices, exports, im- 
ports, wages, profits, immigration, 
labor, and other matters having a 
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bearing on the operation of the tariff, 
in which the Commission is authorized 
to recommend changes in the direc- 
tion of scientific protection. The Com- 
mission has jurisdiction also over in- 
terstate waters used for either naviga- 
tion or irrigation and it is further 
empowered to fix maximum rates for 
any service of common carriers. 

The budget for 1913-14, presented 
to Parliament on Oct. 2, estimated the 
revenue at £21,462,000. Expenditure 
was estimated to absorb not only all 


the revenue but also the surplus of | 
£2,653,000 accumulated from previous | 


years. The chief increase in expendi- 
ture was for defence. This item 
amounted to £5,750,000, an increase of 
£1,400,000 over the actual expenditure 
of 1912; £1,000,000 was provided for 
naval construction, £1,500,000 for 
other naval purposes, and £3,250,000 
for military purposes. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1913, revenue was 
£21,899,413 and expenditure £21,507,- 
863. 

Both exports and imports showed a 
small increase in the fiscal year ending 
June 30. Exports of merchandise 
were valued at £68,512,035 compared 
with £66,602,964 in 1912; and imports 
at £75,746,287, compared with £71,- 
278,986 the preceding year. Imports 
increasing at a more rapid rate than 
exports, the balance of trade in mer- 
chandise against Australia increased 
from £4,676,022 in 1912 to £7,234,252. 
In 1912 net exports of gold and spe- 
cie turned the unfavorable balance to 
a balance on the credit side of £13,- 
137,579; in 1913, however, the net ex- 
ports of gold and specie decreased to 
£5,441,196 leaving the total balance of 
trade still £1,793,056 against Aus- 
tralia. 

A board to. which the Common- 
wealth Government submitted the 
prize designs for the new capital city 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 752) decided early 
in January against the use of any one 
of them in toto. For the central area 
the design of Mr. Griffin was broadly 
followed, but features from several 
of the premiated and purchased de- 
signs were incorporated in the final 
plan. On March 12 the foundation 
stone of the first structure was laid 
by Lord Denham, the Governor-Gen- 
eral, and the capital was formally 
named “Canberra.” 
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Egypt.—Lord Kitchener’s second re- 
port, published late in May, recorded 
continued prosperity during 1912. The 
political condition of Egypt is mate- 
rially improved; party strife has de- 
creased: and the Legislative Council 
is at last of assistance to the Gov- 
ernment. The raising of the Assuan 
Dam was completed in December, 
1912; it is now proposed to build a 
new dam on the White Nile 40 miles 
above Khartum by which the supply 
of water to the agricultural lands of 
Lower Egypt may be still further reg- 
ulated. Rural savings banks have 
been established and a new law ex- - 
empts the holdings of small farmers 
from seizure for debt. Road building 
has been undertaken on a large scale. 
New resources are being developed and 
Egypt exported crude petroleum in - 
1912 for the first time. The Soudan 
is now very nearly self-supporting and 
will soon be producing cotton in large 
quantities. The Imperial Govern- 
ment decided during the year to guar- 
antee a loan of £3,000,000 for its fur- 
ther development. 

Sweeping changes in the parliamen- 
tary system were made by new organic 
and electoral laws promulgated on 
July 21. The legislature under the 
old system consisted of two bodies: 
a Legislative Council of 14 perma- 
nent and 16 elected members; and a 
General Assembly, whose sole legis- 
lative duty was to approve new taxes, 
composed of six Ministers, the 30 
members of the Legislative Council, 
and 46 other elected members. These 
two bodies are now amalgamated into 
a Legislative Assembly of 89 members, 
of whom 66 are elected on the basis 
of one representative for each 200,000 
of population, one-third retiring every — 
two years. The system of election is 
made much more democratic. While 
all elections are still indirect, the elec- 
tions in the third degree are abolished 
and the number of electors is greatly 
increased, to one for every 50 inhabi- 
tants. The system of nominated mem- 
bers, one-third of whom also retire 
every two years, is intended to secure ~ 
the representation of minorities; cer- — 
tain classes of the population, the 
Copts, Bedouins, merchants, educa- 
tionists, ete., are thus guaranteed a 
specified representation. The grow- 
ing political responsibility of the 


a 


Egyptians is recognized by endowing 
| the Legislative Assembly with the 

' means of compelling the Government 
to undertake a careful and prolonged 
study of any projects of laws which 
do not meet with the approval of the 
Assembly. 

India.—The financial statement for 
the year 1912-13 showed a revenue of 
£86,985,300 and expenditure of £83,- 
623,400. The surplus of £3,361,900 
again exceded that of the budget esti- 
mate by nearly two millions sterling. 
The estimates for 1913-14 show a sur- 
plus of £1,311,200, with both revenue 
and expenditure on a slightly smaller 
scale than in the preceding year. 

The trade returns for the fiscal 
year ended March 31 emphasize the 
remarkable commercial prosperity of 
India. Imports increased from £92,- 
383,256 in 1912 to £107,343,902 in 
1913; and exports from £147,878,013 
to £161,204,782. India is absorbing 
gold and silver at an enormous and 
increasing rate. The excess of imports 
over exports of precious metals was 
£28,731,294 in 1912 and £34,021,325 
in 1913. 

New Zealand—A ieieue in the 
_ form of New Zealand’s contribution to 
the Imperial Navy was effected by a 
bill pased by the lower house of the 
Dominion Parliament on Dec. 4. The 
_ annual subsidy of $100,000 is to be dis- 
' continued. Instead, New Zealand is to 
train her own personnel in a vessel 
loaned by the Admiralty for the pur- 

pose. The Government proposes to 
_ build a fast cruiser in Great Britain 
/ to supplement two light cruisers 
placed in New Zealand waters by the 
Admiralty for the protection of com- 
merce. This ship and others acquired 
by New Zealand will be administered 
| by the colony in time of peace, but 
will pass under the direct control of 
the Admiralty on the outbreak of 
hostilities or if otherwise urgently re- 
! quired. 
| Revenue in the fiscal year ending 

March 31 reached £11,734,072, an in- 
erease over the preceding year of 
£701,528. Expenditure amounted to 
} £11, 082, 038, an increase of only £47,- 
670, but the apparent surplus for the 


year was wiped out by the transfer 
of £750,000 from the revenue account 
\to the public works account. The | 
| public debet of the Dominion was in- 
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creased by £5,706,850 during the year; 
the total debt now exceds £90,000,000. 

South Africa—The Defense Act of 
1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 132) went 
into effect on Jan. 1. Its popularity 
exceded al] expectations. The speech 
from the Throne at the opening of Par- 
liament on Jan. 24 announced that the 
voluntary registration for military 
service had already placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government a force great- 
ly in excess of the requirements. 

The energies of Parliament during 
the early weeks of the session were 
crippled by the dispute between the 
Premier and General Hertzog. The 
situation was discussed in a full cau- 
cus of the Nationalist party on 
Feb. 5. The party decided by a large 
majority to support the Premier, and 
although the Government suffered an 
adverse vote during the session which 
ended on June 16, the record of legis- 
lation included acts for the regula- 
tion of immigration and native owner- 
ship of land, the equalization of taxa- 
tion, the authorization of an extensive 
programme of railway construction, 
and other measures of importance. 
Racial antagonism prevented the pas- 
sage of the bill for the establishment 
of a national university, one of the 
chief items of the Government’s pro- 
gramme, for which Sir Julius Wern- 
her, who died in 1912, had bequeathed 
an endowment of £500,000. 

A final effort to compose the differ- 
ences within the Nationalist party was 
made in the annual party conference 
in November. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to find a basis of compromise, 
and General Hertzog and his followers 
finally seceded from the party after 
the conference had approved the pol- 
icy of the Government by a vote of 
131 to 90. 

In July the Government was called 
upon to deal with a serious labor 
crisis. Late in May an insignificant 
dispute over a rearrangement of work 
in one of the Rand mines developed 
into a strike of white miners for rec- 
ognition of their union. For several 
weeks the trouble was confined to one 
locality. The Federation of Trades, 
however, was known to be laying plans 
for a general strike and at the end of 
June the miners got out of hand and 
brought the whole movement prema- 
‘turely to a head. By July 3 all work 
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was suspended on the Rand and the 
railway workers were threatening to 
strike in sympathy with the miners. 
The Government drafted into the min- 
ing area all the available police and 
called out all the Imperial troops in 
the colony. On July 4 serious riots oc- 
curred in Johannesburg, in which 19 
miners were killed and over 30 seri- 
ously injured, and on the following 
day the city was placed under mar- 
tial law. On the 5th General Botha 
persuaded the miners to accept a tem- 
porary agreement by which they 
should be reinstated without penalty 
whenever the mines were reopened 
pending a Government inquiry into 
their grievances. After three weeks 
of negotiation the mine operators of- 
fered substantial concessions to the 
men, including the recognition of the 
union on certain conditions, and 
the Government renewed their prom- 
ise of a commission of inquiry. The 
miners, however, rejected the terms 
on July 26 and the Federation of 
Labor again threatened to  pro- 
claim a general strike if the full 
demands of the men were not con- 


reconsider the demands of the miners 
and took the most complete measures 
against disorder, even to elaborate 
arrangements for the repatriation of 
the native miners who had shown 
signs. of incipient revolt. Publie opin- 
ion was strongly on the side of the 
Government, and as the miners and 
railway workers withdrew their sup- 
port, the extremists of the Federation 
of Trades were obliged to recede from 
their position on July 31 and to aban- 
don the projected general strike. 
The budget for 1913-14 estimated 
revenue at £15,389,000 and expendi-~ 
ture at £16,419,264; it is proposed to 
make up the greater part of the defi- 


cit by drawing on the unappropri- — 


ated balance of the surplus of 1910- 
11, of which some £677,000 still re-_ 
mains. 

Imports in 1912 were yalued at 
£39,845,210, and exports at £61,594,- 
113. In 1911 the value of imports 
was £38,035,495, and of exports, £55,- 
389,353. Exports of mineral products 
increased from £45,268,666 in 1911 to 
£49,367,230 in 1912; they included in 
the latter year £38,342,306 in gold 
and £9,153,316 in diamonds. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


ceded. The Government refused to 
FRANCE 
The Presidential Election—Ray- 


mond Poincaré was elected President 
of the French Republic in joint vote 
of the Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties on Jan. 17, to succeed Armand 
Falliéres for the seven-year term be- 
ginning Feb. 18, 1913. M. Poincaré’s 
chief opponents were M. Pams, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, M. Vaillant, a 
Socialist deputy, M. Deschanel, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
M. Ribot. On the first ballot M. 
Poincaré fell short of the necessary 
majority by eight votes. On the sec- 
ond ballot the supporters of the minor 
candidates transferred their votes to 
the three leaders; the final result was: 
M. Poincaré, 483; M. Pams, 296; M. 
Vaillant, 69, in a total vote of 859. 
M. Poincaré’s election was exceeding- 
ly popular in spite of the political 
bitterness excited by the contest. He 
was inaugurated on Feb. 18. 


The Briand Ministry.—M. Poincaré — 


resigned the Premiership on the day 
following his election to the Presi- 
dency, and a few hours later M. Fal- 
liéres received the collective resigna- 
tion of the entire Ministry. A new 
Cabinet was formed by Aristide Bri- 
and, in which the portfolios were 
distributed as follows: Interior, M. 
Briand; Justice, Louis Barthou; Pub- 
lic Instruction, Jules Steeg; War, — 
Eugéne Etienne; Marine, Pierre Bau- 
din; Foreign Affairs, Charles Jon- 
nart; Finance, Louis Klotz: Colonies, 
Jean Moret; Agriculture, Fernand 
David; Commerce, Gabriel Guist’hau; 
Public Works, Jean Dupuy; Labor, 
René Besnard. The new Ministry met 
the Chamber on Jan. 24 with a long 
list of legislative proposals, the most 
important of which was a scheme for 
enabling trade unions to act in a cor- 
porate capacity. M. Briand subse- 
quently declared the adherence of his 
Ministry to the essential features of 
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the Electoral Reform bill which passed 
the Chamber in 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p. 135). 

The Barthou Ministry—On March 
18 the Senate rejected the principle 
of proportional representation embod- 
ied in this measure and the Briand 
Ministry immediately resigned. A 
new Cabinet was formed on the 2lst 
by Louis Barthou, with the following 
distribution of portfolios: Public In- 
_ struction, M. Barthou; Interior, Louis 
Klotz; Justice, Antoine Ratier; Fi- | 
nance, Charles Dumont; War, Eugéne | 
Etienne; Marine, Pierre Baudin; For- 
eign Affairs, Etienne Pichon; Posts | 
and Telegraphs, Louis Massé; Agri-| 
culture, Etienne Clementel; Labor, 
M. Cheron; Colonies, Jean Moret: 
_ Publie Works, M. Thierry. The Min- | 
_ isterial declaration of policy commu- | 
_ nicated to the Chamber on March 25 | 
was confined almost exclusively to 
unqualified approval of the pro- | 
_ gramme of the Briand Ministry for | 
the increase of the French army. The | 
| programme was approved by the omi- | 
| nous majority of 63. 

The Army Bill——France replied to 
the projected increase in the German 
_army before the programme of the 
| German War Office was officially pub- 
lished (see Germany, infra). On| 
‘March 6 the Briand Ministry intro- 
| duced a bill in the Chamber of Depu- 
_ties to increase the peace strength of 
_the Army by the restoration of the 
three-year term of military serivce. 
reduced to two years by the law of 
1905. The bill also increased by two 
years the term of service with the 
\reserves, raising the total period of 
liability from 25 to 28 years—three 
years with the colors, 11 years in the 
jreserve of the active Army, seven 
jyears in the Territorial Army, and 
‘seven years in the Territorial Reserve. 
)At the same time the Ministry asked 
for an extraordinary credit for mili- 
jtary purposes of $100,000,000, but 
this demand was later reduced to 
$84,000,000. The Socialists and syn- 
dicalists made an active campaign 
against the bill and fomented a few 
isolated outbreaks of mutiny among 
= soldiers whose term expired in 
] 


ainly for political effect in view of 
he impending elections, and the Gov- 
ernment’s programme was popularly 
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accepted as a necessary sacrifice. In 
the Chamber provisions were added 
for an allowance of about 25 cents a 
day with 10 cents additional for each 
child under 16 to families whose sole 
support is serving in the Army, and 
for the incorporation of physically se- 
lected conscripts at the age of 20 
instead of 21, thus abolishing the 
retroactive features. of the original 
measure. The bill was passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies on July 19 by 
a vote of 358 to 204; on Aug. 7 it 
was approved without change by the 
Senate by a vote of 250 to 37. By 
the new law the peace strength of the 
Army is raised to 673,000, an increase 
of about 170,000 men. 

Finance—The budget for 1913 was 
not passed until July, seven months 
in arrear. After various revisions the 
estimate of the initial deficit was in- 
creased from the original figure of 
$32,200,000 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 135) 
to $85.087,000. The final estimate of 
expenditure was $948,000,000. This 
estimate did not include large supple- 
mentary votes for armaments and 
other purposes. The additional rey- 
enue required to meet the deficit in 
1913 and the further financial bur- 


_dens of 1914, estimated at $39,200,000, 


was to be obtained from increases in 
the tax on alcohol and in the stamp 
duties and from new taxes on col- 
lieries, electric lamps and motion- 
picture films. 

The budget for 1914 introduced in 
the Chamber of Deputies on Noy. 4 
foreshadowed another enormous deficit. 
It estimated revenue at $915,860,000 
and expenditures at $1,074,660,000. 
To meet the anticipated deficit of 
$158.800,000, the Government pro- 
posed to increase indirect taxation by 
another $60,000,000; a special loan of 
$80,000,000 was proposed to’ relieve 
the general budget of the expenditure 
from 1911 to 1913 on the military 
operations in Morocco; and the bal- 
ance was to be covered by the rem- 
nant of the surplus realized in the 
fiseal year 1912. 

To meet the extraordinary expendi- 
ture involved in the increase of the 
Army and the cost of the pacification 


913. The opposition, however, was of Morocco the Government on Nov. 


14 introduced in the Chamber a bill 
for the issue of $260,000,000 of per- 
petual three per cent. rentes. For 
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the service and redemption of the new 
debt it proposed to levy certain suc- 
cession duties and a progressive tax 
on ineomes above $2,000. The Com- 
mittee on Fiscal Legislation approved 
a loan of $180,000,000 to eover the 
military expenditure buf refused to 


include the cost of the Morocco ex- 
penditure. They rejected also the 
succession duties and recommended 


instead a personal and annual tax on 
capital, in addition to the tax on in- 
comes. In the Chamber the Govern- 
ment urged the immediate necessity 
of raising the full’ amount of the 
proposed loan and insisted that the 
new rentes should enjoy all the im- 
munities from taxation of the, old. 
On this latter point the Government 
was defeated on Dee. 1 by a vote of 
290 to 265 and M. Barthou at once 
placed the resignation of the Cabinet 
in the hands of President Poincaré. 

The Doumergue Ministry.—The con- 
flict over the Electoral Reform bill 
‘combined with the fiscal question 
made the situation one of extreme dif- 
ficulty. M. Ribot and M. Jean Dupuy 
refused the offer of the Premiership 
and the President finally called upon 
Senator Gaston Doumergue, a leader 
of the Socialist-Radical party, who 
formed the following Cabinet on Dee. 
8: Foreign Affairs, M. Doumergue; 
Interior, René Renoult; Justice, Bien- 
venu Martin; War, Joseph J. B. E. 
Noulens; Marine, Ernest Monis; Fi- 
nance, Joseph Caillaux; Publie In- 
struction, René Vivani; Publie Works, 
Fernand David; Commerce, Louis J. 
Malvy; Colonies, Albert F. Lebrun; 
Agriculture, Maurice Reynaud; La- 
bor, Albert Metin. 

The new Ministry met the Chamber 
on Dee. 11. M. Caillaux definitely 
announced the postponement of the 
loan and an attempt to bind the Goy- 
ernment to prevent the prior issue 
of any foreign loan in Paris was de- 
feated. The Ministry secured a ma- 
jority of 161 on a vote of confidence 
but with the undertaking that the 
Government would give precedence to 
national over foreign necessities. 

Electoral Reform.—On Novy. 18 the 
Chamber of Deputies passed a second 
time the Electoral Reform bill of 
1912. In its original form (A. Y. B., 
1912, p. 135) the bill proposed the 
substitution of serutin de liste for 
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serutin Warrondissement and propor- 
tional representation by means of the 
electoral quotient. The Senate, as 
noted above, accepted the principle of 
serutin de liste but rejected the pro- 
vision for the representation of mi- 
norities. During the second debate in 
the Chamber this provision was re- 
stored and the amended bill, ~passed 
by a vote of 333 to 225, was returned 
to the Senate, which still remains © 
fundamentally opposed to proportion: 
al representation. 

Commerce.—l'rance’s foreign trade 
in 1912 showed a slight decrease in 
imports and a somewhat larger in- 
crease in exports over the figures for 
1911. Imports were valued at $1,534,- 
515,208, compared with $1,556,704,804 
in 1911; and exports at $1,280,816,- 
322, compared with $1,172,833,787 the 
previous year. Imports from the 
United States increased from $159,- — 
584,559 to $168,682,000, while exports 
to the United States inereased from — 
$119,583,254 to $136,283,160. 


GERMANY | 


The Army Bill.—A large increase in 
the German army, justified by the 
pleas of the growth of the Pan Slav 
movement in the East and the devel- 
opment of French chauvinism in the 
West, was foreshadowed in a speech — 
of the Imperial Chancellor in Febru- 
ary. The full proposals of the Goyv- 
ernment were published on March 28. 
The programme called for an inerease | 
in peace strength of 4,000 officers, — 
15,000 non-commissioned, 117,000 pri- 


peace strength of the army in privates— 
from 544,000 to 661,000, or from 0.84 
to 1.02 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, involving an annual increase in 
recruiting of about 66,000, and in 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
to 146,000. In addition to the for- 
mation of new units and an increase 
in the peace strength of the existing 
establishment, the bill proposed to 
triple the war chest of $30,000,000; to 
expend $52,500,000 on the defences of 
the eastern frontier, and to strengthen 
the air fleet by an expenditure 
$20,000,000 on land equipment 

the foundation of a naval air fleet 
10 airships and 50 aeroplanes. e 
recurring annual expenditure involved 
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in the scheme was estimated at $47,- 
500,000, the non-recurring expendi- 
ture at $262,500,000. To provide the 
non-recurring expenditure the Govern- 
ment proposed to leyy a special tax 
of 0.5 per cent. on all property above 
an exemption limit of $2,500 and a 
tax on individual and corporate in- 
comes above $12,500. The permanent 
expenditure the Government proposed 
to obtain from an increase in the con- 
tributions of the individual statés 
from 20 cents to 51 cents per head 
of population, for which the states 
were expected to provide by the estab- 
lishment of a property tax before 
1916, 

All the parties except the Social- 
ists accepted the Government’s pro- 
gramme as a national necessity and 
the Army bill was approved by the 
Reichstag on June 30 without mate- 
rial change. The financial provi- 
sions, however, were almost completely 
transformed. The extraordinary levy 
on property was changed from a flat 
rate to a graduated scale rising from 
0.15 per cent. on the first $14,500 
over an exemption limit of $2,000 to 
1.5 per cent. on fortunes over $1,250,- 
000; a graduated tax on incomes 
other than income from property was 
added, rising from one per cent. on 
the first $1,250 over an exemption 
limit of the same amount to eight 
per cent. on incomes over $125,000. 


| To meet the permanent expenditure, 


the proposed increase in the contribu- 
tions of the individual states was 
rejected in favor of a graduated Im- 
perial tax on property increment, to 
be assessed every three years, rising 
in double progression, according to 
the amount both of property and of 
the increase, above an exemption limit 
of $5,000 of property and $2,500 of 
increase. 

The War Office Scandal—While the 
Army bill was pending in the Reichs- 
tag the disclosure of irregularities 
in the War Office and the Admiralty 
threatened for a time seriously to 
exasperate popular discontent with 
the ‘new burden of armament taxa- 
tion. <A Socialist Deputy informed 
the Reichstag on April 18 that traffic 
in military and naval secret docu- 
ments between subordinate War Office 
and Admiralty officials and German 
armament firms, especially Krupps, 


had been discovered and was under in- 
vestigation by the Government. It was 
further alleged that certain armament 
firms were in the habit of codperat- 
ing with foreign firms to promote 
international rivalry in armaments 
by inspiring inflammatory articles in 
chauvinistic journals. The admission 
of the Minister of War that secret 
documents had been obtained by 
Krupps through bribery in the War 
Office created a most painful impres- 
sion. It transpired that the War 
Office had been informed of the ir- 
regularities in October, 1912, and had 
caused the arrest of six minor Govy- 
ernment officials and two Krupp 
agents in February. The officials were 
brought to trial in July and the 
Krupp agents in November; all the 
accused were convicted and sentenced 
to short terms of imprisonment, with 
the exception of the principal Krupp 
agent who received the option of a 
fine. 

The Military in Alsace——A series of 
petty incidents of military oppression 
in Zabern, a garrison town in Alsace, 
led early in December to a serious 
constitutional crisis. Early in No- 
vember the civil population of Zabern 
made a riotous demonstration against 
a young infantry officer because of 
abusive remarks about Alsatians. Out 
of this incident grew a violent con- 
troversy between the military and 
civil authorities which eventually 
reached the Reichstag. While the Gov- 
ernment deferred replying to the in- 
terpellations of Alsatian deputies, the 
Zabern garrison began to inflict pun- 
ishment on townspeople who showed 
derision and contempt toward the 
military, and on Dec. 2 the lieutenant 
who had been the original cause, of 
the trouble struck with his sword and 
seriously wounded a lame shoemaker 
for alleged insulting language. Be- 
fore this outrage was known in Berlin 
the Imperial Chancellor, von Beth- 
mann Hollweg, made a statement in 
the Reichstag admitting the impro- 
priety of the arbitrary acts of the 
military but excusing them on the 
ground that they were intended “to 
prevent worse things from happen- 
ing.” On Dee. 4 the Reichstag adopt- 
ed by a vote of 293 to 54 motions of 
dissatisfaction with the Chancellor’s 
statements offered by the Radicals and 
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Socialists. Public opinion through- 
out Germany was shocked by: the at- 
titude of the Government and the 
press was practically unanimous in 
its condemnation of the defence of 
military prestige against obligation 
to obey the laws. 
the fate of the Government was very 
uncertain. The Socialists demanded 
the resignation of the Imperial Chan- 


cellor as an alternative to the rejec- | 


tion of the budget. Although the 
Chancellor flatly refused to resign. 
the prompt action of the Emperor in 
ordering the transfer of the Zabern 
garrison and the punishment of its 
principal offenders withdrew the sup- 
port of the National Liberals and 
Radicals from the Socialists and pre- 
vented the threatened conflict between 
the Reichstag and the Government. 


Commerce.—The expansion of Ger-| 


many’s foreign trade continued at an 
accelerated rate during 1912. both im- 
ports and exports increasing by more 
than 10 per cent. 
value of $2,674,000,000, compared with 
$2.310,000,000 in 1911; and exports 
a value of $2,239,000,000, compared 
with $1,928,000.000 the previous year. 
The United States displaced Russia 


as the largest exporter to Germany | 


with $396,500.000 to her credit. com- 
pared with $319,800,000 in 1911; ex- 
ports to the United States increased 
from $150,600,000 in 1911 to $174,- 
500.000 in 1912. 


TURKEY | 


The Balkan War.—tThe position of 
affairs at the close of 1912 offered 
encouraging indications of an early 


settlement of the Balkan War (4A. Y. |! 


B., 1912, pp. 89-93, 142-5). Under 
the terms of the armistice concluded 
on Dee. 3, 1912, the belligerents, with 
the exception of Greece, were resting 
on their arms, awaiting the outcome 
of peace negotiations begun in Lon- 
don on Dec. 16, 1912. In a campaign 
of eight weeks the Allies had swept 
the Turks from Albania, Epirus, 
Macedonia and the greater part of 
Thrace. The Turks were in posses- 
sion of only five important positions. 
The main body of the Greek army. 
continued during the armistice to ope- 
rate against Janina, the last strong- 
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For a few days) 


Imports reached a | 


| hold of the Turks in Epirus, while 
| Greek warships kept the Turkish 
| fleet bottled up in the Dardanelles. 
| Scutari was invested by the whole 
| Montenegrin army, reinforced by the 
| Servian artillery, and Adrianople was 
surrounded on all sides by Bulgarian — 
and Servian forces. At Bulair a 
Turkish force guarding the narrow 
entrance to the Gallipoli peninsula 
was menaced by a strong detachment — 
_of the Bulgarian army. The Turkish 
army under Nazim Pasha faced an 
immense force of Bulgarians under 
General Savoff from behind the Tchat- 
| aldja lines, the last defense of Con-— 
stantinople. In this hopeless situa-_ 
| tion Turkey entered the peace nego- 
| tiations prepared to relinquish the 
| greater part of the conquests of the 
| Allies as the price of retaining a 
small remnant of her European em- 
| pire. 
On Dee. 23, 1912, the Allies pre-— 
| sented their territorial demands. They 
involved the surrender of all territory 
west of a line from Rodosto to Cape 
| Malatra with the exception of the 
Gallipoli peninsula, and of the Turk- 
ish islands in the Aegean, including 
Crete, with certain exceptions, to be 
specified by the Powers, relating to 
the islands near the mouth of the 
Dardanelles. In a series of proposals” 
Turkey gradually conceded the bulk 
of the Allies’ demands, but insisted 
on retaining the Aegean islands and 
| the town and north-eastern part of 
the vilayet of Adrianople. On Jan. 
3 the Allies demanded as a condition” 
of the continuance of lations 
| that Turkey agree forthwith to the 
| relinquishment of sovereign rights 
over Crete, the cession of the Aege 
| Islands, and an adjustment of th 
frontier of the vilayet of Adrianople 
| to include the town in the ceded te 
| ritory. The Turkish reply on Jan. 6 
offered to abandon sovereign rights 
in Crete on condition that the Alb 


_would not demand the cession of the 
_other Aegean Islands, but refused t 

/ surrender the town of Adrianople on 
| the ground that its possession ~ 
| essential to the security of Cons 
tinople and the Dardanelles. e 
| Allies thereupon suspended the nego 
| tiations and opened the promotion 

_a settlement to the initiative of the 
| Great Powers. 
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The Powers on Jan. 15 presented to 
the Porte a collective note urging 
Turkey to agree to the cession of 
Adrianople and to leave to the deter- 
mination of the Powers the fate of 
the Aegean islands.” They undertook 
to safeguard Musulman interests in 
Adrianople and to find a solution of 
the Aegean question which would not 
menace the security of Turkey, and 
they reminded the Porte of the grave 
peril of a renewal of the war and-of 
the dependence of Turkey in the event 
of the conchision of peace on the 
moral and material support of the 
Powers. Kiamil Pasha and the Turk- 
ish Cabinet, while convinced of the 
futility of opposing the will of the 
Powers, hesitated to assume the en- 
tire responsibility of a decision to 
surrender Adrianople and the Aegean 
islands. They sought, therefore, the 
advice of a Grand Council, and on 
Jan. 22, their policy was approved by 
the leading civil, military and re- 
ligious authorities. of the Empire. 
The following day, while the Cabinet 
was engaged in drafting a tentative 
acceptance of the advice of the Pow- 
ers, the Government of Kiamil Pasha 
was overthrown by a coup détat 
planned by a group of Young Turk 
politicians under the leadership of 
Talaat Bey and executed by Enver 
Bey. The conspirators, supported by 
a few hundred adherents of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, invaded 
the council chamber, forced the resig- 
mation of Kiamil Pasha, and made 
prisoners of the other members of the 
Cabinet. Nazim Pasha, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Turkish Army, was 
murdered in the only serious attempt 
to resist the conspirators; otherwise 
the demonstration was practically 
without bloodshed. 

Mahmud Shevket Pasha was pro- 
claimed Grand Vizier the same even- 
ing and on the 24th completed a 
Cabinet (see infra). The revolution 
created a most painful impression 
throughout Europe, and it was with 
difficulty that the Balkan Allies were 
persuaded to wait for the reply of 
the new Government to the note of 
the Powers before denouncing the 
armistice. The note delivered to the 
Powers on Jan. 30 was extremely 
conciliatory. It insisted on maintain- 
ing Turkish sovereignty over the sec- 


tion of Adrianople on the left bank 
of the Maritza but left the fate of 
the rest of the city, and with certain 
exceptions of the Aegean Islands, to 
the determination of the Powers. The 
Allies, however, refused to accept 
these concessions as a basis for the 
resumption of peace negotiations. The 
armistice was immediately denounced 
and hostilities were resumed on Feb. 
3. (See also III, International Re- 
lations. ) 

Izzet Pasha, Chief of the General 
Staff, was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Turkish armies on Jan. 
31. The forces at his disposal num- 
bered some 50,000 men in the Galli- 
poli peninsula and 200,000 at Tchat- 
aldja. During the armistice the 
positions held by the Turks had been 
strengthened and their defenders re- 
inforced with men and munitions of 
war, but the morale of the army was 
impaired by political quarrels among 
the officers, and the lack of money 
and administrative service precluded 
effective offensive operations. The 
Bulgarians, on the other hand, with 
550,000 men in the field and a poten- 
tial reserve of 250,000 Servians. ex- 
clusive of the 45,000 already assisting 
around Adrianople, were in a position 
to assume the offensive in any of three 
directions. The alternatives open to 
them were to attack the Gallipoli 
peninsula, reduce the northern de- 
fenses of the Dardanelles, and clear 
the straits for the appearance of the 
Greek navy before Constantinople; to 
force the Tchataldja lines; and to 
concentrate their forces on the attack 
on Adrianople. They chose the latter 
plan of campaign. The greater part 
of the Bulgarian army was withdrawn 
from Tchataldja and joined a new 
force of Servians before Adrianople. 
The Turks were occupied by desul- 
tory attacks at Tchataldja and Bulair, 
but the chief incidents of the second 
period of the war were the successive 
capitulations of Janina, Adrianople 
and Seutari. 

The garrison of Janina, approxi- 
mately 30,000 men, surrendered to 
the Greek army under Crown Prince 
Constantine on March 6. Adrianople 
fell three weeks later. On March 24 
the allied armies under General Ivan- 
off began a determined assault on the 
eastern front of the defences. Under 
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cover of a heavy artillery fire, the | 
Bulgarian infantry stormed a number | 
of the advanced Turkish positions. 
The attack was continued with simi- 
lar success the following day. Early | 
in the morning of the 26th the Allies | 
carried the heights commanding the 
town and the northern forts of the 
eastern section and advanced their | 
artillery to command the town itself. | 
Shukri Pasha then surrendered the | 
fortress and the garrison of 30,000 
were taken prisoners of war. In the 
final assault the Allies lost 7,000 
in killed and wounded; the Turkish 
loss was estimated at 10,000. 

The siege of Scutari was being | 
rosecuted meanwhile by a force of | 
30,000 Montenegrins and 15,000 Ser- 
vians. With the resumption of hos- 
tilities in February the Allies aban- 
doned their plan of starving the 
garrison into surrender and began 
vigorous offensive operations which | 
ultimately involved them in serious 
difficulties with the Great Powers. 
On March 26 the Ambassadors of the 
Powers in London reached an agree- 
ment, after three months of negotia- 
tion, on the incorporation of Scutari 
in the new state of Albania (see III, 
International Relations). The decis- 
ion of the Powers was communicated | 
to Montenegro and Servia on the 
28th, with a demand for the with- 
drawal of all troops from Albania 
- territory. The reply of the Allies 
was to remind the Powers of their 
solemn declaration of neutrality at 
the outbreak of hostilities and to 
carry by assault on April 2 several 
tiers of the Turkish entrenchments , 
before Scutari. The Powers there- 
upon undertook to coerce Montenegro 
by an international blockade of the | 
Montenegrin coast. An international 
squadron representing all the Powers 
except Russia assembled in Monte- 
negrin waters on April, 4. On the 
10th, the squadron began a formal 
blackade of the coast, and during the 
next fortnight the warships cruised 
before Antivari and Duleingo while 
King Nicholas continued to the final 
issue the futile siege on which all of 
Montenegro’s hopes of gain and glory 
were concentrated. Servia yielded to 
the pressure of the Powers on April 
16 and withdrew her army from the 
investment. The Montenegrin forces, 
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| tional crisis which followed the fall 


now reduced to 25,000 men, continued 
the siege until the 23d when Essad 
Pasha, the Turkish Commander, sur- 
rendered the town, although provi- 
sioned for another three weeks, and 
withdrew the garrison with all the 
honors of war. The acute interna- 


of Scutari is reviewed on another 
page. It was relieved by the evacua- 
tion of the town by the Montenegrins 
on May 13 and its occupation by an 
international force from the blockad- 
ing fleet. (See LUI, International 
Relations.) 

Meanwhile negotiations for peace 
had been resumed. On March 1 Tur- 
key placed her case unreservedly in 
the hands of the Powers with a re- 
quest for mediation. The Allies 
agreed on March 14 to accept the 
mediation of the Powers on conditions 
substantially repeating their original 
territorial demands of Dec. 3, 1912, 
and involving further the payment of 
a war indemnity. After a month of 
negotiation, the course of which is — 
reviewed on another page (see III, 
International Relations), the Allies 
withdrew their conditions on April 
21 and accepted without reservation 
the offer of mediation on the basis 
proposed by the Powers. Hostilities 
had meanwhile been suspended at 
Tchataldja by verbal agreement of the 
Bulgarian and Turkish commanders 
on April 14, and two days later the 
Servian army was withdrawn from 
the siege of Scutari. The capitula- 
tion of Scutari on the 23d ended the 
military operations of the second pe- 
riod of the war. In the middle of 
May representatives of Turkey and 
the Allies assembled in London on the 
invitation of the Powers for the for- 
mal conclusion of a treaty of peace, 
and on the 30th the Treaty of London 
was signed. (See III, International 
Relations. ) 

Having brought the war against — 
their common enemy to an issue suc- 
cessful beyond their most sanguine 
hopes, the Balkan Allies fell out over 
the division of the spoils. Their early 
‘plans (see III, International Rela- 
tions) contemplated a joint campaign — 
for the liberation of Macedonia, and 
at- the outbreak of hostilities their 
expectations did not rise beyond the — 
expulsion of Turkey from this one 
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province. 
of the Bulgarians in Thrace, however, 
extended the prospect of conquest and 
altered the concert of the Allies. 
While the Bulgarians concentrated 
most of their troops before Adrianople 
and Tchataldja, the Servians overran 
northern Macedonia and occupied ter- 
ritory far beyond the limits laid down 
in the treaty of alliance. Hence the 
Servian army demanded the abroga- 
tion of the treaty and a revision ‘of 
the frontier. In southern Macedonia 
the Greeks, whose sphere of influence 
was not delimited by treaty, were de- 
termined at all costs to hold their 
conquest of Salonika. Thus the Ser- 
vians and Greeks were united in a 
common interest against their domi- 
nant partner, 

Between the Greek and Bulgarian 
forces around Salonika actual fight- 
ing was in progress from early in 
March, beginning with a small en- 
gagement at Nigrita on March 5. The 
Bulgarian and Servian armies re- 
leased from the sieges of Adrianople 
and Scutari were concentrated in 
Macedonia early in May, but hostili- 
ties between them, except for minor 
skirmishes, waited for several weeks 
upon the issue of diplomatic negotia- 
tions between the two governments, 
the course of which is outlined else- 
where (see III, International Rela- 
tions). The impatience of the armies, 
however, destroyed the possibility of 
a peaceful settlement. On June 30, 
the Bulgarians under General Savoff, 
attacked at Gyevgeli the line held by 
the Servians and Greeks, now formal- 
ly in alliance. General Savoff ex- 
pected by a sudden attack to thrust 
a wedge between the Servians and 
Greeks and oceupy for Bulgaria the 
territory in dispute in western Mace- 
donia. The movement precipitated a 
general engagement along the whole 
front of over a hundred miles, ex- 
tending from Kratovo to Ishtip and 
Strumnitza, through Gyevgeli and on- 
ward to Salonika. In three days of 
furious fighting the Bulgarian right 
flank was driven back almost to the 
frontier. On July 6 Servia and Greece 
formally declared war on Bulgaria 
and on the 10th they were joined by 
Montenegro, but the war was already 
won. In the bloody struggle in Mace- 


donia during July the Bulgarians | 


The unexpected successes ; 


were beaten at all points and gradu- 
ally driven within their own frontiers 
where they made their only successful 
stand. At the same time Bulgaria 
was threatened from the north by 
Roumania who had intervened with a 
declaration of war on July 10 to chas- 
tise Bulgaria for breaking the peace 
between the Balkan Allies and to se- 
eure territorial compensation for her 
neutrality during the war against 
Turkey (see III, International Rela- 
tions). A Roumanian army _pene- 
trated without opposition to within 
a few miles of the capital. The Turks 
meanwhile had begun on July 12 the 
reoceupation of Thrace and ‘entered 
Adrianople on the 22d. Bulgaria ap- 
pealed to Russia for mediation to end 
the war on July 10. On the 30th an 
armistice was.arranged at a peace 
conference of the five Balkan States 
in Bucharest, and a week later, on 
Aug. 6, Bulgaria assented to a hu- 
miliating treaty defining the future 
frontiers. The Treaty of Bucharest, 
signed on Aug. 10, and the successive 
adjustments between Bulgaria and 
Turkey, Turkey and Greece, and 
Greece and Servia, are discussed on 
another page (see III, International 
Relations). 

Politics—Mahmud Shevket Pasha 
assigned the portfolios in the Cabinet 
formed on Jan. 24 as follows: War, 
the Grand Vizier; President of the 
Council, Prince Said Halim; Interior, 
Hadji Adil Bey; Foreign Affairs, 
Mukhtar Bey; Marine, Tschuruk Sula 
Mahmud; Justice, Ibrahim Pasha; 
Finance, Rifaat Bey; Public Works, 
Batzaria Effendi; -Evkef, Hairi Bey; 
Agriculture, Djelal Bey; Posts, Oski- 
an Effendi; and Public Instruction, 
Shukri Bey. Only the Ministers of 
the Interior and Finance were states- 
men of reputation and the Ministry 
drew its chief strength from the 
Grand Vizier. 

The assassination of Nazim Pasha 
was avenged on June 11 by the mur- 
der of Mahmud Shevket Pasha. Prince 
Said Halim was at once appointed 
Grand Vizier; on the 17th he com- 
pleted a Cabinet. The Grand Vizier 
confirmed all but five of the preced- 
ing Cabinet in their portfolios and 
himself assumed the portfolio of For- 
eign Affairs; the new Ministers were: 
President of the Council, Halil Bey; 
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Interior, Talaat Bey; War, Izzet | franchise is open to all males over 
Pasha; Commerce. Suleiman ed Bus-! 25 years of age but supplementary 
tani; and ‘Public Works, Osman/ votes are granted for proj and 
Niziani Pasha. educational qualifications which the 
working classes are eran fren 
|to meet. After the elections of 1912, 
OTHER COUNTRIES _which increased the majority of the — 
Austria~-Hungary—A bill granting Clerical party (4. ¥. B, 191% Bp ‘ 
a certain measure of franchise reform | !**) ioe oe —_e ~ 
was adopted by the Hungarian Cham- te NE Spite oe , > ri al 
ber of Deputies on March 8. The | Piura! voting by normal methods 
agitation for universal suffrage has — freer ~ —" 
kept Hungarian politics in a state of aka nate th = About s58e 
chaos for several years. The new & i ae sale whe part ¥ 
law provides for a considerable ex-|'™ t a. Eats: “~ — ceased. work 
tension of the suffrage but it safe | 02 AP 2a Sarr = milli ae 
guards in every possible way the) arn = Ps 3 aa ey 
dominance of the Magyar element. | S'TS® spreac na wat rete. 
The electors are divided into two | te So tizteds. Eee rasa. 
classes: those who possess certain edu- | #2 unyielding a a ten res! ick 
cational qualifications and pay direct | days ve hgerenbe emonstration, whi 
taxes of 58.00. or possess an equiva- | 2@ve the Government £1 opportamity) 
lent amount of land, are entitled to | © Tesort to the use of force, a com- 
vote at the age of 24: for all others | Promise was oe Poss = — 
the qualifications are. age of 30 years, | Y3S Spee = re. ese 
five years of Hungarian citizenship, | t¢T™S Of the ea E A 5 eae 
and one year’s residence. Voting is | b&S been appomted to draft changes 
by word of mouth. in the franchise law abolishing plural 
"The Hungarian Cabinet headed by | Yoting in provincial and communal 
Dr. de Lukaes resigned on June 4 as _ elections. 
a protest against the failure of a | cxtuetee er ee the 
libel action brought by the Premier a y ee 
early in the year against an Opposi- proved by the Chamber of Deputies on 
tion deputy who had aceused Dr. de+ May 30. Instead of taking only one 
Lukaes of the diversion of large sums | S02 per family, compulsory service 
of public money to party uses. Count | With the colors for a period of 15 
Tisza. President of the Chamber of | months is now made general. The 
Deputies, was made Premier on June | peace strength of the army is — 
8. He retained in his Cabinet all | creased under the new plan to 55,000 
but two members of the preceding | men. and the war strength to 340,( ). 
Ministry. ~ | The initial cost of the reo: tion 
In October the Common Council of | of the Army is estimated at $57,000,- 
Ministers of the Dual Monarchy de- | 000, for which a 25-year loan is to 
cided upon an increase in the yearly | be issued. The annual increase im the 
contingent of recruits for the Army ; military budget, estimated at $9,400,- 
by 35.000 men. raising the peace foot- | 000, is provided for by new taxes a2 
ing by 70.000 men and involving an | the income from corporation Securit 
addition to the annual military bud- | and foreign bonds, au ane : 
get of $30.000.000. The Council also | tion-picture films and spirits, and im 
approved the addition of four Dread- | creased succession and stamp dui 
noughis to the naval programme. The | Greece-—George I, King of the 
cost of Austria-Hungary’s prepara-| lenes, was shot and killed in the p 
tions during the Balkan erisis (see | cipal street of Salonika on March 
III, International Relations) was! His assassin. one Alexandre Skinas 
$70.000.000. /a Greek of feeble intellect, alleged ne 
Belgium.—aAn agitation of many | motive for the crime exeept the des- 
months for a reform of the franchise | peration of sickness and want. Th 
System reached a climax in April in) late King was born in Co 
a general strike organized by the So Dee. 24, 1845, the second son of Christ 
cialist trade unions. The Belgian tian IX, King of Denmark. He 
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elected King of the Hellenes by the} notwithstanding the extension of the 


Greek Assembly after the deposition 
of King Otho in 1862 and accepted the 
throne on June 6, 1863. On Oct. 27, 
1867, he married the Grand Duchess 
Olga Constantinovna of Russia. The 
periods of tranquillity in King 
George’s long reign were few and 
brief, but the material and political 
progress of Greece was nevertheless 
steady and substantial. In the per- 
petual struggle for the recovery - of 
Greek territory from Turkey, Greece 
gradually developed a national senti- 
ment. The conquest of the Greek 
arms in the Balkan War were the 
response of a united nation to King 
George’s labors of half a century for 
the regeneration of his adopted coun- 
try. j 

Constantine IX, eldest son of George 
I, was proclaimed King in Athens on 
March 19. The new King was born 
in Athens on Aug. 2, 1868, and was 
married on Oct. 27, 1889, to Princess 
Sophia of Prussia, sister of the Ger- 
man Emperor. As Crown Prince he 
devoted himself to the Army and has 
been for some vears its commander-in- 
chief. The brilliant campaigns of the 

. Greeks in the Balkan War are the 
measure of his qualities as a military 
leader. 

Italy.—The first general election 
under the electoral law of 1912 was 
completed on Nov. 4. The new law 
introduced practically universal man- 
hood suffrage in place of a restricted 
franchise and increased the electorute 
from three to eight millions; the fran- 
chise was denied only to illiterates 
who have not completed their military 
service. The law provided also for 
the payment of Deputies at the rate 
of $1,200 per year. The result of the 
election was the return of the Giolitti 
Government by a majority of 74 in the 
Chamber over all other parties com- 
bined. The representation of parties 
in the new Chamber is as follows: 
Constitutional Ministerialists, 291; 
Constitutional Opposition, 22; Consti- 
tutional Independents, 5; Catholics, 
24;° Radicals, 70; Republicans, 16; 
Socialist Reformists, 23; Socialists 
proper, 51; Syndicalist Socialists, 3; 
Independent Socialists, 3. The re- 
markable feature of the election was 
the small gain of the extremists and 
of the democratic parties in general, 


franchise to the poor and illiterate 
classes. 2 

Netherlands.—The election of a new 
States-General in June overthrew the 
coalition Government headed by Theo- 
dore Heemskerk and definitely reject- 
ed the policy of a protective tariff 
put forward by the Conservative Min., 
istry as a means of relieving the 
budget of the burden of the Dutch 
colonies in the East. 
results of previous by-elections, the 
Government strove to eliminate tariff 
reform as an issue in the campaign 
and to concentrate the attention of 
the electorate on their social and edu- 
cational programme. The five Liberal 
and Socialist groups of the Opposition, 
however, fought the campaign on the 
issue of free trade and secured 55 of 
the 100 seats in the second chamber. 
The Social Democrats more than dou- 
bled their representation, and with 18 
members obtained the balance of pow- 
er among the radical parties. They 
refused to codperate with the Liber- 
als in the formation of. a Cabinet. 
The Queen thereupon called upon Cort 
van der Linden to form an extra- 
Parliamentary Cabinet. 

Portugal—The Cabinet headed by 
Dr. Duarte Leite resigned on Jan. 4. 
After an unsuccessful attempt by Dr. 
Aiameida, leader of the Evolutionists, 
a new Ministry was formed by the 
Democratic leader, Dr. Alfonso Costa, 
in which the portfolios were distrib- 
uted as follows: Interior, Dr. Costa; 
Colonies, Almeida Ribeiro; War, Pe- 
reira Bastos; Public Works, Antonio 
Silva;. Marine, Freitas Ribeiro; For- 
eign Affairs, Goncalves Teixeira; 
Finance, Maruoco Sousa; Justice, 
Paulo Falcao. 


The new- Ministry has made sub- 


stantial progress toward the improve- 
ment of the financial condition of the 
epublica. Y. oB. 21912. p. 138) 
The budget for 1913-14, introduced 
after several revisions on Jan. 10, 
anticipated a deficit of $3,435 with 
an estimated revenue of $75,747,093. 
Administrative reforms introduced by 
Dr. Costa have made it possible to 
finance the country out of ordinary 
revenue, although expenditures on edu- 
eation and in other directions have 
been materially increased. Instead of 
the anticipated deficit, the year is 
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expected to show a surplus of about} 


$4,000,000. 

A project for the creation of a 
large navy was announced in May. 
The immediate programme is to in- 
clude three Dreadnought battleships 
of about 20,000 tons displacement, two 
scout cruisers, six destroyers, three 
submarines, and a number of auxiliary 
craft. 

Supplementary elections were held 
in 37 districts on Nov. 16 to fill va- 
cancies caused by death and resigna- 
tion since the establishment of the 
Republic. The return of 34 Democrats 
gives Dr. Costa’s Government a sub- 
stantial majority over all opposition 
parties combined. 

Russia——The budget for 1913-14, 
published in October, estimated the 
total revenue at $1,767,500,000, com- 
pared with the estimate of $1,625,- 
000,000 for 1912-13. Ordinary and 
extraordinary expenditure, which bal- 
anced the revenue in the budget for 
1912-13, was estimated at $1,779,000,- 
000. The free balance in the Treasury 
will be drawn upon for the deficit 
of $11,500,000. Of the revenue nearly 
one-third, $467,500,000, is anticipated 
from the liquor monopoly, an increase 
over the preceding year of nearly $50,- 
000,000. Of the expenditure, $485,- 
000,000 is assigned to the Army and 
Navy. 

Spain.—The Liberal Democratic co- 
alition Cabinet of which Count Ro- 
manones assumed the leadership after 
the assassination of Sefior Canalejas 
in November, 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 
140), failed to support the new Pre- 
mier in his efforts to carry out the 
legislative programme bequeathed to 
him by his predecessor. A crisis was 
reached late in December, and on the 
3lst the entire Cabinet resigned. A 
change of policy was averted by the 
action of the King, who requested 
Count Romanones to remain in office, 
and the Premier immediately formed 
a new coalition Ministry in which 
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the portfolios were distributed as fol- 
lows: Foreign Affairs, Navarro Re- 
verter; Public Instruction, Lopez Mu- 
noz; War, General Luque; Marine, 
Amalio Gimeno; Finance, Suarez In- 
clan; Interior, Sefior Alba; Public 
Works, Seftor Villanueva; and Jus- 
tice, Sefior Barroso. 

One of the most significant events 
in the recent political history of Spain 
was a conference on Jan. 14, between 
the King and the leaders of the Re- 
publican party on the subjects of social 
reform and education. A new spirit 
of religious toleration was exhibited 
late in January in a Royal order ex- 
cusing non-Catholic soldiers from at- | 
tendance at mass. At the same time, 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican, 
interrupted in 1910 (A. Y. B., 1910, 
p. 81), were resumed, the Pope un- 
dertaking to prohibit the establish- 
ment of new religious orders, the 
original subject of controversy (ibid., 
1911, p. 141), for a period of two 
years. : 

The Cortes was reopened on May 26 
after a recess of five months. The 
Conservatives refused either to act as 
an opposition or to alternate with the 
Liberals as a Government and on May 
30 Count Romanones resigned. At 
the request of the King he resumed 
office on June 1 with the same Cabi- 
net. Ten days later Count Roma- 
nones again resigned, and on the 14th 
again resumed office with three new 
Ministers. On Oct. 25 the Govern- 


ment was defeated in the Senate and 


Count Romanones withdrew finally 
from the Premiership. A new Min- 
istry was formed on Oct. 27 by Sefior 
Eduardo Dato, in which the portfolios 
were distributed as follows: Justice, 
Sefior Ugarte; Finance, Count Bugal- 
lal; Public Works and Agriculture, 
Marquis Vadillo; Interior, Sanchez 
Guerra; Foreign Affairs, Marquis Le- 
ma; War, General Echaque; Navy, 
Admiral Miranda; Instruction, Sefior 
Bergamin. 


ASIA 


CHINA 
The National Assembly.—The chief 


service of the Advisory Council which | Assembly. 


exercised parliamentary functions in 
the provisional Government  estab- 


lished in 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, pp. - 


; 144-7) was the adoption of legislation — 


for the organization of the National 
The parliament of the 
Republic was to consist, under this 
measure, of a Senate and a House of 
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Representatives. 
have 274 members, of which each of 
the 22 Provincial Assemblies was to 
elect ten, the remainder being elected 
by the Central Educational Society 
(eight) and e1ectoral colleges of Mon- 
golia (27), Tibet (ten), Turkestan 
(three), and Chinese abroad (six). 
The House of Representatives was to 
have 596 members, including 40 rep- 
resentatives from Mongolia, Tibet and 
Turkestan, elected by districts on ‘the 
basis of one representative for each 
800,000 of population with a mini- 
mum of ten representatives for each 
province. The age limit for Senators 
was fixed at 30 years, for Representa- 
tives at 25 years. For elections to 
the lower house the franchise was 
limited to male citizens over 21 years 
of age, of two years’ residence, either 
payers of direct taxes of $2.00 per 
year, owners of real property of a 
value of $500, or graduates of an ele- 
mentary or higher school. 
Politics.—Elections under this law 
were conducted in a more or less hap- 
hazard fashion during the early weeks 
of the year. 
new parliament was opened in Peking 
on April 8, with 177 Senators and 
500 Representatives in attendance. To 
avoid the suggestion of a conflict of 


authority between the National As- | 


sembly and the provisional Adminis- 
tration, Yuan Shih-kai absented him- 
self from the capital and communi- 
eated to the Assembly only a mes- 
sage of congratulation on the estab- 
lishment of. parliamentary govern- 
ment. The general enthusiasm, how- 
ever, failed to conceal the potential- 
ities of trouble in the hostility of the 
Kuo-ming-tang, the revolutionary Na- 
tionalist party of the South, to Yuan 
Shih-kai and his Conservative support- 
ers of the North. From the estab- 
lishment of the Republic, South China 
had opposed Yuan Shih-kai as the rep- 
resentative of the old Manchu regime. 


‘The rigorous measures of the Presi- 


dent to suppress conspiracies against 
the provisional Government (A. Y. B., 


1912, p. 146) and the negotiations of! 


the Government for the financial sup- 
port of foreign Powers inflamed the 
imagination of the Nationalists with 
visions of autocracy. The signa- 
ture of the loan contract with the 
Five-Power group on April 26 (see 


The first session of the} 


| 


The Senate was to| infra), without reference to the As- 


sembly and against the protests of 
unconstitutionality raised by the Kuo- 
ming-tang under the leadership of Sun 
Yat-sen, terminated the truce between 
the two parties. On April 29 the Na- 
tionalists forced a resolution repudiat- 
ing the agreement through the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 102 to 49, and a sim- 
ilar resolution was adopted in the low- 
er house on May 5 by a vote of 222 to 
152. The conflict was exacerbated by 
a proclamation issued by Yuan Shih- 
kai on May 4, in answer to threats 
of a second revolution in the South, 
in which the President declared his 
determination to protect the territory 
and people of China against the vio- 
lence of political factions. During 
the next two months the Nationalists 
created a deadlock in parliamentary 
business by refusing to form a quorum 
in the Assembly but refrained from 
any overt act of rebellion. In the 
middle of July, however, a young ofli- 
cer of Kiangsi Province who had been 
dismissed for insubordination by Yuan 
Shih-kai took up arms against the 
Government. Before troops could be 
moved to deal with.this small local re- 
volt, the revolutionary movement 
spread over several of the provinces 
on the Yangtsze-Kiang. On July 10 
the army at Nanking joined the reb- 
els, the revolutionists placed Tsen 
Chun-hsuan in command of the forces 
of the South, and the opposition to 
Yuan Shih-kai crystallized into organ- 
ized rebellion. 

The revolution, however, was prema- 
ture. Outside of southeastern China 
the provinces remained loyal to the 
Peking Government. Yuan Shih-kai 
secured the loyalty of the Navy by 
arranging with banks representing the 
Five-Power Group for the regular pay- 
ment of the crews, and at Shanghai 
the fleet codperated effectively with 
the land forces in the defense of the 
arsenal, the chief objective of the 
southern attack. The fighting at 
Shanghai, which began on July 24, 
ws the most serious engagement of 
the brief revolt. By the end of the 
month the military phase of the rebel- 
lion was past. The rebel leaders, 
among them Sun Yat-sen, fled to Ja- 
pan.. During August Government 
troops oceupied all the revolted prov- 
inces, and except at Canton, Nanking 
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and a few other cities, where the reb- 
els made a stubborn stand, the revo- 
lutionary organization collapsed with 
their advance. Nanking, the last con- 
siderable rebel stronghold, was cap- 
tured early in September. The mur- 
der of three Japanese during the un- 
restrained looting in which the Govy- 
ernment troops indulged involved the 
Government in difficulties with Japan, 
the issue of which was an official apol- 
ogy, the payment of an indemnity and 
the punishment of the murderers. 
Finance.—Little progress was made 
during the year towards the solution 
of the pressing financial problems of 
the Republic. After several months 
of fruitless negotiation with the Six- 
Power group of bankers, the Govern- 
ment arranged an independent loan of 
$50,000,000 with the London firm of 
Charles Birch Crisp & Co., one-half 
of which was issued in September, 
1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, pp. 94-6). The 
proceeds of this loan were not imme- 
diately available and the Government 
was obliged to default in the pay- 
ment of the instalment of the Boxer 
indemnity due on Jan. 1. Negotia- 
tions had been resumed meanwhile with 
the Six-Power group, and on Jan. 1 
a preliminary agreement was reached 
for a 40-year, five per cent. loan of 
$125,000,000, secured by the salt ga- 
belle. In view of this arrangement 
China cancelled for a substantial con- 
sideration the second half of the Crisp 
loan due in September, 1913. The 
Six-Power group, however, became in- 
volved in an international controversy 
over the list of foreign supervisors 
proposed by the Chinese Government. 
Early in March the bankers proposed 
a modified scheme of supervision 
which was rejected by the Government 
on the ground that it had no chance 
of ratification by the newly elected 
National Assembly. Another inde- 
pendent loan of $16,000,000 had been 
arranged meanwhile with the Lower 
Austrian Discount Co., of Vienna, and 
the withdrawal of the American syn- 
dicate on March 19 (see IIT, Interna- 
tional Relations) encouraged the Gov- 
ernment to hope that sufficient funds 
might be obtained from other sources 
independent of the international 
group. The condition of the European 
money market disappointed these ex- 
pectations and on April 26 the Gov- 
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ernment entered into a definite con- 
tract with the Five-Power group for 
a 47-year, five per cent. loan of $125,- 
000,000 to be issued at 90, of which 
China was to receive 84 per cent. 
Four representatives of the British, 
Russian, French and German groups, 
were appointed to supervise the col- 
lection of the salt tax, the audit of 
accounts, and the administration of 
the loan. The signature of the agree- 
ment had serious political conse- 
quences (see ‘Politics,’ supra); a 
preliminary instalment of $1,200,000 
was nevertheless handed over to the 
Chinese Government on May 13 and 
the loan was successfully floated in the 
principal European capitals on May 
21. Of the proceeds $60,000,000 was 
immediately applied to the settlement 
of foreign debts and $10,000,000 to 
the reorganization of the salt gabelle; 
there remained only $35,000,000 for 
constructive purposes of the Republic. 

The lamentable financial condition 
of the Republic was fully disclosed in 


a budget produced by the Minister of ~ 


Finance in June to cover the first six 
months of the year. The total re- 
ceipts for the half-year were estimated 
at $25,668,000, and the total expendi- 
ture at $84,000,000. The largest item 
of revenue, the customs receipts, 
amounting to nearly $15,000,000, was 
at once absorbed for the service of the 
foreign debt. The remittances prom- 
ised by provinces had a paper value 
of $9,000,000, none of which had been 
received. It thus appeared that, apart 
from loan advances, the available re- 
sources of the Government had been 
less than $1,500,000, while a deficit 
of over $58,000,000 had accumulated 
during the half year. 

The Five-Power loan afforded the 
Government only temporary relief. 
Most of the proceeds was expended in 
erushing the rebellion in the South 
and in the late Summer the Govern- 
ment was again in the market for 
accommodations. Early in September 
the Lower Austrian Discount Co., ar- 
ranged a further issue of $6,000,000 
four-year, four per cent. Treasury 
bonds secured by the duties on the 
transfer of real property. In Novem- 
ber the Five-Power group was again 


in consultation with the Government _ 


in the effort to discover a basis for 
the negotiation of a new loan. 
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The Cabinet—The remnant of the 
National Assembly approved on July 
30 the nomination of Hsiung Hsi-ling 
as Premier. The Cabinet which he 
formed resigned on Sept. 4 and on 
Sept. 8 the House of Representatives 
approved the Premier’s nomination of 
six new Ministers. Portfolios were 
assigned to them as follows, the Pre- 
mier acting temporarily as Minister 
of Finance: Foreign Affairs, Sun Pas- 
chi; Interior, Chu Chi-chien; Justice, 
Wiang Chi-chiao; Education, Wang 
Ta-hsien; Industry, Chang chien; and 
Communications, Chow Tze-chi. 

The Presidential Election—The Na- 
tional Assembly on Oct. 2 adopted a 
clause of the constitution providing 
that the President and Vice-President 
of the Republic shall be elected by the 
Assembly for terms of five years and 
shall be ineligible for more than two 
consecutive terms. Without waiting 
for the constitutional convention in 
session at Peking for some months to 
complete the draft of the remainder 
of the organic law, the Assembly de- 
cided to proceed immediately to the 
election of the first constitutional 
President. Accordingly the election 
was held on Oct. 6, and of the 20 can- 
didates proposed Yuan Shih-kai was 
elected on the third ballot. Li Yuan- 
hung was elected Vice-President on 
the following day. On the inaugura- 
tion of Yuan Shih-kai on Oct. 10 
the Republic was formally recognized 
by those foreign powers which had 
withheld recognition from the provi- 
sional government. The President de- 
elared that China undertook to ob- 
serye all treaties entered into and all 
obligations incurred under the Man- 
chu regime and agreed to conform 
with established usage in the conduct 
of foreign relations. 

The President and thé National 
Assembly.—Within a month of his 
election Yuan Shih-kai took drastic 
and wholly unconstitutional measures 
to consolidate his Government and to 
sweep away all opposition to a consti- 
tution drawn in accordance with his 
wishes. On Noy. 4 he issued a man- 
date denouncing the Kuo-ming-tang 
for its complicity in the rebellion, 
ordering its dissolution, and expelling 
its representatives, 130 Senators and 
220 Representatives, from the Nation- 
al Assembly. The President’s coup 


had the effect of permanently suspend- 
ing the Assembly, since a quorum was 
left in neither house.- In its stead the 
Government formed an “administra- 
tive conference” of 71 nominated mem- 
bers, representing the President, the 
Cabinet, the nine ministries, the proy- 
inces, and Mongolia and Tibet, to act 
until the reorganization of parliament. 
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Politics—Prince Katsura assumed 
the premiership on Dec. 17, 1912, with 
the Diet almost solidly united against 
him, as the nominee of the Elder’ 
Statesmen, concerning whose preten- 
sions to overrule the will of the rep- 
resentative assembly, supported by the 
military party, the temper of the Diet 
had reached a crisis. His brief tenure 
of office was a period of violent po- 
litical agitation. Uniting his Cabinet 
on a strong programme of fiscal re- 
form, Prince Katsura undertook to 
secure the support of the hostile par- 
ties in the Diet by a recantation of 
his bureaucratic principles and an an- 
nouncement of his conviction that Ja- 
pan was ripe for a more popular form 
of government. But the Diet refused 
to believe in the sincerity of his new 
constitutionality. On the reassembly 
of the Diet on Feb. 5, after the presen- 
tation of a budget affirming a policy 
of strict economy and administrative 
reform, a vote of censure was moved 
by the leader of the Constitutional 
party amid a demonstration exceed- 
ingly hostile to the Premier. The 
session was suspended by Imperial de- 
eree, and during five days of tumult 
Prince Katsura and his colleagues la- 
bored unsuccessfully to abate the op- 
position of the Seiyu-Kai. On the 
10th an attack on the Premier in the 
streets developed into a considerable 
riot, and the following day Prince 
| Katsura and his Cabinet resigned. 

Admiral Gombei Yamamoto accept- 
ed the premiership on Feb. 12, but it 
was a week later before he reached a 
compromise with the Seiyu-Kai by 
which that party was to receive all 
the portfolios except Foreign Affairs, 
War, and Marine, and completed a 
Cabinet in which the portfolios were 
distributed as follows: Foreign Af- 
fairs, Baron Makimo; War, Baron 
Kikoshi; Marine, Baron Saito; Fi- 
nance, Korekiyo Takahashi; Agricul- 
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ture and Commerce, Tatsuo Yama-| General Kusunose, an opponent of the 
moto; Justice, Masahiso Matsuda; In- | militarist policy of the Choshiu clan. 
terior and Railways, Kei Hara; Edu- Finance.—The budget for 1913-14, 
eation, Sajima Motoda; Communica-| introduced for the third time on the 
tions, Gigin Okuda. The new Cabinet | reopening of the Diet on Feb. 27, bal- 
undertook to pursue the work of re-| anced revenue and expenditure at 
trenchment and reform, while resery- | $293,400.000, an increase of $2,400,- — 
ing for thorough consideration the 000 over the estimates of the preced- 
needs of national defence. The Cabi- | ing year. Baron Takahashi forecasted 
net was strengthened in June by the | a reduction of the income tax through 
retirement of ‘Baron Kikoshi and the administrative reforms ted to 
appointment as Minister of War of isave about $25,000,000 annually. 


COMMERCE OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


Imports Exports 
Y Imports of Exports of from to 
eat | Merchandise | Merchandise United United 
States! Statest 
Argentina........... | 4912 | $371,384,000 | $463,578,000 | $51,170,397 | $34,007,864 
‘Australia! . 280: 0.% =. 1912 372,206,000 310,792,000 41,050,329 11,748,556 
entities ee 1912 722,030,000 554,973,000 24,048,325 18,212,467 
Belgraum... 0.22.25 1912 899,472,000 753,001,000 62,553,352 42,648,251 
Boliviss oer ke 1911 | 23,268,562 33,052,469 992,527 9,829 
Brasil §i 00 soe es 1912 308,409,000 363,274,000 40,591,519 132,957,326 
Sirlperias <2 tons 35 eae 1910 34,230,000 i 24,907,000 ; 204,033 578,198 
SEE ee es oe 1913 675,428, 168 ? 393,232,057 2 "376,162,489 120,851,025 
Chile. So. sc sa den 1912 122,076,000 139,878,000 15,303,738 22,401,492 
Shimn> 5 9 Sore ee 1912 350,906,000 | 274,822,000 19,799,556 34,147,181 
Golombia.c 2. ist ee 1911 18,109,000 22,376,000 6,685,010 14,284,781 
Coste, Riea.2.2 55 8 1912 | 10,079,307 ,964,004 3,615,568 3,777,296 
ENG... Pee aes 1912 125,902,241 172,978,328 65,228,061 137,890,004 
Denmark 2228 ot sh ; 1911 189,074,000 143,821,000 15,942,678 467,351 
Dominican Republic.| 1911 6,950,000 11,005,000 5,314,096 4,186,414 
Eeuador......:...-- 1910 8,018,000 13,657,000 2,311,861 3,007, 
Hayy. ses oe nee 1912 128,062,035 170,900,869 1,421,146 20,080,161 
ipraane: —2e ss oes 1912 | "1,534,515,000 1,280,816,000 155,212,669 933, 
Germany... 00. S223 1912 | 2,544,557,000 | 2,131,718,000 330,450,830 186,042,644 
Great Britain... 1912 | 3,623,794,000 | 2,371,073,000 606,975,989 312,934,838 
PEGCO. A 2a5 a oases ais 1912 . 29,735,000 | 7,989,000 6,136 3,739,559 
Guatemala.......... | 1911 6,514,000 10,982,000 | 3,579,830 2,717,378 
Ue Tot Ree ee oe aes 1912 9,875,575 18,734,275 | 7,246,057 1,786- 
Honduras........ z. : 1912 2,268,329 ¢ 1,472,543 4 2,682,0208 3,043,409 
India (British) of 1912 522,389,000 748,503,000 14,868,671 9,283,163 
Palyis se ues | 1912 695,592,000 462,456,000 73,874,013 51,817,947 
Janen 225. ae Sees j 1912 307,844,000 261,258,000 57,519,654 87,418,042 
Koren iin wth. a7 + 1912 = 423,493 10,450,837 1,363,258 8,575 
Eber pie. c-ay< fen eh | 1909 48,000 955,000 101,548 2,117 
Wexieos. 22>. cake ; 1912 | 93'021 732 84,421,000 55,029,708 76,767,931 
Netherlands......... 1912 | 1,434,231,000 | 1,244,499,000 110,332,134 37, 072) 289 
New Zealand........ 1912 101,933,624 105,741,546 8,474,765 3,078,805 
INigaragia 2 o5 oo 1910 ,864, 4,556,000 2,575,031 . 1,354,492 
INOIWAY Secs soc K a8 1912 | 135,671,000 87,084,000 8,059,945 8,381,489 
PRbAMS! os sii as 2 1911 |} 9, ,000 2,863,000 24,724,538 4,278,823 
Paraguay.........-. 1911 | 6,306,000 4;700,000 123,740 13, 
Yes. Os eee / 1912 | 66,801 582,657 118,487 1,632,807 
Perse ky Jean cea | 1912 25,027,814 45,878,004 5,964,619 10,614,221 
Portugal’: .0 03. 2x | 1912 / 74,639,488 34,324,973 2,778,793 7,377,810 
Roumania.......... ; 1910 | 79,075,000 118,985,000 970,741 338,921 
Winasa ec te Oe | 1912 } 532,768,000 734,905,000 27,315,137 28,346,868 
Minlend sc. dases le + 1911 j 85,750,000 61,277,000 x as ; 161,990 
Salyador’:<.-&..c> kt j 1912 | 6,774,859 8,936,795 2,626,698 1,510,573 
DerVviag fee Sete ek { 1911 j 22,227,000 22,565,000 6,779 1,123, 
wuaml Asst cae. cee 1912 27,354,000 31,653,000 5 456,417 85, 
Pphins nee 1912 189,029,000 188,966,000 31,671,556 22,221,201 
SWEAEN: = s/o. wa aes 1912 | 198,320,000 192,960,000 | 10,504,151 10,452,650 
Switzerland......... 1912 381,966,000 262,020,000 853,192 f 
eg Se a ee 1911 187,238,298 111,741,662 3,170,896 20,516,102 
United States....... 1912 | 1,653,265,000*| 2,170,320,000 |... ....... .~+.. =}. See 
Philippines.......... 191 54/550, 000° 50,320,000 24,685, 931 22,437,356 
OTOPURY <>< ilc.s See eRe 1912 49,380,000 48,455,000 7,322,726 3,476,533 
WVenesvuela. ic. 02.54 1 1912 20,569,000 25,261,000 5,724,002 J 11,551,691 __ 


1 Calendar year 1912. 


Honduras. 


+ Honduras only. 


2? Fiseal year ending March 31, 1913. 
5 Year ending March 31,1912. 
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’ Honduras and British 


® Year ending June 30, 1912: 


States, 1908. 


V. THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


President—Woodrow Wilson, Dem- 
ocrat, was inaugurated twenty-eighth 
President of the United States on 
March 4, succeeding William Howard 
Taft, Republican, defeated for reélec- 
tion in the election of Nov. 5, 1912. 


Woodrow Wilson was born at Staun- 
ton, Va., on Dec. 28, 1856, the son of 
the Rey, Joseph R. Wilson, a distin- 
guished scholar and clergyman of the 
Presbyterian Church of the South. His 
boyhood days were spent in Augusta, 
Ga., at Columbia, S. C., and Wilming- 
ton, N. C., where he prepared for col- 
lege with private tutors and at the 
schools of these places. In 1874 he 
entered Davidson College, North Caro- 
lina, remained one year, and in the 
fall of 1875 went to Princeton College, 
from which he was graduated in the 
class of 1879. Following his gradua- 
tion he entered the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va., as a law 
student, and was graduated in 1881. 
For two years he practiced law at 
Atlanta, Ga. In 1883 to 1885 he did 
graduate work at the Johns Hopkins 
University in political economy and his- 
tory. From 1885 to 1888 he was pro- 
fessor of history and political econ- 
omy at Bryn Mawr College, and from 
1888 to 1890, professor in the same 
branches at Wesleyan University. In 
June, 1890, he was elected professor 
of jurisprudence and _ political economy 
at Princeton University; on the divi- 
sion of the department in 1895 he was 
assigned to the chair of jurisprudence. 
In 1897 he was promoted to the Mc- 
Cormick professorship of jurisprudence 
and politics. On Aug. 1, 1902, Mr. Wil- 
son became president of the university. 
He resigned both that office and his pro- 
fessorship on Oct. 20, 1910, immediately 
after his nomination for Governor of 
New Jersey, to which office he was elect- 
ed on Nov. 8, 1910, by a plurality of 
49,056 votes for the term Jan. 17, 1911, 
to Jan. 14, 1914. This office he resigned 
on March 1, 1913. He is author of the 
following works: Congressional Govern- 
ment, 1885; The State—Blements of His- 
torical and Practical Politics, 1889: Di- 
vision and Reunion, 1893; An Old Mas- 
ter, and Other Political Pssays, 1893 ; 
Mere Literature and Other Essays, 1896 ; 
Life of George Washington, 1896; His- 
tory of the American People, 1902; and 
Constitutional Government in the United 


The President and Vice-President 
are elected for terms of four years 
by the state Electoral Colleges, whose 
membership is based on the Congress- 
ional apportionment. This apportion- 
ment is revised after each decennial 
census, as shown in the table in the 
YEAR Book for 1912, p. 159. The 
official figures of the popular and 
electoral votes in the elections of 1908 
and 1912 are given on the following 
page. The salary of the President is 
$75,000, with an allowance of $25,- 
000 for traveling expenses. 

Secretary to the President—The 
Secretary to the President is Joseph 
Patrick Tumulty, whose appointment 
was announced on Feb. 3. 


Joseph Patrick Tumulty was born in 
Jersey City, N. J., May 5, 1879. He 
was educated in St. Bridget’s parochial 
school and St. Peter’s College, Jersey 
City, receiving the degree of B.A. in 
1899. After three years’ study in at- 
torneys’ offices he was admitted to the 
bar, and in 1904 entered the legal part- 
nership of Tumulty and Cutley. In 
1906 Mr. Tumulty was elected to the 
New Jersey House of Assembly. At the 
end of his term in 1910 he became pri- 
vate secretary to Governor Wilson. Two 
years later Mr. Wilson appointed him 
clerk of the Supreme Court of New Jer- 
sey, but he continued to serve the Gov- 
ernor as secretary until Mr. Wilson’s 
resignation on March 1. In announcing 
his choice of Mr. Tumulty as Secretary 
to the President on Feb. 3, the Presi- 
dent-elect made the sole exception to his 
ee cf silence on prospective appoint- 
ments. 


A clause in the General Deficiency 
Appropriation Act approved on March 
4 continues the salary of the Secre- 
tary to the President at $7,500 per 
year, to which it was raised from the 
statutory amount of $6,000 in 1911 
at the request of President Taft. 
President Taft’s Secretary was 
Charles W. Hilles, now chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 
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VOTE FOR PRESIDENT, 1908 AND 1912 


1908 1912 
Taft, Bryan, Wilson, Roosevelt, 
Democrat Democrat Progressive 


SraTe Republican 


Elec- 


Elec) Popular onal 


_|toral 


Elec- 
Popular ae 


Popular ‘al 


25,308 74,374 
56,760 
214,398).... 
123,700 é 
112,915}.... 
25,014).... 
10,654 
41,692 


Kentucky...|.... 
Louisiana... 


Michigan... 
Minnesota. . 


a, ae 


13 ¥ rey 33,481 t 
Wyoming... 3 25-3 14,560, [’ 
Total 321|7,679,006| 162\6,409,106| 435/6,286,214| 88)4,126,020 iH 
Plurality....} 159]1,269,900]....]........ 84712, 160/194). 2.0) 6225» 2) ae to ‘vole 2) ee ia 


Nore.—In 1908 there were cast for Debs (Socialist), 420,820 votes; for Chafin (Prohibi- 
tion), 252,683; for Hisgen (Independence League), 83,562; for Watson (Populist), 28,131; 
Gillhaus (Socialist-Labor), 13,825. In 1912 there were cast for Chafin (Prohibitionist), 208,923 
votes; for Reimer (Socialist-Labor), 29,079. The total vote in 1908 was 14,887,133; in 191 
15,031,169; these figures do not include blank or void ballots or scattering votes for names 
appearing on any electoral ticket. 

1 Roosevelt electors not on ballot. ’ 


2 Taft electors not on ballot. 
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Vice-President.—Thomas Riley Mar- 
shall, Democrat, was inaugurated 
Vice-President of the United States 
on March 4. 


Thomas Riley Marshall was born at 
North Manchester, Ind., March 14, 1854. 
He was graduated from Wabash Col- 
lege in 1873, and two years later was 
admitted to the bar. Mr. Marshall prac- 

_ ticed law from 1875 to 1909 at Colum- 
| bia City, Ind. In 1908 he was elected 
Governor of Indiana by a Democratic 
| majority of about 15.000 for the term 
expiring on Jan. 1, 1913. ‘ 


The Vice-President presides over 
the Senate, with no vote except in 


Ten Cabinet officers, constituting 
| the President’s advisory council, each 
'in charge of one of the great Depart- 
ments of the Government, are nomi- 


by the Senate, for a term subject to 
| the President’s pleasure. The tenth 
| Department, the Department of Labor, 
was created in 1913 by Act of Con- 
gress approved March 4 (see infra; 
and I, American History). The sal- 
jary of the Cabinet officers is $12,000 
‘each. 

i The terms of the members of 
President Taft’s Cabinet expired on 
/March 4. The members of the pres- 
jent Cabinet were nominated by the 
| President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate on March 5. By Act of Congress, 
in the case of vacancy in office of 
President through the death or re- 
moval of both President and Vice- 
President, the Cabinet officers succeed 
to the Presidency in the order indi- 
cated below. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Secretary of State.—William Jen- 
ings Bryan (Neb.) took the oath of 
: ce as Secretary of State on March 
» 1913, succeeding Philander Chase 
nox (Pa.). 
William Jennings Bryan was born in 
alem, Ill., March 19, 1860. He was 
aduated from Illinois College, Jack- 
onville, Ill., in 1881, and three years 
ater received the degree of A.M. In 
883 he was graduated with the degree 
of LL.B. from. Union College of Law. 
hicago. was admitted to the bar. and 
epan the practice of law at Jackson- 
Ne, where he remained until his re- 
oval to Lincoln, Neb., in 1887. 
Mr. Bryan was elected to Congress 
n 1890 to represent a district normal- 
Y overwhelmingly Republican, was re- 


nated by the President and confirmed | 


ease of a tie. His salary is $12,000. 
During the third session of the Sixty- 
second Congress the office was vacant, 
through the death of James School- 
eraft Sherman on Oct. 30, 1912. The 
functions of the office were exercised 
alternate fortnights by two Presi- 
dents pro tempore of the Senate, Sen- 
ators Augustus O. Bacon (Ga.) and 
Jacob M. Gallinger, (N. H.). The 
present President pro tempore, who 
presides in the absence of the Vice- 
President, is Senator James P. Clarke 
(Ark.). 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


elected in 1892, but was defeated in 
1894. During his two terms in the 
House of Representatives (52d and 53d 
Congresses, 1891-5), he was a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, op- 
posed with vigor the McKinley Tariff 
and the repeal of the silver purchase 
clause of the Sherman Act, and by his 
advocacy of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 
1, became the recognized leader of the 
“silver wing” of the Democratic party. 
In 1893 he received the Democratic 
vote in the Nebraska legislature for 
U. S. Senator, and the next year was 
nominated for the same office in the 
Democratic convention, but was defeated 
in the legislature. After his retirement 
from Congress he edited for two years 
(1894-6) the Omaha World-Herald. 

In the Democratic National Conven- 
tion of 1896, Mr, Bryan’s eloquence in 
the famous ‘cross of gold’? speech, ad- 
vocating the adoption of a  free-coin- 
age plank, secured him the nomination 
for President. After a remarkable per- 
sonal campaign, he was defeated by Wil- 
liam McKinley by 271 electoral votes 
to 176. In 1900 he was nominated by 
the Democratic, Populist, and Silver 
Republican parties, and was again de- 
feated by McKinley, on the issues of 
free coinage and “imperialism,’’ by 292 
electoral votes to 155. After this sec- 
ond defeat Mr. Bryan founded, in Jan- 
uary, 1901, his weekly political maga- 
zine, the Oommoner. His leadership 
was for a time obscured, but_in 1908 
he was again nominated for President 
by the Democratic party, and suffered, 
at the hands of Wm. H. Taft, a third 
defeat, by 321 electoral votes to 162, 
this time on the issue of the trust 
question. He remained, however, a 
very important factor in national poli- 
ties, and his support in the Democratic 
National Convention of 1912 secured 
the nomination for Woodrow Wilson (A. 
Vebe 2902p. 18). 


Charged with negotiations relating 
to foreign affairs. 


Assistant Secretary.— John E. Os- 


borne, Wyo. $5,000. 

Huntington Wilson (Ill.), Assistant 
Secretary of State, resigned on March 
19 because of President Wilson’s abrupt 
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reversal of policy in regard to the Chi- 
nese loan (see I, American ols SG and 
Ill, International Relations). r. Os- 
borne, whose nomination was confirmed 
on April 21, was Governor of Wyoming 
1893-97 and Representative in Congress 
1897-99. 

Second Assistant Secretary.—Alvey 
A. Adee, D. C. 4,500. 

Third nigel dg Secretary.— 


. $4, é 
Dudley Field Malone (N. Y.) was 
appointed Third Assistant Secretary of 


State in 1913, succeeding Chandler 
Hale (Me.), resigned. He was con- 
firmed on Nov. 13 as Collector of Cus- 


toms at New York. His successor has 
not been appointed. 
Director of the Consular 
Wilbur J. Carr, N. ¥. $4, p 
Counselor.—John Bassett Moore, N. 
Y. $6,000. : 
Mr, Moore was formerly professor of 
international law at Columbia Univer- 


Service.— 


sity. He was confirmed on April 21, 
succeeding Chandler P, Anderson (N. 
Y.), resigned. $5 

v5" 


Ne se ag W. Folk, Mo. 


00. 

Mr. Folk was Governor of Missouri, 
1905-9. He was confirmed on Sept. 22, 
succeeding Joshua R. Clark (Utah), who 
resigned March 4. 

Bureau of Accounts.—Chief, William 
MecNeir. $2,300. 

Mr, McNeir was appointed in 1913, 
succeeding Thomas Morrison, resigned. 

Bureau of Appointments.—Chief, M. 
M. Shand, N. J. $2,100. 

Bureau of Citizenship.—Chief, Rich- 
ard W. Flournoy, Jr., $2,100. 

Consular Bureau.—Chief, Herbert C. 
Hengstler, Ohio. $2,250, 

Diplomatic Bureau,—Chief, 
Y. Smith, D. C. $2,250. 

Bureau of Indexes and Archives.— 
Chief, John R. Buck, Me. $2,100, 

Bureau of Rolls and Library.—Chief, 
John A, Tonner, O. 100, 

Division of Latin American Affairs, 
—Chief, Boaz W. beet $4,500. 

Mr. Long was appointed In 1913, sue- 
ceeding Wm. T. 8. Doyle, resigned. 

Division of Far-Hastern _ Affairs,— 
Chief, Ransford S. Miller, N. Y. — $4,500. 

Division of Near-Dastern Affairs.— 


Sydney 


Asst. Chief, Albert H. Putney. $2,500. 

Mr, Putney was appointed in 1913, 
the office being vacant, 

Division of Information. — Chief, 
John H. James. $3,000. 

Mr. James was appointed in 1918, 


succeeding Swelton L, Brown, resigned, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of the Treasury.—Will- 
iam Gibbs McAdoo (N. Y.) took the 
oath of office as Secretary of the 
Treasury on March 6, 1913, sueceed- 
ing Franklin MacVeagh (TIIl.). 


William Gibbs McAdoo was born near 
Marietta, Ga., Oct. 31, 1863. He en- 
tered the University of Tennessee, but 
left In 1882, at the end of his junior 
ear, to become deputy clerk of the 
. S. Cireuit Court for the Southern 
Division, Wastern District of Tennessee, 
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He was admitted to the bar in 1885 
and practiced law in Chattanooga unti 
his removal to New York in 1892. Here 
he formed with Wm. McAdoo a part- 
nership for the practice of law under 


the firm name of McAdoo and Me- 
Adoo, which subsisted until 1903. In 
1902 Mr. McAdoo organized the New 


York and New Jersey Railroad Com- 
pany, which constructed under the Hud- 
son River between New York and Je 
City the tunnel EM now owned 
operated by the Hudson and Manhattan 
Railroad Co. Of the latter company he — 
was president from its formation in 
1903 to his retirement to enter the 
Cabinet in 1913. Mr. MeAdoo was one 
of the earliest supporters of Mr, Wilson 
for the Presidency, and, as ac 
chairman of the emocratic Nationa 
Committee, took a roe prowiae part 
in the campaign of 1912, 


Charged with management of the 
national finances. He prepares plans 
for improvement of the revenue and 
support of the publie credit; super-— 
intends collection of the revenue; 
grants warrants for all moneys paid 
from and into the Treasury; con- 
trols construction of public build- 
ings; coinage and printing of money; 
and the administration of the life- 
saving, revenue cutter, and the pub- 
lic health service. 


Assistant  Secretaries.—Charles 
Hamlin, Mass., in charge of customs ; 
John Skelton Williams, Va., in char, 
Do a Mpedee dt Byron R,. Newton, N.— 
+, in charge of ‘public buildin 
miscellaneous. $5,000 each, ings 
Mr. Hamlin was Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in Cleveland's second _ | 
term; he was confirmed July 28, sue- | 
ceeding James F, Curtis (Mass), 
signed Aug. 1. Mr. Williams, a pr ; 
nent banker of Richmond : 
firmed March 17, succeedin 
Bailey, D. C., resigned, 
formerly private secretar 
ley a Sia Gite i Hf 
ng Sherman P, en (Vt.), resigned. 

Supervising Arohitest_Oecne™ Wi 
deroth, $6,000. Charged with supe 
tending the construction and repair 
publie buildings, 

Lingraving and Printing.—Chief o 
Bureau, Joseph WH. Ralph, ML, $6,000, 
Produces all the securities and sin 
work of the Government printed f 
steel plates. e 

Secret Service.—Chief William J. 
Flynn, New York. 000, Charge 
with detection of counterfelting, 
similar frauds on the Govern 

Comptroller of the Treasury. sor 
fh. Downey, Ind, $6,000. Construes t 
laws relating to appropriations ai 
methods of rendering and stating | 
counts, 

Mr. Downey was confirmed May | 
succeeding Robert J. Tracewell (Ind. 
resigned, « 

Treasurer of the United States 
John Burke, N, D. _ $8,000. Charg 
with the receipt and disbursement 
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all public moneys deposited in the 
Treasury and sub-treasuries and in na- 
tional bank depositories. 

Mr. Burke was Governor of North 
Dakota 1907-18; he was confirmed 
March 17, succeeding Carmi A. Thomp- 
son (O.), resigned. ui 

Comptroller of the Currency.— : 
—. 5,00 Has supervision of 
the national banks, their examination 
and reports; the preparation and issue 
of national bank cireulation; the re- 
demption and destruction of national 
bank notes. 

Lawrence 0. Murray (N. Y.) resigned 
as Comptroller of the Currency in 
April; no appointment has been made, 
the duties of the oflice being exercised 
by Thomas P. Kane, Deputy Comptroller. 

Internal Revenue.—Commissioner Wil- 
liam H, Osborn, N. C. $6,000. General 
supervision of the collection of all in- 
ternal revenue taxes, including the in- 
come tax, and the enforcement of in- 
ternal revenue laws. 

Mr. Osborn was confirmed April 24, 
succeeding Royal HB. Cabell (Va.), re- 
signed. 

The Mint.—Director, George E. Rob- 
erts, Ta. $5,000. General supervision 
of the mints and assay offices. 

Public Health Service. — Surg.-Gen- 
eral Rupert Blue. 6,000. Charged 
with the framing and enforcement of 
regulations for the prevention of the 
introduction and spread of contagious 
diseases; supervision of the quarantine 
service of the United States, and of the 
marine hospitals. 


War DrPARTMENT 


Secretary of War.—Lindley Miller 
Garrison, N. J., took the oath of office 
as Secretary of War on March 5, 1913, 
succeeding Henry Lewis Stimson 
(Nie¥s)\ 


Lindley Miller Garrison was born in 
Camden, N. J., Nov. 28, 1864, After 
raduation from preparatory school, fol- 
owed by a year in the Harvard Law 
School, he entered the service of a law 
firm in Philadelphia and completed his 
legal studies in the University of Penn- 
sy vania. In 1886 he was admitted to 
the Pennsylvania bar, and began the 
practice of law in Philadelphia. Two 
years later he was admitted tothe 
New Jersey bar as an ahiamney, and as 
a counselor in 1892. Mr. Garrison prac- 
ticed law in Jersey City until 1904, 
the last six years as a member of the 
firm of Garrison, McManus and JEn- 
right, which he founded in 1898, In 
1904 he was appointed to the office of 
vice-chancellor, and was ent! on 
the expiry of his term in 1911, holding 
the office until he entered the Cabi- 
net In 1913. 


Charged with supervision of na- 
tional defense, and army expenditures. 


Assistant Secretary of War.—Henry 
S. Breckinridge, Ky. $5,000. 

Mr, Breckinridge was confirmed on 
April 28, succeed ng Robert Shaw Oli- 
ver (N. x), resigned, 


The General Staff—Chief, Maj.-Gen. 
Leonard Wood. Charged with prepara- 
tion of plans for the national defense 
and the promotion of the efliciency of 
the Army. 

The chiefs of the military bureaus 
are as follows: 

Adjutant-General.—Brig.-Gen. George 
Andrews. $8,000. 

Inspector-General.—Brig.-Gen. E. A. 
Garlington. $6,000. 

Judge-Advocate-General, — Brig.-Gen. 
BH. H. Crowder. $6,000, 

Quartermaster-General.—Brig.-Gen. J. 
B. Aleshire. $6,000. 

In November, 1912, the offices of the 
Paymaster-General and the Commissary- 
General were consolidated with that of 
the Quartermaster-General ; General Ale- 
shire was continued in charge of the 
enlarged department (see also XII, The 


Army). 

Surgeon-General.—Brig.-Gen. G. HH. 
Torney. $6,000, 

Chief of Dngineers.—Brig.-Gen, Dan C., 
Kingman. $6,000. 

General Kingman sueceeded Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Bixby in 19138, : 

Chief of Ordnance.—Brig.-Gen. Wil- 
liam Crozier, $6,000. 

Ohief Signal Officer. — Brig.-Gen. 
George P. Seriven. $6,000. 

General Seriven sueceeded Gen. James 
Allen in 1912. 

Chief of Bureau of Insular Affairs.— 
Brig.-Gen. Wrank MceIntyre.. $6,000. 

Board of Hngineers for Rivers and 
Harbors.—Col. William M, Black, presi- 
dent. A permanent body which investi- 
gates in their engineering and economic 
aspects all surveys and river and har- 
bor improvements proposed by Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Attorney-General.—_James Clark 
McReynolds took the oath of office as 
Attorney-General on March 5, 1918, 
succeeding George Woodward Wicker- 
sham (N. Y.). 


James Clark McReynolds was born in 
Wikton, Ky., July 28, 1862. He was 
graduated from “Vanderbilt University 
with the degree of B.S. in 1882, and 
from the law department of Virginia 
two years later. FErom his admission 
to the bar in 1884 until 1908 he prac- 
ticed law in Nashville, Tenn., serving 
as professor in the law school of Van- 
derbilt University from 1900 to 19038. 
In 1908 Mr. McReynolds was appointed 
by President Roosevelt an assistant attor- 
ney-general of the United States. He 
resigned this office in 1907 and engaged 
in private practice in New York, but 
was retained by the Government as spe- 
cial assistant attorney-general in the 
anti-trust prosecution of the American 
Tobaeeo Company, which he brought to 
a successful conclusion in 1911. : 

Represents the United States in 
all legal matters. 

Solicitor-General. — John William 
Davis, W. Va. $10,000. Charged with 
the business of the Government in the 


Supreme Court and in state courts. 
r. Dayis at the time of his appoint- 
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ment was a Representative from West | 


Virginia; he was confirmed July 28, 
succeeding William M. Bullitt (Ky.), 
resigned. 


Assistant to the Attorney-General.— 
George Carroll Todd, N. Y. 7,000. 
Charged with matters arising under the 
federal anti-trust and interstate com- 
merce laws. 

Mr. Todd was confirmed Aug. 4, suc- 


ceeding James A.. Fowler (Tenn.), re- 
signed. 
Assistant Attorneys-General.—There 


are seven Assistant Attorneys-General ; 
salary $5,000 each. 


Post OrricE DEPARTMENT 
Postmaster-General.—Albert Sidney 


Burleson, Tex., took the oath of office | 


as Postmaster-General on March 5, 
1913, succeeding Frank Harris Hitch- 
cock (Mass.). 


Albert Sidney Burleson was born in 
San Marcos, Texas, June 7, 1863. He 
was educated in the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, Baylor 
University, and the University of Tex- 
as, and admitted to the bar in 1884. 
From 1885 to 1890 he served as assist- 
ant city attorney of Austin, Texas, and 
from 1891 to 1898 as attorney of the 
twenty-sixth judicial district. In 1899 
Mr. Burleson entered Congress, repre- 
senting the Ninth District of Texas in 
the 55th and 56th Congresses (1899- 
1903), and the Tenth District in the 
57th to 62d Congresses (1903-1913). He 
was reélected in November, 1912, for 
his eighth consecutive term, but_ re- 
signed to enter the Cabinet. Mr. Bur- 
leson’s most distinguished services 
Congress were in connection with the 
House Committees on Agriculture and 
on Appropriations. 


Has direction and management of 
the Post Office Department. 


First Assistant Postmaster-General._— 
Daniel C. Roper, C. Charged with 
postmasters’ appointments; salaries and 
allowance ; city delivery service. 

Mr. Roper was confirmed March 13, 
succeeding Charles P. Grandfield (Mo.), 
resigned. 

Second Assistant 
eral—Joseph Stewart, Mo. $5,000. 
Charged with railway adjustments, 
miscellaneous transportation, foreign 
mails, railway mail service, inspection, 
equipment. 

Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 
—Alexander M. Dockery, Mo. $5,000. 
Charged with financial system, stamps, 
money orders, registered mails, classifi- 
eation of domestic mail matter, redemp- 
tion, postal savings. 

Mr. Dockery was confirmed March 
13, succeeding James J. Britt (N. C.), 
resigned. 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. 
—James I. Blakslee, Pa. $5.000. 
Charged with rural mails, supplies, dead 
letters, post route maps. 

Mr. Blakslee was confirmed March 13, 
succeeding P. V. DeGraw (Pa.), re- 
signed. 


Postmaster-Gen- 
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Navy DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of Navy.—Josephus Dan- 
iels, N. C., took the oath ot office on 
March 5, 1913, succeeding George von 
Lengerke Meyer (Mass.). 


Josephus Daniels was born in Wash- 
ington, N. C., May 18, 1862. After 
graduation from the Wilson, N. C., Col- 
legiate Institute, he studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1885, but 
never practiced. Mr. Daniels began 
editorial work in 1880 as editor of the 
Wilson Advance, and five years later 
became editor of the State Chronicle of 
Raleigh, N. C. In 1893, under Cleve- 
land’s second administration, he was 
appointed Chief Clerk of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, but resigned in 
1895 to reénter the newspaper field as 
owner and editor of the Raleigh News 
and Observer, with which he had effect- 
ed, the previous year, a consolidation 
of the State Chronicle and the North ~ 
Carolinian. Under his direction the 
News and Observer has become one of 
the most influential Democratic organs 
of the South. Mr. Daniels has repre- 
sented North Carolina on the Demo- 
eratic National Committee for sixteen 
years, and has taken a prominent part 
in every presidential campai since 


1896. He was one of the earliest sup- 
porters of Mr. Wilson for the Presi- 
dency, and in 1912 directed the pub- 


licity work of the Democratic campaign. 

Charged with direction of the Navy 
and superintendence of construction, 
equipment, and employment of ves- 
sels of war. 


Assistant  Secretary—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Yr. $5,000. 

Mr. Roosevelt at the time of his ap- 
pointment was a member of the New 
York State Senate; he was confirmed — 
March 17, succeeding Beekman Winthrop 
(N. Y.), resigned. i 

General Board of the Navy—The 
General Board is advisory to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and is composed of 
the following officers: 

Admiral of the Navy, George Dewey, 


president: Rear-Adm., E. Vreeland ; 
Rear-Adm., W. H. H. Southerland; 
Rear-Adm., A. M. Knight, president, — 


Naval War College; Rear-Adm., B. A. 
Fiske; Capt. A. G. Winterhalter; Capt. 
T. S. Rodgers; Capt. H. S. Knapp; 
Capt. John Hood; Capt. W. R, Shoe- 
maker ; Commander E. H. Campbell, see- 
retary. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks.—Chief, 
Civil Engineer H. R. Stanford. $6,000. 
Charged with the construction and 
maintenance of docks and naval build- 
ings. ; 
Bureav. of Navigation.—Chief, Rear- 
Adm. Victor Blue. $6,000. Charged 
with the education and supervision of 
line officers and of enlisted men. : 

Admiral Blue succeeded Rear-Adm. 
Philip Andrews in 1913. 

Bureau of  Ordnance.—Chief, 
Adm. Joseph Strauss. $8,000. Chae 
with supervision of the Torpedo Sta- 


Rear- 


-tion, magazines on shore, and with the 
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manufacture of explosives, arms and 
equipment. 

Adm. Strauss’ succeeded Rear-Adm. 
N. ©. Twining in 1913. . 

Bureau of Construction and Repair. 
Chief Constructor, Richard M. Watt. 
$6,000. Charged with the design, con- 
struction, care, and repair of ships, 

Bureau of Steam Hngineering.—Engi- 
neer-in-Chief, Rear-Adm, Robert S. Grif- 
fin. $6,000. Charged with designing, 
building and repairing steam machinery 
for naval ships. 

Adm. Griffin succeeded Rear-Adm. 
Hutch I. Cone in 1913. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts.— 


Paymaster-Gen. Thomas air Cowie, 
$6,000. Charged with the supply of 
funds for disbursing officers, and the 


purchase of all naval supplies, 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Surgeon-General, Charles  F. Stokes. 
$6,000. Control of naval hospitals and 
hospital ships. 

Judge-Advocate-General.—Capt. Ridley 
McLean. $5,000. Charged with super- 
vision of all legal aspects of the Navy 
Department. Solicitor, Graham Eger- 
ton. $4,000. 

Capt. McLean succeeded Capt. Robert 
L. Russell in 1913. Mr. Egerton suc- 
ceeded Henry M. Butler. 7 

Marine Corps—Commandant, Major- 
Gen, William P. Biddle. $8,000. 


° 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretary of the Interior.—Frank- 
lin Knight Lane, Cal., took the oath 
of office as Secretary of the Interior 
on March 5, 19138, succeeding Walter 
Lowrie Fisher (Ill.). 


Franklin Knight Lane was born in 
Prince Edward Island, Canada, July 
15, 1864, but received his education in 
California, whither his parents removed 
when he was a child. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of California 
in 1886, and on his admission to the 
bar three years later, began the prac- 
tice of law in San Francisco. From 
1897 to 1902 he was corporation coun- 
sel of San Francisco. In 1902 Mr. 
Lane was the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of California, and a year later 
received the Democratic vote of the leg- 
islature for U. S. Senator. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission by President Roose- 
velt in 1905, and from Jan. 13, 1913, 
until his retirement to enter the Cabi- 
net, acted as its chairman. 


Charged with patents, pensions, 
public lands and parks, education, 
Indian affairs, geological surveys, rec- 
lamation of arid lands, and mines. 


First Assistant Secretary.—Andrieus 
A, Jones, N. M. $6,000. 

Mr. Jones was confirmed May 29, suc- 
ceeding Samuel Adams (Ill.), resigned. 

General Land _ Office——Commissioner, 
Clay Tallman, Ney., $5,000. Charged 
with the survey, management and dis- 
position of the public lands. 

Mr. Tallman was confirmed June 5, 


succeeding Fred Dennett (N. D.), re- 
signed. 

Patent Office—Commissioner, Thomas 
Ewing, N. Y. $5,000. Administration 


of the patent laws, and supervision of 
the registration of trade-marks. 
Mr. Ewing was confirmed July 10, 


succeeding Edward B. Moore (Mich.), 
resigned. 

Pension Office—Commissioner, Gay- 
lord M. Saltzgaber, Ohio. $5,000. Su- 


pervision of adjudication of claims aris- 
ing under laws granting Army or Navy 
service pensions. 

Mr. Saltzgaber was confirmed May 
20, succeeding James L. Davenport (D. 
C.), resigned. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs —Commis- 
sioner, Cato Sells, Tex. $5,000. Has 
charge of the Indian tribes of’ the 
United States (exclusive of Alaska). 

Mr. Sells was confirmed June 2; the 
office had been vacant since 1912. 

Bureau of Education.—Commissioner, 
Philander P. Claxton, Tenn. $5,000. 
Collects statistics and general informa- 
tion regarding education; has charge of 
the schools for native Alaskan children ; 
and administers the endowment fund 


for agricultural colleges and mechan- 
ical arts. 
Geological Survey.—Director, George 


Otis Smith, Me. $6,000. Charged with 
classification of the public lands and 
examination of the geologic structure, 
mineral resources, and the mineral prod- 
ucts of the national domain. 

Reclamation Service——Director, Fred- 
erick H. Newell. $7,500. Charged with 
the survey, construction, and operation 
of the reclamation and irrigation works 
in arid states, authorized by the act of 
June 17, 1902. 


Bureau of Mines.—Director, Joseph 
A. Holmes, N. C. $6,000. To promote 
the mining industry of the United 


States, foster the safety of miners, and 
give attention to the treatment of ores 
and the use of explosives. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agriculture—David 
Franklin Houston, Mo., took the oath 
of office as Secretary of Agriculture 
on March 6, 1913, succeeding James 
Wilson (Iowa). 


David Franklin Houston was born in 
Monroe, N. C., Feb. 17, 1866. After 
graduation from South Carolina College 
in 1887 and a year as graduate student 
and tutor in ancient languages in that 
institution, he was for three years 
(1888-91) superintendent of city schools 
of Spartanburg, S. C. The years 1891- 
1894 Mr. Houston spent in graduate 
study in political science in Harvard 
University, receiving the degree of A.M. 
in 1892. He became adjunct professor 
of political science in the University of 
Texas in 1894, associate professor in 
1897, and professor in 1900, and was 
elected dean of the faculty in 1899. 
Mr. Houston left the University of 
Texas in 1902 to become President of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, but returned as President in 
1905. In 1908 he was appointed Chan- 
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cellor of Washington University, St. 
Louis, and resigned this post to enter 
the Cabinet. The degree of LL.D. has 
been conferred upon Mr. Houston by 
Tulane University and the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Exercises supervision over agricul- 
tural industry, experiment stations, 
quarantine stations for imported 
cattle, inspection of foods and drugs, 
national forest reserves, and inter- 
state game laws. 


Assistant Secretary.—Beverly  T. 
Galloway, Mo. §$5.000. 
Mr. Galloway was confirmed March 


17, succeeding Willett M. Hays (Minn.), 
resigned; at the time of his appoint- 
ment he was Chief of the Bureaw of 
Plant Industry. 

Weather Bureaw.—Chief, Charles F. 
Marvin, D. - $6,000. Charged with 
forecasting of weather for the benefit 
of agriculture, commerce and naviga- 
ion. 

The resignation of- Willis L. Moore, 
Chief of the Weather Bureau since 
1895, was accepted by President Wil- 
son on March 22, to take effect on July 
31. Immediately after his resignation 
charges were filed with the Secretary 
of Agriculture that the employees and 
funds of the Bureau had been improp- 
erly used to promote Prof. Moore’s 
campaign for appointment as Secretary 
of Agriculture. After an investigation 
President Wilson on April 16 summarily 
removed him. Mr. Marvin, who has 
been chief of the instrument division 
“og over 20 years, was confirmed July 


Bureau of Animal Industry.—Chief, 

. D. Melvin, lll. $5,000. Conducts 
inspection of animals and meat food 
products ; investigates communicable dis- 
eases and their prevention, and the breed- 
ing and feeding of animals.. 

Bureau of Plant Industry.—Chief, 
William A. Taylor. $5,000. Charged 
with the improvement of crops by 
breeding and selection, and the intro- 
duction of new plants and seeds to dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. 

Mr. Taylor, formerly Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau, succeeded Beverly T. 
Galloway, appointed Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture (see supra). 

Forest Service——Chief, Henry S. 
Graves, $5,000. Charged with the 
administration of the national forests, 
the investigation of forest problems 
and encouragement of protecting grow- 
ing timber. 

Bureau of Ohemistry—Chemist and 
Chief, Carl L. Alsberg, $5,000. Charged 
with the analysis of agricultural prod- 
ucts and fertilizers, and the investiga- 
tion of the composition and adultera- 
tion of foods and drugs. 

Bureau of Soils.—Chief, Milton Whit- 
ney, Md. 3,500. Charged with inves- 
tigating soils in their relations to cli- 
mate and organic life. 

Bureau of Entomology.—Chief, L. O. 
Howard, N. Y. $4,000. Charged with 
dissemination of information regarding 
injurious insects affecting forests, crops 


and fruits, and means of their elimina- 
tion. ; 

Bureau of Biological Survey.—Chief, 
Henry W. Henshaw, Mass. $3,000. In- 
vestigates the economic relations of ani- 
mal life. Charged with enforcing the 
bird and game laws. 

Bureau of Statistics—Chief, Leon M. 
Estabrook. $3,000. Collects and collates 
agricultural statistics and issues crop re- 
ports and forecasts. 

Victor H. Olmsted was suspended as 
Chief of the Bureau on June 18 for 
failure to preserve discipline, and later 
resigned. 

Office of Experiment Stations—Direc- 
tor, A, C. True, Conn. $4,000. Author- 
ized to promote the interests of agricul- 
tural education and investigation. 

Office of Public Roads—Director 
Logan W. Page, Mass. $3,000. Charged 
with investigating road making, road 
maintenance and road materials, and 
collecting information regarding sys- 
tems of road management. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce.—William 
Cox Redfield, N. Y., took the oath of 
office as Secretary of Commerce on 
March 5, 1913, succeeding Charles 
Nagel (Mo.). 


William Cox Redfield was born in Al- 
bany, N. Y., June 18, 1858. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Pittsfield, 
Mass., whither his parents removed in 
1867. In 1877 Mr. Redfield removed to 
New York, and six years later to Brook- 
lyn, where he engaged in the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel forgings, tools, 
etc., with the corporation of J. H. Will- 
iams and Company. Mr. Redfield, has 
held the offices of treasurer and presi- 
dent in this concern, of vice-president in 
the Warp Twisting-in Machine Company, 
and of president of the Sirocco Engineer- 
ing Company, manufacturers of heating 
and ventilating apparatus. At the time 
of his appointment to the Cabinet he was 
vice-president of the American Blower 
Company, of Detroit, manufacturers of 
fans, blowers, engines, ete., and a di- 
rector of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. He has been president of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 
ciation since its organization in 1910. 
Mr. Redfield was Commissioner of Pub-. 
lic Works of Brooklyn in 1902-3. In 
1896 he ran for Congress unsuccessfully 
as nominee of the National Democratic 
party, but was elected to the 62d Con- 
gress (1911-13) from the Fifth District 
of New York as candidate of the Demo- 
cratic and Independence League. parties. 


Charged with promoting commerce, 
mining, manufacturing, shipping, fish- 
eries, and transportation. ‘ 

This Department is the larger of - 
the two into which the Department of 
Commerce and Labor was divided by 
the Act of March 4, 1913, creating a 
Department of Labor (see infra, and 
T, American History). 
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\ Assistant Secretary—Edwin F. Sweet, 
Mich. $5,000. 
Mr. Sweet was confirmed March LT, 
succeeding Benjamin S. Cable (Ill.), re- 


signed. 

Bureau o Corporations.—Commis- 
sioner, Joseph E. Davies, Wis. $5,000. 
_ Authorized to investigate the organiza- 
tion and conduct of ng corporation or 
combination engaged in interstate or for- 
eign commerce (except railroads). 

Mr. Davies took the oath of office on 
May 17, succeeding Luther Conant 
(N. Y.), resigned ; in 1912 he was Secre- 
a of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee. : 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
| Commerce——Chief, Albertus H. Bald- 
| win, Conn. $4,060. Charged with the 


collection and publication of statistics of 
foreign and domestic commerce, the de- 
velopment of manufactures and markets 
| therefor, by the publication of informa- 
) tion, and the investigation of matters 
affecting the commercial interest of the 
| United States. 

Bureau of Lighthouses —Commission- 
er, George R. Putnam, Ia. $5,000. 
_ Charged with the administrative duties 
\relating to lighthouses and protective 
signals. 

Steamboat Inspection Service.—Su- 
\pervising Inspector-General, George 
Uhler, Penn. $4,000. Charged with the 
inspection of vessels, the licensing of of- 
ficers, and the administration of laws re- 
‘lating to steam vessels and their officers. 
The Census Office-—Director, William 
\J. Harris, Ga. $7,000 during decennial 
/census period, $6,000 regular salary. The 
duty of the Census Office is to take, 
compile and publish the decennial cen- 
sus of the United States; the quinquen- 
‘nial census of agriculture and manufac- 
‘tures; the deaths in registration areas: 
the statistics of cotton ginned, and of 
cotton consumed; the annual statistics 
of cities; and to make such other statis- 
bi investigations as Congress may or- 

er. 


signed. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey.—Superin- 
endent, Otto H. Tittmann, Mo. $6,000. 
harged with survey of coasts under 
the jurisdiction of the United States,,. 
and publication of charts covering these 
‘coasts. 

Bureau of Fisheries —Commissioner, 
Hugh M. Smith, D. C. $6,000. Charged 
with the propagation of useful food 
shes, investigation of deep sea fishing 
grounds, and care of the Alaskan salmon 


fisheries and the Pribilof Islands seal 


eeding George M. Bowers (W. Va.), 


esigned. 
Bureau of Navigation—Commission- 
r, Eugene T. Chamberlain, N. Y. $4,000. 


harged with superintendence of the 
ommercial marine, issue of licenses, and 
vollection of tonnage taxes. 

Bureau of Standards.—Director, Sam- 
1el W. Stratton, Ill. $6,000. Charged 
with comparing and testing standards 
sed in scientific investigations, com- 
nerce and educational institutions, with 
tandards adopted or recognized by the 
sovernment. 


Ne 


eee. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor—wWilliam Bau- 
chop Wilson, Pa., took the oath of 
office as first Secretary of Labor on 
March 5, 1913. 


William Bauchop Wilson was born in 
Blantyre, Scotland, April 2, 1862. . His 
parents emigrated to the United States in 
1870 and settled at Arnot, Pa. The fol- 
lowing year Mr. Wilson began working 
in the coal mines; thenceforth his edu- 
cation was obtained in irregular attend- 
ance at the public school. In 1873 he 
was admitted to the Mine Workers’ 
Union and since early manhood has taken 
an active part in trade-union affairs. 
He was president of the Miners’ Union 
of his district from 1888 to 1890, a 
member of the board which organized 
the United Mine Workers of America 
in 1890, and international secretary- 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
from 1900 to 1908. Since 1908 he has 
been engaged in farming at Blossburg, 
Pa. Mr. Wilson was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture in 1888, and for Congress in 1892, 
but was elected to the 60th, 61st, and 
62d Congresses (1907-13) from the -Fif- 
teenth District of Pennsylvania. 


Charged with the duty of fostering, 
promoting and developing the welfare 
of the wage earners of the United 
States. 

This Department was created by 
Act of Congress approved March 4, 
1913; the four bureaus which it com- 
prises were transferred from the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor (see 
I, American History). 


Assistant Secretary—Louis F. Post. 
$5,000. 

Bureau of Immigration —Commission- 
er-General, Anthony Caminetti, Cal. 
$5,000. Charged with administration of 
immigration laws. By the Act creating 
the Department of Labor, the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization trans- 
ferred thereto from the Department of 
Commerce and Labor was divided into 
two Bureaus, of Immigration and of 
Naturalization. Mr. Caminetti was con- 
firmed as Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration on June 6 

Bureau of Naturalization—Commis- 
sioner, Richard K. Campbell. Charged 
with administration of the naturaliza- 
tion laws. 

Mr. Campbell was the Chief of the 
Division of Naturalization in the Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization be- 
fore the division of the Bureau (see 
supra). 

Bureau of Labor Statistics—Com- 
missioner, Royal S. Meeker, N. J. $5,000. 
Charged with the duty of acquiring and 
diffusing information concerning labor 
in its relations to capital and means of 
promoting prosperity among the labor- 
ing classes. 

y_ the Act of March 4, the name of 
the Bureau of Labor was changed to 
Bureau _of Labor Statistics. Charles P. 
Neill (D. €.), whose term as Commis- 
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sioner of Labor expired Feb. 1, was re- 
appointed by President Taft but failed 
of confirmation. He was again reap- 
pointed by President Wilsén and con- 
firmed on May 1. A few days later he 
resigned to enter the American Smelting 
and Refining Co. in charge of the labor 
department. Mr. Meeker, confirmed Aug. 
11, was formerly professor of political 
economy in Princeton University. 
Children’s Bureau.—Chief, Julia C. 
Lathrop, Ul. $5,000. Charged with the 
investigation of all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and child life. | 


INDEPENDENT BUREAUS AND INSTITU- 
TIONS 


Smithsonian Institution. — Secretary, 
Charles D. Walcott. $7,500. Estab- 
lished 1846, under the terms of James 
Smithson’s will, for the ‘increase and 
diffusion of Knowledge among men.” 
The former is accomplished by promot- 
ing original scientific research, and the 
latter by publication and lectures. Man- 
aged by a Board of Regents. It codp- 
erates with the Government and national 
scientific bodies. 

National Museum.—Under the same 
management. Charged with preserving 
and utilizing objects of art, ethnological 
collections, geological and mineralogical 
specimens belonging to the United States. 

Pan-American Union.—Director-Gen- | 
eral, John Barrett, Ore. $5,000. Es-| 
tablished for the purpose of developing 
closer relations of commerce and friend- 
ship between the twenty-one republics of | 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Interstate Commerce Commission.— 
Seven members, each receiving an an- 
nual salary of $10,000; appointed for 
terms of seven years, one retiring each | 
year. Edgar E. Clark, Ia., chairman; 
Judson C. Clements, Ga.; Charles A. 
Prouty, Vt.; James S. Harlan, IIl.; 
Charles C. McChord, Ky.; Balthasar H-| 
Meyer, Wis.; ; Secretary, 
George B. McGinty, salary, $5,000. 

The term of Edgar E. Clark expired 
Dee. 31, 1912. He was reappointed by 
President Taft but not confirmed by the 
Senate of the 62d Congress. He was 
again reappointed by President Wilson 
and confirmed on March 5. Franklin 
K. Lane, appointed chairman of the 
Commission on Jan. 13, resigned on 


THE SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


The Senate—A complete list of the 
members of the Senate in the Sixty- 
second Congress at the close of 1911 
was given in the Year Book for 1911 
(pp. 203-4), and the changes which 
occurred in 1912 in the issue for 
1912 (p. 156). The following 
changes occurred during January and 
February, 1913: 

Joseph W. Bailey (Dem.), of Texas, 
resigned on Jan. 3; he was succeeded 
for the balance of the term expiring 
March 4 by R. M. Johnston (Dem.), 
appointed Jan. 4. J. N. Heiskell 
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| Herbert Putnam, Mass. $6,000. 
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March 4 to beeome Secretary of the 
Interior, his place as chairman being 
taken by Mr. Clark. On Dec. 24 Mr. 
Clements was reappointed and confirmed 
for a further term of seven years. On 
March 7 John H. Marble, Secretary of 
the Commission, was confirmed to fill 
the vacancy. Mr. Marble died on Nov. 
2i én oe successor has not been appointed. 

Vt 
sioners, John A. MelIlhenny, La., Presi- 
rig an 500; Charles M. Galloway, S. C., 
$4,000 ; Hermon W. Craven, ash., 
SP O00. Charged with the conduct of 
competitive examinations of applicants 


Ilhenny became president of the Com- 
mission in 1913, succeeding J. C. Black 
(Ill.), resigned; Mr. Galloway and 
Craven were confirmed June 18; W. S. 
Washburn (N. Y.), resigned. 

Government Printing O/ffice—Public 
Printer, Cornelius Ford, N. J. $5,500. 
Charged with the printing, press work, 
and binding of all Government publica- 
tions of every description. 

Mr. Ford, formerly New Jersey State- 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor, was confirmed June 23, suc- 
ceeding S. B. Donnelly (N. Y.), resigned. 

Isthmian Canal Commission.—Chair- 
man and Chief Engineer, Col. George 
W. Goethals, assisted by five army of- 
ficers as commissioners. $15,000, in- 
elusive of army pay. Secretary, Joseph 
Bucklin Bishop, N. Y. $5,000: Charged — 
with the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 

The Library of Congress. cone ' 


marily a reference library, composed of 
numerous collections, presented : 
bought. It is the third largest collection 
in the world. Under the jurisdiction of 


Congress: 
Commission of Fine Arts—Hstab- 
lished 1910, to pass upon sites and 
plans for future buildings, monuments, 
ete., in the District of Columbia. No 
compensation, but actual expenses al- 
lowed. Chairman, Daniel C. French, N. 
Y., seulptor; Vice-Chairman, Frederi 
Law Olmstead, Mass. h 
tect; Thomas Hastings, N. 
tect; Cass Gilbert, N. 
‘Edwin H. Blashfield, 
Pierce Anderson, IIl.; ‘ 
Mich. ; Secretary, Spencer Cosby, D. c 


(Dem.) was appointed by the Gover- 
nor of Arkansas on Jan. 6 for @ 
balance of the term of Jeff Dav 
(Dem.), deceased; the legisla 
however, elected on Jan. 29 Wm. J] 
Kavanaugh (Dem.), who reti 
March 4. Wm. R. Webb (Dem.) 
elected by the legislature of Tennessee 
on Jan. 24 for the unexpired term ¢ 
Robert L. Taylor (Dem.), decea 
for which Newell Sanders (Rep.) w 
appointed in 1912. Charles 
Thomas (Dem.) was elected by 
legislature of Colorado on Jan. 


Service Commission.—Commis- — 


for the classified civil service. Mr. Mc- 
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for the unexpired term of Charles J. 
Hughes (Dem.), deceased, expiring in 
1915. The vacancy in Illinois was 
not filled until the Sixty-third Con- 
gress (see I, American History). 

The organization ” of the principal 
committees was given in the YEAR 
Book for 1911 (p. 202). 

The House of Representatives——A 
complete list of members of the House 
of Representatives in the Sixty-second 
Congress was given in the YEAR Book 
for 1911 (pp. 204-8), and the changes 
which occurred in 1912 in the issue 
for 1912 (p. 156). The following 
changes occurred in January and 
February, 1913: 

James M. Cox (Dem.), of Ohio, 
resigned Jan, 8; William W. Wede- 
meyer (Rep.), of Michigan, died Jan. 
2; and Sylvester C. Smith (Rep.), 


of California, died Jan. 26. None of 
these vacancies or of the five va-, 
cancies existing at the close of 1912 
was filled. 

Third Session.—The third session 
of the Sixty-second Congress began 
Dec. 2, 1912, and ended March 4, 1913. 
Two of the regular appropriation 
bills, the Sundry Civil and Indian, 
failed of passage (see I, American 
History); they were subsequently 
passed by the Sixty-third Congress. 
The total appropriations authorized 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, amounted to $684,757,276.26. 
The appropriations exclusive of per- 
manent appropriations, appropriations 
for the Panama Canal, etc., by classes 
of expenditures, for the five years 
1910-14, are given in the following 
table: 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS OF CONGRESS, 1910-14 


2d session | Ist and 2d 3d session 1st and 2d ses- nai 
APPROPRIATED cage sone ae Giak Congress, sions: 62d Con- a Een 
1910 1911 : segs 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
To supply deficien- 

(02: Seo e 18,913,555} 23,045,612) 10,028,526.84 8,155,587.25| 27,080,512.29 
Legislative, execu- 

tive, and judicial 

GEBCUSCS 65 oe .e na 32,007,049) 34,158,767} 35,378,149 85, 34,245,356.75| 35,172,434.50 
Sundry civilexpenses} 117,842,109} 106,015,198] 135,241,935 .34| 102,538,934.40| 106,749,532.01 
"PRC BEM... .. -.o- as 101,195,883! 95,440,567! 93,374,755 .97| 90,958,712.98| 94,266,145.51 
The naval service.. . 136,935,199| 131,410,568] 126,405,509. 24| 123,151,538.76| 140,718,434. 53 
The Indian service..} 11,854,982 9,266,528 8,842,136.37 8,920,970 .66 9,456,819 .67 
Rivers and harbors_} 29,190,264] 49,380,541; 30,883,419.00] 40,559,620.50) 51,118,889.00 
Forts and fortifica- 

AMES tatoo kee 8,170,111 5,617,200 5,473,707 .00 4,036,235 .00 5,218,250 .00 
Military ait nads 2,531,521 1,856,249 1,163,424 .07 1,064,668 . 26 1,099,734.87 
Penance Dept ber eican enh bees bales as. Indefinite Indefinite Indefinite 
Péenstons:,;. 265 kas 160,908,000} 155,758,000| 153,682,000 .00| 165,146,145.84} 180,300,000. 00 
Consular and diplo- 

matic service:.... 3,613,361 4,116,081 3,988,516.41 3,638,047 .41 3,730,642. 66 
Department of Agri- : 

culfure.......... 12,995,036| 13,487,636] 16,900,016.00; 16,648,168.00} 17,986,945.00 
District of Columbia] 10,699,531} 10,608,045} 12,056,786.50! 10,675,833.50| 11,383,739.00 
Reclamation fund...|........... AT OO Re oot si" ch sv. oi] Sie acs Gye oy ee Patel |Ree OA e 
Miscellaneous...... 1,327,176 3,544,798 1,130,678.81 7,642,359 .03 445,197.22 

EOD « cxsie arnye re 648,191,676) 663,725,790| 634,549,561.40| 617,382,178 .34|*684,757,276. 26 


*Exclusive of $6,262,850.09 appropriated during first or extra session of 63d Congress 
which EH bene under terms of Deficiercy Act cf Oct. 22, 1913, are to be compiled and 


include 


The number of bills and resolutions | 


introduced in the Sixty-second Con- , 
gress was 39,525, of which the House | 


was responsible for 30,228. The bills | ores a 


enacted during the third session in- 
eluded the following of general inter- | 
est; the dates are those of the Presi- 
dent’s approval: 


| capacitated through nonage, 


| 


with appropriation bills for the second session, 63rd Congess. 


8. 267. To provide assistance to per- 
sons in Alaska who are indigent and in- 
old age, 
| Sickness, or accident, and for other pur- 
Public, No. 411, March 3, 1913. 
. To authorize the collection of 
the military and naval records of the 
Revolutionary War, with a view to their 
eepeation: Public, No. 402, March 2, 


°s “4043. Divesting intoxicating liq- 
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uors of their interstate character in 
certain cases. Public, No. 398, March 
1, 1913. (See I, American History.) 

S. 8000. Providing for publicity in 
taking evidence under act of July 2, 
1890. Public, No. 416, March 3, 1913. 

S. 8439. Restricting the issuance of 
interlocutory injunctions to suspend the 
enforcement of the statute of a state 
of an order made by an administrative 
board of commission created by and act- 
ing under the statute of a state. Public, 
No. 445, March 4, 1913. 

H. R. 8768. To regulate the business 
of loaning money on security of any kind 
by persons, firms, and corporations other 
than national banks, licensed bankers, 
trust companies, savings banks, building 
and loan associations, and real estate 
brokers in the District of Columbia. 
Public, No. 359, Feb. 4, 1913. 

H.R. 16450. To punish the unlawful 
breaking of seals of railroad cars con- 
taining interstate or foreign shipments, 
the unlawful entering of such cars, and 
Hees offenses. Public, No. 377, Feb. 13, 


1913. 

H. R. 18787. Relating to the limita- 
tion of the hours of daily service of 
laborers and mechanics employed upon 
a public work of the United States and 
of the District of Columbia, and of all 
persons employed in constructing, main- 
taining, or improving a river or harbor 
of the United States and of the District 
of Columbia. Public, No. 408. (See 
XVII, Labor Legislation.) 

H. R. 21220. 
the Commissioner-General 
tion. Public, No. 387, Feb. 25, 
(See I, American History.) 

H.R. 22526. To amend section 8 of 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act of June 
30, 1906, to permit slight variations 
from weights and measures marked on 
packages in certain cases. Public, No. 


of Immigra- 
1913. 


| Stocks, bonds, and other securities. 


To extend the power of | 


approved Feb. 4, 1887, and all acts 
amendatory thereof, by providing for a 
valuation of the several classes of prop- 
erty of carriers subject thereto, and 
securing information concerning their 
Pub- 
lic, No. 400, March 1, 1913. (Ibid.) 

H.R. 22913. To create a Department 
of Labor. Public, No. 426, March 1, 
1913. (Ibid.) 

H.R. 23001. To amend section 4472 
of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relating to the carrying of dan- 
gerous articles on passenger steamers. 
Public, No. 349, Jan. 22, 1913. 

H.R. 233351. 


titled “‘An act to provide for an en- 
rehuers hamid cts Public, No. 369, Feb. 
5 vo. 


H.R. 23568. To amend section 55 of 
“An act to amend and consolidate the 
acts respecting copyright,’ approved 
eee 1909. Public, No. 405, March 


2; P 

H.R. 23676. To regulate the officer- 
ing and manning of vessels subject to 
the inspection laws of the United States. 
Public, No. 420. (Ibid.) 

H.R. 24703. To extend the authority 
to receive certified checks drawn on na- 
tional and state banks and trust com- 
panies in payment for duties on imports 
and internal taxes and all public dues. 
Public, No. 421. 

H. R. 27823. To provide for refund 
of penalty taxes imposed by section 38 
of the act of Aug. 5, 1909, known as the 
special excise corporation-tax law. Pub- 
lic, No. 422, March 3, 1913. 

H.R. 28766. To increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings, to au- 
thorize the enlargement, extension, re- 
modeling, or improvement of certain pub- 
lic buildings, to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings, and for other 


419. 
H. R. 22593. To amend an act en- | 
titled “An act to regulate commerce,” 


purposes. Public, No. 432, March 4, 
11913. 


THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


The Senate.—The terms of 32 Sena-, 
tors expired on March 4; 11 were re-| 
elected, indicated thus * in the list| 
of Senators below. The death of Sen- 
ator Joseph F. Johnston (Dem.), of | 
Alabama, on Aug. 8 was the only) 
change in the Senate since March; | 
his successor has not been appointed 
(see I, American History). By the 


eral Constitution, proclaimed on May 
31, 1913, Senators will be elected 
henceforth by direct vote of the peo- 
ple. With the exception of Senator 
Augustus O. Bacon, of Georgia, 
elected under the terms of the Seven- 
teenth Amendment, the present Sena- 
tors hold office, under the old law, 
through election by their state legis- 


Seventeenth Amendment to the Fed-| latures. 


THE SENATE 
Democrats in Roman, 50; Republicans | Salary, $7,500 per year and mileage of 
in italics, 44; Progressives in SMALL | 20 cents per mile each way. ose 
CAPS, 1; vacancy, 1; whole number 96.! marked * reélected in 1912-13. } 
ALABAMA ARKANSAS COLORADO 
Term expires: Term expires: Term expires: 
1915. ———— 5 1914. James P. Clarke 1915. Chas. 8S. Thomas 
1919. J. H. Bankhead * |1919. Joe T. Robinson ; 1919. John F. Shafroth 
ARIZONA CALIFORNIA CONNECTICUT 
1915. Marcus A. Smith 1915. George O. Perkinge ;1915. Frank B. Brandegee 
1917. Henry F. Ashurst 1917. John D. Works “1917. George P. McLean 


1f 


8 


To amend an act en-’ 


or abatement under certain conditions ~ 
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DELAWARE 
Term expires: 


MINNESOTA 
Term expires: 


OREGON 
Term expires: 


Committees of the Senate—The 


1917. Henry A. du Pont |1917. Moses Edwin Clapp|1915. G. EB, Chamberlain 
1919. Willard Saulsbury |1919. Knute Nelson * 1919. Harry Lane 
FLORIDA MISSISSIPPI PENNSYLVANIA 
1915. Duncan U. Fletcher|1917. John S. Williams |1915. Boise Penrose 
1917. Nathan P. Bryan |1919. Jas. K. Vardaman!1917. George T. Oliver 
GEORGIA MISSOURI RHODE ISLAND 
1915. Hoke Smith 1915. William J. Stone 1917. Henry F. Lippitt 
1919. Aug. O. Bacon * 1917. James A. Reed. 1919. LeBaron B. Colt 
IDAHO MONTANA | SoutTH CAROLINA 
1915. James H. Brady 1917. Henry L. Myers 1915. Ellison D. Smith 
1919. W.,H. Borah * 1919. Thos. J. Walsh 1919. B. R. Tillman * 
ILLINOIS NEBRASKA SoutH DAKOTA 
1915. Lawrence Y.Sherman|1917. G. M. Hitchcock 1915. Coe I. Crawford 
1919. J, Hamilton Lewis 1919. Geo. W. Norris 1919. Thomas pod ats 
INDIANA NEVADA TENNESSEE 
1915. Ben. F. Shively 1915. KF. G. Newlands 1917. Luke Lea 
1917. John W. Kern 1919. Key Pittman 1919. John K. Shields 
Towa NEW HAMPSHIRE TEXAS 
A 1915. Jacob H. Gallinger|1917. Chas. A. Culberson 
1 és A 
1919. Ww. comming |1919. Henry F. Hollis’ |1919. Morris Sheppard 
KANsAs NEW JERSEY UTAH 
1917. James E, Martine |1915. Reed Smoot 
1919. Wf. Thompson |1919. Wm. Hughes 1917. Geo. Sutherland 
KENTUCKY NEw MExIco VERMONT 
1915. Wm. 0. Bradley 1915. Thomas B. Catron\1915. Wm. P. Dillingham 
1919, Ollie Mt yammeY = |1919. Albert B. Fail* |1917. Carroll’ 8. Page 
LOUISIANA 1915 al ei VIRGINIA 
1915. John R. Thornton 2 pe. 119 
7919, Jos. M Bansden [191% Jav. A. O'Gorman |1917. Claude A. Pwanson 
MAINE oo See WASHINGTON 
1917. Charles F. Johnson Me aces) Overman 11915. Wesley I, Jones 
1919. Edwin OC. Burleigh|1919. F. M. Simmons 1917. Mites PoInDEXTER 
MARYLAND a waste at WEST VIRGINIA 
1915. John W. Smith eee, oRne 1917. Wm. E. Chilton 
1917. William P. Jackson|1917. P. J. McOwmber |1919. Nathan Goff © 
MASSACHUSETTS OHIO WISCONSIN 
1917. Henry Cabot Lodge|1915. Theo. B. Burton 1915. Isaac Stephenson 
1919. John W. Weeks 1917. Atlee Pomerene 1917. R. M. La Follette 
MICHIGAN OKLAHOMA WYOMING 
1917. Chas, B. Townsend|1915. Thomas P. Gore !1917. Bhat ke D. Clark 
1919. Wm. Alden Smith {|1919. Robt. L. Owen * "1919. E. Warren * 


The Census.—W. FE. Sie, West Va. 


by 


following is a list of the Senate Com- 
mittees and their chairmen (see also 


I, American History) : 
Additional Accommodations for the Li- 
brary of Congress.—Boise Penrose, Pa. 


ere and Forestry—T. P. Gore, 
a 
Appropriations.—T. S. Martin, Va. 


- Audit and Control the Contingent Bx- 


enses of the Senate.—J. S. 
iss. 
“arsed and Ourrency.—R. L. Owen, 


Canadian Relations.—J. K. Shields, 
Tenn. 


illiams, 


Oiwil Service and Retrenchment.—Atlee 
Pomerene, Ohio. 

Olaims.—N. P. Bryan, Fla. 

Coast and Insular Survey. — Willard 
Saulsbury, Del. 

Coast Defense.—J. BE. Martine, N. J. 

Commerce.—J. P. Clarke, Ark. 

Conservation of National Resources.—J. 
K. Vardaman, Miss. 

Corporations Organized in the District of 
Columbia,.—R. M. La Follette, Wis. 
Disposition of Useless Papers in the Ea- 

ecutive Departments.—C. S. Page, Vt. 
District of Columbia.—J. W. Smith, Md. 
Education and Labor.—Hoke Smith, Ga. 
Engrossed Bills —F. E. Warren, Wyo. 
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Enrolled Bills—H. F. Hollis, N. H. | Standards, 


Baamine the Several Branches of the 
Civil Service —W. A. Smith, Mich. 
Bapenditures in the Department of Agri- 

ppard, Tex. 

Bapenditures in the Departments Oom- 
merce and Labor.—W. H. Thompson, 
Kan. 

Bzependitwres in the Interior Department. 
-——Reed Smoot, Utah. 

Daependitures in the Department of Jus- 
tice.—George Sutherland, Utah. 

Lapenditures in the Navy Department.— 
William Hughes, N. J. 

Eapenditures in the Post Office Depart- 
ment.—(To be appointed.) | 

Bapenditur es in the Department of State. 

H. Lewis, Ill. | 

Bapenditures in the Treasury Depart- | 
ment.—J. T. Robinson, Ark. 

DLaependitures in the War Department.— | 
Miles Poindexter, Wash. 

Finance.—F¥. M. Simmons, N. C. 

Fisheries —J. R. Thornton, La. 

Pive Civilized Tribes of Indians.—Knuute 
Nelson, Minn, 

Foreign Relations.—A. O. Bacon, Ga. | 

Forest Reservations and the Protection 
of Game.—HUarry Lane, Ore. 

Geological Survey.—C. D. Clark, Wyo. \ 

Immigration.—B. D. Smith, 8. C. | 

Indian Affairs.—W. J. Stone, Mo. 

Indian Depredations—W. FE. Borah, 
Idaho. 

hig ahi Eepositions.—H. F. Ashurst, | 

riz 
ee eee Canals.—J. A. O’Gorman, 


aoe eee Commerce.—F. G. Newlands, 

Ney. 

Investigate Trespassers upon Indian 
Lands.—Isaae Stephenson, Wis. 

Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands,—M. A. Smith, Ariz. 

Revision of the Laws of the United 
States Gp, ——J, T. Robinson, Ark. 

Judiciary.—C. Culberson, Tex. 

Library.—Luke a Tenn. 

Manufactures.—J. A. Reed, Mo. 

ee Affairs.—G. ©. Chamberlain, 
re 


Mines and Mining.—T. J. Walsh, Mont. 

Mississippi River and its Tributaries. — 
A. B. Cummins, Iowa. 

National Banks.—C. F. Johnson, Me. 

Naval Affairs.—B. R. Tillman, 8. C. 

Pacific Islands and Porto Rico.—J. F. 
Shafroth, Colo. 

Ap bod Railroads —¥, B. Brandegee, 
Jonn 


Patents.—O. M. James, Ky. 

Pensions.—B, ¥F. Shively, Ind. 

Philippines.—G. M, Hitchock, Neb. 

Post Offices and Post Roads.—J. H. 
Bankhead, Ala. 

Printing.—D, U. Fletcher, Fla. 

Private Land Olaims.—H. C. 
Mass. 

Breceee and HBlections.—J. W. Kern, 

€ 


Lodge, 


nd. 
Public Buildings and Grounds,—C, A. 
Swanson, Va. 
Public Health and Ce a ao Quarantine. 
—J. E. Ransdell, 
Public Lands.—H. oa Ry ara, Mont. 
Railroads—G, C. Perkins, Cal. 


Revolutionary Claims.—W. O. Bradley, 


Ky. 
Rules.—L. 8. Overman, N. C. 


Weights and Measures.—M. 
BH. Clapp, Minn. 

Territories.—Key Pittman, Ney. 

Transportation Routes to the Seaboard. 
—P, J. McCumber, N. D. 

Transportation and Sale of Meat Prod- 
ucts.—H. A. du Pont, Del, 

University of the United States.—W. P. 
Dillingham, Vt. 

Woman Suffrage. iE Bg Thomas, Colo. 


The complete membership of the 
more important committees are: 


Appropriations—Martin (Va.), Over- 
man (N. C.), Owen (Okla.), Smith 
(Md.), Chamberlain See” Lea 
(Tenn.), Bryan (Fla.), hafroth 
(Colo.), Tillman (S. C.), Culberson 
(Tex.), Warren (Wyo. » Perkins 
(Cal.), Gallinger N. Smoot 
(Utah), Oliver (Pa.), MD iningham 


(Vt.), Jones (Wash.). 
Banking and Currency— Owen (Okla.), 


Hitchock (Neb.), O’Gorman (N. Y.), 
Reed (Mo.), Pomerene (Ohio) Sha- 
froth (Colo.), Hollis (N. H.), Nelson 
(Minn.), Bristow (Kan.), Crawford 
(Ss. Dy McLean (Conn.), Weeks 
(Mass. ). 


Finance.—Simmons (N. C.), Stone (Mo.), 
Williams (Miss.), Johnson (Maine), 
Shively (Ind.), Smith (Ga.), Thomas 
(Colo.), James (Ky.), Hughes (N. 
J.), Gore (Okla.), Penrose We 

(Mass.), MeCumber (N. D.), 

(Utah), Gallinger (N. H.), 
Clark (Wyo.), La Follette Wis.). 

shes Relations.—Bacon a a.), Stone 

Mo.), Shiveley (Ind.), Clark Any} 
Hitcheock (Neb.), O’Gorman (N 
Williams (Miss.). Swanson (Va.), 
Pomerene (Ohio), Smith (Ariz.), poage 
(Mass.), Smith (Mich.), Root (N. Y. 
McC umber (N. Dy; Sutherland (Utah); 
Borah (Idaho), Burton (Ohio). 

Interstate Commerce.—Newlands (Nev. ), 
Smith (S. C.), Pomerene (Ohio), My- 
ers (Mont.), Robinson (Ark.), Sauls- 
bury (Del.), Thompson (Kan.), Lew- 
is (111.), Gore (Okla.), Clapp resins 
Cummins (Iowa), Brandegee (Conn 
Oliver (Penn.), Lippitt (Ris Town- 
send (Mich.), La Follette (Wis.). 

Judiciary.—Culberson (Tex.), Overman 


(N. €.), Chilton (W. Va.), O’Gorman 
(N. Y. Ne Fletcher (Fla.), Reed (Moy 
Ashurst (Ariz.), Shi elds (Tenn 
Walsh (Mont.), Bacon (Ga.), Clark 
(Wyo.), Nelson (Minn.), Dillingham 
(Vt.), Sutherland (Utah), Brandegee 
(Conn.), Borah Emer Cummins 
(Iowa), Root (N. Y.)., 


House of Representatives—— The 
House of Representatives of the 
Sixty-third Congress is the first un- 
der the Apportionment Act of 1911, 
which increased the membership from 
391 to 435. A table showing the ap- 
portionment of Representatives to the 
various states under each census was 
given in the YEAR Book for 1912 
(p. 159). The following changes 
have occurred in the House of Rep- 
resentatives since the beginning of 
the term of the Sixty-third Congress: 
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H. Olin Young (Dem.), of Michi- 
gan, resigned on May 16, and was 
succeeded by Wm. J. McDonald 
(Prog.), whose election Mr. Young 
conceded; John W. Davis (Dem.), of 
West Virginia, resigned on Sept. 1 
to become Solicitor-General of the 
U. S.; he was succeeded by M. M. 
Neely (Dem.), elected Oct. 14. Fran- 
eis Burton Harrison (Dem.), of New 
York, resigned Sept. 1 to become Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippine Is- 
lands; he was succeeded by Jacob A. 
Cantor (Dem.), elected Nov. 4. The 


(Dem.), of New Jersey, May 5, suc- 
ceeded by Arch. C. Hart (Dem.), 
elected Nov. 4; Forrest Goodwin 
(Rep.), of Maine, May 28, succeeded 
by John A. Peters (Rep.), elected 
Sept. 5; Timothy D. Sullivan (Dem.), 
of New York, Aug. 31, succeeded by 
George W. Loft (Dem.) elected Nov. 
4; Wm. H. Wilder (Rep.), of Massa- 
chusetts, Sept. 11, succeeded by Cal- 
vin D. Paige (Rep.), elected Nov. 4; 
Seaborn A. Roddenbery (Dem.), of 
Georgia, Sept. 25, sueceeded by Frank 
Park (Dem.), elected Nov. 5; Irvin 


House lost by death, Lewis J. Martin 


Ss. Poise (Dem.), of Iowa, Dee. 22. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Democrats in Roman, 290; Republi- 
eans in italics, 124; Progressive Repub- 


1; whole number 


in CAPS, 1; vacancy, 
served in the 


435. Those marked * 


licans in ITALIC "GAPS, 6; Progres- | 62d Congress. Salary, $7,500 per annum 
sives in SMALL CAPS, 13; Independent ! and mileage of 20 cents per mile. 
ALABAMA DELAWARE BS. a ns peer . 
* i = 24. owler 
: ra beat aes AT LARGE—F. Brockson 195. RD PL Hill 
ery.) DL): Clayton FLORIDA AT LARGE—W. FE. Williams 
4. KF. L. Blackmon * 1. S. M. Sparkman * L. B, Stringer 
5. J. LT. Heflin * 2 rank Clark * 
6. R, PP. Hobson 3. Emmett Wilson INDIANA 
zy. J. LU, Burnett * AT LARGE—Claude L’Engle| 1. Chas. Lieb 
8. William Richardson * i re TAL Cullop * 
9. O. W. Underwood * GEORGIA 3 WwW. E. Cox * 
AT LARGE—John W. Aber- 1 ; 4. Lincoln Dixon * 
crombie. . C. G. Edwards ; Moss * 
2. Frank Park 5. RB. W. Moss’ 
ARIZONA 3, °C Crisp 6. & ri ah . 
AT LARGE—Carl Hayden * 4 7 = eae Criuke SNE Acoty © 
6. C. L. Bartlett * 9. 'M. A. Morrison * 
ARKANSAS 7. Gordon Lee * 10. J. B. Peterson 
1. T. H, Caraway 8 S$ J. Tribble * 11. «G. W. Rauch * 
2. W. A. Oldfield * 9. Thos. M. Bell * 12. Cyrus Cline * 
3. J. C. Floyd * 10. Thos. W. Hardwick */13. H. A. Barnhart * 
4. Otis Wingo 11. J. R. Walker 
5. H. M. Jacoway * 12. D. M. Hughes * Iowa 
6. S. M. Taylor oe al 1. ©. A. Kennedy * 
7. W. S. Goodwin * IDAHO G55 9 pan ee ee 
Capomera [AP MARGE. Z Hroneh | We Hougen 
1. WM. KENT : 5. J. W. Good * 
2. J. HE. Raker * 6. S. Kirkpatrick 
3. Chas, F. Curry sors 7. S. F. Prouty * 
4, Julius Kahn * 1. Martin B. Madden * 8. H. M. Towner * 
5. J. I. NOLAN 2. James R. Mann 9. W. R. Green* 
6. Jos. R. Knowland* | 3- George E. Gorman, |10. #F. P. Woods * 
7. D. 8S. Church 4. ce T. McDermott 11. George OC. Scott 
Pee a. ee é Fames e heirews 4 
10. Fal D STEPHENS * ig ee (kD Le peers or 
11. William Kettner goes yy ere 2. ‘Joseph Taggart * 
Cononano eee boner e™ | Dudley Doolittle 
a ae e J. Kindel 12. Ww. H. HInepaucH 5. G. T. Helvering 
2. H. H. Seldomridge 113° sonn C. McKenzie 6. J. R. Connelly 
AT LARGE—D. T. Taylor*|;4° ©, H. Tavenner 7. Geo. A. Neeley * 
Edw. Keating 15. Stephen A. Hoxworth 8. Victor Murpock 
CONNECTICUT 4 Cou Ween een KENTUCKY 
1. Augustine Lonergan |18. Frank T. O’Hair 1. A. W. Barkley 
2. 3B. F. Mahan 19. Chas. M. Borchers 2) As (OF Stanley * 
38. Thomas L. Reilly * 20. H. T. Rainey * 3. Re.) Thomas, -Ir:* 
4. Jeremiah Donovan 21. J. M. Graham * 4. Ben Johnson * 
5. Wm, Kennedy :22. W. N. Baltz | 5. Swagar Sherley * 


Eid 


QO A> ONY 99 BO A 


PON 


SOUR CO bs 


pe te 
FH NRODMAMOUE Ch 


* 


SO D0 AVS? OUR Go bo 


A’ 


| 


OWA ONY 09 No HA 
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A. B. Rouse * 
J.C, Cantrill * 
Harvey Helm * 
W. J. Fields * 
J. W. Langley * 
Caleb Powers * 


LOUISIANA 


Albert Estopinal * 
H. Garland Dupré * 
R. F. Broussard * 
J. T. Watkins * 
Walter Elder 

L. L. Morgan 

L. Lazaro 

J. B. Aswell 


MAINE 


A. CC, Hinds * 
D. J. McGillicuddy *} 
John A. Peters j 
F, BE. Guernsey * 


MARYLAND 


J. Harry Covington * 
J. FE. C._ Talbott * 
Charles P. Coady 

. Chas. Linthicum * 
Frank O. Smith 

D. J. Lewis * 


AT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Allen T. Treadway | 
F. H. Gillett * | 
Calvin D. Paige 
S. B. Winslow 
John J. Rogers 
A, P. Gardner * 
M. F. Phelan 

F. S. Deitrick 
BE. W. Roberts * 
W.-F. Murray * 
A. J. Peters * 

J. M. Curley * 
John J. Mitchell 
Edward Gilmore 
W. S. Greene * 
Thos. C. Thacher 


AT 


* MICHIGAN 
Frank BE. Doremus * 


L. Hamilton * 
E. Mapes 


Ma 
He 


ere 
Ne 


C. Cramton 

W. Fordney * 

C. McLaughlin * 
O. WoopruFF 
O. Lindquist 
W. J. MacDonaLp 
dt. 


ISSO BIS 


AT 


LARGE—P. Kelley 


MINNESOTA 


S. Anderson * 

W. S.. Hammond * 
C. R. Davis * 

F. C. Stevens * 
Geo. R. Smith 

C. A. Lindbergh * 

A. J. Volstead * 

C. B. Miller * 

H. Steenerson * 
LARGE—Jas. Manahan 


DOA ONS 


VOI O19 pt 


OY GND HA 


ie 


POAT OUYB vob HA 


i 
= 


be 
WA SOMAS OYA SNE 


MISSISSIPPI 


. S. Candler, Jr.* 
Stephens * 
Humphreys * 
Sisson * 

Witherspoon * 


D. 
G. 
U. 
i.e 

P. Harrison * 
E. 
W. 


MISSOURI 


T. Lloyd * 
. W. Rucker * 
“Ww. Alexander * 
F. Booher * 
P. Borland * 
. C. Dickinson * 
W. Hamlin * 
W. Shackleford * 
amp Clark * 
ichard Bartholdt * 
. Igoe 
C. Dyer * 
L. Hensley * 
J. Russell * 
P. D. Decker 
T. L. Rubey * 


Eppecant ae 


Hane 


MontTANA 


LARGE—Thomas Stout 
John M. Evans 


NEBRASKA 

A. Maguire * 
O. Lobeck * 
V. Stephens * 
H. Sloan * 
R. Barton 

P. Kinkaid * 


RRaApON 


NEVADA 
LARGE—Z. FE. Roberts * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


E. E. Reed 
R. B. Stevens 


NEW JERSEY 


Wm. J. Browning * 
J. Thompson Baker 
Thos. Scully * 

A. B. Walsh 

Wm. E. Tuttle, Jr.* 
C. - Hart 

. Bremner 
Kinkead * 
McCoy * - 

: Townsend * 

pres 

Hamill * 


NEw Mexico 


LARGE—H, B. Fergus- 


son * 


NEw YORK 
Lathrop Brown 
D. O’Leary 
F. E. Wilson * 


Griffin 


Riordan * 
Goldfogle * 
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George W. Loft 
J. M. Levy * 

M. oS Conry * 
P. J. Dooling 

J. F. Carew 
Thos. G. Patten * 
W. M. CHANDLER 
Jacob A. Cantor 
Henry George, Jr.* 
Henry Bruckner 
J. A. Goulden 
W. R. Oglesby 

B. I. Taylor 
Edmund Platt 
George McClellan 
P. G. Ten Eyck 
James 8S. Parker 
Samuel Wallin 

#H, A. Merritt, Jr. 
Luther W. Mott* 
C. A. Talcott * 
Geo. W. Fairchild * 


ay 
S. Underhill * 
. B. Dunn 
H. G. Danforth * 
Robt, H. Gittins 
Chas. B. Smith * 
D. A. Driscoll * 
C. M. Hamilton 


NortH CAROLINA 


J. M. Faison * 
K. W., Pou 

C. M. Stedman * 
H. L. Godwin * 
R, N. Page * 

R. L. Doughton * 
E. re Webb * 
J. M. Gudger, Jr.* 


NortH DAKOTA 
H. T. Helgesen * 
Geo. M. Young 
P. D. Norton 


OHIO 


S. E. Bowdle 
A. G, Allen * 
Warren Gard 

J. H. Goeke * 

T. T. Ansberry * 
8S. D, Fess 

. Post, * 
Willis * 
Sherwood * 
. Switzer * 


SOm pM ys 


© 
° 
5 
yvog 
© 
= 
=, 
etal 
* 


Ashbrook ~ 
“Whitacre * 

i. R. Bathrick * 
Wm. Gordon 

R. J. Bulkley * 
LARGE—Robert Crosser 


BMAAS 


OKLAHOMA 
B. McGuire * 
Dick T. Morgan * 
J. S. Davenport * 
C.. D.. Carters 
Seott Ferris * 
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AT LARGE—W. H. Murray 
Claude Weaver 
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SoutTH CAROLINA 


VERMONT 


1. Richard S. Whaley 1. Frank L. Greene * 
J.B. Thompson} 9° J. }. Byrnes * 2. Frank Plumley * 
O 3. Wyatt Aiken * 
REGON 4, J. T. Johnson * Vv 
1. W. CO. Hawley * 5. D. E. Finley * IRGINIA 
2. N. J. Sinnott 6. J. W. Ragsdale 1. W,. A. Jones * 
8. A. W. LAFFERTY * 7. <A. BW. Lever * 2. E. E. Holland * 
3. A. J. Montague 
ENNSYLVANIA oUTH DAKOTA : . A, Watson 
iP: Ss D 4, W. A. W 
t W. 8. Vare* 1. ©. H. Dillon a bh. W. Saunders bg 
2. G. S. Graham 2. O. H. Burke * 8. Carter Glass 
8. J. H. Moore * 3. BH. W. Martin* 7. James Hay * 
4. G. W. Edmonds SCO. Carin : 
5. Michael Donohoe * TENNESSEE aS: ME a seen 
6. J. W. Logue 1. Sam R, Sells * Oh ried 
7. T.. 8, Butter * 2 R. W. Austin * 
= a a ae 4 ‘. 3. = os WASHINGTON 
: . Corde u Py 
Pe gaa | Mouton |b: Byaanenrey 
12. Rh. Lee* 6. J. W. Byrns * 3. W. L. La Fouette * 
" 3-H’ Rott * 7. L. PB. Padgett * AT LARGE—J. A. FALCONER 
13. J. H. Rothermel 8. T. W. Sims * 7 Ww B 
14. W. D. B. Ainey * 9. F. J. Garrett * Sele READ 
15. #. R. Kiess 10. K, D. McKellar * 
16. John VY. Lesher West VIRGINIA 
17. ¥F. L, Dershem ty SME NE Wee! 
18. A, 8. Kreider TEXAS swig. Brows Ir.* 
19. W. W. Bailey 1. H. W. Vaughan BORA BU rants icc 
20. A. R. Brodbeck 2. Martin Dies * aloe Moda, ‘Jr. 
21. O. B. Patton 3. James Young * Bare: "Hughes 8 
22. 4. L. Keister 4. Sam Rayburn AT LARGE—H, Sutherland 
23. W. N. Carr 5. Jack Beall * 
24. H. W. TEMPLE 6. Rufus Hardy * 
25. M. W. Shreve | 7. A. W. Gregg * SALT ROC ES 
26. <A. M. Palmer . 8. J. H. Eagle te e e 
27. J. N. Langham 9. G. F. Burgess * ees 4 pooper. 
Zee W.. Js HULINGS 10. James P. Buchanan 2. . E. Burke in 
29. 8. G, Porter 11, R. L. Henry * 2 oF a Nelson 
Be M. C. KELLY 12. Oscar Callaway * 4. We ps Oey 4 
31. J. F. Burke © ae tag H. Stephens * 5. 1. Staffor 
32. A. J. Barchfeld 7 OS Slayden * S:) BM. Bs Reilly 
AT LARGE—A, _ RUPLEY/15. J, A Garner * ike J. Mar ee : 
J. Morin 16. W. R. Smith * s MOAR. Ei: 
4. “Hi. “Watters AT LARGE—H. W. Sumners| , ?: ot 
¥. BE, Lewis D. BE. Garrett tA ih ager yes 


RHODE ISLAND 
1. G. F. O’Shaunessy * 
2. Peter G. Gerry 
3. Ambrose Kennedy 


Committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives——The following is a list 
of the House Committees and their 
Chairmen (see also I American His- 
tory): 

Accounts.—J. T. ge sbi Mo. 


Agriculture.—A, F. Lever, 8. C. 
Alcoholic Liquor Traffic—A. J. Sabath, 


Th. 
Appropriations.—J. J. Fitzgerald, x. 
eer and Ourrency- ‘arter Pinon 


Claims.—F. W. 

Coinage, Weights yi EO —T. W. 
Hardwick, 

ae of, Tesleed Baecutive Papers. 
—dJ. F..C. Talbott, Md, 

District of Columbia. _—Ben ae Ky. 


Census. gt eg a ee 


Education —D. M, Hughes 

Blection of President, Vise Presttent 
and Representatives in Oongress.—W. 
W. Rucker, Mo. 

Elections No. 1.—J. Det Ohio. 


Blections No, 2—J. A. Hamill, N. J. 


UTAH 


AT LARGE—Joseph Howell * 
Jacob Johnson ! aT LARGE—I’. W. Mondell* 


WYOMING 


Dlections No. 3.—H. M. Goldfogle, N. Y. 

Enrolled Bills —W, A. Ashbrook, Ohio. 

Hapenditures in the eee orent of Agri- 
culture.—R. L. Doughton, N. 

Daependitures in the Department of Com- 
merce.—J. Rothermel, Pa. 

Bapenditures en the Interior Depart- 
ment.—J. M. Graham, Ill, 

Bapenditures in the en ureraent of Jus- 
tice.—R. F. Broussard, 

Bapenditures in_ the na ietnent of La-, 
or.—J. P. Maher, N. Y. 

Bapenditures in the Navy Department.— 
Rufus Hardy. Tex. 

Dependitures in_the Post Office Depart- 
ment.—I S. Pepper, Iowa. 

meena tres in the State Department.— 

W. Hamlin, Mo. 

Bapenditures in the Treasury Depart- 
ment.—C, O. Lobeck, Neb. 

eee ek in the War Department.— 


dair, Ind. 
prereset on Public Buildings.—T. F. 
ono 
pices "Affairs. —H. D. Flood, Va. 
Immigration and Naturalization.—J. L. 


Burnett, Ala. 
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Indian Affairs —J. H. Stephens, Tex. i 
Industrial Arts and Ezpositions—HE. S. 
Underhill, N. Y. 

Insular Affairs——W. A. Jones, Va. } 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce.—W. | 
Cc. Adamson, Ga. : 
Invalid Pensions.—I. R. Sherwood, Ohio. 
Irrigation of Arid Lands.—W. R. Smith, 

Tex. | 
Judiciary.—H. D. Clayton, Ala. 
Labor—D. J. Lewis, Md. 

Library—J. J. Slayden, Tex. 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries—J. W. 

Alexander, Mo. 

Mileage—wW. W. Bailey, Pa. 

Military Affairs—James Hay, Va. 

Mines and Mining—M. D. Foster, Ill. 
Naval Affairs —L. P. Padgett, Tenn. 
Patents —W. A. Oldfield, Ark. 
Pensions—William Richardson, Ala. 
Post Office and Post Roads.—J. A. Moon, | 

Tenn. | 
Printing——H. A. Barnhart, Ind. 

Public Buildings and Grounds.—Frank 

Clark, Fla. 

Public Lands.—Scott Ferris, Okla. 
Railways and Canals.—Martin Dies, 


Tex. : 

Reform in the Civil Service.—H. L. God- | 
win, N. C. 

Revision of the Laws.—J. T. Watkins, 


La. 
Rivers and Harbors—S. M. Sparkman, | 


Fla. 
Roads—D. W. Shackleford, Mo. 
Rules.—R. L. Henry, Tex. : 
Territories—_W. C. Houston, Tenn. 
War -Claims.—A. W. Gregg, Tex. 
Ways and Means—0O. W. Underwood, 
Ala. 


The complete membership of the 
more important committees is as fol- 
lows: 


: 
| 
/ 


Appropriations. — Fitzgerald (N. ¥:),1 


Jobhn- | 


: 
3 
e 
p 
é 
: 
: 


(Pa.), 
(Iowa), Mondell | 
Calder (N.| 


ten (N. Y.), (i11.), 
(Mass.), Eagle (Tex.), Wingo (ArE.), 


Hayes (Cal.), Guernsey (Maine), | 
Burke (Pa.), Woods (Iowa), Platt) 
(N. Y¥.), Smith (Minn.), Lindbergh | 
(Minn.). 


Foreign Affairs—Flood (Va.), Sharp | 
(Ohio), Cline (Ind.), Levy (N. ey 
Curley” (Mass.), Linthicum (Md.), | 
Difenderfer (Pa.), Goodwin (Ark.), | 
Stedman (N. C.), Townsend (N. J.), | 
Harrison (Miss.), Smith (N._Y.),) 
Walker (Ga.), Vaughan (Tex.), Coop-| 
er (Wis.), Bartholdt (Mo.), Fairchild | 
(N. ¥.), Porter (Pa.), Ainey (Pa), | 
Rogers (Mass.), Temple (Pa.). _ | 

Judiciary.—Clayton (Va.), Webb (N. C.), | 
Carlin (Va.), Floyd (Ark.), Thomas | 
(Ky.). Dupre (La.), McCoy (N. J.), 
McGillieoddy (Me.), Beall (Tex.), 


Taggart (Kan.), FitzHenry (Ill.), Ca: | 


rew (N. Y.). Peterson (Ind.), Mitchell 


| their employees. 


| No. 16, Oct. 3, 


(Mass.), Volstead (Minn.), Nelson 
(Wis.), Morgan (Okla.), Danforth (N. 
Y.), Dyer (Mo.), Graham (Pa.), Chan- 


(Mich.), Goeke (Ohio), O’Shaunessy 
(R. I.), Talcott (N. Y.) Stephens 
Neb.), Stevens (N. H.), Barkley 
Ky.), Rayburn (Tex.), Montague 


Va.), Decker (Mo. 
been (Wis). phapeed Bey (Cal.), Ham- 


Fordney (Mich), Gardner (Mass.), 
Moore (Pa.), Green (Iowa). 


First Session.—The first (special) _ 
session of the Sixty-third Congress 
opened on April 7 and ended on Dee. 
1, merging without adjournment in 
the second session. The total num- 
ber of bills and resolutions intro- 


| duced during the first session was 


17,213, of which the House was re- 
sponsible for 10,067. The important 


| public bills enacted were: 


S. 2319. Authorizing the i fo a 
of an Ambassador to Spain. blic, No. 
10, Sept. 4, 1913. 

S. 2517. Providing for mediation, 
conciliation, and arbitration in contro- 
yersies between certain employers and 
Public, No. 6, July 15, 
(See I, American History.) 

H. R. 3321. To reduce tariff duties 


1913. 


| and to provide revenue for the Govern- 


ment, and for other p s. Public, 
1913... (Ibid. ) 

H. R. 4234. ro certain legis- 
lation for the Panama-California Exposi- 
tion to be held in San Diego, Cal., dur- 
ing the year 1915. Public, No. 2, May 


7, 1913. 
H. RB. 7595. Providing for the free 
importation of articles intended for for- 


| eign buildings and exhibits at the Pana- 


ma-Pacific International Exposition, and 


| for the protection of foreign rommeT 


Public, No. 14, Sept. 18, 1913. 

XXI, Patents.) 
H. J. Res. 130. To provide for the 

relief and transportation of destitute 

American citizens in Mexico. Public 


| Res., No. 8, Sept. 16, 1913. 


The following is a list of the im- 
portant bills passed by one house dur- 
ing the first session but not enacted: 


S. 60. To provide for agricultural 
entry of oil lands. Passed Senate July 10. 

S. 136. To promote the welfare of 
American seamen in the merchant ma- 
rine of the United States; to abolish ar- 
rest and imprisonment as a penalty for 
desertion, and to secure the abrogation 
of treaty provisions in relation thereto; 
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and to Passed 
Senate Oct. 28. 

S. 192. To limit the use of campaign 
funds in presidential and national elec- 
tions. Passed Senate Oct. 20. 

S. 1294. To regulate the hours of em- 
ot and safeguard the health of 

males employed in the District of 
Columbia. Passed Senate July 12. 

S$. 2258. To extend the proposed re- 
organization of the customs service for 
a period of six months. Passed Senate 


June 10. 

Authorizin: the appoint- 
ment of envoys extraordinary and min- 
isters plenipotentiary to Paraguay and 
Passed Senate Aug. 1. 

5 Providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to consider 
the need of and report a plan for na- 
tional aid to vocational education. Passed 
=. Oct. 30. 

6282. To provide for the reg- 
pices of, with collectors of internal 
revenue, and to impose a tax upon all 

ersons who produce, import, manufac- 
See compound, deal in, dispense, sell, 
@istribate, or give away, opium or cocoa 


romote safety at sea. 


The United States Supreme Court. 
—Supreme Court justices are ap- 
pointed for life and receive salaries 
of $12,500 per year, except the Chief 


Justice, whose salary is $13,000. 
The justices of the Supreme Court 
are: 
UnivTeD STaTeES SUPREME COURT 

Born. App 

Edward D. White, La., Chief 
a eee os ee 1845 1894 
Joseph McKenna, Cal...... 1843 1898 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass....1841 1902 
William R. Day, Ohio...... 1849 1903 
Horace H. Lurton, Tenn....1844 909 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y....1862 1910 
Willis Van Devanter, W. 6..1859 1910 
Joseph Rucker Lamar, ~-- 1857 1910 
Mahlon nats LA er ae 1858 1912 
Clerk, J. H. McKenney, D. C., $6,000. 
Marshal, I. M wee t, Ky., $500. 
Butler, N. Y., 


Re ga neporter, Chas. 


United States Circuit Courts of 
Appeals.—The act of March 3, 1911 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 231) provides that 
there shall be in each judicial circuit 
a Cireuit Court of Appeals, which 
shall consist of three judges, two of 
whom shall constitute a quorum; the 
Chief Justice and the associate jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court assigned 
to each circuit, and the several dis- 
trict judges within each circuit, shall 
be competent to sit as ju of the 
cireuit court of appeals wi their 
ive circuits, in addition to the 

of the circuit courts abol- 

in 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 231). 
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/ leaves, their salts, derivatives, or prepa- 
rations, and for other purposes. Passed 
House June 27. 


Second Session.—The Second Ses- 
sion of the Sixty-third Congress open- 
ed on Dec. 1; it was recessed on Dec. 
23 until Jan. 2. The bills of public 
interest enacted were: 


H. R. 7207. Granting to the city and 
eounty of San Francisco certain rights 
of way in, over, and through certain 
public lands, the Yosemite National 
Park, and Stanislaus National Forest, 
and certain lands in the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, the Stanislaus National For- 
est, and other public lands in the state 
of California. Dec. 19, 1913. 

H. R. 7837. To provide for the es- 
tablishment of Federal reserve banks, 
for furnishing an elastic currency, af- 
fording means of rediscounting commer- 
cial paper, and to establish a more ef- 
fective supervision of banking in the 
United States, and for other purposes. 
Dec. 23, 1913. 


THE FEDERAL J UDICIARY 


There were 33 circuit judges on Dec. 31. 
The salary of circuit judges is $7,000. 

The nine circuits into which the 
United States is divided, with the 
Supreme Court justice assigned to 
each in March, 1912, are as follows: 


First Judicial Circuit.— Mr. Justice 
Holmes. Districts of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island. 

Second Judicial Cireuit.— Mr. Justice 
Hughes. Districts of Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Northern New York, South- 
ern New York, Eastern New York, 
and Western New York. 

Third Judicial Circuit—Mr. Justice Pit- 
ney. Districts of New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Middle Pennsylvania, 
Western Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 

Fourth Judicial Circuit.—Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice White, Districts of Maryland, 
Northern West Virginia, Southern 
West Virginia, Eastern Virginia, West- 
ern Virginia, Hastern North Carolina, 
Western North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. 

Fifth Judicial Cireuit—Mr. Justice La- 
mar. Districts of Northern Georgia, 
Southern Georgia, Northern Florida, 
Southern Florida, Northern Alabama, 
Middle Alabama, Southern Alabama, 
Northern Mississippi, Southern Mis- 
sissippi, Eastern Louisiana, Western 
Louisiana, Northern Texas, Southern 
Texas, Eastern Texas, and Western 
Texas. 

Sirth Judicial Circuit—Mr. Justice Day. 
Districts of Northern Ohio, Southern 
Ohio, Eastern Michigan, Western 
Michigan, Eastern Kentucky, West- 
ern Kentucky, Eastern Tennessee, Mid- 
dle Tennessee, and Western Tennessee. 

Seventh Judicial Circuit—Mr. Justice 

:  Lurton. Districts of Indiana, North- 

ern Illinois, Eastern Illinois, South- 

ern Illinois, Eastern Wisconsin, and 

Western Wisconsin. 
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Bighth Judicial Circuit.—Mr. Justice Van 
Devanter. Districts of Minnesota, 
Northern Iowa, Southern Iowa, Hast- 
ern Missouri, 
ern Arkansas, Western Arkansas, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Kansas, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Eastern Okla- 
homa, Western Oklahoma, Wyoming, 
Utah, and New Mexico. 

Ninth Judicial Circuit.—Mr. Justice Mc- 
Kenna. Districts of Northern Cali- 
fornia, Southern California, Oregon, 
Nevada, Montana, Hastern Washing- 
ton, Western Washington, Idaho, Ari- 
zona, and Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

United States District Courts— 
The judicial districts into which the 
United States is divided are enumer- 
ated in the table above. On Dec. 31 
there were 92 district judges in the 
United States, exclusive of the non- 
contiguous territories. There are two 
U. S. district judges in Hawaii and 
one in Porto Rico. The salary of 
district judges is $7,000. 

Commerce Court—A court to be 
known as the Commerce Court, and 
having jurisdiction (previously pos- 
sessed by circuit courts) over all cases 
for the enforcement of any order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
other than for the payment of money, 
was established by Congress in 1909. 
Its members were additional circuit 
judges, with a salary of $7,000 each. 
They were appointed as follows: 

Presiding Judge—Martin A. Knapp, 
Dec. 20, 1910, for five years. 

‘Associate Judges—Robert W. Arechbald, 
Jan. 31, 1911, for four years. 


William H. Hunt, Jan. 31, 1911, for 
three years. é 


Western Missouri, East- |, 


John Emmett Carland, Jan. 31, 1911, 
for two years, and reappointed Jan. 31, 


1913, for five years. 

Julian W. Mack, Jan. 31, 1911, for 
one year, and reappointed Jan. 31, 1912, 
for five years. 

Judge Robert W. Archbald was re- 
moved by impeachment on Jan. 19, 
1913. The Commerce Court was abol- 
ished on Dec. 31, 1913, by a clause 
in the Urgent Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act approved Oct. 22, 1913; its 


| jurisdiction was transferred to the 


district courts, and its members were 
retained as additional cireuit judges. 
(See also I, American History.) 
Court of Claims.—Claims against 
the United States are adjudicated by 
a Court of Claims consisting of five 
judges appointed for life or during 


good behavior, the Chief Justice re-- 


ceiving a salary of $6,500 and the 
associate judges of $6,000. The Court 
is now constituted as follows: 
Chief Justice—Edward K. Camp- 
bell, appointed 1913. 
Judges.—Charles B. Howry, 
1897. 
Fenton W. Booth, appointed 1897. 
Samuel S. Barney, appointed 1906. 
George W. Atkinson, appointed 1905. 


Court of Customs Appeals.—The 
tariff act of 1909 created a new court 
to hear appeals in custom cases to be 
called the Court of Customs Appeals, 
which is constituted as follows: 

Presiding Judge.—Robert M. Mont- 
gomery, Michigan. 

Associate Judges.—James F. Smith, 
California; Orion M. Barber, Ver- 
mont; Marion De Vries, California ; 
George H. Martin, Ohio. 


appointed 


THE CONSULAR SERVICE 


The consular service of the United 


this reorganization there are fifty- 


States was reorganized by act of 
Congress of April 5, 1906, amended 
by the act of May 11, 1908. Under 


Classi ce serene Salary $12,000.........--- 
SR ae Sy 5) rake ats si x 5 OOO saeco vavaiatapae 
Oe hab ay ore) ate (otateia aim ca G OOO Rahscats aisipie ace 
Se A iiaiays fosoreusts i Pepe: B,O00% scare: errr 
et Leanna ous * A600 cone eu s; eon 
eT pi Oscesrelaccerenget: 2 3,600) c seine 
ny Fa lade Weslo ae pokes a 300050 chine. urine 


Consuls—The United States con- 
suls are divided into nine classes, with 
salaries ranging from $8,000 down to 
$2,000. There is but one consul of 
Class 1, located at Liverpool, Eng., 
at a salary of $8,000, and but one 
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seven consuls general, divided into 
seven classes, the salaries being as 
follows: 


Two at London and at Paris. 

Six, located at Berlin, Habana, Hamburg, Hong- 
kong, Rio de Janeiro, and Shanghai. 

Fight, located at Calcutta, Cape Town, Con- 
stantinople, Mexico City, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Vienna, and Yokohama. 

Twelve in all. 

Seventeen in all. 


.Nineinall. » 
.Three in all. 


Class 2, at Manchester, Eng., at a 
salary of $6,000. 

There are in all 241 consuls, lo- 
cated in the principal cities of the 
various countries of the world, and, 
in addition, 224 consular agents. 


s 
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“THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


ACCREDITED BY UNITED STATES 


; AMBASSADORS 
Country 4 Appointed Commissioned 
Austria-Hungary.......... Frederic C. Penfield 1913 Constantin Theodor Dumba 1913 
ESEORR Beis ain ate, (arama Re Enero Edwin V. Morgan 1912 Domicio da Gama 1911 
DORE CE i's oss bark te Myron T. Herrick 1912 J.J. Jusserand 1903 
TREE 5 = siesta James W. Gerard 1913 Count J. H. yon Bernstorff 1908 
Great Britain......... feostel ete Walter H. Page 1913 Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice 1913 
ROT iis .ats too wane dara the betes Thomas W. Page 1913 Marquis Cusani-Confalioneri 1910 
SMITA. ote use a Ge eed George W. Guthrie 1913 Viscount Sutemi Chinda 1912. 
PRRAESCOls' ahha tre alle ron : Sefior Don Manuel Calero 1912 
1 Oe ee ener George Bakhméteft 1911 
AMEED: oo ante E eer oo ae ua /Henry Morgenthau 1913 Youssouf Zia Pacha 1910 
MInisters PLENIPOTENTIARY 
DATUETUUIVG Joc 5 ov cwsialys 6 b's’ John W. Garrett 1912 Rémulo 8. Naén 1912 
SPL OMIOTEN So's Six alee oho St Brand Whitlock 1913 E. Havenith 1911 
MADRID SS halct cues ata elele Baca John D. O’Rear 1913 Sefior Don Ignacio Calderon 1904 
RNINS sa akan: dials Eoin ciavsi etree Henry P. Fletcher 1909 Sefior Don Eduardo Sudrez 1911 
NSIT -s."otets gs icin, AME aul S. Reinsch 1913 Chang Yin Tang 1909 
WOlomvia. ss. See Mos eee Thaddeus A. Thompson 1913 Sefior Don Julio Betancourt 1912 
Costa: Rica.....0ida\iec ose Edward J. Hale 1913 nah Don Joaquin Three 
alyo 
GUD sx: sus Siew ap le aie tai ere William E. Gonzales 1913 Pablo Desvernine 1913. 
O11 1 SIPS APRS RSE Maurice Francis Egan 1907 Constantin Brun 1913 
Dominican Republic. ..James M. Sullivan 1913 Sefior Don Francisco J. Peynado1912: 
[n.7810 1 ia eens Se ec ne Charles S. Hartman 1913 Sefior Dr. Don Gonzalo S Cor- 
dova 1913 
Greece and Montenegro..... George F. Williams 1913 L. A. Coromilas 1906 
Guomnala. ..s'<5 Acne hae William H. Lavell 1913 Sefior Don Joaquin Mendes RA 
LOANS hve a sv. cede a Madison R. Smith 1913 Ulrich Duvivier 913 
Honduras. . .John Ewing 1913 Dr. Alberto Membreno 1912 
Netherlands and ‘Luxemburg. Henry van Dyke 1913 Jonkheer J. Loudon 1908 
DVACAPAGUO. . oo hie ne «nee enjamin J. Jefferson 1913 Sen. Don Heiiene Chamorao bers 
ANSOTEDGAD "5; 5: 37. /3\skn ava Tecan ....Albert J. Schmedemann 1913 H. M. Bry 
PRT «2 Sa-a cree a wales William J. Price 1913 Sen. Don iidaobius A. Morales 191s 
MUO « ose sity din, Tee Hector Valazquez 1913. 
Paraguay and Uruguay....Nicholay A. Grevstad 1913 5 
fo ROE Fen a ede Charles W. Russell 1909 Mirza Ali Kuli Khan 1911 
BIND oo. «, icra tee SNe A oe Benton McMillan 1913 Frederico A. Pezet 1912 
RIOR GL ce ds3\n sspdeee as Thomas H. Birch 1913 Viscount de Alte 1902 
Roumania, Servia and Bul- 
TS c5 ic. a eels Charles J. Volpicka 1913 
PDABOP 5) 65's) Siele sip nhac as m. Heimke 1909 Sefior Don Francisco Duenas 1913 
FORMS istehe «ais atau tauren heres Fred. W. Carpenter 1912 Prince Traidos Prabandh 1912 
(S91, a ene AL Rone Joseph E. Willard 1913 Sefior Don Juan Riafio y Gay- 
angos 1910 
RRDRIOWS stacars dai sc mietieleuetey Chas. H. Graves 1905 W.A. F. Ekengren 1911 
Switzerland Pleasant A. Stovall 1913 Dr. Paul Ritter 
Uruguay Dr. Carlos Maria de Pena 1911 
Venezuela......... A Artie Preston McGoodwin 1913 Don P. Ezequiel Rojas 1909 


ACCREDITED TO UNITED STATES 


CIVIL SERVICE 


CLINTON RogERS WoopRUFF 


Growth of the Service—For the 
fifth time since its enactment in 
1883 the Federal civil-service law has 
passed through a change of party in 
control of the appointing power. 

mder nine Administrations and un- 

er different parties the Act has been 
enforced and its application enlarged 
and strengthened. The competitive 
system of appointments as a remedy 
for abuses and a basis for efficient 


administration is now an established 
and widely applied policy of govern- 
ment, extending to over 300,000 posi- 
tions of the Federal Government and 
its insular possessions and about as 
many more in the service of states 
and cities. Nine states have adopted 
the system by law for their state 
services, three of them in 1913—Cali- 
fornia, Ohio and Connecticut. About 
250 cities and a number of counties 
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and villages also operate under the 
merit system and a higher order of 
character and efficiency has been 
everywhere obtained in the branches 
of the service subject to its operation. 
The examinations have been extended 
to higher classes of positions requir- 
ing not only the highest expert knowl- 
edge but the highest expert admin- 
istrative ability. A marked instance 
of this is in the examinations now 
being held for the force of experts to 
be employed under the Interstate 
~ Commerce Commission in the valua- 
tion of railroads. 

The Democratic Attitude.—The 
Democratic platform of 1912 definite- 
ly pledged the new Administration 
to the support of the merit system in 
the following language: 


The law pertaining to the civil service 
should be honestly and rigidly enforced 
to the end that merit and ability should 
be the standard of appointment and pro- 
motion rather than service rendered to a 
political party. 


The platform also recognized, in a 
promise of reorganization of the civil 
service as to salaries, a long-needed 
administrative reform. 

President Wilson’s first pronounce- 
ment on the patronage question was 
made on March 5 when he issued a 
statement to the effect that only office 
seekers who were personally invited 
into conference with him would be 
received at the White House. All 
interested in appointments would be 
referred to the several department 
heads. This statement was inter- 
preted as not including Senators and 
Representatives “to whom the Presi- 
dent hopes to be accessible at all 
times and on all subjects.” 

A New Civil Service Commission.— 
President Wilson sent to the Senate 
on June 10, 1913, the nominations of 
Charles M, Galloway, of South Caro- 
lina, as successor to John C. Black, 
of Illinois, and Hermon W. Craven, 
of Washington, in place of William 
©. Washburn, of New York. Mr. 
Craven was a lawyer in Seattle, and 
Mr. Galloway was secretary to Sena- 
tor Ellison D. Smith of South Caro- 
lina and clerk to the Immigration 
Committee in the Senate. The new 
Commission as reorganized includes 
John A. MelIlhenny of Louisiana as 
president, the only member of the 


Taft Commission to be retained in 
office. 

Consular and Diplomatic Services.— 
The course of the administration with 
refernce to consular officers and dip- 
lomatie secretaries is regarded as 
admirable by the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League. Previous to his 
election the President declared that 
he was in hearty sympathy with the 
executive orders of June 27, 1906, 
and Nov. 26, 1909, requiring that 
promotions in the consular service 
and from the lower positions up 
through the secretaryship in the dip- 
lomatic service shall be based on 
efficiency records. These orders also 
provided that original appointments 
shall be made from persons whose 
qualifications have been tested by a 
non-competitive examination. It was 
well known, however, that many mem- 
bers of Congress were hostile to the 
merit system as applied by Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Taft. This hos- 
tility showed itself at the beginning 
of the Sixty-third Congress. The 
principal criticism was that the ap- 
portionment idea had not been prop- 
erly observed and that the South 
particularly had suffered because of 
favoritism shown to Republican 
states. The system was also attacked 
as an impracticable one. Following 
the resignation of Frank H. Mason, 
for many years consul-general at 
Paris, in June, Secretary Bryan is- 
sued a statemnt in which the Presi- 
dent was declared to be “entirely in 
sympathy with the purpose of the 
executive order governing appoint- 
ments and promotions in the consular 
service.” The records of changes in 
both the consular service and sec- 
retaryships in the diplomatic service 
show that the orders have been con- 
sistently adhered to. Furthermore, 
Wilbur J. Carr has been retained as 
Director of the Consular Service, a 
post which he has held since Jan. 
20, 1909. 

Excellent as is the record of the 
Administration on this part of the 
foreign service, its course with refer- — 
ence to ministerships is open to seri- 
ous criticism. Under Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft an effort had been 
made to surround at least part of 
the diplomatic service above secretary- 
ships with a merit tradition. In 
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applying this policy several posts of 
ministers had been filled by men 
trained in diplomacy through years 
of experience in consular posts and as 
secretaries of embassies and legations. 
Manifestly if this principle could be 
permanently established the diplo- 
matic service of the United States 
would offer opportunity for a real 
career in diplomacy, the effect of 
which would be felt in the lowest 
ranks of the foreign service because 
of the inducements thus held out to 
young men of superior qualifications 
and high ambition to enter the serv- 
ice in the lower grades. 

An examination of changes in this 
part of the diplomatic service made 
since March 4 shows that this policy 
has been abandoned in a considerable 
number of cases and that experienced 
men have been displaced by the ap- 
pointment of men who know nothing 
about the diplomatie service and 
whose records at home are compara- 
tively obscure. According to the lat- 
est register of the Department of 
State, in the foreign service of the 
United States there are 11 ambassa- 
dors and 35 ministers. The Admini- 
stration has already accepted the 
resignations of seven of the 11 am- 
bassadors and 22 of the 35 ministers 
(see The Diplomatic Service, supra). 
Thirteen of the ministers dropped in 
this way had had several years’ ex- 
perience in the diplomatic service; 
none of the new appointees had ever 
had experience in the diplomatic 
service. The list of experienced men 
dropped includes James T. Dubois, 
Minister to Colombia, with a total of 
23 years’ experience in the service; 
Louis Einstein, continuously in sery- 
ice since 1903; George T. Weitzel who 
entered the service in 1909 after 
examination; Arthur M. Beaupré, 
Minister to Cuba, continuously in 
the service since 1897, when he wag 
appointed through examination as a 
secretary of legation; and R. S. R. 
Hitt, continuously in the service since 
1901, In the appointment of Henry 
Morgenthau of New York to be Am- 
bassador to Turkey, vice William W. 
Rockhill, resigned, President Wilson 
rewarded the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Finance Committee in the last 
campaign and displaced the most ex- 
perienced ambassador in the service. 


Mr. Rockhill had been in the diplo- 
matic service continuously since 1892, 
when he was appointed Chief Clerk 
in the Department of State. He has 
served as Third Assistant Secretary 
of State, Minister to Greece, Rou- 
mania and Servia, and ambassador to 
China, Russia and Turkey. 

Classification of Navy-Yard Me- 
chanics.—On Dec. 7, 1912, President 
Taft by executive order placed in the 
classified service all artisans and 
supervising artisan positions under 
the jurisdiction of the Navy. The 
positions, which number about 20,000, 
were put under a competitive regis- 
tration system by Secretary Tracey 
in 1891 and in 1896. This system 
was placed by President Cleveland 
under the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Service Commission. The places were 
considered classified for a long time, 
but in 1909 Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham declared that under the techni- 
calities of the law they could not be 
held to be classified unless classifica- 
tion had been specially ordered by the 
President by revoking or modifying 
the navy-yard regulations. The effect 
of President Taft’s order was, there- 
fore, to restore these positions to 
the classified service. 

Classification of Fourth-Class Post- 
masters.—On Oct. 15, 1912, President 
Taft placed within the classified serv- 
ice the balance of the fourth-class 
postmasters left unclassified by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s executive order of 
Nov. 30, 1908. This order completed 
one of the great steps toward the 
liberation of the postal service from 
the political influences which have 
so long hampered and obstructed its 
efficient administration. The order 
was the logical development of the 
system begun five years before by 
President Roosevelt for the fourth- 
class postmasters in the territory 
north of the Ohio and Potomac and 
east of the Mississippi. 

President Taft’s order was attacked 
by Democratic Congressmen as actu- 
ated by political motives. On Dee. 
19, 1912, the President replied to 
these attacks. The President  re- 
minded Congress that he had repeat- 
edly urged the passing of legislation 
which would give the Executive au- 
thority to classify all local-govern- 
ment officers, including postmasters of 
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the first, second and third classes, 
but that Congress had failed to act. 
On Jan. 13 Congress returned to the 
attack. On May 7, President Wilson 
amended the previous orders by: pro- 
viding that no fourth-class postmaster 
shall be given a competitive classified 
status unless he was appointed as a 
result of a competitive examination 
or shall be so appointed. This order 
provided that all vacancies in the 
offices shall be filled through examina- 
tion conducted by the Civil Service 
commission or by post-office inspec- 
tors. For all post offices of the 
fourth class the incumbents of which 
were not appointed through competi- 
tive examinations, such tests will be 
held. Postmasters now in office may 
enter these examinations or not, as 
they choose. From the eligible list 
established by these. examinations 
permanent appointments will be made 
from among the first three on the list, 
the present incumbents taking their 
chances of appointment with the other 
competitors. In taking this action 
the Administration departed from the 
rule which has governed all previous 
administrations when extensions of 
the civil-service classification were 
made, namely that the incumbents 
affected by the extension should be 
covered in. Simultaneously with the 
announcement of this order, Post- 
master-General Burleson stated that 
it was his desire to secure the classi- 
fication of postmasters of the second 
and third class. 

The Civil Service Commission has 
ruled that it has jurisdiction over the 
political activity of fourth-class post- 
masters required by the executive 
order of May 7 to pass a competitive 
examination before receiving a com- 
petitive classified status. This pro- 
hibits the political activity of thou- 
sands of fourth-class postmasters who 
will not be able to enter competitive 
examinations for many months, as the 
Commission has not yet secured 
sufficient appropriation to hold the 
examinations. 


Exemptions from the Merit Sys- 
tem.—The first concrete attempt in 
the Senate to secure patronage at 
the expense of the merit system was 
exposed in the Underwood Tariff bill. 
In providing for the collection of the 
income tax the Senate Committee on 


Finance appropriated $1,200,000 for 
salaries and supplies and inserted the 
provision that for a period of two 
years the income-tax force shall be 
appointed without complying with the 
provisions of the civil-service law. 
The only excuse for such a provision 
would have been inability on the part 
of the Civil Service Commission to 
supply an adequate force within a 
reasonable time, but the registers of 
the Commission contained a full com- 
plement of eligibles from whom se- 
lection could be made for these posi- 
tions. On Aug. 29 the Senate adopted 
the amendment by the closest vote of 
the session. No further action was 
taken until Sept. 9, when without 
any explanation Senator James on 
behalf of the Finance Committee of- 
fered an amendment striking out the 
express provision prohibiting for two 
years appointments to the field force 
from the civil-service registers, so 
that the proviso read: 


Agents, deputy colectors, inspectors 
and other employees ... shall be ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under such rules 
and regulations as may be fixed... to 
insure faithful and competent service. 


The James amendment was adopted 
without a roll call and became law 
when the President signed the Tariff 
bill on Oct. 3. Civil-service reformers 
urged President Wilson to issue an 
executive order requiring that ap- 
pointments to the income-tax force be 
made through examination and from 
eligible lists, but no such order was 
issued. The only action thus far 
taken by the Administration was the 
announcemnt of regulations by Secre- 
tary McAdoo which provide only for 
pass examinations. 

Following closely on the heels of 
this attack on the merit system came 
a second successful attempt to evade 
the civil-service law, in the shape of 
a rider to the Urgent Deficiency Ap-_ 
propriation bill which removed every 
subordinate of a collector of internal 
revenue or U. S. marshal from the 
competitive classified service. The 
provision, proposed by Senator Over- 
man, was inserted in the item ap- 
propriating $29,000 for the Civil 
Service Commission for the examina- 
tions of fourth-class postmasters and 
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was described by the Senator as re- 
moving from the competitive classi- 
fied service deputy collectors of in- 
ternal revenue and deputy marshals 
required to give bond to their super- 
iors. The item was considered in the 
Senate on Oct. 3, when Senators Lane 
and Hughes (Democrats) led the at- 
tack against the order. The amend- 
ment was, however, adopted by the 
Senate by practically a party vote. 
The full meaning of the amendnient 
was apparently not understood as 
there was no discussion of the clause 
which made it possible to remove not 
only deputy collectors and deputies 
from the competitive classified service, 
but every other employee in the office 
of a collector or marshal from the 
Messenger up to deputy. When the 
bill reached the House the Senate 
amendment was formally disagreed to 
and the measure went into conference. 
The provision came up for debate 
on Oct. 10, when the dangerous nature 
of the order was clearly shown. By 
a vote of 111 to 106 the Senate 
amendment was agreed to. As soon 
as the bill passed both Houses, the 
executive officers of the National Civil 
Service Reform League urged thé 
President to veto the measure because 
of the spoils rider. The President, 
however, approved the bill as he was 
“convinced after a careful examina- 
tion of the facts that the offices of 
deputy collector and deputy marshal 
were never intended to be included 
under the ordinary provisions of the 
civil-service law.” Civil-service re- 
formers through the national asso- 
ciation took issue with the President 
on this point, as the legality of the 
classification of both deputy collector 
and deputy marshals has been upheld 
in formal opinions of the attorney- 
general. It was also pointed out that 
the bond required of the deputy is 
protection to the collector against the 
misconduct of his deputies, a fact 
generally recognized in civil-service 
administration. 

A third evasion of the merit system 
was authorized by an amendment to 
the Currency bill proposed by Sena- 
tor Owen on Dec. 18 and adopted by 
a vote of 39 to 34, empowering the 
Federal Reserve Board 


to employ such attorneys, experts, as- 
sistants, clerks, or other employees as 


may be deemed necessary to properly 
conduct the business of said Board and 
to accomplish the purposes of this Act. 
All salaries, allowances, and expenses of 
those employed to be fixed in advance by 
said Board and to be paid in the same 
manner as the salaries of the members 
of said Board. All such ... . em- 
ployees to be appointed without regard 
to the provisions of the Act of Jan. 6, 
1883, and amendments thereto, or any 
rule or regulation made in pursuance 
thereof. 


Senator Lane( Ore.) was the only 
Democrat voting against the amend- 
ment, An attempt by Senator Brande- 
gee (Conn.) the following day to 
strike out the spoils provision was 
defeated by the casting vote of Vice- 
President Marshall, although Senator 
Hitchcock (Neb.) joined Senator Lane 
in opposition to their Democratic col- 
leagues. Before the final passage of 
the bill in the Senate a proviso, pro- 
posed by Senator Jones (Wash.), 
“that nothing herein contained shall 
prevent the President from placing 
said employees in the classified serv- 
ice,” was added to the Owen amend- 
ment. In spite of vigorous protests 
by civil-service reformers, the pro- 
vision was approved in the conference 
on the bill and enacted in the final 
measure signed by President Wilson 
on Dee. 23. 

State Civil Service-——November, 
1912, saw the people of Colorado by 
means of the initiative extend the 
jurisdiction of the state Civil Service 
Commission to the entire state serv- 
ice. The original civil-service law se- 
cured in the 1907, after ten years of 
fighting, extended only to state insti- 
tutions and the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

In New York Governor Sulzer ap- 
pointed to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion three new commissioners, none 
of whom had ever had any experience 
in civil-service matters and all of 
whom were known to have been active 
in polities at various times. The 
Commission has extended the competi- 
tive principle to the employments in 
the tuberculosis hospitals throughout 
the state, the recently reorganized 
Department of Efficiency and Econ- 
omy, and the Department of High- 
ways. The Commission has, however, 
allowed the State Hospital Commis- 
sion to be reorganized on a political 
basis. It was active in securing the 
passage of the Patrie bill providing 
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for overlapping terms of six years 
each for civil-service commissioners. 
The bill was objectionable because it 
made mandatory the exemption of 
the secretary of every civil-service 
commission in’ the state. 

An attempt in Illinois to repeal the 
civil-service law was defeated on May 
7. The record of the vote showed that 
13 representatives who had signed 
pledges “to oppose the repeal of any 
of the civil-service laws” voted against 
the merit system. 

Municipal Civil Service——An effort 
to repeal the civil-service law in 
Philadelphia was overwhelmingly de- 
feated in the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture at its 1913 session. 

The entire municipal service of 
Minneapolis was brought under the 
merit system by an act of the Minne- 
sota legislature passed in 1913; 6,700 
employees were affected. 

On Dec. 21, 1911, the late Mayor 
Gaynor of New York sent a letter to 
all of his commissioners in which 
he ordered that the policy of appoint- 
ing in numerical order from the head 
of the list should be extended to all 
departments and bureaus under the 
Mayor beginning with Jan. 1, 1912. 
Such procedure has been followed and 
serious abuses which obtained under 
the rule allowing the head of the 
department the choice of one out of 
three have been eliminated. Dr. 
Lederle, head of the Department of 
Health, considerably extended the 
order. In cases of advancement in 
salary within a civil-service salary 
grade he appoints the employee high- 
est on the promotion eligible list 
for the next higher grade. In the 
absence of a promotion eligible list 
he advances to the higher salary the 
employee having the best civil-service 
efficiency and seniority record. In- 
stead of establishing separate pro- 
motion eligible lists for each bureau 
and division of the department, as is 
permitted by the civil-service rules, 
he establishes a single promotion elig- 
ible list for the entire department. 
As vacancies are of more frequent 
occurrence in the department than 
they are in any single bureau of the 
department this system increases the 
chances of each individual on the list. 

Denver, in adopting the commission 
form of government in February, 1913, 


extended the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Service Commission from the depart- 
ments of fire, police, public works 
and public utilities, to the entire 
city and county services. 

Two cities in Michigan, Detroit and 
Grand Rapids, at charter elections 
held on April 7, 1913, approved 
amendments providing for the com- 
petitive system. 

Charter elections have been recent- 
ly held in a number of cities in Ohio 
with the result that the provisions of 
the state civil-service law have either 
been reénacted or special civil-service 
chapters adopted. Cleveland, on July 
1, voted in favor of a charter con- 
taining a comprehensive civil-service 
section. On Aug. 12 and Aug. 27 the 
cities of Dayton and Springfield 
adopted the city-manager scheme of 
government. The Springfield charter 
called attention to the provisions of 
the state law, but the Dayton charter 
includes a civil-service chapter, some 
provisions of which are in direct vio- 
lation of the state law. The chief 
examiner is made the employment 
officer of the city. He is authorized 
to certify to the city manager any 
name on an eligible list to fill a 
vacancy. The state law specifically 
provides for the certification of the 
first three names. By the charter a 
removed employee is allowed to appeal 
to the Civil Service Commission from 
the decision of the head of the de- 
partment. This provision is contrary 
to the state civil-service law, which 
does not allow any appeal either to 
the commission or to the courts. 

Civil Service Associations——A meet- 
ing of the National Assembly of Civil 
Service Commissions was held in New 
York City, June 12-14, 1913, at which 
a committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a model civil-service law. John 
T. Doyle, Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary of the Federal Commission, 
was reélected secretary. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Civil Service Reform League was held 
at Boston, December 11 and 12, 1913. 
Richard H. Dana, Cambridge, was 
elected president, Robert D. Jenks, of 
Philadelphia, was reélected chairman 
of the council, Robert W. Belcher, sec- 
retary, and George T. Keyes, assistant 
secretary. The offices of the League 
are at 79 Wall Street, New York. 
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Joun M. MatTHEws 


In the following series of tables the 
more important facts relative to the 
forty-eight states which at present 
constitute the American Union are 
brought together for convenient refer- 
ence: 

1. The first table gives the area and 
population of the states, together with 
the date upon which they severally 
ratified the constitution of the United 
States, or upon which they were ad- 
mitted to the Union. The population 
at 1900 and 1910 is given, together 
with the percentage of increase since 
1900, and the rank of the several 
states in population in 1910. 

The population of the continental 
United States at the thirteenth cen- 
sus, taken April 15, 1910, was 91,402,- 
151, an increase of 15,977,691 over 
the population on June 1, 1900, and 
an increase of 21 per cent., as com- 
pared with an increase of 22.7 per 
cent. in 1900. The states in which 
the population increased more than 
50 per cent. include Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, North Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho. All 
these states are situated in the west- 
ern half of the United States. 

Including Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and military persons abroad, the 
population was 93,402,151. If the 
population of the Philippine Islands 
(7,635,426 in 1903) is added, with 
estimates for Guam, Samoa and the 
Canal, the total population of the 
United States and possessions on April 
15, 1910, was 101,100,000. 

The new apportionment of state 
representatives in Congress is based 
upon the population as given upon the 
following page. 

2. The second table gives for each 
state the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty as made in 1911 or 1912; the to- 
tal state indebtedness and the amount 


of sinking funds held against the 
same; the appropriations for the an- 
nual expenses of the state, which, in 
some cases, indicate the actual rev- 
enue of the year; and the total ex- 
penditures for the year. The data 
furnished in this table were courte- 
ously supplied by the treasurers or 
comptrollers of the several states. 

3. The third table revises and ex- 
tends the table on pp. 184-9 of the 
YEaR Boox for 1910, which gives the 
facts in regard to the state constitu- 
tions; dates of adoption; methods of 
ratification of present and former con- 
stitutions, and the existing methods 
of amendment authorized by law in 
each state. 

4. The fourth table gives the state 
governors; their politics; the length 
of the governor’s term in each state; 
the date of the beginning and end- 
ing of his term; and the governor’s 
salary. 

5. The fifth table presents the main 
features regarding the state legisla- 
tures, including the political com- 
plexion of the legislatures; number of 
members of each house; length of the 
term; frequency of session; the limit 
upon duration of sessions, if any; 
and the salaries of members of both 
branches of the legislature. 

6. The sixth table indicates the 
main facts regarding the state ju- 
diciary; the name of the courts 
and number of judges; how chosen; 
length of term; and salary. 

7. The seventh table indicates the 
number of counties in each state, and 
the general facts as to the county 
officers, their titles, which, as a rule, 
indicate their functions, and whether 
elected or appointed. 

An eighth table appeared in the 
YEAR Book for 1910, giving the census 
returns of receipts and payments of 
counties for 1902. 
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I. 


THE STATES OF THE UNION 


ArgaA, PopuLaTion, Dates oF RATIFICATION AND ORGANIZATION, 
AND ORDER OF ADMISSION TO THE UNION 


Percentage| Rankin ~ 
of Increase,| Population 


1910 


en IE SEIEEEEESSS SlSseesne 
? ] 

Ratification of Area |Population, Population, 

Constitution 1900 1910 1900-1910 
New Hampshire. .| June 21,1788 | 9,031 411,588 430,572 4.6 
Massachusetts....| February 6, 1788 8,039 | 2,805,346 | 3,366,410 20.0 
Rhode Island.....| May 29,1790 | 1,067 428,556 542,610 26.6 
Connecticut...... January 9,1788 | 4,820 908,420 | 1,114,756 22.7 
Now York:.oo4.%4 uly 26, 1788 | 47,654 | 7,268,894 | 9,113,614 25.4 
New Jersey...... December 18, 1788 7,514 | 1,883,669 | 2,537,167 34.7 
Pennsylvania.....| December 12, 1787 | 44,832 | 6,302,115 | 7,665,111 21.6 
Delaware........ December 7, 1787 1,965 184,735 202,322 9.5 
Maryland........ April 28,1788 | 9,941 | 1,188,044 | 1,294,450 9.0 
Waren. << sees June 26, 1788 | 40,262 | 1,854,184 | 2,061,612 11.2 
North Carolina...| November 21, 1789 | 48,740 | 1,893,810 | 2,206,287 16.5 
South Carolina...| May 23, 1788 | 30,495 | 1,340,316 | 1,515,400 1ISsk 
RlCOrgiay |. Joep ce January 2, 1788 | 58,725 | 2,216,331 | 2,609,121 17 


ee 


Date of ~ ; 
eS Area |Population, Population, | 5 Increase, 
Admission 1900 1900-1910 

Kentucky........ February 4, 1791 | 40,181] 2,147,174 | 2,289,905 6.6 
Vermont........- February 18, 1791 9,124 343,641 355,956 3.6 
Tennessee....... | June 1, 1796 | 41,687| 2,020,616 | 2,184,789 8.1 
IMEaNe He clon see March 3, 1820} 29,895 694,466 742,371 6.9 
Woxas 202 hale ce se December 29, 1845 | 262,398} 3,048,710 | 3,896,543 27.8 
West Virginia....| June 20, 1863 | 24,022 958,800 | 1,221,119 27.4 
MIO SSE Ss sins siete April 30, 1802 | 40,740) 4,157,545 | 4,767,121 14.7 
Louisiana........ April 8, 1812 | 45,409] 1,381,625 | 1,656,388 19.9 
Indians. 24 .< ce 455- December 11, 1816 | 35,885) 2,516,462 | 2,700,876 7.3 
Mississippi... .... December 10, 1817 | 46,362) 1,551,270 | 1,797,114 15.8 
Illinois December 3, 1818 | 56,002} 4,821,550 | 5,638,591 16.9 
Alabama December 14, 1819 | 51,279} 1,828,697 | 2,138,093 16.9 
Missouri .| March 2, 1821 | 68,727) 3,106,665 | 3,293,335 6.0 
Arkansas. ..| June 15, 1836 | 52,525) 1,311,564 | 1,574,449 66.2 
Michigan. ..| January 26, 1836 | 57,480} 2,420,982 | 2,810,173 16.1 
Florida.... .| March 3, 1845 | 54,861 528,542 752,619 42.1 
SOW. Coser ee December 28, 1846} 55,586] 2,231,853 | 2,224,771 .3 
Wisconsin May 29, 1848} 55,256} 2,069,042 | 2,333,860 12.7 
California September 9, 1850 | 156,092) 1,485,053 | 2,377,549 60.1 
Minnesota ay 11, 1858 | 80,858) 1,751,394 | 2,075,708 18.5 
Oregon February 14, 1859 | 95,607) 413,536 672,765 62.7 
Kansas January 29, 1861] 81,774) 1,470,495 | 1,690,949 15.0 
Nevada March 21, 1864 | 109,821 42,335 81,875 93.4 
Nebraska February 9, 1867} 76,808) 1,066,300 | 1,192,214 11.8 
Colorado March 3, 1875 | 103,658) 539,700 799,024 48.0 
North Dakota....} February 22, 1889 | 70,183) 319,146 577,056 80.8 
South Dakota....! February 22, 1889 | 76,868} 401,570 583,888 45.4 
Montana:....... February 22, 1889 | 145,776) 243,329 376,053 54.5 
Washington...... February 22, 1889] 66,836} 518,103 | 1,141,990 120.4 
idaho ly. hoe July 3, 1890 | 83,779} 161,772 325,594 101.3 
Wyoming........ July 10, 1890 | 97,594 92,531 145,965 57.7 
WGA CK: scerielae July 16, 1894 | 82,184 276,749 373,351 34.9 
Oklahoma....... November 16, 1907 | 69,414} 790,391 | 1,657,155 109.7 
New Mexico..... January 6, 1912 | 122,580} 195,310 327,301 67.6 
Arizona.......... February 14, 1912 | 113,020) 122,931 204,354 66.2 


AREA.—The total area of continen- 
tal United States is 2,974,159 sq. 
miles. The total area, including Alaska 

and Hawaii, is 3,624,122 sq. miles. 
The area of Alaska is 590,884 sq. 
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miles; of the Hawaiian Islands, 6,449 
sq. miles; of the Philippine Islands, 
115,026 sq. miles; of Porto Rico, 3,485 
sq. miles; and of the Panama Canal — 
Zone, 448 sq. miles. 
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II. STATE INDEBTEDNESS, TAXATION, REVENUES, AND EXPENDITURES 


The figures in the following table, for the most part courteously supplied by the treasurers 
or auditors of the various states, are the latest available. They relate in general to the fiscal 
year ending in 1913; in the case of states whose fiscal year coincides with the calendar year, 
the figures are for the year ending December 31, 1912. 


STATE Value 3 ayaa E aches. parking iden ° Terpandic 
Property $1,000 ness ey Cees tures 
Alabama......... $570,807,488 $6.50 $9,057,000; None $6,288,992) $6,451,776 
PAEEMOSAI:. 0 0.5. «'5\c.s7a'o 375,862,414 4.95 13,009,275 $10,394] 3,825,367} 3,193,352 
Arkansas. ..3.... 427,468,099 6.875 1,250,500 14,434] 6,902,386] 6,812,486 
California........ 2,920,400,512 None 13,806,500 fo. 2. on oie as 21,445,956] 18,691,877 
Colorado........ 413,835,450 4.10 4,464,949 None 3,580,445] 3,837,423 
Connecticut... .. . 1,102,990,545|] Various OL OOU ER Rd lotta as Palsraraie ert witty | alae aw -citia 
Ty PRE oe eS ie 826,785 113,500 656,481 612,665 
WMOINOR. «5 6 <.. <2 212,887,518 v; GOL, 567}. aes 3,023,697| 2,870,602 
ST 842,358,342 5.00 6,734,202 100,000} 6,014,109} 5,627,668 
10 Sl ree eee 422,239,989 2.48 2,381,250 488,064] 26,858,682] 26,545,745 
EEIONE sn Bin vices 2,343,673,252 3.80 17,500 None 26,957,187} 25,882,257 
PORSADS 2 2 55 v 3 2s 1,890,460,710 0.90 1,010,163 378,271] 10,052,463} 10,091,329 
TSORED ste cae oot 765,972,994 3.90 None 1,379,827| 5,423,110] 5,084,769 
ACABSRS oo) s)s vce 2,809,825,069 1.20 370,000 103,878} 7,758,826} 7,892,920 
Kentucky........ 851,550,237 5.00 None 10,306] 7,666,780} 7,769,131 
Louisiana........ 550,517,808 5.00 11,108,300 None 7,219,742| 7,355,785 
Risane:, 93. cue. 416,891,264 21.55 269,000 None 5,321,711| 5,366,785 
Maryland........ 979,309,976 2.325 13,028,096} 7,201,837] 8,908,454] 8,553,744 
Massachusetts... . 5,479,279,693 17.92 117,480,662} 38,250,410| 17,680,502) 17,092,466 
Michigan........ 2,288,000,000 3.76 None 9,249,408] 22,414,877| 13,165,468 
Minnesota....... 1,339,758,747 2.35, None None 8,958,843} 8,869,130 
Mississippi....... 411,551,004 6.00 3,923,752 None 4,501,447| 4,426,591 
WVisssouri.... . <3:<% 1,757 ,026,134 1.90 3,000,000}...% 05... .0 SOLE Salesian 
Montana........ 382,807,277 2.50 GSN es weit ia « cos We ero thas see are eee 
Nebraska. <0: 2s 463,371,889 5.20 None None 5,178,233] 5,142,347 
NGVRGS 3.5) SS Sieh 101,087,079 6.00 680,000 None 1,269,431) 1,239,085 
‘New Hampshire. . 398,714,464 16.00 1,156,000, None 3,209,751) 3,273,675 
New Jersey...... 2,289,770,280| None None None 9,657,366] 7,696,475 
New Mexico..... 72,457,454 13.50 wag A a | Ae ES es Wier rae tae] (SeuMS I Ee 
New York....... 11,128,498,055 1.00 108,355,660} 26,013,597|107,763,064|101,495,444 
North Carolina... 598,281,563 4.70 7,539,000 None 3,321,647] 3,246,529 
North Dakota... . 294,770,325 4.40 937,300 119,985) 4,564,753} 4,349,070 
MOMG 2... Ged 1a eye 36,481,059,158 0.451 None 103,978] 15,578,471] 14,697,184 
‘Oklahoma........ 1,777,079,420 3.50 SOT OOO ope crnis-< ecto Ps ins ara. oho ln eya dic a tctont 
CO) ¢-)'20): 905,011,679 1.25 None None 5,356,115] 4,487,119 
Pennsylvania..... 5,208,131,613 None 659,160 785,510} 32,374,890] 35,516,410 
Rhode Island..... 618,834,569 0.90 5,580,000 781,102| 3,250,631] 3,184,761 
South Carolina... 291,531,003 5.75 6,272,351 922,149} 3,972,032] 3,205,816 
South Dakota.... 1,196,708,000| » 1.00 None 925,135] 5,048,406] 4,123,271 
‘Tennessee........ 526,010,886 3.50 11,458,000 785,120) 4,666,537) 4,122,852 
PME 5 Sik o's or oa 2,532,710,050 2.66% 3,977,500 None 18,519,542] 18,517,589 
ROS oe ns wiAs tegen 200,299,207 7.50 1,210,000 240,000] 3,668,004] 3,954,599 
Vermont...:..... 222,989,343 None 855,470 None 2,008,132} 3,019,517 
SVarginin. 5.06016 776,129,648 3.50 i By gb 7) 7,465,872) 7,118,578 
Washington*..... 1,005,086,000 5.79 331,024| 1,928,695) 7,311,447} 5,535,871 
“West Virginia... . 1,168,012,658 0.10 None 1,616,515| 5,491,206} 5,486,307 
Wisconsin........ 2,841,630,416 0.9033 None None 15,456,999| 15,725,015 
“Wyoming........ 182,185,927 3.08 117,000 None 1,320,153] 1,017,263 


1 Includes County and City Indebtedness, $2,098,302.86. % Figures are for Oct., 1910-Oct., 
1912. # Property assessed at fullvalue. +4 Biennial report. 
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STATE AND COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


A survey of state administration in 
the United States would include some 
account of the organization of state 
administrative authorities, the prin- 
cipal functions which they are de- 
signed to perform, the administrative 
machinery and methods adopted for 
carrying out these functions, and 
the relations between state and local 
administrative activity. This article 
does not attempt any complete sur- 
vey of state administration, but 
sketches briefly some of the more im- 
portant phases of the subject which 
are not treated elsewhere in this 
volume. 

The Governor.—At the head of the 
state administration stand a number 
of officers, chief among whom is the 
governor. He is elected by the people 
for either a two- or four-year term, 
except in New Jersey, where his term 
is three years, and in Massachusetts, 
where his term is one year. 
eral states he is ineligible to succeed 
himself, a relic of the old idea of ro- 
tation in office. In a large majority 
of the states the governor is declared 


by the constitution to be vested with | 


the supreme executive power of the 
state, and he is also charged with the 
duty of seeing that the laws are faith- 
fully executed. The courts, however, 


have construed the powers of the gov- | 


ernor somewhat narrowly, and have 
held that these general grants of 
power in the constitutions do not 
necessarily authorize him to exercise 
any specific functions. 


The administrative position of the | 
governor is fundamentally weak, inas- | 


much as he has no eabinet, such as 
that of the President, composed of 


heads of departments, appointed by | 


himself. The governor is, however, 
granted certain specific administra- 
tive powers, such as the power of call- 


ing out the militia to execute the laws | 


and suppress insurrection, and the 
power to make appointments and re- 
movals from office in certain specified 
cases. 
pointment, though not extended to 
some of the more important officers, 
such as heads of departments, has 
nevertheless tended to increase within 
recent years through the creation of 
numerous administrative boards and 
commissions, composed of members ap- 


In sev-| 


The governor’s power of ap-| 
t=) 


| pointed by the governor, either ab- 
| solutely or with the consent of the 
; senate. The governor’s power of di- 
rection, however, even over those offi- 
cers whom he may appoint is compara- 
| tively slight, owing to the limited ex- 
tent to which he is vested with the 
power of removal. The governor is 
not deemed to be vested with such 
power of removal unless it is specifi- 
cally granted by the constitution or 
laws. Even in those cases in which 
it is granted, it is hedged about by 
various restrictions. It is generally 
provided that removal shall not take 
place until the incumbent of the office 
shall have had notice of charges 
against himself and a hearing in 
which he may have an opportunity of 
| presenting his defense. It is a quite 
general rule, also, that the legality of 
the action of the governor may be 
reviewed by the courts. Ina few cases, 
however, the exercise of the removal 
| power by the governor is made final 
and conclusive; for example, in New 
York and Minnesota the governor may 
remove the district attorney, and 
there is no appeal to the courts from 
his decision. In Oregon the governor 
is given the power to remove any 
member of the state Industrial Acei- 
dent Commission for cause, and “such 
power of removal shall be absolute, 
and there shall be no right of review 
in any court whatsoever” (Laws of 
1913, Ch. 112). 

Heads of Departments.—In nearly 
all the states there are found a secre- 
tary of state, an attorney-general, a 
state treasurer, and a state auditor 
| or comptroller, whose offices are cre- 
ated by the constitution. They are 
generally elected by the people on the 
same ticket as the governor. Their 
powers and duties are largely pre- 
| scribed by statute, and in the exer- 
cise of them they are not subject to 
the direction or control of the gov- 
ernor. The governor may issue com- 
mands, but the heads of departments 
need not obey unless compelled to do 
so by a court of law. The relation, 
therefore, between the governor and 
the heads of departments is not an 
administrative, but a legal relation. ~ 
This is in direct contrast to the rela- 
tion which exists between the Presi- 
dent and the members of his Cabinet, 
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and tends very seriously to disinte- 
grate the state administration. In 
order to remedy this situation, the 
People’s Power League of Oregon has 
proposed that the governor be given 
the power to appoint the attorney- 
general, secretary of state, state treas- 
urer, state printer, superintendent of 
public instruction, secretary of labor 
and the state business manager, who 
shall constitute his cabinet and be 
subject to his direction. This° pro- 
posal, however, has not yet been 
submitted to the people of that state 
for a vote. In 1913 a constitutional 
amendment was submitted to the 
people of Ohio, designed to give to 
the governor the power both to ap- 
point and to remove the secretary of 
state, auditor of state, state treas- 
urer and -attorney-general, but the 
proposition failed of ratification. (See 
also II, Popular Government and Cur- 
rent Politics.) _ 

Boards and Commissions. — One of 
the most striking features of state 
administration is the vast number of 
boards and commissions which have 
been established in the various states 
for the purpose of supervising the 
execution of some part of the substan- 
tive law of the state. The creation of 
these bodies began in earnest not long 
after the close of the Civil War and 
has continued with slight, if any, 
abatement down to the present time. 
During the first decade of the present 
century the increase in the number of 
such bodies averaged between 100 and 


200 annually. At the present time | 


there are in the state of Connecticut, 
in addition to the nine single commis- 
sioners or heads of departments, more 
than 40 boards of commissioners, 
while in Illinois the number of perma- 
nent state boards and commissions is 
upward of 80. These bodies have gen- 
erally been created by statute, but in 
some instances they have been pro- 
vided for in state constitutions, as in 
the case of the Corporation Commis- 
sion established by the Louisiana Con- 
stitution of 1898. 

Some of the more important mat- 
ters which have been placed under the 
administrative supervision of state 
boards and commissions are revenue 
and taxation, charities and correc- 
tional institutions, education, public 
health, corporations, such as rail- 


roads, public utilities, banking and 
insurance, agriculture and the con- 
servation of natural resources, public 
works, labor, and the civil service. 
The increasing complexity of indus- 
trial relations has made especially 
numerous within recent years the 
boards created for the purpose of deal- 
ing with labor matters, such as mini- 
mum wage boards, industrial commis- 
sions, and state accident commissions 
in connection with employer’s lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation 
laws. 


These boards, especially those deal- 
ing with matters of public safety, 
have been granted large powers. The 
general rule is that the action of such 
administrative agencies is subject to 
review by the courts, but a tendency 
is noticeable toward a greater degree 
of conelusiveness of administrative 
action. The relation of these boards 
to the state executive authorities and 
to each other is slight, and they con- 
sequently perform their duties with 
searcely any sense of responsibility to 
other constituted authorities. The re- 
sult has been that they practically 
constitute a fourth department of the 
state government, and bring about a 
serious disintegration in the admin- 
istration of the state business. In 
order to bring about greater unity 
and coérdination in the work of these 
state boards, a movement has rapidly 
grown within recent years toward the 
abolition of useless boards and the 
consolidation of others into homo- 
geneous groups under central control. 
This has been especially noticeable in 
the case of charitable, correctional 
and educational institutions, which 
were formerly governed by separate 
board of trustees, but have now, 
in numerous instances, been brought 
under a single board of control. This 
has brought about increased economy, 
efficiency, and responsibility. One par- 
ticular item of economy which has 
thereby been effected has been through 
the centralization in the purchase of 
supplies for state institutions. Dur- 
ing 1913 New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont both passed laws providing for 
state purchasing agents. In order 
still further to centralize the state 
administration, the People’s Power 
League of Oregon has proposed that 
the governor shall take over the con- 
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trol of the organization and manage- 
ment of all state institutions now 
managed by boards and commissions, 
and may continue such boards and 
commissions in an advisory capacity, 


but he alone shall be responsible to} 


the people for results. (See also Il, 


Popular Government.) 

Centralization and Home Rule.— 
Although the state administrative 
system is still to a considerable ex- 
tent decentralized, nevertheless tend- 
encies toward centralization have re- 
cently beome more and more promi- 
nent. Legislative interference in mat- 
ters of local government has often 
been very extensive, but state admin- 
istrative supervision is tending grad- 
ually to displace direct legislative in- 
terference. Many matters which, until 
comparatively recent times, were cus- 
tomarily left to the control of local 
authorities, have now become subject 
to the administrative supervision of 
state agencies. State control over 
such matters has been brought about 
either (1) by the direct assumption 
of a local function by the state, (2) 
by allowing a local function to remain 
in the hands of local authorities, but 
subject to state administrative super- 
vision, or (3) by publicity through 
investigations of local administration 
and reports made by state agencies. 
By one or the other of these ways, 

_ state control has been gradually ex- 
tended over such matters as chari- 
ties and correction, education, public 
health, the maintenance of order, 
weights and measures, finance, roads, 
public utilities, ete. This movement 
toward centralization has been largely 
due to the practical necessities of the 
ease, and the impossibility of any ade- 
quate supervision by local authorities. 
For example, the widespread use of 
the bicycle, and, later. of the auto- 
mobile, together with the need of the 
farmer to move his crops to market, 
have caused the movement for good 
roads. But roads, especially 
“trunk line” roads, could not be effi- 
ciently constructed or maintained as 
long as they were under the control 


- of townships and counties. Hence the 


state interposed at first by “state aid,” 
and later by direct construction and 
maintenance of good roads. 

In some states, such as Ohio and 
Washington, there have been estab- 


lished bureaus of inspection and super- 
vision of public offices, with power to 
| investigate and publish reports of the 
financial operations of local bodies 
and officers. In a number of states, 
various state boards and commissions 
| have been entrusted with the power 
|of installing uniform systems of ac- 
counts for local bodies. In Oregon, 
‘by a recent act (Laws of 1913, Ch. 
| 286), the insurance commissioner is 
empowered to audit annually the 
books and accounts not only of each 
|institution or officer spending state 
| money, but also of the counties of the 
| state, and to formulate and prescribe 
a uniform system of accounting to be 
used by all such officers, institutions, 
and counties. The failure of any 
state or county officer or employee to 
use the system of accounting pre- 
scribed by the insurance commis- 
sioner is punishable as a misdemeanor, 
and may, in addition, be punished by 
removal from office. 

In these various ways, therefore, 
the localities are being gradually 
brought under the administrative con- 
trol of the state. That this tendency 
has been productive of much 
both to the people of the locality and 
to the state as a whole is generally 
admitted, but a feeling is entertained 
in some quarters that, with respect 
to cities at least, the tendency has 
gone too far, and a greater measure 
of home rule should be accorded to 
the cities in the management of their 
local concerns. This feeling has been 
voiced especially in the connection 
with the control by the municipali- 
ties of their own public utilities, as 
illustrated by the report embodying 
this sentiment, made to the National 
Municipal League at its meeting in 
Toronto in November, 1913. (See also 
VII, Municipal Government.) 

Finance.—Under this head one or 
two phases of the subject may be 
briefly touched upon. Within recent 
years there has been a very consider- 
able increase in the amount of state 
expenditures. They have increased 
much more rapidly than population, 
and the ordinary sources of revenue 
have not been able to bear the strain, 
and consequently new sources of rey- 
enue have had to be resorted to. Cam- 
paigns have been waged upon the is- 
sue of economy, but administrations 
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elected upon this issue have found 
themselves equally powerless to stem 


‘the tide toward lavish expenditures. 


Governors have sounded notes of warn- 
ing in legislative ears, but without 
result. To a large extent, of course, 
this increase of state expenditures is 
natural and to be expected on account 
of the increasing work of carrying 
on the state government and admin- 
istration, through the rapid extension 
in the scope of existing state func- 
tions, and the continual assumption 
of new functions. Statistics show that 
a larger and larger proportion of the 
state funds are now being expended 
upon what may be called the de- 
velopmental functions of government, 
such as charities and education, while 
the increase is not so heavy in thé case 
of the more fundamental functions, 
such as the maintenance of the public 
safety. Nevertheless, while this in- 
crease of expenditures is to a consider- 
able extent due to a legitimate growth 
of state business, it is undoubtedly 
due also in part to graft, extrava- 
gance, uneconomical methods, and the 
multiplication of useless boards and 
officers. 


It has come to be recognized within 
recent years that economy in the ex- 
penditure of state funds can be at- 
tained only by a more unified control 
over such expenditures and by a more 
systematic correlation of expenditures 
and revenue. In order to attain these 
essential objects, various proposals 
and some positive enactments have 
been made in recent years. The Peo- 
ple’s Power League of Oregon has 
proposed that the governor be given 
a seat in the legislative assembly and 
be vested with the exclusive right of 
introducing all bills necessary for the 
appropriation of money, subject to 
the right of the assembly to reduce 
but not to increase the amount. In 
1912 Speaker Cushing of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives pro- 
posed the creation of a state finance 
commission, similar to the Boston 
Finance Commission, with the follow- 
ing functions: (1) supervision of 
county, city and state indebtedness; 
and (2) a more thorough control] over 
state expenditures through the estab- 
lishment of a permanent agency to 
“investigate the estimated expendi- 
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fore the legislature convenes and thus 
be in a position to make recommenda- 
tions to the legislature and to the gov- 
ernor and council based on a careful 
examination of the estimates and ex- 
penditures of the various departments 
and institutions.” The Massachusetts 
General Court accordingly passed an 
act (Laws of 1912, chapter 719) estab- 
lishing a Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency with power to inquire 
into the laws governing the financial 
transactions of the commonwealth, to 
scrutinize the estimates of the various 
departments and institutions and to 
make recommendations to the gov- 
ernor and council and the general 
court. During 1913 budgetary legisla- 
tion was passed in New York, Ohio, 
North Dakota, Illinois, and Oregon. 
The New York law created a state 
Board of Estimate, composed of the 
governor and other state executive 
officers and chairmen of legislative 
committees with the commissioner of 
economy and efficiency as secretary. 
This board examines the requests of 
the various departments and institu- 
tions for appropriations and prepares 
a budget annually for the considera- 
tion of the legislature. The Oregon 
law (Laws of 1913, Ch. 284) provides 
that all departments, institutions, 
ete., shall biennially file with the secre- 
tary of state statements showing the 
amounts appropriated for the current 
and next preceding biennial period, 
the amounts required during the en- 
suing biennial period, and estimates 
of probable revenues of each such de- 
partment or institution for the ensu- 
ing biennial period. The statements 
are then to be tabulated by the sec- 
retary of state and transmitted to the 
governor and members of the legisla- 
ture, and upon the basis of such tabu- 
lation the governor is in a position 
to make recommendations to the leg- 
islature. By these methods greater 
economy and efficiency is secured in 
the management of the state finances, 

The Enforcement of State Law.— 
The machinery utilized for the en- 
forcement of state law may be classi- 
fied as extraordinary, including the 
state militia and the posse comitatus, 
or power of the county, and the 
ordinary, including the courts and 
prosecuting officers, the attorney-gen- 
eral, the local prosecuting attorneys, 
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sheriffs, constables and police. The 
militia may be called out by the gov- 
ernor to quell riots or wholesale viola- 
tions of law, but cannot be utilized in 
connection with isolated or spasmodic 
infractions of the law. The governor is 
charged by the constitution with see- 
ing that the laws are faithfully exe- 
euted, but, as has been said, this con- 
stitutional provision gives him no spe- 
cific powers, and, other than by calling 
out the militia, he has little control 
over the enforcement of state law. The 
prevalent idea as to the proper method 
of state law enforcement has been, and 
still to a considerable extent is, em- 
bodied in the practice of local auton- 
omy. The states depend for the en- 
forcement of their law upon county, 
city or town officers, such as local 
prosecuting attorneys, sheriffs, con- 
stables and police. These officers are 
elected or appointed by the localities 
in which they perform their duties 
and are not subject in general to any 
administrative control by the central 
state authorities. The attorney-gen- 
eral may advise the local prosecuting 
attorneys in the performance of their 
duties, but cannot remove them from 
office if they fail to heed the advice. 
The result has been that, though the 
making of law is at least nominally 
centralized in the legislature, its en- 
forcement is greatly decentralized. The 
result has been that the will of 
the state as embodied in law has fre- 
quently been set at naught by local 
officials, who thus really become poli- 
cy-determining officers within their 
narrow spheres. A realization of the 
disadvantages of this situation has 
led to the creation of a certain amount 
of centralized control over the en- 
forcement of state law. The gov- 
ernor in some states has been given 
the power to remove from office local 
prosecuting attorneys, sheriffs, and 
even mayors who have been derelict 
in the performance of their duties in 
connection with the enforcement of 
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state law. Municipal police forces 
have in some instances been brought 
under state control. For example, 
the police systems of Boston and two 
other Massachusetts towns have been 
placed under boards of police commis- 
sioners, appointed by the governor. 
Not content with mere supervision 
over the local agencies for the en- 
forcement of law, some states, such — 
as Pennsylvania, Texas and Arizona, 
have created state constabularies for 
the direct enforcement of state law 
through state instrumentalities. Al- 
though this development has taken 
place at the expense of local auton- 
omy, it has nevertheless undoubtedly 
proved to be a more efficient method 
of law enforcement. 

References and Bibliography.—For 
detailed references to state adminis- — 
trative activities the index to this vol- 
ume should be consulted, under dif- — 
ferent topics and names of states. Ex- 
tensive treatment of the more im- 
portant topics may be sought in the © 
following departments: II, Popular 
Government and Current Politics; V,_ 
Civil Service; VII, Municipal Govern- 
ment; X, Public Resources and Pub-— 
lic Works ; XI, Public Services ; XIII, 
The Conduct of Business; XIV, Pub-— 
lic Finance, Banking, and Insurance; 
XVI, Social and Economic Problems; — 
XVII, Labor and Labor Legislation; 
XVIII, Prosecution, Correction, and 
Charity ; XIX, Agriculture; and 
XXII, Trade, Transportation, and 
Communication. The following works 
may be consulted for fuller discussion: 


FAIRLIE, J. A.— ‘The State Goveror.” 
(Michigan Law Review, March and 
April, 1912.) 


Fintey, J. H. and Sanperson, J. F.—_ 
tive Methods. (Century Co., 1908.) 
Goopnow, F. J.—The Principles of the 
(Putnam, 1905.) 

ReinscH, P. S.—Readings in A 
Wuirr, F, H.— ‘The Growth and Fu 
of State Boards and Commissions.’ 


The American Executive and Execu- 
Administrative Law of the 
merican 
State Government. (Ginn & Co., 1911.) 
(Political Science Quarterly, 1903.) 
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Arkansas.—_To be submitted in 


1914: 


Amending Art. V, Sec. 16, providing 
for the compensation of members of the 
General Assembly at’ the rate of six 
dollars per day for regular sessions and 
mileage of ten cents per mile each way. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 15, providing 
for an annual salary of members of the 
General Assembly of $750 for a term of 
two years and mileage of five cents per 
mile each way. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 1, defining the 
personnel of the executive department 
of the state, and the terms of office of 
the executive officers, and authorizing 
the establishment of the office of com- 
missioner of state lands. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 2, relating to 
- the executive power and the mode of 
election of the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Amending Art, VI, Sec. 3, relating to 
the mode of election of the Governor 
and the Lieutenant-Governor, 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 4, imposing 
on the Lieutenant-Governor the duties 
of office in case of the impeachment, 
removal from office, disability or death 
of the Governor. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 5, relating to 
the qualifications and duties of the 
Lieutenant-Governor and his succession 
to the Governorship. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 6, fixing the 


salary of the Lieutenant-Governor at 
$2,000. 
Amending Art. VI, Sec. 7, repealing 


all laws and parts of laws in conflict 
in the foregoing amendments. 


California——To be submitted 
1914: 


Amending Art. IV, Sec. 23a, relating 
to the limitation of expenses for officers 
and employees of the legislature. 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 31, relating to 
the financing of irrigation districts. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 20, relating to 
the election of U. §. Senators. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 44, relating to 
appeals and the setting aside of judg- 
ments. 

Amending Art. VI, i adding section 
4a, providing for the holding of extra 
sessions of the district courts of appeal. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 6, relating to 
the creation of municipal corporations 
by general law. 


in 


Amending Art. XI, Sec. 74, relating’ 


to charters of counties and amendments 
thereof and to the framing of charters 
by boards of freeholders. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 8, relating to 
municipal charters framed by boards of 
freeholders and their amendment. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 13, relating 
to the supervision, regulation and con- 
duct of the affairs of irrigation, recla- 
mation or drainage districts. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 134, relating 
to the place of payment of bonds, and 
the interest thereon, and the money in 
which bonds and interest are payable. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 18, relating to 
the restriction of the power of counties, 
cities and other subdivisions of the state 
to incur indebtedness. 
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Amending Art. XI, Sec. 19, relating 
to the operation of public utilities by 
municipal corporations. 

Amending Art. XI, by adding section 
20, relating to the taking of property 
for public use and the payment therefor. 

Amending Art, XII, Sec. 23, relating 
to the supervision and regulation of 
public utilities. 

Amending Art. XII by adding section 
23a, relating to the power of the Rail- 
road Commission to fix the just compen- 
sation’ to be paid for the taking of the 
property of public utilities in eminent- 
domain proceedings. 

Amending Art. XIII, Sec. 1, relating 
to revenue and taxation. 

Amending Art. XIII, See. 1, relating 
to the exemption of certain property of 
educational institutions of collegiate 
grade from taxation. . 

Amending Art. XIII, Sec. 4, relating 
to the exemption of vessels engaged in 
commerce from taxation. : 

Amending Art. XIII, Sec. 83, relating 
to taxation by municipalities, and the 
oe of property exempt from ftaxa- 
tion. 

Amending Art. XVIII, Sec. 2, relating 
to the manner of calling a convention 
to revise the constitution. 

Amending Art. XX, Sec. 13, relating 
to the preferential system of voting. 

Amending Art. XX by adding Sec. 173, 
relating to the conditions of labor and 
the welfare of employees. 


Colorado.—tTo be submitted in 1914: 


Amending Art. X, Sec. 15. relating to 
the personnel and duties of the Board 
of Equalization. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 8, relating to 
the indebtedness of municipalities. 

Amending Art. XIX, Sec. 2, relating 
to the publication of amendments to the 
Constitution. 


Connecticut.—Submitted Nov. 4: 


Amending the constitution to provide 
for an increase of the salary of state 
Representatives and Senators. Defeated, 
17,812 for, 25,393 against. 


Delaware.—Adopted by the legisla- 
tures of 1911 and 1913 and thereby 
added to the constitution: 


Amending Art. II, Sec. 10, relating to 
the publishing of a journal by each 
house containing names of members vot- 
ing on bills and mode of final vote. 

Amending Art. II, Sec. 19, relating to 
legislation on the laying out, opening, 
alteration or maintenance of roads or 
highways. 

Amending “Art. IV, Secs. 5 and 6, re- 
lating to a quorum in certain courts and 
apportioning business among them. 


Florida—To be submitted in 1914: 


Amending Art. IV, Sec. 16, relating 
to the appointment by the Governor of 
commissioned officers of the state militia. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 1, relating to 
the. judiciary, allowing the legislature 
to fix the pay of Supreme Court judges. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 6, relating 
to the election, term of office and duties 
of county officers. 
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Idaho.—To be submitted in 1914: 


Amending Art. IV, Sec. 1, to extend 
the term of office of state officers from 
two to four years, ‘ 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 6, providing 
for five justices of the Supreme Court 
in place of three. 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 7, declaring 
that the superintendent of public in- 
struction shall not be a member of the 
state Board of Land Commissioners. 


Indiana—An act approved on 
March 15, 1913, provides for the sub- 
mission to the electors at the general 
election of 1914 of the question of a 
constitutional convention in Novem- 
ber, 1915. 


Iowa.—Passed by the legislature of 
1913,. to be submitted to the next 
legislature: 

Amending Art. II, Sec. 1, to extend 
the suffrage to women. 

Amending Art. II, Sec. 7, relating to 
the time of holding general elections. 

Amending Art. III by adding Sec. 39, 
authorizing the General Assembly to pro- 
vide for the exclusive taxation of cer- 
tain classes of property for state revenue 
purposes. 

Amending Art. III, Sec. 1, providing 
for the initiative and referendum with 
reference to the enactment of laws and 
amendments to the constitution. 


Kansas.—To be submitted in 1914: 


Amending Art. II, Secs. 1 and 2, em- 
powering the legislature to establish a 
system for raising state and local reve- 
nue and to classify the subjects of 
taxation. 

Amending Art. IV, Secs. 3, 4, and 5, 
providing for the recall of public officers. 


Kentucky.—Submitted Nov. 4: 


Amending the constitution to permit 
the employment of convict labor upon 
aie roads and bridges. Adopted, 52,- 
58 to 28,280. 

Amending Sec. 171, giving the legis- 
lature.the power to classify property 
for purposes of taxation. Adopted, 
49,814 to 24,244. 

Louisiana-—A constitutional con- 
vention was held in November to pro- 
vide for the refunding of the bonded 
debt of the state, amounting to $11,- 
108,300, due Jan. 1, 1914. The state 
offered an issue of four per cent. 50- 
year bonds but found it impossible 
to sell them. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to secure authorization for an 
issue of short-term obligations by an 
amendment to the constitution. The 
legislature, assembled for this pur- 
pose in special session on Sept. 8, 
passed an act providing for the sub- 
mission to the people of a proposal 
for the assembly of a constitutional 
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convention of 80 members empowered 
to frame and adopt without submis- 
sion to the people amendments to 
the constitution under certain speci- 
fied restrictions as to subject. The 
proposal was approved and the dele- 
gates elected at a special election on 
Oct. 28. The convention assembled on 
Noy. 10 and adopted an amendment 
authorizing the Board of Liquidation 
at its discretion to issue one to 50- 
year serial gold 44 per cent. bonds on 
public advertisement, or temporary 
five per cent. bonds running over five 
years to be sold with or without ad- 
vertisement, without limitation as to. 
price in either case. 


Maine.—Submitted Nov. 4: 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 8, regarding 
the apportionment of taxes upon r 
and personal property and empowering 
the legislature to levy a tax upon in- 


tangible ersonal property. Adopted, 
10,060 to 8,157. § 
Amending Art. X, See, 2, relating to 
the method of proposal of and voting 
on amendments to the constitution, 
Adopted, 16,746 to 6,741. 
Massachusetts.—Submitted Nov. 4: 


Amending the constitution to make 
women eligible to appointment as no- 
taries public. Defeated, 154,691 for, 
181,343 against. 

Amending the constitution to permit 
the legislature to refer measures to the 
people. Adopted, 206,689 to 77,767. 


Maryland.—Submitted Nov. 4: 


Amending Art. I, Sec. 3, permitting 
the General Assembly to excuse the vote — 
seller and to place a penalty upon the 
vote buyer. Adopted, 43,024 to 19,616. — 

Amending Art. III, Sec. 27, relating 
to_ the introduction and course of bills. — 
Adopted, 42,782 to 19,607. 

Amending Art. III by adding Sec. 40a, — 
prohibiting the General Assembly from 
passing any law authorizing private — 
property to be taken for public use with- 
oo Adopted, 49,318 to 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 21, rela 
to the election or appointment of a chi 
judge and associate judge of the circuit — 
courts. Adopted, 41,031 to 20,507 ‘ 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 8, relating to 
the duties of the Attorney-General. 
Adopted, 36,986 to 17,636. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 9, relating to — 


fees. commissions and salary of the — 
eae ae attorney. Adopted, 39,847 to 
744. 


Michigan.—Submitted at a special 
election on April 7: ; 

Amending Art, III, Sec. 1, to extend 
the suffrage to women. Defeated, 168,- 
738 for, 264,882 against. f 

Amending Art. III, Sec. 8, provid 
for the recall of elective officers upon 
petition of 25 per cent. of the electors. 
Adopted, 237,748 to 145,412. 


Amending Art. V, Secs. 1 and 19, pro- 
yiding tor the initiative on legislative 
measures. Adopted, 219,057 to 152,388. 

Amending Art. XVII, Sec. 2, providing 
for the initiative on constitutional amend- 
ments. Adopted, 204,796 to 116,392. 

Amending Art. X, Sec. 14, to provide 
for a fireman’s pension fund. Defeated, 
179,948 for, 206,204 against. 


To be submitted in 1914: 

Amending Art. III, Sec. 1, providing 
that students, members of the legislature 
and commercial travellers, shall not be 
deprived of voting by reason of absence 
from home. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 15a, grant- 
ing to counties authority to issue bonds 
for the construction of drains and de- 
velopment of agricultural lands. 

Amending Art. X, See. 10, permitting 
the issuance of bonds for the construc- 
ped and improvement of public wagon 
roads. 


Minnesota.—To be 
1914: 

Amending Art. IV, See, 1, to reserve 
to the people the power of initiative and 
referendum on constitutional amend- 
ments. 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 2, relating to 
the apportionment of state senators and 
Representatives and fixing the number of 
such Representatives. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 2, relating to 
the Supreme Court, increasing the num- 
ber of associate justices from four to 
six and providing that no statute shall 
be held unconstitutional with less than 
five judges concurring. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 7, changing 
the length of the term of the judge of 
the Probate Court. 

ee} Art. VII by adding Sec. 10, 
SA gad or the recall of public offi- 
cials. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 2, authoriz- 
ing the setting apart of a fund of $250,- 
0 to be used in constructing roads. 
ditches and fire breaks for unsold school 
and swamp lands. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 6, relating 
to the investment of school funds and 
authorizing the investment and loaning 
of school funds on improved farm lands 
within the state. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 8, to au- 
thorize the setting apart of certain of 
the state’s lands as_state forests. 

Amending Art. IX by repealing Sec. 
11, providing for the publication of an 
annual report of the state treasurer. 

Amending Art. IX by adding Sec. 17a, 
relating to the payment of bounties by 
the state to encourage the planting. cul- 
tivation and protection of forest trees. 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 18, authoriz- 
ing the enactment of laws taxing dogs 
and providing for the payment from 
funds thus derived of damages sustained 
by owners by reason of injuries caused 


by dogs. 
_ Missouri—To be submitted in 
1914: 


Amending Art. IV, Sec. 16, fixing the 
salary of members of the legislature at 
$1,000 per annum. 


submitted in 
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Amending Art. IV, Sec. 47, to permit 
the legislature to pension the deserving 
blind. , 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 57, to provide 
that initiative and referendum petitions 
shall be filed with the county clerk in- 
stead of with the Secretary of State, 
defining the powers of initiative and 
referendum, and limiting the resubmis- 
sion of rejected initiative or referendum 
measures. 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 16, relating 
to the framing of charters of cities hay- 
ing over 100,000 inhabitants and the 
publication of charter amendments. 

Amending Art. X, Sec. 12, increasing 
the debt limit of cities of above 100,000 
population. 

Amending Art. X, Sec. 12, to allow 
Kansas City to incur indebtedness for 
acquisition of water works, gas works, 
street railways and other public utilities. 

Amending Art. X by adding Sec. 23, 
providing for a special annual levy, by 
a majority vote of qualified voters, not 
to exceed 65 cents on $100 of assessed 
valuation for road purposes, 

Amending Art. X by adding Sec. 27, 
providing for state tax of 10 cents on 
each $100 of assessed valuation for a 
road-improvement fund. 


New Mexico.—To be submitted in 
1914: 


Amending Art. V, Sec. 1, defining the 
personnel of the executive department, 
their terms of office and duties. 

Amending Art. VIII, Secs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6. end 7, relating to taxation and 
revenue. 


New York.—Submitted Nov. 4: 


Amending Art. I, Sec. 7, relating to 
the method of taking private ye hed 
for public use. Adopted, 424,928 to 
270,467. 

Amending Art. I by adding Sec. 19, 
providing that the legislature may en- 
act laws to protect the lives, safety or 
health of employees and also permitting 
the passage of workmen’s compensation 
Adopted, 510,914 .to 194,497. 
Amending Art. VI, Sec. 14, by adding 
two judges in Kings County and by pro- 
viding that the number of Judges in any 
county may be increased by the legisla- 
ture to one for every 200,000 population 
of the county. Adopted,, 389,971 to 
255,539. 

Amending Art. VII, Sec. 7, permitting 
the setting aside of three per cent. of 
the wild forest land of the state for 
the construction and maintenance of 
reservoirs to regulate flow of streams. 
Adopted, 486,264 to 187,290. -. 


Passed by the legislature of 1913, to 
be submitted to the legislature of 
1915: 


Amending Art. II, Sec. 1, to extend 
the suffrage to women. 

Amending Art. VII by adding Sec. 7a, 
permitting the removal of mature. dead 
or fallen timber from the forest pre- 
serve, and the leasing of camp sites and 
construction of roads and trails therefor: 


An act approved on Dec. 17 pro- 
vides for the submission to the people 
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at a special election of April 14, 1914, 
of a proposal for the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention in 1915. 


North Carolina—To be submitted 
in 1914: 


Amending Art. I, Sec. 6, by substitut- 
ing the words ‘‘war between the states,” 
for “insurrection or rebellion against the 
United States.” 

Amending Art. II, Sec, 28, relating 
to the increase of compensation and the 
reduction of mileage allowance to mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. 

Amending Art. II, by adding Sec. 29, 
restricting local, private and _ special 
legislation. 

Amending Art. III, Sec. 1, relating to 
the beginning of the term of officers of 
the executive department. 

Amending Art. IV, by the elimination 
of obsolete sections 20, 26 and 33. 

Amending Art. V, and Art. VII, Sec. 
9, by substituting new Art. V, to revise 
and reform the system of revenue and 
taxation. 

Amending Art. VIII, See. 1, prohibit- 
ing the creation of corporations by spe- 
cial act. . 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 4, imposing 
on the legislature the duty of providing 
general laws for organization of cities, 
towns and incorporated villages. 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 3, to require 
a public school term of six months. 


North Dakota.—To be submitted in | 


1914: 


Amending the constitution to provide 
for the initiative and referendum on 
legislative measures. 

Amending the constitution to provide 
for the initiative and referendum on 
constitutional amendments. 

Amending the constitution to change 
the name of the state Blind Asylum. 

Amending the constitution to permit 
state aid for highways. 

Amending the constitution to empower 
the legislature:to provide for the erec- 
tion and operation of terminal grain 
elevators within the state. 


Oklahoma.—Submitted at_ special 
election on Aug. 5: 


Amending Art. V, Sec. 5a, to give all 
counties in the state the right of option 
on the question of abolishing township 
governments. Adopted, 3,182 majority. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 31, reducing 
the membership of the Board of Agri- 
culture. Adopted, 19.915 majority. 

Amending Art. VI, by adding Sec. 32b, 
defining certain powers and duties of 
the commissioners of the land office. 
Adopted, 11,985 majority. 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 9, authorizing 
any foreign or domestic railroad com- 
pany on the consent of the Corporation 
Commission to sell or lease its property 
or franchises or acquire property and 
franchises of a like company. Adopted, 
51,786 majority. 

Amending Art. X, See. 12a, providing 
that all taxes paid by certain public 
service corporations for maintenance of 
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schools be distributed as other common 
school funds. Adopted, 15,878 majority. 


Ohio.—Submitted Noy. 4: 

Amending Art. III, Secs. 1, 2, and 18, 
relating to the short ballot for state 
officers. Defeated, 238,765 for, 461,066 
against. ; 
_ Amending Art. X, Secs. 1 and 2, relat- 
ing to the short ballot for county and 
township oflicers. Defeated, 217,542 for, 
449,023 against. 

Amending Art. XI, Secs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, relating to a small legislature. 
Defeated, 240,066 for, 417,528 against. 

Amending Art. XII, Sec. 12, exempt- 
ing from taxation state of Ohio, city, 
village, hamlet, county, township, road- 
district and school bonds. Defeated, 
311,747 for, 340,246 against. 

Amending Art. XV, Sec. 4, relating to 
the eligibility of women to appointment 
as Members of boards of or to positions 
in departments and institutions caring 
for women and children. Adopted, 434,- 
498 to 254 866. 

At the same election a referred meas- 
ure (H. Bill No. 3) prohibiting the 
shipment, conveyance or receiving of 
intoxicating liquors into territory in 
which intoxicating liquors are prohib- 
ited was defeated by 360,534 for, to 
455,009 against. 


Pennsylvania.—Submitted Noy. 4: 

Amending Art. III, See. 7, prohibiting 
the General Assembly from passing any 
law regulating labor, trade, mining or 
manufacturing; but permitting the leg- 
islature to regulate wages or salaries, 
hours of work, and welfare of employees 
of the state. Defeated, 208,633 for, 
219,351 against. ‘ 

Amending Art, VIII, See. 3, relatin 
to the time of election of judges an 
their terms of office. Adopted, 217,345 
to 195,179. 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 1, relating to 
uniformity of taxation and the exemp- 
tion from taxation of pe property. 
Defeated, 203,976 for, 204,095 against. 

Amending Art. IX, See. 4, oppress 
the state to issue bonds to the amoun 
of $50,000,000 for the improvement of 
highways. Defeated, 259,042 for, 300,- 
435 against 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 15, relating 
to municipal dbligations for debt in- 
curred for the construction or acquisi- 
tion of waterworks, subways, under- 
ground railways and appurtenances. 
Adopted, 208.063 to 201,605. 


South Carolina—To be submitted 
in 1914: 

Amending Art. X by adding See. 1 
to empower the cities of Sumter an 
Darlington and the towns of Belton and 
Walhalla to assess abutting property for 
permanent improvements. 

The amendments to Art. X, Sees. 
14a and 15, approved by the people 
in 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 189) were 
ratified by the legislature of 1913. 

South Dakota.—To be submitted in 


1914: 


Amending Art. III, See. 1, providing 
for the initiative and referendum. 
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Amending Art. III, Sec. 6, relating to 
the term of office and compensation of 
members of the legislature. 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 7, relating to 
a@ quorum “of judges of the Supreme 
Court. 

Amending Art. VII,”Sec. 1, extending 
the suffrage to women. 

Amending Art. VIII, See. 5, relating 
to the purchase and sale of school and 
endowment lands, 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 5, relating to 
the election of county officers. 

Amending Art. XIV, Secs. 2 and 3, 
providing a state board of control for 
state institutions. 

Bo permed Art, XXI by adding section 

7, authorizing the legislature to provide 
for the irrigation of agricultural lands. 


A resolution proposing and recom- 
mending a constitutional convention 
was passed by the legislature for 
submission at the next general elec- 
tion Noy. 1914, 


Texas,-—Submitted at a special elec- 
tion on July 19: 


Amending Art. III, Sees. 49 and 52, 
authorizing the issue of bonds for pub- 
lic improvements and the levy of a tax 
to pay interest and sinking fund thereon. 
Defeated, 19,745 for, 120,734 against. 

Amending Art. v, Sec. 7, relating to 
the creation and formation of judicial 
districts, the terms, compensation and 
qualification of the judges of the district 
courts, and the times of holding court. 
Defeated, 25,329 for, 112,548 against. 

Amending Art. XVI, by adding new 
Sec. 58, relating to the tenure of office 
and compensation of public officials. De- 
feated, 29,367 for, 108,254 against. 


To be submitted in 1914: 


Amending Art. III, See. 1, providing 
for the initiative on legislative measures. 

Amending Art. III, Sec. 24, granting 
members of the legislature a salary of 
$1,200 per annum, and mileage not ex- 
ceeding five cents per mile, and increas- 
ing the length of a regular session of 
the legislature. 

Amending Art. XI by adding Sec. 7a, 
rhe sagen counties bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico to build sea walls and 
designate sea-wall reclamation districts 
for the protection of life and property. 


Vermont.—Submitted March 4: 


apending Art. II, relating to the ap- 
proving, signing or vetoing of bills. 
Adopted, 17,047 to 8,078. 


Amending Art. XXIV, Secs. 1, 2, 4, 5, 
and 6, eaaty | to the biennial meeting 
of the General Assembly; the biennial 
election of state officers, and the term 
of oflice of Senators and Representatives, 
assistant Indges and sheriffs. Adopted, 


16,849 to 
Amending Art. XXX, relating to the 
pokes of charters of incorporation. 
dop 14,589 to 7,542. 
Amending Art. XXXI, 


enaneine, the 
words ‘judge’ and “judges” 


“Jus- 
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Hee’ ons and ‘“‘justices.’’ Adopted, 14,803 
to 

mee ding Art. XXXII, permitting the 
General Assembly to pass laws compell- 
ing compensation for injuries received 
by employees. Adopted, 15,935 to 7,860. 

Amending Art. XXXIII, relating to 
the rearrangement and renumbering of 
Chapter 2 of the Constitution. Adopted, 
14,985 to 6,936. 

Amending Ch. 2, Sec. 14, relating to 
the printing of votes and proceedings of 
the General Assembly. Adopted, 15,258 
to 7,447. 

Amending Ch. 2, Sec. 20, prohibiting 
the declaration by the legislature of any 
person to be guilty of treason or felony. 
Adopted, 13,953 to 9,244 


Washington.—To be submitted 
1914: 


Amending Art. II, Sec. 33, prohibit- 
ing the ownership of land by aliens, 
other than those who in good faith have 
declared their intention to become citi- 
zens of the United States. 


submitted 


in 


Wisconsin—To be in 


1914: 


Amending Art. IV, Sec. 1, providing 
for the initiative on legislative meas- 
ures. 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 21, fixing the 
salary of members of the legislature at 
$600 per annum and a mileage rate of 
two cents. 

Amending Art. VII, Secs. 6 and 7, 
empowering the legislature to alter the 
limits, decrease or increase the number 
of circuits and providing for the election 
by qualified electors of one or more cir- 
euit judges. 

Amending Art. VIII by adding Sec. 
11, permitting the state to grant annui- 
ties and insurance upon such risks and 
= such manner as may be prescribed by 
aw. 

Amending Art. VIII by adding Sec. 
13, permitting the state to grant insur- 
ance upon such risks and in such man- 
ner as may be prescribed by law. 

Amending Art. XI by adding Sec. 3a, 
empowering cities and villages to amend 
their charters and to frame and adopt 
new charters and to enact laws and 
ordinances relating to municipal affairs. 

Amending Art. XI by adding Sec.) 3b, 
providing that when private property 
is taken for public use by municipal 
corporations, additional adjoining or 
a aca E property may be taken un- 
der conditions to be prescribed by the 
legislature. 

Amending Art. XII, Sec. 1, relating 
to the manner of amending the constitu- 
tion, providing that amendments may be 
proposed in either house of the legisla- 
ture and if agreed to by three-fifths of 
the members elected to each of the two 
houses shall be submitted to the electors 
at the next general election. 

Amending Art. XII, by adding Sec. 3, 
providing for the initiative on constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Amending Art. XIII by adding Sec. 
12. providing for the recall of public 
officers. » 
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CLINTON RoGERS WOODRUFF 


MUNICIPAL HOME RULE 


New York—The Cullen-Levy bill 
became a law with the approval of 
the Governor on April 10. It pro- 
vides that every city in the state 
shall have power to regulate, manage 
and control its property and local af- 
fairs and is granted all the rights, 
privileges and jurisdiction necessary 
and proper for carrying such power 
into execution. No enumeration of 
powers in this or any other law, it 
was declared, shall operate to restrict 
the meaning of this general grant of 
power, or to exclude other powers 
comprehended within this general 
grant. Subject to the constitution of 
the state, a series of specific grants of 
power were enumerated. The powers 
granted were declared to be in addi- 
tion to and not in substitution for 
all the powers, rights, privileges and 
functions existing in any city pur- 
suant to any other provision of law. 

There has been a great difference 
of opinion as to the possibilities un- 
der this law. Since its enactment an 
ordinance has been passed in New 
York City requiring city employees 
to live within the state. It is claimed 
that the bill made this legal. A com- 
mittee was appointed in the Spring 
to make a general investigation of 
the possibility of . providing proper 
pensions for city employees, as it is 
believed that the city now has suffi- 
cient power under this law to estab- 
lish such a system. It seems to be 
a general impression that much so- 
called social legislation is possible un- 
der this new law, such as a provision 
for recreations, amusements, etc. 

An optional city government bill 
was introduced in the New York leg- 
islature which gave to the cities of the 
second and third classes in that state 


power to choose one of three forms 
of municipal government: the limited 
council; the limited council with ap- 
pointive city manager; and govern- 
ment by means of separate executive 
and legislative departments. The 
“limited council” is only another name 
for commission government. The 
third type is that which is generally 
known as the “federal” type. The 
bill did not pass, but it is expected 
that it will come up again in the 
1914 session. 

Ohio—As a result of the constitu- 
tional amendments adopted in Novem- 
ber, 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 191), 
the cities of Ohio have been busily 
engaged in adopting new charters, 
Cleveland leading the way with one 
which was formally approved on Sept. 
3. It provided for non-partisan pri- 
maries and elections; a mayor and 
one councilman from each of the 26 
wards; the initiative, referendum and 
recall; the merit system; and six 
departments (law, public service, pub- 
lic welfare, finance, public safety, and 
public utilities), each in charge of a 
director appointed by the mayor. The 
charter leaves to the city all the powers 
of local self-government granted by the 
home-rule amendment of the constitu- 
tion.. There is no attempt to limit 
those powers. 

The constitutionality of the charter 
was upheld by a divided court. An 
earlier opinion of the Supreme Court 
(State of Ohio ex rel. Toledo v. John 
J. Lynch) held that no city could do 
more under the constitutional amend- 
ments than heretofore, unless it first 
adopted a charter under them or se- 
cured authority from the assembly. 
An optional charter bill giving cities 
the choice of three forms of charter 
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(commission government, city mana- 
ger and federal) was passed by the 
legislature. 

Michigan.—A circuit court judge 
has upheld the constitutionality of 
the Michigan home-rule law in the 
first real test to which the law has 
been subjected in the courts. An in- 
junction was sought on three special 
grounds: that the home-rule bill was 
unconstitutional because it delegates 
legislative power to charter commis- 
sioners; because the act provided for 
the incorporation of cities and also 
for the revision and amendment of 
city charters and is broader than the 
title; and that the Saginaw charter 
commissioner’s work was void because 
it had not been completed in 90 days. 
The court held against the injunction 
petitioner on all these points. 

Wisconsin.—The legislature of 1913 
acted favorably on a comprehensive 
constitutional amendment that paves 
the way for home rule in all the 
cities of the state. The electors will 
vote on this question at the election 
in November, 1914. It is expected 
that the amendment will be approved 
at the polls by a substantial majority 
and that the legislature elected at 


that time will probably pass the nec-' 


essary enabling act without delay. 

Missouri—Bills taking the appoint- 
ment of the members of the St. Louis 
excise and police board departments 
from the governor and placing it in 
the hands of the mayor of St. Louis, 
leaving the removal power with either 
the governor or the mayor, at pleas- 
ure, and with the city council “for 
cause,” were passed by. the legisla- 
ture of 1913. If the governor re- 
moves all the members of a board, 
however, he is vested with power to 
fill the vacancies. Viewing the bills 
as passed without reference to the 
cireumstances surrounding their pas- 
sage, it is quite generally believed 
that they give a degree of home rule 
in these departments of the St. Louis 
government without impairing the 
right and power of the state to step 
in and compel the enforcement of the 
laws of the state. 

Kansas.—A discussion of the needs 
of a home-rule constitutional amend- 
ment was a feature of the meeting of 
the city attorneys of the state, in 
connection with the convention of the 


League of Kansas Municipalities at 
Kansas City, Kansas. The league, 
which is composed of 85 cities of the 
state, is already of record as being 
strongly in favor of the municipal 
home-rule policy. 

Texas.—A bill carrying into effect 
the constitutional amendment adopted 
in November, 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 
193), was passed at the 1913 session. 

Colorado.—The home-rule provision 
of the constitution (Article 20) was 
amended in 1912 through the initia- 
tive and referendum in such a way 
as to extend its home-rule features. 
It will be difficult to determine the 
scope of this amendment until there 
have been some court decisions on the 
article, which virtually provides that 
the provisions of a home-rule charter 
shall supersede all state laws in con- 
flict therewita. The Supreme Court 
has indicated in a previous decision 
that the home-rule amendment does 
not deprive the state of its police 
control in home-rule cities. That sug- 
gestion is in line with prevailing opin- 
ion and will probably guide the court 
when this new provision is tested. 

Washington.—The people of Seattle 
have been advised by the Supreme 
Court of the state (Dolan v. Puget 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Co.) 
that their legislative power under 
the initiative and referendum is not 
coextensive with the power of the 
city council. The court held that 
“the power to grant franchises is a 
sovereign power”; while it might be 
delegated by the state to a city, it is 
not within the power of the city un- 
less expressly so delegated. In this 
case a franchise was granted violating 
the terms of the city charter reserving 
to the council or the people the right 
to acquire “all the property of the 
grantee within the limits of the pub- 
lie streets” without including any 
valuation for the franchise itself, and 
that “every ordinance making any 
such grant shall contain a reserva- 
tion of these rights of the city coun- 
cil and the people.” The ordinance in 
question did not reserve these rights. 
The court found the ordinance valid 
and the charter provision void, on the 
ground that the legislature had vested 
in the city the power to grant fran- 
chises, that granting franchises is a 
subject. of legislative authority, and 
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that “the legislative authority of the 
city means the mayor and city coun-; 
cil.’ The court fortified its position 
by the argument that a general law 
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enacted by the legislature is superior 
to and supersedes all “freeholder 
charter” provisions inconsistent with 
it. 


COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 


Adoption and Distribution——There | 
was no diminution of interest in com- 
mission government during 1913. Up| 
to Dec. 1, 1913, there were 128 cities | 
addec to the list, as compared with 
64 added in 1912, 86 in 1911, 66 in 
1910, and 23 in 1909. The accom- 
panying table includes the cities 
adopting commission government dur- 
ing the first eleven months of 1913 
and those added to the list in 1912 
not reported in the last issue of the 
YEAR Book. 

The total number of cities now be- 
ing governed under the commission 
form is 371 (Dee. 1, 1913), distributed 
among the different groups of states 
as follows: 


‘North weaterte (. . ssc «> eee en sae 80 
Nouthwesternn: ae sce csaa wees eee 64 
Worth Contral: <..24 sme bs =) Ene eee 54 
Pacific and Rocky Mountains............ 48 
Middle. yo. Vee. hon eee ess wees 48 
South’Centralieoce<.. coast seen ae 42 
Southern Seppe s cb es one ee neon 27 
New England............------+---++--- 8 


The total population of these cities 
is about 7,500,000. The annual in- | 
crease in population of cities under | 
commission government has been ap- | 
proximately as follows: 


The classification of commission- 
governed cities by population is as 
follows: 


Population 
Ower,, 2000005 xc cise e oo eiercat es 


5000040100000. 2a. cw oe Cates eiie oe ee 24 
25,000 to. SO OOO no 5c c Cie eran ain one eta leaee 43 
1O.O0O30, 25 O00 Terres nore eee eile 73 
Sees tham 10,0000) gi .8 5c ocks peak 218 


State Legislation—Twenty-eight 
Pennsylvania cities went on a com- 
mission-government basis on Dee. 1, 


—r 


legislature. In one-half of the cities 
of the third class, the bill as finally 
amended provides that the mayor 
shall receive $500 per annum and each 
councilman $250. In the 12 larger 
cities the salaries of the council are 
from $2,000 to $2,500 each. The sal- 
aries of succeeding councils may be 
fixed by ordinance. It is therefore 
possible under the provisions of the 
bill affecting salaries to adjust them 
so as to admit of the adoption of the 
business-manager plan. If sufficient 
interest is aroused in the boroughs, 
which number 624 in Pennsylvania 
and which range in population from 
500 to 10,000, an effort will be made 
to extend the commission form to 
them. 

In Missouri two laws were enacted 
at the 1913 session, bringing the sec- 
ond- and third-class cities of the state 
under the system, but the law affect- 
ing the latter has been declared uncon- 


| stitutional by one of the lower courts. 


New Mexico adopted a law (March 15, 
1913) providing an optional form of 
commission government for cities, 
towns and villages. 

City-Manager Plan — With its adop- 
tion in Dayton, O., the increasing in- 
terest in the city manager plan of 
municipal government is now elevated 
to the status of an important move- 
ment. The real pioneer was Sumter, 


9S. C., which has had the plan in ef- 


fect since Jan. 1 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 
193). Sumter in turn got it from 
Lockport, N. Y., whose Board of 
Trade presented the plan fruitlessly 
to the state legislature two years 
ago. Staunton, Va., has had a quasi 
city-manager plan for several years. 
Dayton, being the first real city 
to adopt the plan, seems destined to 
assume the position which Galveston 
and Des Moines have occupied in 
relation to the commission plan. 

The basic theories involved in the 
position of an appointive city mana- 
ger, holding office at the pleasure of 


1913, as the result of the passage of 
the Clark bill by the Pennsylvania 


an elective commission, have been 
dealt with at length in an article en- 
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CITIES ADOPTING COMMISSION GOVERNMENT IN 1912-13 


ae Ne 2 11,213 
PRINODLOWN, Deke nec he ete baie eis nana te. 51,913 
Astooua, Pa... ..%.-s Ayn [Soe ea 52,127 
Ashland, Wis......... Se eRe hive: 9: Sie 11,594 
anon Rouge, Gale scsi ces wo cle se vies 14,897 
Eisanile Creek, Macho... ofk 2 wes ss 00 25,267 
Beacon, N. Y....:.. Pee PAs ons 10,629 
Meer, Aa Pa ROR et oe enc 12,191 
eve Mourche, 8. Di csc. ceca daw cen 1,352 
CEU SI BES ERR i Rea 
RORUGWH: IN. Sarco c cGy ae Sb nies 4,250 
BEERAEOUG, (PRS. SRR net a mero ati acre 14,454 
PSD | LOTUT. cael Someta elon tales ena check 7,148 
ALL, «Wire eter acer isin bie oi.os 14,548 
Garpondale: Pacers... 0.0.0.0... 17,040 
fearon Hill, Ala oo. Bao eee es. 1,627 
wo Date Rg 8 PARE ee es eae 4,067 
PMRRIOREON, (Wiis Se eee a. w= 6, 1,834 
eS, EG. ee ae Calc g xs ss 38,537 
EGMOVENTIO, WiVOn soc eRuiedeic se <> : 11,320 
Ralorado City, Colow. sure neue... .- 29,178 
Brey Ps Ss, at Eee w vic. 5,991 
ommmeton, Ky. fo sakes es sk alse 53,270 
PAMRADIN, (ACD Citenn @ ee een aie tn hata) si a's 116,577 
BaenrerOolO> .o ners ne Ae cles! <= «1s 213,381 
ermal Wake, INE ae tet sein ales on as 5,157 
Wonsldsonville, Lal et sae soca ss 4,090 
PyakothS Mint . 5, Yor 1 en a es ss 78,466 
ARGO, P'Be /ciaaiaineioneir ered eda tiaree 28,532 
Pa ALE. ccc omens oie «wa 1,079 
EGTABIAE tha, ok xyes HO Ee SS Cima ss 86,525 
Bevelesh, MMEin ss. series occ sie (sys's-s 7,036 
Fairmont, W.Va eecache eens. 9,711 
awe, IND). Shatner mb eee a.cs. 14,331 
Misrence, ‘S.Ct cya ake oats 7,057 
Pert, Collins, Coles. Ses tia dejo s cs a 8,210 
Bort Mmith, Ame sce slap setts oes 5 23,875 
Tore2tr) <P SCS Re <i eiclhe .. AOy a 
remkiin, Ps...3-ntaees eee ee ee eis cA 9,767 
Rrankston, Tex. co. dena eee kee ce ve els 
redonia, Kano cccceeea ds Cccfaria.s 3,040 
Garden City, Kan...) ccuscies- sce ss 3,171 
Sarnett,, Kan... vi smscqomiter eo silos « 2,334 
RPNOR:, JED. 3.- xcery Seaecricteate ater. sins te 3,199 
emucon, W. Va. waren Gee e cioes sc 7,563 
Great bend, Kanse simi oe eiede che cea 4,622 
Haddonfield, N. <e ba eras va 4,142 
Hammond, Tack 2,942 
Harlinger, Tex... ee ci 
Harrisburg, Ill.. 5,309 
Harrisburg, Pa. 64,186 
Hazelton, Pa... 25,452 
Hickory, N. C 3,716 
Holton, Kan 2,842 
Jackson, O..... 5,468 
PISS 2AM WC iin, 3S elie nt 15,779 
emsanes, Linh.) 5 eee Meee © ane. 3,925 
SERED Clty. IN. dene ots oirels.s 287,779 
debnstown, Pa. oc ss eee one. casas 3% 55,482 
CRS JVEO!. . 5, Caro oRIeNe charac ish dis ane 32,073 
Pewee. War so Sec eens me Go es 55 2,570 
Meareonaseh, (WERK 2 cap aire vicar aly wi ve a1046 2,352 
Radsrande, Ord.. 5. ee emar ns om 5 4,843 
Pe TIG, URS. cy Sotineh ples nals < b/s 3: 11 "449 


titled “The Theory of the New Con- 
trolled Executive Plan,” by Richard 
§. Childs, in the National Municipal 
Review for January, 1913. In brief, 
the theoretical gains are as follows: 
Unlike the Des Moines type of com- 
mission plan, it gives complete unifi- 
eation of the administrative establish- 
ment. It makes it possible to have a 


MAK ELAN MOGs ots fo clarele = Woeisis'vle pyoel aa 3,719 
BARS wWOOGs Coes rcwisis «arate sapakers 15,181 
PEED OUI Saco) cctnare ote wn Sravever nolan 281 
eV GMad UNS IME sada. ahs wtscaverw alelsites 3,719 
UW TENICS 2 GAD 35055) 0) orev vs gy die-ninrauaieee 2,570 
EE DANON Meer os G sisle serecevelislola/a oeieiere 19,240 
ROR Ser aitcs Da eel wi cea wht cata 
PION CCRDOLE EH Seen cack woes eohies 42,604 
RURAESCLIGR, SLUT «aie lat chao) aterceue aii! ste 3,291 
EASON Clty; TB occ y Bae) cision a ereuie-e 11,230 
rsrsha Pex. cols icr ac cicvas oelaein ds cle 11,452 
IA GRA VIE. ERs cles rte an axle atta oats 12,780 
MIVA EIGTON) (Oss aa te ha letale se icld slave 78.0 ee 16,152 
WVIREECHIG ING ii. ke) saveyass pareve erates 12,451 
PAM WD VIN I. Salta ace wine oleae 2,712 
NER EIS VEEDTN Fi Sacer te: are aiesanela le Gree aha e's 1,685 
Piviepbhyeboro, Wi... .a:s.e sie eascis we wise 7,485 
PURMUCANG. LOWE once vicicistere @sare mere 110,364 
Natchitoches, Uae ce ee eee ke 2,532 
Naw Castles Rate. cvs. ccbae cohen cd 36,280 
Daron LE. stein eh oo cmd eiee oe | Lavo ae 
REGIIEG SAN Caer nd. Diba v cig ics alate wie 6,009 
(OT OCT el ats legit Nees agai iacne am, Sie aah rear 15,657 
WEAN CODUTE Ss Co acct sls cesta 5,906 
Oe GS 1 eee a 3,894 
Oiiisiway, KAN iiicec case enaieres 7,650 
PUG WEEE aie sale nc exetyie cosh. ote sim misters 22,012 
WARRGENA OSes Goth oc cite ear Nees 30,291 
Pawnusra Ole soc hs. coakics wtatee 2,474 
PEURACUIG, MAG Sey oat w wrtienis ws oR L Be 22,892 
PL SMTE CATIA Sh.) Gh is Oconee vests 11,134 
PAEESUON Scie © so cca at arvivis! ois ss loto's 16,267 
ORON LOX nc Un roe caren heashinareine xielstan 
Ce eTON: TEL. c Sctscja cae we sek Mae 652 
Perens ORG. ccs a eine oe eek amide 207,714 
cGNPUETS IN Fe OS ee ee ee 19,218 
OPM ARE. idee atc a areas acy beh ecacelkee 96,071 
RePOPELMorosin Pe st See as ads 2,456 
SERB LOW Hi EM «end Pcctlan Oe eieatas hare pone 
PORE ECAC cs ae SR AEE, chend. atkcatas® Greil 1,768 
i Petersoure, PIR... Savi ccsecns auc 4,127 
PREG) NOX, es yanccenevdss sede Wyre 
BEIISELNATCING, OQ SS)! tie nese ages 12,779 
Bane WMEtOO. CIBL t S Foie cms casres pte 4,384 
Rey ILC OM, LIS WP craters eves ae cm. ales 551 
BMC MIGS ROE oes cine. ctetetcsea con | Hdalcictas 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 19,973 
Spartanburg, S. C.. f 17,517 
PE OEE NS See Nae dics Call ak on aauee) | acatd acaet 
Springfield, O 46,921 
Springfield, Tenn 2,085 
Taylor, Tex... 5,314 
Terrell, Tex... ws ae 7,050 
FREES CION Rots 05 fu ale ate et neo 8,533 
pessoas DARIN iS asics ca eaten «tha 1,111 
RR ERG CONG Ss os sis wiwisiierws win sd n a 12,115 
PEO ING Nc crc a'e Eisaru nie e's se aera, giclee 21,023 
WABRR DOES. WIRE. oe he haa inte elk ato es 20,814 
PREMERA IN. Jade cn So Uwamesiiea i 5,282 
UTES SISAS 10) 9 ILS? Srey Seas Aare e 31,860 
RDO Ke che tks aghice + Gace ONe Ae 
VAUSCONS ING TID Soni A anctie bay Sale wes 3,124 
POLE CH-DOTTG 2 PG. i 6 sci s crate wn e blace 67,105 
“een hal ol: Weg Leen err ae eee 44,750 


permanent professional expert admin- 
istrator. It abolishes the one-man 
power in the mayor-and-council plan, 
since this executive is under continu- 
ous control. It leaves the people free 
to choose candidates simply as repre- 
sentatives, unlimited by any implied 
requirement as to executive experi- 
ence or capacity to earn a large sal- 
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ary. It abandons the unscientific plan 
of attempting to select executive ex- 
perts by popular election for short 
terms. Except as to its civil-service 
provisions, the Dayton charter is a 
valuable contribution to the progress 
of municipal government. Its fea- 
tures are discussed in detail in an 
article, “The City-Manager Plan of 
Government for Dayton,” by L. D. 
Upson, in the National Municipal Re- 
view for October, 1913. 

The following is a list of the com- 
munities which have adopted the city- 
manager plan in 1913; the only other 
city 
charter in 1912: 


Population 
Dayton) Oils sa cciecte clean ae earn 116,577 
Springhelds, Oven oe os eee 46,921 
Bhiekory, (N- e sc ole tee i temas a 3,716 
Morgantown, N. C.........-..+-- 2,712 
Morris, Minn. (modified) .........- 1,685 
Phoenix, PATRI. xncarsh is seceeletad: eis 11,134 
oa Grande, Ore)... 2/40 2.s0le eine 4,843 
WAIMATIUO, LORI: 5 feck eee oes 9,957 
KBernoll, VOX. soe char sre ieuse eratere elena 7,050 
Gadillac: Macht one: .co314 tee 8,375 
Manistee, Mich............-.: . 12,381 
Collinsville, Okla... <5 sc. dees 1,324 

General Charter Undertakings.— 


New Haven, Conn., has secured by act 
of the legislature the right to draft 
its own charter. In Washington, D. 
C., there is a vigorous movement to 
secure a charter from Congress that 
will permit the participation of the 
residents in the management of their 
city affairs. At present, the govern- 
ing commission is appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, and the residents have no vote. 
In Detroit a new charter was drafted 
which will be voted on in February, 
1914; it contains no new features 
of a general character. On Sept. 30 
the voters of Minneapolis defeated a 
commission-government charter. On 
Jan. 1, 1914, St. Paul will begin 
to operate under its commission char- 
ter. St. Louis has a charter commis- 
sion at work; a year ago it adopted 
the initiative and a referendum. Lin- 
coln, Neb., defeated a new charter in 
December. A new commission-gov- 
ernment charter will be voted upon 
in Omaha in the Spring of 1914. 
Denver went on a commission basis 
in May. An effort to repeal the com- 
mission form in Spokane was defeated. 
Seattle is at work on a new charter. 
Portland, Ore., yoted a commission 


is Sumter, which adopted its | 
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charter. Los Angeles on March 24 
adopted a number of important amend- 
ments relating to the acquisition of 
public utilities and providing that all 
functions of the city are to be divided 
into nine subdivisions and each mem- 
ber of the council is to be a committee- 
man for such a division. The func- 
tions of the several councilmen under 
this amendment are not those of ad- 
ministrative supervision, but simply 
of investigation. Proportional repre- 
sentation was voted down. 

State Government by Commission.— 
In a message to the Kansas legisla- 
ture dated March 10, 1913, Governor 
Hodges recommended to its members 
that they give careful consideration 
to the possibility. of establishing a 
commission form of government for 
the state of Kansas. He held that 
there is no good reason why a state 
government should be modeled after 
the Federal Government and main- 
tained that if a commission form of 
government is good for cities, it 
should be even better for a state. He 
said: 


Two years ago I suggested a single 
legislative assembly of 30 members from 
30 legislative districts. I am now in- 
clined to believe that this number is 
too large, and that a legislative assem- 
bly of one, or at most two, from each 
Congressional district would be amply 
large. My judgment is that the Gover- 
nor should be e# officio a member and 
presiding officer of this assembly, and 
that it should be permitted to meet in 
such frequent and regular or adjourned 
sessions as the exigencies of the public 
business may demand; that their terms 
of office be for four or six years; and 
that they be paid salaries sufficient to 
justify them in devoting their entire 
time to the public business. Such a 
legislative assembly would not, I be- 
lieve, be more expensive than our pres- 
ent system. It would centralize respon- 
sibility and accountability, and under 
the check of the recall would be quickly 
responsive to the wishes of the people. 
.,. . There seems to me to be no ques- 
tion but what it would be vastly more 
efficient than our present system, as 
well as vastly more economical. 


Similar suggestions have been made 
by publicists in Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Wiseonsin, and Illinois, but so far 
the question remains an academic one, 
although a bill was actually intro- 
duced at St. Paul for a state execu- 
tive commission. 

A resolution was adopted by the 
League of California Municipalities 
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on Oct. 10, 1913, providing for the 
appointment of a committee to report 
in 1914 on the advisability of a com- 


mission form of government for that 
state. (See also II, Popular Govern- 
ment and Current Politics.) 


’ EFFICIENCY AND RESEARCH 


Research Bureaus.—The following 
is a list of bureaus of municipal re- 
search prepared for the National 
Municipal Review, with the date of 
establishment and expenditure during 
the last fiscal year given for ‘each 
organization: 


Private Agencies 


Alameda County Tax Association: sec- 
retary, W. . Gould, Oakland, Cal. 5 
March, 1911, $6,000. 

Chicago, Bureau of Public Efficiency : 
director, Harris S. Keeler, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court; August, 1910. $150, 000 
for three years’ work. 

Cincinnati, Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search: director, Rufus BE. Miles, 804 
Neave Building; July, 1909. $16,784. 

Des Moines, Bureau of Haag Hffi- 
ciency and Economy: secretary. G. 
Mitchell; October, 1911. $800 Japhet 
four months. 

Hoboken, Robert L, Stevens Fund for 
Municipal Research: secretary, Gene- 
vieve W. Beavers, Hudson Trust Build- 
ing; 1910. $4,000 

Hudson County, “N. J., Citizens’ Fed- 
eration: secretary, Winston Paul, 537 
Summit Avenue, Jersey City; 1912. 
$5,000 or $10,000. 

Jersey City, Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search: director, Frank Stevens, 46 
Montgomery Street ; February, 1912. 

Memphis, Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 1909. Activities suspended tem- 
porarily in 1911 through lack of funds. 

New York, Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search : directors, W. H. Allen, Henry 
Bruere, and F, Cleveland, 261 Broad- 
way; January, tov. $97,763 

Philadelphia, Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search: director, Jesse D. Burks, 731 
$56,000 Bstate Trust Building; July, 1909. 

Pitespurgh, Committee on Municipal 
Research (of Civic Commission): sec- 
retary, Allen T. Burns, 324 Fourth Ave- 
nue; January, 1909. $6,478. 

Wallingford, Conn., Bureau of Muni- 


cipal Research: secretary, Martin F. 
Plunkett; February, 1911. Expenses 
negligible. 


Wayne County, Ind., Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research: secretary, N. C. Hei- 
ronimus, Richmond, Ind. 

Westchester County, N. Y., Research 
Bureau: director, O to G. Cartwright, 
15 Court ae White Plains; October, 
1910. $10,0 


Public Agencies 
Baltimore, Department of Legislative 


Reference: director, Horace E. Flack, 
oy Hall; January, 1907. $3,573.82. 
oston, "Bureau of Municipal Research 


nol petpnnce Commission): director, 
e A. O. Ernst, 410 Tremont Build | 
se ®t010. $5,00 


Kansas City, Mo., Municipal Reference 
Bureau; director, Charles H. Talbot; 
1910. $3,000. 

Milwaukee, Bureau of HEconomy and 
Efficiency: secretary, John BH, Treleven; 
1910. Dissolved, 1912 

New York, Commissioner of Accounts: 
280 Broadway; 1873. $219,169. 

Pasadena, Cal., Efficiency Department : 
mayor, William Thum; 1911. $2,000. 

St. Louis, Municipal Reference Li- 
brary: Jesse Cunningham, City Hall; 
October, 1911. 


Academic Agencies 


Columbia University, Politics Labora- 
tory, 1911; directors, Charles A. Beard 
and EH. M. Sait. 

Harvard University, Bureau of Re- 
search in Municipal Government, 19113, 
director, W. B. Munro. 

University of Illinois, Municipal Bu- 
reau, 1911; director, J. A. Fairlie. 

University of Kansas, Municipal Ref- 
erence Bureau, 1909; director, Charles 
H. Talbot. 

University of Nebraska, Legislative 
Reference Bureau, 1911; director, Ad- 
dison E. Sheldon. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash., 
Municipal Reference Department, 1910; 
director, Charles G. Haines. 

University of Wisconsin, 
Reference Bureau, 1909; director, 
H. MacGregor. 


Municipal 
Ford 


Surveys.—The following is a list of 
the cities in which surveys (mostly 
under the direction of the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research) were 
made during the year 1912-1913: At- 
lanta. Dayton, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
Hoboken, Jersey City, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Ore., Port of Portland, Ore., 
St. Paul, Springfield, Mass., Syracuse, 
Waterbury, Conn., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This list indicates how widespread 
is the movement for establishing effec- 
tive administrative methods in cities. 
The ‘movement is not a new one, but 
there is novelty in the fact that pub- 
lie-spirited citizens, including a large 
number of business men, have become 
sufficiently interested in the success 
of their governments to provide funds 
for efficiency work. Groups of busi- 
ness men and public-spirited citizens 
have provided sums in excess of 
$1,000 for efficiency work by the New 
York bureau in 13 cities in 1913, ana 
in a few cities for lesser sums. 

These surveys are designed to an- 
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swer such questions as: Are the pur- 
chases of the various city depart- 
ments made under standard specifi- 
cations demanding adequate policy? 
Are all purchases inspected as to com- 
pliance with specifications? Are bills | 
audited as to quantities received and) 
unit prices charged? Are pavements | 
contracted for under specifications fit- | 
ting the permanency of the improve- 
ment to the kind of traffic? Is construc- | 
tion work adequately inspected? Are | 
guarantee provisions of contracts en- | 
forced?. Do the school reports show | 
facts concerning attendance, ab- 
sences, non-promotion, elimination, 
medical and physical inspection and 
treatment, all activities of schools, 
comparative costs and statistics for 
past years? Do the city accounts rec- 
ord the actual cost of government each 
year, instead of merely the total an- 
nual receipts and disbursements; do 
they show the unit costs of the work 
of the various departments? Does 
the budget show the estimated cost 
of ull plans and comparative costs 
for past years? 

Efficiency Administration.—As a 
part of this growing interest in the 
technique of government is the exten- 
sive assumption of efficiency work by 
municipalities themselves. The coun- 
ceils of Pittsburgh and Portland, Ore., 
have employed experts to prepare for 
them definite plans of administrative 
reconstruction. The finance board of 
Waterbury, Conn., has employed an 
expert accountant of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research to install a model 
system of accounts. New York City 
has organized as a part of the equip- 
ment of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment a special efficiency 
staff under the supervision of a 
trained efficiency engineer. In addi- 
tion to the application of efficiency 
methods in city government, which in 
1912 and 1913 has advanced with 
unprecedented strides, charter makers 
increasingly recommend including 
in charters provisions to ensure the 
adoption of efficient administrative 
methods. 

New York.—The efficiency of con- 
tractors performing public work and 
furnishing public supplies has been 
greatly increased by the establish- 
ment and development of the Standard 
Testing Laboratory at 126 Franklin 


Street, New York. A careful study of 
the efficiency of power plants and the 
work of repair gangs has been complet- 
ed by the Department of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity. A proper sys- 
tem of records and reports has been 
installed in the Department of Street 
Cleaning, which has greatly increased 
its efficiency by showing the supervi- 
sory officers of all grades the weak 
points in the system from day to day. 
Work has been begun by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, tending 
to equalize the salaries and grades of 
city employees. A remarkable in- 
crease in the efficiency of an inspec- 
tion force by raising its moral tone 
has been accomplished in the Depart- 
ment of Buildings. In the Depart- 
ment of Health, Dr. L. F. Fuld 
has been appointed to advise on mat- 
ters relating to efficiency and economy. 
He has studied about 25 specific 
problems and rendered reports 
thereon. 

The New York police inquiry re- 
sulted in constructive suggestions and 
record forms for the efficient organ- 
ization and administration of the 
largest police department in the 
world, and was the first thorough, 
scientific study of police organization 
in this country. The police depart- 
ments of even smaller cities are the 
dark and mysterious ground of mu- 
nicipal administration; but when the 
results of this investigation are made 
public there should be a marked ten- 
dency toward making police matters 
public business. (See also Police, in- 
fra.) 

Philadelphia—T here has been a 
steady movement in Philadelphia to- 
ward standardizing the organization 
and administration and a notable ad- 
vance in departmental accounting and 
reporting. The controller’s report is 
an especially conspicuous example of 
a report which tells clearly and con- 
vincingly the story of the city’s trans- 
actions. 

The per capita water waste in 
Philadelphia through carelessness is 
over 60 gal. per day. The average 
daily per capita consumption in Phila- 
delphia is 210 gal. In New York 
it is 103 gal.; in Boston, 157 gal.; 
in Cincinnati, 128 gal.; in Cleveland, 
104 gal.; in Detroit, 158 gal., and in 
Milwaukee, 111 gal. The elimination 
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of a per capita waste of 60 gal. per day 
would save the city $197,010 annually 
in the pumping department alone, 
$15,000,000 initial expense in new fil- 
tration beds, and added cost in the 
treatment of sewage to conform with 
the new law of Pennsylvania on that 
subject. The city held during the 
year a water waste exhibit to deter- 
mine the way of reducing water waste 
through educating the public to what 
it meant financially. While this 
method of civic education was unique, 
encouragement to undertake it was 
found in New York’s experience in 
saving $3,000,000 from waste by an 
expenditure of $75,000 on inspection. 
In one of the booths the Philadelphia 
fire prevention commission displayed 
the various ways in which water can 
be saved at fires. In another place 
was shown the waste through taps 
and leaks of various sizes. Another 
exhibit showed the per capita con- 
sumption of water in Philadelphia 
and other cities. There were also 
stereopticon exhibits at night, and 
exhibits of the various meters author- 
ized by the Bureau of Water. 
Wilkesbarre.—A report on the effi- 
ciency of the city councils was pre- 
pared by R. Nelson Bennett, a mem- 
ber of the council, and published by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 
Chicago.—The plan sometimes 
termed “the Chicago experiment” has 
stood the test for four years, has 
become an integral factor in the city’s 
government, and has attracted the at- 
tention of experts in widely separated 
parts of this country and in England, 
Germany, Russia, New Zealand and 
Australia. The germ of the idea 
emanated from a desire to remedy 
the chaotic condition of the municipal 
civil service. When the city civil- 
service law was passed in 1895, osten- 
sibly taking an army of employees 
out of polities and placing them un- 
der the merit system, little was known 
in American cities regarding correct 
administration of civil service. The 
law provided that the service must be 
classified and graded, and that pro- 
motion must be from the lower to the 
higher grades by open competition. 
The only feasible grading plan readily 
at hand was that of the salary re- 
ceived and a grading system was 
adopted based on that alone. It was 


soon recognized that the scheme was 
unsound, and as late as 1906 the Civil 
Service Commission in its annual re- 
port admitted that fact, but confessed 
that it had not been able to devise a 
more feasible one. 

Pay determined grade—not duties 
and responsibility. The personal 
equation, and not competitive ex- 
amination as contemplated by the 
law, determined pay. As a result the 
principles of civil service were sys- 
tematically undermined and the vast 
majority of persons in the classified 
service stagnated for lack of incen- 
tive. From this condition came the 
idea which resulted in the Chicago 
plan for increasing municipal effi- 
ciency. In 1909 a Municipal Effi- 
ciency Commission was appointed to 
adjust salary controversies, to fix sal- 
aries, to recommend uniform salaries 
for like duties, and “to make such 
recommendations as its investigation 
may prompt, looking to greater muni- 
cipal efficiency.” This was the first 
time, it is claimed, in the history of 
American cities that the word 
“efficiency” was used in connection 
with municipal activities; the pre- 
vious watchword had always been 
“economy.” 

The work of this Commission has 
been reviewed in previous issues of 
the Year Book (1911, pp. 234-6; 
1912, p. 197). A complete report of 
its investigations and results was pub- 
lished in 1913. During the year also 
the Civil Service Commission reported 
on the first year’s work of the per- 
manent efficiency organization created 
by the Efficiency Commission before 
its retirement in 1911. 

Detroit—A city “efficiency expert” 
has been decided upon by the charter 
commissioners. He will be known as 
the city statistician and will be under 
the city clerk. 

Milwaukee.—The Common Council 
has passed an ordinance creating a 
Bureau of Municipal Efficiency and 
Accounting. The ordinance creates 
the position of director at $3,000 
and an assistant at $1,800. It also 
provides that the first incumbent shall 
hold office until 1915 and that the 
term shall be two years thereafter, 
the two years to cover the last half 
of one administration and the first 
half of the next. The old bureau 
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lapsed at the close of the recent 
Socialist administration. 

Los Angeles.—A comprehensive sur- 
vey of the city was completed in the 
Spring of 1913, at the request and 
expense of the Municipal League. As 
a result an Efficiency Bureau has been 
officially established by the city coun- 
cil. 

University Agencies—The munici- 
pal reference bureau of the extension 
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National Municipal League.—The 
nineteenth annual meeting of the 
National Municipal League and the 
twenty-first National Conference for 
Good Government was held at Toron- 
to, Canada, Nov. 11-15. Among the 
subjects discussed were the status of 
liquor-license legislation, the city-man- 
ager plan, the model municipal court, 
proportional representation, preferen- 
tial voting and direct primaries, On- 
tario municipal methods, economic 
housing in Toronto, Ontario’s publicly 
owned hydroelectric system, the actual 
operation of the Oregon system, sci- 
entific management of the public works 
of cities and the control of -public 
utilities. William Dudley Foulke, 
Richmond, Ind., was elected president, 
George Burnham, Jr., Philadelphia, 
treasurer, and Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, Philadelphia, secretary; and the 
following were elected vice-presidents: 
Camillus G. Kidder, Orange, N. J.; 
Jane .Addams, Chicago; A. Law- 
rence Lowell, Cambridge, Mass.; 
George McAneny, New York; J. Hor- 
ace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Charles Richardson, Philadelphia; 
Chester H. Rowell, Fresno, Cal.; John- 
Stewart Bryan, Richmond, Va.; and 
Dudley Tibbits, Troy, N. Y. Impor- 
tant reports were presented on the 
subjects of franchises, budgets, com- 
mission government, civic education 
and municipal programme. A volume 
on the Social Center, by Edward J. 
Ward, has been added to the “Na- 
tional Municipal League Series” (D. 
Appleton & Co.). 

The American Society of Municipal 
Improvements held its annual meet- 
ing at Wilmington, Del., Oct. 7 to 10. 
The Society accepted an offer from the 
Association for Standardizing Paving 
Specifications in which the latter pro- 


division of the University of Kansas 
has recently compiled a table showing 
the bonded indebtedness, assessed val- 
uation and tax levy of each of the 
eight first-class and 31 second-class 
cities of that state for the year 1912. 
Similar bureaus have been established 
at Harvard, the University of Wiscon- 
sin and other universities, and are 
proving of much value both to the 
students and to the public. 
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posed to unite with the Society and 
turn over to it the funds in its treas- 
ury. Reports were received from com- 
mittees on standard specifications 
(stone block, brick, macadam, gravel 
and sewer specifications), standard 
forms, sewage treatment and disposal, 
fire prevention, and minimum illumi- 
nation for street lighting. Edward 
H. Christ, Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
elected president and Charles Carroll 

Brown, Indianapolis, secretary. 

An International Municipal League 
was organized during the year on the 
initiative of the Union of Canadian 
Municipalities. It is designed to 
bring into effective correspondence the 
national organizations interested in 
municipal affairs. The secretary is 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 703 North 
American Building, Philadelphia. 

American Civic Association—The 
president of this Association is J. 
Horace McFarland, and the secretary, 
Richard B. Watrous, Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. Its prin- 
cipal activities during 1913 have been 
directed to the continued preservation 
of Niagara Falls from further spoli- 
ation and the utilization of the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley for municipal purposes. — 

The League of American Munici-. — 
palities held its annual meeting in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, in July. J. J. 
Ryder, of Omaha, was reélected presi- 
dent, and Robert E. Lee, of Baltimore, 
secretary. 

The Progressive Party and Munici- 
pal Affairs—Mr. Roosevelt has thus 
defined the functions of the Progres- 
sive party in municipal affairs in an 
introduction to a pamphlet, “The 
Making of a Municipal Platform,” by 
Wm. L. Ransom: 


| Unlike both the old parties, the Pro- 
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very important respects applies in local, 
precisely as in state and national, af- 
fairs. This may mean that in certain 
cities the local Progressive organization 
offers far the best instrument for ob- 
taining in municipal»matters social and 
industrial justice through clear and efii- 
cient governmental action. But in many 
of our cities, including all our biggest 
cities, the conditions are so utterly dif- 
ferent that our first effort must be to 
keep the local and national issues dis- 
tinct. In these larger cities, the prob- 
lems of administration and policy are 
sometimes more formidable and difficult 
than those confronting rag d states ; but 
the conditions of economic injustice, the 
opportunities for constructive govern- 
mental activity, and the consequences of 
retrogressive administration, all come a 


little more closely home to the citizen | 


than similar phases of state and_ na- 
tional government sometimes do. It is 
not so much that the problems, the con- 
ditions, or the needs, are so much differ- 
ent in mnnicipal as compared with state 
and national administration, but that 
they are more obvious and undeniable. 
Thus it comes about that in these cities 
there are many good citizens who thus 
far—mistakenly, as we believye—oppose 
us on national and state-wide applica- 
tion of our fundamental principles and 
purposes, but are willing to join with 
us in giving local application to essen- 
tially the same humanitarian conceptions 
of government. Many citizens who are 
not yet progressives, with either a large 
or a small P, in national affairs, are 
liberals of demonstrated tendencies in 
municipal matters. It is surely desir- 
able that all citizens who agree on these 
fundamental matters of municipal pol- 
icy, and who desire to work for substan- 
tially the same ends in municipal affairs, 
should come together and act together 
in the war against both the forces of 
reaction and privilege and the forces of 
sheer corruption and lawlessness. This 
has nothing whatever to do with eae 
amalgamation, and to be successful it 
must have nothing whatever to do with 
that kind of fusion which consists mere- 
ly in dickering for division of offices 
among various political organizations. 
It must represent the joint action of 
decent citizens, irrespective of their sey- 
eral attitudes on national politics,.on be- 
half of a platform plainly oe Page the 
fundamental needs of the local situa- 
tion, and on behalf of candidates whose 
characters and expressed convictions are 
such that the sincerity of their accept- 
ance of the platform is evident. 


A Progressive Municipal Service has 
been established with headquarters in 
the Forty-second Street Building, 
New York City. This service has un- 
dertaken an application to local con- 
ditions of the scheme of the party’s 
national organization. The experi- 
ment is an interesting one, extending 
as it does to boroughs and towns no 
less than to cities. Under the admin- 
istrative board of the party executive 
committee, a committee has general 


charge, through a chief of service. 
From this head the service radiates 
into two bureaus, that of education, 
and that of legislative reference. 
There are four general departments: 
social and industrial justice, conser- 
vation, popular government, cost of 
living, and corporation control. Both 
the bureaus and the departments have 
their appropriate ‘subdivisions. The 
municipal, borough, or town service 
committees operate through local 
chiefs of service. In the local organ- 
izations there are the same bureaus 
and the same general departments, 
with their appropriate subcommittees. 

The operation may be illustrated, 
in the case of cities, by the example 
of the New York County Progressive 
service organization, New York County 
and the Borough of Manhattan having 
the same boundaries. Under the gen- 
eral charge and education and publi- 
city committees, corresponding to the 
education and legislative reference bu- 
reaus of the national scheme, there 
are 14 subcommittees, covering the 
recruiting, training and placing of 
speakers; housing and congestion 
problems; markets; licenses; police 
department; board of education; city 
and state officials and the conduct of 
their offices; the board of aldermen, 
their records and votes on important 
questions; local and auxiliary organ- 
izations and. the organization of clubs 
among the foreign population; poll 
watchers and election workers, to in- 
sure honesty in elections; and finance 
and printing. (See also I, Politics 
and Parties.) 

The Socialist Party Information 
Department and Research Bureau.— 
In November, 1912, the Socialist party 
established at its national headquar- 
ters in Chicago an information depart- 
ment and research bureau. The elec- 
tion of a thousand or more Socialists 
to publie office, mostly municipal 
which put them in positions where 
accurate information on specific prob- 
lems was an absolute necessity, served 
to emphasize the need of such a ser- 
vice. The National Convention in 
1912 authorized the National Com- 
mittee to organize the department 
and put it in operation. In general 
it answers the inquiries of the party 
membership on all matters concerning 
the Socialist movement. The service 
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is rendered without charge, and while | have volunteered their services in co- 
established particularly for the party | operation with the party. When occa- 


membership, is not limited to them. 
The director of the department is Carl 
D. Thompson, 111 North Market 
Street, Chicago. 

The department specializes in mu- | 
nicipal problems. Particular attention 
is given to the form of government, | 
to municipal ownership, efficiency in 
administration and the more technical 
problems of municipal government. In | 
the nature of the case particular at- 
tention is given to measures and | 
means for improving the conditions | 
of labor. In addition to these specific | 
problems the department deals with | 
the more general social and economic | 
problems, such as poverty, vice, crime, | 
codperation, immigration and the like. 
The department also concerns itself | 
with all Socialist party methods and | 
tacties. 

An interesting feature of this de-| 
partment is the various lines of codp- | 
erating forces that have been brought | 
together. The Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society of the United States, number- 
ing in its membership some of the 
most noted scholars in the university 
circles of the country, the Internation- 
al Socialist Bureau of Brussels, and 
the Socialist organizations of England 
are codperating. Lawyers, expert ac- 
countants, engineers, and scientists, 
men who are specialists in their lines, 
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St. Louis.—A special report descrip- 
tive of the new accounting system of 
St. Louis was issued by the city comp- 
troller in April. - The facsimile repro- 
ductions of the new accounting forms 
are of special value. In devising a 
cost system for the park department 
use has been widely made of the mne- 
monic classification. The classifica- 
tion of appropriations by departments, 
bureaus, accounts and objects has 
been based on an actual analysis of 
vouchers showing the city’s purchases. 
A combination of figures and letters, 
not, however, the mnemonics, com- 
prises the designations which will be 
used in the accounting and auditing 
processes. A complete index of com- 
modities comprehended within each of 
the 20 standard accounts has been 


prepared for use of the city’s depart- 
ments. 


/sion arises the bureau is able to put 


a group of Socialists elected to a city 
council in touch with some of the 
best, and most competent authorities 
in America along technical lines. In 
addition to the distinctly Socialist 
forces an effort is being made to set 
up codperation with all lines of tech- 
nical information. To this end the 
department seeks to codperate with 


| the municipal reference libraries that 


are being developed throughout the 
country; with the legislative reference 
libraries in the various states; and 
with public libraries and technical 
organizations. 

To date, the National Convention of 


Socialists has made no recommenda- 


tion upon the subject of municipal. 
charters. There are many features 
of the commission form to which it 
objects and locally it has opposed in 
many instances the adoption of such 
a form. A committee of the national — 
party is at work on a formal report. 
In the meantime Mr. Thompson has 
prepared a tentative outline which 
was published in the issue of the Na- 
tional Municipal Review for July, — 
1913. It advocates municipal home 
rule, proportional representation, the 
recognition of parties in local affairs, 
direct legislation, and a responsible © 
executive. {See also XVI, Socialism.) 


In connection with the budget classi- 
fications of St. Louis, accounting offi- 
cers and students are familiarizing 
themselves with the classifications — 
recommended by the President’s Com- 
mission on Economy and Efficiency, 
and also with those developed by Chi- 
cago, New York and Cincinnati. The 
Department of Public Works of Phila- 
delphia has probably done more in the — 
line of cost keeping with the mnemonic | 
symbol] than any other city. j 

Pittsburgh—tThe city comptroller 
during the year began a thorough re- 
vision of the city’s accounting and 
auditing system. The installation thus. 
far completed includes the introduc-_ 
tion into the new ledger of funding 
accounts, registration of open market 
orders and centract liabilities. A study 
of revenue control methods has been 
commenced which, it is intended, will 
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lead to the establishment of account- 
ing and avditing control over both 
revenue accruals and receipts. A prop- 
erty appraisal has also been author- 
ized, and it is contemplated that by 
the end of the current fiscal year, a 
complete capital balance sheet can be 
produced. 

New York.—The New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce through its commit- 
tee on finance and currency completed 
in October, 1912, an examination into 
the progress of the installation of the 
new accounting system of the city in 
the interval since the preceding exami- 
nation by the same committee in 1909. 
Hampered by lack of authority, lack of 
funds, a shifting force of temporary 
elerks to do the work, and an internal 
opposition on the part of the old 
régime, Comptroller Prendergast in 
1912, after over two years of slight 
progress, reorganized the installation 
staff. Since then, although some of 
the impedimenta still exist, much 
more rapid progress has been made 
and there has-been good reason to 
believe that the new system would be 
in full and complete operation by the 
end of 1913. The Chamber of Com- 
merce report says, however, that be- 
fore completing «the introduction of 
the reform it will be necessary to 
strengthen the hands of the comp- 
troller and to settle definitely several 
deplorable conflicts between the de- 
partments and the controlling central 
officers. 

Uniform System for New York 
Cities——The state comptroller and his 
accounting staff have been engaged in 
devising a uniform system of accounts 
for second-class cities in New York. 
The details of the system have been 
practically all worked out and the 
comptroller’s office is ready to install 
the system on request. This is the 
same plan which has been followed by 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics, the Board of Public Affairs in 
Wisconsin and similar bureaus in 
Ohio, Indiana, Iowa and other states. 

Chicago—In January, 1911, after 
several months’ study, the Chicago 
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Bureau of Public Efficiency submitted 
to the County Board of Cook County 
a formal report in which a modern 
form of segregated budget was recom- 
mended as a basis for better account- 
ing control over the county’s expendi- 
tures. No action was taken by the 
County Board until 1912. Meanwhile 
the Audit Company of Illinois had 
completed a four-year audit of the 
county books and substantiated the 
findings and recommendations of the 
Bureau of Public Efficiency with re- 
spect to many of the financial methods. 

Ohio.—Ohio cities adopting special 
forms of accounts under new charters 
must first submit them to the Bureau. 
of Public Accounting in the office of 
the State Auditor, so that the state 
requirements with regard to uniform- 
ity may be enforced. 

Metz Fund—tThe most important 
work of the Metz Fund during the 
past year was the publication, through 
D. Appleton & Co., of its Handbook 
on Municipal Accounting. The Fund 
also made a detailed field study of 
the administrative methods in a num- 
ber of German cities. It prepared 
and submitted to President Wilson a 
plan for making Washington, D. C., a 
model city to which the administra- 
tive officials throughout the United 
States might look for direction as to 
the best administrative methods and 
practices in municipal government. 
The President has expressed an inter- 
est in the matter, and it is expected 


that steps will be taken to carry out 


some if not all of the suggestions. 

National Association of Comptrol- 
lers and Accounting Officers. — The 
eighth annual convention of this as- 
sociation was held in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., June 5-7. The officers elected 
were: president, Samuel L. Wilhite, 
Comptroller of Louisville, Ky.; first 
vice-president, W. G. Justice, Comp- 
troller of Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, 
George M. Rex, C.P.A., Providence, 
R. I.; treasurer, Duncan MacInnis, 
Department of Finance, New York 
City. Milwaukee was chosen as the 
next meeting place. 


CITY PLANNING 


City Planning Commissions. — The 
City Plans Commission of Salem, 
Mass., presented its first annual report 
under date of Dec. 26, 1912; the city’s 


individuality is recognized as an ele- 
ment of chief importance. In Con- 
necticut the legislature has author- 
ized a city plan commission for New 
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Haven, to be composed of the mayor, 
city engineer, president of the board 
of aldermen, and four citizens to be 
appointed by the mayor. An act was 
passed by the New York legislature of 
1918, enabling cities and villages to 
appoint city planning commissions. 
New Brunswick, N. J., has voted to 
avail itself of the law which enables 
cities of the first class to appoint city 
planning commissions. In St. Louis 
a report on a central traflic parkway 
has been recommended by the City 
Plans Commission (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p. 205). A plan for proposed improve- 
ments in Santa Fé, N. M., as offered 
by the City Planning Board was is- 
sued early in 1913, and a “Greater 
Portland” plan for Portland, Ore., has 
also been issued. 

The following is a list of the cities 
which have created city planning com- 
missions since June, 1912: Cincinnati, 
O.; Louisville, Ky.; Paducah, Ky.; 
Seranton, Pa.; Omaha, Neb.; Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. (Department of Parks and 
City Planning); New Haven, Conn.; 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Lawrence, Mass. A 
full review of city planning reports 
so far published appeared in the Na- 
tional Municipal Review for January, 
1913. 

While New York City has no city 
planning commission, sundry official 
reports on city planning features have 
been presented which have placed New 
York among the leaders in construc- 
tive city planning. An illuminating 
report on terminal improvements was 
presented in March by a committee of 
the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment which is committed to the 
policy of city planning. 

Massachusetts—Under an act of 
April 16, 1913, it is provided that 
every city in the state and every town 
having a population of more than 
10,000 at the last preceding national 
or state census, is authorized and di- 
rected to create a board to be known 
as a planning board, whose duty it 
shall be to make careful study of the 
resources and possibilities and needs 
of the city or town, particularly with 
respect to conditions which may be 
injurious to the public health or other- 
wise injurious in and about rented 
buildings, and to make plans for the 


development of the municipality with | of a life insurance company to the 
special reference to the proper hous-! telephone company, was sustained in 
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ing of its people. The first city and 
town planning conference in Massa- 
chusetts was held on Nov. 18 and 19 
in the State House under the auspices 
of the Homestead Commission. The 
conference was held with the hope — 
that city planning will be shown to 
be “a constructive fundamental effort 
to correlate. the community’s activi- 
ties so that the welfare of all citizens 
and of the interests of the community 
will receive proper attention.” 

Pennsylvania.—Governor Tener in 
July signed the Mitchell bill provid- 
ing for the establishment of city- 
planning departments in cities of the — 
third class in the state. These de- — 
partments of city planning are to be 
in charge of a commission composed — 
of five persons selected by the mayor 
and council for five-year terms. They 
are to have authority to supervise 
the location and widening of streets, 
parks, parkways, playgrounds, publie 
buildings, civie centers and other pub- 
lic improvements not only in the city 
but also for three miles outside of 
city limits. They may plan for an 
area of three miles beyond the city 
limits, and they may veto any con- 
struction within that limit that con- 
travenes those plans. While the com- 
mission may not itself do constructive 
work outside the limits of the city, it — 
may thus prevent obstructive work 
within three miles of such limits, An- 
other act enables cities of the state to — 
place parks and playgrounds, as well 
as streets, upon the city plan, and~ 
provides that if, after such plotting, 
the owner builds within the limits of © 
an area shown, he shall not be en- — 
titled to damages for the structure 
when the property is actually con-— 
demned. 

Philadelphia—The Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, in a unanimous de-— 
cision, written by Justice Mestrezat, — 
has declared unconstitutional the — 
Parkway Act of 1907, on which was 
based_the ordinance of the Philadel-— 
phia Councils authorizing the condem- 
nation by the city of land adjoining 
the Parkway and its resale to othe 
persons or corporations. A ruling of 
Judge Sulzberger invalidating the or-— 
dinance of Councils of 1913, which 
contemplated the sale of the prope 
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the decision. The Act made provision 
for the condemnation of private prop- 
erty within 200 ft. of a publie im- 
oo ea like the Parkway. Judge 

ulzberger held the act and the ordi- 
nances condemning the property to be 
valid, but declared illegal the ordi- 
nance of Jan. 16, 1913, containing the 
agreement of sale to the telephone 
company. Justice Mestrezat, how- 
ever, declared the act itself invalid, 
on the reasoning that the use to be 
made of properties outside a public 
highway is not a public use for which 
private property may be taken by the 
city against the consent of the owner. 
The Governor later vetoed a bill which 
undertook to amend the Parkway Act 
by requiring that when a city under 
the provisions of that Act took by 
condemnation proceedings property 
within 200 ft. of the boundary line of 
parks or parkways in order to protect 
the same by resale with restrictions 
as to the manner of its use, it would 
be required to reconvey such property 
to the owner from whom it was taken. 

Chicago.—A decision of great im- 
portance to Chicago is Chicago City 
Railway Co. v. South Park Commis- 
sioners (101 N. E. 201). The decision 
affirms the right of the city to control 
its own streets. The limits of the 
authority of the park commissioners 
over streets taken over as parks and 
the intersections of such boulevards 
with public streets was the point at 
issue. The railway company refused 
to comply with conditions preseribed 
by the park commissioners and dis- 
puted their jurisdiction under the 
theory that it was authorized to build 
as it proposed under the franchise 
upon which it was operating and that 
the authority of the commissioners 
was not exclusive. The court found 
that the control of the park commis- 
sioners as to park and boulevard uses 
is exclusive, but that the city’s au- 
thority over the intersections of the 
boulevards and publie streets is not 
entirely taken away. Such intersec- 
tions remain parts of the public 
streets under the concurrent jurisdic- 
tion of the park board and the city. 
While the city retains the sole power 
to permit the laying out and main- 
tenance of street railways and while 
the park board can not prevent the 
construction of a street railway across 
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the intersections, it does have the 
right to require that the work be done 
subject to such reasonable limitations 
and conditions as will cause the least 
interference with their use as drive- 
ways and boulevards. This ruling 
makes possible the continuation of the 
park system and permits the park 
plans to be carried out without being 
broken into too seriously by the rail- 
ways. At the same time the park 
board is not confirmed in any such 
authority as will permit it to inter- 
fere seriously with legitimate and rea- 
sonable traffic plans. 

The location of a terminal for the 
Pennsylvania and allied railroads has 
raised an exciting controversy which 
has been tentatively settled by the 
City Council appointing John F. Wal- 
lace as an expert to report on the 
question of a site. The City Club has 
protested against an investigation by 
a single expert and has mage a formal 
offer to the Council’s committee on 
railway terminals, in case that com- 
mittee could not obtain sufficient 
funds, to guarantee the fee of one 
member of a commission of three or 
two members of a commission of five, 
such members to be chosen by the 
committee and the City Club. Sub- 
sequently the Club retained Bion J. 
Arnold to prepare a report which will 
probably largely influence the final 
settlement. 

A contract was entered into on 
March 30, 1912, between the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. and the South 
Park Commissioners to enable the 
Park Commissioners to carry out the 
development of the shore of Lake 
Michigan as proposed in the plan of 
Chicago originated by the Commercial 
Club and committed by the City 
Council to the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion for development (A. Y. B., 1911, 
p. 241). The park plan provides for 
the creation of approximately 1,500 
acres of park space along the lake 
front, beginning at Grant Park in the 
center of the city, by the filling in, 
first, of a strip of shore land approxi- 
mately 300 ft. wide, facing the open 
lake, this strip to extend solidly to 
connect with Jackson Park on the 
south. The strip is to be planted with 
trees and given informal landscape 
treatment. Along this shore will run 
a watercourse, approximately 500 ft. 
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-wide, for small craft, for sail-boats, 
motor boats, canoes and racing shells. 
Beyond this, built to protect it and 
provide safety and shelter to pleasure 
craft, will be an island, approximately 
700 ft. wide, and extending five miles 
from Grant to Jackson parks, planted 
with trees, having a shore drive and 
winding walks, and, under the pro- 
posed plan, providing frequent bathing 
beaches for the city’s summer multi- 
tudes, as well as athletic grounds, 
baseball fields, running tracks, tennis 
courts, football fields, a stadium and 
a public gymnasium. The Park Com- 
missioners and the Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. provide for the acquir- 
ing by the Park Commissioners of the 
riparian rights attaching to the land 
lying between Grant and Jackson 
parks; for the establishment of a 
specified permanent boundary line di- 
viding the railroad property from the 
submerged ,lands to be acquired by 
the Park Commissioners; and for the 
construction of specified viaducts over 
the railroad tracks. The contract 
was modified in certain details by a 
supplemental agreement, signed June 
26, 1912, to permit an unobstructed 
view of the lake and for a prohibition 
upon the use of the additional right 
of way until the railroad company ar- 
ranges for the operation of its four 
tracks by motive power other than 
steam. 

New York Height of Buildings Com- 
mission—The Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of New York recently 
appointed a commission on the height, 
size, and arrangement of buildings, 
with Edward M. Bassett, chair- 
man, George B. Ford, secretary, and 
Herbert S. Swan, investigator. This 
committee has submitted a report in 
which the following questions are 
considered: under the head _ of 
“methods of control”: uniform regu- 
lations for all buildings, regulations 
varying with the class of buildings, 
regulations varying with the particu- 
lar district, general scope of constitu- 
tional regulation, regulations based 
on the width of street, regulations 
based on the maintenance of a mini- 
mum angle of light; under the head 
of “districting”: regulations varying 
with the particular district, consti- 
tutionality of districting and the ne- 
cessity for it, height district in 
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American cities like Boston, Balti- 
more, Indianapolis and Washington, 
the regulation of open spaces in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and the establish- 
ment of residential and industrial 
districts in American cities—Balti- 
more, Los Angeles, Seattle and -cities” 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York 
and Massachusetts. 

The commission held an exhibit in 
connection with the city-planning ex-. 
hibit at the New York Public Library. 
It was chiefly devoted to analysis of 
local conditions, mainly of the exist- 
ing development of real estate, show- 
ing the general height and occupancy 
of all buildings, the height of all 
factories, hotels, office buildings, stor- 
age lofts, and residence buildings, 
land values, percentage of lot cov- ~ 
ered, unimproved property, frame 
buildings inside and brick buildings 
outside the fire limits, the detailed 
height of buildings on certain streets, 
perspectives showing use of artificial 
light in tall office buildings at noon 
on a bright midsummer day. The 
other portion of the exhibit was de- 
voted to the height, area and type of 
occupancy regulations in European 
and American cities. The zoning sys- 
tem in Europe was represented by 
maps of such typical cities as Berlin, 
Breslau, Dresden, Dusseldorf, Essen, 
Frankfort, Karlsruhe, Munich, Stutt- 
gart and Vienna. Height districting 
in America is represented by maps of 
Boston, Baltimore, Indianapolis and 
Washington; and occupancy district- 
ing by Baltimore, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis. 

‘Excess Condemnation.—An amend- 
ment to the constitution of New York 
State authorizing the legislature to 
pass laws for the excess condemnation 
of property in cities was approved 
on Noy. 4. Under this authority, the 
legislature of 1914 will be asked to 
pass laws enabling cities like New 
York to condemn property in excess 
of the immediate public improvement 
and thus control the surroundings of 
public improvements and likewise help 
to finance them. 

Municipal Art Commissions.—On 
May 13, a meeting of the members of 
American art commissions was held 
in New York. Representatives of 
nearly every one of the 15 municipal 
commissions of the country were pres- 
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ent. Two states, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, have appointed art 
commissions and the Federal Govern- 
ment has appointed a national Fine 
Arts Commission; representatives of 
these also were present. 

The Fifth National Conference on 
City Planning was held at Chicago in 
May, for the first time since its or- 


ganization meeting west of the Alle- | 


ghanies. 
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its papers and discussions by the 
presentation of actual plans, drawings 
and sketches to illustrate more spe- 
cifically than papers can some of the 
ways in which city planning problems 
may be worked out. The chairman, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, with the co- 
operation of the members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, outlined a complete 
city planning programme which was 


The conference also, for the|the most interesting feature of the 


first time, undertook to supplement | conference. 


HOUSING 


New York.—An up-to-date and com- 
plete housing code for second-class 
cities in New York became a law on 
May 31, 1913. It has the endorsement 
of housing reformers. 

Pennsylvana.—An Act of July 22, 
1913, established a division of housing 
and sanitation attached to the depart- 
ment of public health and charities 
in cities of the first class and regu- 
lated the erection, alteration, repair, 
use, occupancy, maintenance, sanita- 
tion and condemnation of dwellings, 
two-family dwellings, rooming houses 
and tenements and the grounds sur- 
rounding the same. 

A Bureau of Housing was estab- 
lished by another act approved on 
July 24, 1913, with the duty of in- 
vestigating the sanitary conditions of 
tenement, lodging and boarding houses, 
and when the same are found to be a 
menace to those occupying the same, 
or employed therein or to be over- 
crowded, to condemn the same, and to 
notify the owners or agents thereof, 
setting forth the unsanitary or over- 
crowded conditions thereof, and speci- 
fying the changes or alterations which 
shall be made for the purposes of re- 
lieving such conditions. 

Philadelphia—aA Suburban Housing 
Association has been established to 
look after housing in the suburbs of 
the city. It has offices in the Empire 
Building, close to those of the Phila- 
delphia Housing Commission. 

Cincinnati—The Housing Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce is 
organizing two companies (capital 
$500,000 each) to erect and manage 
wage-earners’ dwellings. 

Los Angeles—The Housing Com- 
mission has been made a bureau of 
the Department of Health. 


Washington.—There has been some 
legislation that has improved condi- 
tions. The Board for the Condemna- 
tion of Unsanitary Buildings had, up 
to May 1, 1913, demolished 1,692 of 
the worst shacks and caused 1,555 to 
be repaired. There is a law prohibit- 
ing the erection of houses on alleys 
less than 40 ft. wide; the law, how- 
ever, works two ways, and The Survey 
is authority for the statement that 
Washington has made very little pro- 
gress with the problem of its alley 
dwellings. 

The Third National Housing Con- 
ference was held in Cincinnati, Dec. 
5 and 6, the second conference having 
been held in Philadelphia in Decem- 
ber, 1912. Robert W. DeForest, New 
York, is president of the National 
Housing Association under the aus- 
pices of which the Conference is held; 
Lawrence Veiller, secretary (105 E. 
22nd St., N. Y.), and John Ihlder, 
field secretary. Mr. Ihlder has con- 
tributed an extensive review of reports 
on housing to the National Municipal 
Review for October, 1913. 

Chicago City Club’s Housing Exhi- 
bition—The central feature of this 
exhibition was a series of some 40 
plans offered in a competition pro- 
moted by the City Club for the devel- 
opment of a quarter section in an 
outlying district of Chicago. The 
competition was not limited to local 
men; the first prize was won by a 
Chicagoan, William Bernhard; the 
second by Arthur C. Comey, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; and the third by Albert 
Lilienberg, Gothenberg, Sweden. All 
these plans show a radical departure 
from the typical rectangular street 
system which reached its apotheosis 
in Chicago. 
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FIRE PREVENTION 


Fire Prevention Day. — A special 
Fire Prevention Day was observed in 
1913 in 24 states and in the District 
of Columbia: May 3 in Wisconsin; 
Oct. 8 in Kentucky; Oct. 9 in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Missouri, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Virginia; 
Oct. 19 by Oregon; Nov. 5 by Okla- 
homa and Texas; Nov. 9 by Massachu- 
setts and Vermont; and Nov. 15 by 
the District of Columbia. It is natu- 
ral, as the Quarterly of the National 
Fire Association has pointed out, that 
the middle states should choose Oct. 
9, the anniversary of the Chicago fire, 
for their fire prevention demonstra- 
tion; as the Pacific coast might be 
expected to select April 18, the anni- 
versary of the San Francisco fire, 
and the southeastern states to com- 
memorate the anniversary of the 
conflagration of Baitimore or of At- 
lanta. 

Progress in Fire Prevention.—A re- 
port to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters on fire prevention dated 
May 22, 1913, declared that a com- 
parison of recent reports with those 
issued six or eight years ago shows 
that by reason of the erection of build- 
ings of an improved type of construc- 
tion, generally replacing old and weak 
buildings, the providing of window 
protection and the installation of 
other fire-preventive equipment, con- 
ditions in many of the blocks which 
previously had a high conflagration 
hazard have been very materially bet- 
tered. However, these improvements, 
while reducing the chances of a con- 
flagration, have not been sufficiently 
radical as yet in any city to eliminate 
danger of spreading fires. The old 
eonstruction common to our cities is, 
and for many years to come will be, 
weak from a fire-prevention stand- 
point. 

There has been a great improvement 
in the laws enacted as to the care of 
premises and guarding of the common 
hazards, and in several instances a 
marked improvement in electrical con- 
ditions. The report also declared that 
in a number of cities the reliability 
and adequacy of the water supply has 
been very materially improved, and 


in most of them there is a general 
bettering of the distribution system. 
Fire departments have in general be- 
come more efficient through drills and 
training; the condition of fire engines 
and the ability of the men who op- 
erate them show marked improvement 
in a great many cities. Automobile 
apparatus is becoming every day a 
stronger factor in fire-department op- 
erations, and in some cities has almost 
entirely replaced horse-drawn appa- 
ratus, with apparent increased econ- 
omy and efficiency. (See also XXIII, 
Mechanical Bngineering.) 

The Wisconsin Legislative Fire In- 
surance Investigating Committee pre- 
sented its formal report to Governor 
McGovern in March. In connection 
with its work it prepared a report on 
the causes of fire in the United States, 
basing its conclusions upon the an- 
nual reports of 1910 of the leading 
cities in the country. The approxi- 
mate annual loss in these cities is 
$40,000,000, and the report points out 
that it is safe to say that 60 per cent. 
of the total number of fires in the 
cities were due to carelessness; 10.5 
per cent. to careless burning of rub- 
bish; 6.3 per cent. to careless handling 
of matches; 10.8 per cent. to defective 
chimneys and furnaces; and 3.97 per 
cent. to cigars, cigarettes and pipes. 
The report states that the sense of se- 
curity given by insurance is a great 
cause of indifference to the fire loss. 
It strongly emphasizes the need of fire 
prevention and of a concerted effort 
toward a reduction of the fire loss, 
and proposes to shape rate-making, 
inspections, the form of the policy 
contract and methods of transacting 
fire-insurance business for this pur- 
pose. 

The Philadelphia Fire Prevention 
Commission was appointed by Mayor 
Blankenburg on Jan. 26. Its work 
has progressed rapidly and much has 
been accomplished toward eliminating 
fire hazards. A force of 45 firemen, 
detailed from fire houses in the vari- 
ous sections of the city, are assigned 
to the work of inspection. These men 
have practical experience in fighting 
fires, and have a first-hand knowledge 
of their causes; with the drilling they 
have received at the office of the Com- 
mission and a careful study of the 
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data compiled from the daily reports 
of the fire marshal, they have devel- 
oped into an efficient corps of in- 
spectors. 

National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion—The seventeenth annual meet- 
ing of the National Fire Protection 
Association was held in New York on 
May 13-15. All the sessions of the 
meeting were given up to discussions 
of the Association’s fire-prevention 
work, The committee on fireproof con- 
struction presented a report which was 
regarded as the first advance in defin- 
ing standards of true fireproof build- 
ing construction. The report fixed 
the general specifications for a so- 
called standard building which would 
be truly fireproof with the most haz- 
ardous character of contents. The four 
general requirements for a building of 
this class were stated as follows: 


1. All material entering into its con- 
struction shall be incombustible and all 
structural parts shall resist fire for at 
least four hours at an average tempera- 
ture of 2,000 deg. F. without severe 
_ damage; 2. Ample and safe means of 
egress shall be provided for all occu- 
pants; 3. The building shall be so con- 
structed that a fire will be confined to 
the area in which it originates, and 
the building will be protected against 
exterior fire by approved doors and win- 
_ dows, ete.; 4. he building will be 

equipped with such apparatus that a fire 
one be extinguished in it in the incipient 
stage. 


VICE INVESTIGATIONS 


New York.—The social evil has, been 
the subject of close study and scru- 
tiny by an aldermanic committee, a 
citizen’s committee and the District 
Attorney during the year. Before the 
aldermaniec committee, Samuel H. 
London from an actual census reduced 
to a ecard index form, swore that there 
were 26,000 women in New York City 
/ who handed over a part or most of 
their earnings to men connected with 
the “business.” <A bill to establish a 
Morals Commission was vetoed by 
Mayor Gaynor. (See also Police, 
| infra.) 

The demand for home rule in police 
matters has grown during the past 
two or three years. Dr. F. C. Howe, 
director of the People’s Institute, 
pointed out in an address before the 
City Club: . 


The laws directed against prostitu- 
tion were enacted when our population 


The electrical committee reported 
that it had completed and adopted a 
general revision of a national elec- 
trical code by rewording certain tech- 
nical phrases which removed the few 
legal obstacles which had been encoun- 
tered by various municipalities in 
adopting the provisions of the code 
for their building requirements. There 
were also some advances in the rules 
for rubber-covered wire, armored cable, 
and conduit. Perhaps the most im- 
portant change was in making the 
grounding of alternating-current sec- 
ondary circuits mandatory. This step 
was taken for the greater protection 
of life by removing the possibility of 
chance high potentials on low-voltage 
service lines. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, R. D. Kohn, New York; 
vice-president, F. M. Drake, Louisville, 
Ky. F. H. Wentworth, Boston, was 
reélected secretary and treasurer. 

National Fire Prevention Confer- 
ence.—The first National Fire Preven- 
tion Conference was held in Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 14-18, under the auspices 
of the Fire Prevention Bureau of the 
city. Sundry phases of the question 
were discussed by competent experts 
and there were numerous demonstra- 
tions of up-to-date appliances. (See 
also XIV, Property and Casualty In- 
surance. ) 


AND THE SOCIAL EVIL 


was for the most part rural, agricul- 
tural. We made it a crime. It cannot 
be winked at, tolerated, or permitted 
in any form. Occasionally men have 
been elected mayor who have taken 
theoir oath seriously. They have en- 
deavored to force the laws to the let- 
ter. What happened? The least that 
ean be said is that the evils which 
flowed from the rigid enforcement \of 
the laws were as bad as those which 
were corrected. The poison was scat- 
tered all over the community. It was 
spread among the innocent. It was 
sent into the tenement and the apart- 
ment house. It brought temptation to 
those who had never known of its ex- 
istence. ... 

I know of no country in the world 
where the saloon and the restaurant is 
classed as a criminal business. On the 
eontinent of Europe it is not even treat- 
ed as a nuisance. The taxes against 
it are insignificant, competition pro- 
duces pure, unadulterated drinks and 
everywhere where the saloon is treated 
like any other business drunkenness is 
unknown. I know of no other country 
that treats prostitution as a crime. It 
is handled by cities just as is disease. 
had sanitary conditions, or any other 
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influence which may injure the com- 
munity. European cities have full con- 
trol over these things, and they han- 
dle them in the greatest variety of 
ways; but never, so far as I know, are 
they bound by state laws, and _ never 
are these things treated as though they 
were crimes. 

Philadelphia—A police quarantine 
over houses of ill fame has been estab- 
lished by the Director of Public Safe- 
ty. Patrolmen are stationed in front 
of all such places to warn away in- 
tending patrons and to prevent the 
women from carrying on their trade. 
So far there has been no report of 
results. 

Pittsburgh—A Morals Efficiency 
Bureau has been established by an act 
of the legislature. (See also Police, 
infra.) 

Baltimore—The Governor has ap- 
pointed a commission to study the 
situation and report thereon. In ad- 
dition there has been an unofficial 
study and an organized effort to im- 
prove conditions by the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice. 

Chicago.—Ever since the publica- 
tion of the report of the Vice Com- 
mission there has been a_ persistent 
onslaught on the social evil, by vari- 
ous official and unofficial bodies. A 
persistent effort to break up the seg- 
gregation policy has been made; but 
it is too soon to report definite results. 
During the year there was a state- 
wide investigation of vice in Chicago, 
Peoria, and other cities by a _ spe- 
cial committee of the Senate headed 
by Lieutenant-Governor O’Hara. Em- 
ployers of girls and women in depart- 
ment stores, mail order and supply 
houses, were subpenaed to testify re- 
garding the wages they pay, the hours 
and conditions of labor, and the prof- 
its of their business. They were asked 
for estimates of the cost of-living 
among their employees, and their 
opinion as to the relation between the 
rate of wages and moral standards. 

Some, according to The Survey, ad- 
mitted that low wages occasionally 
account for the demoralization of em- 
ployees; most, however, denied any 
perceptible effect of the rate of pay 
on moral standards. The other wit- 
nesses subpeenaed consisted almost en- 
tirely of the inmates and keepers of 
places of ill fame which were raided, 
in some instances, for the purpose of 
securing testimony. The chairman of 
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the committee entered into communi- 
cation with the governors and legis- 
latures of all the states, urging coun- 
try-wide codperation in investigating 
vice conditions and legislation on the 
minimum wage and other measures 
deemed necessary to protect the moral 
standards of working girls and women. 
Assurances are reported to have been 
received from two-thirds of the states 
that such codperation would be given. 

A police ordinance passed by the 
Chicago Council on Dee. 30, 1912, 
fixes the responsibility for “the super- 
vision of the strict enforcement of 
the laws and ordinances pertaining to 
all matters affecting public morals” 
on the shoulders of a second deputy 
superintendent of police, who “shall 
not be a member of the police force” 
(see also Police, infra). In addition, 
its municipal court has recently es- 
tablished a branch known as the 
morals court for the adjudication of 
all cases arising from the social evil. 
The select committee of the Chicago 
Council appointed to investigate the 
social evil, in a preliminary report 
dated May 5, recommends, among 
other things, constant repression with 
a view to total annihilation and elim- 
ination of commercialized and segre- 
gated vice. 

Minneapolis. — The Council passed 
an ordinance on Oct. 25, 1912, creat- 
ing a Public Morals Commission con- 
sisting of nine citizens appointed by 
the president of the Council, this com- 
mission to investigate the moral con- 
ditions and social vice existing in the 
city and to submit a report to the 
mayor and the Council every three — 
months or oftener, with such recom- 
mendations as will promote public 
morals. 

Portland, Ore—The Vice Commis- 
sion submitted its final report in 
January. It had accomplished the 
enactment of the following legisla- 
tion: (1) an ordinance affecting the 
sale of a certain kind of post cards; 
(2) an ordinance forbidding the em- 
ployment of women in shooting gal- 
leries; (3) an ordinance affecting the 
licensing of massage parlors; (4) the 
passage of a state statute called the 
“tin-plate” law (see below) ; and (5) 
an ordinance and a statute called the 
nuisance and abatement law along 
the lines of the Iowa Injunction Act. 
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It also assisted in the passage of a 
statute establishing a Minimum Wage 
Commission in Oregon (see also XVII, 
Labor and Labor Legislation) . 

The Council on Oct. 23, 1912, passed 
two ordinances directed against the 
social evil. The aim of the first ordi- 
nance is to provide a keener sense of 
stewardship toward the community 
for the proper conduct of property by 
its owners by requiring all buildings 
used as hotels, apartment, rooming, 
lodging, boarding and tenement houses 
or saloons to have placed on the same 
a plate bearing the name of the owner, 
of such size and distinctness as will 
render it easily legible to persons 
passing in the street. The other ordi- 
nance provides for the regulation of 
hotels, rooming and lodging houses 
for the purpose of increasing the haz- 
ard under which a landlord may at- 
tempt to traffic in immorality. Pro- 
prietors of such buildings are request- 
ed to give a surety bond of $1,000 to 
the city as a guarantee for the faith- 
ful observance of the ordinance, such 
bond to be forfeited after the second 
conviction for the violation of the 
ordinance in the municipal court. 

San Francisco.—Since the early part 
of the régime of Mayor McCarthy, a 
municipal clinic has existed as an ad- 
junct to the segregated district. The 
women of the underworld who pub- 
licly practiced prostitution were com- 
pelled to submit themselves to a phys- 
ical examination or be arrested. In 
return for the fee paid to the clinic 
the women received a certificate of 
examination and were enabled to 
show, in aid to their solicitations, a 
guarantee of their freedom from vene- 
real disease. The Public Morals Com- 
mittee called the attention of the 
Mayor to this condition of affairs 
during the early part of the year and 
later the Mayor withdrew the police 
detail from the clinic. An effort is 
pending to prevail upon the Mayor to 
take some steps for the abolition of 
the “segregated” district, which is 
said to contain not more than 500 of 
the 6,000 prostitutes in the city. 

Milwaukee—The last Wisconsin 
legislature, largely through the ef- 
forts of the Episcopal Social Service 
Commission, enacted the Linley Act, 
which is substantially the Iowa In- 
junction Act, providing that any citi- 
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zen may obtain a permanent injunc- 
tion against disorderly houses. This 
Act is now being enforced in Milwau- 
kee by a volunteer society. 

Hartford—tThe report of the Vice 
Commission was presented to the 
Common Council in July. The report 
is a conservative one and its conclu- 
sions do not materially vary from 
those of several similar commissions. 

Philadelphia——The report of the 
Vice Commission was presented to the 
Mayor in April. The report contained 
in addition to a careful discussion of 
the whole question sundry appendices 
in which were given the data upon 
which the conclusions of the Commis- 
sion were based, a report on an inves- 
tigation of foreign conditions, and 
drafts of certain acts which were pre- 
sented at the 1913 session of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, none of which, 
however, was passed except a muti- 
lated duplicate of the Iowa injunction 
law. 

Denver.—tThe Morals Committee 
has submitted a report to the commis- 
sioners of the city on licensed cafés 
and restaurants. 

The Bureau of Social Hygiene, 
founded by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and endowed by him with $1,000,000, 
has set itself the task of meeting the 
needs for full, accurate, dispassionate 
knowledge of the social evil. In a 
strictly scientific spirit it has made 
exhaustive studies of the vice situa- 
tion in New York and of the efforts 
of foreign cities in handling the same 
problems. George J. Kneeland, the 
director, has already published a re- 
port describing conditions in respect 
to commercialized prostitution in New 
York. It will be followed in due 
course by three volumes dealing re- 
spectively with “Prostitution in West- 
ern Europe,” “European Police Sys- 
tems,” and finally “Prostitution in 
the United States.” 

The Mann White-Slave Act has 
been upheld at all points by the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court in a unanimous 
opinion. The case involved a woman 
and a man who had been convicted, 
the one of enticing, the other of aid- 
ing her to entice, a young woman “to 
go in interstate commerce... for 
the purpose of prostitution.” Their 
counsel] appealed to the Supreme Court 
on the ground that the right of Con- 
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gress to regulate interstate commerce 
“is not broad enough to regulate pros- 
titution or any other immorality of 
citizens of the several states as a 
condition precedent or subsequent to 
their right to travel interstate or to 
aid or to assist another so to travel.” 
The Court declared that interstate 
commerce includes the transportation 
of persons. To the contention that 
persons have a right to move in inter- 
state commerce and that no one can 
be made guilty of the crime of assist- 
ing in the exercise of that right, the 
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Court replied that this contention 
“urges a right exercised in morality,” 
and that this fallacy vitiates the 
whole argument against the law. The 
Court recognized that the states can 
exercise control over the immoralities _ 
of their citizens; but it adds: 


It is a control, however, which can be 
exercised only within the jurisdiction 
of the states, but there is a domain 
which the states cannot reach and over 
which Congress alone has power; and 
if such power be exerted to control what 
the states cannot it is an argument for, 
not against, its legality. 


POLICE 


Cleveland.—Frederick Kohler, wide- | 
ly known as Cleveland’s “golden-rule | 
chief of police,” was dismissed from | 
the service on March 17. The dis-| 
missal was the outcome of a trial 
before the Civil Service Commission 
on charges of conduct unbecoming an) 
officer and a gentleman, conduct sub- 
versive to the good order and disci- 
pline of the police department, and 
gross immorality. The Civil Service 
Commission in passing sentence took 
occasion to commend Kohler’s official 
conduct, stating that it regarded Koh- 
ler “as a police officer of exceptional 
intelligence and ability,” and called 
attention to the fact that not even a 
suspicion of dishonesty or corruption 
had been held against Kohler or his 
subordinates. Kohler’s successor as 
chief is W. S. Rowe, who has been 
connected with the police department 
of Cleveland for 33 years, and has 
served as inspector of police since 
1903 

Pittsburgh and Scranton.—Bureaus 
of public morals were established by 
the legislature in cities of the second 
class in Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh and 
Seranton) for the purpose of investi- 
gating and acting upon all questions 
and conditions arising from sex rela- 
tionship which affect public morals. 
Each bureau is to be governed by a 
board of seven directors, three of 
whom may be women, appointed by 
the mayor of the city for four years 
and confirmed by the council. The 
directors are to elect from outside 
their own body a superintendent, who 
shall give his entire time to the work 
of the bureau, and shall receive a 


power to enforce all laws and prose- 
cute all violations of law in matters 
of sex relationship, and for that pur- 
pose they are empowered to exercise 
such police power as may be neces- 
sary. Such policemen and detectives 
as the board may require and select 
for its purpose are to be detailed from 
the regular police and detective forces, 
subject to the approval of the director — 
of public safety, and during the time 
that they are so detailed they shall 
be subject to the orders of the board 
of directors, exercised through its 
superintendent, and shall be responsi- 
ble to the board, and shall receive 
the regular pay as provided by law. 
The board of directors may employ 
such additional investigators as they 
may deem necessary. 

New York.—A similar measure re- 
lating to New York City and creating 
a bureau to deal with gambling and 
the social evil was passed by the New 
York legislature but vetoed by Mayor 
Gaynor. It was urged by a Citizens’ 
Committee appointed after the Rosen-~ 
thal murder to provide for a “thor- 
ough, non-partisan, unsparing exami- 
nation” into existing police conditions. 

The investigations which followed 
the Rosenthal murder (see Graft, in- 
fra) resulted in many recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of police 
administration. The Citizens’ Com- 
mittee recommended that Sunday 
liquor selling in saloons within re- 
stricted hours and with other proper 
limitations should be permitted by 
law; that the Raines law be amended 
by the repeal of the provisions per- 
mitting ten-room hotels; that a board 


salary not exceeding $3,000 per year. 
The board of directors are given full 


of social welfare be created; and that 
the appointment of the police commis- 
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sioner continue in the mayor, that his 
salary be made $15,000 a year and the 
term at ten years, and that he be 
made removable by the appellate divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court. A com- 
mittee of the legislature headed by 
Senator Wagner made these recom- 
mendations: the amendment of the 
liquor tax law so as to permit the 
local authorities of the city to de- 
termine whether and under what con- 
ditions liquor may be sold on Sun- 
day; the enactment of such legisla- 
tion as will remove from the police 
department the responsibility for the 
enforcement of the laws relating to 
gambling, disorderly houses and kin- 
dred vices; the creation for this pur- 
pose of a department of public wel- 
fare; and the enactment of such laws 
as will recognize the principle of 
home rule, so as to enable the local 
authorities to enact modifications of 
the existing laws relating to the or- 
ganization, administration and con- 
trol of its police department, without 
legislative interference. A committee 
of the Board of Aldermen headed by 
Alderman Curran recommended home 
rule and a term of eight years for the 
police commissioner, to be removable 
_ by the Governor, but opposed a de- 
partment or board of public morals. 
Besides these legislative proposals, 
the Curran Committee made a large 
number of other recommendations on 
_ the details of police administration, 

among them: that accused police offi- 
cers should be investigated by men 
outside the department, so as to 
prevent white-washing through self- 
investigation; definite instructions 
should be given policemen so as to 
prevent neglect of duty or abuse of 
authority; responsibility for handling 
complaints should be centralized in 
officials directly under the supervision 
of the commissioner; 
should be held responsible for making 
accurate and complete reports of vice 
conditions; reports on complaints 
should be carefully reviewed so as to 
prevent inaccurate and misleading 
statements; policemen in court should 
be supervised in order that a check 
may be kept upon the adequate prepa- 


ration of their cases and the truth- | 
fulness of their testimony. The tes- | 
timony brought out before the com- | 
|ate with the chief of police and the 


mittee is summarized in two articles 


police officers | 


by Clement J. Driscoll in the National 
Municipal Review for April and July, 
1913. None of the legislation rec- 
ommended by these several commit- 
tees was enacted except the law cre- 


ating a welfare department vetoed by 


Mayor Gaynor. 

Chicago.—On Dec. 30, 1912, the Chi- 
cago City Council passed an ordinance 
readjusting the police department of 
the city. The ordinance divides the 
entire department into two. distinct 
bureaus, each subordinate to the gen- 
eral superintendent of police. The two 
bureaus created are the active 
bureau, under the immediate super- 
vision of the first deputy superin- 
tendent of police, and the clerical, 


;mechanical and inspection bureau, sub- 


ject to the supervision of the second 


| deputy superintendent of police. The 


ordinance provides that the first dep- 
uty superintendent of police shall be 
a member of the police force and 
have charge of all matters pertaining 
to the enforcement of the municipal 
laws and ordinances, the prevention 
of crime and the apprehension of 
eriminals; he also has contro] over 
the assignment and distribution of 
the police force and the regulation of 
street traffic. The second deputy 
superintendent of police according to 
the ordinance “shall not be a member 
of the police force.” He is charged 
with the general care, custody and 
jnspection of the property and records 
of the department, the instruction of 
the members of the police force and 
ascertaining and recording their rela- 
tive efficiency both individual and 
grouped, and with the receipt and 
investigation of all complaints of 
citizens regarding members of the uni- 
formed force. The censoring of mov- 
ing pictures and public performances 
of all kinds is placed under the sec- 
ond deputy’s supervision as well ag 
“the supervision of the strict enforce- 
ment of all laws and ordinances per- 
taining to all matters affecting public 
morals.” (See also Graft, infra.) 
Oakland.—Oakland, Cal., has decided 
to set aside $6,000 for a woman’s 
police bureau in 1914. Of this $1,600 a 
year will be for the salary of a woman 
chief and $1,200 each for two assist- 
ants. The bureau will have headquar- 
ters in the city hall and will codper- 
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probation officer, but will be responsi- | 
ble directly to the commissioners of, 
public health and safety. The depart- 
ment will be officially known as the, 
women’s and children’s police bureau. 
Its functions will be to police public. 
dance halls and escort women called | 
to police courts as witnesses, defend- 
ants and complainants. 

Policewomen.—The number of po-| 
licewomen has been materially in-| 
creased during the year. Philadel-| 
phia and Chicago are among the 
larger cities now employing female po- 
lice officers. 

Police School in Philadelphia— 
Philadelphia has developed in the| 
new police school one more idea for 
increasing the intelligence and effi- 
ciency of the police department. 
Courses have been arranged for all} 
branches of police duty. They will) 
include military and police drills, 
setting-up exercises and other physi-| 
cal training, instruction in first aid 
to the injured, advice as to the hand-| 
ling of prisoners, special talks on} 
legal points with reference to the city 
ordinances, and other matters of tech- 
nical importance. 

International Association of Police. 
—At the Washington meeting of this| 
body in June, the chief of police of 
Atlanta, Georgia, advocated the elimi- 
~ nation of the social evil in this coun- 
try. He told of the cleaning up of 
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the segregated district of Atlanta 
eight months before, and declared 
that since it had been cleaned up 
there had been less crime in that 
city. Most of the police-department 
heads favored the segregated district, — 
as opposed to an attempt at total sup- 
pression. Chief Peterson, Oakland, 


|Cal., declared that the granting of 


suffrage to women had added a com- 
plicating element to the social - evil 
question in California. “The women, 
with their diversified opinions, their 
sentimentalism and their desire to 


_shine socially, have seriously handi- 


capped the work in the city which I 
represent,” he declared. “The women 
are actuated by the best motives and 
they are sincere to the very bottom 
of their hearts, but they lack the abil- 
ity to look at conditions in the light 
which men do and which they should. 
The women are in favor of immediate 
and absolute elimination, and that is — 
where the trouble lies.” 

In the opinion of Major Richard 
Sylvester, the president of the Asso- 
ciation, the codperation of police au- — 
thorities with the general government 
looking to the breaking up of the 
white-slave traffic, the utilization of 
the automobile in the police service, 
and the progress made in the signal 
service systems for police work, were 
the most important developments dur- 
ing the year. 


GRAFT 


New York—The murder of Rosen- 
thal and the indictment of Lieutenant 
Becker of the New York police force | 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 215) resulted in 
an aldermanice investigation of the 
police, a “John Doe” investigation by 
District Attorney Whitman of New | 
York County, an investigation by a) 
citizens’ committee, and an inquiry 
by a committee of the legislature (see | 
Police, supra). Aside from the con-| 
vietion of Lieutenant Becker and the 
gunmen, who are now awaiting the 
result of an appeal, the most effective 
work of the District Attorney has 
been done in Harlem, the section of 
Manhattan Island above 106th Street 
to the Harlem River, considered one 
of the best business and residence por- 
tions of the city. Captain Walsh, 
who had been in command of the 126th 
Street Station since April, 1907, made 


a complete confession, implicating 
Dennis Sweeney, James E. Hussey, 
James F. Thompson and John J. Mur-— 
tha, in turn inspectors in the Harlem — 
district. These men were convicted 
on April 29 on a charge of conspiracy 
to buy the silence of a resort keeper; 
they await trial on the more serious 
graft charges. The testimony of 
Captain Walsh cleared up the mathe- 
matics of the graft situation in Har- 
lem: “TI collected from saloons, gam- 
bling places and disorderly hotels. 
Fifteen to 20 per cent. went to Eu- 
gene Fox, a patrolman who coll 

for me. The rest I divided with In- 
spectors Thompson, Hussey, Murtha 
and Sweeney as they took charge of 
the district in turn.” It is estimated 
that by this system $500,000 was 
mulected annually from Harlem. } 

In the same Harlem net the Di 
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Attorney caught James F. Robinson, 
for years Inspector Sweeney’s most 
trusted graft collector, getting for 
him a six to ten year term in Sing 
Sing; George A. Sipp, former propri- 
etor of a Raines law hotel in Harlem, 
who made a full confession after a 
conspiracy had been defeated to spirit 
him out of the court’s jurisdiction; 
Patrolman John J. Hartigan, convict- 
ed of perjury in swearing falsely for 
the system either through a feeling 
of loyalty or, as is suspected, for a 
eash consideration; Edward J. New- 
ell, Sipp’s former lawyer, who pleaded 
guilty to the charge of willfully per- 
suading a Grand Jury witness to re- 
main out of the jurisdiction; and a 
number of minor police officials. In 
his prosecutions, District Attorney 
Whitman was assisted by several 
women who had run disorderly re- 
sorts in the city for years. Their ap- 
parently truthful evidence concerning 
the amount of money the police had 
wrung from them was even more 
shocking than the revelations of the 
Becker trial. The District Attorney 
declares that he has just begun to 
fight, his objective point being the 
head of the “system” at headquarters. 
At the close of the year he was en- 
gaged in investigating the alleged 
protection of wiretappers and pool- 
room operators. 

Chicago.—In Chicago the air has 
been filled with charges of bribery and 
various forms of political corruption 
and graft, but no such developments 
have resulted as in New York. The 
activities of the organization known 
as the “United Police” were investi- 
gated by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, beginning in the latter part of 
December, 1912. On Jan. 21, the 
Commission reported that the United 
Police had raised a “slush” fund of 
$60,000 for the purpose of bribing the 
state legislature and City Council, 
but had failed in its purpose. The 
discredited organization thereupon 
disbanded and the commission issued 
a strong recommendation against per- 
mitting the formation of similar or- 
ganizations in the future. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young precipi- 
tated a most interesting situation by 
her resignation as Superintendent 
of Schools. There had been a strenu- 
ous attempt to coerce her into recom- 


.Sidering other publications. 
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mending certain textbooks without 
publishing for bids, and without con- 
She re- 
fused to be coerced and put the re- 
sponsibility directly on the Board of 
Education. 

There were a number of convictions 
on the charges of graft made against 
the building inspectors (A. Y. B., 
1912, p. 216) and against smoke in- 
spectors. 

Philadelphia—Henry Clay, Director 
of Public Safety for four years ending 
December, 1911, and John R. Wiggins 
and Willard H. Wall, heads of the 
Wiggins Construction Co., building 
contractors, were convicted of con- 
spiracy to defraud the city of Phila- 
delphia in the alteration and erection 
of public buildings. On April 2 they 
were sentenced to serve not less than 
18 months nor more than two years 
in the penitentiary and to pay a fine 
of $500 each. Suits have been begun 
by the city against the Wiggins Con- 


| struction Co. to compel it to refund 


$150,000 which it is alleged to have 
fraudulently collected from the city. 

Atlantic City.—Of the nine council- 
men involved in the attempted mil- 
lion dollar concrete boardwalk swin- 
dle, three were acquitted, four con- 
fessed their guilt, and two were con- 
victed in December, 1912, and sen- 
tenced to terms in the penitentiary 
ranging from one to three years. The 
sentences included fines of $1,000 and 
costs on each defendant. 

Clinton, Iowa.—Thirty-one indict- 
ments were returned against three 
county officiais and three contractors 
and supply men, sharers in graft in 
the construction of bridges and other 
county work. As a result of the ex- 
posures, two supervisors were forced 
to resign and $23,000 has been refund- 
ed to the county. 

Gary, Ind—Harry Moose, former 
city clerk, whose disappearance in the 
Spring of 1912 brought the bribery 
cases against Mayor Thomas HE. 
Knotts, certain aldermen and former 
city cfficials of Gary to a sudden con- 
clusion, returned in November, 1912, 
and was convicted and sentenced to a 
prison term. As a consequence of 
this trial an investigation of the offi- 
cial doings of Mayor Knotts was be- 
gun by the state Board of Accounts. 
The board reported to Governor Ral- 
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ston serious shortages of Knotts, cae] jury indictments of city officials and 
ing him liable to criminal prosecu- corporation heads, but there has been 
tion. The specific charge of the board thus far a lack of developments prom- 
is the illegal retention of fees, fines ised by the initial proceedings. In 
and other moneys by Knotts acting in| East St. Louis charges were made by 
the capacity of police judge at the M. M. Stephens, former mayor and 
same time that he was drawing a); member of the City Protective Asso- ~ 
salary of $1,500 as mayor. | ciation, that the lawless element paid 

Other Cities—In the other large $3,000 to $5,000 a month for protec- 
cities of the country graft develop- tion and that an assessment of $15,- 
ments have not been serious although 000 for a campaign fund was levied 
rumors and charges have been plenti- on the “bad lands.” Providence has 
ful. Charges of receiving double pay | Lies with the question of graft 
have been made in Milwaukee and | its highway department. San 
Des. Moines, but without any seri-| Frausnes has brought.to light but one 
ous developments. In Atlanta the | case of embezzlement, due to faults in 
smoke commission has investigated | the check system recently put into ef- 
serious charges of bribery against the | fect in the city administration. Seat- 
“smokeless” furnace interests alleged | tle has discovered corroborative evi- - 
to be seeking special privileges. “In| dence tending to show that, as sus- 
Cleveland the padding of city pay-| pected by the Council, the city has 
rolls has been charged. Columbus] been regularly swindled under the 
has investigated alleged graft in con- | garbage-collection contract. St. Louis 
nection with city contracts for asphalt | has indulged in charges of grafting 
pavements. Dayton acquired much against workhouse officials and the 
newspaper advertising through a/|plumbing department, with counter — 
Burns investigation with dictograph| charges of “frame-up” on the part of 
accompaniment and grand-jury probe. / the accused, all without definite result 
Denver has led the list with grand-| so far. 


NUISANCES 


SMOKE | even if some injury to health or some 


| damage to property be caused there- 
New York—tThe Department of | S Label / 

Health brought suit during the year by.” Se this ground the court held® 
against the New York Edison Co. in| 2 S™oKe-prevention ordinance of Jer- = 
the Court of Special Sessions for an on t ae Plags ge? held eho 
infraction of that section of the sani- i ik on) d te more aan 
tary code which provides that “no | aid is 4 ase th iefe i “rhe cael 
person shall cause, suffer, or allow | 5 mes aid h 2 ee Ce 
dense smoke to be discharged from | owever, on the same dsyaeas 
any building, vessel, stationary or ® conviction of the Erie Railroad Co. 
locomotive engine, or motor vehicle, | under a a7 te statute for maintain- 
plaee or premises within the city of me & Public muisince ae 
New York.” In July a decision was abs a? unwholesome = 
rendered by the court that the ordi- dense smoke and vapors from 1t5\ em 


nance was unconstitutional. The De- | 27°S .and roundhouse, in greases 
artment of Health will make an ap-| quantities than were required for the 
P legitimate and proper use and oper- 


peal from this decision at the earliest ation of its railroad” In the lateaae 


isos ving Salar pina deasion case the court strongly intimates that 


2 - : the constitutional right to use 
Jersey City.—In Erie Railway Co. even g _ 
v. Mayor, etc., of Jersey City (84 Atl. soft coal cannot be pushed to excess: 


Rep. 697), the court declared it to be} We find nothing in the charters of the 
a “fundamental proposition that the ee pa = ths defendaaay 
chartered right of a railroad to oper-| ©. spieg ses e absolute righ 
of burning soft coal ad libitum regard- — 
ate its line included the right to] Jess of a public right, and in the ab- 
make such noise, smoke, and smells| sence of such a concession we must as- 


4 sume that while the legislature granted 
as are really unavoidable in the proper to the defendant the right to 


2 S operate & 
and careful conduct of its business, | railroad, this right carried with it no- 
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rant of power to commit a nuisance. 
{State v. Erie Railway Co., 188 N. W. 


Pittsburgh.—The work that is being 
done at the University of Pittsburgh 
-and by the Federal Government rela- 
tive to smoke abatement is of inter- 
est and value (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 218). 
The University has published a bibli- 
ography of smoke and smoke preven- 
tion with 164 pages of references. 
Another recent publication entitled 
“The Smoke Nuisance, A Question of 
Conservation,” states that the amount 
provided for the investigation made 
by the University was $40,000. The 
work is being done by the Mellon In- 
stitute, which is the department of 
industrial research of the University. 

Cleveland—Considerable experi- 
mental work has been done by large 
manufacturing companies in Cleve- 
land, some of which was initiated by 
the city smoke department, with 
which it is keeping in touch. The 
American Steel & Wire Co. is mak- 
ing elaborate and extensive experi- 
ments on a commercial scale with 
different types of furnaces for metal- 
lurgical processes, and two other 
companies have recently stated that 
they are prepared to make investiga- 
tions suggested by the smoke inspec- 
tor. Such experiments do not refer 
to boiler plants, but considerable ex- 
perimental work has recently been 
done in connection with boiler plants 
by the smoke prevention committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Cleveland Engineering Society and 
others. 

Cincinnati—Cincinnati is setting a 
worthy example in a successful cru- 
sade against the smoke nuisance. In 
1900 a group of public spirited men 
and women organized the Smoke 
Abatement League and for seven 
years this organization has followed 
a consistent policy of education. A 
most important result of the work of 
this organization has been the pas- 
sage of a new smoke ordinance by the 
Council, which prescribes that “the 
chief smoke inspector shall be quali- 
fied by training and experience in the 
theory and practice of the construc- 
tion of boilers and furnaces, proper 
combustion of fuel and the theory and 
practice of smoke abatement.” Un- 
der a civil service examination a new 


inspector was appointed and has been 
for some months in charge of the city 
smoke department. This is in sharp 
contrast to the general custom that 
prevails of appointing as inspectors 
men not qualified for the educational 
work of the position, but overim- 
pressed with the idea that their prin- 
cipal function is that of a police offi- 
cer and the best test of their effi- 
ciency the number of arrests they can 
make, whether convictions follow or 
not and whether or not the offender 
has been instructed as to the correct 
method of handling his furnace and 
boiler. As soon as the new inspector 
was installed the policy of his de- 
partment became one of help and ad- 
vice. In the future, plans for the in- 
stalling of furnaces and boilers will 
be referred to his office, the result of 
which, it is predicted, will be that 
no more smoking plants will be con- 
structed. 

Indianapolis——A study was made 
by the Indiana State Board of Health 
to determine the amount of soot 
which fell in Indianapolis with the 
snow in the course of 24 hours in 
March. The samples were collected 
from the business district, including 
the Union Station, from residential 
districts and from the vicinity of the 
City Hospital. The railroads were 
found to be the greatest offenders and 
the deposition of soot near the tracks 
averaged 47 lb. per acre per day as 
compared with the average in the en- 
tire district of 10.28 Ib. 

Chicago.—The Association of Com- 
merce special committee on the smoke 
problem is studying three questions: 
first, the extent of air pollution by 
steam locomotives; second, the me- 
chanical feasibility of complete ‘elec- 
trification; and third, the financial 
practicability of complete electrifica- 
tion. Tentative reports on the prog 
ress of the work have been presented 
from time to time during the year. 
It is expected that the complete re- 
port will be published early in 1914. 
W. F. M. Goss, of the University of 
Illinois, is in charge of the investi- 
gation, vice Horace G. Burt, deceased. 

California. — A pamphlet entitled 
“The Smoke Problems of California” 
has been published by the Common- 
wealth Club of California. It repre- 
sents a very careful investigation of 
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the whole question in a number of 
towns and includes articles on the 
conservation of the purity of the air, 
the sanitary and medical phases of 
the question, the matter of legal re- 
dress, and the effects of smoke on 
vegetation. 


BILLBOARDS 


New York.—The report prepared by 
the Commissioner of Accounts on 
“Billboard Advertising in New York 
City” and issued early in the year 
is a comprehensive discussion of the 
extent of billboard advertising in New 
York, its legal control, and the ex- 
tent to which it violates existing 
laws. It also contains an argument 
regarding the necessity for regula- 
tion and a discussion of the decisions 
of courts and the methods of regula- 
tion and control of billboard advertis- 
ing in American and foreign cities. 
It concludes with a tentative sugges- 
tion for a new ordinance in New York. 

The Commissioner found that there 
were 4,600 billboards in Manhattan, 


with an aggregate advertising space | P 


of 3,800,000 sq. ft., yielding an in- | 


come of more than $1,000,000 a year. 
He recommended limiting billboards 
to seven feet, with exception when the 
entire construction is of metal. 
Mayor Gaynor appointed a committee 
of seven to make an investigation of 
the use of billboards, sky-signs, and 
similar advertising devices. The 
members of the commission are Rob- 
ert Grier Cooke, chairman, Henry W. 
Sackett, Reginald Pelham Bolton, Ed- 
mund B. Wells, Ingalls Kimball, Al- 
bert S. Bard, and Walter Stabler. 
They have examined experts in ad- 
vertising and members of the com- 
panies who control the billboards and 
made 2 study of the regulations relat- 
ing to the use of advertising boards 
in Evropean countries as well as in 
many states and cities in this coun- 
try. This commission presented its 
report in September. It is generally 
regarded as the most comprehensive 
that has so far been published. It 
makes a number of recommendations, 
among. others one to the effect that 
constitutional amendments should be 
passed giving to municipalities power 
to regulate billboards effectively. 

St. Louis—The Supreme Court of 
the United States kas dismissed the 
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suit in which the Gunning System at- 
tacked the validity of the St. Louis 
billboard ordinance prohibiting the 
maintenance of billboards more than 
14 ft. high or nearer than 15 ft. to 
the building line. This action was 
taken as the result of an agreement 
between the city and the company. 

Milwaukee——The city has lost its 
fight against the billboard nuisance, 
the court rendering a decision in 
favor of the posting company in a 
suit brought by the city, alleging a 
violation of the city ordinance apply- 
ing to billboards. The court said 
that under its fullest authority the 
city can regulate and control the con- 
struction of billboards only in so far 
as to protect the health and safety 
of the citizen, but it cannot for zs- 
thetic purposes deprive lot owners of 
the right to cover the entire space of 
ground with billboards if they wish, 
or compel them to have open spaces 
at both ends of the billboards in addi- 
tion to the opening at the bottom. 
Albany.—The Board of Aldermen 
assed an ordinance in June taxing 
all billboards five cents a square foot 
per year for display advertising. The 
ordinance became effective Sept. 1. A 
permit from the mayor which will 
carry a tax with it, will be required, 
which may be revoked if matter is 
displayed which is deemed “offensive 
to decency.” Permits will cover a 
period of one year. 

Chicago.—The City Council two and 
a hali years ago passed a billboard 
ordinance, which was much in ad- 
vance over previous ordinances, nota- 
bly in prohibiting the erection of bill- 
boards on roofs of buildings and re- 
quiring frontage consents where half 
the buildings in a street are required 
for residence purposes, and regulating 
the manner of construction. The bill- 


|board companies have not contested 


the ordinance and have nominally ob- 
served its restrictions, although the 
requirements for license fees have not 
been enforced. The Municipal Art 
Committee of the City Club has been 
recently engaged in investigating the 
practice of the building department 
of the city in granting permits for 
billboards. It has found that there 


‘has been no efficient verification of 


the genuineness of signatures, nor 
the amount of frontage signed up in 


j 
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residence districts. It had directed 
the attentiun of the building depart- 
ment to numerous violations, and 
drafted a communication suggesting 
requirements and a routine of action 
which will necessitate the verification 
of frontage consent petitions. The 
two bodies mentioned are planning 
for such investigation and follow-up 
work as will more strictly enforce 
the terms of the existing ordinance, 
and probably reduce the number 
of billboards. (See “Billboard and 
American Forms of Outdoor Adver- 
tising,” City Club Bulletin, Dec. 16, 
1912.) 

Hartford—About three years ago 
there was formed in Hartford a soci- 
ety known as “The United Associa- 
tions Committee for Billboard Regu- 
lation.” Information was sought in 
cities throughout the country and the 
good features as they appeared se- 
lected, and in turn adapted to fit the 
requirements of Hartford. The com- 
mittee was enabled to present an or- 
dinance which was adopted with 
practically no change. The organiza- 
tion is now agitating the question of 
regulating sheet-iron, electric and 
other signs that are a danger to prop- 
erty, or a menace to life. 

Bristol, R. I—The assessors have 
decided to levy a tax on every board 
which bears an advertisement. 

Great Britain—A bill has been in- 
troduced into Parliament to amend 
and extend the Advertisements Regu- 
lation Act, 1907. The amendment of 
the Act is justified by the difficulty 
which has been experienced in de- 
termining its proper construction and 
the precise limits of the powers of 
local authorities under it. The ex- 
tension is justified alike by the nar- 
row limitations of the Act, and by the 
steady growth of opinion on the sub- 
ject among the municipalities. 

The bill proposes that the exhibi- 
tion of all advertisements on land or 
buildings shall be subject to regula- 
tions, while power is given to prohibit 
those which do not relate to the land 
on which they are exhibited. Adver- 
tisements exhibited by public authori- 
ties, and those within buildings, are 
exempt. Temporary exemption must 
also be given to advertisements al- 
ready exhibited when the by-laws 
come into operation, and also, to some 
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extent, to those exhibited on certain 
hoardings. Local authorities, in ex- 
ercising the concurrent powers of reg- 
ulation and prohibition, may be ex- 
pected to be controlled by the general 
opinions of their rate-payers; and it 
is obviously desirable that, if they 
determine to prohibit at all, they 
should not be compelled to prohibit 
throughout the whole of their district, 
in all parts of which the same con- 
ditions may not obtain. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, that they may deal 
with parts of their district differen- 
tially, so that they may prohibit 
“alien” advertisements in rural and 
residential areas, and regulate those 
in the business parts. 


NOISE 


Baltimore—wNoise is receiving 
more attention at the hands of mu- 
nicipal legislators and societies than 
formerly. An effort to suppress un- 
necessary noise is being made in Bal- 
timore. The committee having the 
matter in charge is seeking the aid 
of the Federation of Labor and par- 
ticularly of the night trades, which 
have been active in the anti-noise cru- 
sades in Massachusetts. A nine year 
old girl has called the committee’s 
attention to the fact that children go 
to school without being called by bell 
or whistle, and it is argued that grown 
men should be able to do without such 
a summons. An elaborate report on 
the whole question of noise has been 
published by the Anti-Noise Commit- 
tee of the Baltimore City Medical 
Society, in the bulletin of the So- 
ciety. 

New York—An anti-noise ordi- 
nance for New York City has been 
signed by the mayor and is now effec- 
tive. The ordinance provides that no 
peddler, vender or huckster who plies 
a trade or calling of whatsoever 
nature on the streets and thorough- 
fares of New York shall blow or use 
any horn or other instrument, nor 
make any improper noise tending to 
disturb the peace and quiet of a 
neighborhood for the purpose of di- 
recting attention to his wares, trade 
or calling, under a penalty of not 
more than $5 for each offense. Chi- 
cago is also about to adopt a similar 
ordinance, as is Duluth, Minn. 
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The Los Angeles Municipal News 
(R. Y. B., 1912, 286), which was the 
first municipal weekly newspaper, dis- 
continued publication on April 9, 
-1913. This action was determined 
upon by the municipal newspaper 
commission in deference to the popu- 
lar vote in the Spring election on 
eharter amendment No. 14, which 
read: “Shall proposed charter 
amendment number fourteen, provid- 
ing that the City Council shall not 
appropriate or provide any public 
money for the printing, publication, 
sale or distribution of a municipal 
newspaper, be ratified?” The vote on 
this amendment stood 24,089 for, and 
15,788 against. The vote that created 


the municipal newspaper at the gen- 
eral election of Dec. 10, 1911, was 58,- 
143 for, and 43,987 against. Many 
held that the amendment did not af- 
fect the department at all, and that 
the publication of the municipal news- 
paper could continue until the initia- 
tive ordinance creating the municipal 
newspaper should be repealed by a 
vote of the people, or at least until 
the appropriation made at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year was exhausted. 
Without entering into this conflict of 
opinions the commission, one member 
dissenting, construed the vote on the 
amendment to be a popular command 
against further publication of a mu- 
nicipal newspaper. 


STATISTICS OF CITIES OF 50,000 POPULATION OR OVER 
The figures in the following table, courteously supplied by the treasurers or comptrollers 


of the various cities, are the latest available. 


They relate in general to the fiscal year ending 


in 1913; in the case of cities whose fiscal year coincides with the calendar year, the figures are 


for the year ending December 31, 1912. 


Assessed| Tax 


i Bonded Sinking Total 
ee j moe Indebted- | Fund or edict Expendi- 
ee a $1,000 ness Surplus tures 

$93,967 re 40 |. $4,393,619 $33,345] $4,512,418] $4,337,126 
102,365} 21.60 5,433,555} 1,332,693]. 3,963,883) 4,496,554 
45,529 an 489,200 57,982 492,633 440,090 
25.200 25.00 2,031,000 SS ZOO SN dries & is Shell reves clave phe 
170,000} 12.50 6,202,500} 1,189,000} 4,786,125) 4,053,317 
Baltimore, Md. 558,485| 741,909) 20.10 | 71,294,382; 25,042,924) 20,707,673) 19,898,866 
Bayonne, N.J....| 55,545} 55,432) 20.89 |.......... a2 Vs Ea eras ea gen st 
Birmingham, Ala.| 132,685] 82,000] 10.00 OSE a ES SS ae ey Aye, Maa 
Boston, Mass..... 670,585|1,481,819| 16.40 |118,362,647) 43,733,392| 39,420,900] 38,355,250 
Bridgeport, Conn 102/054 105,965 16.50 2,313,400 621,706) 1,994,521); 2,012,398 
Brockton, Mass 56,878} 49,572, 19.70 | 3,566,800 BLOOM cle ew cae elle ae ohne 
Buffalo, N. 423,715 325,489) gt 30; 977, 109) +3,572,489 16,199,172 
Cambridge, Mass.| 104,839] 115,947) 20.4 11,607,100 4,161,688 4,599,846 
Camden, N. J | 94,538; 56,662 30:00 5,158,950 109,758 2,508,839 
Canton, Ohio..... 50,217; 60,429 12.30 2'266,472 161,062 925,757 
Charleston, s.C 58,833 19,742 25.25 4,148,500 16,451 745,159 
icago, [ll...... 2,185,283) 940,450 47.10 | 29,782,400 3,433,616 56,339,734 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. ,591| 525,826 14.84 | 60,261,066 9,024,228 5,960,843 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 560,663) 765,754 13.60 | 39,471,886 1,828,363 14,015,627 
Columbus, Ohio.., 181,511) 247,576, 13.40 | 17,583,100! 3,521,186].......... Heda chives funsae 
Covington, ES, 4 a 53,270} 25,809) 25.90 2,179,400|.......... Bs gh ace mire Pesala 
Dallas, Texas. pie t 94,646) 19.20 5,361,750 565,138 
Dayton, Ohio. 116,577| 150,005) 12.80 6,483,956 294'611 Eta nic pA Parson att h diabarni, OM 
Denver, Colo..... 213,381) 133,987) 16.20 1,462,900 641,860} 2,770,120) 2,635,909 
Des Moines, Ia... 86,368 21,971) 89.00 1,563,500 100,587} 1,086,057} 1,138,872 
Detroit, Mich. 465,766} 456,816] 19.93 | 9,787,000] 3,379,100 Siete 16,391,030 
Duluth, Minn... 78,466) 61,038) 35.30 5,721,000 38,600 65,750} 1,052,768 
East St. Louis, Ill.| 58,547| 13,301| 73.50 AED OO Sato 6 tons ania 2 tee Abas asian vide 
Elizabeth, N. J 73,409| 64,732; 18.00 | 3,462,975 440,103] 2,155,764] 2,239,485 
oy eae »D2D 26,527| 13.00 838,800 BORON charts. 6 acer Vere nts:abial eo 
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Jacksonville, Fla..|_ 57,699) 58,1 11.50 118,000 15.400| 2 400|_ 2,715,665|__ 2,540,007 
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STATISTICS OF CITIES OF 50,000 POPULATION OR OVER—Continued 


Assessed 


Popula- Bonded Sinking Total 
s tion, Lae Bees Indebted- | Fund or nee Expendi- 
1910 |ihousands $1,000 ness Surplus tures 
Jersey City, N.J..| 267,779| 257,640 MOO! - Ai kevererere 4,360,4391 . 2... 5.2.5 oe) eee 
Johnstown, Pa... 55,482 47,423} 4.50 586,000 282,296 422,285 321,356 
Kansas City, Kan. 82,331 90,367| 6.76 2,393,490 379,220| 3,056,089] 2,878,554 
Kansas City, Mo..{ 248,381] 177,845] 12.50 6,121,000! 1,113,206} 8,554,179) 9,058,273 
Lawrence, Mass. . 85,892 75,449] 17.60 2,867,400 266,304| 1,897,896} 1,740,364 
Los Angeles, Cal..} 319,198] 481,483] 16.00 | 36,218,625] 3,114,061] 14,042,885] 19,855, 073 
Louisville, Ky....} 223,928) 197,500) 17.60 | 11,587,200} 1,387,783] 4,186,949] 4, "490, 283 
Lowell, Mass... .. 106,294} 84,694] 19.00 | 2,504,777 468,964... 3 cus ee 
Lynn, Mass...... 89,336 81,529} 19.40 4,665,100} 1,251,684] 4,335,439] 4,394,078 
Manchester, N. H. 70,063 71,697| 15.20 1,829,000 739,192] 2,018,780] 2,030,150 
Memphis, Tenn...| 131,105) 110,519] 15.80 4,930,000} «occu eed Breer ion sO o es 
Milwaukee, Wis. .} 353,857] 460,548] 15.88 9,289,750 914,100] 13,150,862} 13,011,950 
Minneapolis, Minn.| 301,408] 213,398) 32.19 | 18,839,900} 4,323,003) 10,031,485] 10,047,590 
Mobile, Ala...... 51,521 33,032} 11.00 8,948,500 | 5 :sc-. 00.5 .0fcil| eoste ewan eee 
Nashville, Tenn. 110,364 77,161} 15.00, 6,113,204 212,533) 2,086,142} 2,464,923 
Newark, N. Ae 347,460} 383,864] 20.40 | 29,685,200} 8,175,145} 9,345,236] 9,343,640 
NewBedford, Mass.| 96,652 101,562} 19.30 9,393,000] 1,925,565) .. . «)...s1a5 ere ener 
New Haven, Conn] 133,605} 139,779] 17.50 By 626,500 11,854| 3,083,109] 3,061,862 
New Orleans, ha. 339,075] 245,458 2 00) |, 38;400;517]\< 36. Jae eine 7,560,551) 7,560,551 
-10 
New York, N. Y. .|4,766,883/8,204,862 ne 1,164,440,884|299,179,241/631,568,077| 630,081,004 
19. : 
Norfolk, Va...... 67,452] 67,206} 16.50 9/228,084) . 1,111,401)... nee eee 
Oakland, Cal.. 150,174} 144,991] 29.70 5,584,155 None 5,343,699} 4,793,960 - 
OklahomaC’y, Okla 64,205 72,171| 8.50 3,718,500 300,000} 1,100,380 1760,212 
Omaha, Neb..... 124,096 32,846} 64.80 6,120,000)... < sis osc ole|'s aie cuales Ce eee 
Passaic, NJ... 54,773 42,859] 17.50 1,842,750 148,975] 1,812,711] 1,936,086 
Paterson, N.J....} 125,600] 101,993] 16.60 4,616,500 879,832} 7,005,257} 6,990,144 
Pawtucket, R.I.. 51,622 0 741| 16.50 5,864,000} 1,460,134) 2,632,992) 2,601,292 
Peoria, DN acc 66,950 2,084! 59.50 537,000 47,000} 1,120,907) 1,094,648 
Philadelphia, Pa. ./1,549,008}1 5G 323] 15.00 |112,730,350| 16,273,665] 49,052,010) 53,071,600 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 533,905] 758,366} 13.40 32) 1903,435] 2,648,313] 27,072,784| 18,144,909 
Portland, Me..... 58,571 67,093 21.20 2'955,166 wisisieie eal oi] s cies ake Ree eee 
Portland, Ore....| 207,214] 308,975! 7.70 | 25,599,763] 1,973,073|..........|.<...-+s06 
Providence, R.1..| 224,326] 334,769] 16.50 | 18,505,000) 8,770,761| 8,177,721| 8,090,194 
Reading, Pa...... 96,071) 56,243} 10.00 1,686,000 243,887 721,280 4,322 
Richmond, Va....| 127,628] 148,768] 14.00 | 12,010,958] 2,883,560] 4,587,868] 4,303,516 
Rochester, N. Y..| 218,149] 188,809] 19.515] 17,169,600] 1,238,762] 8,815,885] 8,490,804 
Saginaw, Mich. 50,510} 37,777] 17.74 2,162,570 102,889} 1,372,577} 1,337,080 
Salt Lake C’y, Ut. 92,777| 66,400] 38.65 4,370,000 12,192} 1,681,267} 1,553,734 
San Antonio, Tex. 96,614 92,332} 11.60 2,574,500 556,145}... 2.0) Dee 
San Francisco, Cal.}| 416,912] 623,844] 22.42 33; 836, 500 673,858] 29,086,909] 27,785,215 
Savannah, Ga 65,064 51,441} 13.90 2) 616,000 one 1,339,752] 1,317,960 
Schenectady, N. Y. 72,826 53,754| 23.30 41272'852 783,264] 2,623,101) 2,682,731 
Scranton, Pa..... 129,867 81,555| 27.30 1,665,500 440,625] 3. 2. 6 ns. | ee 
Seattle, Wash....| 237,194] 212,929] 34.57 | 15,297,380 one | 16,795,100} 17,161,850 
Somerville, Mass. 77,236 64,916) 18.80 1,674,000 None 3,088,455] 3,198,784 
South Bend, Ind..} 53,684] 28,290] 12.90 459,500 9,578 769,025 711,938 
Spokane, Wash...| 104,402, 89,779] 13.00 4,760,000 124,371] 4,584,924! 4,875,427 
Springfield, Ill... . 51,678} 17,677) 53.10 754,700 290,545 370,230 353,265 
Springfield, Mass. 88,926} 149,530} 15.50 4,404,500 874,880] 0.06.0... cee 
St. Joseph, Mo... 77,403] 39,536] 13.00 972,350 18,876 677,000 647,000 
St. Louis, Mo..../ 687,029} 601,301] 22.20 | 23,806,690] 1,936,258] 15,151, 874 14,167,821 
St.Paul, Minn.:..; 214,744] 133,459] 28.20 | 10,126,000 UG 479, 141 
Syracuse, N. Y...] 137,249] 136,992] 16.24 9,966,706 6,692,148 
Tacoma, Wash... 83,743 73,298] 12.00 | 11,449,585 9,072,996 
Terre Haute, Ind. 58,157 35,047] 11.50 502,000). 417,937|.5..... 2. J] eee 
Toledo, Ohio..... 168,497} 223,939] 14.00 9,672,244) 2,001,661 4,685,661 
Trenton, N.J.... 96,815 74,204| 21.00 7,521,493] 2,006,088)... 2... ..« «|. Serene 
ETOV ING X yicetere 76,813 59,030] 22.82 4,494,892 3,399,189 
Utica, NoYes 74,419 44,565| 22.34 2,134,493 3,042,724 
Washington, D.C.! 331,069] 330,332] 15.00 7,610,850 14,661,805 
Waterbury, Conn. 73,141 67,900} 15.99 | 3,087,000] 89,008] 00... cc. os) oe 
Wichita, Kan..... 52,450] 64,665] 19.20 } 1,852,020 538,470 
Wilmington, Del.. 87,411) 55,453] 15.30 3,790,350) ov isicce coos seifleve «ace nie Ol eee 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 67,105| 57,768] 7.00 1,286,400 654,247 
Worcester, Mass..| 145,986) 153,058} 17.20 | 12, 076, 625]. 4,790,615]). ... 6 ac0 24.2 0] ee 
Yonkers, N. Y: 79,803 76,984| 28.99 8, 173, 921 282,145 6,022,058 
Youngstown, Ohio. 139,084 ; 2/823,341 50, 


1 Does not include cost of operating city schools. 
2 First class property; second class, 4,687; third class, 2,515. 
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VIII. TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


Frank McIntyre 


ALASKA 


Economic Conditions. — Economic 
conditions in Alaska have not mate- 
rially changed. No important devel- 
opment may be expected until pro- 
vision is made for the development of 
the coal and natural resources of the 
territory and for the construction of 
railroads and trails. Both of these 
subjects are receiving the considera- 
tion of the executive department, as 
well as of Congress, and the outlook 
for some action is now brighter than 
it has been at any time in the past. 

Government.—On May 1, John F. 
A. Strong, of Juneau, was appointed 
Governor of Alaska to succeed Walter 
F. Clark. The first session of the 
Alaska. legislature convened on March 
3 at Juneau. During the 60-days’ 
session considerable progressive legis- 
lation was enacted. Eighty-four laws 
were passed, the first being to extend 
the elective franchise to such women 
in the territory as had the qualifica- 
tions required of male citizens. The 
Governor of Alaska reports that the 
work of the legislature was such as 
amply to demonstrate that the people 
of Alaska are fully capable of govern- 
ing themselves. 

Education.—Six new schools for 
white children were established dur- 
ing the year, there now being 26 
schools for white children, employing 
37 teachers. with a total enrollment 
of 943 pupils. A law for compulsory 
education of children between eight 
and 16 years was passed by the legis- 
lature. 

Health—During the year special 
attention was given to the health of 
the natives. It is proposed to estab- 
lish a chain of small hospitals along 
the coast. The principal disease is 
tuberculosis. of which all forms are! 


present. There were no serious out- 
breaks of epidemics during the year. 
Mild cases of measles and diphtheria 
were reported at a few places, and an 
epidemic of scarlet fever was confined 
to one town. Two cases of smallpox 
occurred on Kodiak Island. 

Railroads.—The report of the Alaska 
Railways Commission, appointed by 
Act of Congress approved Aug. 24, 
1912, to make a general report on the 
transportation question in Alaska, 
with special reference to the possible 
railroad routes from the seaboard to 
the coal fields and the interior, was 
submitted to Congress by President 
Taft with a special message on Feb. 6. 
The Commission found that railway 
connections with open ports on the 
Pacific are imperative if the fertile 
regions of inland Alaska and its min- 
eral resources are to be utilized. The 
report describes all of the practicable 
railway routes for reaching the inte- 
rior and the ocean terminals. The 
result of a comparison of the proposed 
routes is thus summarized in President 
Taft’s message: 

Railroad development in Alaska should 

proceed first by means of two inde- 
pendent railroad systems, hereafter to 
be connected and supplemented as, may 
be justified by future development. One 
of these lines should connect the valley 
of the Yukon and its tributary, the 
Tanana, with tidewater; and the other 
should be devoted to the development 
and needs of the Kuskokwim and the 
Susitna. 
The railways recommended constitute 
two independent systems of a total 
of 733 miles of new construction at 
an estimated cost of $35,000,000. The 
Commission and President Taft recom- 
mended the construction and owner- 
ship of the roads by the Government, 
President Taft saying: 


I am very much opposed to govern- 
ment operation, but I believe that goy- 
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ernment ownership with private opera- 
tion under lease is the proper solution 
of the difficulties here presented. 


Bills embodying the recommendations 
of the Commission have been debated 
in both houses of Congress. The leg- 
islation is strongly urged by the Gov- 
ernor in his annual report and by the 
President in his annual message. 
(See also XXIII, Civil Engineering.) 

Roads.—The report of the Alaskan 
Railways Commission laid great stress 
upon the necessity, as supplementing 
railroads, of wagon road and trail 
construction. The work of building 
wagon roads and trails has been car- 
ried on during the year by the Alas- 
kan Road Commission, which reports 
a total mileage up to June 30, 1913, 
as follows: wagon road, 862 miles; 
sled road, 617 miles; trail, 2,166 miles. 

Industries.—The mineral output in 
1912 was valued at $22,537,821, as 
compared with $20,650,000 in 1911. 
The decrease in the output of gold is 
due, in part, to the exhaustion of 
placer areas and, in part, to a dry 
Spring and Summer unparalleled in 
the history of mining in those regions. 
A few new placer gold discoveries were 
made during the year. The supply of 
coal is unlimited, but the coal fields 
being still withheld from development, 
the people have been compelled to im- 
port coal for domestic fuel and for 
industrial purposes from foreign coun- 
tries, largely from British Columbia 
and not infrequently from Japan and 
Australia, the amount of such impor- 
tation being 102,169 tons, valued at 
$492,301. 

The fisheries of Alaska are one of 
its most valuable commercial and in- 
dustrial assets, the output being sec- 
ond only to the production of gold 
and other metals. Statistics for 1912 
show that there were 24,263 persons 
engaged in this industry, an increase 
of 6,331 over the number of persons so 
engaged in 1911. The total invest- 
ments in fisheries in 1912, exclusive 
of the off-shore cod and halibut fish- 
eries, was $35,239,016, as compared 
with $22.671,387 in 1911, of which 
nearly 90 per cent. was in the salmon- 
eanning business. The total of fur 
shipments in 1912 aggregated $794,- 
156.63. A recent census of the seal 
herd showed that there were 215,940 
seals of all classes. The number of 


skins shipped was 3,764, the proceeds 
amounting to $130,640.57. 

It is estimated that the total num- 
ber of natives affected by the reindeer 
industry is 6,500, and that the total 
value of all the reindeer herds of 
Alaska is $1,162,060. Reports show 
a total of 38,476 reindeer in 1912, an 
increase of 4,747 over the number in 
1911. Agricultural development is 
promising, but awaits the building of 
railroads and wagon roads and the 
consequent reduction of the cost of 
transportation. 

Commerce.—The volume of mer- 
chandise shipments, including pre- 
cious metals and copper, between 
Alaska and the United States and be- 
tween the territory and foreign coun- 
tries in the fiseal year 1913 was the 
largest in the history of the territory, 
amounting to $67,150,519. The great- 
est advance noted in the shipments 
from Alaska was in salmon, where 
there was an increase of $2,875,791. 
Increased shipments to Alaska are 
noted in the items of coal, lumber, 
hardware and provisions. 

The exportation of Alaskan prod- 
ucts to the United States for the last 
three fiscal years has been as follows: 


1911 


$ 

Gold cis ces 15,081,620]17,156,989| 14,576,015 
Fish and fish 

products. ..|11,175,712]14,300,240/17,202,287 


All other mer- 
chandise...| 2,638,112] 7,297,472) 5,934,971 


1912 1913 
$ $ 


GUAM 


Economic Condition.—The comman- 
der of the naval station, who is the 
Governor, reports that the general 
condition of the island remains satis- 
factory. The area of land on which 
erops have been planted has increased 
enormously in the past twelve months. 
It is expected that the copra output 
will be unusually large. Public works 
and improvements have been pushed 
to the utmost. The native population 
is 12,448, an increase of 309 during 
the year. 

Education.—The schools of the 
island are steadily improving and the 
people are taking a great interest in 
the cause of education. During the 
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year $2,435.54 was expended for school 
repairs, furniture, ete., including the 
new school. building at Yigo, which 
was opened for attendance on Feb. 17. 
The school enrollment is 1,946. 

Sanitation —Owing to the improve- 
ment in sanitary conditions, the al- 
most universal worm treatment, and 
the instruction in hygiene given the 
school children, the general health of 
the native population is believed .to 
be slowly improving, in spite of the 
widespread epidemic of measles and 
mumps and the increased activity of 
‘chickenpox. Over 1,500 cases of mea- 
sles have been reported, but no deaths 
have resulted from this disease. Seven 
deaths occurred from leprosy and six 
new cases were discovered, but, in 
accordance with recommendations of 
the Governor for the past few years, 
all lepers were removed to the Philip- 
pine Leper Colony at Culion, so the 
island is free from this disease for the 
first time in many years. Gangosa is 
-under control, although during the 
year 22 cases were added to the list 
and. there were six deaths due to this 
disease. Despite the precautions given 
the native inhabitants, 50 deaths oc- 
curred from various forms of tubercu- 
losis, which, however, is a slight de- 
crease from last year, and as soon as 
the tuberculosis sanatorium which is 
being built is completed, a gradual 
diminution in the number of cases and 
deaths from this disease is hoped for. 
No new intestinal parasites were dis- 
covered during the last fiscal year. 

Commerce and Industries.—The to- 
tal imports for the year amounted to 
$160,232.77, those from the United 
States having increased from $54,- 
300.24 in 1913 to $75,556.59. The 
exports amounted to $37,371.89, most- 
ly copra, a marked decrease from last 
year. Owing to the drought in the 
Spring of 1913 and the typhoons, only 
567 tons of copra were exported, as 
against 1,047 tons in the preceding 
year. 


HAWAII 


Economic Condition.—Prosperity and 
progress have characterized the last 
year in Hawaii, as it has for the past 
several years. To even a greater ex- 
tent than Porto Rico, the prosperity 
of Hawaii is dependent on the sugar 
industry. The reduction of the tariff 


on sugar after March 1, 1914, with 
free sugar after May 1, 1916, as pro- 
vided in the Tariff Act of 1913, is 
quite a blow to this industry in the 
territory, the result of which cannot 
be foretold. During the year 55 cor- 
porations were created, and five large 
steamers were added to the transpor- 
tation service. The past two years 
have been marked'by extensive con- 
struction of public works, for which 
appropriations of $4,503,970.09 were 
made, 

Legislation—The seventh legisla- 
ture of the territory began its biennial 
session on Feb. 19. The session was 
characterized by the harmonious rela- 
tions between the houses and between 
the legislature with the executive au- 
thority. The legislation was distinct- 
ly progressive. The number of bills 
passed was 170, the largest passed by 
any legislature of Hawaii. Among 
the important acts were the creation 
of a Public Utilities Commission with 
broad powers, a direct-primary law, 
and a law prohibiting political contri- 
bution by corporations. 

Population.—A recent census shows 
the population on June 30, 1913, to 
have been 217,744, an increase of 13.46 
per cent. since the census of 1910. 
The most noticeable feature is the 
rapid increase in the number of Fili- 
pinos, 5,747 having been introduced 
by the sugar planters during the year, 
bringing the total introduced in the 
last four years up to 13,715. The lack 
of efficient labor continues the great 
problem in the territory. Strong ef- 
fort has been made to strengthen the 
Caucasian element in the population 
by introducing European labor. In 
the six and one-half years ending 
June 30, 1913, the territory introduced 
15,012 immigrants from Spain, Por- 
tugal and Russia, of whom 5,399 were 
men, at a cost of $227.26 per man. 

Education.—The new financial policy 
adopted two years ago for the public 
schools is operating well and has re- 
sulted in an increase in the number of 
teachers and pupils and in the average 
efficiency of the teachers in conse- 
quence of the payment of higher sal- 
aries. The sum of $946,541.50 was 
expended for school purposes during 
the year. There are now 161 public 
schools and 51 private schools; 674 
teachers in public schools and 312 in 
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private schools; 25,631 pupils in pub- 
lie schools and 7,307 in private 
schools. 

Sanitation—All of the islands are 
now fairly well protected by a well 
organized and efficient sanitation 
service. There were no epidemics 
during the year. The number of 
deaths from all causes was 3,232, the 
greatest number (426) from pneu- 
monia, and 341 from tuberculosis. 
The mosquito and rat campaigns at 
Honolulu and Hilo have been con- 
tinued with beneficial results. There 
are at present 726 lepers in the ter- 
ritory. 

Commerce and Industries.—The sug- 
ar exportations continue to be much 
larger than all other exports com- 
bined, though there was a large de- 
erease from the amount of the pre- 
ceding year, due to a shortage in the 


erop on account of drought. The 
pineapple industry has increased 


about fivefold during the last five 
years and continues to show a vigor- 
ous growth. The exportations of 
coffee have also greatly increased. 
The total value of the external trade 
for the year was $79,474,880. Dur- 
ing the last six years the imports 
from continental United States have 
more than doubled. The following 
table shows the values of the princi- 
pal local products shipped from Ha- 
waii to the United States and for- 
eign countries in the last three years: 


1911 
$ $ 


Sugar........ 36,704,656/49, 961,536 /36,662,227 
Coffee......- 346,507} 397,761) 492,883 


Fruit and nuts} 2,173,218) aera) 4,055,622 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Peace and Order.—The condition of 
peace and good order, continued 
throughout the year, with the excep- 
tion of the occasional disorders 
among the Moros, which may be ex- 
pected to continue for some years. 
Reference was made in the last issue 
of the YEAR Book (1912, p. 224) to 
the success of the disarmament of 
the Moros under an executive order 
of the provincial governor of Sep- 
tember, 1911. There was reason to 
believe that this disarmament would 


be completed without bloodshed, and 
it is not possible to say with cer- 
tainty that the few outbreaks of this 
year, which have been ascribed to dis- 
armament, were properly due to this 
cause. In June, however, General 
Pershing, Governor of the Moro Prov- 
ince, found it necessary to lead a 
government foree against a band of 
turbulent Moros fortified at Bagsak, 
who were killed or captured in a seri- 
ous engagement on June 11, in which 
the regular troops lost 14 killed (see 
also XII, The Army). The disarma- 
ment is steadily progressing, nearly 
3,000 arms having been turned in dur- 
ing the year. 

Political Conditions.—Political ex- 
citement in the islands was greater 
during the year than at any time 
since the close of the Philippine in- 
surrection. Striking evidence of the 
progress made in the islands is the 
fact that throughout the excitement 
there has been no public disorder. 
The excitement was due to the in- 
auguration, for the first time since 
we have had control of the Philip- 
pine Islands, of a Democratic Admin- 
istration. There was a feeling among 
business people and the more con- 
servative element in the islands that 
the agitation preceding the incoming 
of the Democratic Administration 
would lead to disorder when people 
who had been misled by agitators to 
expect revolutionary changes would 
find the new Administration continu- 
ing the steady progress accompanied 
by the enforcement of law and the 
protection of property which had 
characterized the American oceupa- 
tion. These forebodings, however, 
were not justified by events. No 
change in the personnel of the Gov- 
ernment was made by the new Ad- 
ministration until September, and no 
pronouncement of policy was made 
until October. The several months 
of waiting were months of complete 
order, accompanied, it is true, by ex- 
citement, but the excitement was 
rather on the part of the conserva- 
tive element than on the part of those 
who had been most active in agitat- 
ing for a change. 

Francis Burton Harrison was ap- 
pointed Governor-General of the Phil- 
ippine Islands on Sept. 2, succeedi 
W. Cameron Forbes, who had redone 
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on Sept. 1. Upon his arrival in the 
Islands on Oct. 6, Mr. Harrison de- 
livered the following message from 
President Wilson, which has been re- 
ceived in the Islands with deep satis- 
faction (see also I, American His- 


tory). 

We regard ourselves as trustees, act- 
ing, not for the advantage of the United 
States, but for the benefit of the people 
of the Philippine Islands. Every step 
we take will be taken with a view to 
the ultimate independence of the Islands 
and as a prepete ice for that indepen- 
dence; and we hope to move towards 
that end as rapidly as the safety and 
the permanent interests of the Islands 
will permit. After each step taken ex- 
perience will guide us to the next. The 
Administration will take one step at 
once. It will give to the native citizens 
of the Islands a majority in the ap- 
pointive Commission, and thus in the 
upper as well as in the lower house of 
the legislature. It will do this in the 
confident hope and expectation that im- 
mediate proof will thereby be given in 
the action of the Commission under the 
new arrangement of the political ca- 
pacity of those native citizens who have 
already come forward to represent and 
lead their people in affairs. 

The Philippine Commission as re- 
organized by President Wilson is com- 
posed as follows, with Mr. Denison’s 
nomination still pending. 
Governor-General and President of Com- 

mission.—Francis Burton Harrison. 

Vice-Governor and Secretary of Public 
Instruction.—Henderson §. Martin. 

Secretary of the Interior.—Winfred T. 
Denison. { 

Secretary of Commerce and Police.— 
Clinton L. Riggs. 

Secretary of Finance and Justice.—Vic- 
torino Mapa, 

Members without portfolios—Jaime C. 
de Veyra, Rafael Palma, Vicente Ilus- 
tre, Vicente Singson. 
Education—Very encouraging ad- 

vance has been made in education 

during 1913, which is chiefly shown 
in the higher standard of the in- 
struction in English, as well as in 
industrial and vocational work, in 
the better school buildings, in the 
improvement in the American and 

Filipino personnel connected with the 

Bureau of Education, and in the ef- 

fectiveness with which the _ pro- 

gramme for physical training is be- 
coming operative. The total enrol- 
ment of Filipino pupils for the year 
was 440,050. Publie instruction has 
not yet been extended to every sec- 
tion of the islands, but a recent al- 
lotment to the Bureau of Education 

made possible the opening of 1,000 

new primary schools which will ac- 


commodate 100,000 additional pupils 
during the year 1913-4. There are 
in the public schools a teaching staff 
of 658 Americans and 7,013 Filipinos, 
120 Americans and 610 Filipinos be- 
ing engaged in instruction in indus- 
trial work. 

Public Works.—The administration 
of Governor Forbes in the Philip-. 
pines, while remarkable for progress 
along many lines, will be longest re- 
membered for the great development 
of public works in the Islands, prin- 
cipally public works of utility in de- 
veloping agriculture and commerce. 
Governor Forbes leaves Manila by far 
the best harbor in the Far East. 
The harbors of Cebu and Iloilo have 
been greatly improved, and improve- 
ments at Zamboanga are now in 
progress. The railroad mileage in 
the Islands has increased from 120 
miles in 1903 to 708 miles in 1913. 
The first-class highways have in- 
creased mileage from 303 in 1907 
to 1,187 on Jan. 1, 1913. Im addi- 
tion to these, there are now 1,305 
miles of second-class and 1,967 miles 
of third-class roads. 

Sanitation.— Continued improve- 
ment in the general health conditions 
of the Philippines was shown during 
the year, but the authorities have 
been greatly disappointed in the per- 
sistency of leprosy. There are now 
3,500 lepers at the leper colony and 
new lepers are being gathered up at 
the rate of about 500 a year. The 
increase in the number of lepers re- 
ported is attributable to the fact that 
owing to better police control over 
the islands, lepers are being brought 
in who hitherto were concealed or 
escaped notice, and the further fact 
that the death rate among the lepers 
is greatly decreased due to the dis- 
covery of a method of preventing 
beri-beri, with which many of them 
are afflicted, and to their good care 
and healthy surroundings. 

Commerce and Industries.—Trade 
returns for the year show a gen- 
erally favorable condition. Imports 
amounted to $56,327,583, an increase 
of $1,777,603 over those of 1912. The 
value of American goods imported 
shows an increase of $4,782,930 over 
last year. Several typhoons passed 
over the islands in October and No- 
vember, 1912, which did considerable 
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damage to the hemp and copra crops, 
and exports were adversely affected 
as a result. Reduced production of 
hemp, however, was more than offset 
by better prices and by the larger 
output of other commodities, and the 
total amount of exports, $53,683,326, 


| exceeded by $3,363,490, the high ree- 


ord of 1912. The exports to the 
United States aeclingd. principally 
the shipments of sugar. The increase 
in trade for four years is shown by 
the following tables of imports and 
exports: 


Imports Exports 
= 

co From the From other To the To other 

United States Countries United States Countries 
BOAO otaksasces ro. ste ene $10,775,301 $26,292,329 $18,741,771 $21,122,398 
oe Ue Ree tan Arcs Aen BA een 5a 19,483,658 30,350,064, 16,716,956 23,061,673 
SOLS aes eee as 20,604,155 33,945,825 . 21,517,777 28,802,059 
BOTS heer iniciene oe ae ete ery 25,387,085 30,940,498 19,848,885 33,834,441 


PORTO RICO 


Economic Conditions.——While pro- 
duction in every industry was large, 
there was during the year almost a 
money crisis in Porto Rico. This 
affected principally the sugar indus- 
try. This industry had, under Amer- 
ican sovereignty, increased so, that 
from approximately 55,000 tons of 
sugar per year prior to the American 
occupation, the amount shipped from 
the island in the fiscal year 1913 was 
383,000 tons. This very rapid de- 
velopment of the industry had been 
accompanied by speculation and an 
extension of cane culture far beyond 
reasonable limits. Whether the re- 
fusal of bankers to extend loans or 
to make advances on the growing 
crop was due to fear of a modifica- 
tion of the sugar tariff or to the be- 
lief that there had been too much 
borrowed on certain sugar properties 
in Porto Rico, the result was a prac- 
tical denial of such loans and exten- 
sions. This resulted in placing sey- 
eral of the smaller sugar properties 
and centrals in the yhands of re- 
ceivers. 

In Porto Rico this industry repre- 
sents more than 60 per cent. of the 
total industries of the island, and 
the result of this may well be im- 
agined. Now that the tariff bill has 
passed with a considerable reduction 
of the tariff on sugar, effective 
March 1, 1914, and free sugar after 
May 1, 1916, it will be necessary for 
the producers of sugar in Porto Rico | 


|this readjustment. 


/can party, and the associations of 


to meet the new conditions. Fortu- 
nately, the money stringency of the 
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past year has prepared the way for 
Notwithstanding 
this, however, the most serious task 
which the government of Porto Rico 
has to look forward to for the next — 
five years is this readjustment of its 
industries so as to meet the changed — 
conditions under which sugar must — 
be hereafter produced. 
Political Conditions—On Nov. 5, 
George R. Colton, who had been Gov- — 
ernor of the island since 1909, re- 
signed; he was succeeded by Arthur 
Yager, of Kentucky. ‘ 
The new Administration is called 
on to meet what is apparently a new 
alignment on the question of Ameri- 
can citizenship in Porto Rico. Here- , 
tofore all of the political parties of 
Porto Rico have favored the grant of 
American citizenship. In 1906 the 
lower house of the legislature, com- 
posed exclusively of the Unionist or 
what ,is now, as then, the majority 
party in Porto Rico, passed a reso- 
lution petitioning Congress to pass a 
citizenship bill. Again in 1910 this 
party urged the passage of a citizen- 
ship bill, but it now seems to have 
changed its attitude on this ques-— 
tion. During the last session of the 
Sixty-second Congress, the House of 
Delegates of Porto Rico cabled to 
members of the Senate, protesting 
against the passage of the bill then 
pending before the Senate. Citizen- 
ship is now urged only by individuals 
of the Unionist party, the Republi- 


organized labor in Porto Rico. This 
change of attitude of the majorit 
party has been concurrent with 
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organization in Porto Rico of a per- 
haps not numerous, but educated, 
group favoring the independence of 
the island. This also is a compara- 
tively recent development of political 
thought in Porto Rico and creates 
another problem for the new Admin- 
istration to meet. 

Legislation—Next in importance to 
Porto Rico to the failure of the citi- 
zenship bill was the passage of the 
Underwood Tariff Act (see Economic 
Conditions, supra). The effect of 


purposes was increased by something 
more than $1,000,000 and, in order 
to provide school accommodations for 
as many as possible of the 295,000 
children between the ages of five 
and 14, an increase of nearly 800 in 
the number of teachers was author- 
ized by the Assembly. Special at- 
tention is still being given to prac- 
tical courses in ,manual training, 
household economy, and agriculture. 
The board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico completed plans 


this Act on the sugar industry can|to open.a College of Law, a College 


only be surmised. Sugar production 
in the island under the old tariff had 
been increased in 13 years over sixfold. 
With the reduction of duty provided 
in the new tariff there is an accom- 
panying reduction of duty on the 
principal articles which enter Porto 
Rico. It is difficult to believe, there- 
fore, that there will not be a consid- 
erable reduction in sugar production. 
The Tariff Act also extended to Porto 
Rico the income-tax provisions of 
that law. The proceeds of the tax 
‘in Porto Rico will acerue to the gov- 
ernment of the island and the tax 
be collected by the internal-revenue 
officers of the insular government. 
The Legislative Assembly at its 
regular session and extra session 
held in 1913 enacted laws of vital 
importance to the advancement of 
the people and the protection of labor. 
The most important of these laws 
followed naturally from the estab- 
lishment of an effective sanitary de- 
partment to which reference was 
made in the last issue of the YEAR 
Book (1912, p. 226). They provide 
for the establishment of a Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium and hospitals in each 
of the seven districts of Porto Rico, 
and for the reorganization of the In- 
stitute of Tropical Medicine for the 
study and treatment of tropical dis- 
eases in the island. Among the other 
important Acts were those regulat- 
ing the work of women and children, 
revising the excise and license taxes, 
and amending the weights and meas- 
ures Jaw. Increased appropriations 
for educational facilities and public 
works were also passed. 
Education—The enrolment in the 
public schools was 161,785, a slight 
increase over that of the year before. 
The annual appropriation for school 


ee 
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of Pharmacy, and a University High 
School. The sum of $14,000,000 has 
been expended for educational pur- 
poses since civil government was es- 
tablished in 1900. Instead of one 
schoolhouse in 1899, there are now 
105 graded school buildings and 264 
rural school buildings, while 1,180 
separate schools are maintained, and 
1,972 teachers are employed in the 
service. 

Sanitation Reference was made in 
the last issue of the YEAR Book 
(1912, p. 226) to the establishment 
in Porto Rico of a non-partisan insu- 
lar sanitary service. The result of 
this legislation has been far more 
satisfactory than was anticipated. 
The outbreak of bubonic plague in 
1912 resulted in giving to the sani- 
tary service the support of the peo- 
ple, which could not so soon have 
been won short of some such calam- 
ity. As a result of the outbreak of 
bubonie plague, rat-proofing and rat 
destruction were taken up dnd are 
still being prosecuted by the insular 
sanitation service. The anti-plague 
measures have been so persistent and 
efficient that the aid rendered by the 
U.S. Public Health Service was found 
to be no longer necessary and has 
been discontinued. The last infected 
rat found in Porto Rico was on Dee. 
21, 1912. No plague rat has been 
found in San Juan since Sept. 10, 
1912, and no case of human plague 
has occurred since Sept. 14, 1912. 

An epidemie of typhoid fever ap- 
peared in Pefiuelas, but was promptly 
overcome by the vaccination of the 
entire population and the adoption of 
the usual protective measures. The 
work of eradicating hookworm is 
progressing, 29,816 cases having been 
treated during the year, resulting in 
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the complete cure of 10,583. The 
most difficult problem confronting the 
health authorities at this time is the 
prevalence of tuberculosis, and, as 
noted above, appropriation was made 
for the construction of hospitals to 
be devoted especially to the treat- 
ment of this disease. Another im- 
portant feature of the health work 
has been the mosquito eradication 
with the resultant decrease in the 
number of cases of malaria. 

Industries and Commerce.—In ex- 
ternal commerce the exports and 
shipments of all products notably in- 
creased, and except in sugar, returns 
therefrom were considerably larger 
than during any previous year. Ex- 
ternal commerce reached an aggre- 
gate of $49,103,565 for the year, 86 
per cent. of exports being shipped to 
the United States. Of the external 
purchases, 90 per cent. were made in 
the mainland markets of the United 
States. Thus Porto Rico has main- 
tained its position as one of the larg- 
est and most valuable customers of 
the United States, which it has be- 
come since free trade with the main- 
land was extended to the island in 
1901. 

Internal business, while developing 
in every line, has naturally been af- 
fected by the depression in the sugar 


industry. Deposits in banking insti- 
tutions show a healthy increase dur- 
ing the year of 17 per cent. Twenty- 
eight new domestic corporations, with 
a paid-in capital of $241,825, and 15 
foreign corporations were officially 
registered and authorized to transact 
business in the island. Increasing 


/ attention has been given to the de- 


velopment of agriculture, resulting in 
an increased acreage under tillage 
and thoroughness of cultivation, as 
well as in a better quality and greater 
quantity of the products of Porto 
Rican agriculture. 

As shown in the table below, there 
was a substantial increase in all the 
agricultural products, but while the 
sugar shipments were nearly 16,000 


tons greater than during the preced- ‘ 


ing year, reaching a total of 383,000 
tons, the reduction in the average 
price of $16 per ton reduced the total 
value of sugar shipments approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 from that of 1912. 
However, in view of the increase in 
returns of other products, the total 
value of all exports and shipments is 
substantially the same as that of last 
year, approximately $49,000,000. The 
following table of exports of the prin- 
cipal products of Porto Rico for the 
year shows the marked material 
progress of the island: 


1910 1911 1912 1913 
SUG AT Se vacdisistolst hasetier ee hone le $23,545,922 $24,479,346 $31,544,063 $26,619,158 
(OOlie We ee Gig heron COE 5,669,602 4,992,779 6,754,913 8,511,316 
Tobacco and its products... . 5,763,214 5,396,783 7,439,042 9,012,257 
Bruitsiand nuts.s...c0 tm c= << 1,635,817 2,073,993 2,377,762 3,120,919 
PNA AS chy WA OSL cry a 1,343,664 2,946,210 1,576,390 1,839,915 


TUTUILA 


The year 1913 was uneventful, 
except that on April 13 a severe 
hurricane passed over the island and 
caused considerable damage to cocoa- 
nut trees, besides destroying the 
banana and bread-fruit plantations. 
This caused an unusual scarcity of 
food, and it was necessary to order 
foreign food from Sydney. 

Education.—The Governor reports 
that there has been practically no 
change in the school system during 
the year. Owing to the lack of funds 
for school purposes, it has been im- 
possible to erect schoolhouses and em- 


ploy a sufficient number of trained 
teachers, and the condition of the 
schools is still unsatisfactory. The 
Governor renews his recommendation 
that the public schools be taken over 
by the Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Three Samoan_ boys have 
been sent to the Hilo boarding school, 
Hawaii, at the expense of the island 
government. The schools of the 
Western District have been conducted 
during the year in .a_ satisfactory 
manner by the Marist Brothers, who 
are paid $1,000 per year by the is- 
land government. A new Catholic 
school was constructed directly op- 
posite the Naval Station on Pago 
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Pago Bay, but this school receives 
no financial or other aid from the 
island government. 

Health.—The general health of the 
natives has been good. The Samoan 
Hospital, completed in September, 
1912, has proved to be very success- 
ful; 2,517 persons were examined 
and treated therein, and 187 opera- 
tions were performed. The most 
prevalent diseases are tuberculosis, 
yaws, eye diseases and intestinal 
parasitical infections. These diseases 
receive the careful attention of the 


Board of Health, which holds its reg- 
ular meetings once a month. 
Finances.—The finances are in good 
condition. The crop of copra, still 
handled by the government, may be 
somewhat reduced in 1913, owing 
to the unfavorable weather. The 
amount produced up to June 30 was 
14 tons less than that produced dur- 
ing the same, period of the year 
1912. The contract for the 1913 
copra crop was awarded at a price 
of $100.25 per ton, an increase of 
$6.50 over the 1912 contract price. 
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Francis M. Burpick 


FOREIGN JURISPRUDENCE 


International Bills of Exchange.— 
The draft of a uniform law on bills 
of exchange, referred to in the YEAR 
Boox for 1911 (p. 149), was again 
taken up at the second Hague Confer- 
ence on this subject in 1912, and 
given a final form for adoption. All 
the leading commercial nations of 
Continental Europe and of Latin 
America bound themselves at this 
conference to secure the enactment 
of this uniform law by their various 
legislatures. It is expected that with- 
in two or three years, every commer- 
cial state, except Great Britain and 
her dependencies and the United 
States, will have adopted this law. 
If this expectation is realized, inter- 
national trade will then need to con- 
cern itself with but two legal sys- 
tems governing bills of exchange. 

This conference took up also the 
subject of international checks. Con- 
tinental law does not treat a check 
as a species of a bill of exchange, as 
does our law, but as a legal instru- 
ment quite distinct from a bill. It 
requires, therefore, a separate statute 
for its definition and regulation. The 
conference adopted a series of resolu- 
tions formulating the principles in 
accordance with which a draft for a 
uniform law of checks is to be made. 
This will be considered at a future 
conference, and will be adopted un- 
doubtedly by the countries which 
have not accepted the English legal 
conception of the check. The report 
of the United States commissioner, 
Charles A. Conant, on the conference 
of 1912 and on the proposed law of 
checks, has been printed as Sen. Doe. 
No. 162, 63d Cong., lst Sess., by the 
Government; and presents an inter- 


esting account of the proceedings 
and an instructive discussion of the 
differences between our law of checks 
and that proposed by the second 
Hague Conference. He points out 
that the use of checks is unfettered 
in this country 

except by such regulations as are nec- 
essary to protect parties in interest 
against fraud. These regulations are the 
fruit of banking experience crystallized 
into positive law, and possess a sim- 
plicity and flexibility which is lackin 


in most of the systems of Continental: 


Burope. The employment of checks in 
those countries is surrounded by formali- 
ties which are the outgrowth of different 
methods of banking organization, dif- 
ferent methods of doing business, and 
the fiscal necessities of the state. 

Legislation.—That the general trend 
of legislation throughout the world is 
markedly humanitarian, and follows 
similar lines in all civilized nations, 
cannot be doubted.* 

Belgium has enacted a statute for 
the purpose of safeguarding the phys- 
icat' and moral environment of chil- 
dren. It has been under discussion 
in the Belgian Parliament for nearly 
a decade, and embodies many’ provi- 
sions which have been found to work 
well in this country, including one 
for a new magistracy, the “Children’s 
Judge.” 

Legislation of a similar character 
has been enacted in France, though 
the French statute does not provide 
for separate juvenile courts. Exist- 
ing laws relating to tenements for 
the poor, to pensions for working- 
men, and to frauds in the sale of mer- 
chandise, especially adulterated arti- 


1See the Annual Bulletin of the Com- 


arative Law Bureau of the American 


ar Association, July, 1913 
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eles, have been amended, with a view 
to securing greater protection to the 
poor and helpless. 

The volume of public statutes in 
Great Britain for the second and third 
years of George V looks surprisingly 
small to a citizen of the United States; 
it contains only 146 pages, compris- 
ing 31 chapters. The most important 
of these are the Minimum Wage 
Act (Chap. 2, A. Y. B., 1912, p. 130); 
the Shops Regulation Acts (Chaps. 3 
and 24), directing that “no assistant 
in such a shop shall be employed for 
more than 65 hours a week, exclusive 
of meal times, and shall be given 32 
whole holidays on a week day in 
each year and 26 whole holidays on 
Sunday in every year, with certain in- 
tervals for meals”; amendments to 
the White Slave Act (Chap. 20); 
amendments to the Aerial Navigation 
Act (Chap. 22), enlarging the author- 
ity of the Secretary of State for War 
on this topic; amendments to the 
Trades Union Law (Chap. 30); and 
an Act to consolidate and amend the 
law relating to Pilotage (Chap. 31). 
The most important statutes for the 
third and fourth year of George V 
are the Children’s (Employment 
Abroad) Act (Chap. 7), restricting 
young persons from going abroad for 
the purpose of performing for profit; 
the Herring Fishery (Branding) Act 
(Chap. 9), a bit of pure-food legisla- 
tion; the Fabrics (Misdescription) 
Act (Chap. 17), making the misde- 
scription of inflammable. goods a 
crime punishable in a summary man- 
ner; the Forgery Act (Chap. 27), con- 
solidating, simplifying, and amending 
the law relating to forgery; and the 
Mental Deficiency Act (Chap. 28). 
(See also IV, The United Kingdom.) 

Upon becoming a member of the 
union for the protection of authors 
of literary and artistic works, under 
the Treaty of Berlin of 1908, Holland 
found it necessary to revise its legis- 
lation on this subject. Its new law 
extends protection to all publications 
and writings, without regard to their 
artistie or literary value. While the 
copyright of a portrait or photograph 


1This Act was passed to correct the 
defects of existing law. See ‘Some 
Anomalies and Shortcomings of Lunacy 
Law,” 29 Law Quarterly Review, 179, 
April, 1913. 


belongs to the photographer, he is 
not allowed -‘to publish it without ob- 
taining the consent of the subject 


| painted or photographed, during his 


life, or of his next of kin for a 
period of ten years after his death.” 
The law, it will be observed, accords 
even greater protection to the right 
of privacy than does the statute of 
New York of a similar character (L. 
1903, Ch. 132). 

The various states of Latin Amer- 
ica have shown themselves subject to 
the same legislative currents that pre- 
vail elsewhere. Argentina permits 
foreign corporations to do business 
in that country, providing that they 
file proofs of their legal organization 
in their home state. Bolivia and 
Nicaragua recognize the validity of 
civil marriages, and Ecuador has ac- 
corded to married women the right to 
make contracts as well as to buy, 
hold, and convey real estate without 
their husbands’ consent. Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua have entered upon la- 
bor legislation, regulating the pay- 
ment of wages and the arbitration of 
labor disputes. 

While legislative activity has not 
been great in Spain, it has extended 
to the “construction of cheap houses,” 
regulating their rentals and exempt- 
ing them from taxation for 20 years. 
It has reformed the contract of ap- 
prenticeship in the interests of the 
apprentice. It has fixed the tariff of 
attorneys’ fees for many kinds of 
service at a very low figure; regulated 
the capitalization of corporations; 
provided for the better treatment of 
women employees in stores; limited 
the hours of labor in mines, and pro- 
hibited the employment of children 
under 16 and of women in any kind 
of subterranean labor. 

Judicial Decisions.—A Belgian court 
has no more doubt than an English 
or American court would have that 
a promise to marry a woman within 
eight months or to pay her 7,000 fr. 
in consideration of her cohabiting 
with the promisor is void as against 
public policy (Court of Appeal, Liége, 
Pasicraisie Belge, 1913, 1, 9); or that 
a court should decree the dissolution 
of a partnership which could be con- 
tinued only at a loss (Tribunal of 
Commerce, Ghent, ibid., 1912, III, 
103). 
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The rights of a pledgee in France 
to property which has not been actu- 
ally delivered to him, under Art. 92, 
Code of Commerce, and Art. 2076, Civil 
Code, are different from those secured 
by the English common law, as shown 
in Liquid, de la Soc. la Cellulose 
francaise v. Soc. Générale (Cass.-Req., 
2 Jan., 1912). In Larose v. Naux 
(Cass.-Civ., 20 April, 1912) it was 
held that the French Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act extended the liability of 
the employer to an accident befalling 
his employee, through chance or the 
latter’s unskillfulness, in falling and 
breaking his leg while entering a 
hotel after a business engagement 
with a customer. 

With the foregoing case may be 
compared two recent decisions under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts in 
England, which are adverse to the 
employee. In one the question was 
whether a journeyman baker whose 
right hand had been injured by frost- 
bite while driving on his rounds in 
his employer’s cart was entitled to 
compensation as for an “injury by 
accident arising out of and in the 
course of the employment”; the 
House of Lords affirmed the decisions 
of the lower courts that it was not 
(Warner v. Couchman, 1912, A. C. 35, 
81 L. J. K. B. 45). Im the other 
case, the employee was killed by a 
drunken bully because he warned the 
bully not to stand so near the horse 
which deceased was driving, lest the 
horse might hurt him. Such death 
was held not the result of an acci- 
dent arising out of and in the course 
of employment (Mitchinson v. Day, 
19130 KB 60stts2 Teta Ka B. 
421). 

In both of these cases, as in most 
of the cases in England under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, the 


controversy involves no broad legal. 


principle. It calls for the determina- 
tion of a question of fact, or for the 
construction of a statutory phrase. 
Sir Frederick Pollock has referred to 
these decisions as “the wearisome 


tale of Workmen’s Compensation 
Cases” (29 Law Quarterly Review, 
247). It was supposed that this leg- 


islation would do away with a great 
mass of litigation, but the Law Re- 
ports show that this expectation has 
not been realized. The number of 


litigated cases between employers and 
employees going to the House of 
Lords has greatly increased since the 
enactment of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts, while the total number in 
all of the courts is enormous. The 
Complete Current Digest of the Law 
Reports, of Aug. 1, 1913, devotes 40 
fine-type columns to these cases. In- 
deed, so numerous have they become 
that many treatises have been pub- 
lished with a view of deducing the 
principles of law established by the 
decisions. One of the latest of such 
books devotes 76 closely printed pages 
to the exposition of the first section 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Certainly the statute has not realized 
the expectations of its sponsors as a 
statement of legal rules which could 
not be misunderstood even by the 
man in the street and could be swift- 
ly and unerringly administered by 
lay arbitrators. 

Rickards v. Lothian (1913, A. C. 
263, 82 L. J. P. C. 42) is notable as 
showing the disposition of English 
courts to narrow the doctrine of Ry- 
lands v. Fletcher (L. R. 3 H. L. 330). 
It holds that a landlord who had pro- 
vided on the top floor a water sup- 
ply and lavatory for all tenants of 
the building was not liable for dam- 
ages to the goods of a tenant on a 
lower floor, inflicted by the overflow 
of water from the lavatory, caused 
by the malicious act of a third per- 
son who choked the overflow pipe and 
turned on the tap. The Privy Coun- 
cil declared that the landlord in sup- 
plying the lavatory was putting his 
land to a reasonable and ordinary 
use and not “to some special use, 
bringing with it increased danger to 
others.” They also declared that had 
the use been of such a hazardous 
character, the landlord would not 
have been liable, as the damage was 
not due in any legal sense to his acts, 
but to the malicious act of another, 
which he had no reason to anticipate. 

The House of Lords has decided 
that, under the Trades Dispute Act 
of 1906, “no action in respect of any 
tortious act alleged to have been com- 
mitted by or on behalf of a. trade 
union can be entertained by any 
court, whether such tortious act was 
or was not committed in contempla- 
tion or furtherance of a trade dis- 
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pute” (Vacher & Sons v. London So- 
ciety of Compositors, 1913, 82 L. J. 
K. B, 232). Another interesting deci- 
sion connected with trade unions is 
that of Oram vy Hutt (1913, 1 Ch. 
259, 82 L. J. Ch. 152), holding that 
a union is guilty of maintenance and 
acts ultra vires in paying the costs of 
a slander suit brought by one of its 
officers for slanders reflecting upon 
his management of the union.. The 


LEGISLATIVE 


Volume of Legislation.—No one can 
even glance at the columns of Session 
Laws of the current year without 
amazement at the volume of legisla- 
tive output. California leads the 
van, and its legislators appear to be 
proud of this distinction, for they 
print in the forefront of the huge 
bulk of session laws for 1913 the 
name of the author of each act. 
These acts number 699, besides 99 
joint resolutions and constitutional 
amendments, and fill 1,746 closely 
printed pages. In addition to the 
foregoing, the constitution as it stood 
before these amendments is reprinted, 
covering 50 pages insmalltype. Such 
a document is not limited to outlin- 
ing a frame of government, but is 
filled with multifarious details sug- 
gested by petty and temporary con- 
troversies. 
courages, if it does not necessitate, 
annual broods of amendments. But, 
the California legislators of 1913 did 
not stop with proposing changes in 
the constitution. They tinkered with 
multitudes of existing statutes and 
added a vast mass of new legislation. 
It is fair to say that a different spirit 
prevailed in some of the other legis- 
latures. Connecticut limited itself to 
241 chapters, occupying but 271 pages; 
and South Carolina and Texas showed 
almost as great self-restraint. 

Referendum Petitions. — In accord- 
ance with the California constitution, 
four important acts of 1913 have been 
subjected to the referendum hold up. 
These are the Red Light Abatement 
Act (Ch. 17), the Blue-Sky Act (Ch. 
353), Non-Sale of Game Act (Ch, 
579), and the Water Commission Act 
(Ch. 586). But for referendum peti- 
tions, these statutes would have be- 


Such a constitution en-! 


costs thus paid amounted to £949, 
which the defendants in the above en- 
titled action were compelled to re- 
store to the union’s treasury. An ac- 
tion for misapplication of funds or 
for illegal expulsion may be main- 
tained against the union, such pro- 
ceedings being founded in contract 
and not in tort (Parr v. Lancashire 
and Cheshire Miners’ Fed., 1913, 1 
Ch. 366, 82 L. J. Ch. 193). 


TENDENCIES 


they are suspended until the general 
election in November, 1914, when they 
will be submitted to the electors. At 
the election in November, 1912, sev- 
eral acts passed by the legislature of 
1911 were repealed by popular vote. 

Initiative Statutes.— Perhaps the 
most extraordinary piece of initia- 
tive legislation of the year is found 
in the Montana Session Laws (pp. 
593-616), “A bill to limit candidates’ 
election expenses,” etc. 

Legislative Plagiarism.—Two of the 
California statutes referred to above, 
the Red Light Abatement Act and the 
Blue-Sky Act (see XIII, The Conduct 
of Business), were copied from the 
legislation of other states. One or 
both were copied also by Arkansas 
(Act 214), Connecticut (Ch. 127), 
Florida (No. 2), Idaho (Ch. 117), 
Iowa (Ch. 137), and Minnesota (Ch. 
562). The Bulk Sales Act is an- 
other piece of legislation which was 
copied by several legislatures, ¢.g., 
Arkansas (Act 88), Illinois (p. 258), 
Missouri (p. 163), South Dakota (Ch. 
116), Washington (Ch. 175). The 
spirit and in some cases the letter of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act has been 
incorporated into state statutes and 
made applicable to intrastate busi- 
ness; for example, see Indiana (Ch. 
117), Iowa (Ch. 310), Maine (Ch. 
106), Michigan (No. 103), Minnesota 
(Ch. 230), Missouri (pp. 549 and 
555), Montana (Ch. 7), New Jersey 
(Ch. 210), New York (Chs. 408, 457), 
North Carolina (Ch. 41), Ohio (Ch. 
254), and South Dakota (Ch. 356). 
The rule of the Carmack Amendment, 
that the initial carrier shall be liable 
to the shipper for the negligence of 
connecting carriers, has been applied: 
to intrastate shipments in Michigan 


come effective on Aug. 10, 1913. Now (No, 389) and Minnesota (Ch. 315). 
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Statutory regulation of railroad train 
crews seems to have been copied 
from a common original in California 
(Ch. 168), New Jersey (Ch. 190), 
and New York (Ch. 146). 

In some instances similar statutes 
in different states are due, undoubt- 
edly, to similarity of evils to be rem- 
edied; for example, anti-gypsy laws 
in Indiana (Ch. 356) and in Iowa 
(Ch. 312), and the anti-hazing stat- 
utes in North Carolina (Ch: 169, Sec. 
2 contains a definition of hazing) 
and in Texas (Ch. 117). 

Legislative Originality.— While 
most states which have legislated on 
the subject since the decision of the 
Ives case (201 New York 271, 1911) 
have chosen the elective rather than 
the compulsory system of workmen’s 
compensation, California stands by its 
radical colors. Not only is its Work- 
men’s Compensation Act compulsory, 
but it applies to every employer (Sec. 
13), thus nullifying Miller v. Pills- 
bury (164 Cal. 199, 1912), which 
arose under the Employers’ Liability 
Act of 1911, and in which it was 
held that the law did not apply to 
state employees. Even more singu- 
lar is the Act regulating the use of 
wiping rags. Under this; a house- 
wife who gives to her servant a part 
of “underclothing, wearing apparel, 
bedelothes or clothes,’ to be used 
“for wiping the surfaces of windows 
and furniture . . unless the same 
has been sterilized by a process of 
boiling for 40 minutes in a solution 
containing 5 per cent. of caustic soda, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor” (Ch. 81). 
Another statute of considerable orig- 
inality is that of Kansas (Ch. 170), 
providing for small debtors’ courts in 
cities, in which an alleged debtor can 
be summoned orally, or by mail or 
telephone, the “cause tried consider- 
ately and summarily,” and no costs 
given to either party. , Maine has 
made it a criminal breach of the 
peace to drink any intoxicating liquor 
as a beverage on any train, street 
ear, steamboat or ferry (Ch. 42). 


Michigan regulates not only barber 
shops, but schools and colleges for the 
training of barbers. It prohibits bar- 
bers from serving in their shops any 
person “affected with erysipelas, ec- 
zema, impetigo, sycoris, tuberculosis 
or any other contagious disease,” and 
forbids a person so affected from de- 
manding service (Ch. 387). Minne- 
sota authorizes municipalities to try 
the experiment of planting and pro- 
tecting municipal forests (Ch. 211). 
Montana provides for the registration 
of farms and ranches (Ch. 49). Ne- 
vada prohibits the owners of artesian 
wells from permitting water to run 
to waste or to employ it for any 
“save beneficial uses” (Ch. 54). 
Commission on Uniform State 
Laws.—This Commission is now a 
very representative body, having dele- 
gates from 48 jurisdictions. The uni- 
form acts which it has recommended 
for adoption by state and territorial 
legislatures are gradually unifying the 
law throughout the nation, upon many 
important topics. During the past 
year Alaska, Arkansas, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, South Dakota and Vermont 
have enacted the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. The Uniform Bills 
of Lading Act was adopted in Alaska 
and New Jersey; the Uniform Sales 
Act in Alaska and Michigan; the 
Uniform Stock Transfer Act in Alas- 
ka, Michigan and New York; and 
the Uniform Warehouse Act in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Minnesota, Nevada, 
South Dakota and Vermont. The 
Uniform Marriage Evasion Act was 
passed in Massachusetts and formally 
approved by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. It seeks to prevent fraud 
upon the courts of any state through 


residents going to another state and — 


contracting a marriage relation which 
would be void in the state of their 
residence and then returning to re- 
sume the residence which had really 
never been interrupted. The Uniform 
Non-Support Act was adopted by 
Delaware, and the Uniform Wills 
Act by Colorado. 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Construction of Constitutions.—The | technical 


promote the object of the people in 


adopting it; to that end, narrow and 
definitions of particular 


prevailing view is that a constitution | words will be disregarded. See State 
is to be broadly construed, so as to] v. Birmingham Southern Ry. (62 So. 
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77, Ala., March 24, 1913); Hipp v.| jects it to liability for consequential 
Hock-Hocking, etc., Co. (101 N. E.| damages caused to abutting owners by 
1053, Ohio, May 6, 1913, construing | a change of street grade, is unconsti- 


the constitution of 1912); Scribner v. 
State (132 Pac. 933, Okla., May 31, 
1913). 

Attorneys at Law.—The power of 
the courts as compared with that of 
the legislature to determine the quali- 
fications and fitness of attorneys at 
law is very fully considered in the 
following cases: State Bar Commis- 
sion v, Sullivan (1381 Pac. 703, Okla., 
Nov. 22, 1912); In re Platz (132 Pac., 
Utah, April 28, 1913); and Vernon 
County Bar Association v. McKibbin 
(153 Wis. 350, 141 N. W. 283, April 
29, 1913). While the legislature may 
prescribe reasonable conditions of elig- 
ibility for admission to the bar, it 
cannot limit the inherent right of the 
court to pass upon the moral fitness 
of attorneys. Nor is the disciplinary 
power of the court over the bar con- 
fined to statutory provisions on the 
subject. Authority to practice law is 
not a vested right, but a mere privi- 
lege. 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit has 
declared that it is unseemly for a 
member of the bar voluntarily to tes- 
tify as an expert witness in an in- 
fringement suit and then argue the 
ease to the court or jury, and a prac- 
tice which should be discontinued (N. 
Y.C. & H.R. Ry. v. Henney, 207 Fed. 
78, June 14, 1913). 

Deprived of Property—A common 
earrier is not deprived of its property 
unconstitutionally by a state statute 
which subjects it to a penalty of $10 
per car per hour for prolonging the 
time of transportation of live stock 
beyond the periods named in the stat- 
ute. Such sum may be fixed by the 
legislature as liquidated damages pay- 
able by the carrier to the shipper for 
its breach of duty. “As the damage 
accruing from protracted confinement 
of stock is difficult to prove with rea- 
sonable exactitude, and yet always ex- 
ists, the legislature has power to pro- 
vide for liquidated damages.” (Chi- 
cago, B. & Q. Ry. v. Cram, 228 U. S. 
70, 33 Sup. Ct. 437, April 7, 1913, 
affirming 84 Neb. 607, 122 N. W. 31.) 
A Jand owner who has acquired a right 
to compensation from a municipal cor- 
poration, under a statute which sub- 


tutionally deprived of property by the 
repeal of such statute. As to. him, 
such repeal is void. (Ettor v. City 
of Tacoma, 228 U. S. 148, 33 Sup. Ct. 
428, April 7, 1913, reversing 57 Wash. 
50, 698.) The owner of a water plant 
is not unconstitutionally deprived of 
his property by the erection of a 
municipal water plant which renders 
the private plant valueless. The owner 
“9s left to depend upon the sense of 
justice that the city may show.” 
(Madera Water Works v. Madera, 228 
U. 8. 454, 33 Sup. Ct. 571, April 28, 
1913, affirming 185 Fed. 281; accord, 
Denver v. N. Y. Trust Co., 229 U.S. 
123, 33 Sup. Ct. 657, May 26, 1913.) 
The owners of brick kilns are not 
unconstitutionally deprived of their 
property by a city ordinance which 
prohibits them from using their kilns 
within the residential portions of the 
city. Nor will if matter that when 
these kilns were established, they were 
in non-residential locations. (Ha 
parte Hadacheck, 132 Pac. 584, Cal., 
May 15, 1913.) Nor is a street-rail- 
road company deprived of its property 
unlawfully when it is required to re- 
move its tracks and other property 
from the streets within a reasonable 
time after the expiration of its fran- 
chise (Detroit United Ry. v. Detroit, 
229 U.S. 39, 33 Sup. Ct. 697, May 26, 
1913). Nor is the owner of oyster 
beds unlawfully deprived of property 
when these are destroyed by the Fed- 
eral Government in the. improvement 
of navigation (Lewis Blue Point Oys- 
ter Cultivating Co. v. Briggs, 229 
U. S. 82, 33 Sup. Ct. 679, May 26, 
1913). The distinction between tak- 
ing property and subjecting it to re- 
mote and consequential damages is 
brought out clearly in Jackson v. U.S. 
(230 U. S. 1, 33 Sup. Ct. 1011, June 
16, 1913, affirming 47 Ct. of Cl. 579). 
Plaintiff claimed that his plantation 
was greatly damaged as the result of 
certain public work done in pursuance 
of acts of Congress for the public bene- 
fit under direction of the Mississippi 
River Commission. Such damage was 
held to be consequential and not to 
constitute a taking of property. 

A statute is unconstitutional which 
fixes $500 as liquidated damages in 
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favor of the shipper for any excess 
charge above the statutory rate, re- 
gardless of the value of the shipment 
or the amount of actual damages. It 
is arbitrary and oppressive. (Mis- 
souri Pacific Ry. v. Tucker, 230 U. S. 
340, 33 Sup. Ct. 961, June 16, 1913, 
reversing 82 Kan. 222.) Also, if it 
prescribes unreasonably low rates for 
railroads, even for intrastate traffic 
(Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U.S. 352, 
33 Sup. Ct. 729, June 9, 1913). The 
constitutional provision against tak- 
ing property is violated by a statute 
which authorizes the permanent ap- 
propriation of private property ad- 
joining railroad tracks for the purpose 
of establishing a fire line. Such ap- 
propriation for the protection of the 
public against the spread of fire from 
locomotives is taking private property 
for public use, and the owner must 
be compensated. (Vreeland v. Forest 
Park Res. Com., 87 At. 435, N. J., 
June 18, 1913.) 

Due Process of Law.—The Supreme 
Court has again found it necessary to 
declare that the “due process of law” 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
does not require a state to adopt the 
institution and procedure of a grand 
jury (Lem Wood v. Oregon, 229 U.S. 
586, 33 Sup. Ct. 783, June 9, 1913, 
affirming 57 Ore. 482). Nor does this 
clause prevent the Philippine Govern- 
ment from deporting aliens (Tiaco v. 
Forbes, 228 U. S. 549, 33 Sup. Ct. 585, 
May 5, 1913). Nor does it render 
unconstitutional a state statute giving 
to boarding-house keepers as extensive 
a lien upon the goods brought into 
the house by their guests as was ac- 
corded by the common law to an inn- 
keeper (Nance v. O. K. Houck Piano 
Co., 155 S. W. 1172, Tenn., April 26, 
1913). But the clause is violated 
when a judge decides adversely to a 
prisoner before the day set for trial, 
and the formal hearing is a mere farce 
(Ea parte Nelson, 157 S. W. 794, Mo., 
June 2, 1913). It is also violated by 
a statute authorizing a municipality 
to pollute a stream to the injury of 
lower proprietors without compensa- 
tion (Atty.-Gen. v. City of Grand 
Rapids, 141 N. W. 890, Mich., May 28, 
1913); but not by statutes requiring 
the drainage of lands in order to pre- 
vent or abate a nuisance (Mann v. 
Board of Supervisors, 141 N. W. 711, 


Ia., May 15, 1913; Palmberg v. Kin- 
ney, 132 Pac. 538, Ore., May 20, 1913). 

Due process of law does not neces- 
sarily imply judicial proceedings. A 
general law administered in its regu- 
lar course according to the form of 
procedure suitable and proper to the 
nature of the case, conformable to the 
fundamental rules of right and affect- 
ing all persons alike, is due process. 
The object of this constitutional pro- 
vision is to protect every person in 
his personal and property rights 
against arbitrary action of any per- 
son or authority. Hence, a statute 
does not violate it which gives a 
license board power to revoke archi- 
tects’ licenses upon 20 days’ notice and 
a hearing at which evidence can be 
given. (Klafter v. State Board of 
Examiners, 102 N. E. 193, 259 Ill. 15, 
June 18, 1913.) But the statute 
would be unconstitutional if it em- 
powered the board to revoke the li- 
censes without evidence (Interstate 
Com. Comm. v. Louisville & N. Ry., 
227 U.S. 88, 33 Sup. Ct. 185, Jan. 20, 
1913). Due process of law, within 
the constitutional guaranty, limits 
the exercise of the power of removal 
of officers to those proceedings ex- 
pressly provided by statute, or where 
none are so provided, to the methods 
which by the common law are required 
according to established principles of 
natural justice (Ekern v. McGovern, 
142 N. W. 595, Wis., June 2, 1913). 

Division of Governmental Powers. 
—That the Federal Government is di- 
vided into three distinct and independ- 
ent branches, and that it is the duty 
of each to abstain from and to oppose 
encroachments on another, has been 
accepted doctrine ever since the deci- 
sion of Hayburn’s Case (2 Dallas 409, 
1792). It has been applied without 
hesitation to state governments and 
has received specific statement in many 
state constitutions. Article 3 of the 
constitution of Michigan declares: 
“The powers of government are di- 
vided into three departments: the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial. No 
person belonging to one department 
shall exercise the powers properly be- 
longing to another, except in the cases 
expressly provided in this constitu- 
tion.” Under this provision, it has 
been held that the official action of 
the Governor in removing from office 
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the mayor of a city, pursuant to au- 
thority given by statute, is not re- 
viewable by the judiciary in certiorari 
proceedings in Germaine v. Ferris 
(142 N. W. 738, Mich., July 18, 1913). 
But it has been ‘held in Wisconsin 
that if the Governor acts beyond: the 
scope of his authority and violates 
private rights, the injured party may 
appeal to the courts for redress and 
be entitled thereto, regardless of the 
official status of the wrongdoer, though 
such status may have much to do with 
the manner of redress (Ekern v. Mc- 
Govern, 142 N. W.'595, Wis., June 2, 
1913). By this decision the plaintiff 
was restored to the office of Insurance 
Commissioner, from which Governor 
MeGovern had removed him, illegally, 
as the court held. The prevailing and 
dissenting opinions in this case con- 
tain a full review of authorities upon 
the subject 

While the legislature cannot confer 
upon administrative boards, such as 
boards of county commissioners, judi- 
cial authority, that is, authority to 
decide actual controversies between 
litigants duly instituted by judicial 
process, it can grant them power to 
perform quasi-judicial functions, such 
as determining the amount to be al- 
lowed for certain official services (Hoyt 
v. Hughes County, 142 N. W. 471, So. 
Dak., June 24, 1913). Again, the 
legislature cannot delegate legislative 
power to administrative boards or of- 
ficers, but it can confer upon such 
persons authority to execute laws, in- 
eluding authority to make rules and 
regulations connected therewith (Rail- 
road Commission v. Northern Ala. Ry., 
62 So. 749, June 12, 1913). The right 
to determine the plan and frame of 
government of proposed villages, and 
what powers and functions such mu- 
nicipal corporations may exercise, and 
what shall be the limit of their expen- 
ditures and debts, has been declared 
non-delegable by a legislature to a 
public service commission (In re Mu- 
nicipal Charters, 86 At. 307, Vt., Jan. 
13, 1913). The legislature does not 
abdicate its legislative power when it 
enacts a statute complete and intended 
to take effect at once for the future 
erection of a new county, though it 
permits the voters within the proposed 
territory to decide by vote whether 
the provisions of the statute shall be- 


come operative (People ex rel. Unger 
wv. Kennedy, 207 N. Y. 533, 101 N. E. 
442, March 14, 1913). But it does 
abdicate its power when it undertakes 
to give to a private individual the 
option to declare the act of another to 
be a crime punishable with imprison- 
ment, or a private wrong to himself, 
redressable in damages (Fortune v. 
Braswell, 77 S. E. 818, 139 Ga. 609, 
March 11, 1913, ‘holding unconstitu- 
tional Sees. 3712, 3713 of Civil Code 
of 1910). 

So long as the legislature keeps 
within its constitutional sphere of ac- 
tion, its statutes cannot be avoided or 
modified by judicial decisions (Board . 
of Trustees of University of Miss. v. 
Waugh, 62 So. 827, July 14, 1913, de- 
clining to interfere with the operation 
of a statute abolishing all secret so- 
cieties in the educational institutions 
of the state). But the doctrine of 
separation of governmental powers re- 
quires the courts to declare unconsti- 
tutional an act of the legislature 
limiting the Governor’s power of ap- 
pointment of elective commissioners to 
lists of eligible citizens submitted by 
the state committees of the political 
parties. The legislature cannot re- 
quire the Governor to register the 
will of such committees, for they are 
no part of the executive branch of the 
state government. (State v. Wright, 
158 S. W. 823, Mo., June 28, 1913.) 
The court must declare void an act 
which violates the constitutional re- 
quirement that every law shall em- 
brace but one subject, which shall be 
expressed in the title (Painter v. 
Mattfeldt, 87 At. 413, 119 Md. 466, 
Jan. 17, 1913). The doctrine of the 
division of governmental powers does 
not apply to municipal corporations, 
in whose officers judicial, executive, 
and legislative functions may be 
united (State v. Lane, 62 So. 31, Ala., 
May 8, 1913). 

Equal Protection of the Laws.—A 
statute or ordinance is not violative 
of the Fourteenth Amendment because 
it apportions the license fees of the- 
atres on the basis of their prices of 
admission, imposing a license fee of 
$1,000 on theatres charging $1 or 
more for admission, $400 on those 
charging 50 cents or more, and so on; 
even “though it is proved that some of 
the theatres of the first class have less 
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revenue than some of the other classes. 
The legislation may be unjust and op- 
pressive, but if its classification ac- 
cords with the understanding of busi- 
ness men generally, it is not palpably 
arbitrary. The problems of govern- 
ment are practical ones and may 
justify rough accommodations. Mere 
errors of government are not subject 
to judicial review. (Metropolis The- 
atre Co. v. Chicago, 228 U. S. 61, 33 
Sup. Ct. 441, April 7, 1913.) The 
same doctrine was applied to an Illi- 
nois statute providing for protections 
to elevating and hoisting machinery 
in buildings under construction (Chi- 
eago Dock Co. v. Fraley, 228 U. S. 680, 
33 Sup. Ct. 715, May 26, “1913). 
Equal protection may be afforded by 
a statute which does not mete out 
rigid equality to those subject to its 
provisions; e¢.g., a statute exempting 
from taxation imposed upon telephone 
companies generally those companies 
whose gross receipts did not exceed 
$500 a year. The equal protection 
clause is not violated by a statute 
. which classifies the rates chargeable 
by railroads in accordance with the 
length of their lines, or which excepts 
electric and street railways from the 
application of the statute (Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. v. Conley, 230 U. S. 513, 
33 Sup. Ct. 985, June 16, 1913); nor 
by a statute which subjects bitumi- 
nous coal mines to regulations not 
imposed upon anthracite coal mines 
(Barrett v. Indiana, 229 U.S. 26, 33 
Sup. Ct. 692, May 26, 1913). It is 
violated by a statute which renders 
the owner of a motor vehicle liable 
for any injury occasioned by its negli- 
gent use by any person except a thief, 
while leaving the owners of other 
property to their much narrower com- 
mon law liability (Barry v. Metzger 
Motor Car Co., 141 N. W. 529, Mich., 
May 28, 1913). “A classification in 
a municipal ordinance by which vend- 
ors of milk from cows outside the 
city are subjected to different regula- 
tions from those within the city is 
not a denial of equal protection of the 
law?” (Adams »v. Milwaukee, 228 U.S. 
572, 33 Sup. Ct. 610, May 12, 1913). 

Freedom of Contract.— While a 
common carrier in the prosecution of 
its business as such is not permitted 
to drop its character and transmute 
itself by contract into a mere bailee, 


with right to stipulate against the 
consequences of its negligence, this 
rule has no application when a rail- 
road company is acting outside of its 
duty as a common carrier, e.g., in con- 
tracting for construction work on its 
roadbed. In such a case it is free to 
contract for exemption from liability 
for its negligence, and the highest 
public policy is found in enforcing 
such a contract when fairly made. 
(Santa Fe Ry. v. Grant Bros., 228 
U. S. 177, 33 Sup: Ct. 474, April 7, 
1913, reversing 13 Ariz., 186.) Under 
the Carmack Amendment a shipper is 
not bound by a stipulation in his con- 
tract with the initial carrier, exempt- 
ing the latter from damages not oc- 
curring on his portion of the through 
route, such contract being in violation - 
of the statute (Norfolk & W. Ry. Co. 
». Dixie Tobaeco Co., 228 U. S. 593, 
33 Sup. Ct. 609, May 12, 1913). The 
Supreme Court of Louisiana prefers 
the doctrine of Lochner v. New York 
(198 U. S. 45) to that of later cases, 
and holds Act No. 245 of 1912 uncon- 
stitutional because it limits a full 
day’s labor for stationary firemen to 
eight hours. The right of the em- 
ployer and of the employee to make 
such contracts as they choose is un- 
necessarily interfered with by such 
statute, said the court. 

Such right is not improperly in- 
vaded by a statute which forbids a 
carrier from keeping live stock in cars 
for more than 28 hours without feed- 
ing and watering them, and inval- 
idates any contract on the part of the 
shipper exempting the carrier from 
damages caused by such violation. 
The statute is not for the benefit of 
the shipper and he cannot waive its 
requirements. Its primary purpose is 
to prevent cruelty to animals. (Cleve- 
land, C., C. & St. L. Ry. v: Hayes, 102 
N. E. 34, Ind., June 5, 1913.) The 
bulk-sales law has been declared con- 
stitutional in Indiana (Rich v. Calla- 
han Co., 101 N. E. 810, Ind., May 14, 
1913), and in Oklahoma (Humphrey 
v. Coquillard Wagon Works, 132 Pac. 
899, Okla., June 20, 1913), and not to 
interfere unreasonably with the free- 
dom of contract. 

Impairing Obligations of Contracts. 
—In Abilene National Bank v. Dolley 
(228 U. S. 1, 33 Sup. Ct. 409, March 
17, 1913) it was held that the Kansas 
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year $2,435.54 was expended for school 
repairs, furniture, etc., including the 
new school building at Yigo, which 
was opened for attendance on Feb. 17. 
The, school enrollment is 1,946. 
Sanitation .—Owing to the improye- 
ment in sanitary conditions, the al- 
most universal worm treatment, and 
the instruction in hygiene given the 


' school children, the general health of 


the native population is believed. to 
be slowly improving, in spite of the 
widespread epidemic of measles and 
mumps and the inereased activity of 
chickenpox. Over 1,500 cases of mea- 
sles have been reported, but no deaths 
have resulted from this disease. Seven 
deaths occurred from leprosy and six 
new cases were discovered, but, in 
accordance with recommendations of 
the Governor for the past few years, 
all lepers were removed to the Philip- 
pine Leper Colony at Culion, so the 
island is free from this disease for the 
first time in many years. Gangosa is 
under control, although during the 
year 22 cases were added to the list 
and there were six deaths due to this 
disease. Despite the precautions given 
the native inhabitants, 50 deaths oc- 


, curred from various forms of tubercu- 


losis, which, however, is a slight de- 
crease from last year, and as soon as 
the tuberculosis sanatorium which is 
being built is completed, a gradual 
diminution in the number of cases and 
deaths from this disease is hoped for. 
No new intestinal parasites were dis- 
covered during the last fiscal year. 

Commerce and Industries—The to- 
tal imports for the year amounted to 
$160,232.77, those from the United 
States having increased from $54,- 
300.24 in 1913 to $75,556.59. The 
exports amounted to $37,371.89, most- 
ly copra, a marked decrease from last 
year. Owing to the drought in the 
Spring of 1913 and the typhoons, only 
567 tons of copra were exported, as 
against 1,047 tons in the preceding 
year. 


HAWAII 


Economic Condition.—Prosperity and 
progress have characterized the last 
year in Hawaii, as it has for the past 
several years. To even a greater ex- 
tent than Porto Rico, the prosperity 
of Hawaii is dependent on the sugar 
industry. The reduction of the tariff 


on sugar after March 1, 1914, with 
free sugar after May 1, 1916, as pro- 
vided in the Tariff Act of 1913, is 
quite a blow to this industry in the 
territory, the result of which cannot 
be foretold. During the year 55 cor- 
porations were created, and five large 
steamers were added to the transpor- 
tation service. The past two years 
have been marked by extensive con- 
struction of public works, for which 
appropriations of $4,503,970.09 were 
made. 

Legislation.—The seventh legisla- 
ture of the territory began its biennial 
session on Feb. 19. The session was 
characterized by the harmonious rela- 
tions between the houses and between 
the legislature with the executive au- 
thority. The legislation was distinct- 
ly progressive. The number of bills 
passed was 170, the largest passed by 
any legislature of Hawaii. Among 
the important acts were the creation 
of a Publie Utilities Commission with 
broad powers, a direct-primary law, 
and a law prohibiting political contri- 
bution by corporations. 

Population.—A recent census shows 
the population on June 30, 1913, to 
have beén 217,744, an increase of 13.46 
per cent. since the census of 1910. 
The most noticeable feature is the 
rapid increase in the number of Fili- 
pinos, 5,747 having been introduced 
by the sugar planters during the year, 
bringing ‘the total introduced in the 
last four years up to 13,715. The lack 
of efficient labor continues the great 
problem in the territory. Strong ef- 
fort has been made to strengthen the 
Caucasian element in the population 
by introducing European labor. In 
the six and one-half years ending 
June 30, 1913, the territory introduced 
15,012 immigrants from Spain, Por- 
tugal and Russia, of whom 5,399 were 
men, at a cost of $227.26 per man. 

Education.—The new financial policy 
adopted two years ago for the public 
schools is operating well and has re- 
sulted in an increase in the number of 
teachers and pupils and in the average 
efficiency of the teachers in conse- 
quence of the payment of higher sal- 
aries. The sum of $946,541.50 was 
expended for school purposes during 
the year. There are now 161 public 
schools and 51 private schools; 674 
teachers in public schools and 312 in 
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private schools; 25,631 pupils in pub- 
lie schools and 7,307 in _ private 
schools. 

Sanitation.—All of the islands are 
now fairly well protected by a well 
organized and _ efficient sanitation 
service. There were no epidemics 
during the year. The number of 
deaths from all causes was 3,232, the 
greatest number (426) from pneu- 
monia, and 341 from tuberculosis. 
The mosquito and rat campaigns at 
Honolulu and Hilo have been con- 
tinued with beneficial results. There 
are at present 726 lepers in the ter- 
ritory. 

Commerce and Industries.—The sug- 
ar exportations continue to be much 
larger than all other exports com- 


bined, though there was a large de-- 


crease from the amount of the pre- 
ceding year, due to a shortage in the 
crop on account of drought. The 
pineapple industry has increased 
about fivefold during the last five 
years and continues to show a vigor- 
ous growth. The exportations of 
coffee have also greatly increased. 
The total value of the external trade 
for the year was $79,474,880. Dur- 
ing the last six years the imports 
from continental United States have 
more than doubled. The following 
table shows the values of the princi- 
pal local products shipped from Ha- 
waii to the United States and for- 
eign countries in the last three years: 


1911 1912 1913 
$ $ $ 
Sugar sce. 36,704,656|49,961,536|36,662,227 
Coffee ee. 346,507| 397,761) 492,883 


Fruit and nuts sae 2,948,733] 4,055,622 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Peace and Order.—The condition of 
peace and good order continued 
throughout the year, with the excep- 
tion of the occasional disorders 
among the Moros, which may be ex- 
pected to continue for some years. 
Reference was made in the last issue 
of the YEAR Boox (1912, p. 224) to 
the success of the disarmament of 
the Moros under an executive order 
of the provincial governor of Sep- 
tember, 1911. There was reason to 
believe that this disarmament would 
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be completed without bloodshed, and 
it is not possible to say with cer- 
tainty that the few outbreaks of this 
year, which have been ascribed to dis- 
armament, were properly due to this 
cause. In June, however, General 
Pershing, Governor of the Moro Prov- 
ince, found it necessary to lead a 
government force against a band of 
turbulent Moros fortified at Bagsak, 
who were killed or captured in a seri- 
ous engagement on June 11, in which 
the regular troops lost 14 killed (see 
also XII, The Army). The disarma- 
ment is steadily progressing, nearly 
3,000 arms having been turned in dur- 
ing the year. 

Political Conditions.—Political ex- 
citement in the islands was greater 
during the year than at any time 
since the close of the Philippine in- 
surrection. Striking evidence of the 
progress made in the islands is the 
fact that throughout the excitement 
there has been no public disorder. 
The excitement was due to the in- 
auguration, for the first time since 
we have had control of the Philip- 
pine Islands, of a Democratic Admin- 
istration. There was a feeling among 
business people and the more con- 
servative element in the islands that 
the agitation preceding the incoming 
of the Democratic Administration 
would lead to disorder when people 
who had been misled by agitators to 
expect revolutionary changes would 
find the new Administration continu- 
ing the steady progress accompanied 
by the enforcement of law and the 
protection of property which had 
characterized the American occupa- 
tion. These forebodings, however, 
were not justified by events. No 
change in the personnel of the Gov- 
ernment was made by the new Ad- 
ministration until September, and no 
pronouncement. of policy was made 
until October. The several months 
of waiting were months of complete 
order, accompanied, it is true, by ex- 
citement, but the excitement was 
rather on the part of the conserva- 
tive element than on the part of those 
who had been most active in agitat- 
ing for a change. 

Francis Burton Harrison was ap- 
pointed Governor-General of the Phil- 
ippine Islands on Sept. 2, succeeding 
W. Cameron Forbes, who had resigned 
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on Sept. 1. Upon his arrival in the 
Islands on Oct. 6, Mr. Harrison de- 
livered the following message from 
President Wilson, which has been re- 
ceived in the Islands with deep satis- 
faction (see also I, American His- 


tory). 

We regard ourselves as trustees, act- 
ing, not for the advantage of the United 
States, but for the benefit of the people 
of the Philippine Islands. Every step 
we take will be taken with a view to 
the ultimate independence of the Islands 
and as a pygparatic” for that indepen- 
dence; and we hope to move towards 
that end as rapidly as the safety and 
the permanent interests of the Islands 
will permit. After each step taken ex- 
perience will guide us to the next. The 
Administration will take one step at 
once. It will give to the native citizens 

‘of the Islands a majority in the ap- 
pointive Commission, and thus in the 
upper as well as in the lower house of 
the legislature. It will do this in the 
confident hope and expectation that im- 
mediate proof will thereby be given in 
the action of the Commission under the 
new arrangement of the political ca- 
pacity of those native citizens who. have 
already come forward to represent and 
lead their people in affairs. 

The Philippine Commission as re- 
organized by President Wilson is com- 
posed as follows, with Mr. Denison’s 
nomination still pending. 
Governor-General and President of Com- 

mission.—Francis Burton Harrison. 

Vice-Governor and Secretary of Public 
Instruction.—Henderson 8S. Martin. 

Secretary of the Interior.—Winfred T. 
Denison. 

Secretary of Commerce and Police.— 
Clinton L. Riggs. 

Secretary of Finance and Justice.—Vic- 
torino Mapa, 

Members without portfolios—Jaime C. 
de Veyra, Rafael Palma, Vicente Ilus- 
tre, Vicente Singson. 
Education.—Very encouraging ad- 

vance has been made in education 

during 1913, which is chiefly shown 
in the higher standard of the in- 
struction in English, as well as in 
industrial and vocational work, in 
the better school buildings, in the 
improvement in the American and 
Filipino personnel connected with the 
Bureau of Education, and in the ef- 


fectiveness with which the pro- 
gramme for physical training is be- 
coming operative. The total enrol- 


ment of Filipino pupils for the year 
was 440,050. Public instruction has 
not yet been extended to every sec- 
tion of the islands, but a recent al- 
lotment to the Bureau of Education 
made possible the opening of 1,000 
new primary schools which will ac- 


commodate 100,000 additional pupils 
during the year 1913-4. There are 
in the public schools a teaching staff 
of 658 Americans and 7,013 Filipinos, 
120 Americans and 610 Filipinos be- 
ing engaged in instruction in indus- 
trial work. 

Public Works.—The administration 
of Governor Forbes in the Philip- 
pines, while remarkable for progress 
along many lines,’ will be longest re- 
membered for the great development 
of public works in the Islands, prin- 
cipally public works of utility in de- 
veloping agriculture and commerce. 
Governor Forbes leaves Manila by far 
the best harbor in the Far East. 
The harbors of Cebu and Iloilo have 
been greatly improved, and improve- 
ments at Zamboanga are now in 
progress. The railroad mileage in 
the Islands has increased from 120 
miles in 1903 to 708 miles in 1913. 
The first-class highways have in- 
creased mileage from 303 in 1907 
to 1,187 on Jan. 1, 1913. In addi- 
tion to these, there are now 1,305 
miles of second-class and 1,967 miles 
of third-class roads. 

Sanitation.— Continued  improve- 
ment in the general health conditions 
of the Philippines was shown during 
the year, but the authorities have 
been greatly disappointed in the per- 
sistency of leprosy. There are now 
3,500 lepers at the leper colony and 
new lepers are being gathered up at 
the rate of about 500 a year. The 
increase in the number of lepers re- 
ported is attributable to the fact that 
owing to better police control over 
the islands, lepers are being brought 
in who hitherto were concealed or 
escaped notice, and the further fact 
that the death rate among the lepers 
is greatly decreased due to the dis- 
covery of a method of preventing 
beri-beri, with which many of them 
are afflicted, and to their good care 
and healthy surroundings. 

Commerce and Industries.—Trade 
returns for the year show a gen- 
erally favorable condition. Imports 
amounted to $56,327,583, an increase 
of $1,777,603 over those of 1912. The 
value of American goods imported 
shows an increase of $4,782,930 over 
last year. Several typhoons passed 
over the islands in October and No- 
vember, 1912, which did considerable 
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damage to the hemp and copra crops, 
and exports were adversely affected 
as a result. Reduced production of 
hemp, however, was more than offset 
by better prices and by the larger 


output of other commodities, and the 


total amount of exports, $53,683,326, 
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| exceeded by $3,363,490, the high rec- 
jord of 1912. The exports to the 
| United States declined, principally 
| the shipments of sugar. The increase 
in trade for four years is shown by 
the following tables of imports and 
exports: 


Imports EXPorts 
Vean From the From other To the To other 
United States Countries United States Countries 
GLO stetststectetyo ation aie $10,775,301 $26,292,329 $18,741,771 $21,122,398 
19,483,658 30,350,064 16,716,956 23,061,673 
20,604,155 33,945,825 21,517,777 28,802,059 
25,387,085 30,940,498 19,848,885 33,834,441 


PORTO RICO 


Economic Conditions——While pro- 
duction in every industry was large, 
there was during the year almost a 
money crisis in Porto Rico. This 
affected principally. the sugar indus- 
try. This industry had, under Amer- 
ican sovereignty, increased so, that 
from approximately 55,000 tons of 
sugar per year prior to the American 
occupation, the amount shipped from 
the island in the fiscal year 1913 was 
383,000 tons. This very rapid de- 
velopment of the industry had been 
accompanied by speculation and an 
extension of cane culture far beyond 
reasonable limits. Whether the re- 
fusal of bankers to extend loans or 
to make advances on the growing 
crop was due to fear of a modifica- 
tion of the sugar tariff or to the be- 
lief that there had been too much 
borrowed on certain sugar properties 
in Porto Rico, the result was a prac- 
tical denial of such loans and exten- 
sions. This resulted in placing sev- 
eral of the smaller sugar properties 
and centrals in the hands of re- 
ceivers. 

In Porto Rico this industry repre- 
sents more than 60 per cent. of the 
total industries of the island, and 
the result of this may well be im- 
agined. Now that the tariff bill has 
passed with a considerable reduction 
of the tariff on sugar, effective 
March 1, 1914, and free sugar after 


May 1, 1916, it will be necessary for | 
the producers of sugar in Porto Rico | 
Fortu- | 


to meet the new conditions. 
nately, the money stringency of the 


past year has prepared the way for 


|this readjustment. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the most serious task 
which the government of Porto Rico 
has to look forward to for the next 
five years is this readjustment of its 
industries so as to meet the changed 
conditions under which sugar must 
be hereafter produced. 


Political Conditions—On Noy. 5, 
George R. Colton, who had been Govy- 
ernor of the island since 1909, re- 
signed; he was succeeded by Arthur 
Yager, of Kentucky. 

The new Administration is called 
on to meet what is apparently a new 
alignment on the question of Ameri- 
can citizenship in Porto Rico. Here- 
tofore all of the political parties of 
Porto Rico have favored the grant of 
American citizenship. In 1906 the 
lower house of the legislature, com- 
posed exclusively of the Unionist or 
what is now, as then, the majority 
party in Porto Rico, passed a reso- 
lution petitioning Congress to pass a 
citizenship bill. Again in 1910 this 
party urged the passage of a citizen- 
ship bill, but it now seems to have 
changed its attitude on this ques- 
tion. During the last session of the 
Sixty-second Congress, the House of 
Delegates of Porto Rico cabled to 
members of the Senate, protesting 
against the passage of the bill then 
pending before the Senate. Citizen- 
ship is now urged Only by individuals 
of the Unionist party, the Republi- 
can party, and the associations of 
organized labor in Porto Rico. This 
change of .attitude of the majority 
party has been concurrent with the 
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organization in Porto Rico of a per- 
haps not numerous, but educated, 
group favoring the independence of 
the island. This also is a compara- 
tively recent development of political 
thought in Porto Rico and creates 
another problem for the new Admin- 
istration to meet. 


Legislation.—Next in importance to 
Porto Rico to the failure of the citi- 
zenship bill was the passage of the 
Underwood Tariff Act (see Economic 
Conditions, supra). The effect of 
this Act on the sugar industry can 
only be surmised. Sugar production 
in the island under the old tariff had 
been increased in 13 years over sixfold. 
With the reduction of duty provided 
in the new tariff there is an accom- 
panying reduction of duty on the 
principal articles which enter Porto 
Rico. It is difficult to believe, there- 
fore, that there will not be a consid- 
erable reduction in sugar production. 
The Tariff Act also extended to Porto 
Rico the income-tax provisions of 
that law. The proceeds of the tax 
in Porto Rico will acerue to the gov- 
ernment of the island and the tax 
be collected by -the internal-revenue 
officers of the insular government. 

The Legislative Assembly at its 
regular session and extra session 
held in 1913 enacted laws of vital 
importance to the advancement of 
the people and the protection of labor. 
The most important of these laws 
followed naturally from the estab- 
lishment of an effective sanitary de- 
partment to which reference was 
made in the last issue of the YEAR 
Book (1912, p. 226). They provide 
for the establishment of a Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium and hospitals in each 
of the seven districts of Porto Rico, 
and for the reorganization of the In- 
stitute of Tropical Medicine for the 
study and treatment of tropical dis- 
eases in the island. Among the other 
important Acts were those regulat- 
ing the work of women and children, 
revising the excise and license taxes, 
and amending the weights and meas- 
ures law. Increased appropriations 
for educational facilities .and public 
works were also passed. 

Education—The enrolment in the 
ublic schools was 161,785, a slight 
_ increase over that of the year before. 
_ The annual appropriation for school 


purposes was increased by something 
more than $1,000,000 and, in order 
to provide school accommodations for 
as many as possible of the 295,000 
children between the ages of five 
and 14, an increase of nearly 800 in 
the number of teachers was author- 
ized by the Assembly. Special at- 
tention is still being given to prac- 
tical courses in manual training, 
household economy, and agriculture. 
The board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico completed plans 
to open a College of Law, a College 
of Pharmacy, and a University High 
School. The sum of $14,000,000 has 
been expended for educational pur- 
poses since civil government was es- 
tablished in 1900. Instead of one 
schoolhouse in 1899, there are now 
105 graded school buildings and 264 
rural school buildings, while 1,180 
separate schools are maintained, and 
1,972 teachers are employed in the 
service. 


Sanitation—Reference was made in 
the last issue of the YEAR Book 
(1912, p. 226) to the establishment 
in Porto Rico of a non-partisan insu- 
lar sanitary service. The result of 
this legislation has been far more 
satisfactory than was anticipated. 
The outbreak of bubonic plague in 
1912 resulted in giving to the sani- 
tary service the support of the peo- 
ple, which could not so soon have 
been won short of some such calam- 
ity. As a result of the outbreak of 
bubonie plague, rat-proofing and rat 
destruction were taken up dnd are 
still being prosecuted by the insular 
sanitation service. The anti-plague 
measures have been so persistent and 
efficient that the aid rendered by the 
U.S. Public Health Service was found 
to be no longer necessary and has 
been discontinued. The last infected 
rat found in Porto Rico was on Dec. 
21, 1912. No plague rat has been 
found in San Juan since Sept. 10, 
1912, and no case of human plague 
has occurred since Sept. 14, 1912. 

An epidemic of typhoid fever ap- 
peared in Pefiuelas, but was promptly 
overcome by the vaccination of the 
entire population and the adoption of 
the usual protective measures. The 
work of eradicating hookworm is 
progressing, 29,816 cases having been 
treated during the year, resulting in 
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the complete cure of 10,583. The 
most difficult problem confronting the 
health authorities at this time is the 
prevalence of tuberculosis, and, as 
noted above, appropriation was made 
for the construction of hospitals to 
be devoted especially to the treat- 
ment of this disease. Another im- 
portant feature of the health work 
has been the mosquito eradication 
with the resultant decrease in the 
number of cases of malaria. 

Industries and Commerce.—In ex- 
ternal commerce the exports and 
shipments of all products notably in- 
creased, and except in sugar, returns 
therefrom were considerably larger 
than during any previous year. Ex- 
ternal commerce reached an aggre- 
gate of $49,103,565 for the year, 86 
per cent. of exports being shipped to 
the United States. Of the external 
purchases, 90 per cent. were made in 
the mainland markets of the United 
States. Thus Porto Rico has main- 
tained its position as one of the larg- 
est and most valuable customers of 
the United States, which it has be- 
come since free trade with the main- 
land was extended to the island in 
1901. 

Internal business, while developing 
in every line, has naturally been af- 
fected by the depression in the sugar 


industry. Deposits in banking insti- 
tutions show a healthy increase dur- 
ing the year of 17 per cent. Twenty- 
eight new domestic corporations, with 
a paid-in capital of $241,825, and 15 
foreign corporations were officially 
registered and authorized to transact 
business in the island. Increasing 
attention has been given to the de- 
velopment of agriculture, resulting in 
an increased acreage under tillage 
and thoroughness of cultivation, as 
well as in a better quality and greater 
quantity of the products of Porto 
Rican agriculture. 

As shown in the table below, there 
was a substantial increase in all the _ 
agricultural products, but while the 
sugar shipments were nearly 16,000 
tons greater than during the preced- 
ing year, reaching a total of 383,000 
tons, the reduction in the average 
price of $16 per ton reduced the total 
value of sugar shipments approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 from that of 1912. 
However, in view of the increase in 
returns of other products, the total 
value of all exports and shipments is 
substantially the same as that of last 
year, approximately $49,000,000. The 
following table of exports of the prin- 
cipal products of Porto Rico for the 
year shows the marked material 
progress of the island: 


1910 1911 1912 1913 
PUAN emer wiser tere enrarde le $23,545,922 $24,479,346 $31,544,063 $26,619,158 
POMOO. essa vars te wine a leegye 5,669,602 «4,992,779 6,754,913 8,511,316 
Tobacco and its products.... 5,763,214 5,396,783 7,439,042 9,012,257 
Fruits and nuts............. 1,635,817 2,073,993 2,377,762 3,120,919 
DAU GS ACCS Ie A ae Ain tense oan OT 1,348,664 2,946,210 1,576,390 1,839,915 
loy a sufficient number of trained 
TUILA Pos a 
TUrTUL teachers, and the condition of the 
The year 1913 was uneventful,| schools is still unsatisfactory. The 


except that on April 13 a severe 
hurricane passed over the island and 
caused considerable damage to cocoa- 
nut trees, besides destroying the 
banana and bread-fruit plantations. 
This caused an unusual scarcity of 
food, and it was necessary to order 
foreign food from Sydney. 
Education.—The Governor reports 
that there has been practically no 
change in the school system during 
the year. Owing to the lack of funds 
for school purposes, it has been im- 
possible to erect schoolhouses and em- 


Governor renews his recommendation 
that the public schools be taken over 
by the Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Three Samoan boys have 
been sent to the Hilo boarding school, 
Hawaii, at the expense of the island 
government. The schools of the 
Western District have been conducted 
during the year in a satisfactory 
manner by the Marist Brothers, who 
are paid $1,000 per year by the is- 
land government. A new Catholic 
school was constructed directly op- 
posite the Naval Station on Pago 
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Pago Bay, but this school receives 
no financial or other aid from the 
island government, 

Health.—The general health of the 
natives has been good. The Samoan 
Hospital, completed in September, 
1912, has proved to be very success- 
ful; 2,517 persons were examined 
and treated therein, and 187 opera- 
tions were performed. The most 
prevalent diseases are tuberculosis, 
yaws, eye diseases and intestinal 
parasitical infections. These diseases 
receive the careful attention of the 


; 


Board of Health, which holds its reg- 
ular meetings once a month. 
Finances.—The finances are in good 
condition. The crop of copra, still 
handled by the government, may be 
somewhat reduced in 1913, owing 
to the unfavorable weather. The 
amount produced up to June 30 was 
14 tons less than that produced dur- 
ing the same period of the year 
1912. The contract for the 1913 
copra crop was awarded at a price 
of $100.25 per ton, an increase of 
$6.50 over the 1912 contract price. 
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FOREIGN JURISPRUDENCE 


International Bills of Exchange.— 
The draft of a uniform law on bills 
of exchange, referred to in the YEAR 
Book for 1911 (p. 149), was again 
taken up at the second Hague Confer- 
ence on this subject in 1912, and 
given a final form for adoption. All 
the leading commercial nations of 
Continental Europe and of Latin 
America bound themselves at this 
conference to secure the enactment 
of this uniform law by their various 
legislatures. It is expected that with- 
in two or three years, every commer- 
cial state, except Great Britain and 
her dependencies and the United 
States, will have adopted this law. 
If this expectation is realized, inter- 
national trade will then need to con- 
cern itself with but two legal sys- 
tems governing bills of exchange. 

This conference took up also the 
subject of international checks. Con- 
tinental law does not treat a check 
as a species of a bill of exchange, as 
does our law, but as a legal instru- 
ment quite distinct from a bill. It 
requires, therefore, a separate statute 
for its definition and regulation. The 
conference adopted a series of resolu- 
tions formulating the principles in 
accordance with which a draft for a 
uniform law of checks is to be made. 
This will be considered at a future 
conference, and will be adopted un- 
doubtedly by the countries which 
have not accepted the English legal 
conception of the check. The report 
of the United States commissioner, 
Charles A. Conant, on the conference 
of 1912 and on the proposed law of 
checks, has been printed as Sen. Doe. 
No. 162, 63d Cong., Ist Sess., by the 
Government; and presents an inter- 


esting account of the proceedings 
and an instructive discussion of the 
differences between our law of checks 
and that proposed by the second 
Hague Conference. He points out 
that the use of checks is unfettered 
in this country 

except by such regulations as are nec-_ 
essary to protect parties in interest 
against fraud. These regulations are the 
fruit of banking experience crystallized 
into positive law, and possess a sim- 
plicity and flexibility which is lacking 
in most of the systems of Continental 
Europe. The employment of checks in 
those countries is surrounded b: 
ties which are the outgrowth of different 
methods of banking organization, dif- 
ferent methods of doing business, and 
the fiscal necessities of the state. 

Legislation.—That the general trend 
of legislation throughout the world is 
markedly humanitarian, and follows 
similar lines in all civilized nations, 
cannot be doubted.* 

Belgium has enacted a statute for 
the purpose of safeguarding the phys- 
ical and moral environment of chil- 
dren. It has been under discussion 
in the Belgian Parliament for nearly 
a decade, and embodies many provi-° 
sions which have been found to work 
well in this country, including one 
for a new magistracy, the “Children’s 
Judge.” 

Legislation of a similar character 
has been enacted in France, though 
the French statute does not provide 
for separate juvenile courts. Exist- 
ing laws relating to tenements for 
the poor, to pensions for working- 
men, and to frauds in the sale of mer- 
chandise, especially adulterated arti- 


1See the Annual Bulletin of the Com- 
parative Law Bureau of the American 
Bar Association, July, 1913. 
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cles, have been amended, with a view 
to securing greater protection to the 
poor and helpless. 

The volume of public statutes in 
Great Britain for the second and third 
years of George V looks surprisingly 
small to a citizen of the United States; 
it contains only 146 pages, compris- 
ing 31 chapters. The most important 
of these are the Minimum: Wage 
Act (Chap. 2, A. Y. B., 1912, p. 130); 
the Shops Regulation Acts (Chaps. 3 
and 24), directing that “no assistant 
in such a shop shall be employed for 
more than 65 hours a week, exclusive 
of meal times, and shall be given 32 
whole holidays on a week day in 
each year and 26 whole holidays on 
Sunday in every year, with certain in- 
tervals for meals”; amendments to 
the White Slave Act (Chap. 20); 
amendments to the Aerial Navigation 
Act (Chap. 22), enlarging the author- 
ity of the Secretary of State for War 
on this topic; amendments to the 
Trades Union Law (Chap. 30); and 
an Act to consolidate and amend the 
law relating to Pilotage (Chap. 31). 
The most important statutes for the 
third and fourth year of George V 
are the Children’s (Employment 
Abroad) Act (Chap. 7), restricting 
young persons from going abroad for | 
the purpose of performing for profit; 
the Herring Fishery (Branding) Act 
(Chap..9), a bit of pure-food legisla- 
tion; the Fabrics (Misdescription) 
Act (Chap. 17), making the misde- 
scription of inflammable goods a 
’ crime punishable in a summary man- 
ner; the Forgery Act (Chap. 27), con- 
solidating, simplifying, and amending 
the law relating to forgery; and the 
Mental Deficieney Act (Chap. 28). 
(See also LV, The United Kingdom.) 

Upon becoming a member of the 
union for the protection of authors | 
of literary and artistic works, under 
the Treaty of Berlin of 1908, Holland 
found it necessary to revise its legis- 
lation on this subject. Its new law 
extends protection to all publications 
and writings, without regard to their 
artistic or literary value. While the 
copyright of a portrait or photograph 


1This Act was passed to correct the 
defects of existing law. See “Some 
Anomalies and cr eniaett o of Lunacy 
Law,” 29 Law Quarterly Review, 179, 
April, 1913. : 


belongs to the photographer, he is 
not allowed “to publish it without ob- 
taining the consent of the subject 
painted or photographed, during his 
life, or of his next of kin for a 
period of ten years after his death.” 
The law, it will be observed, accords 
even greater protection to the right 
of privacy than does the statute of 
New York of a similar character (L. 
1903, Ch. 132). 

The various states of Latin Amer- 
ica have shown themselves subject to 
the same legislative currents that pre- 
vail elsewhere. Argentina permits 
foreign corporations to do business 
in that country, providing that they 
file proofs of their legal organization 
in their home state. Bolivia and 
Nicaragua recognize the validity of 
civil marriages, and Heuador has ac- 
corded to married women the right to 
make contracts as well as to buy, 
hold, and convey real estate without 
their husbands’ consent. Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua have entered upon la- 
bor legislation, regulating the pay- 
ment of wages and the arbitration of 
labor disputes. 

While legislative activity has not 
been great in Spain, it has extended 
to the “construction of cheap houses,” 
regulating their rentals and exempt- 
ing them from taxation for 20 years. 
It has reformed the contract of ap- 
prenticeship in the interests of the 
apprentice. It has fixed the tariff of 
attorneys’ fees for many kinds of 
service at a very low figure; regulated 
the capitalization of corporations; 
provided for the better treatment of 
women employees in stores; limited 
the hours of labor in mines, and pro- 
hibited the employment of children 
under 16 and of women in any kind 
of subterranean labor. 

Judicial Decisions.—A Belgian court 
has no more doubt than an English 
or American court would have that 
a promise to marry a woman within 
eight months or to pay her 7,000 fr. 
in consideration of her cohabiting 
with the promisor is void as against 
publie policy (Court of Appeal, Liége, 
Pasicraisie Belge, 1918, 1, 9); or that 
a court should decree the dissolution 
of a partnership which could be con- 
tinued only at a loss (Tribunal of 
Commerce, Ghent, ibid., 1912, IT, 
103). 
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The rights of a pledgee in France 
to property which has not been actu- 
ally delivered to him, under Art. 92, 
Code of Commerce, and Art. 2076, Civil 
Code, are different from those secured 
by the English common law, as shown 
in Liquid, de la Soe. la Cellulose 
francaise v. Soc. Générale (Cass.-Req.. 
2 Jan., 1912). In Larose v. Naux 
(Cass.-Civ., 20 April, 1912) it was 
held that the French Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act extended the liability of 
the employer to an accident befalling 
his employee, through chance or the 
latter’s unskillfulness, in falling and 
breaking his leg while entering a 
hotel after a business engagement 
with a customer. 

With the foregoing case may be 
compared two recent decisions under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts in 
England, which are adverse to the 
employee. In one the question was 
whether a journeyman baker whose 
right hand had been injured by frost- 


JURISPRUDENCE 


litigated cases between employers and 
employees going to the House of 
| Lords has greatly increased since the 
enactment of Workmen’s Compensa- 
| tion Acts, while the total number in 
| all of the courts is enormous. The 
Complete Current Digest of the Law 
Reports, of Aug. 1, 1913, devotes 40 
| fine-type columns to these cases. In- 
| deed, so numerous have they become 
| that many treatises have been pub- 
lished with a view of deducing the 
principles of law established by the 
decisions. One of the latest of such 
books devotes 76 closely printed pages 
to the. exposition of the first section 
| of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
| Certainly the statute has not realized 
; the expectations of its sponsors as a 
| statement of legal rules which could 
| not be misunderstood even by the 
man in the street and could be swift- 
ly and unerringly administered by 
lay arbitrators. . 

Rickards v. Lothian (1913, A. C. 


bite while driving on his rounds in| 263, 82 L. J. P. C. 42) is notable as 
his employer’s cart was entitled to|showing the disposition of English 
compensation as for an “injury by| courts to narrow the doctrine of Ry- 
accident arising out of and in the| lands v. Fletcher (L. R. 3 H. L. 330). 
course of the employment”; the| It holds that a landlord who had pro- 
House of Lords affirmed the decisions | vided on the top floor a water sup- 
of the lower courts that it was not! ply and lavatory for all tenants of 
(Warner v. Couchman, 1912, A. C. 35,| the building was not liable for dam- 
81 L. J. K. B. 45). In the other ages to the goods of a tenant on a 
case, the employee was killed by a/| lower floor, inflicted by the overflow 
drunken bully because he warned the; of water from the lavatory, caused 
bully not to stand so near the horse! by the malicious act of a third per- 


which deceased was driving, lest the 
horse might hurt him. Such death 
was held not the result of an acci- 
dent arising out of and in the course 
of employment (Mitchinson v. Day, 
1913, 1 K. B. 603, 82 Lk. J. K. B. 
421). 

In both of these cases, as in most 
of the cases in England under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, the 
controversy involves no broad legal 
principle. 


construction of a statutory phrase. 
Sir Frederick Pollock has referred to 
these decisions as “the wearisome 
tale of Workmen’s Compensation 
Cases” (29 Law Quarterly Review, 
247). It*was supposed that this leg- 
islation would do away with a great 
mass of litigation, but the Law Re- 
ports show that this expectation has 
not been realized. The number of 


Tt calls for the determina- | 
tion of a question of fact, or for the 


| son who choked the overfiow pipe and 
| turned on the tap. The Privy Coun- 
| cil declared that the landlord in sup- 
| plying the lavatory was putting his 
|land to a reasonable and ordinary 
/use and not “to some special use, 
| bringing with it increased danger to 
| others.” They also declared that had 
|the use been of such a hazardous 
| character, the landlord would not 
| have been liable, as the damage was 
not due in any legal sense to his acts, 
but to the malicious act of another, 
which he had no reason to anticipate. 

The House of Lords has decided 
that, under the Trades Dispute Act 
of 1906, “no action in respect of any 
tortious act alleged to have been com- 
mitted by or on behalf of a trade 
union can be entertained by any 
court, whether such tortious act was 
por was not committed in contempla- 
tion or furtherance of a trade dis- 
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pute” (Vacher & Sons v. London So- 
ciety of Compositors, 1913, 82 L. J. 
K. B. 232). Another interesting deci- 
sion connected with trade unions is 
that of Oram v. Hutt (1913, 1 Ch. 
259, 82 L. J. Ch. 152), holding that 
a-union is guilty of maintenance and 
acts ultra vires in paying the costs of 
a slander suit brought by one of its 
officers for slanders reflecting upon 
his management of the union. The 


LEGISLATIVE 


Volume of Legislation.—No one can 
even glance at the columns of Session 
Laws of the current year without 


_ amazement at the volume of legisla- 


tive output. California leads the 
van, and its legislators appear to be 
proud of this distinction, for they 
print in the forefront of the huge 
bulk of session laws for 1913 the 
name of the author of each act. 
These acts number 699, besides 99 
joint resolutions and constitutional 
amendments, and fill 1,746 closely 
printed pages. In addition to the 
foregoing, the constitution as it stood 
before these amendments is reprinted, 
covering 50 pages insmalltype. Such 
a document is not limited to outlin- 
ing a frame of government, but is 
filled with multifarious details sug- 
gested by petty and temporary con- 
troversies. Such a constitution en- 
courages, if it does not necessitate, 
annual broods of amendments. But, 
the California legislators of 1913 did 
not stop with proposing changes in 
the constitution. They tinkered with 
multitudes of existing statutes and 
added a vast mass of new legislation. 
It is fair to say that a different spirit 
prevailed in some of the other legis- 
latures. Connecticut limited itself to 
241 chapters, occupying but 271 pages; 
and South Carolina and Texas showed 
almost as great self-restraint. 
Referendum Petitions. — In accord- 
ance with the California constitution, 
four important acts of 1913 have been 
subjected to the referendum hold up. 
These are the Red Light Abatement 
Act (Ch. 17), the Blue-Sky Act (Ch. 
353), Non-Sale of Game Act (Ch. 
579), and the Water Commission Act 
(Ch. 586). But for referendum peti- 
tions, these statutes would have be- 


costs thus paid amounted to £949, 
which the defendants in the above en- 
titled action were compelled to re- 
store to the union’s treasury. An ac- 
tion for misapplication of funds or 
for illegal expulsion may be main- 
tained against the union, such pro- 
ceedings being founded in contract 
and not in tort (Parr v. Lancashire 
and Cheshire Miners’ Fed., 1913, 1 
Ch. 366, 82 L. J. Ch. 193). 


TENDENCIES 


they are suspended until the general 
election in November, 1914, when they 
will be submitted to the electors. At 
the election in November, 1912, sev- 
eral acts passed by the legislature of 
1911 were repealed by popular vote. 

Initiative Statutes.— Perhaps the 
most extraordinary piece of initia- 
tive legislation of. the year is found 
in the Montana Session Laws (pp. 
593-616), “A bill to limit candidates’ 
election expenses,” ete. 

Legislative Plagiarism.—Two of the 
California statutes referred to above, 
the Red Light Abatement Act and the 
Blue-Sky Act (see XIII, The Conduct 
of Business), were copied from the 
legislation of other states. One or 
both were copied also by Arkansas 
(Act 214), Connecticut (Ch. 127), 
Florida (No. 2), Idaho (Ch. 117), 
Iowa (Ch. 137), and Minnesota (Ch. 
562). The Bulk Sales Act is an- 
other piece of legislation which was 
copied by several legislatures, e.9., 
Arkansas (Act 88), Illinois (p. 258), 
Missouri (p. 163), South Dakota (Ch. 
116), Washington (Ch. 175). The 
spirit and in some cases the letter of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act has been 
incorporated into state statutes and 
made applicable to intrastate busi- 
ness; for example, see Indiana (Ch. 
117), Iowa (Ch. 310), Maine (Ch. 
106), Michigan (No. 103), Minnesota 
(Ch. 230), Missouri (pp. 549 and 
555), Montana (Ch. 7), New Jersey 
(Ch. 210), New York (Chs. 408, 457), 
North Carolina (Ch. 41), Ohio (Ch. 
254), and South Dakota (Ch. 356). 
The rule of the Carmack Amendment, 
that the initial carrier shall be liable 
to the shipper for the negligence of 
connecting carriers, has been applied 
to intrastate shipments in Michigan 


come effective on Aug. 10, 1913. Now (No. 389) and Minnesota (Ch. 315). 
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Statutory regulation of railroad train 
crews seems to have been copied 
from a common original in California 
(Ch. 168), New Jersey (Ch. 190), 
and New York (Ch. 146). 

In some instances similar statutes 
in different states are due, undoubt- 
edly, to similarity of evils to be rem- 
edied; for example, anti-gypsy laws 
in Indiana (Ch. 356) and in Iowa 
(Ch. 312), and the anti-hazing stat- 
utes in North Carolina (Ch. 169, Sec. 
2 contains a definition of hazing) 
and in Texas (Ch. 117). 

Legislative Originality.— While 
most states which have legislated on 
the subject since the decision of the 
Ives case (201 New York 271, 1911) 
have chosen the elective rather than 
the compulsory system of workmen’s 
compensation, California stands by its 
radical colors. Not only is its Work- 
men’s Compensation Act compulsory, 
but it applies to every employer (Sec. 
13), thus nullifying Miller v, Pills- 
bury (164 Cal. 199, 1912), which 
arose under the Employers’ Liability 
Act of 1911, and in which it was 
held that the law did not apply to 
state employees. Even more singu- 
lar is the Act regulating the use of 
wiping rags: Under this, a house- 
wife who gives to her servant a part 
of “underclothing, wearing apparel, 
bedclothes or clothes,” to be used 
“for wiping the surfaces of windows 
and furniture . . unless the same 
has been sterilized by a process of 
boiling for 40 minutes in a solution 
containing 5 per cent. of caustic soda, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor” (Ch. 81). 
Another statute of considerable orig- 
inality is that of Kansas (Ch. 170), 
providing for small debtors’ courts in 
cities, in which an alleged debtor can 
be summoned orally, or by mail or 
telephone, the “cause tried consider- 
ately and summarily,” and no costs 
given to either party. Maine has 
made it a criminal breach of the 
peace to drink any intoxicating liquor 
as a beverage on any train, street 
car, steamboat or ferry (Ch. 42). 


Michigan regulates not only barber 
shops, but schools and colleges for the 
training of barbers. It prohibits bar- 
bers from serving in their shops any 
person “affected with erysipelas, ee- 
zema, impetigo, sycoris, tuberculosis 


or any other contagious disease,” and . 


forbids a person so affected from de- 
manding service (Ch. 387). Minne- 
sota authorizes municipalities to try 
the experiment of planting and pro- 
tecting municipal forests (Ch. 211). 
Montana, provides for the registration 
of farms and ranches (Ch. 49). Ne- 
vada prohibits the owners of artesian 
wells from permitting water to run 
to waste or to employ it for any 
“save beneficial uses” (Ch. 54). 
Commission on Uniform State 
Laws.—This Commission is now a 
very representative body, having dele- 
gates from 48 jurisdictions. The uni- 
form acts which it has recommended 
for adoption by state and territorial 
legislatures are gradually unifying the 
law throughout the nation, upon many 
important topics. During the past 
year Alaska, Arkansas, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, South Dakota and Vermont 
have enacted the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. The Uniform Bills 
of Lading Act was adopted in Alaska 
and New Jersey; the Uniform Sales 
Act in Alaska and Michigan; the 
Uniform Stock Transfer Act in Alas- 
ka, Michigan and New York; and 
the Uniform Warehouse Act in Wash- 


|ington, Oregon, Minnesota, Nevada, 


South Dakota and Vermont. The 
Uniform Marriage Evasion Act was 
passed in Massachusetts and formally 
approved by the American Bar Asgso- 
ciation. It seeks to prevent fraud 
upon the courts of any state through 
residents going to another state and 
contracting a marriage relation which 
would be void in the state of their 


residence and then returning to re-- 


sume the residence which had really 
never been interrupted. The Uniform 
Non-Support Act was adopted by 
Delaware, and the Uniform Wills 
Act by Colorado. 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Construction of Constitutions.—The | technical 


prevailing view is that a constitution 


promote the object of the people in 
adopting it; to that end, narrow and 
definitions of particular 
words will be disregarded. See State 


is to be broadly construed, so as to! y. Birmingham Southern Ry. (62 So. 
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77, Ala., March 24, 1913); Hipp v. 
Hock-Hocking, etc., Co. (101 N. E. 
1053, Ohio, May 6, 1913, construing 
the constitution of 1912); Scribner v. 
State (132 Pac. 933, Okla., May 31, 
1913). 

Attorneys at Law.—The power of 
the courts as compared with that of 
the legislature to determine the quali- 
fications and fitness of attorneys at 
law is very fully considered in the 
following cases: State Bar Commis- 
sion v. Sullivan (131 Pac. 703, Okla., 
Noy. 22, 1912) ; In re Platz (132 Pac., 
Utah, April 28, 1913); and Vernon 
County Bar Association v. McKibbin 
(153 Wis. 350, 141 N. W. 283, April 
29, 1913). While the legislature may 
prescribe reasonable conditions of elig- 
ibility for admission to the bar, it 
eannot limit the inherent right of the 
court to pass upon the moral fitness 
of attorneys. Nor is the disciplinary 
power of the court over the bar con- 
fined to statutory provisions on the 
subject. Authority to practice law is 
not a vested right, but a mere privi- 
lege. 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit has 
‘declared that it is unseemly for a 
member of the bar voluntarily to tes- 
tify as an expert witness in an in- 
fringement suit and then argue the 
ease to the court or jury, and a prac- 
tice which should be discontinued (N. 
Y. C. & H.R. Ry. v. Henney, 207 Fed. 
78. June 14, 1913). 

Deprived of Property—A common 
carrier is not deprived of its property 
‘ unconstitutionally by a state statute 
which subjects it to a penalty of $10 
per car per hour for prolonging the 
time of transportation of live stock 
beyond the periods named in the stat- 
ute. Such sum may be fixed by the 
legislature as liquidated damages pay- 
able by the carrier to the shipper for 
its breach of duty. “As the -damage 
accruing from protracted confinement 
of stock is difficult to prove with rea- 
sonable exactitude, and yet always ex- 
ists, the legislature has power to pro- 
vide for liquidated damages.” (Chi- 
cago, B. & Q. Ry. v. Cram, 228 U. S. 
70, 33 Sup. Ct. 437, April 7, 1913, 
affirming 84 Neb. 607, 122 N. W. 31.) 
A Jand owner who has acquired a right 
to compensation from a municipal cor- 
poration, under a statute which sub- 


jects it to liability for consequential 
damages caused to abutting owners by 
a change of street grade, is unconsti- 
tutionally deprived of property by the 
repeal of such statute. As to him, 
such repeal is void. (Kttor v. City 
of Tacoma, 228 U. S. 148, 33 Sup. Ct. 
428, April 7, 1913, reversing 57 Wash. 
50, 698.) The Owner of a water plant 
is not unconstitutionally deprived of 
his property by the erection of a 
municipal water plant which renders 
the private plant valueless. The owner 
“7s left to depend upon the sense of 
justice that the city may show.” 
(Madera Water Works v. Madera, 228 
U. 8. 454, 33 Sup. Ct. 571, April 28, 
1913, affirming 185 Fed. 281; accord, 
Denver v. N. Y. Trust Co., 229 U.S. 
123, 33 Sup. Ct. 657, May 26, 1913.) 
The owners of brick kilns are not 
unconstitutionally deprived of their 
property by a city ordinance which 
prohibits them from using their kilns 
within the residential portions of the 
city. Nor will it matter that when 
these kilns were established, they were 
in non-residential locations. (Ha 
parte Hadacheck, 132 Pac. 584, Cal., 
May 15, 1913.) Nor is a street-rail- 
road company deprived of its property 
unlawfully when it is required to re- 
move its tracks and other property 
from the streets within a reasonable 
time after the expiration of its fran- 
chise (Detroit United Ry. v. Detroit, 
229 U.S. 39, 33 Sup. Ct. 697, May 26, 
1913). Nor is the owner of oyster 
beds unlawfully deprived of property 
when these are destroyed by the Fed- 
eral Government in the improvement 
of navigation (Lewis Blue Point Oys- 
ter Cultivating Co. v. Briggs, 229 
U. S. 82, 33 Sup. Ct. 679, May 26, 
1913). The distinction between tak- 
ing property and subjecting it to re- 
mote and consequential damages is 
brought out clearly in Jackson v. U.S. 
(230 U. S. 1, 33 Sup. Ct. 1011, June 
16, 1913, affirming 47 Ct. of Cl. 579). 
Plaintiff claimed that his plantation 
was greatly damaged as the result of 
certain public work done in pursuance 
of acts of Congress for the public bene- 
fit under direction of the Mississippi 
River Commission. Such damage was 
held to be consequential and not to 
constitute a taking of property. 

A statute is unconstitutional which 
fixes $500 as liquidated damages in 
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favor of the shipper for any excess 
charge above the statutory rate, re- 
gardless of the value of the shipment 
or the amount of actual damages. It 
is arbitrary and oppressive. (Mis- 
souri Pacifie Ry. v. Tucker, 230 U. S. 
340, 33 Sup. Ct. 961, June 16, 19138, 
reversing 82 Kan. 222.) Also, if it 
prescribes unreasonably low rates for 
railroads, even for intrastate traffic 
(Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U.S. 352, 
33 Sup. Ct. 729, June 9, 1913). The 
constitutional provision against tak- 
ing property is violated by a statute 
which authorizes the permanent ap- 
propriation of private property ad- 
joining railroad tracks for the purpose 
of establishing a fire line. Such ap- 
propriation for the protection of the 
public against the spread of fire from 
locomotives is taking private property 
for public use, and the owner must 
be compensated. (Vreeland v. Forest 
Park Res. Com., 87 At. 435, N. J., 
June 18, 1913.) 

Due Process of Law.—The Supreme 
Court has again found it necessary to 
declare that the “due process of law” 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
does not require a state to adopt the 
institution and procedure of a grand 
jury (Lem Wood v. Oregon, 229 U.S. 
586, 33 Sup. Ct. 783, June 9, 1913, 
affirming 57 Ore. 482). Nor does this 
clause prevent the Philippine Govern- 
ment from deporting aliens (Tiaco v. 
Forbes, 228 U. S. 549, 33 Sup. Ct. 585, 
May 5, 1913). Nor does it render 
unconstitutional a state statute giving 
to boarding-house keepers as extensive 
a lien upon the goods brought into 
the house by their guests as was ac- 
corded by the common law to an inn- 
keeper (Nance v. O. K. Houck Piano 
Co., 155 S. W. 1172, Tenn., April 26, 
1913). But the clause is violated 
when a judge decides adversely to a 
prisoner before the day set for trial, 
and the formal hearing is a mere farce 
(Bz parte Nelson, 157 S. W. 794, Mo., 
June 2, 1913). It is also violated by 
a statute authorizing a municipality 
to pollute a stream to the injury of 
lower proprietors without compensa- 
tion (Atty.-Gen. v. City of Grand 
Rapids, 141 N. W. 890, Mich., May 28, 
1913); but not by statutes requiring 
the drainage of lands in order to pre- 
vent or abate a nuisance (Mann v. 
Board of Supervisors, 141 N. W. 711, 


Ia., May 15, 1913; Palmberg v. Kin- 
ney, 132 Pac. 538, Ore., May 20, 1913). 

Due process of law does not neces- 
sarily imply judicial proceedings. A 
general law administered in its regu- 
lar course according to the form of 
procedure suitable and proper to the 
nature of the case, conformable to the 
fundamental rules of right and affect- 
ing all persons alike, is due process. 
The object of this constitutional pro- 
vision is to protect every person in 
his personal and property rights 
against arbitrary action of any per- 
son or authority. Hence, a statute 
does not violate it which gives a 
license board power to revoke archi- 
tects’ licenses upon 20 days’ notice and 
a hearing at which evidence can be 
given. (Klafter v. State Board of 
Examiners, 102 N. E. 193, 259 Tll. 15, 
June 18, 1913.) But the statute 
would be unconstitutional if it em- 
powered the board to revoke the li- 
censes without evidence (Interstate 
Com. Comm. v. Louisville & N. Ry., 
227 U.S. 88, 33 Sup. Ct. 185, Jan. 20, 
1913). Due process of law, within 
the constitutional guaranty, limits 
the exercise of the power of removal 
of officers to those proceedings ex- 
pressly provided by statute, or where 
none are so provided, to the methods 
which by the common law are required 
according to established principles of 
natural justice (Ekern v. McGovern, 
142 N. W. 595, Wis., June 2, 1913). 

Division of Governmental Powers. 
—That the Federal Government is di- 
vided into three distinct and independ- 
ent branches, and that it is the duty 
of each to abstain from and to oppose 
encroachments on another, has been 
accepted doctrine ever since the. deci- 
sion of Hayburn’s Case (2 Dallas 409, 
1792). It has been applied without 
hesitation to state governments and 
has received specific statement in many 
state constitutions. Article 3 of the 
constitution of Michigan declares: 
“The powers of government are di- 
vided into three departments: the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial. No 
person belonging to one department 
shall exercise the powers properly be- 
longing to another, except in the cases 
expressly provided in this constitu- 
tion.” Under this provision, it has 
been held that the official action of 
the Governor in removing from office 
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the mayor of a city, pursuant to au- 
thority given by statute, is not re- 
viewable by the judiciary in certiorari 
proceedings in Germaine v. Ferris 
(142 N. W. 738, Mich., July 18, 1913). 
But it has been held in Wisconsin 
that if the Governor acts beyond the 
scope of his authority and violates 
private rights, the injured party may 
appeal to the courts for redress and 
be entitled thereto, regardless of the 
official status of the wrongdoer, though 
such status may have much to do with 
the manner of redress (Ekern v. Mc- 
Govern, 142 N. W. 595, Wis., June 2, 
1913). By this decision the plaintiff 
was restored to the office of Insurance 
Commissioner, from which Governor 
McGovern had removed him, illegally, 
as the court held. The prevailing and 
dissenting opinions in this case con- 
tain a full review of authorities upon 
the subject 

While the legislature cannot confer 
upon administrative boards, such as 
boards of county commissioners, judi- 
cial authority, that is, authority to 
decide actual controversies between 
litigants duly instituted by judicial 
process, it can grant them power to 
perform quasi-judicial functions, such 
as determining the amount to be al- 
lowed for certain official services (Hoyt 
v. Hughes County, 142 N. W. 471, So. 
Dak., June 24, 1913). Again, the 
legislature cannot delegate legislative 


power to administrative boards or of-, 


ficers, but it can confer upon such 
persons authority to execute laws, in- 
eluding authority to make rules and 
regulations connected therewith (Rail- 
road Commission v. Northern Ala. Ry., 
62 So. 749, June 12, 1913). The right 
to determine the plan and frame of 
government of proposed villages, and 
what powers and functions such mu- 
nicipal corporations may exercise, and 
what shall be the limit of their expen- 
ditures and debts, has been declared 
non-delegable by a legislature to a 
public service commission (In re Mu- 
nicipal Charters, 86 At. 307, Vt., Jan. 
13, 1913). The legislature does not 
' abdicate its legislative power when it 
enacts a statute complete and intended 
to take effect at once for the future 
erection of a new county; though ié 
permits the voters within the proposed 
territory to decide by vote whether 
the provisions of the statute shall be- 


come operative (People ex rel. Unger 
wv. Kennedy, 207 N. Y. 533, 101 N. E. 
442, March 14, 1913). But it does 
abdicate its power when it undertakes 
to give to a private individual the 
option to declare the act of another to 
be a crime punishable with imprison- 
ment, or a private wrong to himself, 
redressable in damages (Fortune v. 
Braswell, 77 S. E. 818, 139 Ga. 609, 
March 11, 1913, holding unconstitu- 
tional Sees. 3712, 3713 of Civil Code 
of 1910). 

So long as the legislature keeps 
within its constitutional sphere of ac- 
tion, its statutes cannot be avoided or 
modified by judicial decisions (Board 
of Trustees of University of Miss. v. 
Waugh, 62 So. 827, July 14, 1913, de- 
clining to interfere with the operation 
of a statute abolishing all secret so- 
cieties in the educational institutions 
of the state). But the doctrine of 
separation of governmental powers re- 
quires the courts to declare unconsti- 
tutional an act of the legislature 
limiting the Governor’s power of ap- 
pointment of elective commissioners to 
lists of eligible citizens submitted by 
the state committees of the political 
parties. The legislature cannot re- 
quire the Governor to register the 
will of such committees, for they are 
no part of the executive branch of the 
state government. (State v. Wright, 
158 S. W. 823, Mo., June 28, 1913.) 
The court must declare void an act 
which violates the constitutional re- 
quirement that every law shall em- 
brace but one subject, which shall be 
expressed in the title (Painter v. 
Mattfeldt, 87 At. 413, 119 Md. 466, 
Jan. 17, 1913). The doctrine of the 
division of governmental powers does 
not apply to municipal corporations, 
in whose officers judicial, executive, 
and legislative functions may be 
united (State v. Lane, 62 So. 31, Ala., 
May 8, 1913). 

Equal Protection of the Laws.—A 
statute or ordinance is not violative 
of the Fourteenth Amendment because 
it apportions the license fees of the- 
atres on the basis of their prices of 
admission, imposing a license fee of 
$1,000 on theatres charging $1 or 
more for admission, $400 on those 
charging 50 cents or more, and so on; 
even though it is proved that some of 
the theatres of the first class have less 
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revenue than some of the other classes. 
The legislation may be unjust and op- 
pressive, but if its classification ac- 
cords with the understanding of busi- 
ness men generally, it is not palpably 
arbitrary. The problems of govern- 
ment are practical ones and may 
justify rough accommodations. Mere 
errors of government are not subject 
to judicial review. (Metropolis The- 
atre Co. v. Chicago, 228 U. S. 61, 33 
Sup. Ct. 441, April 7, 1913.) The 
same doctrine was applied to an IIli- 
nois statute providing for protections 
to elevating and hoisting machinery 
in buildings under construction (Chi- 
cago Dock Co. v. Fraley, 228 U. S. 680, 
33 Sup. Ct. 715, May 26, 1913). 
Equal protection may be afforded by 
a statute which does not mete out 
rigid equality to those subject to its 
provisions; e.g., a statute exempting 
from taxation imposed upon telephone 
companies generally those companies 
whose gross receipts did not exceed 
$500 a year. ‘The equal protection 
clause is not violated by a statute 
which classifies the rates chargeable 
by railroads in accordance with the 
length of their lines, or which excepts 
electric and street railways from the 
application of the statute (Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. v. Conley, 230 U. 8S. 513, 
33 Sup. Ct. 985, June 16, 1913); nor 
by a statute which subjects bitumi- 
nous coal mines to regulations not 
imposed upon anthracite coal mines 
(Barrett v. Indiana, 229 U.S. 26, 33 
Sup. Ct. 692, May 26, 1913). It is 
violated by a statute which renders 
the owner of a motor vehicle liable 
for any injury occasioned by its negli- 
gent use by any person except a thief, 
while leaving the owners of other 
property to their much narrower com- 
mon law liability (Barry v. Metzger 
Motor Car Co., 141 N. W. 529, Mich., 
May 28, 1913). “A classification in 
a municipal ordinance by which vend- 
ors of milk from cows outside the 
city are subjected to different regula- 
tions from those within the city is 
not a denial of equal protection of the 
law” (Adams v. Milwaukee, 228 U.S. 
572, 33 Sup. Ct. 610, May 12, 1913). 

Freedom of Contract.— While a 
common carrier in the prosecution of 
its business as such is not permitted 
to drop its character and transmute 
itself by contract into a mere bailee, 


with right to stipulate against the 
consequences of its negligence, this 
rule has no application when a rail- 
road company is acting outside of its 
duty as a common carrier, é.g., IN con- 


tracting for construction work on its » 


roadbed. In such a case it is free to 
contract for exemption from liability 
for its negligence, and the highest 
public policy is found in enforcing 
such a contract when fairly made. 
(Santa Fe Ry. v. Grant Bros., 228 
U. S. 177,,33 Sup. Ct. 474, April 7, 
1913, reversing 13 Ariz., 186.) Under 
the Carmack Amendment a shipper is 
not bound by a stipulation in his con- 
tract with the initial carrier, exempt- 
ing the latter from damages not oc- 
curring on his portion of the through 
route, such contract being in violation 
of the statute (Norfolk & W. Ry. Co. 
v. Dixie Tobacco Co., 228 U. S. 593, 
33 Sup. Ct. 609, May 12, 1913). The 
Supreme Court of Louisiana prefers 
the doctrine of Lochner v. New York 
(198 U. S: 45) to that of later cases, 
and holds Act No. 245 of 1912 uncon- 
stitutional because it limits. a full 
day’s labor for stationary firemen to 
eight hours. The right of the em- 
ployer and of the employee to make 
such contracts as they choose is un- 
necessarily interfered with by such 
statute, said the court. ; 
Such right is not improperly in- 
vaded by a statute which forbids a 
carrier from keeping live stock in cars 
for more than 28 hours without feed- 
ing and watering them, and inval- 
idates any contract on the part of the 


shipper exempting the carrier from” 


damages caused by such violation. 
The statute is not for the benefit of 
the shipper and he cannot waive its 
requirements. Its primary purpose is 
to prevent cruelty to animals. (Cleve- 
land, C., C. & St. L. Ry. v. Hayes, 102 
N. E. 34, Ind., June 5, 1913.) The 
bulk-sales law has been declared con- 
stitutional in Indiana (Rich v. Calla- 
han Co., 101 N. E. 810, Ind., May 14, 
1913), and in Oklahoma (Humphrey 
v. Coquillard Wagon Works, 132 Pac. 
899, Okla., June 20, 1913), and not to 
interfere unreasonably with the free- 
dom of contract. 

“Impairing Obligations of Contracts. 
—In Abilene National Bank v. Dolley 
(228 U. S. 1, 33 Sup. Ct. 409, March 
17, 1913) it was held that the Kansas 
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PUBLIC LANDS 


Morris Bien 


Legislation—During 1913, in the 
session of Congress lasting from Dec. 
. 2, 1912, to March 4, 1913, there were 
passed the usual number of bills re- 
lating to the public lands. None of 
them, however, was of special im- 
portance in regard to the general pol- 
icy relating to the public lands. 

Sales of Indian Lands.——Two impor- 
tant sales of Indian lands took place 
during the year 1913, namely, the 
sale of lands in the former Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation, Montana, and of 
lands in the former Fort Niobrara 
Military Reservation in Nebraska, 
and an area excluded from the Ne- 
braska National Forest. 

The Fort Peck lands cover an area 
of about 1,200,000 acres, of which 
nearly 500,000 acres are agricultural 
land and 700,000 acres grazing land, 
appraised at from $2.50 to $7 per acre. 
These lands were opened under the 
general provisions of the homestead 
and desert-land laws with the addi- 
tional requirement of payment of the 
appraised value. All applications 
were required to be presented during 
a certain time in September, 1913, 
and on Sept. 23, 12,000 names were 
drawn from among the applicants. 
There are lands enough for a little 
more than 8,000 entries of 160 acres 
each, and there were over 40,000 ap- 

licants. Those who were successful 
in the drawings will be permitted to 
make their entries at specified times 
after April 1, 1914. 

The lands in the Fort Niobrara Mil- 
itary Reservation comprised a total 
of about 44,000 acres, in which there 
were 94 tracts subject to entry of 
160 acres each, and 46 tracts sub- 
ject to entry of 640 acres each. The 
lands excluded from the Nebraska 


National Forest amounted to about 
300,000 acres and are subject to en- 
try in tracts of 640 acres each. Ap- 
plications for these lands were to be 
filed during certain periods in Octo- 
ber, 1913, and the names were drawn 
on and after Oct. 28, 1913. There 
were about 76,000 applicants for the 
opportunity to make about 650 en- 
tries in the restored military and 
forest lands, and 2,000 names were 
drawn. The entries are to be made at 
specified times after March 1, 1914. 
Applicants for lands in the former 
Fort Niobrara Military Reservation 
are required to pay the appraised 
price of the land, which ran from $1.25 
to $7.00 per ‘acre. No charge was 
made for the land in connection with 
the entries in the former Nebraska 
National Forest. 

Water-Power Sites—Under the Act 
of Congress approved June 25, 1910, 
a number of withdrawals of public 
lands were made with the view of 
setting apart those lands which 
would be valuable in connection with 
water-power development. After the 
passage of that Act there was some 
effort to secure the enactment of a 
law which would permit the utiliza- 
tion of these sites under proper re- 
strictions. Congress, however, did 
not pass any such act and the De- 
partment of the Interior, upon con- 
sideration of the matter, decided that 
the Secretary of the Interior, under 
existing laws and his general super- 
visory authority over the public 
lands, was authorized to permit the 
use of these reserved power sites 
under appropriate conditions. Sev- 
eral permits of this kind have been 
issued, one of the most important 
among them being that covered by a 
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permit issued July 29, 1913, in favor 
of the International Power & Manu- 
facturing Co., whose plant is to be lo- 
cated on Clark Fork or Pend d’Oreille 
River, Washington. 


This permit and the accompanying | 


agreement provide for the occupation 
of these lands under certain conditions. 
The company is required after the 
year 1923 to pay the United States 
certain rates of compensation per 
horse power, dependent upon the 
average price for electric energy 
charged to customers and consumers, 
the charge per horse power decreasing 
as the charge to consumers decreases. 
The charge paid to the United States 
per horse power will decrease much 
more rapidly than the charge to con- 
sumers decreases, thus offering a 
strong inducement to the company to 
lower its prices to consumers. A maxi- 
mum charge to customers and con- 
sumers is provided for. The company 
is required to provide for the devel- 
opment of 50,000 horse power within 
three years, and the ultimate devel- 
opment will be 112,000 horse power. 
This permit is revocable at the dis- 
eretion of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who jointly issued the permit, part of 
the land being public land and part 
being within a national forest. The 
rates charged under this contract are 
subject to revision at intervals of not 
less than 20 years. This agreement 
has been published as a Senate Docu- 
ment, No. 147, 63d Cong., 1st sess. 
Hetch Hetchy Grant to San Fran- 
cisco.—A question which has aroused 
much general public discussion on sub- 
jects related to the public lands is 
the grant by Congress to San Fran- 
cisco of the use of certain lands in 
Hetch Hetchy Valley, Cal., for the 
city water supply. The Act grants 
necessary rights of way not exceed- 
ing 250 ft. in width that may be re- 
quired, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, for the construction 
and operation of a water-supply sys- 
tem, together with power houses, pole 
lines, roads, trails, bridges, etc., with- 
in the Stanislaus National Forest and 
the Yosemite National Park. Among 
the works to be constructed is a dam 
at least 200 ft. high for the storage 
of water on the floor of Hetch Hetchy 


AND PUBLIC WORKS 


Valley. The Act incorporates certain 
regulations to preserve the streams 
from -pollution, prohibiting the de- 
positing of refuse or other contami- 
nating matter within 300 ft. of any 
reservoir or stream, and other ap- 
propriate regulations to describe the 
method in which the lands shall be 
occupied by residents, campers and 
others using it as a summer resort. 
The Act provides for furnishing a 
water supply for irrigation purposes 
to lands within two irrigation dis- 
tricts which must rely upon the 
waters of the streams affected for the 
water supply for the cultivation of 
their lands. The city is permitted 
to develop power by use of the 
waters under certain restrictions and 
conditions. The city is required to 
build roads and trails through the 
park, the estimated cost of which is 
between $500,000 and $1,000,000, to 
be turned over free of charge to the 
United States. These roads will af- 
ford access to nearly all the impor- 
tant points in the vicinity of this 
work. The city of San Francisco has 
purchased about 3,400 acres of land 
within the national park and national 
forest, and it agrees to turn over to 
the United States all the land not 
needed for its operations, a tract con- 
siderably more than 640 acres in ex- 
tent. 

This Act has been the subject of 
active discussion, many persons con- 
tending that the lands are not neces- 
sary for the city of San Francisco 
water supply, or at least not to so 
ereat an extent as to justify the in- 
terference with the Yosemite National 
Park, claiming that the use proposed 
will constitute a serious detriment to 
the beauty of the wonderful scenery 
in this portion of the park. Others 
claim that these works will have lit- 
tle or no effect upon the ‘scenic 
beauty of these lands: Whatever may 
be the individual opinion as to the 
wisdom of this legislation, it may be 
said that Congress has not acted with- 
out full information, as both the 
friends and- the opponents of this 
measure were extremely active in 
presenting their views, to the com- 
mittees, to individual members of 
Congress, and to the public as well. 
In signing the bill on Dee. 19, Presi- 
dent Wilson said: 
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I have signed this bill because it 
seemed to serve the pressing public needs 
of the region concerned better than they 
could be served in any other way, and 
yet did not impair the usefulness or 
materially detract from the beauty of 
the public domain. 


He expressed the opinion that the ob- 
jections of the opponents of the bill 
were not well founded and that the 
bill was, on the whole, in the public 
interest. (See also XXIII, Civil En- 
gineering.) 

Disposition of Public Lands.—The 
total area of public lands entered 
during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1913, was 15,867,222.45 acres, a 
decrease of about 1,290,000 acres, as 


compared with the area entered dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1912. The total cash receipts from 
the sale of public lands during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, were 
$4,287,540.67. From the sale of Indian 
lands there was received in addition 
$2,118,469.34. These figures represent 
a decrease of about $2,550,000, as com- 
pared with receipts for the preceding 
fiscal year. The area of patented lands 
disposed of during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1913, was 12,678,076 
acres, a decrease from the preceding 
year of about 2,542,601 acres. Of the 
area patented 7,320,058 acres were 
taken under the homestead law. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
GrorcE Otis SMITH 


Range of Activities—While the ac- 
tivities of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the public lands con- 
tinue to embrace a constantly widen- 
ing sphere, yet the work of the survey 
covers the whole country. General 
and economic geologic investigations 
were carried on during 1913 in 45 
states and Alaska; topographic map- 
ping was continued in 26 states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Ha- 
waii; stream gauging was carried on 
in 42 states, Alaska, and Hawaii; 
work on underground waters in 19 
states; and engineering studies of 
water utilization throughout the pub- 
lice domain. In addition, statistical 
inquiries relating to every mineral 
product, addressed to 62,000 produc- 
ers, with the accompanying study and 
published discussion of the nature 
and extent of the mineral reserves 
upon which the mineral industry de- 
pends, indicate that the Survey is in 
close touch with the physical devel- 
opment of the whole country. Nearly 
400 field men of the regular staff, geol- 
ogists, and topographic and hydrau- 
lie engineers, and an even larger num- 
ber of temporary assistants, were en- 
gaged in field work for longer or 
shorter periods of the year. 

Growth of the Work—aA remark- 


years. In personnel the net increase 
in that period has been 37 per cent., 
in correspondence 43 per cent., in dis- 
tribution of reports and maps 23 per 
cent., and in cash receipts from sales 
of maps and publications 60 per cent. 
Notwithstanding these gains in every 
particular, there has been an actual 
net loss in appropriations for sus- 
taining the work of the Survey. The 
total of the several appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1914 is $1,517,920, 
and there is no single line of the Sur- 
vey’s investigations that is not in 
need of additional financial support 
to meet present urgent demands. 
Classification of the Public Do- 
main.—To enable the intelligent ad- 
ministration of the remaining unoccu- 
pied half-billion acres of government 
lands on a business-like basis with 
constantly changing conditions, such 
as confront any large business, the 
Geological Survey is called on for 
more and more detailed and exact in- 
formation of an economic character. 
To supply this information the land- 
classification board of the Survey is 
drawing more heavily and more con- 
stantly, not only upon the results of 
the current scientific investigations, 
but also upon the earlier published rec- 
ords and the mass of unpublished data 
which has been accumulating during 
the last 33 years. In this connection, 
during the fiscal year 1913 more than 
2,000,000 acres of coal land were clas- 


able growth has characterized the | sified, valued at nearly $33,500,000, 
Survey’s work during the last six | while nearly 8,000,000 acres were clas- 
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sified as non-coal land. The follow- 
ing table shows the acreage of vari- 
ous classes of land recommended for 
withdrawal under the Withdrawal 
Act of June 25, 1912, and the acreage 
recommended for restoration where 
field examination has shown that the 
land should be restored to the public 
domain: 


With- Restora- 
drawals tions 
(Acres) (Acres) 
ial, ice see ee a 7,145,000 | 9,500,000 
Rae eer Sah 125,000 300,000 
Phosphate.......---- 95,000 500,000 
Poteshiss sees ees 124,000 Ue occ 5 
Power sites: . 2. . =... 152,000 68,000 
Reservoir sites.......- 4,500 6,200 
Public water reserves. - ZAQO Fi os eo 


The total acreage to date of lands 
which have been classified as coal is 
19,000,000 acres; 61,000,000 acres 
have been classified as non-coal land; 
58,000,000 acres stand 


coal lands awaiting classification; 


4,600,000 acres stand withdrawn as | 
oil land; 68,000 acres as naval petro- | 


leum reserves; 3,000,000 acres as 
phosphate land; 130,000 acres as pot- 
ash land; 2,000,000 acres as power 
sites; 95,000 acres as reservoir sites; 
and 90,000 acres as public water re- 
serves. 

Another feature of the Survey’s 
field work is the designation of en- 
larged homestead lands under which 
as much as 320 acres of non-irrigable 
land may be entered by a citizen, as 
against 160 acres under the original 
homestead law. During the year 
2,300,000 acres were so designated and 
560,000 acres formerly designated 
were withdrawn. 

Publications of the Survey—The 
price of the standard topographic map 
was advanced on Jan. 1, 1913, from 5 
to 10 cents apiece, and from 3 cents 
a copy if purchased in lots of 100 or 
more to 6 cents a copy for 50 or more. 
Nearly 600,000 of these maps were 
sold during the year. The maps in 
stock, numbering 2,200 separate 
sheets, cover areas representing nearly 
40 per cent. of the United States. A 
fire in the Survey building in May 
slightly damaged about 175,000 geo- 
logic folios; these were immediately 
reduced from the regular prices of 
25 or 50 cents a copy to the flat price 


withdrawn as | 


| of 5 cents, and over 60,000 were sold 
in the following six months. 

The Survey is issuing accurate 
state maps on the scale of 1:500,000 
as a preliminary to the international 
one-millionth map of the world. Maps 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin have already 
been issued. 

The Mineral Resources volume, one 
of the principal annual publications 
of the Survey, consists of 60-odd sep- 
arate chapters on different industries, 
each of which is published and dis- 
tributed as one or more “advance 
chapters” immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of the annual statistics. Par- 
|ticular endeavor has been made to 
get such statistical reports issued 
promptly, and by Sept. 1, 1913, 45 
of these “separates,” containing final 
figures covering the respective indus- 
tries for 1912, had been completed and 
distributed to the public. Contribu- 
| tions to Economic Geology, another 
important annual publication, also is- 
sued in the form of “advance chap- 
ters,” consists principally of short 
papers, many of them of a preliminary 
or reconnaissance character, resulting 
from observations incidental to regu- 
lar field geologic work or field work 
on land classification. Of these two 
classes of “advance chapters,’ 70,000 
copies were distributed during the 
year. 

A notable publication of the year 
was Bulletin 537, “The Classification 
of the Public Lands,” containing con- 
tributions by many geologists, engi- 
neers, and others engaged in the field 
work of classification. The publica- 
tion sets forth the origin and growth 
of the Survey’s classification work, 
the basis of that work in law, its ad- 
ministration, the procedure in original 
field investigation and in office study, 
and the disposition of field results. 
Another publication of note is the 


gorge and vicinity and the topograph- 
ie map of the gorge. This folio at- 
tracted unusual attention at the re- 


at Toronto. 
A special contribution was made by 
the Survey to the work of the Alaska 
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geologic folio covering the Niagara. 


cent International Geological Congress 
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Railroad Commission, created by the | stone and minerals for building, or 


Sixty-second Congress. The Commis- 
sion consisted of five members, and the 
Survey geologist in charge of Alaskan 
work was named in the statute as 
one of the five. Alfred H. Brooks 
was therefore designated by President 
Taft as a member and vice-chairman 
of the Commission. 'The exhaustive 
report of the Commission, with'a spe- 
cific recommendation for railroad con- 
struction, was transmitted to Con- 
gress in January, 1913 (see also VIII, 
Alaska). 


STATE GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS 
FRANK W. DrWo.r 


Activities and Resources—The 35 
state geological surveys were especial- 
ly active during 1913, collecting and 
disseminating information intended to 
promote the orderly development of 
mineral resources. Several surveys 
also had responsibility in connection 
with highways, soils, forests, and ree- 
lamation of wet lands. Besides hav- 
ing these utilitarian functions, the 
surveys contributed notably to pure 
science. A new bureau in Oregon was 
organized and provided with liberal 
funds. The Arkansas Survey received 
no appropriation. Altogether, the 
state Surveys expended approximately 
$475,000, and received the benefits of 
$140,000 additional expenditure by 
cobperating Federal bureaus. About 
100 scientists gave full-time service 
for the states, and about 50 others, 
besides topographers and soil experts, 
were furnished in codperation. 

Topographic Maps. — Topographic 
surveys were continued in 14 states 
in codperation with the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, which shared the ex- 
pense. More than 10,000 sq. miles 
was mapped codperatively as a basis 
for geological and engineering studies. 


Economic Geology.—Applied geol- | 


ogy, of immediate value to the states, 
received increased attention. Most re- 
ports issued deseribed the local min- 
eral’ resources in such a way as to 
encourage careful investment. Eco- 
nomic work in the various states is 
summarized in the following para- 
graphs. 

Stones and Minerals for Building 
Purposes and the Arts.—All of the 
state Surveys made investigations of 
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for use in cement, concrete, road-bal- 
last, or in the arts. Marbles and 
slate of western Pennsylvania, and 
erystalline rocks of Alabama, were 
especially under examination. Re- 
ports on building stone were in prepa- 
ration in Minnesota, New York, and 
Ohio. Cement materials of Washing- 
ton were described. A study of lime- 
stone and marl for agricultural uses 
in southern Georgia was in progress. 
Materials available in Iowa for road 
building and for concrete were tested. 
The limestones of Michigan were also 
investigated. 

Clay and shale at coal mines were 
tested in Illinois. A study of Minne- 
sota brick and clay industries was 
completed. Investigation of Pennsyl- 
vania fire clays continued. Reports on 
asbestos, soapstone, feldspar, and mica 
were in preparation in Georgia. <A 
monograph on Michigan salt deposits 
and industries was in press. Investi- 
gations of glass-sand in Missouri were 
continued. Reports on gypsum and 
salt of Oklahoma were published. 
Lithia lands of South Dakota were 
examined. White rock phosphate of 
Tennessee was described in a prelim- 
inary paper, and a general phosphate 
report was in progress. 

Coal, Lignite, and Peat.—Investiga- 
tion of fuel resourees was the most 
important work in several states. 
Study of coal resources and mining 
practices in Illinois was continued in 
codperation with the University of 
Tllinois and the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines; three reports were issued, in- 
eluding proximate analyses of 350 
mine samples. Two folios relating to 
coal-mining regions were also pub- 
lished in cotperation with the U. 8S. 
Geological Survey, and another was 
in press at the end of the year. In 
Towa a series of ultimate analyses of 
eoals was completed. A report on 
peat deposits of Ohio was distributed, 
and one on the Broad-Top field of 
Pennsylvania was in press. Work on 
the lignite of North Dakota and South 
Dakota was continued. Tennessee coals 
north and south of the Tennessee Cen- 
tral Railroad were described and field 
work was finished for a report on coals 
of the state. Coal surveys were con- 
tinued in Washington, and also in 
West Virginia, where six county re- 
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ports were published and three others 
were prepared. 

Oil and Gas.—State surveys made 
extensive examinations of developed 
or prospective oil and gas fields. 
Work was continued in California. A 
report on southeastern Illinois was 
published, and three coéperative folios 
covering oil territory were in prepa- 
ration. Michigan issued a bulletin on 
oil and gas resources. In the Okla- 
homa fields extensive codperative work 
was organized and four parties were 
employed. <A study of oil and gas 
was made in western Washington. Six 
county reports published in West Vir- 
ginia had special reference to the 
structural relations of oil and gas. 

Leakage of oil and gas into coal 
mines was considered at conferences 
between representatives of state geol- 
ogists, the U. 8. Bureau of Mines, and 
operators of oil, gas, and coal proper- 
ties. It seemed likely that mine ex- 
plosions accompanied by great loss of 
life may result from prevailing prac- 
tices. A model law, providing for 
state inspection of drilling operations 
through workable coal deposits, was 
formulated and recommended to the 
legislatures of all states concerned. 

Metallic Ores—Survey of the Pla- 
toro-Summitville gold district of Colo- 
rado was made. A bulletin on iron 
ores of Mississippi was prepared. In 
Missouri experiments on the elec- 
trode potential of minerals were con- 
tinued, and a report for the Aurora 
region was in progress. Copper pros- 
pects in Pennsylvania were investi- 
gated. Eastern Tennessee red iron 
ores were described in a codperative 
report. A bulletin on the geology and 
deposits of the Covada silver-gold dis- 
trict in Washington was issued. Ore 
bodies in the Wisconsin lead and zine 
region were mapped, and a magnetic 
survey was begun to outline new iron 
deposits and classify the lands of the 
northwestern part of the state for 
taxing purposes. 

Detailed Areal Surveys.—Detailed 
areal work, involving economic re- 
sources to some extent, continued in 
most of the states. The work was 
done on quadrangle maps, or by coun- 
ty units, or according to the areas 
of particular formations. Much work 
was done in codperation with the 
U. S. Geological Survey. An areal 
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survey of California was begun. Co- 
operative reports on four quadrangles 
in Illinois were published and those 
on nine others were awaiting print- 
ing; besides, two quadrangles were 
surveyed. In Indiana 200 sq. miles 
were mapped. In Iowa 10 counties 
were completely or partly surveyed, 
and the investigation of the Pleisto- 
cene formations of northwestern Iowa 
was finished. In Kentucky, general 
areal and economic surveys were in 
progress. In Maryland an area of 
1,000 sq. miles was mapped by county 
units. The pre-Cambrian in three 
Michigan counties was surveyed. A 
map of the surface formations of the 
north half of Minnesota was nearly 
finished. In Missouri, a report for 
one quadrangle was published, and 
others were in progress for three coun- 
ties; in addition, codperative reports 
for four quadrangles were in prepara- 
tion. Surveys were progressing in 
Ste. Genevieve County, which displays 
practically all the pre-Pennsylvanian 
formations of the state. Work in New 
York included Saratoga and Schuyler- 
ville rock and post-glacial surveys; 
Pleistocene surveys of Mohawk and 
the Hudson valleys; and the Silurian 
region from Rochester to Niagara 
Falls. The geology of five quad- 
rangles was published. In North 
Carolina a codperative report on the 
Miocene and Pleiocene formations was 
in preparation. In North Dakota the 
surface geology of one half-quadrangle 
and the areal geology of 650 sq. miles 
in the western part of the state 
were mapped. The Columbus quad- 
rangle, Ohio, was described in a re- 
port prepared for the use of students; 
and Lawrence County geology was 
studied. In Oklahoma one quadrangle 
was mapped in codperation. Exten- 
sive areal and economic surveys were 
made in Oregon. In South Dakota 
four counties were mapped. In Ten- 
nessee a codperative survey of one 
quadrangle was in progress. West 
Virginia issued elaborate reports for 
six counties, including maps of topog- 
raphy, soil, and geology; reports for 
three other counties were prepared. 
Areal work was continued in north- 
western Wisconsin. 

Stratigraphic and Paleontologic 
Geology—A move toward codpera- 
tion in the study of stratigraphy was 
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made by state geologists in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Eight states sent 
delegates to a field conference in Mis- 
souri in October. The U.S. Geological 
Survey was represented by the chief 
geologist. Since a great amount of 
work is being done on the Mississip- 
pian formations, a committee of the 
states was appointed to direct the in- 
terstate work and to coidperate’ with 
the U. 8S. Geological Survey. It is 
hoped that this movement will pre- 
vent conflict and unnecessary dupli- 
cation. f 
Several states accomplished work of 
broad value to the science of geology. 
In Illinois research on the Mississip- 
pian and Silurian systems was con- 
tinued; a paper on the Alexandrian 
series was published; and two volumes 
on Mississippian brachiopods were in 
press. In Iowa the Devonian and Mis- 
sissippian were under investigation, 
and a report on the Aftonian mam- 
malian fauna was completed. The 
Maryland Survey published three 
splendid volumes devoted to the De- 
vonian. Work on the Mississippian 
and Devonian of Michigan was con- 
tinued. The formations of the Coastal 
Plain in Mississippi were described. 
The Pennsylvanian stratigraphy of 
northwestern Missouri will be de- 
seribed in an early report. In Ne- 
braska fairly complete remains of two 
mastodons of a new species and new 
types of smaller animals were discov- 
ered. Two notable volumes on the 
Eurypterida of New York were pub- 
lished. In Ohio large monographs 
on the Mississippian and Devonian, 
and on the Conemaugh formation were 
published; a study of the Waverly 
formation was in progress. In West 
Virginia a report on living and fos- 
sil flora was published. Coédperative 
stratigraphic investigations were con- 
tinued in northwestern Wisconsin. 
Miscellaneous Activity and Publi- 
cations--Annual mineral statistics 
were prepared in nearly all states. 
Bibliographies of geological and min- 
ing literature were issued in Colorado, 
Iowa, New Jersey, and Washington. 
A deseription of the geology of Colo- 
rado was issued for use with the state 
map of 1912. <A base map of Mis- 
souri, on the seale of 1:1,000,000, and 
a geological map of Washington were 
in preparation. Physiographie and 


geographie studies were continued in 
several states. Hducational bulletins 
on the northwest portion of Illinois 
and on the upper Illinois valley were 
awaiting printing. A report on the 
Missouri slope in western Iowa was 
begun. Studies of Lake Agassiz and 
of the Devil’s Lake region in North 
Dakota and of the glaciation of 
Puget Sound in Washington were is- 
sued. Volumes on the geography and 
industries of Wisconsin, and on the 
physiography of the state, were com- 
pleted. The Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin Surveys assisted the state tax 
commissions in the valuation of min- 
ing properties and mineral lands. 
Bulletins on the weeds of Iowa and 
on the flora of North Dakota were 
published. New Jersey prepared bul- 
letins on ichnology and on prehistoric 
Indian villages and camps. Reports 
on the birds of North Carolina and 
Oklahoma were in progress. 

Surface and Underground 'Water.— 
In many states a special bureau or 
the Geological Survey collected infor- 
mation on surface and underground 
water for domestic and _ industrial 
uses. In Alabama numerous analyses 
of water were made. In Connecticut 
cobperative investigation of under- 
ground water was continued. A re- 
port on the underground water of 
western Florida was issued. In Illi- 
nois well records were collected in co- 
operation, and the decrease of artesian 
supply in the Chicago area was in- 
vestigated. Engineering plans for re- 
claiming overflowed land along the 
Embarrass River were issued. Iowa 
industrial waters were studied and 
data were collected from wells and 
from stream-gauging stations. | A com- 
plete report on the wells of Maryland 
was prepared. In Michigan, water 
wells were studied in connection with 
the work on oil and gas. Investiga- 
tions of underground waters in Mis- 
sissippi and North Dakota were fin- 
ished. Data were collected from 25 
counties in Missouri. In Nebraska 150 


alkaline lakes and marshes Were ex- - 


amined, and 60 typical water samples 
were analyzed. Well records in New 
Jersey were collected, and a report on 
the stability of the New Jersey coast 
was prepared; the New Jersey Survey 
also directed a large expenditure for 
the improvement of an inlet. A re- 
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port on the condition of Saratoga 
Springs, New York, was finished. Co- 
operative drainage investigations were 
in progress in North Carolina. A 
study of artesian wastes was contin- 
ued in South Dakota. Tennessee is- 
sued a paper on conservation of water 
power, and sent a full report to press. 
A report on the water supplies of 
Wisconsin was nearly completed dur- 
ing the year. 

Soil, Forest, and Highway Investi- 
gations.—_In many states the Surveys 
investigated soils, forests, and hign- 
ways, alone or in codperation with 
other bureaus. Alabama continued 
codperative soil surveys, and issued a 
volume on economic botany. Indiana 
mapped 2,000 sq. miles codperatively. 
In Michigan the Survey codperated 
in studies of soil and forests. Thor- 
ough soil surveys of two counties in 
Mississippi were finished. New Jer- 
sey issued two county forest reports, 
and North Carolina published a report 
on forest fires. North Dakota com- 
pleted soil mapping of one half-quad- 


rangle and reports for two counties. 
Oklahoma issued circulars on trees 
and shrubs and began a comprehensive 
report on trees. A soil map was 
made of south-central South Dakota, 
A survey of one county in Tennessee 
was in progress, and papers were pub- 
lished on soil erosion, on state super- 
vision of forestry, and on the yellow 
poplar. In Washington one county 
was surveyed. In West Virginia co- 
operative soil maps were issued for 
six counties and were prepared for 
three others. A volume on living and 
fossil flora was also published. Wis- 
consin continued codperative county 
surveys. 

A report on road and concrete ma- 
terials of Iowa was finished. In 
Michigan all gravel and other suitable 
road material has been located. Road 
materials. of North Dakota were de- 
scribed.. In New Jersey materials for 
state-aid roads were tested. A paper 
on North Carolina public roads was 
issued and road statistics were com- 
piled codperatively. 


RECLAMATION 


Frep G. 


U. S. Reclamation Service——June 
30, 1912, marked the close of the first 
ten years of operation under the Rec- 
lamation Act. The following statistics 
are a summary of the results on all 
the projects of the Reclamation Sery- 
ice up to June 30, 1913: 


Estimated area in projects, acres... 2,983,440 
Area for which works were com- 

Mleved /acressy. nee lees 1,299,956 
Area irrigated (estimated), acres... 721,410 
INumber/otifarms.osauticsmnee be oe 18,472 
Reservoirs, capacity, acre ft....... 5,051,210 
Irrigation and drainage canals, miles 7,961 
erielss miles iMag fs EN ee ee ie ee 223 
lames; milegiyi2,. esata cee ae 744 


Bevees; Miles. od. .cds scene ets 82 
Pipelines, miles). 2A Gao eksces 
Roadsibuilt smiles wi wens ah eee 
Railroads built, miles............. 51 


Telephone lines, miles............ 2,331 
Transmission lines, miles.......... 351 
Power plants. snes adder ae cn 12 
Capacity. of power plants, horse 

OWED ations ts cece ae 30,785 


Volume of storage and diversion 
ATS, CU), VAS ce cope nee nent . 9,523,652 
Material excavated, cu. yds. .99,245,768 


Riprap placed, cu. yds.. 419,790 
Paving placed, cu. yds.. SSL 320 
Concrete placed, cu. yds . 1,344,908 
Cement manufactured, bbl 
Portland (ges ooo ds ttacsumen 338,452 
EcYo ge Se AR A A Bam ech eres 95,435 
Gement:- used; bbisi\ s.asasceoen es 1,533,544 


HARDEN 


There are shown in the table over- 
leaf the net investment, the percent- 
age completed, the estimated area in- 
cluded, the area to which water could 
be supplied, the area held by settlers 
under water right applications and ren- 
tal. contracts, and the net collections 
from the several projects, up to that 
date. 

On May 28, 1913, the Secretary of 
the Interior announced a reorganiza- 
tion of the Reclamation Service by 
the adoption of the commission plan, 
the commission to consist of a chair- 
man, a chief engineer, a chief counsel, 
a commissioner of operation and main- 
tenance, and a commissioner of con- 
tracts and finances. Another lesser 
change was made in July by the ap- 
pointment of a supervisor of irriga- 
tion, who is to devote his time to 
looking over the projects, investigat- 
ing complaints, and advising the wa- 
ter users. A plan has been worked out 
by the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture whereby 
each of the fifteen principal projects 
will be provided with an experienced 
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‘agriculturist to advise the settlers, 
‘assist them in inaugurating better 
‘methods, developing better products, 
‘and creating better markets. 

More attention than ever has been 
given during the year to making the 
iterms of payment of building charges 
‘less burdensome to the settlers who 
|are actually residing on and reclaim- 
‘ing their lands. Graduated payments 
fare now permitted on a considerable 
‘number of the projects. During 1913 
‘extensions of time for making pay- 
ments were granted on some of the 
projects to water users who had cul- 
tivated and improved a certain per- 
|centage of their land. The Secretary 
.of the Interior also issued an order 
‘permitting the payment of but one- 
‘third of the building charge assess- 
ments due Dee. 1, 1912, and delin- 
‘quent if not paid by Dec. 1, 1913, 
‘provided one-half of the irrigable land 
has been cultivated and there are no 
arrears for operation and maintenance 
on Dee. 1, 1913. The remaining two- 
thirds of the assessments are to be 
added to the final building assess- 
ments. 

In 1911 the right of the Service to 
make assessments for operation and 
maintenance was attacked in the U.S. 
Circuit Court for the Eastern District 
of Washington. Upon subsequent ap- 
peals the case went to the U. S. Cir- 
euit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Cireuit, and finally to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which, in 
May, 1913, reversed the decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, revers- 
ing that of the Circuit Court, and 
sustained the right of the Reclama- 
tion Service to collect for maintenance 
and operation. (Swigart et al. v. 
Baker, 229 U. S. 187.) 

A formal agreement was entered 
into during the year with the state of 
Oregon for an investigation of the 
feasibility of projects in that state. 
During the investigation the lands are 
to be withdrawn from entry by the 
Secretary of the Interior and _ suffi- 
cient water for their irrigation is to 
be withheld from appropriation by 
the state engineer. The construction 
of any project or unit of a project 
may be turned over to private capital, 
provided it pays the cost of the plans 
and specifications and agrees to con- 
struct in harmony with the plan 


adopted by the state to bring about 
the highest beneficial use of its water. 

Carey Act Lands.—Up to June 30, 
1912, 473,999.51 acres of Carey Act 
lands had been patented and applica- 
tions for patents were pending for 
approximately 200,000 acres. It is 
estimated that of these amounts 340,- 
000 acres were irrigated in 1912, and 
that including the private lands with- 
in Carey Act segregations that the 
construction under that Act has made 
water available for 1,200,000 acres, 
50 per cent. of which was irrigated in 
1912 (Senate Doe. 1097, 62d Cong., 
3d_ sess.). 

The year 1913 was no more favor- 
able than 1912 for the construction 
and settlement of Carey Act projects. 
The financial difficulties during the 
summer of the banking house financ- 
ing a large percentage of the con- 
struction in Idaho lead to a general 
retrenchment in that state, which re- 
acted on the sale of irrigation securi- 
ties of projects throughout the West. 
A marked falling off is beginning to 
occur in both the segregations applied 
for under the Act and the temporary 
withdrawals under the Act of March 
15, 1910. The table over-leaf gives 
the segregations and withdrawals by 
states for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1912, as well as the totals for the 
preceding year. 

This falling off is accounted for by 
the General Land Office by the fact 
that the more easily and cheaply 
constructed projects have been taken 
up‘ heretofore, and by the fact that 
that Office now makes a thorough in- 
vestigation of the lands, water supply, 
ete., before granting a segregation, 
rather than relying, as was done at 
first, upon the investigations made 
by the states. The acreage for which 
patents is being asked is showing a 
considerable increase, due to the fact 
that in the case of the earlier segre- 
gations the time allowed for effecting 
the reclamation of the lands has near- 
ly expired. Difficulty is being experi- 
enced in obtaining patents on some ~ 
of the earlier segregations made when 
the regulations were more lax, as the 
General Land Office is now, before 
granting patents, making complete 
investigations regarding the perma- 
nency of the system and the sufficiency 
of the water rights of the companies. 
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CAREY ACT LANDS 


M, SEGREGATIONS UNDER ACT OF WITHDRAWALS UNDER ACT OF 
August 18, 1894 Marcu 15, 1910 
STATE ; i 
Seplied Segregated | Patented Apples Withdrawn 
(Acres) (Acres) (Acres) (Acres) (Acres) 
“(a's SETS VOR a Praia cine cele weil uA Re BEERS ere RE OR OREN (ee 305,867.17 38,898.17 
Bbc cuts bo avant paths 15,348.58 15,236.71 | 74,911.08 47,525.85 35,213.23 
Montana... 20,843.71 28,188.05 Ac GOO Nn Wee ats wicbe ctevets line ea a Sav are Rae 
ut Sh ri gee ae SSR ECL AUa IM rails hse’ s cae fx) vane asi: 9) 4 252,830.08 5,118.62 
SMC LIR Soe ete Me NH aoe crtce oe Penals wee oe 373,951.62 10,000.00 
RORY Sol y sk a sayin 80,457.41 ASO O45 Woo ece sai y ot 429,854.93 48,686.61 
BD sinks, bla sa ace alan ONG eA APRMIAINTA doch ects| i sbeeisin ad orb fain ow eae © (lee Alena te 21,065.74 
DUAR ONOSIE . |i. 5 cra', ae atore’e 4,402.24 11,458.61 3,328.52 6,444.39 55,229.25 
Total, year ending June 
LOD eat eee ek 184,697.39 97,917.01 | 85,595.72 | 1,416,474.04 214,211.62 
Total, year ending June 
LOL D 5 Ree 975,528.61 | 328,794.67 |} 60,539.52 | 2,137,975.47 1,077,085.88 


The provisions of the Carey Act 
were accepted by the legislature of 
Arizona on May 30, 1912, but with 
the proviso that until June 1, 1914, 
it should apply only to Indian Reser- 
vations. No segregations have been 
applied for in that state. 

Irrigation in the Humid and Semi- 
Arid Sections——The severe drought 
during the summer in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and other states of that sec- 
tion caused a great interest to be 
taken in the possibilities of the stor- 
age of the spring floods in natural 
reservoirs and of pumping for irriga- 
tion from the underground waters. 
The investigations made in the fall 
of 1912 by the Department of Agri- 
culture regarding the reservoir possi- 
bilities in western Kansas and Okla- 
homa were published early in 1913 
(Senate Doc. 1021, 62d Cong., 3d 
sess.). The 1913 session of the Kan- 
sas legislature created a state Board 
of Irrigation Survey, Experiment and 
Demonstration for the purpose of col- 
lecting data, conducting experiments, 


and making demonstrations to aid’ 


irrigation from wells in the western 
part of the state. This board was 
given $125,000, to be used in coépera- 
tion with the counties of the western 
part of the state in sinking wells and 
in installing and operating pumping 
plants and irrigation systems to be 
used for experiment and demonstra- 
tion purposes. The counties of the 
state were also authorized to establish 
demonstration farms. 

The interest in irrigation in the 


section east of the Mississippi River 
has steadily increased. In order to 
determine the value of supplementary 
irrigation and the methods _ best 
adapted to the humid section, the De- 
partment of Agriculture during the 
year conducted experiments in New 
Jersey, Maryland, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The acreage of rice grown increased 
from 722,800 acres in 1912 to approx- 
imately 824,000 acres in 1913, prac- 
tically all of the increase being in the 
irrigated sections of Texas, Louisiana 
and Arkansas. 

Irrigation Securities—There has 
been no improvement during the year 
in the market for the bonds of either 
Carey Act projects or irrigation dis- 
tricts. Several states — California, 
Montana, Nebraska, Arizona — have 
provided that irrigation district bonds 
shall be approved by a board or com- 
mission or recorded with some state 
board or official, and when so approved 
or recorded shall be legal investment 
for one or more of the following: trust 
funds, insurance companies, building 
and loan associations, banks, trust 
companies, or state school funds. The 
legislature of Idaho provided for a 
commission of five members to inves- 
tigate what changes are necessary in 
the laws of that state to give the best 
eredit and standing to irrigation 
bonds and to ascertain whether a new 
form of contract can be devised that 
will make irrigation bonds more se- 
eure and valuable and yet protect the 
interest of the settlers. 
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Interstate Waters.—Two suits have 
been filed in the Federal courts to 
determine the right to use the water 
from interstate streams. The case 
of Wyoming v. the Laramie-Poudre 
Irrigation Co. and the Greeley-Poudre 
Irrigation District, filed in the Su- 
preme Court, involves the diversion of 
about 100,000 acre-ft. per annum from 
the Laramie River to be used outside 
the watershed of the river in Colo- 
rado. The case of the U. S. Irrigating 
Co. v. Colorado and a number of Colo- 
rado companies taking water from the 
Arkansas River was filed in the U. S. 
Cireuit Court for Colorado and in- 
volves the question of whether 350 
sec.-ft. of water must be allowed to 
pass the state line for use some dis- 
tance below the line in Kansas, the 
contention of the parties being similar 
to those in the Kansas-Colorado case 
(206 U.S. 46). 

Report of the California Conserva- 
tion Commission.—This report was 
submitted to the legislature of the 
state on Jan. 1, 1913, and contains 
discussions of the subterranean stor- 
age of flood waters in the San Ber- 
nardino Valley and the ground water 
resources of the Indian Wells Valley 
and reports on the irrigation resources 
of the different sections of the state, 
with descriptions of the irrigable 
areas, the irrigation water supplies, 
the present irrigation development, 
and estimates of the future possibili- 
ties, together with detailed studies of 
the irrigation practices in six typical 
valleys. In all 335 separate valleys 
or units were studied. The whole 
area of irrigable agricultural land 
found in the zones of irrigation water 
supply is placed at 21,865,200 acres, 
of which 3,192,600 acres are already 
irrigated and 9,699,000 acres are the 
area which it is estimated will be ul- 
timately irrigated. This report was 
made the basis of a law passed at the 
1913 session of the legislature cre- 
ating a state Water Commission, 
charged with the investigation of the 
present appropriations and use of 
water and having charge of future 
appropriations and the control of the 
waters of the state. 

Irrigation Legislation—With but a 
few exceptions the legislatures of all 
the arid and semi-arid states were in 
session in 1913, and all but one or 


two enacted some legislation pertain- 
ing to irrigation. The greater part 
of the legislation was merely reénact- 
ments with slight changes of exist- 
ing laws, amendments to remedy min- © 
or defects in existing laws or to define 

procedure, or appropriations for the 

investigation of water resources, ir- 

rigation practices, ete., or for hydro- 

graphic surveys. Besides the legisla- 

tion noted under other subjects, laws 

of especial importance were passed in 

Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and 

Texas. 

In Oregon the state Land Board 
was authorized to complete the Co- 
lumbia Southern Project, started by 
a Carey Act company, and to sell the 
lands to settlers in small units at a 
price sufficient to return the cost of . 
reclamation plus five per cent. Four 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
were appropriated for this work, to be 


used in the years 1913 and 1914. A 


$50,000 appropriation was made to 
enable the State Engineer to codper- 
ate with the Federal Government in 
investigating the-land and water re- 
sources of the state and in preparing 
plans for the irrigation of any feasi- 
ble projects. 

A state Reclamation Board was cre- 
ated in Washington and authorized 
to investigate the feasibility and pro- 
vide for the construction of a system, 
if feasible, for the irrigation of the 
Quincy Valley lands. The law, how- 
ever, is not effective unless sustained 
by the referendum in November, 1914. 
The organization of agricultural de- 
velopment aistricts with power to de- 
velop land by irrigation was author- 
ized also. 

In Nevada a general irrigation law 
was passed, creating the office of 
state engineer and providing for the 
control of the waters of the state by 
that office. A general irrigation law 
and a new irrigation district law were 
enacted in Texas. The former divides 
the state into three water divisions 
and creates a board of water engi- 
neers to investigate the existing water 
rights and to have charge of the 
water resources of the state. 

Drainage.—The disastrous floods in 
the spring of 1913 in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys emphasized the 
necessity of control of the flood wa- 
ters and the protection of lands sub- 
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ject. to overflow. The 1913 session 
of the Missouri legislature, besides 
passing a number of amendments to 
the drainage district and levee dis- 
trict laws, created a Department of 
Land Reclamation, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the state Waterways Com- 
mission, will investigate the reclama- 
tion of approximately 4,000,000 acres 
of swamp lands and low lands subject 
to overflow by floods. 

The growing need for drainage in 
the irrigated sections resulted in 
drainage legislation in a number of 
the states of the arid section at the 
1913 sessions of their legislatures. Im- 
portant among the legislation were 
new laws or general revisions of the 
existing laws pertaining to drainage 
districts in Nevada, Idaho, and Utah: 
laws authorizing the formation of 
agricultural development and drain- 
age improvement districts in Wash- 
ington; the creation of several recla- 
mation and drainage districts in Cali- 
fornia; and the empowering of the 
Oregon Land Board to contract for 
the drainage of lakes, marshes, and 
swamp lands and for the reclamation 
and sale of the lands drained. The 
legislature of California formed the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin drain- 
age district to control the _ flood 
waters of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers for the purpose of 
improving and preserving navigation 
and reclaiming and protecting the 
overflow lands. The plan adopted was 
that of the California Débris Com- 
mission reported to the House of 
Representatives June 27, 1911 (House 
Doe. 81, 62d Cong., Ist sess.). This 
plan provides for the reclamation of 
400,000 acres, the present estimated 


average value of which is $20, but 


which it is estimated will be worth 
$150 when reclaimed, and the pro- 
tection of 300,000 acres already re- 
claimed having an average value of 
$200 per acre. The total cost of all 
the reclamation work is estimated at 
$33,000,000. 

Since 1902, the Department of Agri- 
culture has been conducting investi- 
gations along drainage lines ‘and as- 
sisting in bringing about the reclama- 
tion of lands by .drainage. By June 
30, 1912, 8,800,000 acres had been 
surveyed and classified by the Depart- 
ment as follows: 


Acres 

Subject to periodical overflow....... 4,110,000 
Continually wet, swamps, etc....... 3,550,000 
Requiring new or improved outlet 

(LCE 0) oc) CURE Ao eae se Lee 60,000 
Farm lands needing complete drain- 

Gs PRAIA woke was atekekav ciel tats, «Rab ieps 20,000 
RxTa Ce. WS) 65 4 sis in sere. 8 a, so: oan wy 360,000 


The third annual Drainage Conven- 
tion met at St. Louis April 10-12, 
about 800 delegates representing 30 
states being in attendance. The pur- 
poses of this congress were stated 
as two: the bringing about of the 
reclamation of the swamp and wet 
lands of the United States and the 
prevention of river floods. Two sys- 
tems of Federal control were advo- 
cated, namely: (1) by a special com- 
mission as provided for in the New- 
lands bill, and (2) by the creation of 
a Department of Public Works. A 
resolution was passed recommending 
the latter plan and advocating that 
the head of such a department be a 
Cabinet officer and that the depart- 
ment should have charge of all con- 
structive engineering works of the 
Government, except works for mili- 
tary purposes. 


HIGHWAYS 


ANDREW P. 


The Highway Problem,— The year 
1913 has been a notable one in the 
field of highway engineering in many 
ways—in the development of sounder 
methods of road finance and the bet- 
ter understanding of road economics, 
in actual road construction and main- 
tenance, in the progress of engineer- 
ing practice with regard to road 
building and street paving, in the 


ANDERSON 


growth of a more harmonious relation 
and better understanding between the 
officials, engineers and contractors 
engaged in highway work, and in the 
trend of public opinion in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the betterment of 
the roads of the country. By no 
means all of the problems pertaining 
to the financing, construction and 
maintenance of roads that will with- 
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stand the effects of present-day traf- | 
have been solved, but the re-| 


fic 
searches and experiments of the year 
have brought road builders nearer to 
the desired end than they were a 
year ago. Practice has become crys- 
tallized on some points and a more 
general agreement is noticeable on 
some of the problems which have so 
long perplexed the road engineers. 


Of the developments during 1913 | 


those pertaining to highway econom- 


ics and finance seem to present the) 
recent | 


greatest advances made in 
years. Investigations and traffic cen- 
suses have revealed some definite 


facts which formerly were at best | 
but vaguely surmised. Thus over any | 


fairly large area of the agricultural 
states we find that 10 to 15 per cent. 
of the roads carry about 75 per cent. 
of the traffic, 25 per cent. of the roads 
carry about 20 to 25 per cent. of the 
traffic, while the remaining 60 or 65 
per cent. of roads carry only about 10 
per cent. of the trafiic. 


’ roads connecting centers of population 
or leading to recreation and scenic 


resorts carry an unusually large and | 


ever-increasing proportion of motor. 
vehicles. Traffic censuses in Massa- 
chusetts show that during a period of | 
four years the increase of automobile | 
traffic on all state roads averaged | 
131 per cent., while on some trunk- 
line roads the increase amounted to 
300 per cent. Moreover, this latter 
class of traffic is very flexible and 
much difficulty is still experienced in | 
many places in determining before 
improvement which of two or more 
routes will be generally chosen by 
this class of traffic. 

Based on traffic, the roads thus 
naturally divide themselves into four 
distinct classes: through or automo- | 
bile routes, main roads, secondary | 
roads, and by-roads or feeders. This 
forms at once a basis for determining 
not only what roads to improve and | 
the character of the improvement, but 
also for financing the improvements 
and distributing the cost in a more 
equitable manner. Traffic investiga- 
tions have also demonstrated the ne- | 
cessity of planning. in general, our 


road systems as a systematic whole, | 
instead of providing simply for iso- | 


lated single roads. California fur- 


Tt is also! 
evident that a few main or through | 


nishes one of the best recent exam- 
ples of a definitely planned system of 
through state roads. These comprise 
a system of some 2,200 miles, or 
about four per cent. of the total state 
mileage. connecting the principal cen- 
| ters of population ‘and so located as to 
provide for the great bulk of the 
heavy automobile traffic. The county 
road systems are thus freed from the 
onerous burden and difficulty of pro- 
viding for the large volume of ex- 
traneous traffic and left to plan the 
| county road system on the basis of 
local traffic and local requirements. 

Federal Aid—The demand for Fed- 
eral aid seems to be steadily increas- 
ing, if we may judge from the ever- 
increasing number of resolutions, me- 
|morials and petitions passed by va- 
|rious organizations throughout the 
;country. To a certain extent this 
|demand has been skillfully fostered 
and aided by certain interested bodies, 
though there is no denying that a 
large portion is spontaneous. This 
well-defined demand for Federal aid 
has unfortunately in certain sections 
; been used as a buffer for defeating 
| state legislation and state or local 
appropriations. For why should the 
state or county assume heavy bur- 
dens which may soon by a little more 
agitation be assumed by the Federal 
Government ? ; 

The Federal appropriation of $500.- 
| 000 for the construction of experi- 
Reser and rural delivery routes, in 

1912, (AY. B. 1912, p. 262) has not 
| met with the expected response from 
the states. The chief stumbling block 
seems to be the fact that the state 
| or locality where a road is to be lo- 
‘eated must contribute twice the 
j}amount contributed by the Federal 
Government and the entire amount to 
| be expended in accordance with govy- 
"ernment specifications and under gov- 
ernmental supervision. 

The usual flood of road bills made 
their appearance in Congress during 
| the year. There is, however, one sig- 
| nificant difference, the attention and 
| consideration in general which has 
been given to the few bills which pro- 
vide for substantial Federal aid and 
|at the same time seem to provide a 
practical means of escape from the 
“pork barrel.” Not a few members ~ 
|of the present Congress have either 
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on the floor, in public addresses or 
in the press affirmed that their only 
serious objection “to Federal aid is 
the practical impossibility of elimi- 
nating the “pork barrel” as exempli- 
fied in the public buildings and river 
and harbor improvement appropria- 
tions of the past. The questions of 
constitutionality and of infringement 
of state rights seem to have lost their 
former importance. The main dis- 
cussion in 1913 centered about such 
questions as the sources of revenue 
and the prevention of abuses, or, in 
other words, the discussions have 
largely turned from the abstract sub- 
jects of theory and policy to the con- 
crete subjects of means and methods. 

State Legislation—During the year 
12 states have made more or less 
fundamental changes in the laws and 
regulations relating to highways. 
Maine, Colorado, New York, Iowa, 
Idaho, Tlinois, Missouri, and Minne- 
sota have reorganized their highway 
departments and adopted more or 
less far-reaching legislation. Montana, 
South Dakota, Arkansas and Oregon 
have provided for highway depart- 
ments and some attempt toward state 
aid, while nearly every one of the 
41 legislatures in session passed some 
measures pertaining to road admin- 
istration. finances, construction, or 
maintenance, 

The legislation passed by the vari- 
ous states presents many divergencies 
and serves to emphasize the fact that 
American road administration and fi- 
nance is still far from having reached 
a common, accepted standard. As 
compared with legislation of the past 
10 or 15 years, however, we readily 
trace a definite trend toward greater 
centralization and more definite re- 
sponsibility in administration as well 
as, though less clearly marked, better 
and more scientific methods of road 
finance. All over the country there 
is an awakened realization of the eco- 
nomic importance of the public roads 
and the need of dealing with them in 
a scientific and business-like way. 
Vast sums of money are needed for 
road improvement and road mainte- 
nance. These funds must be raised 
on an equitable basis and adminis- 
tered and expended so as to produce 
the maximum results. 

In administration there is a decid- 


ed tendency toward creating two or- 
ganizations in such manner as to be 
practically free from politics, each 
with full control in its field, but both 
working in harmony, a state depart- 
ment for state or state-aid roads, and 
a county or town department in 
charge of the local roads. In some 
instances, however, injudicious agita- 
tion for interstate or through auto- 
mobile roads and other causes have 
served to create a marked reaction 
against centralization and an effort to 
return to extreme localization. 

In regard to road finance and road 
revenues, there still exists a great 
variety of systems. Two points, how- 
ever, stand out clearly: first, a ten- 
dency to reduce the term of bonds is- 
sued for road construction; and second, 
a growing tendency to raise immedi- 
ate road revenues by issuing bonds. 
Five years ago the term of county 
and district-road improvement bonds 
often exceeded 30 years. In 1912 the 
average term was about 22 years, 
while the road bonds voted for the 
first six months of 1913 have an aver- 
age term of about 20 years. The 
state road improvement bonds of 
Massachusetts and Maryland are now 
issued for terms of 15 years. 

Wisconsin, on the other hand, is 
rapidly improving her roads without 
issuing bonds. During 1913, 536 miles 
of state-aid road have been improved 
with a hard surface and 460 addi- 
tional miles graded and drained, all 
from funds provided by direct taxa- 
tion. The plans for 1914 contemplate 
a total expenditure of about $4,000,- 
000 in the construction of state-aid 
roads, none of which will be raised 
from long term bond issues. The leg- 
islation passed by Iowa provides for 
all improvements to be paid for from 
direct taxation without resorting to 
bond issues. In Tennessee an “act en- 
abling counties to issue bonds for high- 
way improvements,” approved Sept. 
27, 1913, provides that a tax equal to 
two per cent. of the total bond issue 
shall be collected annually during the 
term of the bonds and set aside for 
the maintenance and repair of the 
roads built from such funds. 

Another noteworthy feature in re- 
gard to road legislation is the deter- 
mined efforts many of the middle 
states, especially Iowa, Missouri, Ili- 
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nois, and Minnesota, are making to 
provide for better maintenance of 
their earth roads. Iowa was the first 
state to make dragging of the earth 
roads mandatory (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 
265)... This law has proved so satis- 
factory that it has been copied in 
more or less modified form by Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Nebraska, and Minne- 
sota during the past year. In this 
region, where material for building 
hard roads is largely lacking, there 
is now a _ well-defined belief that 
where the traffic is not too heavy, a 
comparatively small amount of judi- 
cious attention will greatly improve 
the common earth roads. The new 
Missouri law provides for $15 a year 
per mile for dragging certain inter- 
county earth roads. 

Construction and Maintenance. — 
The past year has shown but few new 
developments in either construction 
or maintenance. Instead, there has 
been steady progress along fairly 
well-established lines. Of the newer 
forms of construction, concrete with a 
bituminous wearing surface seems to 
have demonstrated its value (A. Y. B., 
1912, p. 265). Wayne County, Mich., 
continues to lead in the construction 
of plain concrete roads. Sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed, however, to 
give us a definite idea of the life or 
the cost of maintenance of the plain 
concrete road. But the present con- 
dition of some of these roads which 
have now been subject to fairly heavy 
mixed traffic for three or more years 
would indicate at least a low mainte- 
nance cost for several years after 
construction. In the standard forms 
of construction we note a gradual im- 
provement in questions of engineering 
practice and a better standardization 
of the materials, especially the bitu- 
minous binders. Asphaltic oil, coal 
tar, and asphalt have been the bind- 
ers most largely employed in perma- 
nent improvement. 

The mileage of sand-clay roads is 
increasing very rapidly in the south- 
ern and southwestern states. Com- 
bining as it does a low first cost of 
construction with great ease of main- 
tenance under present prevailing traf- 
fie conditions, the sand-clay road may 
be said to be almost ideal for large 
sections of the agricultural regions of 
the South. It is estimated that over 


4,000 miles of sand-clay roads have 
been built in 15 states during 1913, 
at an average cost not exceeding $750 
per mile. ‘The average maintenance 
charges on the sand-clay roads of this 
region have probably not exceeded $25 
per mile per year. 

Brick roads are yearly becoming 
more popular, especially throughout 
tte states of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
The first cost of a well-constructed 
brick road averages about $1,000 per 
foot of width for each mile of road. 
The past year has again served to 
emphasize the fact that, of construc- 
tion having the same first cost, the 
brick road is one of the best to with- 
stand a heavy mixed traffic. 

Road maintenance presents the larg- 
est number of unsolved problems in the 
field of highway engineering. Some 
of these questions are local, others 
state and nation wide; some are pure- 
ly engineering, others political or eco- 
nomic. Everywhere we find a great 
diversity of practice, opinions, and 
also cost. The state of New York 
finds $1,000 per mile inadequate to 
maintain the state roads in first-class 
condition, while Massachusetts suc- 
ceeds in keeping her state roads in at 
least a fair state of maintenance for 
about $600 per mile per annum. One 
thing looms larger than all else, the 
steadily increasing cost of road main- 
tenance during the past 10 or 15 
years. Traffic is steadily increasing on 
our roads, but the cost of mainte- 
nance is increasing at a much greater 
rate, especially when we take into 


‘consideration the increased cost of 


construction made necessary by pres- 
ent-day traffic. Many forms of road 
construction employed five or six years 
ago, and which we hoped would more 
than offset their increased cost in 
lower maintenance, are only adding 
to our burden. Repeated observations 
have clearly demonstrated that on 
any of the variously bonded macadam 
or similar road surfaces the most de- 
structive traffic is composed of a large 
number of heavy automobiles moving 
at a high rate of speed and a sufficient 
number of heavily loaded wagons on 
narrow iron tires to make up 10 or 
20 per cent. of the total traffic. Un- 
fortunately this is the character of 
the traffie on many through roads in 
the neighborhood of towns or cities. 
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State and Through Roads.—In the 


easily leads with nearly 1,000 miles 
completed in 1913. This remarkably 
large mileage, however, is due to the 
large number of contracts not com- 
pleted in 1912, but carried over to 
1913. Of the $50,000,000 bond issue, 
$5,000,000 was appropriated for con- 
struction, while the legislature appro- 
priated $3,464,476 for maintenance. 
Pennsylvania has been forced to 
abridge her proposed programme of 
construction because of lack of funds. 
An amendment to the constitution to 
provide for the issue of $50,000,000 
bonds for building a system of state 
‘roads was defeated at the general 
elections, Nov. 3, 1913. California has 
practically completed the final loca- 
tion for her state highway system, 
while about 300 miles have been com- 
pleted or are under contract. 

Much interest has been shown in 
routing and improving interstate and 


| transcontinental roads. 
construction of state roads New York | 


Numerous or- 
ganizations have been formed for the 
sole purpose of advancing the interest 
of one or more of these routes. Prac- 
tically all of the old historic roads 
and trails have been marked and suf- 
ficiently improved to permit the pas- 
sage of automobile, traffic at least a 
portion of the year. 

International Road Congress.—The 
Third International Road Congress 
met in London, June 23-28. Though 
the United States was not officially 
represented, 17 of the 140 reports and 
communications brought before that 
body were presented by Americans. 
The full deliberations and communi- 
eations of this great body of eminent 
highway engineers have been pub- 
lished and forms perhaps the latest 
and most authoritative statements on 
nearly every phase of highway engi- 
neering (Reports of the Third Inter- 
national Road Congress, W. Rees Jef- 
frys, Secretary, London, England). 


WATERWAYS 
T. W. VAN METRE 


Federal Appropriations. — By the 


Rivers and Harbors Act approved | 


March 4, 1913, Congress appropriated 


$41,073,094 and authorized the Seere- | 


tary of War to enter into contracts 
for additional work, the total cost of 
which is not to exceed $6,795,800. In 
the Sundry Civil Appropriation Act 
approved June 23, 1913, the sum of 
$10,045,795 was appropriated, chiefly 
to pay for previous contracts for river 
and harbor improvement. The total 
amount appropriated by the Federal 
Government for rivers and harbors, 
up to and including the appropria- 
tions during 1913, was $746,927,946.61. 
The amount expended by the Federal 
Government during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913, was $40,725,- 
685.99. 

Work of the Army Engineers.—Much 
progress has been made by the En- 
gineer Corps of the Army during the 
past year in the betterment of prac- 
tically all the coast and lake harbors 
and the navigable rivers. The more 
important improvements are described 
in the following paragraphs: 

Atlantic Coast.—The harbor at 
_ Providence, R. I., is being deepened 


and widened. At Providence and Paw- 
tucket, in conjunction with the work 
of improving the harbors and chan- 
nels, which is being done at the ex- 
pense of the nation, the city of Provi- 
dence and the state of Rhode Island 
are expending $2,000,000 for the con- 
struction of better terminal facilities. 

The work of securing a 35-ft. chan- 
nel at the entrance to Boston Harbor 
has been completed, and the dredging 
of the dangerous Pollock Rip Channel 
at the entrance of Nantucket Sound 
was continued. 

At New York, the city and the 
Federal Government are codperating 
in the work of improving Jamaica 
Bay. The new Ambrose Channel is 
now practically finished. Considerable 
progress was made during the year in 
the work of deepening the Bay Ridge 
and Red Hook channels and Flushing 
Harbor. The harbor at Newark, N. J., 
has been dredged to a depth of 16 ft. 
at mean low water. 

The work of securing a 35-ft. depth 
in the Delaware River between Phila- 
delphia and the Atlantic is about one- 
fourth completed, and-at the present 
rate of progress should be finished in 
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1915. The deepening of the channel 
of the Delaware River from Philadel- 
phia to Trenton, authorized in 1910, 
was completed in May. The channel 
is now 200 ft. wide and has a mini- 
mum depth of 12 ft. at mean low 
water. 

The Chesapeake and Albemarle Ca- 
nal, the purchase of which was au- 
thorized by Congress in 1912, passed 
into the possession of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the Spring and was opened 
to free navigation. The price paid 
was $500,000. The Beaufort cut from 
Beaufort Inlet to Pamlico Sound has 
been completed, and within a few 
years there will be a sheltered water- 
way, with a minimum depth of 12 ft., 
extending along the coast from Nor- 
folk, Va., to Beaufort, N. C. 

The construction of the harbor of 
refuge at Cape Hook, N. C., is pro- 
ceeding. Congress appropriated $500,- 
000 for the continuation of this work, 
and authorized contracts for an addi- 
tional sum of $600,000. 

At Charleston, 8. C., the work of 
widening the 28-ft. harbor channel is 
almost finished, and the 26-ft. channel 
at Savannah, Ga., is likewise nearing 
completion. 

Gulf Coast.—The deepening of the 
channel in Hillsboro Bay to Tampa 
has been continued, and $200.000 was 
appropriated for its completion.” The 
dredging of the channel in Mobile Bay 
to a depth of 27 ft. will soon be done. 
The Southwest Pass of the Mississippi 
River has been dredged to a depth of 
31 ft. at mean low water. 

Galveston Channel had during the 
past year a depth of 31} ft., slightly 
less than the depth during 1912. The 
work of securing a 30-ft. channel from 
the inner bar to 5lst Street is now 
under way. The dredging of the Texas 
City Channel from Galveston to Texas 
City, which is ultimately to have a 
depth of 30 ft., has been eontinued, 
and a depth of 24 ft. has been attained 
for most of the distance. The work 
of dredging the Houston Ship Chan- 
nel to secure a depth of 25 ft. from 
Galveston to Long Beach, near Hous- 
ton, is being done at the joint expense 
of the Federal Government and Harris 
County, Texas. The canal from Gal- 
veston to Corpus Christi, an intra- 
coastal waterway skirting the coast 
of Texas for a distance of 200 miles, 


was completed and opened to naviga- 
tion throughout its length in 1913. 
This canal is a link of the project for 
a waterway covering a distance of 
700 miles from New Orleans to the 
Rio Grande below Brownsville, Tex., 
which in turn is a part of the great 
plan for a protected waterway along 
the entire eastern seaboard of the 
United States. The canal from Sabine 
Pass to Port Arthur was deepened and 
widened, and $400,000 more was ap- 
propriated for the continuation of the 
work. 

Pacific Coast.—The construction of 
the immense jetties and the dredging 
of the river bottom at the mouth of 
the Columbia River were continued ~ 
throughout the year, and Congress 
appropriated $1,000,000 to carry on 
the work in 1914. The harbor chan- 
nel at Oakland, Cal., was dredged to 
a depth of 22.5 ft. at mean low water, 
and the 30-ft. channel to the artificial 
harbor at Los Angeles, together with. 
the east and west basins of the harbor, 
are practically completed. 

River Improvement.—A million dol- 
lars was appropriated in 1913 for the 
continuation of the improvement of 
the Hudson River below Troy. The 
approaching completion of the New 
York State Barge Canal insures an 
increase of the commercial importance 
of the Hudson. 

The construction of the series of 
54 locks and dams in the Ohio River 
between Pittsburgh and Cairo, which 
will give the river a minimum depth 
of nine feet throughout the year, is 
proceeding, 11 dams now being fin- 
ished. An appropriation of $1,800,000 
was made during the year for con- 
tinuing the improvement, and the See- 
retary of War was authorized to make 
contracts for further work to cost not 
more than $3,200,000. 

For the construction of levees along 
the Mississippi River and the deepen- 
ing of its channel, with a view to se- 
curing a permanent depth of nine feet 
below the mouth of the Ohio River, 
Congress appropriated $6,000,000 dur- 
ing the vear. 

The dam now under construction in— 
the Mississippi River just below Min- 
neapolis will be completed in 1915. 
This structure will give a depth of 
9.5 ft. at Minneapolis. In addition to 
supplying that city with a navigable 
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waterway, the new dam will. afford 
facilities for the generation of a mini- 
mum supply of electric power of 10,000 
h. p. daily. The electric plant will 
probably be leased and operated by 
the University of Minnesota. 

The improvement of the channel of 
the Mississippi from Minneapolis to 
the mouth of the Ohio is proceeding, 
$2,500,000 having been appropriated 
for the work in 1913. The work of 
making a permanent 6-ft. channel in 
the Missouri River from Kansas City 
to the mouth of the river is being 
pushed forward, and $2,000,000 more 
was appropriated toward its com- 
pletion. 

The construction of the fourth lock 
on the American side of St. Mary’s 
River is now under way; a new lock 
and canal have been authorized and an 
appropriation of $1,500,000 made to 
start their construction. 

The canalization of the Columbia 
River from its mouth to Lewiston, 
Idaho, a distance of 500 miles, is ex- 
pected to be finished in 1915, after 
which Lewiston will take its place as 
one of the seaports of the nation. 

Many other rivers of more or less 
commercial importance are being im- 
proved by the construction of locks 
and dams and by dredging, the War- 
rior, Black Warrior, Tombigbee, Trin- 
ity, Brazos, Tennessee, Cumberland, 
and Detroit all receiving appropria- 
tions, while scores of smaller streams 
are also being deepened and widened. 

Improvements by State and Private 
Agencies. The New York State 
Barge Canal, for the construction of 
which the people of the state voted a 
bond issue of $101,000,000 in 1903, is 
about two-thirds finished. On Oct. 
1 the value of contracts executed 
amounted to approximately $83,000,- 
000, and the value of work completed 
to approximately $64,000,000. The 
route of the old Erie Canal and its 
branches has been largely abandoned, 
the Barge Canal project being largely 
a scheme of river canalization. The 
main branch of the new waterway fol- 
lows the bed of the Mohawk River 
from the Hudson River to a point 
near Rome, after which Wood Creek, 
Oneida Lake, and the Oneida, Seneca 
and Clyde rivers are utilized to carry 
the channel to the western part of 
the state, where the bed of the old 


canal is retained for the remainder of 
the distance to Buffalo. The new 
canal, with a minimum depth of 12 ft. 
and a minimum width at the bottom 
of 75 ft., will accommodate barges of 
3,000 tons capacity, making possible 
a traffic 25 times as large as the old 
canal was able to,accommodate. New 
York City and Buffalo are planning 
the construction of extensive terminal 
facilities to care for the commerce 
the Barge Canal is expected to bear, 
and the Federal Government is ex- 
pending large sums on the improve- 
ment of the Hudson River. 

The Cape Cod Canal, from Cape 
Cod to Buzzard’s Bay, is about three- 
fourths done. This canal, which is 
being built by a private corporation, 
was begun in June, 1909, and it is 
expected that it will be finished in 
1915. It is eight miles long, with a 
minimum bottom width of 100 ft. and 
a mean low water depth of 25 ft. A 
tonnage of about 25,000,000 now 
passes around Cape Cod annually, and 
it is expected that a large part of 
this tonnage will pass through the 
canal, which will afford a much safer 
and shorter route. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has authorized a survey of 
Buzzard’s Bay with a view to the re- 
moval of the obstructions: at the 
southern entrance of the Canal. 

Other Waterway Projects.—One of 
the most important movements to- 
ward the improvement of inland water- 
ways is that for securing a chain 
of intracoastal waterways from Maine 
to Florida. Already several links of 
the chain have been completed, the 
notable advances of the year being the 
improvement of the upper Delaware 
River and the opening of the Chesa- 
peake and Albemarle Canal. During 
1913, Gen. W. H. Bixby, Chief of En- 
gineers, U. S. Army, in reports to the 
Secretary of War, recommended that 
the Federal Government construct im- 
mediately a lock canal, 12 ft. deep 
with a bottom width of 90 ft., from 
the Delaware River to New York Har- 
bor, purchase the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal and transform it into 
a sea-level canal, and open a seven- 
foot waterway from Beaufort, N. C., 
to the upper St. John’s River, Fla., 
whence it is proposed subsequently to 
build a canal across Florida to the 
Gulf of Mexico to connect with the 
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chain of waterways being constructed 
along the entire Gulf coast. 

The construction of a great water- 
way from Chicago to the Gulf of 
Mexico, for which there has been much 
agitation during recent years, and 
toward the building of a part of 
which the people of Illinois voted a 
bond issue of $20,000,000 in 1908, is 
not receiving general support. The 
Secretary of War denied the applica- 
tion of the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago for permission to divert from 
Lake Michigan 10,000 cub. ft. of water 
per second, instead of 4,167 cub. ft. as 
at present authorized, on the grounds 
that, the resulting reduction of the 
level of the Great Lakes would cause 
an injury to navigation that would 
more than offset the benefits arising 
from the increased flow of water 
through the Chicago Drainage Canal. 

The Ohio Valley Floods. — The 
Spring of 1913 witnessed a most dis- 
astrous flood in Indiana and Ohio. 
Between March 23 and 26 there was 
a rainfall averaging six inches all 
over both states. All the northern 


tributaries of the Ohio River were 
overwhelmed by the tremendous down- 
pour, and hundreds of miles of coun- 
try were submerged. The deluge of 
water made the Ohio River overflow, 
causing serious losses all along its 
banks, the greatest damage being done 
at Henderson, Evansville and Cairo. 
The Mississippi overflowed its banks 
in many places, but its waters did not 
reach such a high stage as during the 
great floods of 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p. 267). The unexpected disasters 
along the smaller streams of Indiana 
and Ohio has caused a more deter- 
mined movement toward measures for 
flood prevention and control. Federal, 
state, and local governments are au- 
thorizing investigations of the entire 
problem. The annual loss from floods 
in the United States averages more 
than $50,000,000. The saving of half 
this amount each year would soon 
pay for a system of reservoirs and 
dikes which would prevent the con- 
tinual recurrence of destructive inun- 
dations. (See also XXIII, Civil Bn- 
gineering.) i 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


FRrANcIS G. 


Appropriations—The total appro- 
priation made by Congress for the 
Panama Canal up to June 30, 1913, 
amounted to $349,505,223.14, includ- 
ing $16,265,393 appropriated by the 
Urgent Deficiency Act of June 23, 
1913. Of this amount $10,676,950 
was for fortifications, $4,870,000 of 
which was appropriated by the Act 
of June 25, and $21,411.56 was for 
the relief of private persons. The 
balance of $338,806,861.58 was appro- 
priated for the construction of the 
canal and is a charge against the 
total authorized bond issue of $375,- 
200,900. Up to June 30, 1913, a total 
of $318,132,956.79 had been disbursed 
for canal construction, leaving an 
actual cash balance of $20,673,904.79. 
The balance available for appropria- 
tion is $36,394,038.42. The estimate 
for the fiscal year 1915, submitted to 
Congress on Dee. 2, is $26,326,985. 

Status of the Work. — Colonel 
Goethals’ annual report for the fiscal 
year 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 268) 


predicated the completion of the canal | 


WICKWARE 


by the close of the year ending June 
30, 1913, on the completion of the 
lock gates by the contractors and on 
the cessation of slides. His latest 
report, published on Nov. 24, records 
the completion of the concrete work 
on the locks during the fiscal year 
1913 and explains that but for slides 
the excavation of Culebra Cut would 
also have been completed. Slides and 
breaks have increased as the Cut 
was deepened. The most troublesome 
movement during the year was the 
slide at Cucaracha. It was predicted 
in the report for 1912 that the move- 
ment at this point was practically 
ended, most of the surface stone and 
clay having slid off, exposing several 
large dykes and flows of basalt 
which would maintain in place the 
remaining material. On Jan. 20, how- 
ever, the basalt rocks broke and 
2,000,000 cu. yd. of material slid into 
the Cut, closing is completely. While 
the excavation of all the other slides 


in the dry could be completed by Jan. 


1, 1914, it was apparent that the 
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removal of the Cucaracha slide by 
steam shovels would take several 
months longer. It was decided, there- 
fore, to leave it for excavation, by 
dredging as soon as dredges could be 
brought into the cut through the locks. 

A new agreement with the con- 
tractors for the lock gates was en- 
tered into on May 20 granting an 
extension of time for the completion 
of the locks because of unavoidable 
delays due to causes beyond the con- 
tractors’ control. This agreement 
provided that all gates necessary to 
permit the lockage of vessels through 
one side of each flight from ocean to 
ocean, should be completed by Oct. 1, 
while all the remaining gates at Ga- 
tun and Pedro Miguel should be com- 
pleted by Jan. 1, 1914, and at Mira- 
flores by March 1, 1914. On Sept. 26 
a tug was locked through Gatun 
Locks into Gatun Lake and on Oct. 1 
water was admitted to Culebra Cut 
through sluices in the dike at Gam- 
boa. The dike was blown up on Oct. 
10 by a charge of eight tons of dyna- 
mite exploded by the pressure of a 
button by President Wilson in Wash- 
ington. Dredges immediately began 
work on the dike and on Oct.- 20 
dredges passed through the opening 
and attacked the north’ side of Cu- 
earacha slide. The first lockage was 
made at Miraflores on Oct. 14 and 
the first lockage at Pedro Miguel on 
the 24th. On the 26th dredges began 
work on the south side of Curaracha 
slide. By the middle of December a 
channel was cut through the slide, and 
on Jan. 7, 1914, the crane boat La 
Valley completed the first passage of 
the canal from ocean to ocean. Secre- 
tary of War Garrison predicted in No- 
vember that the canal would be open 
for traffic early in the Spring of 1914, 
but the formal opening will await final 
completion later in the year. 

To Dec. 1 the grand total of canal 
excavation was 213,904,031 cu. yd., 
leaving 18,448,969 cu. yd. to be ex- 
eavated, under the revised estimate 
of July 1, 1913. 

Atlantic Division——The work of the 
Atlantic division during the fiscal 
year included the construction of the 
locks and dams at Gatun and the ex- 
cavation between the locks and deep 
water in the Caribbean. The small 
amount of excavation required at the 


site of the Gatun locks at the close 
of the fiscal year 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p- 269) was completed in November, 
1912. With the exception of a few 
thousand cubic yards of miscellaneous 
finishing, the concrete work. of the 
locks was completed on June 14; the 
total amount of concrete laid in the 
locks to the close of the fiscal year 
was 2,040,715 cu. yd., of which 164,- 
715 cu. yd. was placed during the 
fiseal year. The Gatun dam was 
raised during the fiscal year to prac- 
tically its full height, with three to 
five feet additional along the axis to 
allow for settlement. The dry fill 
amounted to 2,159,159 cu. yd., and 
the hydraulic fill, which was stopped 
in September, 1912, to 922,877 cu. 
yd. In the spillway 21,719 cu. yd. of 
concrete was placed during the year, 
bringing the total to 224,132 cu. yd., 
and the construction of the hydro- 
electric plank was begun. Dredges 
worked in the canal prism through- 
out the year, mainly for the removal 
of silt; the dry excavation was com- 
pleted during the fiscal year 1912. 

Central Division—Excavation dur- 
ing the fiscal year in this division, the 
work of which included all excavation 
betwen Gatun Dam and Pedro Miguel 
locks, was confined to Culebra Cut, 
From the canal prism a total of 12,- 
582,124 cu. yd. of material was re- 
moved, nearly all of which was rock. 
According to the estimate of July 1, 
1912, this amount was more than suf- 
ficient to complete the excavation in 
this section. Because of slides, how- 
ever, there still remained to be ex- 
cavated at the close of the fiscal year 
an estimated total of 8,200,000 cu. 
yd., representing an increase in the 
estimate of the preceding year of 
9,280,237 cu. yd. The total amount 
of material excavated from this divi- 
sion from the American occupation to 
July 1, 1913, was 107,139,181 eu. yd., 
of which 93,305,975 cu. yd. was from 
Culebra Cut. By Noy. 1, the material 
to be removed was reduced to 6,251,- 
300 cu. yd. 

Of the total excavation during the 
fiscal year, 5,899,200 cu. yd., or 46.67 
per cent. was removed because of 
slides; in the fiscal year 1912 exca- 
vation because of slides amounted to 
35.90 per cent. of the total. To the 
end of June, 1913, the total amount 
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of slide material removed from Cu- 
lebra Cut was 22,570,200 cu. yd., an 
increase of 2,304,200 cu. yd. over the 
estimate submitted in Colonel Goeth- 
als’ report for 1912. As noted above 
the Cucaracha slide has been the most 
troublesome. 

At the close of the fiscal year the 
area still in motion was approximate- 
ly 50 acres. Since this slide began to 
move in July, 1905, a total of 3,859,- 
500 cu. yd. of material had been re- 
moved from it to July 1, 1913, and 
on that date approximately 1,500,000 
cu. yd. remained to be excavated. Lit- 
tle progress was made until water was 
admitted to the Cut in October; since 
then several dredges have been at work. 
From the West Culebra slide, cover- 
ing an area of 68 acres, 1,922,700 cu. 
yd. of material was removed during 
the fiscal year, making the total since 
the slide began in October, 1907, 8,- 
687,600 cu. yd.; the amount remain- 
ing to be excavated on July 1, 1913, 
was estimated at 2,390,000 cu. yd. 
From the East Culebra slide, which 
developed in January, 1907, and cov- 
ers an area of approximately 55 acres, 
the total amount of material removed 
to July 1, 1913, was 5,966,200 cu. yd., 
of which 1,676,300 cu. yd. was re- 
moved during the fiscal year, leaving 
about 2,000,000 cu. yd. 

Pacific Division—The Pacific divi- 
sion, in charge of the construction of 
the locks and dams at Pedro Miguel 
and Miraflores and the excavation of 
the canal prism between the locks and 
below Miraflores to deep water in the 
Pacific, was abolished on Dec. 12, 
1912, and its work divided between 
two new divisions reporting to the 
chief engineer, the fifth in charge of 
construction and dry excavation, and 
the sixth in charge of dredging oper- 
ations. At Pedro Miguel 58,367 cu. 
yd. of concrete was added to the 
locks, bringing the total to 906,293 cu. 


yd., and practically completing the 
concrete work. The west dam also 
was finished at elevation 107 with 
the addition of 114,117 cu. yd. of fill, 
bringing the total to 696,558 cu. yd. 

The concrete work at Miraflores 
Locks was completed on May 17; 450,- 
792 cu. yd. of concrete was placed 
during the fiscal year, bringing the 
total to 1,476,895 cu. yd. To the spill- 
way dam 64,142 cu. yd. of concrete 
was added during the fiscal year; the 
concrete work on the spillway was 
completed on Oct. 8. The west dam 
was completed with the addition of 
418,375 cu. yd. of dry fill, and 1,128,- 
769 cu. yd. of back fill was placed in 
the lock walls, bringing the total to 
2,006,054 cu. yd. 

Dry excavation in the canal prism, 
between the locks and below Mira- 
flores totalled 3,120,851 cu. yd. dur- 
ing the fiscal year. The dredges in 
charge of the sixth division removed 
4,321,956 cu. yd., leaving 3,447,774 
eu. yd. to be excavated. At the close 
of the fiscal year the channel was 
excavated to a depth of 40 ft. for 
the first mile and a half, 35 ft. for 
the next five miles, and 10 to 30 ft. 
betwen this point and the locks. Silt- 
age in the prism during the fiscal 
year amounted to 2,084,000 cu. yd. 
On Noy. 1 the material to be removed 
by dredging in this division amount- 
ed to 2,224,957 cu. yd. 

Labor.—The number of employees 
on the work of the canal and the Pan- 
ama Railroad increased steadily dur- 


ing the first nine montns of the fiscal © 


year, from 34,957 on July 1, 1912, to 
44,733 on March 26, the largest num- 
ber in the history of the work. On 
June 30, 1913, the number of em- 
ployees was 43,350, and by Oct. 29, 
the force had decreased to 36,426. 
The average number of American em- 
ployees during the fiscal year was 
5,110. 


DOCKS, WHARVES, AND WATERFRONTS 


Burr J. 


Administration—The Federal Gov-| improves harbor 


ernment, through the War Depart- 
ment, establishes harbor and pierhead 
lines that determine the length of 
wharves; constructs breakwaters; it 
also deepens, widens and otherwise 


RAMAGE 


channels. Several 
bureaus of the Department of Com- 
merece aid the navigation of harbors 
and other watercourses by lighting, 
buoying, and charting them. Munie- 
ipal and state governments are more 
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directly concerned with the ownership 
of waterfronts and with the adminis- 
tration of ports. There is now, how- 
ever, an augmenting tendency on the 
part of local authorities to codperate 
with the Federal Government in the 
matter of harbor improvements. 

As regards the ownership of water- 
fronts and the construction of wharves 
and other terminals, these, with a few 
notable exceptions, have been largely 
matters of private enterprise. Thus 
the waterfront at a very large num- 
ber of American ports belongs to rail- 
roads and industrial companies, while 
port terminal facilities, including 
docks, wharves, warehouses, and me- 
chanical appliances for loading and 
discharging vessels are generally the 
property of dock companies, railroads, 
coal, ore, and other business corpora- 
tions that are frequently unconnected 
with general shipping. But there is 
to-day a widespread movement to ac- 
quire these facilities, as did years ago 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and, in 
less degree, New York, for the general 
use of the shipping public and thereby 
to eliminate, as it were, all private 
gain from the waterfronts. This has 
operated to bring about a larger meas- 
ure of centralization in port admin- 
istration. Ideals such as those just 
described represent the forward move- 
ment of American ports, a movement 
that found national expression at 
New York City in December, 1912, 
at a conference held there of port 
authorities, composed of representa- 
tives from all of the leading ports of 
the United States. After a general 
exchange of views relating to port 
construction and administration, the 
conference was organized as a perma- 
nent association. Its second meeting 
was held at New Orleans in Decem- 
ber, 1913. 

New York.—Two states, New York 
and New Jersey, are represented in 
the port of New York, whose total 
waterfront aggregates 770 miles. The 
frontage in New York City aggregates 
577 miles, of which that municipality 
owns 349 miles and the Federal Gov- 
ernment 10 miles. The city also owns 
235 wharves out of a total of 805, 
and the rent therefrom in 1912 was 
$4,240,510. Jurisdiction over these 
public wharves is vested in the Com- 
missioner of Docks. The length of 


waterfront in public ownership is in- 
creasing each year and has been so 
increasing since 1871, when the De- 
partment of Docks and Ferries was 
organized. Three years ago there was 
constructed the Jast monumental im- 
provement, the Chelsea trans-Atlantic 
steamship terminals. But the rapid 
growth of trans-Atlantic liners has 
forced the city to secure a new loca- 
tion, and it is now constructing in the 
vicinity of West 46th Street, North 
River, a. modern steamship terminal 
capable of accommodating 1,000-ft. 
liners. Meanwhile, the Harbor Com- 
mission of New Jersey, in its report 
to the Governor, outlines a plan to 
improve the portion of this water- 
front that is subject to its jurisdiction. 
The report also points out that New 
Jersey has too long allowed its por- 
tion of this riparian property to be 
exploited by railroads for lighterage 
purposes and in the general interest 
of other sections of New York Harbor. 
Boston.—During the past year the 
Directors of the Port of Boston, a 
state board for whose work the legis- 
lature authorized a bond issue of 
$9,000,000, have been actively devel- 
oping shipping facilities. At South 
Boston, Commonwealth Pier No. 5 has 
been recently completed at a cost of 
$2,500,000. It is 1,200 ft. long by 400 
wide. On the Commonwealth Flats, 
also in South Boston, the lessee, a 
private company, is erecting the Fish 
Pier, which will be one of the finest 
fish terminals in the world, if not the 
finest. In East Boston the Board is 
expropriating and widening a pier at 
a cost of $1,750,000. A large dry 
dock is also projected. 
Philadelphia.—About six years ago 
the legislature of Pennsylvania created 
a Department of Docks, Wharves and 
Ferries, which was empowered to pur- 
chase and construct port terminal fa- 
cilities. Under the direction of this 
department the city is gradually re- 
organizing shipping facilities. The 
waterfront is still largely owned by 
private corporations. Recently, how- 
ever, several piers have been taken 
over under an eminent domain enact- 
ment of the legislature. The Dock 
Street Pier, costing the city about 
$1,000,000, including the site, is about 
completed. Preliminary work has also 
been started on the Southwark Piers. 
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In 1913 the state of Pennsylvania ap- 
propriated $250,000 for the improve- 
ment of public docks. and wharves at 
Philadelphia. 

Baltimore.—In recent years the 
state legislature and the voters of the 
city of Baltimore have authorized the 


issue of bonds aggregating $9,000,000. | 
After the great conflagration of 1904, | 


the Burnt District Commission em- 
braced the opportunity to launch a 
scheme of public wharves, and this 
policy has won its way. 
mercial and recreation pier is 
pleted in 1914. Private corporations 
have also been actively developing 
their frontage during the past year 
at both Baltimore and the near-by 
ports of Canton and Port Covington. 


Savannah.— The city has acquired | 


303 ft. of wharfage on the city front 
and 400 ft. of waterfront on the up- 
per harbor. There are nine public 
docks and 29 private owners. Further 
harbor improvements include a turn- 
ing basin to accommodate the largest 
liners. During the past year the 
railroads have expended more than 
$1,000,000 on new slips, wharves, 
warehouses, and other terminals. The 
wharves of the Merchants and Miners 
Transportation Co., which were burned 
early in 1913, are being rebuilt at an 
estimated cost of $300,000. 

Mobile has bought 2,000 ft. of wa- 
terfront, erected steel sheds, 1,240 ft. 
long by 100 wide, and has expended 
$20,000 to help dredge the harbor. 

Galveston. — Recent improvements 
by private parties are the installment 
of three banana conveyors, the con- 
struction of several piers and of 24 
miles of railroad terminals. 

New Orleans—The Board of Com- 
missioners of ‘the Port of New Orleans, 
a state board, took over the public 
wharf system in 1901. The earnings 
of the Board in 1912 amounted to 
$429,996, as against $396,730 the pre- 
ceding year. There are 41.4 miles of 
waterfront under the control of this 
Board, five miles of wharfage, with an 
area of 2,264,571 sq. ft., and 3.66 
miles of steel sheds, with an area of 
2,642,689 sq. ft.; only six wharves are 
owned by private parties. A public 
belt railroad connects the wharves 
with the industrial section of the 
port. In recent years, bonds aggre- 
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in | 
course of erection and will be com- | 


gating $3,500,000 have been issued to 
better the harbor facilities. Among 
recent improvements are a new wharf, 
1,500 ft. in length, seven banana con- 
veyors, six conveyors at the Southern 
Pacifie Co.’s wharf, and appliances at 
the Sugar Refinery wharf. The Board 
has erected three conveyors to unload 
bananas. 

San Francisco.— The 10 miles of 
waterfront at San Francisco and its 
30 projecting wharves, together with 
a belt railroad serving the waterfront, 
are owned by the state of California 
and are administered through a State 
Board of Harbor Commissioners. It 
| has never been necessary to deepen or 
| widen the harbor, as-all channels are 
| well scoured by tides. For port im- 
provements there have been issued 
during the past 10 years bonds aggre- 
gating $12,000,000, running for 75 
years, and redeemable from harbor 
dues. 
not exceeding 15 years, the lessee pay- 
ing in advance the cost of construc- 
tion. There are now in course of 
construction or projected, 18 new eon- 
crete piers, some of which are to re- 
place wooden structures. 

Los Angeles.— When the ports of 
San Pedro and Wilmington were con- 
solidated with Los Angeles, which is 
about 21 miles from the sea, a bond 
issue of $3,000,000 was authorized for 
port and harbor improvements; ‘in 
1913 an additional issue of $2,500,000 
was authorized for the same purpose. 
Extensive improvements have been 
made in and around the harbor, and 
the city and private parties are now 
constructing transit sheds. 

Seattle—Prior to 1911 the harbor 
facilities of this port were entirely in 
private hands. The existing improved 
dock frontage is 49,935 ft., to which 
23,686 ft. is being added at public 
expense by the Seattle Port Commis- 
sion. This body was organized two 
years ago and is authorized to expend 
$6,300,000 in harbor improvements. 
It is expected that by 1915 there will 
be 133 miles of dock frontage im- 
proved and available. Out of 58 
wharves, three are now owned by the 
public. The present waterfront aggre- 
gates 70 miles, which will be about 
trebled on the completion of the Lake 
Washington Canal to connect Union 
Bay with Puget Sound. 


Wharves are leased for terms 
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FRANCHISES 


New York Subway Contract.— 
Overshadowing all other franchise 
matters during 1913 was the settle- 
ment reached in New York City for 
the construction and operation of the 
new rapid-transit lines. The agree- 
ment finally ratified on March 19, 
1913, undoubtedly constitutes the 
most gigantic franchise deal ever ef- 
fected by a municipality. Statistics 
of the financial and operating details 
are given on a subsequent page of this 
article (see Municipal Ownership, in- 
fra). Considered as franchise docu- 
ments the new contracts are extremely 
interesting and important. They are 
very complex, not less than 125,000 
words having been marshalled to 
cover the details of the agreements. 
The net result is a division of rapid- 
transit facilities in New York City 
into two great interlocking systems. 
The lines, both elevated and subway, 
on Manhattan Island and in the 
Bronx are to be controlled by the 
. entelptagpa Rapid Transit Co., the 
operator of the existing subway. The 
lines in Brooklyn are to belong to the 
New York Municipal Railway Co., 
which is the name assumed by the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. interests 
for the purpose. The Brooklyn com- 
pany is, however, given a line into the 
very heart of Manhattan running 
along Broadway from the City Hall 
to 59th Street and across the Queens- 
boro Bridge to Queens. The Inter- 
borough Co, is extended into Brooklyn 
by lines running from the terminus 
of the present subway i Dealer 
Avenue to Eastern Parkway and 
thence through a densely populated 
residential section to Queens. Both 
companies are to operate jointly ele- 
vated lines in Queens from the Queens- 


boro Bridge to Astoria and Corona. 
The contracts were the subject of one 
of the bitterest possible political 
fights, with the weight of popular 
opinion ultimately turning in their 
favor through sheer exhaustion and 
irritation with the inadequacy of ex- 
isting transit facilities" (A. Y. B., 
1912, p. 285). The contracts recog- 
nize the principle of the indeterminate 
franchise after ten years of operation. 
They provide for municipal ownership 
from the date of construction and the 
gradual amortization of private capi- 
tal contributed toward the building. 
In so far they are an advance over 
previous rapid-transit contracts. The 
chief objection urged against them is 
the ultra-liberal financial terms al- 
lowed the companies. Present profits 
are guaranteed by the city through 
the creation of a first lien on earnings 
after operating expenses. New private 
capital is granted six per cent. and 
placed ahead of the city’s new invest- 
ment. According to the opponents of 
the contracts these preferentials will 
eat up all the earnings, leaving the 
city with a heavy load to carry in its 
annual tax budget to meet its own 
interest and sinking-fund charges. 
Construction under the new contracts 
is proceeding rapidly. The entire sys- 
tem will be completed in between 
three and four years. The city made 
no attempt during the negotiations to 
recover control over the outstanding 
perpetual franchises of the elevated 
railroads, although these are welded 
into the general plan. The new fran- 
chises for extending and enlarging the 
elevated lines by third tracking are 
indeterminate, but contain the curious 
provision that if recaptured by the 
city they may not be used for rapid- 
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transit purposes, thus making the pos- 
sibility of capture so remote as to be 
negligible. (See also Municipal Own- 
ership, infra, and XXIII, Civil En- 
gineering.) 

Indeterminate Franchises in Indi- 
ana.—One of the most interesting 
franchise provisions in our state stat- 
utes is contained in the Shively- 
Spencer Utility Commission Act passed 
in Indiana in 1913 (House Bill No. 
361). Section 100 provides: 


Every license, permit or franchise 
hereafter granted to any public utility 
shall have the effect of an indetermi- 
nate permit subject to the provisions of 
this Act and subject to the provision 
that the license, franchise or permit 
may be revoked by the Commission for 
cause or that the municipality in which 
the major part of its property is situ- 
ated may purchase the property of such 
public utility actually used and useful 
for the convenience of the public at any 
time as provided herein, paying there- 
for the then value of such property as 
determined by the Commission and ac- 
cording to the terms and conditions 
fixed by said Commission. . . . Any such 
municipality is authorized to purchase 
such property and every such public 
utility is required to sell such property 
at the value and according to the terms 
and conditions determined by the Com- 
mission as herein provided. 


Any utility company prior to July 
1, 1915, may surrender its franchises 
and accept from the Public Utilities 
Commission in their place an indeter- 
minate permit. By so doing it is 
deemed to have consented to munici- 
pal purchase of its plant as provided 
in the act. As an inducement to per- 
suade companies to accept indetermi-- 
nate grants, it is provided that in 
cities where companies are so oper- 
ating, no competing municipal plant 
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Legislative Tendencies.—These are 
stirring days in the field sf public- 
utility regulation. Durin; 1913, 42 
states held legislative sess’ons and in 
17 of them the Governor; urged the 
passage of public service commission 
laws or the strengthening of existing 
laws. A large volume of legislation 
affecting public utilities was passed, 
including a number of statutes crea- 
ting new state comm.ssions. In the 
majority of cases the new commissions 
are constructed along the lines fa- 
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shall be erected without the express 
consent of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. The Commission is given 
power to declare municipal franchises 
unreasonable and void and to grant 
franchises direct. The act is radical 
and its practical operation will be 
watched with great interest by other 
states. The duration of franchise 
grants is one of the most difficult 
franchise problems to solve. The in- 
determinate grant is the most promis- 
ing form yet devised. (See also Pub- 
lic Service Commissions, infra. ) 
Cleveland Street Railway Fran- 
chise——The whole country is inter- 
ested in the experience of this city 
under its famous settlement ordinance 
of 1910 (A. Y. B., 1910, p. 228). It 
marked so distinct an advance in mu- 
nicipal control of transit that difficul- 
ties in details of administration have 
more than local interest. Differences 
between the city and the Cleveland 
Railway Co. in June led to the ap- 
pointment of a board of arbitration 
as provided in the franchise. CO. N. 
Duffy, Vice-President of the Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway and Light Co., 
A. B. Du Pont, City Engineer of 
Cleveland, and Judge John M. Killets, 
of the United States Cireuit Court, 
were named to decide two questions 
in dispute: “(1) Should the present 
allowance for operating expenses as 
defined by the ordinance be increased, 
and if so by what amount? (2) 
Should the present allowance for 
maintenance, renewals and deprecia- 
tion be increased, and if so by what 
amount?’ The decision of the board 
was in favor of the city, holding that 
present allowances are sufficient, 


COMMISSIONS 


miliar through existing legislation. 
Most of them are given ample regula- 
tive powers.” The year’s legislative 
record shows the steady advance of 
the state commission system as op- 
posed to regulation by local city com- 
missions. It is true that the advance 
has been fought vigorously by a num- 
ber of cities as opposed to the prin- 
ciple of “home rule.” The League of 
Nebraska Municipalities, for example, 
adopted strong resolutions against 
centralized control. So, too, did the 
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League of Commission Governed Cities 
of Illinois. In Minnesota the legisla- 
ture passed a bill permitting the 
establishment of city commissions, It 
was vetoed by the Governor as wrong 
in principle and a general state com- 
mission was recommended. Missouri, 
one of the pioneer states in the matter 
of city commissions, abandoned the 
lan in favor of a state commission. 
pokane and Seattle tried hard to se- 
cure legislation which would have per- 
mitted them to create local boards, 
but without success. Colorado, how- 
ever, passed a new utilities act mod- 
eled closely upon the California stat- 
ute, creating a state commission with 
local option in the matter of city 
commissions. The law is not in effect, 
having been suspended by petition for 
a referendum. The bitterest fight be- 
tween the state control and “home 
rule” advocates was in Illinois. Gov- 
ernor Dunne had made a state utili- 
ties commission one of the strong 
planks of his platform. At the same 
time he strongly favored giving direct 
control of local utilities to cities of 
20,000 and over and of permitting 
cities to vote themselves 
under or out of state control. The 
Governor also recommended the divi- 
sion of the state commission into two 
parts as in New York, one to devote 
its attention to the city of Chicago 
exclusively. In his annual message 
he said: “The public utility problems 
of Chicago are so great and so com- 
plex as to require the entire attention 
of such a body of experts.” A bill 
embodying these features was intro- 
duced by Representative Rapp. When 
it was reported out of committee, how- 
ever, the home-rule section was 
omitted and a general state commis- 
sion was provided. The city of Chica- 
go began a hot fight against the 
measure, but without success. After 
the passage of the bill the Chicago 
City Council adopted resolutions re- 
questing the Governor to veto it as “a 
vicious measure subversive of the 
rights of the people of Chicago and 
other municipalities.” A telegram 
signed by the Mayor and by 67 of the 
70 aldermen was also sent to the Gov- 
ernor in opposition to the bill. It 
was signed, however, on June 30. 
Model Public Utilities Law.—In 


made an exhaustive study of the ac- 
tual working of municipal ownership 
of public utilities. The result was an 
exceedingly valuable and authoritative 
report. The advent of the public 
service commission plan of state con- 
trol in 1907 and its rapid develop- 
ment all over the United States has 
been widely heralded by its advocates 
as an effective substitute for munici- 
pal ownership, having practically all 
of its advantages and none of its ob- 
jections. As a logical supplement to 
its analysis of municipal ownership, 
the Federation undertook a thorough 
study of public-service regulation, 
with the object of determining how 
far this claim is true and to serve as 
the basis for the drafting of a model 
public service commissions act which 
will represent the judgment of the 
leading experts in the country. Dr. 
John H. Gray of the University of 
Minnesota was placed in direct charge 
of the investigation under the super- 
vision of a committee of distinguished 
experts. The work has been completed 
during the year. As stated in a recent 
interim report, the chief object has been 
“to evolve if possible a working plan, 
adaptable in the main to every part of 
the country, whereby public utilities 
may be regulated by the state wisely 
and in the interests alike of the public 
and of themselves.” Special reports 
have been prepared on the regulation 
of capitalization, the sliding scale 
method of rate making, and the rela- 
tive advantages of state and local 
municipal control. Studies were made 
by special experts of foreign condi- 
tions, particularly the English method 
of. control of capitalization through 
public auction and letting of securi- 
ties. Court decisions have been com- 
piled and analyzed. Special sub-com- 
mittees have investigated and re- 
ported upon uniform accounting sys- 
tems, capitalization, forms of reports, 
franchises, rates and service. A val- 
uable analysis of the existing statutes 
has been made in such form that 
similar provisions can be conveniently 
examined. The completed work should 
prove of great value to states adopt- 
ing new public utility acts and to 
those which are revising and strength- 
ening existing laws. 

District of Columbia.—Since 1908 


1906-7 the National Civic Federation the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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has had supervision over the service 
of the street railways of the district. 
In 1909 the accounts of local gas and 
electric companies were placed under 
its control. An attempt was made in 
1910 to relieve the Commission of 
these collateral duties and to give to 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia the powers of a public sery- 
ice commission. Again in 191] Presi- 
dent Taft strongly urged Congress to 
make this change. It has finally been 
effected by the District of Columbia 
Appropriation Act for 1913-14 (H. R. 
28499), section 8 of which provides 
that the Commissioners of the District 


of Columbia shall be ex-officio a Pub- | 


lie Service Commission. The new act 
is elaborate and drastic, giving to the 
new Commission broad powers of con- 
trol. It is modeled closely on the 
Wisconsin and New York statutes. 
All street railways, gas and electric 
companies, express, pipe-line, water- 
power, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies are under the jurisdiction of 
the Commission. Steam railroads are 
expressly excluded, as are also the 
Washington Terminal Co., the Nor- 
folk and Washington Steamboat Co., 
and companies engaged in interstate 
traffic upon the Potomac River and 
Chesapeake Bay. Full power is granted 
to the Commission to fix rates and to 
supervise and control service. No se- 
curities may be issued without its 
approval. Uniform accounting sys- 
tems are to be prescribed. Other pro- 
visions of the act are in the main those 
which have become familiar in the 
public utility legislation of all of the 
more progressive states. A novel pro- 
vision of the act places the cost of 
investigation upon the public utility 
where rates are held by the Commis- 
sion to be unreasonable. An appro- 
priation of $40,000 was made to cover 
the expenses of the Commission for 
the fiscal year 1914. 

Colorado.—The legislature passed 
a Public Utilities Act modeled closely 
on the California law. It creates a 
strong state commission with broad 
regulative powers, but leaves local op- 
tion for the establishment of munici- 
pal commissions. The law has been 
suspended by referendum pétition 
signed by over 18,000 voters. Two 
state-wide Public Utility bills, one ad- 
vocated by the Direct Legislative 
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League of Denver and the other by 
the Denver Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly, were defeated by vote of the 
people during the year. 
Delaware.—The state is unique in 
having a general state Public Utilities 
Act applying to but one city, Wil- 
mington. There has been considera- 
ble difference of local opinion as to 
the success of this Commission. A 
bill to extend its jurisdiction over the 
whole state was considered during 
1913. It was supported by Governor 
Miller, but failed of adoption. 
Idaho.—The Public Utilities Act 
adopted in Idaho on March 18, 1913 
(House Bill 21), reflects local con- 
ditions in the emphasis placed on the 
rate-making and_ service-regulating 
functions of the new Commission to 
the exclusion of powers of control over 
the financial operations of utility cor- 
porations. The Commission consists 
of three members appointed for six 
years with salaries of $4,000. It is 
“vested with power and jurisdiction 
to supervise and regulate every public 


| utility in the state and to do all things 


necessary to carry out the spirit and 
intent of the provisions of this act.” 
“Public utility” is defined as includ- 
ing all common carriers, pipe-line, gas 


and electric companies, telegraph and © 


telephone companies, wharfingers and 
warehousemen and all water com- 
panies except those constructing irri- 
gation works. The Commission may 
regulate rates, establish standards of 
service, and control competition. It 
may’ examine corporate records, com- 
pel attendance of witnesses, and en- 
force its orders in the courts by the 
collection of penalties for disobedience 
at the rate of $2,000 a day. The Com- 
mission may prescribe uniform sys- 


tems of accounts, but has no control | 


over the issue of securities nor over 
dividends. The Act is decidedly weak 
in its failure to profit by the unfor- 
tunate experience of other states 
which have tried to regulate rates 
without reference to securities. It is 
generally recognized that the relation 
between capitalization, corporate debts 
and rates for service is so close that 
the state must regulate all three to 
maintain successful control over the 
charges and service of utilities. 
Illinois.——For a number of years 
there has been a strong party in Illi- 
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nois in favor of public utilities legis- 
lation. The state legislature meets 
biennially. Two years ago the subject 
was referred to a legislative commit- 


tee, with instructions to report in the | 


session of 1913. Senator Dailly was 
made chairman of this committee, 
which was appointed by the Republi- 
can majority in the legislature. .The 
committee made a careful study in a 
number of states, notably New York, 
Wisconsin and Massachusetts, and 
held extended hearings. Its report 
presented the draft of a law based 
very largely upon the Wisconsin stat- 
ute. In 1912, however, the Democrats 
carried the state government with a 
legislature in which no party was in 
full control. The Dailly bill was 
quickly disposed of and the fight cen- 
tered on an administration bill intro- 
duced by Representative Rapp. The 
advocates of home rule, backed by the 
Chicago city government, opposed any 
bill which prevented local commis- 
sions. The legislature, however, final- 
ly adopted a plan for a single state 
Commission to take office Jan. 1, 1914. 
The new board is to consist of five 
members, two to serve until March 1, 
1915, two to March 1, 1916, and one 
to March 1, 1917. Their successors 
are to be appointed for six-year terms. 
Not more than three commissioners 
may belong to the same _ political 
party. The salary of each commis- 
sioner is fixed at $10,000. Counsel to 
the Commission is to receive $6,000, 
and the secretary $5,000. Commis- 
sioners are required to furnish bonds 
for $20,000. The board is to have 
jurisdiction over all railroads and 
street railways, telegraph, telephone, 
heat, refrigerating, light, power and 
electric companies, storage ware- 
houses and wharfingers. Full power 
over rates, service and securities is 
given to the Commission. It is to 


value utility plants and control 
mergers, consolidations, leases, and 
all transfers of franchises. A tax 


clause is made a part of the new law, 
requiring public-service corporations 
to pay a fee of ten cents for every 
$100 in par value of securities au- 
thorized by the commission. 
Indiana.—House Bill 361, known as 
the Shively-Spencer Utility Commis- 
sion Act, enlarged the powers of the 


state Railroad Commission to include | 


jurisdiction over street and inter- 
urban railways, telegraph, telephone, 
heat, light, water-power, elevator and 
warehouse companies. Commissioners 
are appointed for four-year terms 
with salaries of $6,000. The act is a 
strong one. It provides for super- 
vision of service and control over 
rates. The new Commission is 
charged with the duty of valuing 
“all the property of every public 
utility actually used and useful for 
the convenience of the public.” Uni- 
form accounts may be prescribed and 
companies compelled to: carry depre- 
ciation accounts. The Commission 
may prescribe for each class of utili- 
ties “standard commercial units of 
product or service” and compel re- 
ports of cost per unit. Full control 
over the issue of securities is vested 
in the commission. Mergers, consoli- 
dations and leases must receive its ap- 
proval. Certificates of public necessity 
must be obtained before operating a 
new public utility. Municipalities are 
prohibited from selling or leasing city- 
owned plants without the consent of 
the Commission. A very interesting 
provision for indeterminate franchises 
is described on an earlier page (see 
Franchises, supra). The annual ap- 
propriation for the Commission is not 
to exceed $75,000. 

Kansas.—A special committee has 
been appointed to study public-utility 
legislation throughout the country 
and to redraft the Kansas Public 
Service Commissions Act. It consists 
of J. D. Joseph, N. L. Bowman, J. H. 
Stavely, William Barrett, S. M. Brew- 
ster and F. H. Chase. 

Maine.—After several years of dis- 
cussion the legislature finally estab- 
lished a Public Service Commission to 
assume office on July 1, 1913. The 
new board is to consist of three mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor. Of 
the first Commission the chairman is 
to hold office for seven years, one of 
the commissioners for five years, and 
one for three years. Thereafter all 
are to be appointed for seven-year 
terms. The salary of the chairman is 
to be $5,000 and of the other commis- 
sioners $4,500. Jurisdiction is given 
to regulate railroads, street railways, 
express, gas, electric and power com- 
panies, telephone and water com- 
panies. The Commission is to super- 
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vise rates and service, It may pre- 
seribe uniform accounts, approve fran- 
chises, and value utility plants. <All 
stock and bond issues must be ap- 
proved by the Commission, The Act 
further provides that “no public 
utility shall declare any stoek, bond 
or serip dividend or divide the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of its own or any 
other stock, bond or serip among 
stockholders without the consent of 
the Commission.” 

Before the Act became operative a 
petition for a referendum, signed by 
10,000 persons, as required by law, 
was filed. The Governor on July 29 
issued a proclamation fixing Sept., 
1914, as the time for holding an elee- 
tion on the bill. 

Massachusetts.-Massachusetts was 
one of the pioneer states in the mat- 
ter of public-utility control. Begin- 
ning in 1869 with a strong board of 
railroad commissioners, it gradually 
extended state supervision over prac- 
tically all other publie utilities. This 
was done, however, not by enlarging 
the powers of the railroad board, but 
by creating new commissions and of- 
ficers until jurisdiction was divided 
between a Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners, a® Commission of Gas and 
Hlectricity, a ighway Commission 
with control over telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, and a Commissioner of 
Corporations, The tendency among 
the more advanced states has been to 
recognize the essential similarity of 
these regulative functions and to give 
to a single, compact commission 
powers of control over all classes of 
utilities, The Massachusetts Commis- 
sion of Weonomy and Wfficieney de- 
voted considerable attention during 
1913 to a reorganization of the va- 
rious state boards. The result was 
Chapter 784 of the laws of 1913: “An 
act to change the name and inerease 
the powers of the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners,” The new board is 
to be known as the “Publie Service 
Jommission.” It consists of five mem- 
bers appointed for terms of five years. 
Not more than three may belong to 
the same political party. The chair- 
man is to receive a salary of $8,500, 
the other commissioners $8,000. The 
new board has the powers formerly 
exercised by the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, the Highway Commia- 
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sion, and the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations. The Commission of Gas 
and Wleetricity is continued as a si 
board. The Jaw covers rail- 
roads and street railways, steamship, 
express and car service, telegraph and 
telephone companies. Broad powers 
of control are vested in the Commis- 
sion. It may regulate rates and 
service, establish uniform systems of 
accounts, value utility plants and con- 
trol the issue of securities, The new 
legislation greatly strengthens state 
control of utilities in Massachusetts. 
The concentration of powers should 
prove economical and efficient, 
Michigan,.—House Bill 153 (1913) 
placed telephone companies in the 
class of common carriers and made 
them subject to supervision of the 
state Railroad Commission, Adequate 
service at reasonable rates is pre- 
seribed and the commission may 
“make, amend or alter or abolish any 
rate,” regulate any service or facility, 
and prescribe standards of construc- 
tion and equipment. It may require 
the establishment of through service 
by physical connection of two or more 
lines. Sales and leases of telephone 
franchises must be approved by the 
Commission. New franchises become 
cflective only after a certificate of 
public necessity has been obtained, 
Annual reports are preseribed, 
Minnesota.—Warly in the year 
Governor Kberhart began a campaign 
for legislation to creat a strong state 
utility commission. He encountered 
serious opposition from the advocates 
of city commissions, St, Paul already 
had the nucleus for a local commission 
in ite Commissioner of Public Utilities, 
one of the members of the general 
commission by which the city is gov- 
erned, Other cities joined in the fight 
to procure a utilities law on the lines 
of the California statute, which would 
allow local option in the matter of 
retaining control or surrendering it 
to the state commission, The Goy- 
ernor was unable to secure the passage 
of a state commission act. The legis- 
lature did pass a bill giving the state 
Warehouse and Railroad Commission 
jurisdiction over telephone companies. 
This the Governor vetoed as piecemeal 
legislation. A bill allowing cities to 
create local regulative boards modeled 
upon the former Missouri statute and 
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upon the California Public Utilities 
Act was passed and vetoed by the 
Governor as wrong) in principle. Noth- 
ing further was attempted during the 
legislative session. The Governor has 
announced that he will call a special 
session to consider the matter. 
Missouri.—On April 15, 1913, Mis- 
souri repealed the law which _ per- 
mitted cities to create public utility 
commissions by ordinance and cre- 
ated a state Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. The new board consists of five 
members appointed for terms of six 
years with salaries of $5,500. The 
first commissioners are named, one 
for two years, two for four years, 
and two for six years. All must be 
residents of Missouri of at least five 
years’ standing and not less than 25 
years old. The Governor appoints a 
counsel to the Commission for a six- 
year term at $4,500 salary. The 
Commission has jurisdiction over 
common carriers, pipe lines, gas, elec- 
trie, telegraph, telephone, water, heat- 
ing, and refrigerating companies. It 
has broad powers of financial and 
service control. It may fix rates and 
standards of service and _ establish 
uniform systems of accounts, must ap- 
prove franchises before they are valid, 
and controls stock and bond issues. 
The law provides for physical valu- 
ation of utility plants for the purpose 
of taxation and as a basis for rate 
making. It gives the Commission 
power to control competition through 
its right to grant or withhold cer- 
tificates of public necessity before be- 
ginning construction work. The new 
law automatically abolishes local com- 
missions in St. Louis, St. Joseph, Jop- 
lin and Chillicothe. The members of 
the new Commission are: John M, At- 
kinson, formerly Assistant Attorney- 
General of the state; John Kennish, 
a former justice of the state Supreme 
Court; Prof. H. B. Shaw, Dean of 
the Department of Engineering of the 
state university; and Frank A. 
Wrightman, a member of the former 
state Railroad Commission. 
Montana.—By Chapter 52 of the 
laws of 1913 (approved March 4) the 
Railroad Commission was made ew 
officio a Pubic Service Commission, 
with the proviso that “the business of 
the Public Service Commission shall 


be kept entirely separate from that of , 
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the Railroad Commission.” The Pub- 
lic Service Commission is to supervise 
private and municipal heat, street- 
railway, light, power, water, sewerage, 
telegraph and telephone service. Full 
power is given it to regulate service 
and rates, value property and estab- 
lish uniform systems of accounts. The 
Commission has no power over finan- 
cial operations nor over mergers, 
leases, sales of franchises or security 
issues. The sum of $15,000 was ap- 
propriated for the new work. 

New York.—With the election of 
Governor Sulzer it seemed for a time 
that radical changes were to be made 
in the method of public service regu- 
lation. Early in the year the Govy- 
ernor said: 

I came very near putting in my an- 
nual message a recommendation for the 
consolidation of the two Commissions 
and for cutting down the salaries of the 
commissioners to $10,000 a year. Five 
or seven men at that salary ought to 
be able to do all the work of the two 
Commissions. Yet these ten men get 
$15,000 a year and what on earth they 


do for their money I have been unable 
to discover. 


The bitter fight between the Gov- 
ernor and the legislature which began 
over the question of direct primaries 
and ended in his impeachment post- 
poned any possible hostile action 
against the Commissions. It also 
made it practically impossible for the 
Governor to secure confirmation of - 
his appointments to the Commission 
of the Second District. There were 
three vacancies to be filled in this 
body. Commissioner Olmsted had held 
over from the previous administra- 
tion, although not reappointed. , Com- 
missioner Douglass was a recess ap- 
pointment, and Chairman Stevens’ 
term expired on Feb. 1. To fill Com- 
missioner Olmsted’s place the Govern- 
or appointed Judge Hodson of Buffalo, 
He was confirmed. No further nomi- 
nations were submitted until July 8, 
when the Governor named Charles J. 
Chase, a locomotive engineer in the 
employ of the New York Central Rail- 
road, in place of Commissioner Doug- 
lass, and William E. Leffingwell, a 
hotel proprietor, in place of Chairman 
Stevens. Neither appointment has 
been confirmed by the state Senate. 
Commissioner Martin S. Decker was 
designated by the Governor, on July 
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1, 1913, as Chairman in place of for- 
mer Chairman Stevens. 

Of great importance to New York 
City was the vacancy in the Commis- 
sion of the First District, caused by 
the expiration of the term of Chair- 
man Willcox. The Commission was di- 
vided three to two on the question of 
the proposed subway contracts, the 
biggest transportation problem in the 
world. The Chairman was one of the 
majority. So acute was the fear that 
negotiations would be upset by a 
change, that a majority of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment of the 
City of New York petitioned the Gov- 
ernor to allow Mr. Willcox to con- 
tinue in office. The Governor, how- 
ever, appointed Edward E. McCall in 
his place. The new Chairman voted 
on the subway contracts as his prede- 
cessor had done. 

A very large number of bills affect- 
ing the Commissions were considered 
by the legislature, but the only one of 
any importance which was passed en- 
larged the jurisdiction of the Com- 
missions to include baggage and 
transfer companies. 

North Carolina.—The Corporation 
Commission has been given “power, 
control and supervision of all elec- 
trie light, power, water and gas com- 
panies and corporations other than 
such as are municipally owned or con- 
ducted, and of all persons, companies 
and corporations other than municipal 
corporations . . . engaged in the busi- 
ness of furnishing electricity, electric 
light, current or power and gas as it 
now has over railroads and other cor- 
porations.” Full power is given to 
fix rates and regulate service. 

Ohio.—House Bill 582 abolishes the 
Public Service Commission and ere- 
ates in its stead a Public Utilities 
Commission of three members, which 
is little more than a state board, 
charged with the duty of valuing 
“the property of every public utility 
‘or railroad in the state, used and use- 
ful for the service and convenience of 
the public,” for the purpose of “as- 
certaining the reasonableness and jus- 
tice of rates and charges for the serv- 
ice rendered ...or for any. other 
purpose authorized by law.” The new 
commissioners are appointed for six- 
year terms with salaries of $6,000. 
Not more than two of them may be- 
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long to the same political party. The 
Commission may prescribe uniform 
systems of accounts, such systems, 
“when practicable, to conform to the 
system prescribed by the Tax Com- 
mission of Ohio.” Elaborate provi- 
sions are made for the method of yal- 
uation, including rehearings and ap- 
peals. O. H. Hughes, a member of the 
former Public Service Commission, W. 
L. Dechant, and E. L. Doty are the 
new commissioners. : 

Oklahoma.—House Bill 156 (ef- 
fective March 25, 1913) extended the 
powers of the Corporation Commis- 
sion to include the regulation of wa- 
ter, heat, light and power companies. 
Power is given to establish rates and 
prescribe rules and standards of serv- 
ice. House Bill 723 (1913) extends 
the Corporation Commission’s power 
to include gas pipe-line companies. 

Oregon—As noted in the YEAR 
Book for 1912 (p. 282), a Public 
Utilities Act was passed in that year, 
but its operation suspended until 
passed upon by the people at a ref- 
erendum election. On Noy. 5, 1912, 
the Act was approved by a small ma- 
jority. 

Pennsylvania—tIn this state the 
need for effective utility control has 
been very pressing. The Railroad 
Commission has had practically no 
power, its duties being solely to in- 
vestigate and “recommend changes.” 
Utility bills have been considered at 
each legislative session for a number 
of years. On July 1, 1913, the “Pub- 
lie Service Commission of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania” was final- 
ly created to take office on Jan. l, 
1914. The act was passed only after 
a bitter fight, during which it was 
repeatedly charged that corporate in- 
fluences were at work to introduce 
provisions to destroy its effectiveness. 
Dean Lewis of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School led the fight to 
secure a thoroughly progressive stat- 
ute. The act as passed is strong and 
should prove effective, especially since 
the Commission appointed by the Gov- 
ernor is an excellent one. The new 
board consists of seven members ap- 
pointed by the Governor for terms of 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine and 
ten years. The salary of the chair- 
man is $10,500, and of the other com- 
missioners $10,000. The jurisdiction 
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of the Commission extends to the reg- 
ulation of railroads, street railways, 
gas and electric companies, pipe lines, 
baggage-transfer and express compa- 
nies, ferry, turnpike, bridge and wharf 
companies, and telegraph, telephone, 
heating, refrigerating, water and sew- 
erage companies. The Commission 
has full power over rates and service, 
supervision of security issues, and 
power over accounts. The members of 
the new Commission are Nathaniel 
Ewing, 8. L. Tone, who for over 20 
years was identified with the Pitts- 
burgh Railways Co., 8. W. Pennypack- 
er, former Governor, Emory R. John- 
son, Professor of Transportation and 
Commerce in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Milton J. Brecht, and two 
bankers, Charles S. Wright and Frank 
M. Wallace. 

South Dakota.—A Public Utilities 
Act was urged by the Governor in 
his message to the legislature of 
1913, but failed of adoption in either 
house. 

Tennessee.—The 1912 report of the 
state Railroad Commission contained 
a strong recommendation to extend 
the board’s jurisdiction to include ex- 
press companies and to give it control 
over the rates of telegraph and tele- 
phone companies. No legislation was 

‘ passed however. 

Utah.—Publie Utility Acts were 
introduced in both branches of the 
legislature during the 1913 session, 
but failed of adoption. 

Vermont.—Subscribers of the New 
England Telephone Co. have tried to se- 
cure a reduction in rates through the 
Public Service Commission. The Com- 
mission refused to order the desired 
change. Thereupon the Governor ap- 
pointed a special commission, consist- 
ing of H. F. Graham and J. H. Cook, 
to investigate the rate question and 
report necessary legislation. Commis- 
sioner Babbitt promptly resigned, but 
the two remaining members of the 
Public Service Commission defied the 
Governor to remove them. He re- 
moved Charles D. Watson, the Chair- 
man, and requested the resignation of 
Commissioner Warren. The Commis- 
sion was thereupon completely reor- 
gi nized under the chairmanship of R. 

. Bacon. 

West Virginia—By a law which 
went into effect May 21, 1913, the 


state created a Public Service. Com- 
mission of four members. The origi- 
nal board consists of commissioners 
appointed for two, four, six and eight 
years. Their successors are to be ap- 
pointed for eight-year terms. At least 
one commissioner must be a lawyer of 
not less than ten years’ standing. The 
Commission elects its own Chairman. 
Salaries are $6,000. The total annual 
cost of the new board is fixed at $60,- 
000, which is to be raised by levying 
a special license fee upon corporations 
regulated, apportioned by the state Au- 
ditor. The law covers common car- 
riers, telegraph and telephone, gas, 
electric, hydro-electric and water com- 
panies. The Commission is given am- 
ple powers of rate and service control, 
but has no jurisdiction over the finan- 
cial operations of public-utility cor- 
porations. The Commission consists 
of V. L. Highland, Chairman, Howard 
N. Ogden, Charles H. Bronson, and 
Wade C. Kilmer. 

Status of Public Service Commis- 
sion Legislation.—For convenience of 
reference the following is a list of 
states and cities with Public Service 
Commissions in operation at the close 
of 1913: 


Public Service Commission States 


California. Nevada. 
Connecticut. New Hampshire. 
District of Columbia. New York. 
Idaho, Ohio. 

lllinois. Oregon. 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Kansas. Rhode Island. 
Massachusetts. Vermont. 
Michigan. West Virginia. 
Missouri. Wisconsin. 
Montana. 


Arizona and North Carolina have Cor- 
poration Commissions with many of the 
broad powers of public service commis- 
sions. Colorado and Maine have utility 
laws, the operation of which have been 
suspended by referendum. 


Partial Control of Public Utilities 


Iowa. Oklahoma. 
Louisiana, South Carolina. 
Minnesota. ‘Tennessee. 
Mississippi. Virginia, 
Nebraska. 

City Commissions 
New York. Wilmington, Del. 


_Los Angeles. 


St. Paul (one member of city commis- 
sion). 

Seattle (single commissioner). 

Houston (single commissioner). 
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There is a growing tendency in the 
United States to approve of municipal 
ownership in a number of fields where 
only a very few years ago only “so- 
cialists” advocated city activity. In 
1913 the movement for municipal ice 
plants and municipal newspapers was 
noteworthy. In New York City the 
largest investment of city capital in 
transportation systems ever under- 
taken was agreed upon. 

New York Subways.—On March 19, 
1918, the city of New York signed 
the contracts for the extension and 
operation of its rapid-transit system, 
committing itself to the most stu- 
pendous municipal-ownership plan in 
the world. The present aggregate 
capital investment in rapid-transit 
railroads is about $250,000,000, of 
which the city has contributed about 
$50,000,000 in subway construction. 
The capacity of existing facilities is 
roughly 800,000,000 passengers per 
year. The new contracts require the 
investment of $330,000,000 of new 
capital, of which the city will contrib- 
ute about $175,000,000. The capacity 
of the combined system, new and old, 
will not be less than 2,000,000,000 
passengers per year. The new sub- 
ways are to be the property of the 
city from the beginning. Provision 
is made for the amortization of the 
entire investment of private capital 
over the periods of the contracts. The 
city may terminate the contracts be- 
fore their expiration and recapture 
subway lines in seven separate divi- 
sions. It has reserved the right to 
require the operating companies to in- 
corporate extensions in its system. 
The city has assumed the risk of the 
enterprise, reducing private invest- 
ment to what practically amounts to 
a bond basis, with a preference in 
the division of income and a bonus 
in the form of a share in profits after 
the city’s investment is taken care of. 
(See also Franchises, supra.) 

New York City Freight Railways. 
—On July 10, 1913, the city adopted 
plans for a comprehensive terminal 
railroad system extending along the 
Brooklyn waterfront from Brooklyn 
Bridge to Bay Ridge, a distance of 
several miles. The new road is to be 
municipally constructed and owned. 
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Its estimated cost is approximately 
$12,000,000. The object of its con- 
struction is to codrdinate existing 
freight-handling facilities and to open 
for development an important water-_ 
front section which is now practical- 
ly isolated, owing to lack of rail con- 
nection. It is proposed to lease the 
line, when built, to an operating com- 
pany formed of all the trunk-line rail- 
roads reaching the port of New York. 
The special committee of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment hay- 
ing thematter in charge, recommended 
on June 6 that the lease be made 
upon the basis of a guarantee of In-am 
terest and sinking fund upon $7,500,- 
000 of city capital, and that the city 
carry any deficit in excess of this 
amount for a term of years to be 
agreed upon, in order to give trafic 
a chance to develop under favorable 
conditions. The city has taken title 
to a part of the necessary land and it 
is planned to proceed with the project 
as rapidly as circumstances permit. 
Detroit Street Railways—A sub- 
stantial majority of the voters have 
for several years favored municipal 
ownership and operation of the street- 
railway system. The City Council on 
the other hand has tried to renew the 
expired franchises of the private oper- 
ator. After the defeat by referendum 
vote of the so-called Thompson-Halley 
ordinance, which would have effected 
this result, the popular demand for 
city ownership gathered strength rap- 
idly. On April 7 an amendment to the 
city charter was adopted, providing 
for municipal ownership and opera- 
tion of all the street-railway lines in 
the city. Provision is made for a non- 
salaried board of three managing com- 
missioners, appointed and removable 
by the Mayor. This board is to be 
in full control, with authority to ap- 
point a general manager and subordi- 
nate officials. The rate of fare to be 
fixed at an amount sufficient to pay 
operating expenses, interest on capi- 
tal invested, and “a sinking fund to 
pay the principal of the general bonds 
issued as soon as practicable, to the 
end that the entire cost of said rail- 
road system shall be paid eventually 
out of the earnings thereof.” The va- 
lidity of the municipal-ownership 
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amendment is being tested in the 
courts by those interested in the pri- 
vate railway corporation. 

San Francisco Street Railways.— 
The Geary Street Municipal Railway 
of San Francisco began operation of 
regular car service on Dee. 28, 1912. 
Its opening marks the successful out- 
come of a contest for municipal own- 
ership dating back to 1896, when the 
private corporation owning the Geary 
Street line attempted to secure a 50- 
year franchise to supplement its fran- 
chise expiring in 1918. After three 
unsuccessful attempts on the part of 
advocates of municipal ownership to 
secure a vote favorable to city con- 
trol of the line, a victory was finally 
won at an election in December, 1909, 
The present line is five and a half 
miles long, and represents a city in- 
vestment of about $1,100,000. Tt is 
only the beginning of an extensive 
municipal system. 

St. Louis Subway.—A constitution- 
al amendment was adopted by the 
Missouri legislature for submission to 
the voters in the fall of 1914, permit- 
ting the city of St. Louis to construct 
a municipal subway system and to 
issue bonds for the purpose up to 
$77,000,000. 

Municipal Ice Plants.—There has 
been a widespread attempt during 
1913 to establish municipal ice plants 
in various cities. In two cases the 
right of a city to enter this new field 
of activity has been tested in the 
courts with directly opposite results. 
Schenectady, under the Socialistie tule 
of Mayor Lunn, began the manufac- 
ture and sale of ice. The matter was 
presented to the courts on an injune- 
tion secured by a taxpayer. The city 
contended that ice is only a form of 
water and that therefore a city which 
has power to supply water can also 
sell ice to its citizens. The court held 
that “ice is not water,” and that it 
was ultra vires for a city to enter 
the ice business without express au- 
thority in its charter. The Georgia 
Supreme Court in a similar case 
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(Holton v. City of Camilla, 132 Ga. 
560) held exactly the reverse, saying 
that when the city supplies ice as 
part of its water system, “it merely 
by certain processes changes the form 
and temperature of a part of the wa- 
ter supply by that system.” 

A plan for an experimental munici- 
pal ice plant was advoeated during 
the spring of 1913 by President Mc- 
Aneny of the Borough of Manhattan, 
who proposed to use the surplus elec- 
trie power from the plants of certain 
publie buildings to operate small 
plants to supply city offices and in- 
stitutions. An appropriation of $32,- 
000 for this purpose was approved by 
the Board of Aldermen, but vetoed by 
Mayor Gaynor. 

Bridgeport, New London and Wa- 
terbury have all given considerable 
favorable attention to the possibility 
of establishing city ice plants under 
enabling acts recently secured. 

Municipal Newspapers.—The Los 
Angeles Municipal News, which was 
established as an official weekly by 
vote of the people in December, 1911, 
and which began publication in April, 
1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 286), was 
discontinued on April 9, 1913, as the 
result of an adverse vote at a special 
election. According to George IT. 
Dunlop, the former Chairman of the 
Newspaper Commission, the chief rea- 
sons for the vote were lack of popu- 
lar interest, reactionary tendencies in 
municipal politics, opposition of pri- 
vately owned newspapers and the cost 
of publication, which amounted to 
$36,000 per year. At the general elec- 
tion, at which the paper was estab- 
lished, over 100,000 votes were cast, 
while at the special election only 39,- 
755 voters expressed their views. 

Baltimore began the publication of 
a municipal monthly, the Municipal 
Journal, on Jan, 15, 1918. Atlantic 
City, N. J., established a municipal 
newspaper during 1913 under the title 
of Atlantic City Commission CGovern- 
ment, Wexington, Ky., issued its new 
municipal monthly, The Oity of Lea- 
ington, on April 15, 1913. 


WATER SUPPLY 


New York.—The two largest water | geles, 
supply projects in the country, the} 1918. In New York in September the 
new systems of New York and Los An-| huge deep rock tunnel under the East 
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progressed favorably during 
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River was completed except for the 
lining. This conduit is 11 ft. in diam- 
eter and will supply a large part of 
the Borough of Brooklyn with Asho- 
kan water. The main reservoir at 
Olive Bridge is ready for filling and 
contracts were let during the year, at 
a cost of over $1,000,000, for paving 
the permanent roads around it. As 
soon as these are completed, the res- 
ervoir can be filled. 

The most important event in con- 
nection with New York’s water sup- 
ply during 1913 was the decision of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment not to construct the proposed 
enormous filtration plant at the Je- 
rome Park Reservoir. Eight million 
dollars had been appropriated for the 
purpose and bids received for the first 
section of the work. when the whole 
project was attacked by the Citizens’ 
Union and the Bureau of Municipal 
Research as an unnecessary expense. 
The filter was planned to purify the 
existing Croton supply. Analysis of 
this water indicated to the satisfac- 
tion of the opponents of the filter that 
it was not dangerously contaminated 
and that an improvement in the pa- 
trol of the watershed would remove 
even the existing slight pollution. Af- 
ter a careful examination by experts, 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment rescinded the appropriation, 
adopting the views held by the ma- 
jority of its engineering advisory 
board. A careful study of the water- 
shed is being made to determine the 
most effective method of control, and 
experiments are under way to decide 
whether chemical treatment of the 
water is desirable. It is proposed 
also to drain and clean the storage 


reservoirs in Central Park through 
the construction of temporary cut-offs 
to divert the water. The magnitude 
of this task is apparent when it is 
considered that the larger of the two ~ 
reservoirs contains 1.000,000.000 gal. 
of water. It was found too that much 
of the pollution in the domestic sup- 
ply was due to the foul condition of 
private storage tanks used to increase 
the pressure. A systematic inspection 
of these tanks is contemplated. (See 
also XXIII, Civil Engineering.) 

San Francisco—The efforts of San 
Francisco during 1913, to secure an en- 
larged and adequate water supply, 
have aroused much interest. The city 
proposes to impound a supply in the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley, which, being 
part of a national park, ean be entered 
for this purpose only by permission 
of Congress. A favorable report on 
the project was made by the United 
States Army engineers, who admitted — 
the availability of the valley for water- 
supply purposes and the probable say- 
ing in cost to San Francisco compared 
with other possible sources. The mat- 
ter was then presented to Congress 
and on Sept. 3, despite a vigorous 
protest against the alleged spoliation 
of a national park, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the bill by a vote — 
of 183 to 43 (H. R. 7207, 63d Cong., 
Ist Sess.). The Senate passed the 
bill on Dee. 6 by a vote of 43 to 25 
and it received the President’s signa- 
ture on Dec. 19. The main argu- 
ment in favor of the use of the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley instead of other more 
or less adequate supplies was the 
saving of cost, estimated at not less 
than $20,000.000. (See also X. Public 
Lands ; and XXIII. Civil Engineering.) 


LIGHTING 


Street Lighting—Developments in 
the matter of public lighting have not 
been important during 1913. There 
has been a steady improvement in 
street lighting in most of the cities 
of the country, but it has been along 
well-established conventional lines and 
does not call for special comment. 
Chicago has passed a general ordi- 
nance standardizing electrie lighting 
poles to secure a uniform treatment. 
New York has established electrically 
lighted isles of safety on Fifth Ave- 


nue north of 42d Street, one of the 
most congested traffic thoroughfares. 
There has been a vigorous campaign 
throughout the country for lower 
lighting rates, partly due to the in- — 
crease in the number of public sery- 
ice commissions entrusted with broad 
powers of rate regulation (see Public 
Service Commissions, supra). 

Gas Rates—During the year many 
cities have been successful in com-— 
pelling a reduction in the price of ga: 


‘furnished by private companies. 
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New Jersey—The Public Service 
Commission ordered a reduction in the 
price of gas in the Paterson and Pas- 
saic district from May 1, 1913, to 90 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. The former 
rate was $1.10, with a rebate of ten 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. for prompt pay- 
ment. Newark secured a 90-cent rate 
from Feb. 1, 1913. - 

Baltimore——The Maryland Public 


_Service Commission established a 90- 


cent rate for gas with a 10-cent re- 
duction per 1,000 cu. ft. if bills are 
settled within ten days. The new rate 
became effective July 1, 1913. 

Buffalo—Upon complaint of the 
city authorities, the Public Service 
Commission investigated the rate 
charged the city for gas and reduced 
it from $1.00 to 90 cents per 1,000 
cu. ft. The rate to private individ- 
uals remains $1.00. 

Des Moines.—The city administra- 
tion, after a hard fight for 90-cent gas 
finally secured an agreement with the 
company to give this rate a three 
years’ trial to test whether it is fair. 

Haverhill, Mass.—This city secured 
80-cent gas on Feb. 1, 1913. 

Omaha.—The rate in this city is 
$1.15 per 1,000 cu. ft. A vigorous 
fight is being made to secure a sub- 
stantial reduction. William D. Marks, 
as expert for the city, has reported 
that a rate of 93 cents is fair. James 
Hill of Chicago has been employed to 
audit the accounts of the Omaha Gas 
Light Co. 

iladelphia—Mayor Blankenburg 
announced on Jan. 1, 1913: 


I at last feel able to redeem my 
pledges made during the mayoralty cam- 
paign to ask of Councils a reduction of 
the price of gas from $1.00 per 1,000 
cu. ft. to 80 cents per 1,000 cu. ft.... 
This desirable reduction in the price of 
gas has been made possible by practical 
and rational economies instituted in all 
departments without affecting their effi- 
ciency. 

He coupled his recommendation 
with the proviso that if the gas rate 
was reduced the Councils must never- 
theless secure municipal income to 
make up the difference in revenue, es- 
timated at $1,750,000. The city’s con- 
tract with the gas company permits 
the fixing of the rate by city ordi- 
nance at any point not below 80 cents 
from 1913 to 1917 inclusive, and 75 
cents from 1918 to 1927 inclusive. 
The difference between these rates and 
any actual higher rate goes into the 
city treasury. The Council, upon re- 
ceipt of the Mayor’s message, fixed the 
rate at 80 cents, but failed to provide 
sources of revenue to make up the loss 
to the city. The Mayor thereupon 
vetoed the ordinance. 

Discrimination in Rates——An inter- 
esting problem in the advantages of 
preventing discrimination in lighting 
rates was presented in Denver by the 
passage of an ordinance prohibiting 
unequal rates and rebates. Mayor 
Arnold vetoed the ordinance on the 
ground that the result would be the 
closing of every lighting advertising 
feature in the city and that it would 
prevent donations of light by the com- 
panies for public conventions meet- 
ing in Denver. 


SEWAGE AND REFUSE DISPOSAL 


Pollution of New York Harbor.— 
The year has been uneventful so far 
as new sewerage projects are con- 
cerned. The pollution of streams and 
harbors continues to be the chief prob- 
lem with our sanitary engineers. The 
study of pollution of New York Har- 
bor was continued by the Metropoli- 
tan Sewage Commission during the 
year. It would have automatically 
gone out of existence on May 1, but 
legislation was secured, permitting the 
continuation of the Commission. It is 

that its work will be com- 
pleted by next May. Ambitious plans 
were suggested by the Commission 
during the year for the construction 


of an artificial island a considerable 
distance off shore south of Coney Is- 
land, to which sewage could be 
pumped and where it could be purified 
by the removal of sludge. The heavy 
matter removed is to be carried to sea 
by tank steamers and dumped far 
enough out so that it cannot effect the 
harbor. Whether the enormous cost 
of this plan is prohibitive, it is im- 
possible to tell at this time. The 
Commission plans to perfect this 
scheme during the year and to devise 
a system for control of a main drain- 
age system for the entire city. The 
Poard of Estimate and Apportionment 
bas appointed a special board of engi- 
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neers to study the drainage plans sub- 
mitted by the Metropolitan Sewage 
Commission, consisting of the five 
consulting engineers of the boroughs 
of the city, together with the Chief 
Engineer of the Board. 

The controversy with the state of 
New Jersey, over the pollution of New 
York Harbor by the projected Pas- 
saic Valley Sewer, continued during 
the year. Plans for disposal near 
Robbins Reef, which are now in proc- 
ess of completion, are not approved by 
the New York authorities, who fear 
not only the pollution, but the shoal- 
ing effect of the sludge. During the 
year several New Jersey towns sought 
to withdraw entirely from the project, 
but were restrained by the courts. 
(See also XXIII, Civil Engineering.) 

Pollution of the Great Lakes.—The 
International Boundary Commission, 
composed of representatives of the 
United States and Canada, has given 
considerable attention during the year 
to the pollution of international wa- 
ters, especially the Niagara River and 
parts of the Great Lakes. It has 
found a degree of pollution which 
indicates the necessity for federal ac- 
tion to protect the water supply of 
cities using these sources for domes- 
tic purposes. Niagara River water 
is found to be entirely unfit for use 
in a raw state. 

Refuse Disposal in New York.— 
New York City has been paying very 
large sums annually for the disposal 
of its garbage, although the contractor 
has secured valuable by-products from 
its destruction. A special committee 
of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment worked with the Commis- 
sioner of Street Cleaning during 1913 
to revise the proposal for contracts to 


be entered into for 1914. The result 
appeared when bids were opened. The 
present contractor proposed to charge 
the city $130,000 a year on a three- 
year contract. The new forms of con- 
tracts, however, attracted a new con- 
tractor who offered to pay the city 
$62,000 annually for three years for 
the privilege of collecting the garbage. 

Refuse Disposal in Philadelphia.— 
In order to provide for uniform recep- 
tacles and to simplify the collection 
of rubbish the experiment has been 
made during the year of requiring the 
contractor removing the waste to fur- 
nish bags which are changed period- 
ically. The plan has worked success- 
fully in a number of large cities in 
Europe. 

Street Cleaning in New York.— 
During the year a thoroughly scien- 
tific system of unit costs was installed 


in the Department of Street Cleaning © 


in New York City. Careful reports 
are made daily by foremen in charge 
of various sections and these are an- 
alyzed and tabulated so as to secure 
units of cost for different classes of 
pavement and different methods of 
cleaning. The plan has been tried in 
the Borough of Richmond for several 
years and has worked so well that in 
the city budget for 1913 allowance 
was made to that borough of a lump 
sum for cleaning bused upon the esti- 
mated number of units of work to be 


performed during the year instead of — 


the ordinary form of budget segre- 
gated into salaries and supplies. The 
budget advisory statf of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment is study- 
ing the practical effects of this change 
and if it proves efficient the scheme 
will probably be extended in the 1914 
budget. 
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THE ARMY 
C. E. KiLBouRNE 


ADMINISTRATION 


Military Resources.— The armed 
forces of the United States consist of 
the regular Army and the Organized 
Militia, approximating 195,000 in 
strength. The census of 1910 re- 
ported 20,473,684 males of militia 
age, 18 to 44 years; the reports of 
the Adjutants-General of the several 
states for 1913 give the number of 
males available for service in the 
event of war as 16,127,357. It is 
known that the census included males 
of an age fitting them for service, but 
who are not available—aliens, per- 
sons of unsound mind, criminals and 
others disabled from various causes. 
Probably the enumeration of the 
Adjutants-General, while undoubtedly 
too small, is nearer the actual num- 
ber; in either event, it is certain 
that only about one per cent. of the 
males who may be called upon under 
the Constitution for military service 
in time of war are receiving training 
for such duty. 

Organization.—Following the recom- 
mendations of the General Staff (A. 
Y. B., 1912, p. 292), the regular Army 
was reorganized on Feb. 15, 1913. The 
old territorial divisions, with their 
mismated military units which could 
not possibly serve together in war, 
were discontinued. The mobile troops 
serving within the continental limits 
of the United States were organized 
for purposes of training and inspec- 
tion into three tactical divisions of 
the three arms combined and one 
cavalry division. At the same time, 
four territorial departments were or- 
ganized, with commanders and staffs 
different, as far as practicable with 
the number of officers available, from 
those of the tactical divisions. The 


j functions of the tactical divisions are 


distinct from those of the territorial 
departments, a new departure in the 
United States in time of peace. The 
duty of the former is to be prepared 
in every respect to take the field 
without delay, fully equipped and 
thoroughly trained; the duty of the 
latter is to receive, train and equip 
recruits and to secure the necessary 
supplies for the maintenance of the 
troops in the field and supervise their 
shipment. Within ten days after the 
promulgation of the order directing 
the reorganization it had a practical 
test when the Second Division was 
ordered to concentrate on the Mexi- 
can border; the order was carried 
out without affecting the administra- 
tion of the Central Department, from 
which most of the troops were drawn. 
In Hawaii a similar organization has 
been effected by separating the Ha- 
waiian Department from the First 
Hawaiian Brigade. In the Philip- 
pines the peculiar conditions have 
made advisable the continuance of 
the old system. 

With the organization of the troops 
of the mobile Army into tactical 
divisions, the Coast Artillery troops, 
formerly included in the commands 
of the territorial divisions com- 
manders, were organized into three 
coast artillery districts for the United 
States proper; the North Atlantic 
Coast Artillery District, embracing 
all coast defenses from Maine to the 
southern entrance of New York Har- 
bor inclusive; the South Atlantic 
Artillery District, embracing the re- 
mainder of the Atlantic and Gulf 


coasts; and the Pacific Coast Artil-~ 


lery District, embracing all coast de- 
fenses on the Pacific Coast. While 
these districts remained subject to 
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the territorial department com- 
manders in matters of supply and 
discipline, they were placed under 
artillery officers for coast artillery 
instruction and practice. In the 
Philippines and Hawaii the coast 
defense troops continue subject in all 
respects to the department com- 
manders. 


In the War Department the or- 
ganization is as follows: 


The General Staff Corps, formed of 
selected officers detailed for not exceed- 
ing four years; 

The Adjutant-General’s Department, 
with a few officers permanently assigned 
and the remainder detailed from the 
line ; 

The Inspector-General’s Department, 
similar in organization to the Adjutant- 
General’s Department ; 

The Judge Adyvocate-General’s Depart- 
ment, 

The Quartermaster 
from the consolidation, in November, 
1912, of the Quartermaster, the Sub- 
sistence and the Pay Departments. The 
officers are in part permanently assigned 
and in part detailed from the line; 

The Medical Department ; 

The Corps of Engineers ; 

The Ordnance Department, with per- 
sonnel part permanent and part detailed 
from the line; 

The Signal Corps, with personnel part 
permanent and part detailed from the 
line; and 

The Bureau of Insular Affairs. 


Corps, resulting 


A tactical division normally com- 
prises: 


Three infantry brigades; 

One regiment of cavalry; 

One brigade (two regiments) of field 
artillery ; 

One pioneer battalion of engineers; 

One field battalion of signal troops; 

Four ambulance companies; 

Four field hospitals; 

One ammunition train; 

One supply train; and 

One pack train. 


A cavalry division comprises: 


Two or more cavalry brigades; 

One regiment of horse artillery ; 

One pioneer battalion of engineers 
(mounted) ; 

One field battalion of signal troops; 

Two ambulance companies; 

Two field hospitals; 

One ammunition train; 

One supply train; and 

Two or more pack trains. 


The strength of the different units 
is normally as follows: 


A brigade of infantry or cavalry con- 
sists normally of three regiments. A 


brigade of field artillery consists of two 
regiments. 

A regiment of infantry or cavalry con- 
sists of twelve companies or troops, with 
headquarters and band. The infantry 
regiment is subdivided into three bat- 
talions and the cavalry regiment into 
three squadrons for tactical nese 
Six machine guns accompany each regi- 
ment, and, in the infantry, a mounted 
detachment of 21 men is attached to 
regimental headquarters. A regiment of 
field artillery consists of two battalions 
of three batteries each. To each regi- 
ment is attached a sanitary personnel 
varying from three officers and 21 men 
to four officers and 24 men. 

company of infantry consists of 
three ofticers and 108 enlisted men. 

A troop of cavalry consists of three 
officers and 86 enlisted men. 

A battery of light or horse artillery 
has five officers and 171 enlisted men; a 
battery of mountain artillery, five officers 
and 165 enlisted men. Each battery of 
field, horse, or mountain artillery has 
four guns, 

A pioneer company of engineers has 
four officers and 164 enlisted men. 

field company of the Signal Corps 
has four officers and 120 enlisted men 
and is divided into two radio sections 
and four wire sections. 


In the Coast Artillery Corps the 
tactical chain of command is from 
the district to the coast defense com- 
mand, the battle command, the fire 
or mine command, to the battery. The 
company is the administrative unit. 
The strength of companies in the 
United States and Hawaii is three 
officers and 104 enlisted men; in the 
Philippine Islands and the Canal 
Zone, three officers and 150 enlisted 
men. The number of companies as- 
signed to a coast defense is decided 
by the Chief of Coast Artillery, de- 
pending upon the importance of the 
harbor to be defended, the armament 
to be cared for and the practicability 
of reénforcing the position, in case of 
war, with the Coast Artillery Re- 
serves of the Organized Militia. 

In addition to the troops enu- 
merated above there are 12 battalions 


of Philippine Scouts of four com- . 


panies each and four additional com- 
panies not assigned to battalions. 

The authorized strength of the reg- 
ular army is given in the accompany- 
ing table. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that only organizations of the 
mobile army stationed in the insular 
possessions are maintained at full 
strength; for example, the infantry 
company within the continental limits 
of the United States is limited at 
present to 65 enlisted men, 
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1 Under the Act of Congress approved Aug. 24, 1912, the 6,000 authorized enlisted men of 
the * apche ierg! Corps are not to be counted as part of the strength of the Army. 

2 Includes 91 first lieutenants of the Medical Reserve Corps on active duty and 60 dental 
surgeons. 

% Under the Act of Congress approved March 1, 1887 (24 Stat. L., 435), the enlisted men of 
the Medical Department (Hospital Corps) are not to be counted as part of the strength of the 
Army. The authorized strength of the Hospital Corps is 3,500 enlisted men. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE COMBATANT TROOPS AND AUXILIARIES | 
(December 1, 1913) 
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MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1914 


By Army Appropriation Act, March 2, 1913.... 


Less the following: 


REE Dene Lea $94,266,145.51 


Construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and trails, 


Sie 56 S12 ae Oe RP en oe ano aie ein = oe na oe are are $ 155,000.00 
Encampments and Maneuvers, Organized Militia.......- ,000 . 00 
Equipment of Coast Artillery armories, Organized Militia.. 185,000.00 
Field Artillery, Organized Militia..............-..-.---- ,000,000 .00 
Field Artillery ammunition, Organized Militia........... 500,000.00 
$2,190,000 .00 
Total appropriation for support of the Army.........:..----..----+-+-++-- $92,076,145.51 
By Military Academy Act, March 4, 1913...-...-.....-..----+---------- 11,094,734.87 
By Army Act, for Organized Militia........-...-:------+--: $2,035,000.00 
By permanent legislation for arming and equipping Organized 
Behe Se ea eaten oes rina te am deteatale eae 2,000,000 .00 
By permanent legislation for arms, uniforms, etc., for Organized 
Shr ete ee ne mre ee ae Matinee ain cist tn aia a 4 tattle eee oe ,000,000 . 00 
Total appropriation for support of Organized Militia..............--. 6,035,000 .00 
By Fortifications Act, Feb. 13, 1913. ..........-..--+--+--- 2$5,218,250.00 
By permanent legislation, proceeds of sales, ordnance material. . 75,000.00 
By proceeds of sales, powder and projectiles...........------ 6,000.00 
By Sundry Civil Bill, for fortifications, Isthmian Canal... ..-- 4,870,000 .00 
Total appropriation for fortifications and other works of 
ekemaeie <i ov, Ske bras wiaete, Sle ee Riaretea on a tel ae ato aia ea ee cal nn 10,169,250 .00 
By Sundry Civil Act, June 23, 1913: 
Avmenals. J, 2 oa) oo enemaee woe aaa a a nee nee SO $ 643,000.00 
Military posts... s2scu = 5 Jb «oe iste esis ew ire = a9 eo 140,000 .00 
Sewer system, Fortress Monroe, Va.......-------------+:+- 9,291.66 
Barracks and quarters, seacoast defenses, U.S.......--..-- 115,078.00 
Barracks and quarters, seacoast defenses, Philippines and 
Hawall, fioscs enh ao Cake wate ee ea ae ens Ce noes goa ae 200,000 .00 
Cavalry post, Hawaites. 22.002 <2 5-2 nee a ein a 350,000 .00 : 
Miscéllaneous objects. .....--.-------- eee eee eee eee ee 15,750.00 1,463,119 .66 
Grand total appropriated for military purposes............--- $110,838,250 .04 


1 $5,000 appropriated under the Military Academy Act for an instruction building at Fort 


Leavenworth, 


Kan., was carried under ‘“‘ miscellaneous objects.”” 


2 Of this, $1,502,350 was for fortifications in insular possessions. 


Legislation—There was no legisla- 
tion affecting the Army, except the 
appropriation bills summarized above, 
during the year. The effect of the 
legislation of 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 
292) may be summarized as follows: 

1. The consolidation of the Quar- 
termaster, Subsistence and Pay De- 
partments into the Quartermaster 
Corps under a single head has been 
most successful. The saving in money 
has been $2,725,955.27; the increase 
in efficiency has been equally marked. 

2. The service corps of enlisted 
men by reducing the number of non- 
commissioned officers and privates re- 
quired for extra and special duty, has 
resulted in improved training and dis- 
cipline in companies, troops and bat- 
teries. 

3. The requirement that company 
officers shall serve two full years “for 
duty” with a company, troop, or bat- 
tery before being eligible to detached 
service of any kind has been, in the 
majority of cases, most heneficial. 


The service schools, the Military 
Academy and the Coast Artillery have 
suffered the loss of officers especially 
trained for their needs, but the in- 
creased number of officers with troops, 
especially captains, has more than 
compensated for the damage done. In 
another year the service will have 
adjusted itself to the new law, when 
it will become wholly beneficial. 

4. So many things affect the re- 
cruitment of enlisted men that it is 
difficult to state the effect of the long 
enlistment upon recruitment. The 
seven-year period is generally unpop- 
ular with the enlisted force, but it 
appears that reénlistments have not 
materially decreased in percentage. 
For a time it seemed that new en- 
listments were fewer, but specially de- 
tailed inspectors were sent to the 
various recruiting offices, with the 
result that ~ enlistments increased 
greatly in numbers in the late months 
of the year. Another year, possibly 
two or three, must pass before any 
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authoritative statement can be made 
on this subject. 

5. So far the reserve provided for 
by the Army Appropriation Act of 
1912 is discouragingly small. 


6. The reduction of the General 


Staff Corps has resulted in delaying 
. work that would be of vital impor- 
tance in war. 

7. The discontinuance of extra pay 

a and “double-time” allowance toward 

f retirement for enlisted men ‘serving 

in the insular possessions promises to 

be a serious setback to the organiza- 

tions assigned thereto. The system of 

permanent organizations in foreign 

possessions was adopted for reasons of 

economy in transportation, increased 

knowledge of and interest in their 

special mission on the part of the 

troops, and greater uniformity in the 

foreign service required of the com- 

missioned personnel. When the sys- 

tom was put into effect experience 

had demonstrated that the majority 

: of experienced non-commissioned offi- 

cers would gladly continue on for- 

eign service because of the extra pay 

and the fact that each year counted 

double toward the 30 years of service 

before retirement. The withdrawal of 

these incentives has resulted in many 

of the non-commissioned officers tak- 

ing their discharges when due and 

{ either quitting the service for good or 

returning to the United States (at 

‘government expense) to enlist in 
some organization serving therein. 


THE REGULAR SERVICE 


Border Troops.—Mention has been 
made of the fact that within ten days 
of the order organizing the tactical 
divisions and brigades in the United 
States, the Second Division was or- 
dered to concentrate on the Mexican 
border. On March 3 the concentra- 
tion had been effected. Assembled at 
Texas City were the Division Head- 
quarters, one battalion of engineers, 
two brigades of infantry, one regi- 
ment of artillery, one regiment of 
cavalry, one field company of Signal 

~ Corps, with an additional detachment 
of signalmen, one aero squadron (pro- 
visional), one ambulance company, 
three pack: trains and six units of 
Field Bakery No. 2. The other bri- 
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veston with the remaining units of 
the field bakery. Though the aver- 
age distance traveled by the units 
was 2,000 miles, it is stated that 
only the traffic regulations with re- 
spect to animals prevented the con- 
centration being effected with greater 
promptness. 

The benefit of the maneuvers of re- 
cent years was immediately apparent 
in the manner in which the encamp- 
ment was established on ground 
which promised most uniavorably. 
Roads, bridges, ditches and drains 
were constructed. Strict sanitation 
was enforced from the first, with the 
result that sickness has been practi- 
cally absent. The non-effective rate 
has been about one-third of that of 
the Army at large, and not a single 
case of typhoid has developed. 

A system of instruction, progres- 
sive in character, has been followed. 
The entire division has had small 
arms practice, and quite a feature 
has been made of swimming. There 
have been practice marches and tacti- 
cal problems for all units, from a 
patrol to a reénforced brigade of the 
three arms combined. The system of 
military education now in force in 
the Army (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 297), 
combined with the practical field ex- 
ercises, has developed a commissioned 
personnel on which the division com- 
mander reports as follows: “Our 
officers have the most varied training 
of any body of officers as a whole 
within my knowledge; all we need 
is more officers of the same kind.” 
His comment on the discipline of the 
enlisted force was equally favorable. 
The maneuvers have been conducted 
over an extensive territory devoted 
almost entirely to truck and fruit 
farms, but the division commander 
states that “the average boarding 
school for boys would have furnished 
more cause for complaint than has 
arisen from the presence of nearly 
12,000 men.” 

In addition to the Second Division 
there have been three regiments of 
cavalry stationed on or near the 
border; from these «the border pa- 
trols which have had charge of the 
enforcement of neutrality have been 
taken. The most serious action taken 
by any of these patrols was on Sept. 


gade of the division encamped at Gal-- 12 and 13, when a band of 19 Mexican 
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marauders, who had committed depre- 
dations near Carrizo Springs, Tex., 
were run down by a posse of soldiers 
and civilians, commanded by Lieut. 
Terry Allen, 14th Cavalry, and cap- 
tured after a brisk fight in which two 
of the Mexicans were killed and three 
wounded. 

The Mobile Army.—In the mobile 
army, except for the Second Division, 
there have been no large maneuvers. 
In the cavalry the main effort has 
been directed toward securing train- 
ing in offensive action as cavalry. A 
board of cavalry officers has been 
abroad making a study of cavalry 
tactics in foreign armies. They found 
that, while our cavalry was second to 
none in combined action, it was de- 
ficient in the mounted action of large 
units. Much of this deficiency has 
been overcome by systematic exer- 
cises. At the same time the board 
recommended an improved equipment 
for cavalry troops which has been 
adopted and is under manufacture. 
The new infantry drill regulations, 
adopted in 1912, are so simple in prin- 
ciple and practical in operation that 
that arm has had no difficulty in the 
transition from the old. The infan- 
try has been greatly handicapped by 
the limit placed on the strength of 
the companies, which have generally 
been too small for full value to be 
had from the training. In the field 
artillery, greatest attention has been 
paid to improving the artillery prac- 
tice. One regiment has been organ- 
ized as siege artillery, a branch of 
artillery work which has been neg- 
lected in the Army of recent years, 
except for such instruction in the 
service of the pieces and in- target 
practice as could be given in the 
Coast Artillery, where certain siege 
pieces are kept on hand to be used 
in case of attack by land on the 
flanks or rear of the coast, defenses. 

The Coast Artillery.—In the Coast 
Artillery a new system of plotting 
has been adopted in connection with 
a new method of loading, with a view 
to securing more uniformity in the 
ranging of projectiles at extreme 
ranges. The rate of fire has been 
somewhat reduced, but the reports so 
far received indicate that in hits per 
gun per minute the practice will 
show a considerable improvement 
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over that of 1912. With the rapid- 
fire batteries the practice has been 
conducted so as to give the highest 
rating to the company which could 
change targets the oftenest with a 
given number of rounds and hit each 
target with the fewest number of 
ranging shots. . Drill and _ practice 
with siege pieces has supplemented 
the work with the fixed armament. 
The state of training of the coast- 
defense troops in their special duties 
has permitted more time to be de- 
voted toward making them available 
as infantry in a war where their 
presence was not needed at the forti- 
fications. Especial attention has been 
given to small-arms practice, and one 
full month has been devoted to in- 
fantry training only, the last two 
weeks being spent in the field in prac- 
tice marches and tactical exercises. 
As the infantry is handicapped by 
the small size of the companies, so 
is the Coast Artillery by insufficient 
men. The authorized strength of the 
corps is 715 officers and 18,140 en- 
listed men. To man the defenses in 
the United States there are required 
for guns 1,592 officers and 37,094 en- 
listed men, and for submarine mines, 
power plants, searchlights, and the like, 
169 officers and 4,970 men, a total of 
1,761 officers and 42,064 enlisted men. 
The mines, searchlights, ete., will 
always have to be served by personnel 
from the regular Army, but it has 
been hoped that the states would be 
able to support one-half the manning 
personnel for gun defense. In this 
expectation the War Department has 
been disappointed, as the militia has 
less than half the number of men re- 
quired to man one-half the coast guns. 
With the rapid approach of the com- 
pletion of the defenses in the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii and the Canal Zone, 263 
officers and 6,234 men must be sup- 
plied. This will leave for gun de- 
fense in the United States 283 officers 
of the regular service and 479 of the 
militia, and 6,936 enlisted men (reg- 
ulars) and 7,267 militia, which is 
less than 40 per cent. of, the number. 
required for a single relief. y 
The Supply Corps——Since the les- 
son of the Spanish War, in which the 
volunteers were sent into the tropics 
in heavy blue uniforms and equipped 
with obsolete smoke-producing weap- 
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ons, the various departments charged | and the issue to the army of the new 
with the supply of the Army have| Colt .45 automatic pistol, to replace 


devoted a great deal of attention to-| the old revolvers. 


There has been 


ward equipping the troops actually |some doubt that the Army rifle is 


in service with everything that would ; 


be required, and the accumulation in 
reserve depots of the arms, ammuni- 
tion, equipments, tentage, blankets, 
clothing, and all other unperishable 
articles needed for an army of 502,- 
000 men, including 
At the same time a system 
has been perfected by which issues 
necessary to bring the organizations 
of the regular Army and the Organ- 
ized Militia to war strength equip- 
ment would be made almost auto- 
matically. 

In the Ordnance Department the 
reserve supplies are in an encourag- 
ing condition except for field-artillery 
ammunition. There are 180,000,000 
rounds of smokeless small-arms am- 
munition, 717,000 of the latest type 
Springfield rifle, 1,176 machine guns 
and 90 per cent. of the reserve am- 
munition for coast-defense guns. Only 
about 20 per cent. of the required re- 
serve ammunition for field artillery, 


however, has been provided, and Con- | 


gress has been asked to appropriate 
$6,000,000 for this class of ordnance 
alone. 

While the reserves of the ie irher. 
master Corps are not so far advanced 
as those of the Ordnance Department, 
considerable progress has been made. 
For example, a.camp was established 
at Gettysburg during July for 57,000 
veterans of the Civil War. They were 
supplied from the reserve depots with 
tents, bedding, kitchens, mess equip- 
ment, in short, with everything neces- 
sary for their comfort. Also in the 
disastrous Ohio floods a great amount 
of suffering was relieved by the same 
means. (See also XXIII, Engineer- 
ing.) 

The most important developments 
during the year in the Ordnance De- 
partment have been the equipping of 
the mountain artillery with a three- 
inch piece using the same projectile 
as the light artillery, the successful 
completion of the long range mortars 
to be used in the seacoast forts of 
the Panama Canal, the adoption of 
the split trail for light artillery, thus 


‘greatly increasing the field of fire of 


these pieces from any one position, 
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the best that could be obtained, but 
its critics have been silenced by the 
fact that it won in the contests at the 
Olympic Games, at Buenos Ayres, at 
the Interlegation Meet in China, and 
at the International Tournament at 
Camp Perry. Altogether the rifle has 
been used in competition with the 
small arm of 19 different foreign na- 
tions during the year and has been 
uniformly successful. 

The Engineer Corps —The work of 
this corps in the coast defenses of 
Hawaii has been completed. Two of 
the important forts guarding the en- 
trance to Manila Bay have been com- 
pleted and the other two nearly so. 
In the Canal Zone the engineering 
features of the defenses are well in 
advance of those of the other depart- 
ments. The work of the Army en- 
gineers in river and harbor improve- 
ments is reviewed elsewhere (see X, 
Waterways). 

The Signal Corps.—The Signal Corps 
has been endeavoring to break away 
from all civil functions so as to de- 
vote the effort of the entire prson- 
nel to purely military duties. With 
this object, Gen. George P. Scriven, 
who succeeded Gen. Charles J. Allen 
as Chief Signal Officer when the lat- 
ter retired from active service on 
Feb. 14, has recommended that the 
Alaskan telegraph system be turned 
over to the Post Office Department. 
This system consists of 2,636 miles 
of submarine cable and 1,047 miles 
of land line with 70 stations, ten of 
which are radio stations. The amount 
of business in the fiscal year 1913 
was $364,356.30, an increase of $7,- 
012.85 over 1912. The work has re- 
quired five officers and 242 enlisted 
men. 

The Signal Corps maintains radio 
stations at five important coast de- 
fenses and 18 other army posts (10 
of which are in Alaska, seven in 
the Philippine Islands and one in 
Hawaii), besides the stations on three 
cable ships, nine harbor tugs of the 
coast defenses, and 14 transports. 
With regard to these last, all have 
now been so equipped as to enable 
the wireless to be operated for six 
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hours from sources of energy inde- 
pendent of the ship’s power. 

In its work with the mobile army 
the most important Signal Corps de- 
velopments have been a portable tele- 
phone switchboard for use in camps, 
on target ranges and in the field; a 
portable radio pack set doubling the 
output of the old set without addi- 
tional weight; a radio set for use in 
aeroplanes, which has been success- 
fully operated over a distance of 13 
miles; and a system of signaling 
from aeroplanes to field artillery in 
action. 
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Military Aviation. —The United 
States, which was first in the field of 
military aviation, has fallen behind 
every other first-class power. The 
situation is the more serious be- 
cause popular interest in aviation has 
decreased and the corps of volunteer 
fliers it was so confidently expected 
would be developed can no longer be 
depended upon to supplement the 
militaty aviators in case of war. 

The following data, gathered Au-° 
gust, 12, 1913, give an idea of the 
relative standing of nations in aero- 
nautical equipments: 


. 5 ot ‘ Total Annual 
CouNTRIES Dirigibles | Aeroplanes ; Pilots Personnel | Appreasiavieae 
1 B25 eI PSR DEO Ot 22 616 620 1,174 $7,400,000 
Germahy 255.60 ace tice meee 20 420 800. #22702 sa ee 5,000,000 
RGB. cc tales tere einen ae sae 22 200 SOW I ensrere ae ,000,000 
Great Brita 3022. casinos eae 8 168 135 756 3,000,000 
PADANs yak: Be cictare laivintee a apearae 3 23 20) ies scree eae 2,000,000 
aly. sen edaten tre ees eae 10 153 AVS © levis te eee 2,100,000 
United Statetnee sap ee cete sls soe eet 17 19 116 5,000 
Mexico 7 ey EE ec | 400,000 


The year has brought a great im- 
provement in our small corps of 
fliers. An American endurance record 
for pilot and observer of 4 hr. 22 
min. was established, and also a 
record of 540 miles for a non-stop 
flight. The latter was the more re- 
markable because of the military 
sketch of the country covered made 
by the observer. The sketch was 18 
ft. long and was sufliciently accurate 
for military use. Congress has 
granted an increase of 37 per cent. 
in pay to those actually engaged in 
flying. (See also XXIII, Aeronau- 
tics.) 

The Medical Corps.—The sanitary 
conditions throughout the Army and 
the health of the troops have been 
exceptionally good during the year. 
The systematic use of typhoid prophy- 
lactic has eliminated that disease, 
the experience in the mobilization of 
the Second Division proving that it 
need no longer be feared in field serv- 
ice. In some foreign nations it has 
been stated that immunization for 
typhoid reduces resistance to latent 
tuberculosis. Medical officers of the 
French service claim the results in 
that army point very strongly that 
way. In our Army, however, typhoid 
vaccination has led to no developments 
to lend support to this theory of re- 


duced resistance to other diseases. 
(See also XXX, Medicine.) , 

The introduction of compulsory 
prophylaxis against venereal diseases, 
combined with frequent inspections 
and the stoppage of pay by Act of 
Congress of men incapacitated for 
duty by these diseases, has resulted 
in reducing the non-effectives due to 
this cause by about 30 per cent. The 
rate for alcoholism in 1913 has been 
the lowest since 1873, except for the 
year 1898. This is believed to be due 
largely to the forfeiture of pay im- 
posed as a penalty for absence from 
duty on any account not incident to 
performance thereof. 


The Philippine Government.—The 
administration of affairs in the Phil- 
ippine Islands is still under super- 
vision of the War Department, al- 
though the government is strictly a 
civil one. Brigadier-General John F. 
Pershing, who has been Governor of 
the Moro Province, was relieved of 
that duty on Nov. 26 by the appoint- 
ment of Frank W. Carpenter, who for 
several years past has been Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Insular Govern- 
ment. General Pershing is the last 
military commander to hold a high 
executive position in the Tslands. 

There was serious trouble during the 
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year with the Sulu Moros over the dis- 
armament inaugurated in 1912. The 
disarmament had proceeded peaceably 
until the beginning of 1913, when a 
number of Joloanos under the Datto 
Amil defied the Government. The 
Moro Constabulary proceeded against 
the disaffected band, and in the re- 
sulting engagement two American 
Constabulary officers, Captains Ver- 
non L. Whitney and James L. Coch- 
run, were seriously wounded. After 
this engagement, between five and ten 
thousand Moros of the district, fear- 
ing reprisals, stampeded to the fast- 
nesses of Mount Bagsak in northern 
Jolo. General Pershing by confer- 
ences and promises of just treatment 
brought back to their homes all but 
about 300 of the people. These prov- 
- ing utterly defiant, and several of 
them having violated their agree- 
ments, General Pershing went quietly 
to Jolo on the night of June 10 and, 
taking the garrison from there, to- 
gether with some Philippine Scouts, 
proceeded by boat to the coast near 
Mount Bagsak. The force landed 
under cover of darkness and sur- 
rounded the mountain, thus prevent- 
ing a second stampede of harmless 
natives into the heights. Having 
thus separated the peaceful from the 
disaffected, a determined attack was 
made on the morning of June 11. The 
government troops consisted of Com- 
pany M, 8th Infantry, and six com- 
panies of Philippine Scouts, with two 
mountain guns which they dragged 
up the cliffs by block and tackle. For 
five days the Moros made a most 
tenacious resistance, resorting to 
counter attacks with hand to hand 
fighting again and again. At the end 
of the five days the Moro leader, 
Amil, his principal lieutenants and 
about 200 of his followers were killed 
or wounded; the others scattered and 
escaped; there were no voluntary 
surrenders. Of the government forces 
Captain T, A. Nichols was killed; the 
other casualties were 13 enlisted men 
killed and one officer and 26 enlisted 
men wounded. There have been sev- 
eral small engagements later incident 
to the running down of those who 
escaped, resulting in each case in the 
capture of the outlaws and their 
arms. (See also VIII, The Philippine 
Islands.) 
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THE ORGANIZED MILITIA 


The Organized Militia at the close 
of the inspection season consisted of 
9,130 officers and 111,672 enlisted 
men, a decrease of 12 officers and 
1,038 enlisted men since 1912. The 
decrease was largely due to the mus- 
tering out of organizations found to 
fall irremediably below the standard. 
New York leads the states with 1,056 
officers and 14,901 enlisted men; 
Pennsylvania is second with 768 offi- 
cers and 9,766 enlisted men; Utah 
has the smallest force, having only 
31 officers and 323 enlisted men. 
There are in all 41 general officers of 
the line, 1,782 officers and 5,493 en- 
listed men of the staff corps and de- 
partments, 299 officers and 4,156 en- 
listed men of the cavalry, 293 officers 
and 4,907 enlisted men of the field 
artillery, 479 officers and 7,267 en- 
listed men of the coast artillery and 
6,237 officers and 89,894 enlisted men 
of the infantry. There have been 74 
active officers of the regular Army 
and 20 retired officers on duty with 
the Organized Militia as inspector- 
instructors, besides 131 sergeants. 
While reports indicate commendable 
improvement in discipline, equipment, 
training and care of government 
property in the various units, the Or- 
ganized Militia as a whole has made 
little progress, except in the state of 
New York, toward becoming a na- 
tional guard in the true sense. 

The great increase in range of small 
arms and field artillery and the ex- 
tended lines of battle caused thereby 
have necessitated tactical organiza- 
tions in which our militia is almost 
entirely lacking. An army improperly 
organized and only partly trained 
would have no chance when opposed 
to a well-balanced force. With a 
view to bringing into prominence the 
actual conditions, the General Staff 
has endeavored to form the militia 
into tactical divisions in the same 
manner as has been done for the 
regular Army in the United States. 
Using the infantry as a basis, the 
militia of the various states has been 
assigned to 12 divisions, The follow- 
ing table shows the shortage in these 
divisions in the field artillery, cavalry 
and auxiliary troops, without which 
successful field operations cannot be 
hoped for: 
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DEFICIENCIES IN THE ORGANIZED MILITIA 


Field . Signal Field Ambul. 
Division Aptillor’. Cavalry | Engineers Caras iel mbulance 
(batteries) (troops) | (companies) (oommpaniee) Hospitals | Companies 
6 3 SLIT, ndllicmca parce aes 1 2 
Sera iniseaior is 33 a reetaYan tata tetar oheilizisiarevehee tehaserets 2 1 
10 4 1 1 4 4 
9 9 3 1 2 4 
10 6 2 2 3 3 
10 12 3 1 1 3 
7 6 Be Satara tate tei Merete racteledt Li siete errrertene 
6 3 el Poa Sper tee own 2 3 
8 11 3 2 3 4 
7 8 PAE \ippicesrinso od 2 3 
ts 5 oF 1 3 4 
if 7 Suh plsikaen samen 2 2 


In addition to the above deficiencies there is no division which has transportation to form 
the ammunition, supply and pack trains without which an army cannot move. 


Of the shortage, the regular Army 
could supply, without disturbing its 
tactical organization, seven batteries 
of field artillery, seven troops of 
cavalry, 10 companies of engineers 
and seven signal companies. 

To make the situation more serious 
the organizations are generally below 
the minimum strength for effective 
training. Of 1,606 infantry com- 
panies inspected, 1,038 had less than 
one-third the enlisted strength called 
for by the Field Service Regulations ; 
in the field artillery the strength as 
an average was about two-thirds the 
minimum prescribed, which minimum 
is about one-third the Field Service 
Regulation organization. 

The reason for the condition is 
probably that the needs of the states 
have little relation to the needs of the 
nation as a whole. The infantry is 
the cheapest arm to maintain, and 
for use in riots, strikes and similar 
local disorders it serves the state pur- 
poses almost as well as cavalry and 
better than field artillery, two 
branches which are very expensive to 
maintain. Infantry unsupported by 
the proper proportion of cavalry and 
artillery, however, would be of prac- 
tically no value as a field army; it 
could neither assume the offensive nor 
hold a defensive position. The War 
Department has therefore taken the 
position that ‘it cannot recommend 
an extension of federal appropriations 
for the purpose of paying the troops 
of the Organized Militia until the 
militia can be accounted an asset in 
the national defense. 


PENSIONS 


In December, 1912, the Bureau of 
Pensions inaugurated a new system 
of pension payments. The 18 pension 
agencies scattered throughout the 
country were discontinued and the 
system of payment by check without 
vouchers or receipts from a central 
office was adopted. Pensioners were 
notified of the change when the last 
check was mailed them under the old 
method of payment, and the new sys- 
tem appears to have met with general 
approval. ‘ 

The effect of the Pension Act ap- 
proved May 11, 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p. 300) has been to increase the an- 
nual amount paid out for pensions by 
something over $21,000,000, though 
the number of pensioners has de- 
creased by 40,094. The number of 
pensioners reached the maximum in 
1902 when there were 999,446 on the 
rolls. At that time the disbursement - 
for pensions was $137,504,267.99 and 
the expense of the Bureau $3,831,378.- 
96, a total cost of $141,335,646.95. In 
1913 the pensioners numbered 820,- 
200, the pension payments amounted 
to $174,171,600.80, and the expense of 
the Bureau was $2,543,246.59, a total 
eost of $176,714,907.39. The total dis- 
bursements of the Bureau since 1866 
have been $4,586,966,346.09. Of the 
pensioners on the rolls at the last re- 
port, 503,633 were persons who ren- 
dered service in the Army or Navy 
(regular or volunteer), the remaining 
316,567 being pensioned as widows or 
dependents. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Navy Department.—Since March 4, 
1913, Josephus Daniels has been 
Secretary of the Navy and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Assistant Secretary. 
Numerous changes had taken place 
in the subordinate personnel of the 
Department. In October, 1913, Rear- 
Admiral B. A. Fiske was Aid for 
Operations; the Rear-Admiral H. T. 
Mayo, Aid for Personnel; Captain 
W. F. Fullam, Aid for Inspection; and 
Captain A. G. Winterhalter, Aid for 
Material. These officers were assigned 
by the Secretary; but the six chiefs 
of bureaus are appointed by the 
President for a fixed term of four 
years, with advancement to the rank 
of rear-admiral. The Bureau of 
Equipment remains without a chief; 
the heads of the other bureaus are as 
follows: Navigation, Commander Vic- 
tor Blue; Engineering, Captain R. S. 
Griffin; Ordnance, Captain Joseph 
Strauss; Yards and Docks, Civil En- 
| gineer H. R. Stanford; Medicine and 

' Surgery, Medical Director C. F. 
Stokes (Surgeon-General) ; Supplies 
and Accounts, Pay Director T. J. 
Cowie (Paymaster-General). The Ad- 
miral of the Navy still presides over 
the General Board, which advises the 
Secretary concerning the requirement 
of the fleet. 

Appropriations.—The Naval Appro- 
priation. Act for 1913-14 authorized 
expenditures of $140,800,643, an ap- 
parent increase of nearly $17,000,000 
over the previous year’s appropria- 
tion. This increase was chiefly due, 


however, to the necessity of provid- 
ing $35,325,695 to meet contracts for 
the increase of the Navy, only $20,- 
569,323 having been appropriated in 
1912. The pay of the Navy now re- 
quires $39,264,262; for ordnance and 
ammunition, $12,698,500 is allowed, 
and $11,724,192 for the armor and 
guns of new vessels; the repair of 
existing ships costs $8,665,000, and 
that of their engines $6,092,000, while 
$19,818,228 is allotted for the con- 
struction and machinery of new ves- 
sels. The Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts is to expend during the year 
$9,588,441, of which 75 per cent. is 
required for provisions. Equipment 
costs $10,270,000, including $5,000,000 
for coal and other fuel. Most of the 
$2,247,176 given to the Bureau of 
Navigation is to be spent in recruit- 
ing men for the Navy. Public works 
on shore cost $4,348,945. The Marine 
Corps is granted $7,558,234; and the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
$737,000. The Naval Academy costs 
$586,150, in addition to the pay of 
officers and midshipmen. 

Estimates for 1915.—The total esti- 
mate for 1915 is $139,831,000, and 
provision for the construction of 
two battleships, eight destroyers, and 
three submarines is urged by the 
Secretary of the Navy, who, however, 
advocates an international agreement 
for the reduction of naval arma- 
ments, with the United States taking 
the initiative in negotiations to that 
effect. This proposal goes beyond the 
‘naval holiday” suggested by the 
British Admiralty. 
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Personnel.—The new Secretary of 
the Navy has announced his policy in 
regard to various problems relating 
to the personnel of the Navy and 
Marine Corps. He declines to accept 
the resignation of commissioned offi- 
cers, and promotion is denied to those 
who fall short of the required period 
of sea service, even when they are 
kept on shore by official orders. Edu- 
cational advantages for enlisted men 
are to be increased, especially for 
those seeking to become commissioned 
officers. In examining candidates for 
commissions in the service, boards 
have given marks for “adaptability,” 
or other vague qualifications; but 
these marks have been canceled \ by 
the Secretary for the benefit of those 
whose papers are otherwise satisfac- 
tory. 

The fact that advanced rank is now 
denied to officers retired to maintain 
the flow of promotion reduced the 
number of applicants in 1913, and 
compelled the selection of a larger 
number for compulsory retirement; 
some of those affected have protested 
against their removal from the active 
list. The Committee on the Navy of 
the House of Representatives is con- 
sidering various proposals for secur- 
ing promotion by eliminating the un- 
fit, it having been shown that such 
action is required to secure efficiency 
and prevent stagnation in the lower 
grades. Otherwise, neither captains 
nor admirals of suitable age for com- 
mand can be obtained. The views of 
the Department are favorable to a 
scheme of “graduated retirement,” 
under which retired pay will depend 
upon the length of service. The pro- 
posed amalgamation of paymasters 
and constructors with the line of the 
Navy has not yet been carried out. 

The enlisted force of the Navy is 
still limited to 51,500; there are 25,- 
000 commissioned officers in the sery- 
ice, and nearly 700 warrant officers. 
The Marine Corps has 347 officers and 
nearly 10,000 men, of whom 2,000 
serve in the fleet. 

Navy Yards.—Previous to March, 
1913, the Navy Department had urged 
the reduction in a number of navy 
yards, of which only two of the first 
class were to be retained on the At- 
lantie coast. Secretary Daniels has 
not renewed these proposals. A board 
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has reported on the advantages of the 
various sites now occupied, but with- 
out recommending the immediate 
abandonment of any of them. No ac- 
tion has been taken to secure a site 
for the consolidation of the northern 
group of navy yards on Narragansett 
Bay, as previously recommended, but 
a tract at Communipaw, N. J., has 
been inspected with a view to deter- 
mine its fitness for an establishment 
to replace the New York Navy Yard. 

The Naval Station at Guantanamo, 
Cuba, has not been extensively de- 
veloped, though it serves as a ren- 
dezvous for the Atlantic Fleet. The 
ship-repair plant to be constructed at 
the Pacific end of the Panama Canal, 
with a drydock as large as the canal 
locks, may be considered as an addi- 
tional yard for the Navy. Coaling™ 
stations with a stock of 400,000 tons, 
partly in subaqueous storage, and 
tanks and a pipe line across the 
Isthmus, will also provide resources 
for the fleet, as well as. for traffic 
through the Canal. The naval sta-_ 
tion at Pearl Harbor, near Honolulu, 
receives a larger grant for public 
works than any of the older navy 
yards, but the new: drydock cannot be 
completed without expense and delay 
because of unstable foundations. The 
Puget Sound Navy Yard is inereas- 
ing its facilities; but the one at Mare 
Island is not developed on account of 
the shallow channels of approach. 

The industrial organization of the 
navy yards has not been completed. 
Efficiency assistants are opposed by 
the labor union, and the eight-hour 
day and other restrictions tend to in- 


‘erease the cost of work done in navy 


yards, though private contractors on 
Navy work are now subject to the 
eight-hour limitation (see XVII, 
Labor Legislation). Combinations to 
prevent competition or make excessive 
profits are forbidden by the Naval 
Appropriation Act of 1913. Congress 
has directed that the battleship au- 
thorized by that bill shall be built in 
government yards, and other vessels 
authorized may be thus built if the 
Secretary so desires. The crews of 
men-of-war are not now allowed to 
work at repairs while ships lie at 
navy yards. 

Naval Education.—The Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis receives larger 
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classes of midshipmen year by year, 
the admissions in 1913 numbering over 
300. Since 1912 graduates are commis- 
sioned as ensigns, but promotion will 
be obstructed before the present large 
classes reach the proper age for com- 
mand. The commission of younger 
candidates, with 18 as the maximum 
age, is suggested; but it has been 
declared in Congress that the present 
examinations for admission are so 
difficult as to cause a rejection of 
young men who have passed with 
credit through the schools of their 
native states. 

The post-graduate courses at the 
Naval Academy were extended during 
the year, and 18 officers were sent 
to Calumbia University to complete 
courses in engineering begun at An- 
napolis. The Naval War College is 
to have larger classes than hereto- 
fore; many of its students are to take 
instructions for a longer period, and 
such preparation is to be considered 
when officers are examined for promo- 
tion. The Naval Medical School at 
Washington continues to prepare as- 
sistant surgeons for naval service by 
a special course of instruction. 

The present Secretary of the Navy 
expresses great interest in the educa- 
tion of enlisted men; the schools in 
which they are instructed in ord- 
nance, engineering, radio-telegraphy, 
and clerical duties are to be main- 
tained, and vocational training is to 
be introduced in vessels of ‘the fleet. 
Recruits are to be instructed in the 
common branches at the training sta- 
tions before going to sea. Appar- 
ently these opportunities are spe- 
cially intended for men seeking to 
qualify for commissions in the service, 
but it is anticipated that specializa- 
tion will be of higher value to the 
service when applied to the larger 
number who are incapable of such 
advancement. 


CONSTRUCTION AND ARMA- 
MENT 


Increase of the Navy —The plea of 
the General Board for a continuous 
naval policy and the prompt replace- 
ment of battleships rendered obsolete 
by the lapse of 20 years or more has 
not been accepted by Congress. Presi- 
dent Taft’s message urging the au- 
thorization of three battleships im 


; 1912 was disregarded, and the Naval 
Appropriation Act approved on 
March 4 only repeated the programme 
of the previous year, authorizing only 
one battleship for 1914; six torpedo- 
boat destroyers were provided for in 
each year. Four submarines were 
authorized for 1914, with one trans- 
port and one supply ship. The United 
States Navy has fallen to the third 
place in relative rank among those 
of the Great Powers, and it seems im- 
probable that its standing will be 
advanced by the present Congress. 
The service opinion lays particular 
stress upon the necessity of replacing 
obsolete vessels, and it declines to 
accept the view that our present fleet 
is doubled in strength by the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, though 
it is conceded that the transfer of the 
fleet from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
will be shortened by 60 days by the 
opening of this route. 

Battleships.— The Arkansas and 
Wyoming, armed with twelve 12-in. 
guns in six turrets, are the latest 
battleships now in commission, but 
their successors will have 14-in. guns 
in triple turrets. The pair authorized 
in 1910 is nearly completed; the 
Texas, built at Newport News, has 
already had preliminary trials in 
which the contract speed of 21 knots 
was readily attained; the New York, 
constructed at the New York Navy 
Yard, is not so far advanced, but 
both vessels should be commissioned 
early in 1914. The battleships of 
1911, the Nevada and Oklahoma, to 
be completed by contract in 1915, 
have the same battery, ten 14-in. guns 
in four turrets, but the Nevada has 
Curtis turbines instead of the triple- 
expansion engines installed in the 
other three ships. All these vessels 
displace about 28,000 tons, but a de- 
cided advance is shown in the Penn- 
sylvania, which is to mount twelve 
14-in. guns in four turrets, with a 
displacement of 31,500 tons. The 
battleship authorized in 1913, No. 39, 
is to have the same dimensions and 
armament, but is to be built in a 
navy yard, while the Pennsylvania is 
now under construction at Newport 
News at a contract price slightly 
lower than the $7,425,000 fixed by 
Congress for the hull and machinery 
of each vessel. This amount may be 
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doubled in supplying armor, guns, and 
equipment for each battleship. The 
two latest battleships are to be pro- 
pelled by turbines, and, like the 
Nevada and Oklahoma, they will burn 
oil only, their tanks holding 600,000,- 
000 gal., the equivalent of 2,000 tons 
of coal. No increase of speed above 
the standard 21 knots is contemplated 
for any of these battleships. 

The Navy Department now de- 
seribes 19 battleships of the first line. 
Five of these are of the pre-Dread- 
nought type, with only four 12-in. 
guns; the rest have a main battery 
varying from eight 12-in. to twelve 
14-in. guns. The second-line battle- 
ships also number 19, of which the 
oldest is the Indiana, built under a 
contract signed in 1890 and commis- 
sioned in 1895. 

Cruisers.—No battle cruisers com- 
bining high speed and heavy arma- 
ment have been authorized for the 
United States Navy, though ten 
armored cruisers, built between 1901 
and 1907, still appear in the list. 
With a speed of 22 knots and a main 
battery of four 8- or 10-in. guns, these 
vessels do not represent a modern 
type. The same remark applies to 
all the other cruisers, including six of 
the first class, six of the second, and 
15 of the third. The latter includes 
three scouts completed in 1908. Both 
in number and in speed, which does 
not exceed 25 knots, this group fails 
to provide the Navy with adequate 
force for scouting in time of war. 

Destroyers and Submarines.—Flo- 
tilla armed chiefly with automobile 
torpedoes are still in demand, and 
Congress has given proportionally 
larger sums for such vessels than for 
armored ships of the Dreadnought 
type. Altogether, 56 destroyers and 
47 submarines have been authorized 
for the Navy, besides 28 torpedo-boats 
now regarded as obsolete. For the six 
destroyers authorized in 1913, con- 
tracts have been made at prices vary- 
ing from. $825,000 to $884,000 each, 
the maximum price, exclusive of 
armament, having been fixed by Con- 
gress at $950,000. 

The eight submarines authorized in 
1912 varied in price from $535,000 to 
$615,000, the designs differing in 
many particulars. ‘The sum of $2,- 
478,936 was allotted for four sub- 


marines in 1913. Destroyers are now 
300 ft. long and displace 1,052 tons. 
Turbines and boilers burning oil fuel 
only give them a speed of 29 knots, 
which is less than that of similar 
vessels in foreign navies. They carry 
a supply of oil equivalent to 309 tons 
of coal. The armament includes four 
18-in. torpedo tubes, besides four 4-in. 
guns. Particulars of the submarines 
are not accessible, but the later craft 
are said to displace 565 tons, and to 
carry light guns in addition to their 
torpedo tubes. Their radius of ac- 
tion, either submerged or on the sur- 
face, is increasing with each new de- 
sign. 

Torpedoes to the value of $750,000 
are to be purchased or manufactured 
within the year, many of them being 


procured abroad, especially those of © 


the 2l-in. type supplied the battle- 
ships for their four submerged tubes. 
These weapons have a longer range 
than the 18-in. torpedoes carried by 
the destroyers. 

Auxiliaries. — Vessels of various 
types are required as auxiliaries to 
the fleet in increasing numbers. For 
the flotillas for torpedo attack and 
defense tenders are necessary. Obso- 
lete cruisers have been employed on 
this service, but these are to be re- 
placed by three specially constructed 
tenders for submarines and one for 
destroyers, all authorized since 1911. 
Of the 26 colliers and fuel ships now 
in service or under construction, half 
are large steamers of special design. 
Several of these are fitted with ex- 
perimental machinery for propulsion. 
The Jupiter, displacing 19,360 tons, 
is driven by an electric generator at 
a speed of 14 knots, obtaining power 
from steam turbines. The Neptune, 
of like tonnage, employs reduction 
gear for transmitting power from the 
turbines to the propeller. The other 
large colliers have two triple-expan- 
sion engines, Over 10,000 tons of 
cargo coal can be shipped in these 
vessels and transferred to battleships 
at the rate of 900 tons per hour, each 
of the collier’s 12 hatches having 
hoisting gear of its own. Some of 
them carry 3,000 tons of fuel oil in 
addition to a cargo of coal, but the 
two latest fuel ships, the Kanawha 
and Mamee, will carry oil only, with 
a cargo capacity of 7,554 tons of oil. 
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The Appropriation Act for 1914 au- 


' thorized a naval transport to cost 


$1,850,000 and to carry 2,000 men, 
and a supply ship, to cost $1,425,000; 
these vessels are now under construc- 
tion. 

Guns and Armor.—The main bat- 
tery of the latest American battleship 
is composed of ten or twelve 14-in. 
guns, mounted in the Pennsylvania 
and No. 39 in four three-gun turrets. 
The service test of these novel weap- 
ons and mounts is waited with some 
anxiety, but it appears that experi- 
ments on shore and in foreign battle- 
ships justify these innovations. Krupp 
guns of 14-in. calibre are 55 ft. long 
and weigh 62 tons. With a shell 
weighing 1,365 Ib., they are, said to 
have a muzzle energy of 73,722 ft.- 
tons and to be capable of penetrating 
43 in. of steel armor. The American 
guns are to be only 45 calibres long, 
but they may be expected to penetrate 
the heaviest armor at battle ranges. 
Austrian and Italian battleships are 
said to find no difficulty in operating 
three-gun turrets at sea. 

The new battleships of the Ameri- 
can Navy will use the heaviest armor 
plates available for their protection; 
and the diminution in the number of 
turrets, from six in the Arkansas to 
four in the Pennsylvania, and of fun- 
nels, from two to one, will favor the 
concentration of armor at vital 
points. In neither type are the 21 or 
22 five-in. anti-torpedo guns protected 
by armor. The necessity of any armor 
involves increased tonnage, and im- 
proved processes of hardening steel 
are eagerly studied by constructors. 
It is claimed abroad that the plates 
hardened by the Schaumann process 
are decidedly superior to the Krupp 
armor in general use. 

Bids for supplying armor for the 
Pennsylvania have attracted public 
attention. The Secretary of the Navy 
rejected the first bids submitted as 
not really competitive and called for 
a second set. Of these the Midvale 
Steel Company’s offer of Class A 
armor at $440 a ton and turret armor 
at $504 a ton was accepted, with a 
saving of $111,874 as compared with 
the original tender. Similar results 
were obtained in purchasing steel for 
battleship No. 39. For projectiles and 
large steel castings reduced prices 
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were secured’ by making purchases 
abroad. The establishment of an 
armor factory by the Government is 
recommended as a means of prevent- 
ing manufacturers from demanding 
extortionate prices for armor plates. 
It is also proposed by Secretary 
Daniels to have several navy yards 
equipped for the construction of men- 
of-war. 

Improved torpedoes having a range 
of three miles before losing a speed 
of 30 knots have become a factor in 
engagements at modern ranges. Tor- 
pedoes of this type are manufactured 
at Newport, but orders have to be 
placed abroad to keep up supplies; 
375 of the 21-in. type were ordered in 
England in 1913. 


THE FLEET 


Commands Afloat.—The Atlantic 
Fleet remained under the command of 
Rear-Admiral ©. J. Badger through- 
out the year, and his successor has 
not been designated. Several changes 
have taken place among the four rear- 
admirals who command the divisions 
of this fleet of 25 battleships. Cap- 
tain W. S. Sims commands the At- 
lantie Torpedo Flotilla, which in- 
cludes 26 destroyers, 10 submarines, 
and two tenders. Numerous fleet 
auxiliaries are attached to the battle- 
ship squadrons, 

The Atlantic Reserve Fleet, which 
includes most of the battleships of 
the second line as well as the monitors 
and eruisers of various types, remains 
under the command of Rear-Admiral 
W. B. Caperton. The Pacific Reserve 
Fleet is commanded by Rear-Admiral 
R. M. Doyle. 

The Pacifie Fleet, with Rear-Ad- 
miral W. C. Cowles in command, in- 
eludes four armored cruisers, five de- 
stroyers, and four submarines. The 
Asiatic Fleet, still under the com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral R. F. Nichol- 
son, is made up ‘of cruisers and gun- . 
boats of various types more or less 
fitted for the service in the rl 
hos and Chinese waters, and a small 

otilla of destroyers and submarines 
is attached. 

Operations.—The landing of seamen 
and marines for service in foreign 
countries has not been required in 
1913, but vessels have been detailed to 
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ports of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific to protect American interests 
during the civil war in Mexico. The 
length of their stay has been the sub- 
ject of diplomatic discussion, on the 
ground that a fixed period for the 
stay of foreign cruisers is named in 
the Mexican constitution. Command- 
ing officers have not been warned to 
leave the ports, however, nor have 
they received instructions from Wash- 
ington to heed any such warning. (See 
also III, International Relations.) 

No naval review was held by the 
President in 1913, but the Secretary 
of the Navy and a delegation from 
Congress cruised in the ships of the 
Atlantie Fleet in order to witness 
hattle practice at sea. On Oct. 25 
nine battleships and five auxiliaries 
sailed from Hampton Roads for a six 
weeks’ cruise in the Mediterranean, 
expecting to return to home ports on 
Dec. 15. 

Battle Efficiency—The combined 
figures of target and engineering prac- 
tice give the relative standing of ves- 
sels after certain prescribed exercises 
have been carried out. Target prac- 
tice includes the use of the whole 
armament, and engineering competi- 
tions take count of economy as well 
as speed steaming trials. For 1913 
the pennant in the battleship class 
was awarded to the Idaho, Capt. W. 
L. Howard, 20 ships having competed. 

‘Of the 27 destroyers tested, the 
Whipple, Lieut. M. K. Metcalf, re- 
ceives the highest mark. Only three 
submarines were able to conduct all 
forms of target’ practice and make all 
engineering runs, though 16 were 
given partial trials. Of these the 
pennant winner was the A-2, Ensign 
R. Bradford. The older battleships 
made a creditable showing in these 
competitions, and the results indi- 
cated a notable improvement over 
those of previous years. 
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COMPARISON WITH FOREIGN 
NAVIES 


Estimates and Programmes. — The 
naval competition between Great Brit- 
ain and Germany is continued. The 
latter country has a continued pro- 
gramme for the increase of the fleet, 
but it is charged that the completion 
of German ships is accelerated and 
the number of those in full commis- 
sion is increased. .This record has led 
to an increase in the British naval 
estimates, and new ships have been 
laid down on this account. The 
amended German plans will provide 
41 battleships, 20 large cruisers, and 
40 small cruisers by 1920, with large 
flotillas of destroyers and submarines. 
For the British Navy a superiority of 
60 per cent. over the German tonnage 
is now officially accepted as the stand- 
ard, the proposal to build two ships 
for every one laid down by Germany 
being regarded as extravagant. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty offered 
in 1913 to fix a “naval holiday” by 
agreement with Germany, the com- 
pletion of ships being retarded to 
maintain the present relative force; 
but the proposal is not likely to have 
any practical effect. (See also IV, 
Great Britain.) France proposes to 
have 13 battleships by 1920, and 
Japan is building a fleet fit to meet 
a hostile force of 21 battleships. All 
programmes for construction are, 
however, liable to change, generally 
in the direction of an increased force. 

Expenditures.—Unless the “naval 
holiday” proposed in England or some 
other arrangement for the reduction 
of armaments is generally adopted, a 
steady gain in expenditures, may be 
expected. The United States, as 
shown in the following table, still 
stands between Germany and Great 
Britain in the schedule of naval ex- 
penditures, but spends less for new 
construction than either power: 


NAVAL EXPENDITURES 


Great 


YEAR Brita Germany Sinton Japan France 
Se aes eine $167,525,238 | $58,405,200 | $104,508,719 | $19,231,945 | $60,025,405 
PEM 7-2). 2's aise 159,758,177 | 69,210,400 99,693,298 | 41,076,145 | 57,394,167 
BMGs). clon) meen 160,074,573 | 80,229,800 | 129,972,971 40,312,533 | 58,941,096 
RE See 181,936,341 | 97,722,800 136,935,199 35,870,061 | 61,064,096 
_ oo eee 206,541,168 | 103,302,773 131,404,640 | 37,542,184 | 74,102,439 
a 215,996,391 | 107,232,000 | 126,405,509 | 42,944,329 | 80,371,109 
LY 6 aes A 228,430,064 | 110,715,043 | 123,151,539 | 46,158,216 | 81,692,832 
i) ae Seer 235,213,489 | 111,288,618 $40,500; 643 |) 0% den. se ket 89,028,626 
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PERSONNEL 
(December 1, 1913) 


Rank England [ Germany ' |United States France Japan 
Admirals of the fleet... 3 2 | ee 3 
RAmitays 55 ots aoe oes | IA | ene dare emesis Bric topos 2 8 
Vice admirals........ a 22 gS lea) ei, fee eta Aprons 15 18 
Rear admirals...-.... 56 22 25 30 38 
Captains and comman- 
rs tA Senco sae 683 356 207 360 259 
Other line officers....- 2,414 1,881 1,549 1,457 1,915 
Midshipmen at sea.... 563 398 0 60 145 
Engineer officers...... 848 Sie. Navdoles oraieete 505 771 
Medical officers......- 593 322 314 394 373 
Pay oticers: 5: s\5 2. ~ 685 267 231 219 362 
Naval constructors.... 118 159 75 175 143 
Chaplains sec oo, aca 151 23 py Wn PIII SA) hoc 
Warrant officers._.... 2,693 2,686 867 139 1,553 
Enlisted men......... 115,208 60,920 49,854 60,505 43,847 
Marine officers_...... 471 16 B45 Jag ee oe sw oles a oe 
Enlisted men (marines) 21,033 5,597 9,921 }...-.- ss. ase silage 
Ota: ric tatete tele 145,553 73,396 63,413 63,859 49,435 


Strength of the Principal Navies—— 
All tables making comparison of 
naval strength must be used with 
caution, but the accompanying statis- 
tics, compiled by the Office of Naval 
Intelligence at Washington, furnish 
useful data. é 

Ordnance.— The tendency to in- 
crease the caliber length of guns of 
the main battery of battleships of the 
super-Dreadnought type and the bat- 
tle cruisers is the most notable fea- 
ture of naval progress. Great Britain 
has armed all capital ships designed 
since 1909 with 13.5-in. guns in twin 


regarded with favor in the British 
service. The ships of the 1912 pro- 
gramme are to have eight 15-in. guns 
in four turrets. Japan, like the 
United States, has not gone beyond 
14-in. caliber. Germany has clung to 
the lighter calibers, and none of the 
German battleships of which the de- 
sign is published is to mount anything 
heavier than a 12-in. gun; it is re- 
ported, however, that a Krupp gun of 
16-in. caliber, firing a projectile 
weighing a ton, will be supplied to 


some of the battleships of the Ger- 


man Navy, now in process of con- 


turrets, three-gun turrets not being | struction. 
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XIII. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND THE CONDUCT OF 
BUSINESS 


8S. S. HUEBNER 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 1913 


A Year of Declining Business.— 
From the standpoint of general busi- 
ness conditions the year 1912, as de- 
scribed in the 1912 issue of the YEAR 
Book (p. 311), “was one of normal 
business with a tendency toward im- 
provement and with business men op- 
timistic as regards the future.” The 
reverse only can be claimed for the 
year 1913, practically all the lead- 
ing barometers of trade indicating a 
‘marked decline instead of the very 
noticeable improvement of 1912, and 
the general tone of the financial and 
trade journals being distinctly pessi- 
mistic in character. Much of the im- 
provement in business during 1912 was 
traceable to the splendid agricultural 
erop of that year, which established 
records in nearly all the important 
cereals and which furnished a great 
stimulus, not only to the transporta- 
tion interests of the nation, but also to 
the many industries which are directly 
or indirectly dependent for the volume 
of their business upon the bounty of 
the soil. In 1913, however, the yield 
of the five leading cereals showed a 
decline of 19 per cent. as compared 
with 1912. Similarly, the indicated 
yield of most other agricultural prod- 
ucts was comparatively small, the po- 
tato crop showing a decline of 25 per 
cent. as compared with 1912, the hay 
crop a decline of 14 per cent., and the 
indicated condition of tobacco standing 
at only 61, as compared with a ten- 
year average of 83. These facts are 
briefly enumerated to show that the 
condition of the principal mainstay of 
the nation’s business enterprises, the 
crops, was such as naturally to exert 
a retarding influence on business in 
general. In addition to this factor, 
however, 1913 was also a year of doubt 


and uncertainty, occasioned largely by 
numerous Federal and state investi- 
gations and the uncertain results of 
the new tariff law and other legisla- 
tion. 

The year represented a_ selling 
movement in which investors and 
speculators liquidated heavily. Dur- 
ing the entire year business men 
marked time while awaiting develop- 
ments and showed a disinclination to 
take the initiative in .making pur- 
chases for the future or otherwise ex- 
tending their business operations. 
The security market gave an exhibi- 
tion of almost unprecedented dull- 
ness throughout the year. Sales of 
shares on the nation’s leading ex- 
change, the New York Stock Exchange, 
during the first nine months of the 
year showed a decline of nearly 30 per 
cent. as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1912, itself a compara- 
tively dull year in this respect; while 
during the same period standard divi- 
dend-paying shares showed a decline 
on the average of 20 points. Bond 
sales on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, comparing the first nine 
months of 1913 with those of 1912, 
likewise declined 30 per cent., and 
amounted to less than 60 per cent. of 
the sales in 1911, and only slightly over 
37 per cent. of the sales in 1909. Mean- 
while, during the first nine months 
of the year, the average price of 
representative bonds declined almost 
five per cent., or the equivalent of a 
whole year’s interest return. New list- 
ings of securities on the New York Ex- 
change also declined over 56 per cent. 
during the first nine months of the 
year as compared with 1912, and the 
showing is still worse if a compari- 
son is made with the corresponding 
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CEREAL PRODUCTION 
(000,000 omitted) 


1913, 1912, 1911, 1910, Previous 

Estimated!| Final Final Final Record 
Winter wheat, bushels.............. 510 400 431 434 493 (1906) 
Spring wheat, bushels. att : 243 330 191 201 330 (1912) 
Corn, bushels....... his sha 2,313 3,125 2,531 2,886 3,125 (1912) 
Osta: busheleivooneelait cateobaccuauis 1,122 1,418 922 1,186 | 1,418 (1912) 
Barlow) bushels ituaeesdeeclemacre len 173 224 160 174 224 (1912) 
RUNG) IOUSMOLS rn treats adatore theme Weta aun te 35 36 33 35 36 (1912) 

LLNS Ch LANs Aunty Reem Pa renee CML eA 4,456 5,533 4,268 4,916 5,626 


1Qctober estimate; the December estimate is given under XIX, Agricultural Statistics. 


months of 1911, 1910 and 1909. In 
keeping with the aforementioned fac- 
tors, new incorporations late in the 
year were taking place at only about 
one-third the rate of the corresponding 
period of 1912. 

In the iron and steel business the 
leading plants were reported late in 
the year to be operating at only about 
four-fifths of their capacity, and the 
orders for unfilled tonnage of the U.S. 
Steel Corporation declined about 28 
per cent. since the beginning of the 
year. In contrast to this situation, 
the 1912 output was constantly on the 
increase, and toward the close of that 
year the orders coming in were equal 
to the producing capacity of the 
plants. Building operations for the 
first nine months showed a decline of 
six per cent. compared with 1912. In 
fact, all the leading divisions of our 
business activity, as discussed in the 
following pages, showed a marked de- 
celine with the exception of our foreign 
trade and the copper industry. These 
two fields are notable exceptions, the 
first showing a tremendous increase, 
and the last having just about held its 
1912 position; but as regards the cop- 
per situation, it should be noted, as 
will be explained later, that the heavy 
demand for the metal was largely due 
to the heavy export traffic. 

Statistics.—In the tables,on the fol- 
lowing pages is presented a summary 
of business conditions for the first 
nine months of 1913 in contrast with 
those of 1912, as shown by those in- 
dices which are generally accepted as 
the truest barometers of industry and 
trade. The tables relating to stock 
market activity, including summaries 
of “Shares of Stocks and Bonds Sold,” 
“Average Security Prices,’ and “New 


Securities Listed” indicate the activity 
or lack of activity during the year in 
the security market and the condi- 
tion of the investment demand. The 
tables relating to “Loans and Deposits 
of the New York Clearing House 
Banks” and “Domestic and Foreign 
Money Rates” furnish an idea of 
the conditions surrounding the money 
market during 1913; while the tables 
on “Bank Clearings,” “Foreign Trade,” 
“Crop Production,” “Idle Cars,” “Pro- 
duction of Iron and Copper,” “Build- 
ing Construction,” and “Business Fail- 
ures” will serve to furnish a view of 
the year’s activity in mercantile and 
manufacturing lines. For purposes of 
comparison, the data for these baro- 
metric indices are given by months for 
the years 1912 and 1913, and to make 
possible a further comparison, the to- 
tals for the several items, wherever 
possible, are also given for the years 
1909, 1910 and 1911.* 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop Production.— The grain-crop 
statistics of the United States for the 
year 1913, as indicated by the report 
of the Department of Agriculture on 
Oct. 1, disclosed a highly unfavorable 
showing as compared with the large 
crop of 1912. In regard to the five 
leading cereals, the estimated yield for 
1913, as indicated by the acecompany- 
ing table, shows a total of only 4,456,- 
000,000 bu., as compared with 5,- 
533,000,000 bu. in 1912, a decrease of 
1,077,000,000 bu., or over 19 per cent. 


1The author is indebted for many of 
the statistics presented in the following 
tables to the monthly compilations pre- 
pared from authentic sources by R. W. 
Babson, and issued periodically in ‘‘Bab- 
son’s Desk Sheet of Tables on Barometric 
Figures for Business Conditions.” 
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Corn, the nation’s leading crop, suf- 
fered the largest decline, 752,000,000 
bu., and represented a general average 
on Oct. 1 of 65.3, against 82.2 a year 
before, and a 10-year average of 80.6. 
On the basis of the October statement 
the average yield per acre for the 
whole country was estimated at 22.2 
bu., or the lowest since 1901, while the 
total estimated yield is the lowest 
since 1903. Wheat, on the other hand, 
was the one important cereal which 
in a measure helped to overcome the 
shortage in the corn crop, the total 
yield of spring and winter wheat com- 
bined being estimated at 753,233,000 
bu., or 5,000,000 bu. in excess of the 
previous largest crop (1901) and 23 
million bu. in excess of 1912. This 
splendid showing was occasioned by 
the record yield of winter wheat, this 
crop amounting to 510,000,000 bu., or 
110 millions in excess of 1912, 

All the remaining important agri- 
eultural crops present a showing 
which, while not as bad as in the case 
of corn, is far from satisfactory. The 
oat yield was estimated at 1,122,000,- 
000 bu., or 296,000,000 bu. below the 
yield of 1912; while in the case of 
barley the yield was 173,000,000 bu., 
as compared with 224,000,000 in the 
preceding year. The condition of other 
leading agricultural products is indi- 
eated by the following data: for po- 
tatoes the estimated yield was placed 
at 317,278,000 bu., as compared with 
420,647,000 bu. in 1912; for hay, 63,- 
000,000 tons, as compared with 73,- 
000,000 tons in 1912; for tobacco, the 
October condition was given at 61, as 
contrasted with a 1912 average of 86 
and a 10-year average of 83; for flax- 
seed, a yield of 21,000,000 bu., against 
29,000,000 bu. in 1912. 


Cotton Production.—With regard to 
cotton also, the showing was somewhat 
poorer than in 1912, the average con- 
dition of the crop on Sept. 25 having 
been placed by the Department of 
Agriculture at 64.1 of normal. On 
the basis of the Government’s esti- 
_ mated acreage of 35,622,000 acres, the 
September expectancy of yield was 
12,993,000 bales, as compared with 
13,820,000 bales in 1912, or an amount 
which the leading authorities declare 
to be an insufficient supply to main- 
tain the rate of consumption of the 
past two years. : 


Prices of Staple Agricultural Prod- 
ucts.—The large decrease in the yield 
of practically all the leading agricul- 
tural products, except wheat and cot- 
ton, has had a material effect upon 
current market quotations. At the 
beginning of November, December corn 
was quoted at 70%, cents, compared 
with 521% cents a year before, and a 
previous November high of 64.7 cents 
in 1911. New York December cotton 
was quoted at 13.58 cents, compared 
with 11.17 cents a year before, and a 
previous November high of 15.66 cents 
in 1909. In the case of wheat, how- 
ever, where the crop proved a boun- 
tiful one, the Chicago December quota- 
tion was only 857% cents, compared 
with 9114 cents a year before, and a 
previous November: high of $1.09% in 
1909. (See also XIX, Agriculture.) 


IRON AND STEEL TRADE 


Iron Production.—The improvement 
in iron production during 1912, as 
compared with 1911, continued during 
the first five months of 1913, the 
production for May reaching 2,822,000 
tons, or more than in any month dur- 
ing the preceding two years. For the 
first nine months of 1913 the produc- 
tion totaled 23,896,000 tons, as 
against 21,274,000 tons for the corre- 
sponding months of 1912, a substan- 
tial increase. After May, however, 
the 1913 monthly production began 
to decline rapidly. The last three 
months of 1912, as indicated in the 
accompanying table, showed consider- 
ably higher totals than those given 
for the months of June to September 
of 1913, so that, assuming the ex- 
pected further curtailment of produc- 
tion during the last three months of 
the year, the final record for 1913 will 
show only a moderate increase in pig 
iron production over the preceding year. 
In June the production fell to 2,628,000 
tons, as compared with 2,822,000 tons 
in May, in July to 2,560,000 tons, and 
in September to 2,505,000 tons. This 
tendency toward lower pig-iron pro- 
duction is entirely in keeping with 
the declining tendency to be noted for 
1913 in other lines of business which 
are regarded as barometers of trade. 
Moreover, at the close of October the 
price of pig iron No. 1X was quoted 
at $16.38, as compared with $18.50 a 
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year before and a previous November 
high of $19.25 in 1909. 

The Steel Trade.—Toward the close 
of 1912 press accounts dealing with 
the steel business referred to the con- 
gested condition of the steel mills, and 
the orders of the unfilled tonnage of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation during 
that year showed an increase for each 
successive month, with but one ex- 
ception. 

The expected continuation of the 
improving tendency of the steel trade 
referred to in the last issue of the 
YEAR Book (p. 314), however, fell 
far short of realization. Instead, the 
financial press at the close of October, 
1913, reported that the Steel Corpo- 


ration was operating at about 80 per 
cent. of its capacity. Furthermore, 
the record of unfilled orders of the 
Steel Corporation showed a constant 
decline from the beginning of the 
year, each month showing a smaller 
volume of unfilled orders on the books 
of the Corporation than the preceding 
month. Thus, while at the close of 
December, 1912, the unfilled orders 
amounted to 7,932,164 tons, or the 
highest point of that year, there oc- 
curred a decline of about 28 per cent. 
during the first nine months of 1913, 
the unfilled orders at the close of Sep- 
tember, 1913, standing at only 5,003,- 
785 tons, a decline in nine months 
of 2,929,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON AND COPPER 


Pic Iron 


Production, Tons 


Production, Pounds 


CoprER 


Visible Supply 


1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 
2,057,000 2,795,000 | 119,337,000] 143,000,000] 89,454,000 | 105,312,000 
2,100,000 2,586,000 | 116,035,000} 130,000,000} 66,280,000 | 123,198,000 
2,405,000 2,763,000 | 125,694,000} 136,000,000] 62,939,000 | 122,302,000 
2,375,000 2,752,000 | 125,464,000] 135,000,000] 62,367,000 | 104,269,000 
2,512,000 2,822,000 | 126,737,000] 141,000,000) 65,066,000 75,549,000 
2,440,000 2,628,000 | 122,315,000} 121,000,000} 49,615,000 67,474,000 
2,410,000 2,560,000 | 137,161,000} 138,000,000} 44,335,000 52,904,000 
2,512,000 2,545,000 | 145,628,000] 131,000,000} 50,280,000 53,594,000 
September......] 2,463,000 2,505,000 | 140,089,000} 131,000,000} 46,701,000 38,314,000 
October.........] 2,689,000 | 2,546,000 | 145,405,453} 139,000,000] 63,065,000 | 29,793,000 
November...... 2,630,000 | 2,233,603 | 134,695,000] 134,000,000] 76,744,964 | 32,566,000 
December: patil) 25782, 000) | emnente cs 143,000,000} 139,000,000] 86,164,000 | 47,929,000 


COPPER TRADE 


The production of copper for the 
first nine months of 1913 as reported 
in the “Copper Producers’ Statement,” 
totaled 1,206 million pounds, as com- 
pared with 1,155 million pounds in 
1912 for the same period. Mean- 
while, the visible supply of copper for 
the United States, which, as explained 
in the YEAR Book for 1912 (p. 315), 
declined from 155 million pounds in 
June, 1911, to 89 million in January, 
1912, and 47 million pounds in Sep- 
tember, 1912, decreased to the excep- 
tionally low figure of 29,793,000 lb. 
by October, 1913. It should be stated, 
however, that from the low figure of 
1912 the visible supply had increased 
to 122,302,000 Ib. in March, 1913, 
and that since that time there has 
been a reduction of the visible supply 
by about three-fourths. Increased 


domestic consumption and large ex- 
ports are responsible for this favor- 
able showing, and in particular the ex- 
ports, which, according to the Jowrnal 
of Commerce, aggregated during the 
first nine months of 1913, exclusive 
of shipments to Canada which are 
included in domestic deliveries, “over 
293 thousand tons, or the heaviest 
in the history of the industry.” De- 
spite the increased production and the 
reduction in the visible supply, the 
price of the metal has held fairly well, 
the quotation for electrolytic copper 
at the beginning of November stand- 


ing at 16.38 cents, compared with . 


15.50 a year before and a previous 
November high of 19.25 cents in 1909. 

Unlike the year 1912, however, the 
increased production and the fairly 
good price for the metal have not 
produced the favorable effect upon 
the value of copper shares that was 
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noted in the last issue of the YEAR|amounted to $653,140,750, as com- 
Book. Whereas, the average price for! pared with $551,057,475 in the pre- 


20 active and representative copper 
shares was 48.7 in October, 1912, this 
average declined to 36.9 at the begin- 
ning of November, 1913, as compared 
with 80 early in, 1907, 28.6 late in 
1907, and 60.8 in August 1909. It 
should be stated, however, that the 
security market, as is well understood, 
tends to discount the future, and the 
severe decline in copper shares, de- 
spite the favorable showing of the 
foregoing statistics of production and 
price of the metal, is to be attributed 
in large measure to the general de- 
pression of the entire range of stocks 
noted below. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Although the foreign trade returns 
for the year ending June 30, 1912, 
showed an enormous increase over 
1911 in both exports and imports (A. 
Y. B., 1912, p. 315), the year ending 
June 30, 1913, showed imports and 
exports of even much greater propor- 
tions. In only two months of the 
twelve did our exports not exceed in 
value those of the corresponding 
months of 1911-12, and imports were 
also well above those of the preced- 
ing year except in the last four 
months. Imports and exports of 
merchandise combined aggregated for 
the fiscal year 1912-13 4.278 million 
dollars, or 421 millions in excess of 
1911-12, and 702 millions in excess 
of 1910-11. Exports of merchandise 
totaled $2,465,761,910, or more than 
261 millions over those of 1911-12, 
whereas those of 1911-12 were larger 
than those in 1910-11 by 155 millions, 
and the latter year in turn showed an 
increase of 2703 millions over the 
preceding year. Despite the general 
halt in other lines of business, it is 
apparent that the United States is 
rapidly extending its efforts toward 
the acquisition of foreign markets for 
its products. This becomes apparent 
“when it is recalled that since 1899- 
1900 our exports have nearly doubled 
and our imports considerably more 
than doubled. Imports of merchan- 
dise for 1912-13 amounted to $1,812,- 
621,160, or 159 millions over those 
of 1911-12. For the year the balance 
of merchandise exports over imports 


age a EE EE SS eee 


ceeding year. (See also XXII, Ha- 
ternal Commerce 


of the United 
States. ) 


Of the many instructive features 
revealed by a detailed examination of 
the Government’s foreign trade re- 
turns for 1912-13 the following may 
be briefly noted: 

1. As in the preceding year the 
increase in the aggregate value of ex- 
ports was not to any great extent due 
to higher prices. Although the ex- 
port value of cotton was considerably 
higher than in 1911-12, the prices of 
other leading items, such as bread- 
stuffs, fruits, hops, leather and manu- 
factures of, wood and manufactures 
of, and various items among iron and 
steel manufactures, were lower. 

2. Exports showed a marked expan- 
sion in almost all classes of articles, 
with the notable exception of cotton, 
which shows a decrease because of the 
smaller available supply owing to the 
decline in American production of 
some two million bales from the pre- 
ceding year’s crop. Iron and steel 
manufactures show a very large in- 
crease of approximately 50 million 
dollars on top of a 374 million dol- 
lar gain in the year 1911-12. Ship- 
ments of breadstuffs amounted to 210 
millions, as compared with 124 mil- 
lions in the preceding year, although 
the values per unit did not in any 
case greatly exceed those of the year 
previous. 

3. Comparatively few import items 
showed notable declines. On the other 
hand, conspicuous gains over 1911-12 
occurred in art works, diamonds and 
precious stones, flax and other fibers 
and manufactures thereof, copper and 
manufactures of, silk and manufac- 
tures of chemicals, hides and leather, 
and vegetable oils. 

4. The marked increase of our trade 
with Canada was an _ important 
feature. Exports to that country 
amounted to approximately 415 mil- 
lions in 1912-13, as compared with 
329 millions in 1911-12, and imports 
to 120 millions, as compared with 108 
millions the previous year. It is note- 
worthy that between 1902-03 and 
1912-13 our exports to Canada have 
increased from 123 millions to 415 
millions. 
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FOREIGN TRADED 


Imports Exports Bavancn or Trap! 

1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 
Jan....| $143,586,408] $163,063,438] $202,446,273| $227,032,930] +$58,859,865] +-$63,969,492 
Babe. 134,188,488] 149,913,918 198,844,326] 193,996,942] + 64,655,888] + 44,083,024 
March 157,577,038} 155,445,498 205,411,462] 187,426,711] + 47,834,424] + 31,981,213 
April 162,571,159] 146,194,461 179,300,342] 199,813,438] + 16,729,183] 4 53,618,977 
May 155,697,886] 133,723,713 175,380,058] 194,607,422] -+- 19,682,172] 4+- 60,883,709 
June 131,030,797) 131,245,877 138,233,742] 163,404,916|+ 7,202,945] + 32,159,039 
July. 148,677,738] 139,284,570 149,021,133] 160,990,778} + 343,395] + 21,706,208 
Aug 154,933,770} 137,704,195 167,844,871] 187,812,636] -- 12,911,101) + 50,108,441 
Sept.... 144,862,348] 169,562,757 199,701,652] 218,185,451] + 54,839,309] + 48,622,694 
Oct.:.. 177,995,830] 132,878,896 254,696,985] 271,855,054] + 76,791,155] +-138,976,158 
Nov.... 158,134,995] 148,594,741 277,898,681] 245,645,896] +-124,763,686] 4+- 97,050,155 
Dee...) 154,005 4440 co. ky cone ZOOKSLD SOL rm etnies aac + 96,267,368)). \. aureus 
Totals. .|$1,818,078,056)........25..00. $2,899, 217,9981 0.66 we aetes $581,191,988| ene 


1+ = balance of exports. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 


Building operations for the first 
nine months of 1913 were less than 
during the corresponding period of 
1912 by about $45,000,000. The Sep- 
tember, 1913, returns of the Commer- 
cial and Financial Ohronicle for 144 
leading cities furnish the most com- 
prehensive summary of activity along 
this line. In its summary for the 
month of September and the first nine 
months of the current year, the fol- 
lowing conclusions are presented : 


We have pointed out that the month’s 
total exceeds that of last year mod- 
erately; the total for the year to date 
is quite a little less than then and even 
below 1911. For the nine months of 
19183 the prospective outlay at the 144 
cities reaches, accordin ng to our compila- 
tion, slightly over 705 million dollars, 
as against 750 millions in 1912 and 718 
millions in 1911. Greater New York’s 
figures are 126% millions, 176% millions 
and 152% millions, respectively, in the 
three years, but the figures for the other 
cities collectively are a record for the 
period, 588% millions, contrasted with 
578% millions and 565 millions. Twenty- 
five New England cities show an aggre- 
gate loss of 9% million dollars from 
1912, which is more than accounted for 
in Boston and vicinity. The “Other 
Western” division, embracing the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi River excent 
Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and the 
‘states on the Pacific Coast, also makes 
a less favorabl exhibit, the loss at 23 
cities reaching four millions. On the 
other hand, the 81 municipalities (not 
including New York) that make up the 
middle section show 6% million dollars 
Increase, the Middle West (27 cities) 
10% millions, the Pacific Coast (138 
cities) 6 millions, and the South (25 
cities) a nominal gain. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
(20 Leading Cities) 


1913 


1912 


$27, 623,326/$31,403,534 


JODUAIY ii sreghs Muar 
MODTUATY natn ieee 31,303,094] 33,488,702 
Miarobialtoncwmnniee 49,666,896] 46,702,029 
ATI) irs den crkoek 65,012,412] 54,746,603 
BY hiteiae mere te elie 59,434,953] 50,641,821 
ULM lyevicaveit fet unror dane ae 57,545,437] 48,978,095 
PUL Rr oe leuckoasin rerktin 48,261,154] 44,408,338 
WA Mipritt:, patente ch ata es 52,038,639] 39,259,602 
September........... 36,827,818] 39,073,309 
October atnrns encom 41,131,514] 35,350,380 
Woverber’: .(cxte daa on 381542)414 Seaieie eo 
December.......00.5.| 46,822,122) gn wana 


BUSINESS FAILURES 


In the YEAR Boox for 1912 (p. 
316) it was explained that the com- 
mercial failures during the first nine 
months of 1912 compared unfavor- 
ably. with those of the year 1911; it 
must be stated that 1913 during the 
same period compared unfavorably 
with the showing of 1912. As against 
the 11,816 failures for the first nine 
months of 1912, reported by R. G. 
Dun & Co., the number of failures 
for the same period in 1913 reached 
11,712, but the liabilities amounted 
to $196,746,376; as compared with 
$153,544,360 the previous year. The 
showing is particularly bad for the 
later months of the period, R. G. Dun 
& Co. reporting failures in September 
to the number of 1,235, with liabilities 
of $22,662,694, against 1,167, with 
liabilities of only $13,280,511 in Sep- 
tember, 1912, and only 827 for $11,-, 
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900,568 in September, 1911. Manu- 
facturers’ accounts represent $13,320,- 
101 of the 1913 September total, as 
compared with only $7,152,623 in 1912, 
A comparison between 1913 and 1912 
and earlier years as regards the third 
quarter of the year, as well as for the 
first nine months, is thus presented by 
the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle in the issue of Oct. 11, 1913: 


The showing for the third quarter of 
the current year (July-September, in- 
elusive) is much the poorest since 1896, 
and the total of liabilities for the nine 
months exceeds that of any year since 
1893. It is true, of course, that last 
year and also in 1908 the number of 
failures for the nine months was larger 
than now, but in each instance the vol- 
ume of indebtedness was of noticeably 
lesser magnitude. Defaults for the pe- 
riod this year numbered 11,712, against 
11,816 in 1912 and 9,944 in 1911, and 
the amount involved was $196,746,376, 


fgainst $153,544,360 and $138,865,620 
respectively. Manufacturing liabilities 
for the nine months aggregated no less 
than $88,058,194, against $65,693,312 
in 1912. In this division most of the 
branches into which the failures are 
segregated exhibit increases in indebted- 
ness over a year ago. Trading debts at 
$83,806,688 record an increase of 14 mil- 
lion dollars over last year. The failed 
indebtedness of brokers, etc., at $24,881,- 
494 contrasts with $18,204,061 a year 
ago. Analyzing the results for the 
various sections of the country for the 
nine months, we find that the central 
eastern section, comprising the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, makes the least satisfactory 
showing as compared with 1912, although 
all the various groups except the western 
(Montana, Idaho, etc.) report increases 
in amount of liabilities. Bank suspen- 
sions during the elapsed portion of 1913" 
were greater in number than in the like 
period of last year (85 comparing with 
63), but represented a much smaller 
total of liabilities, only $8,899,613, 
against $20,905,254. In 1911 the figures 
were, respectively, 80 and $18,964,237. 


BUSINESS FAILURES 
LIABILITIES NuMBER 
1912 1913 1912 1913 
AUST Ge cise nl, nore oh Oe $19,853,501 $19,295,981 1,799 1,690 
PGOTUELY «000s ofdlarneiane erie! + ayes, aurlevors 18,253,558 28,971,714 1,373 1,284 
5 ait sien ose le MAR PROG iste eh 19,827,060 22,564,866 1,245 1,213 
SOCIO On koala cn Oe eee 15,974,064 19,424,939 1,179 1,231 
PAE akan: OCW Oe Pipe 14,076,671 15,726,696 Biles 1,175 
RSC a Toko ERTS Oe 15,815,971 17,392,469 1,013 1,060 
nichoh, GOMER Shier tea 16,315,232 37,789,725 1,153 1,117 
a) Na dha te alas SpE DA Oral cas iis 15,532,530 21,935,467 1,061 1,117 
BEELOIADOL. sat ka spe bn Le 19,454,176 19,343,267 1,083 1,172 
WECONED, 315 oo. 5 di REE bo etn 15,762,337 | 20,652,776 1,150 1,344 
WGVAMADL '.).. hala) eat tN oh tau eledtsinss- 15,646,105 24,199,485 1175 1,07 
Deeemer.... futsal cats Gee oles, & aya ROUTES Nici os aveta aint oyna s USOT os oaeuiaat 
Total— 
ES, Mee ek) Fat LOCKE Tacs eRe Ree $197,395,225 11,725 
BOOB Ks is ohio, Sete oo aheveaaay uae 222,315,684 15,690 
ct ee a SR tigre ir, ee 154,603,465 12,924 
Oj OR Serer toto Yee ernest cee 201,757,097 12,652 
BOVE |, ure xf aie ee Ke Vr ware wk we 191,061,665 13,441 
1 i MP i eee oe 202,086,624 14,647 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Volume of Traffic.—In the last is- 
sue of the Year Book (p. 317) it 
was stated that, “as was the case in 
1911, the point of greatest difficulty 
with the railway companies of the 
country during 1912 was the high cost 
of operation, rather than decrease in 
the business handled, or in gross in- 
come received.” This conclusion ap- 
plies absolutely to the railroad situ- 
ation of the country for the year 


1913, because gross earnings of 463 
American railroads, as compiled by 
the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, and representing nearly the total 
mileage of the country, increased by 
the enormous sum of $136,168,743 
during the first six months of the 
year as compared with the same pe- 
riod in 1912, or 9.97 per cent.; while the 
net earnings, owing to a tremendous 
increase in expenses, rose only $26,- 
799,669. All indications pointed to a 
remarkably large volume of traffic for 
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the year, especially in view of the 
very heavy western grain movement 
during the first half of the year as a 
result of the record grain crop of 
1912, Despite the large increase in 


new cars, the freight car surplus, as 
shown by the following table, never 
exceeded 70,000, while in October an 
actual shortage, although of small 
dimensions, was reported. 


IDLE CAR FIGURES 
(Fortnightly Reports of Net Surplus) 


1911 1912 1913 
106,924 135,938 28,439 
119,820 90,285 37,260 
155,068 32,581 22,183 
173,667 13,958 31,381 
189,842 7,842 37,775 
207,261 3,043 57,988 
194,887 18,708 57,498 
186,053 79,389 39,799 
187,006 138,881 50,294 
187,278 130,098 50,908 
167,398 116,201 63,927 
166,970 86,386 63,704 
163,170 67,718 69,405 
163,621 64,024 58,455 
149,072 68,922 54,425 
128,091 56,510 58,306 
104,170 43,901 40,159 
84,541 9,750 10,374 
64,283 n 8,620 n 6,048 
50,038 n17,793 n 1,842 
35,897 n31,579 22,652 
20,532 n49,981 57,254 
26,514 151,259 101,545 
23,110 736,401 
36,143 134,392 
76,814 17,058 


n = net shortage. 


Comparison of Gross and Net Earn- 
ings.—According to the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle’s very full 
compilation of gross and net earnings 
of the 463 aforementioned railroads 
for the first six months of 1913, it ap- 
pears that gross earnings amounted 
to $1,502,472,942, or, as already stat- 
ed, over $136,000,000 in excess of the 
corresponding period for 1912; while 
the 1912 figures, for the first six 
months of the year, exceeded the 1911 
figures by only $56,349,506. Net earn- 
ings, on the other hand, amounted 
to $400,242,544, but the increase over 
1912 was only $26,799,669. This 
small balance of net earnings out of 
the large increase in gross earnings 
is attributable to the heavy operat- 
ing expenses, which, for the six 
months, amounted to $1,102,230,398, 
as compared with $992,861,324 for the 
same months of 1912. In other words, 
while gross earnings increased by 
9.97 per cent., operating expenses 
rose by 11.02 per cent., thus leaving 


an increase of only 7.18 per cent. in 
net earnings. Briefly stated, the 
higher operating expenses of the rail- 
roads are traceable to the high cost 
of materials and wages, the neces- 
sary compliance of the railroads with 
new legislative requirements, and the 
refusai of the Government thus far, 
although new attempts are being 
made by the railroads in this connec- 
tion, to permit any increase in freight 
rates. (See also XXII, Railroads.) 
The unfavorable showing in rail- 
road net earnings in 1912 was in a 
large measure due to a number of 
unfavorable circumstances which were 
local in character (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p- 317). With the elimination of 
these factors, one might have expected 
a very considerable improvement in 
net earnings for the first half of 1913, 
in so far that there should have been 
a recovery in what was unavoidably 
lost in the preceding year. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the increase of approxi- 
mately $27,000,000 even conveys too 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


Bank CLEARINGS OUTSIDE 


Torau BANK CLEARINGS 


or New York 
ye, 1912 1913 1912 1913 

CI ae $6,339,569,000 | $6,877,371,000 $15,175,151,000 | $16,216,112,000 
IGDIOATY:. 6/25 sole one 5,655,969,000 5,797,459,000 12,968,617,000 13,592,103,000 
PVIGUEON  Aiia:c/s'4(b neler v 6,103,224,000 6,220,308,000 14,520,179,000 14,106,494,000 
RMON gets o's esa ce! ected he 6,213,715,000 6,216,506,000 15,043,870,000 14,271,837,000 
BPM ey olvelip.cn =e) elutes 6,104,005,000 6,133,432,000 14,883,285,000 14,095,951,000 
RUPIRI Eo, ce, c5 st eevee 5,729,871,000 5,939,873,000 13,690,863,000 13,693,384,000 
REDUESEM Sag i sca. eaves lols 6,094,527,000 6,191,655,000 14,015,610,000 13,536,575,000 
OT rn 5,798,413,000 5,611,944,000 13,284,697,000 12,374,139,000 
September......... 5,731,313,000 5,967,114,000 13,164,149,000 13,423,032,000 
October..... 5 7,110,401,000 7,002,353,000 17,249,398,000 15,695,747,000 
November. . x4 6,639,033,000 6,280,855,000 15,458,870,000 13,867,739,000 
December.......... 6,646,417,000 6,677,997,621 15,455,139,000 14,677,996,173 
PLOtlisitdceb sae $75,351,741,000 | $74,917,544,819 | $174,334,788,000 { $169,551,826,803 


favorable an impression of the situ- 


ation, considering certain facts. In 
the first place, several important 
groups of roads enjoyed handsome 
net gains in the first six months of 
1913 because of favorable conditions 
which did not prevail in 1912, The 
anthracite carriers, for example, suf- 
fered heavy losses in net earnings dur- 
ing 1912, owing to the suspension of 
mining during the whole of April and 
the greater part of May, while mining 
operations in the anthracite fields 
were carried on uninterruptedly dur- 
ing the first half of 1913. Thus, the 
Lehigh Valley during the first six 
months of 1913 showed a gain of 
$586,388 in net out of an increase of 
$3,424,756 in gross; the Philadelphia 
& Reading, $1,946,997 net out of 
$2,941,389 gross; the Erie, $2,266,932 
net out of $3,314,576 gross; the 
Lackawanna, $1,816,726 net out of 
$2,953,535 gross; the Delaware & 
Hudson, $924,129 net out of $1,582,- 
460 gross; and the Central of New 
Jersey, $583,492 net out of $1,038,378 
gross. These six anthracite carriers, 
therefore, enjoyed. over $8,000,000 of 
the $27,000,000 gained in net earnings 
of all American railroads. In the 
absence of strike conditions, and 
floods in the Mississippi Valley, which 
constituted severe drawbacks in 1912, 
the Illinois Central also was able to 
report a $2,092,032 improvement in 
‘net earnings out of an increase of 
$2,622,732 in gross. Moreover, Amer- 
ican railroads had to contend with a 
very mild winter in 1913, as contrast- 
ed with the very severe weather of 


the previous year. In fact, Ameri- 
can railroads had only one severe 
drawback to contend with during the 
year, the heavy floods in the middle 
and middle western states during the 
latter part of March. If we eliminate 
from consideration the various rail- 
roads which showed large gains in the 
net earnings because of the absence 
of abnormally unfavorable conditions 
which existed in 1912, we find that for 
the remaining roads the showing in 
the increase <f net income, despite 
the large augmentation of gross in- 
come, is a highly unsatisfactory one. 


BANK CLEARINGS 


For the year 1913 bank clearings 
show.a small decrease over those 
for the year 1912. The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle’s compilation 
of clearings for all the leading cities 
of the United States indicates that 
only 23 cities out of the 111 for 
which data are collected, failed to 
show any improvement in this respect 
during the first nine months, but the 
losses, as well as the gains, were 
small in nearly every instance. Ac- 
cording to the Chronicle’s figures, the 
total clearings for the United States, 
as regards the first nine months of 
the year, stood at $125,309,630,092, 
as compared with $126,079,347,506 for 
the corresponding period of 1912, or 
a decrease of only 0.6 per cent. Out- 
side of New York, however, the clear- — 
ings increased from $53,102,937,304 
during the first nine months of 1912 
to $54,955,666,854 for the correspond- 
ing months of 1913, or an increase 
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SECURITY MARKET TRANSACTIONS AND PRICES 
(New York Stock Exchange) 


Torat TRANSACTIONS 


AVERAGE SEcuRITY PRICE! 


; 10 Leading 10 Leadir 
Shares of Stock Bond Sales Stakes Peel 

1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 | 19 
January....| 10,906,138 | 8,748,973 |$113,834,000} $54,903,500| 159.7 | 159.8 | 97.9 | 96 
February 7,086,554 | 6,763,632 51,828,000| 47,707,000] 162.2 | 156.4 | 98.5 | 96 
March..... 14,552,052 | 7,229,732 69,951,500] 40,434,500) 164.0 | 153.3 | 98.2 | 95 
Woril 2ciié on 15,959,338 | 8,463,226 63,437,500} 55,573,500] 166.0 | 151.7 | 97.9 | 94 
May ests aazete 13,662,747 | 5,463,561 60,965,500] 42,178,500] 165.9 | 145.5 | 97.6 | 93 
DUMC st ences 7,219,721 | 9,588,174 45,731,500] 42,958,200] 165.2 | 140.1 | 97.3 | 92 
OWL yr elorcisow,« 7,158,324 | 5,124,015 51,910,500} 34,986,200] 165.8 | 141.4 | 97.4 | 91 
August.....| 8,952,358 | 6,086,374 43,530,500| 29,489,000] 168.1 | 141.8 | 96.7 | 91 
September..| 10,107,204 | 7,682,304 45,364,000] 34,931,120] 167.6 | 143.0 | 96.0 | 92 
October....| 14,166,896 | 7,403,029 46,327,300] 41,118,500] 168.1 | 140.7 | 96.2 | 92 
November..| 8,725,317 } 3,765,595 38,114,200] 32,668,000} 165.4 | 138.2 | 96.4 | 91 
December. .| 12,631,786 | 7,152,078 44,219,000] 45,584,000} 160.8 |....... 9523 Nowe 
Total, 1908. 197,206,346 4 

1909. 214,632,194 

1910. 164,150,061 

1911. 127,207,258 

1912. 131,128,425 

1913. 83,470,693 


of 3.5 per cent. The slight decrease 
in the total clearings of 1913, as 
compared with 1912, has taken place, 
therefore, in New York, and the show- 
ing in all probability is traceable to 
the very small volume of transactions 
in the New York security market. 
In view of the natural development of 
the country, however, one would ex- 
pect a substantial increase in bank 
clearings to occur from year to year, 
and from this point of view the show- 
ing for 1913 cannot be regarded as 
indicative of an increase in the gen- 
eral business of the country. 


THE SECURITY MARKET 


Stock Transactions.— As indicated 
by the volume of transactions, extreme 
dullness prevailed in the stock mar- 
ket during practically all of the year 
1913, the transactions falling consid- 
erably short of even the poor years, 
1910 to 1912, inclusive. Sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange during 
the first nine months amounted to 
only 65,149,991 shares, as compared 
with sales for the corresponding nine 
months of 1911 and 1912 of 92,294,988 
and 95,604,426 shares, respectively, 
and compares very badly with the cor- 
responding totals of 136 million shares 
in 1910, 2224 million in 1906, and 216 
million in 1901. Monthly transactions 


35 


2 


for 1913 were uniformly small, 1 
total exceeding nine million shai 
only once, in June, when the low 
prices of the year were reached a 
when liquidation proved heavyie: 
while for May and July the trans 
tions failed to reach even the 54 
lion mark. This great dullness in 1 
security market also reflected its 
in the very low price paid for stc 
exchange seats, one transfer bei 
made at the remarkably low fign 
of $40,000, as compared with $96,( 
in 1906. 

Stock Prices.—The extreme dulln 
of the stock market was accompan 
by a general and gradual doy 
ward tendency of prices. This decl 
reached such proportions that in 1 
merous instances standard divide 
paying stocks, especially in the ¢ 
of leading railroads, were selling 
prices not far above those which p 
vailed in the panic year of 1907, wh 
in nearly all.cases prices were m1 
below those of 1912. An examinat: 
of the accompanying list of represe 
ative railroad and industrial stoc 
usually regarded as market leade 
showing the high and low prices — 
1912 and 1913, will show that in ne 
ly all cases the highest quotations 
the two years were reached in 19 
and that in nearly all cases there | 
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RANGE OF stock PRICES DURING 1912 AND 1913 
(New York Stock Exchange Quotations) 


1912 | 


1913 
Srocxs 
7 High Low High Low Oct. 24 

‘Amalgamated Copper. 922 60 804 61§ 744 

_ American Car & Found: 63% 49 562 36} 44 
ete Cotton Oil. 604 453 57% 333 39% 
Ra 47} 314 44} 27 314 

Be 91 663 745 58} 633 

eS mins 1 sek Se ees 1134 1133 118" 99% 110 
American Telephone & Telegraph. . 149} 1373 140 110 1224 
Atlantic Coast Line 148} #1302 1333 112 1142 
- Baltimore & Ohio........ 111} 1014 1062 90§ 934 
Brooklyn Rapid Trans: 944 762 923 #833 874 
Canadian Pacific... .... = 283 2263 2663 204 2282 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. A eye 85} 683 80 514 574 
_ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 1173 99% 1164 963 1013 

_ Chicago & Northwest. . 145 134% 138 123 127 
: _ Erie Rrra ore ct at ehche Cheeta ste aiciniars «4's 39% 30 32 204 274 
_ Great oo Preis <<! 5 143? 126 132% 1154 1233 
Illinois Reeritraly sects wire cteick!a + a4 141% 1208 1282 1028 1064 
185} 155% 168% 1414 1513 

47} 35 43% 213 293 
1213 1065 1093 903 964 

mWorthern Pacific................. 131} 1153 122% 1012 1073 
mennayivania R. Ri..ss.... ces es 1264 119% 1233 106 109} 
7 RRR Sete), oe ee 179} 14843 1713 1513 162§ 
RR oe eh it ee 303 225- 245 11g 143 
ahha nie 1153 1034 110 83 874 

Revit oee 32 265 28% 19% 22% 
Union Pacific........ 1763 150% 162% 1373 1524 

Patited States Steel.. 80% 58} 69% 492 58 


ax = ex-dividend. 

been a severe decline in 1913 from the 
lowest prices quoted in the preceding 
year. This decline reached its lowest 
point in June, 1913, but in November 
_ the market was but little higher than 
at that time, and, in fact, at no time 
_ did the year show any marked and 
_ sustained effort at recovery. In the 
last issue of the YEAR Book (p. 319), 
e average price of ten representative 
: Ss was shown to have increased 
from $159.7 in January, 1912, to $164 
in March and $168.1 in August and 
By January, 1913, however, 
is average price had declined to 
59.8, and thereafter the decline con- 
ued, with scarcely an upturn of any 
3 nportance, until in October the price 
‘stood at only $139.8. Roger W. Bab- 
‘son’s “Weekly Barometer Letter” gave 
_the average price of 20 representative 
oad stocks at 104.43 in the clos- 
week of October, as compared with 
in January, 1906, 84 in November, 
7, and 131.5 in August, 1909. As 
ds 12 representative industrials, 
placed the average price at 78.60 
he same week, compared with 98.7 
1 January, 1906, 55.7 in November, 
ped 97.7 in August, 1909. 


Bond Sales.—Even greater dullness 
prevailed in the bond market during 
the first nine months of 1913 than ex- 
isted in the stock market. Bond 
operations on the New York Stock 
Exchange for these months aggregated 
only $383, 000,000 par value, against 
5463 millions for the corresponding 
period in 1912, 639 millions in 1911, 
and 1,026 millions in the record year 
1909. While the aggregate New York 
Stock Exchange bond sales in Janu- 
ary, 1912, amounted to over $113,000,- 
000, and frequently during that year 
exceeded 60 millions per month, not a 
single month within the first nine 
months. of 1913 showed transactions 
of 56 millions. In only three months 
did the total exceed $47,000,000, and 
in two months, July and September, 
the total was less than $35,000,000, 
the September operations falling be- 
low those of the corresponding month 
of any year since 1900. 

As was the case with stocks, the 
extreme dullness in the bond market 
was accompanied by a steady decline 
in prices. During 1912 the average 
price of 10 leading and representative 
honds, as pointed out in the last issue 
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INCORPORATIONS OF 


$1,000,000 AND OVER 


1913 1912 1911 1910 

SRTUALY ceo cia ces cliche etn wraietsteite $332,450,000 $210,520,000 $356,719,000 $187,180,00 
Hebruary... 25 yeacwete ensies 191,500,000 101,300,000 172,400,000 169,468,00 
Mares cst coteie = eieexa ate wisiene 166,030,000 161,078,000 139,910,000 362,659,60 
April acs ola sie cis etentaveteiprer 198,718,000 281,457,000 58,690,000. 254,085,00 
ES. dere Spi O RIND Oboe 173,200,000 145,284,000 163,195,000 139,980,40 
UG pe ipavouie aie salto ete uuerntens 79,550,000 280,250,000 152,550,000 231,319,40 
GUL Yor ate sonch oped ara feuatelny evens hehe 84,100,000 253,518,000 195,850,000 112,020,00 
USUBE ep eine steuaieinaislolniales 63,500,000 164,500,000 87,350,000 107 ,500,0€ 
September... sf) vs. oc ats ees 43,750,000 145,050,000 77,004,000 58,100,0C 
Octoberie naam crema cheek 70,856,300 169,495,000 124,220,000 93,695,0C 
INDVEIIDEI: Anema dilate: 77,800,000 154,200,000 150,593,400 119,023,06 
Decemibersy ie ars'a sete seis 55,250,000 200,100,000 159,450,000 132,587,0£ 
A MOIDE ceneteacnen aren $1,534,254,300 | $2,295,172,000 | $1,837,143,400 | $1,967,617,4¢ 


of the Year Book (p. 321), fluctuated 
but little, the range being between 96.2 
in September and 98.5 in February. 
In 1913, however, this average price, 
already very low, declined almost con- 
tinuously from 96 in January to 91.3 
in August; while for the month of 
October the average still stood at the 
very low level of 91.7. According to 
Mr. Babson’s weekly compilation, the 
average price of investment bonds in 
the last week of October stood at 91.6, 
compared with 107 in March, 1905, 88 
in November, 1907, and 102.6 in Feb- 
ruary, 1909. Owing to the present 
low level the yield of these investment 
bonds stands at 4.79 per cent., as com- 
pared with 3.96 per cent. in March, 
1905, and 4.11 per cent. in February, 
1909. 

The declining and very unsatisfac- 
tory share and bond investment mar- 
ket is partly traceable to the factors 
outlined in the last issue of the YEAR 
Book, viz., influence of high prices of 
materials and wages on the net re- 
turns of corporations, and the amount 
of capital available for investment 
purposes. In all probability, however, 
much importance has been attached 
to the very poor crop returns for 
the year, the demands upon capital 
through the waste of war, and the 
general feeling of unrest incident to 
the momentous legislative programmes 
of Congress and of various state legis- 
latures, especially as regards the re- 
vision of the tariff, the adoption of 
laws vitally affecting the earnings of 
the railroads, and the long struggle 
over the revision of the banking and 
currency laws. 

New Securities Listed—Unlike the 
year 1912, the year 1913 showed a 


very small volume of new securi 
listings on the New. York Stock E 
change, a fact which should be ec 
sidered in conjunction with the en 
mous decline in security prices. T 
statistics for the first nine months 
the year show a total for 1913 

only $634,126,315 par value, as co) 
pared with 1,439 millions for the e« 
responding period of 1912, or less th 
one-half. The showing appears abn¢ 
mally small when compared with t 
listings for 12 months of 1,786 milli 
dollars in 1912, 1,329 millions in 19: 
1,678 millions in 1910, and 2,439 m 
lions in 1909. For only one mon 
did the listings of new securities « 
ceed 200 millions, while for the mont 
of August and September the to’ 
listings fell to 38 millions and 2 
millions, respectively. 


LISTINGS OF NEW SECURITIES 


1912 1913 
JaMuary.to< opie 1$296,135,560| $50,929, 
February. cs. 110,963,200] 60,812, 
March) cs euie 0 ace 63,196,000] 43,250, 
Veta wtlty Ao oO a aso F 212,443,400] 21,806, 
May.cee \acouei nee 113,452,900} 131,520, 
UNE Siernstvray aac 433,629,800] 59,001, 
DULY Serrtdelat eee ee 17,538,000] 200,065, 
AAI OUR bere mioseeie slr 142,063,600] 38,085, 
September........ 47,735,000] 27,657, 
Ogtopertinss ie. tes 99,004,250] 102,182, 
November.......- 101,728,600) eamvae 
December........- 159,488,300}........ 

Motel 1908s meee $1,415,448,150 

1909......: 2,439,656,870 

POLO aeons 1,678,147,570 

1911 eee 1,329,616,345 

LOUD 2a ike 11,786,986,170 


1 $228,163,550 represents listings inciden 
dissolution of American Tobacco Co. 
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MONEY MARKET CONDITIONS 


Loans, Deposits AND Reserves oF New York CLEARING House Banks 


Loans Deposits Surplus Reserves 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 

1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 
January....... $1,373,429 | $1,337,945 | $1,420,820 | $1,349,170. |$31,236,875 |$17,193,000 
| February...... 1,418,783 1,376,314 1,486,025 1,398,254 | 36,676,438 | 11,170,000 
March.........} 1,425,305 1,334,656 1,463,531 1,327,048 | 15,169,500 9,267,500 
Tae ae 1,398,612 | 1,332,865 | 1,410,717 | 1,328,749 | 10,388,813 | 14,185,313 
(Se ee 1,380,275 1,329,433 1,415,516 1,329,680 | 16,696,875 | 20,931,100 
ene 1,393,226 | 1,321,599 | 1,446,836 | 1,338,123 | 25,412,850 | 35,428,313 
BRE he os ss. 1,399,425 | 1,363,637 | 1,430,984 | 1,376,329 | 8,126,188 | 22,245,313 

August........ 1,391,764 | 1,362,552 | 1,427,907 | 1,373,416 | 17,140,850 | 22,859,250 _ 

September..... 1,357,230 | 1,370,607 | 1,359,297 | 1,362,525 | 4,071,688 | 7,196,625 
October.. .| 1,334,358 1,331,129 1,138,662 1,314,843 5,548,125 | 12,111,250 
November. . Sa tee PALO M's, oh atttiyie wrel< DQ G24) |b secs racks SiGSO 900 Pale ce eres 
December...... POU SOD a. <.. sas oe rence ae oy Cy A a eek ee a ACZTG, OBS Pec cererarahe' oevars 


s 


Money Rates 


New York Monthly Average 


Average Bank Gotp MovEeMENTs 
Rates, England, 
France and 


Germany 


October... 
_ November. 
December. . 


+ = excess of exports. 
— = excess of imports. 


INCORPORATIONS 


According to the monthly statistics 
compiled by the Journal of Commerce 
for the incorporation of companies 
in the eastern states with an author- 
ized capital of $1,000,000 or more, 
the first nine months of 1913 showed 
a decrease of $410,000,000 par value 
as compared with the corresponding 
months of 1912. The decline was espe- 
cially noticeable in the latter part of 
e nine-months’ period, the last four 
months, June to September, inclusive, 
‘representing only 271 millions out of 
total for the period of 1,322 mil- 
lions. In fact, for the month of Sep- 
mber, the total reached the extreme- 
ly low point of less than $44,000,000, 


1912 1913 1912 1913 

4% 5 —$3,250,341 |-+11,027,288 
4 5 — 7,652,021 |+ 7,016,938 
4 5 + 3,117,911 |+13,695,591 
4 4% |— 2,075,783 | — 1,003,369 
34 4% |+ 1,104,408 |+ 7,906,232 
34 4% |+ 1,559,978 | — 2,817,659 
34 4% |+ 3,516,705 !4+ 794,457 
3y 4% |— 3,078,428 | — 4,609,096 
38 33 | —_3,632,380 | — 4,130,711 
4} 4% |—11,537,222 |— 4,907,000 
Seighe — 1,764,886 |+ 377,824 

P —LOWAZOSOBN tere dalete cis oe 


thus furnishing further evidence of 
the very unsatisfactory condition sur- 
rounding the investment and specula- 
tive market of the year. On the pre- 
ceding page are given the figures pub- 
lished by the Journal of Commerce for 
1913 and the three preceding years. 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Like the years 1911-12, the year 
1913 at no time experienced any strin- 
gency in the credit market, owing prin- 
cipally to the reactionary tendency of 
business, the lighter demands for the 
moving of the year’s comparatively 
small erop, and the decision of the 
Treasury Department to assist with 
credit in the movement of crops. It 
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is true that at the close of October 
demand-loan rates reached 10 per 
cent., and the market for call money 
showed some degree of strain for near- 
ly a week. This situation, however, 
was merely temporary, having been 
occasioned primarily by the accumula- 
tion of funds by the banks and trust 
companies for November dividends 
and interest payments at the very 
time when the crop-moving period was 
at its height. The temporary charac- 
ter of this call-money flurry was 
shown by the falling of call-loan rates 
immediately after Nov. 1. 

Call-loan rates averaged for most of 
the months of 1913 from 2% to 44 per 
cent., and thus were lower on the 
average than during 1912, in which 
year call accommodations once reached 
20 per cent., the most exacting since 
the 1907-08 panic period. Time-loan 
rates ranged between five and six per 
cent. during most of the year. At the 
end of October time money closed at 
43 to 54 per cent. for 60-day paper, 
5 to 54 per cent. for 90-day paper, and 
5 to 54 per cent. for four-months 
paper, as compared with 5% to 6 per 
cent. last year. Five- and six-months 
loans ranged from 4% to 54 per cent., 
as compared with 534 to 52 per cent. 
during 1912. 

The general credit situation during 
the year, as viewed from the stand- 
point of the immediate future, is thus 
summarized by the Oommercial and 
Financial Chronicle for Nov. 1: 


Business in various sections of the 
country is showing a reactionary tend- 
ency and the demands for 
accommodations are correspondingly 
lighter. Commercial paper is not being 
offered freely by merchants. Meanwhile 
the crop demands of the agricultural 
sections for currency seem to have 
reached their most active point and to 
be receding. The crop failures in some 
of the corn states have necessarily 
reduced the volume of the financial re- 
quirements for marketing facilities in 
those states, and the aid extended by 
the Treasury has, of course, been an 
added factor that has not been without 
influence. Meanwhile the spurt in busi- 
ness that many _ bankers’ expected 
promptly to follow the more settled con- 
ditions resulting from the final enact- 
ment of the new tariff has not de- 
veloped; neither has there been any 
increase in the demand for loanable 
funds on Stock Hxchange account. Thus, 
as we are gradually approaching the sea- 
son when the agricultural sections will 
begin to release funds, the opinion is 
growing in influential banking circles 
that the market, after the current tem- 


banking. 


porary strain passes, is more likely to gi 
into a period of easier money condition 
than into one of unusual activity. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVIN( 


A slight increase in general com 
modity prices occurred during the firs 
10 months of 1913, thus showing : 
continuation of the tendency towar 
a higher price level noted in previou 
discussions of the subject in the YEA 
Book. For the first 10 months o 
1913 Bradstreet’s index number stoo 
at 9.2087, as compared with 9.186’ 
for the full year of 1912, 8.71 fo 
1911, 8.98 for 1910, and 7.88 for 1900 
The highest point of the year wa 
reached in January, when the inde: 
number stood at 9.4935. Subsequent 
ly, as shown by the accompanyin; 
table, a gradual decline occurred, un 
til, in July, Bradstreet’s reported th 
average price at 8.9521; but sinc 
July each month again showed : 
gradual increase, until in October th 
number was 9.1563. Similarly, as re 
gards the London Hconomist’s inde: 
number, which indicates the drift o 
commodity prices in England, the av 
erage level of prices for the first 1 
months of 1913 stood at 2710, a 
compared with 2699 in 1912, 254! 
in 1911, and 2125 in 1900. Th 
tendency during the year, as show! 
by this number, is the same as tha 
indicated by Bradstreet’s index num 
ber, the high of 2747 having bee 
reached in January, the low of 266! 
in July, after which there was : 
gradual increase to 2714 in October. 

This high level of prices is traceabl 
to many causes, the chief of whicl 
are probably the continued large out 
put of gold and the tendency towar 
under-production in our agricultura 
industry. Throughout the year, a 
already pointed out, in connection witl 
the discussion of the gross and ne 
earnings of American railroads, th 
high prices of the year have exerte 
a very powerful influence on the ne 
returns of corporations, owing chiefl) 
to the demands by wage earners fo 
a higher wage return and the in 
creased cost of materials entering al 
lines of business. This increased cos 
of operation, in turn, has probably 
been responsible for the severe declin 
in the value of corporate shares, an 
has also, in all probability, been re 
sponsible for the very unfavorable con 
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ditions now prevailing in the invest- 
ment market, especially in those se- 
curities whose income return is lim- 
ited, that is, low interest bearing 
bonds and low dividend paying pre- 
ferred stocks. ‘ 

From the standpoint of the effect 
upon consumers, it is to be noted that 
the high price level has continued to be 
general; it having taken place in near- 
ly all the important groups of com- 
modities. An examination of the com- 
pilation of commodity prices, prepared 
monthly by the Journal of Commerce, 
shows this to be true. By comparing 
the Journal of Commerce prices for 
October, 1913, with those for the same 
month in 1912, it appears that in ag- 
ricultural products prices are either 
about the same or considerably higher, 
the latter in those cases where a short- 
age in the crop occurred; in provi- 
sions, nearly all the standard com- 
modities show an increase, with the 
exception of sugar and coffee, where 
the prices declined from 4.90 and 
0.148, respectively, to 3.61 and 0.113; 
in the case of textiles and fabrics, all 
the classes enumerated show a mod- 


THE CONDUCT 


The New York Stock Exchange.— 
Eight new laws affecting the New 
York Stock Exchange were enacted by 
the New York legislature in 1913. 
Various new rules of importance were 


also adopted by the Exchange itself, 
most of them being in accord with the 
new laws enacted by the state. Fol- 
lowing is an enumeration of these 
laws and stock exchange regulations: 

1. The law of April 10, 1913, which 
declares that any person who inflates, 
depresses, or causes fluctuations in the 
market price of the shares or other 
securities of any corporation, or com- 
bines or conspires with any other per- 
son to accomplish this purpose, by 
means of pretended or fictitious trans- 
actions or devices shall be guilty of 
a felony, punishable by a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than two years, or by 
both. The law declares a pretended 
_ purchase or sale of any security, 
_ where no simultaneous change of own- 
ership or interest therein is affected, 
to he prima facie evidence of the vio- 
ation of this law. In this connection 
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erate increase, except wool and hemp, 
where there has been a substantial 
decrease; in drugs and chemicals the 
average price level has remained about 
the same. 


INDEX NUMBERS 


Brad- London 
YEAR street's | Economist 
COs SUPE Ade oa ators 7.88 2125 
EGU eras tre c-tiak cleans 7.57 1948 
BOO Zi cena aitretueie se scr 7.88 2003 
NOUS  eanmees eee pee 7.94 2197 
GOATS Sis nee. tee 7.92 2136 
1BO Sere eee sas sere 8.09 2342 
AOOG Ue ete os eect 8.41 2499 
WOO Teese estes os soretere sna 8.90 2310 
TOO Bian eee oars 8.00 2197 
1900s oc tstetis tlic Graders 8.51 2390 
TOMO Soares pees sate 8.98 2373 
[ON eee ee 8.7129 2542 
OND tor ctg cats eel bene 9.1867 2699 
1913, January........ 9.4935 2747 
February....... 9.4592 2732 
SA REN ch eas, 9.4052 2717 
April tac6 See 9.2976 2717 
iE gay ee 9.1394 2729 
WANE: Cole sete 8 9.0721 2694 
Tail yer aero are: 8.9521 2669 
ADS UStse)s a es 9.0115 2689 
September......| 9.1006 2693 
Oxtoberen-s.. 1% 9.1563 2714 
November...... 9.2202 2684 
December....... 9.2290 Boat 


OF BUSINESS 


the New York Stock Exchange adopted 
a resolution, dated Feb. 5, 1913, to the 
effect that any stock exchange member, 
or any member of any stock exchange 
firm, who shall give, or with knowl- 
edge execute, orders for the purchase or 
sale of securities which would involve 
no change of ownership shall be liable 
to suspension for a period not exceed- 
ing 12 months. 

2. The law of May 9, 1913, declar- 
ing any person who, with intent to 
deceive, makes, issues, or publishes, or 
causes to be issued or published, any 
statement or advertisement as to the 
value of the shares or other securities 
of any corporation, or as to the finan- 
cial condition of such corporation, and 
who knows or has reasonable ground 
to believe that the representation, 
prediction or promise contained in the 
statement or advertisement is false, 
to be guilty of a felony punishable by 
a fine of not more than $5,000, or by 
imprisonment for not more than three 
years, or by both. 

3. The law of May 9, 1913, which 
declares any person to be guilty of a 
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felony who, with intent to deceive, re- 
ports or publishes, or causes to be 
reported or published, any transaction 
in the stocks or other securities of 
any corporation, whereby no actual 
change of ownership or interest is 
effected. The offense is punishable by 
a fine of not more than $5,000, or by 
imprisonment for not more than two 
years, or by both. 

4. The law of May 9, 1913, which 
declares that no stock or produce ex- 
change shall hereafter make or enforce 
any by-law, regulation, or agreement, 
the purpose of which is to forbid the 
members of such exchange from deal- 
ing, at the regular rates of commission, 
with or for the members of another 
exchange. Any exchange or person re- 
fusing to deal with or for any cus- 
tomer on the ground that said cus- 
tomer is a member of some other 
exchange shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. Prior to the adoption of this 
Jaw, the New York Stock Exchange 
members were governed by certain 
rules forbidding dealings with the 
members of other exchanges within 
the city of New York. These various 
rules, however, were rescinded by the 
Exchange on June 25. 

5. The law of May 14, 1913, regu- 
lating transactions by brokers after 
insolvency. The law provides that any 
broker in stocks or other securities 
who, knowing that he is insolvent, re- 
ceives money, stocks or other collateral 
from any customer who is unaware of 
the broker’s insolvency, otherwise than 
in liquidation of or as security for 
an existing indebtedness, and thereby 


causes the customer to lose such col-' 


lateral in whole or in part, is guilty 
of a felony punishable by a fine of 
not more than $5,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, or 
both. Insolvency is declared by the 
law to exist whenever the aggregate 
of the broker’s property shall not, ata 
fair valuation, be sufficient in amount 
to pay his debts. The law further- 
more forbids a broker to pledge or 
dispose of any customer’s stock which 
he may have in his possession, with- 
out having any lien thereon or any 
special property interest therein, with- 
out the customer’s consent; or to 
pledge a customer’s securities on which 
he has a lien for indebtedness due to 
him by the customer for more than 
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the amount due to him thereon, or 
otherwise to dispose thereof for his 
own benefit, without the customer’s 
consent, “and without having in his 
possession or subject to his control, 
stocks, bonds, or other evidences of 
debt of the kind and amount to which 
the customer is then entitled, for de- 
livery to him upon his demand there- 
for and tender of the amount due 
thereon.” In case of any loss to a 
customer by a violation of either of 
the foregoing acts, the broker is de- 
elared to be guilty of a felony, pun- 
ishable by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than two ‘years, or by both. 

6. The law of May 17, 1913, forbid- 
ding brokers to trade against custom- 
ers’ orders. This practice is made a 
felony punishable by a fine of not 
more than $5,000, or by imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or by 
both; and “every member of a firm of 
brokers which is guilty of this prac- 
tice, or consents to the doing of any 
act against the law, is to be regarded 
as guilty of a violation of the law.” 

7. The law of May 17, 1913, provid- 
ing that a broker shall render to each 
customer a statement of every pur- 
chase or sale of securities, this state- 
ment to contain a description of the 
securities purchased or sold, the name 
of the person, firm or corporation from 
which the same were purchased or to 
whom sold, and the day and the hours 
between which the transaction took 
place. A broker’s refusal to give such 
a statement to a customer within 24 
hours after a written demand there- 
for, or who delivers a false statement, 
is to be considered guilty of a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $500, or imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or both. 

8. A law against bucket shops, in 
many respects similar to the laws pre- 
vailing in other states. 

9. In addition to the new rules 
adopted by the New York Stock Ex- 
change mentioned above, those of Feb. 
5, 138, and 25 should be mentioned as 
representing material changes. The 
resolution of Feb. 5 stipulated that 
“no Stock Exchange member, or mem- 
ber of a Stock Exchange firm, shall 
give, or with knowledge execute, or- 
ders for the purchase or sale of securi- 
ties which would involve no change of 
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ownership,” under penalty of suspen- 
sion for a period not exceeding 12 
months. The resolutions of Feb. 13 
prohibit the acceptance and carry- 
ing of an account for a customer, 
whether a member or non-member, 
without proper and adequate margin, 
such conduct being declared to con- 
stitute an act detrimental to the in- 
terest and welfare of the Exchange; 
the improper use of a customer’s se- 
curities by a member or his firm; and 
reckless or unbusinesslike dealings by 
any member, such act being declared 
contrary to just and equitable prin- 
ciples of trade. All three offenses were 
made punishable by suspension not to 
exceed one year. The Exchange, also, 
on Feb. 25, created a Committee on 
Business Conduct, whose duty it is to 
“consider matters relating to the busi- 
ness conduct of members with respect 
to members’ accounts,” and to “keep 
in touch with the course of prices of 
securities listed on the Exchange, with 
a view to determining when improper 
transactions are being resorted to.” 
This committee is given power to ex- 
amine into the dealings of any of its 
members with respect to the above- 
mentioned subjects, and to report its 
finding to the governing committee 
of the Exchange. 

Blue-Sky Laws.—Not only did the 
state of New York seek to regulate 
the conduct of business on the nation’s 
_ leading stock exchange, but numerous 
states during 1912 and 1913 enacted 
laws governing the sale of securities 
by investment companies, partnerships 
_or brokers. These laws are commonly 
designated under the term of “blue- 
sky laws” and, considered in their 
aggregate, constitute one of the most 
important forms of state legislation 
during the year. The original act of 
this kind, enacted by the state of Kan- 
sas in 1911, was amended in many 
particulars in 1913; and most of the 
laws passed by the other states are 
based upon the Kansas statute and 
follow its general outline. Blue-sky 


' Jaws have been enacted (during 1913) 


and the latter part of 1912) by the 
ollowing states: Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kan- 
_ sas, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Vermont, and West Virginia. - Minne- 
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sota also passed a so-called “blue-sky 
law” in 1913, applicable only to the 
securities of insurance corporations or 
associations. A full’ reproduction of 
nearly all these laws may be found in 
a special bulletin issued by the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association of America, 
under date of April 26, 1913. 

The general objects of blue-sky laws 
are: (1)) to define. and provide for 
the registration, regulation, and super- 
vision of foreign and domestic invyest- 
ment companies and their agents and 
representatives; (2) to regulate cor- 
porations and associations selling the 
stocks, bonds, or other securities issued 
by such investment companies; (3) 
to protect the purchasers of securities 
issued by such concerns; (4) to pre- 
vent fraud in the selling of such se- 
eurities; and (5) to create some gov- 
ernmental authority to supervise such 
companies and otherwise administer 
the provisions of the law. A number 
of these laws also aim to regulate the 
business activities of brokers doing a 
general brokerage business in securi- 
ties. The Kansas law, which served 
as a basis for the legislation in other 
states, aims to regulate and supervise 
every person, corporation, copartner- 
ship, or association (with the excep- 
tion of banks, trust companies, build- 
ing and loan associations, and certain 
other excepted organizations), which 
offer or negotiate for the sale of, or 
take subscriptions for, or sell, any — 
stocks, bonds, or other securities (ex- 
cept certain securities like govern- 
ment, state, and municipal bonds, 
national bank stock, building and loan 
association stock, or shares in corpo- 
rations not organized for profit) to any 
person in Kansas. As regards all per- 
sons, companies, and copartnerships 
coming under the law, the statute 
makes it unlawful to sell any of the 
securities mentioned without a permit 
from the Bank Commissioner, and be- 
fore obtaining the permit every “in- 
vestment company” (all persons and 
organizations coming under the law 
are designated as “investment com- 
panies”) must file with the Bank 
Commissioner: (1) an itemized state- 
ment of its actual financial condition 
and the amount. of its assets and lia- 
bilities; (2) a copy of all contracts, 
stocks and bonds or other securities 
which it proposes to make, sell, or 
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negotiate; (3) sample copies of all 
literature or advertising matter to be 
used by it in the sale of its securities; 
(4) a copy of its constitution and by- 
laws or articles of copartnership or 
association; and (5) if not organized 
under the laws of Kansas, a copy of 
its charter. Every foreign investment 
company must also comply with the 
laws relating to the admission of for- 
eign corporations to do business in 
Kansas, and must file its irrevocable 
written consent that actions may be 
brought against it in the proper court 
of any county in the state in which 
the plaintiff may reside, and an agree- 
ment that such service shall be taken 
and held in all courts to be as valid 
and binding as if due service had been 
made upon the company itself, accord- 
ing to the laws of Kansas or any other 
state. The permit for the doing of 
business in the state is made subject 
to revocation at any time by the Bank 
Commissioner, who is also given the 
power to make a detailed audit and 
investigation of the investment com- 
pany’s affairs. All agents of invest- 
ment companies must be registered as 
such by the Bank Commissioner before 
they can transact any business for the 
company. Moreover, any person who, 
knowingly or wilfully, subscribes to 
or causes any false statement or false 
entry in any book of such investment 
company, or exhibits any false paper 
with a view to deceiving any person 
authorized to examine into the affairs 
of the investment company, or makes 
or publishes any false statement as to 
its financial condition or the shares 
or other securities offered by it for 
sale, shall be deemed guilty of a fel- 
ony, subject upon conviction to a fine 
of not less than $200 nor more than 
$10,000 and imprisonment for not less 
than one year nor more than 10 years. 
Agents who sell or attempt to sell the 
securities of any investment company, 
domestic or foreign, or of the shares 
and bonds offered by it for sale, and 
who have not complied with the law, 
shall likewise be deemed guilty of a 
felony and subject to a punishment of 
not less than $100 nor more than 
$5,000, or by imprisonment for not 
less than one year nor more than three 
years, or by both, at the discretion of 
the court. 

As already stated, most of the “blue- 
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sky laws” are modelled along the gen- 
eral lines of the Kansas law. It may 
be added, however, that the laws of 
several of the states apply to stock 
brokers, except that they are not re- 
quired to file a copy of each stock 
certificate, bond, or other security 
they handle. Any person applying to 
the designated state official for a 
permit to do business as a stock 
broker is obliged to furnish evidence 
(to be confirmed as may be necessary) 
establishing his sound moral charac- 
ter and good business repute and 
showing for what length of time and 
in what capacities he has been en- 
gaged in the sale of securities. The 
state official having charge of the ad- 
ministration of the law is given au- 
thority to prohibit the stock broker 
from handling such securities as he 
deems doubtful or illegitimate in- 
vestments, or to cancel said broker’s 
permit at any time he decides that 
proper securities are not being han- 
dled by him. It may also be added 
that the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of America is now taking an 
active part in testing the constitu- 
tionality of “blue-sky laws” based on 
the original Kansas Act. The consti- 
tutionality of the Michigan Act was 
argued on Oct. 1. According to news- 
paper accounts, it was contended in 
this trial that many of Michigan’s 
important corporations could not have 
come into existence if the law had ex- 
isted at the time the companies were 
floated. 

International Standards for the 
Classification of Cotton.—In the past 
‘considerable friction has arisen 
through the disparity which existed 
between the official method of grad- 
ing cotton used by the Liverpool 
Cotton Association (and with some 
modification by the Continental ex- 
changes) and the systems of grading 
used by American exchanges and 
American exporters. The feeling has 
been very prevalent both here and 
abroad that the grades below “mid- 
dling,” in particular, were not satisfac- 
torily “spaced,” and that the nomen- 
clature used to indicate the grades did 
not properly indicate the distinctions 
between them. In view of this general 
feeling it was undertaken, as explained 
in the AMERICAN YEAR Book for 1912 
(p. 325), to have the entire matter 
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settled by an international conference 
of the interests involved, with a view 
to eliminating the present lack of uni- 
formity by bringing the cotton in- 
terests on both ‘sides of the Atlantic 
to an agreement on the use of well-de- 
fined and uniform standards. This 
conference, consisting of delegates 
from the American cotton exchanges, 
delegates from the exchanges of Lon- 


don, Bremen, and Havre, as well as, 


from the International. Federation of 
the Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Manufacturers’ Association, was held 
in Liverpool in June, and brought the 
entire matter to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The Liverpool Cotton Exchange, 
on Oct. 8, adopted the revised standard 
rules for the classification of cotton 
of American growth as recommended 
by the conference. 

Toward the close of October the cot- 
ton exchanges of the United States 
likewise took an important step to- 
ward the establishment of a universal 
standard for the American product. 
Representatives of 20 American ex- 
changes, including those at New York 
and New Orleans, held a conference 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
whom they proposed that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should adopt the 
standards of grading and nomencla- 
ture acceptable to the cotton exchanges 
and as adopted by the international 
conference, in order that all American 
exchanges might thus adopt the stand- 
ard and make it universal throughout 
the world. Under this plan a quota- 
tion on any particular grade of cotton 
would mean the same thing the world 
over, since the grade would have the 
same meaning everywhere. Besides 
benefitting the trade as a whole, the 
plan would result in eliminating one 
leading divergent view which for a 
long time has existed between the Goy- 
ernment and some of the American 
exchanges. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is reported as having expressed 
his belief that the change would be 
made, and that legislation for the fix- 
ing of grades would thus be unneces- 
sary. 

Cotton Bills of Lading.—An outline 
was given in the YEAR Boox for 1912 
(p. 326) of the proposed plan of the 
Liverpool Bill of Lading Conference 
Committee in 1911 to-create a central 


and 


pose of verifying the genuineness of 
all through cotton bills of lading. 
This central bureau, as explained, was 
put in operation in New York on Sept. 
1, 1912. Asccording to Charles H. 
Haight, the American representative 
of the Liverpool Bill of Lading Con- 
ference Committee, final action was 
taken during the summer of 1913 by 
all European cotton interests in favor 
of the permanent organization of the 
bureau. The codperation of the cotton 
carrying railroads of the United 
States, Mr. Haight reports, has been 
unanimous, 116 roads having signed 
the agreement with the Liverpool Bill 
of Lading Committee and the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. There was, 
however, a feeling on the part of ship- 
pers and certain influential bankers 
in America that the Central Bureau 
ought to be taken over by the Euro- 
pean interests, and operated as their 
bureau and at their expense. Conse- 
quently, on July 29, 1913, the Liver- 
pool Committee decided to take over 
the Bureau, to incorporate it, and to 
run it at the expense of the foreign 
interests. Despite the claims of the 
codperation of shippers made by those 
interested in the Bureau, however, va- 
rious trade journals have pointed out 
that as yet only a small percentage 
of American cotton exporters have 
availed themselves of its facilities, and 
that the principal exporters and ex- 
change buyers continue to ignore it. 
Taxation of Cotton Futures.—Every 
year seems to be marked by attempts 
to pass laws which have for their ob- 
ject the destruction or severe curtail- 
ment of future contracts on our ex- 
changes. In 1913 the Clarke amend- 
ment to the Tariff Act sought to place 
a tax of about $50 per 100 bales on 
contracts for the future delivery of 
cotton in accordance with the rules of 
cotton exchanges. Such a tax would 
have proved a burden so heavy as to 
have destroyed future contracts, and 
thus prevented the necessary practice 
of hedging holdings of cotton against 
price fluctuations. A vigorous pro- 
test was registered against this pro- 
posed legislation by practically all 
exchanges, including the southern ex- 
changes which do not have a future 
contract market. The Savannah Cot- 
ton Exchange, for example, stated in 
its protest: “This amendment, by de- 
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stroying the American future markets, 
will demoralize the whole system by 
which the cotton crop is moved, and 
will, in consequence, bring distress 
upon all concerned in the cotton 
trade.” As a result of the protests 
against the imposition of this prohibi- 
tive and destructive tax, Mr. Under- 
wood, in the first week of October, 
submitted a substitute amendment, 
which was adopted by the House by a 
vote of 171 to 161. This so-called 
Smith-Lever amendment imposed only 
a slight tax on future contracts made 
on domestic exchanges, provided such 
contracts conformed to certain specific 
requirements as to the grades of cot- 
ton which may be delivered and the 
method of valuing the several grades 
thus delivered. Contracts, however, 
involving the future delivery of cotton 
on foreign exchanges, if made by 
American residents, remained subject 
to the prohibitive tax irrespective of 
the grades delivered and the method 
of valuation of such grades used. 
Through disagreement between the 
Senate and the House the proposed 
tax on cotton futures was omitted en- 
tirely from the Tariff Act. There is 
every likelihood, however, that legis- 
lation similar to the Smith-Lever bill 
will be pressed in future sessions of 
Congress. If it should be enacted into 
law about 20 per cent. of the nation’s 
cotton crop in normal years and from 
30 to 50 per cent. in years of abnormal 
rains or early frosts will be excluded 
from contract deliveries. (See also I, 
American History.) 

Anti-Trust Legislation in New Jer- 
sey.—Several anti-trust bills (the so- 
called ‘“‘Seven Sisters,” known as 
Chapters 13 to 19 of the laws of New 
Jersey, 1913), passed by the New Jer- 
sey legislature, were approved by 
Governor Wilson on Feb. 19. These 
acts, having for their purpose the 
prevention of monopolies, have been 
widely discussed, partly because many 
of the largest industrial combinations 
have been organized under the laws of 
New Jersey, which have been ex- 
tremely liberal for organization pur- 
poses, and partly because they were in- 
spired by President Wilson, and have 
therefore been regarded as indicative 
of the policy which the national Ad- 
ministration is likely to pursue with 
reference to combinations. (see also I, 
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American History). The provisions of 
the seven acts may be summarized as 
follows: 

l. The first of the bills defines a 
trust as a combination or agreement 
between corporations, firms or persons 
for the following purposes: (1) creat- 
ing or carrying out restrictions in 
trade, or acquiring a monopoly, either 
in intrastate or interstate business or 
commerce; (2) limiting or reducing 
production and increasing prices; (3) 
preventing competition in production, 
transportation or marketing of any 
commodity; (4) fixing a standard 
price with a view to controlling the 
price of any commodity; (5) making 
any agreement by which, directly or 
indirectly, free and unrestricted com- 
petition among the parties to the 
agreement is precluded, either by pool- 
ing, withholding a commodity from 
the market, or fixing the price of sale; 
and (6) making any secret oral agree- 
ment or understanding with the object 
of accomplishing any of the above- 
mentioned purposes. Any person or 
corporation violating the law in any 
of these particulars is to be regarded 
as guilty of a misdemeanor. In the 
case of a corporation the offense shall 
also be deemed to be that of the in- 
dividual directors of the company, and 
the charter of the offending company 
may be revoked. 

2. All corporations, firms or persons 
engaged in the production, manufac- 
ture, distribution or sale of any com- 
modity are forbidden to discriminate 
between different corporations, firms, 
ete., or different sections, 
cities or communities by charging one 
a lower price than another for a given 
commodity or service. 

3. Corporations may purchase real 
and personal property, and the stock 
of any corporation necessary for its 
business, and may issue stock to the 
amount of the value thereof in pay- 
ment therefor, provided the purchas- 
ing corporation “receive in property 
or stock what the same is reasonably 
worth in money at a fair bona-fide 
valuation.” No fictitious stock can be 
issued, nor may stock be issued “for 
profits not yet earned, but only antici- 
pated.” When a corporation issues 
stock on the basis of the stock pur- 
chased from any other corporation, the. 
amount of new stock issued thereon 
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cannot be for a greater amount “than 
the sum actually paid for such stock 
in cash or its equivalent.” Moreover, 
the property purchased by a corpora- 
tion, or the property owned by a cor- 
poration whose ‘stock is purchased, 
“shall be cognate in character and 
use to the property used or contem- 
plated to be used by the purchasing 
corporation in the direct conduct of 
its own proper business.’ The direc- 
tors of the purchasing company, or a 
majority of them, must file a state- 
ment in writing with the Secretary of 
State certifying to the various facts 
coming under this Act, and any false 
representation in this certificate makes 
all the officers who signed the same, 
knowing it to be false, euilty of a mis- 
demeanor, 

4, Persons incorporating any cor- 
poration under the laws of the state 
with fraudulent or unlawful intent, or 
for the purpose of restraining trade or 
acquiring a monopoly, shall be guilty 
of a misdeameanor when such corpora- 
tion engages in interstate or intra- 
state commerce. The officers, directors 
and managers of corporations organ- 
ized for such fraudulent or unlawful 
purposes shall also be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 

5. In case two or more corporations 
are merged or consolidated, the con- 
solidated corporation may issue bonds 
or other obligations “to an amount 
sufficient with its capital stock to pro- 


_ vide for all the payments it will be 


required to make, or obligations it 
will be required to assume, in order to 
_affect such merger or consolidation,” 
provided that such bonds shall not 
bear more than six per cent. interest 
per annum. 

6. No corporation heretofore organ- 
ized, or to be organized, can “hereafter 
purchase, hold, sell, assign, transfer, 
mortgage, pledge or otherwise dispose 
of the shares of the corporate stock of 
any other corporation or corporations 
of this or any other state, or of any 
bonds, securities or other evidences of 
indebtedness created by any other cor- 
poration or corporations of this or 


any other state, nor as owner of such 


stock exercise any of the rights, 
powers and privileges of ownership, 
including the right to vote thereon.” 
Provision, however, is made that a cor- 
+ poration is not prevented from (1) ac- 
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quiring the bonds, securities or other 
evidences of debt created by any non- 
competing corporation in payment for 
any debts which it may owe; (2) pur- 
chasing as a temporary investment 
out of its surplus earnings, the capital 
bonds and other securities created by 
any non-competing corporation; or 
(3) investing its funds in such securi- 
ties: when held by it for the benefit of 
its employees or any funds held for 
insurance, rebuilding or depreciation 
purposes. 

7. Mergers of corporations shall not 
in any way impair the rights of any 
creditor of either of the merged cor- 
porations. The approval for any 
merger of corporations must be ob- 
tained in writing from the Board of 
Public Utilities Commissioners of the 
state, such approval when obtained by 
said corporations to be filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State before 
the merger can be made. 

Anti-Trust Prosecutions.—A deci- 
sion of the U. 8S. Supreme Court on 
Jan. 6, 1913, declared that a con- 
spiracy to run a “corner” in a com- 
modity such as cotton is an act in 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. This case was the outcome of an 
indictment returned as a result of the 
Government’s inquiry in 1910 into an 
alleged cotton pool agreement which 
it was charged constituted a con- 
spiracy in restraint of interstate trade 
and commerce in cotton, and a 
“corner” in the commodity on the 
New York Cotton Exchange. The Su- 
preme Court’s decision reversed the 
opinion of Judge Noyes of the U. S. 
Cireuit Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, which contended 
that while “corners” are illegal, they 
are not combinations in restraint of 
interstate trade. 


A suit was filed by the Federal Goy- 
ernment in Chicago charging the 
Chicago Board of Trade with viola- 
ting the Sherman Anti-Trust Act by 
arbitrarily fixing the price of leading 
cereals to be received in Chicago. The 
suit was aimed against the practice 
of fixing the so-called “call price” of 
grain each day at the close of trading 
hours. The Government’s contention 
is to the effect that grain bought by 
members of the Exchange is desig- 
nated as “grain to arrive,” and that 
the Exchange establishes a “call price” 
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under its rules for this “to arrive” 
grain. In this way, it is charged, the 
Exchange “fixes the price to be offered 
for such staples bought or sold from 
the closing hour to the opening hour 
of the following day.” Since the ses- 
sion of the Exchange is limited to four 
hours, these fixed “call prices” thus 
control the bids of grain dealers for 
the remainder of the day. The prac- 
tice is regarded in the charge as; 
amounting to a combination having 
in view the prevention of competition, 
especially since the Exchange is held 
to dominate the grain market in a 
large section of the country. 

A decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court on Dee. 2, 1912, reversed the 
decision of the U. 8. Circuit Court of 
the Highth District at St. Louis on 
June 24, 1911, and unanimously held 
that the Harriman merger of the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
Railroad Companies constituted a 
combination in restraint of trade with- 
in the meaning of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, and must be dissolved. 
One of the most important points 
in the case dealt with the question 
as to whether the Union Pacific 
actually obtained control of the South- 
ern Pacific when it had acquired only 
a minority interest in the stock. On 
this point the Court explained that, 
while “it may be true that in small 
corporations the holding of less than 
a majority of the stock would not 
amount to control, the testimony in 
this case is ample to show that, dis- | 
tributed as the stock is among many | 
stockholders, a compact united owner- 
ship of 46 per cent. is ample to control 
the operations of the corporations.” 
(See also IX, Law and Jurispru-! 
dence; and XXII, Railroads.) 


A decision of the U. 8S. Supreme, 
Court on Dec. 3 reversed the decision | 
of the Supreme Court and Court of | 
Appeals of the state of New York in' 
the case of Straus v. American Pub- | 
lishers Association’ et al., and held 
that agreements entered into by pub- 
lishers and booksellers not to sell 
copyrighted books to concerns who re- 
tail books at less than the prices fixed | 
by the publishers are in violation of | 
the Sherman Act. This case has ieee | 
in the courts about 11 years. It 
arose out of the acceptance by about 
75 per cent. of the publishers of the 


United States of regulations for the 
supply of books to retailers laid down 
by the American Publishers Associa- 
tion, which authorized the sale of 
books only to such booksellers as 
would agree to maintain the prices 
fixed by the publishers. In accord- 
ance with these regulations R. H. 
Macy & Co., of New York, who re- 
fused to enter into an agreement to 
maintain prices, were refused sup- 
plies by the publishers, and various 
means were used to prevent. them 
from obtaining books through indirect 
channels. They brought suit in the 
New York courts to have the alleged 
combination of publishers declared il- 
legal under both the state and Federal 
anti-trust laws. The New York Su- 
preme Court held the fixing of prices 
to be illegal under the state law so 
far as it concerned uncopyrighted 
books, but refused to enjoin the de- 
fendants from continuing the agree- 
ment concerning copyrighted books, a 
decision subsequently confirmed by the 
state Court of Appeals (177 N. Y., 
473). The unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court holds the agreement to 
be illegal with regard to both copy- 
righted and uncopyrighted books and 
declares that “no more than the pat- 
ent statute was the Copyright Act 
intended to authorize agreements in 
unlawful restraint of trade and ex- 
tending to monopoly in violation of 
the terms of the Sherman Act.” 
Other Supreme Court Decisions.— 
Two other important Supreme Court 
decisions of the year vitally affecting 
the future conduct of business are 
considered elsewhere in this volume. 
The first of these was the decision 
in the Minnesota Rate Cases, revers- 
ing the decision of the U. S. Cireuit 
Court and affirming the right of a 
state to regulate railroad rates on 
traffie moving wholly within its bor- 
ders (see TX, Law and Jurispru- 
dence; and XXII, Railroads). The 
other was the decision in the case of 
Bauer et Cie. and the Bauer Chemi- 
eal Co. v. James O’Donnell, denying 


' the right of the holder of a patent to 


maintain the retail price of the pat- 
ented article by notice on the package 
warning the retailer that sales made 
at a price lower than that fixed would 
be regarded as infringement of patent 
(see IX, Law and Jurisprudence.) 
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Appropriations for 1914.—Total ap- 
propriations for 1914, regular, mis- 
eellaneous and permanent, amount to 
$1,098,647,960, or $79,011,817 more 
than the appropriations for 1913, and 
$6.559,003 less than the estimates. 
(See also I, American History; and 
V, National Administration.) 

Receipts and Expenditures.—The 
following tables show the ordinary 
receipts and expenditures, and the 
financial transactions for the Panama 
Canal, for the years ending June 30, 
in millions 
of dollars: 


1912 1913 
Orpinary ReEcEIPTS 
emstOmd 36 <> .2.. te daira 311 318 
Internal revenue: 
Or fame re ber S Say S10 cacy 293 309 
Corporation tax.......... 29 35 
Miscellaneous.............. 59 61 
Total... eee Or 602 | 724 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURES 
Civil and miscellaneous...... 174 171 
EE? PERE ean 149 160 
LS EERE erre Ric Cooter ad 136 133 
ERTS. iy 5 aoc cio ens» 20 20 
BOPEMIONSG , ... <.--.sleleine Mees sie 153 175 
Postal deficiency............ 2 1 
Interest on public debt...... 23 23 
OUR... «ss facie aureterte ate 657 684 
Less repayment of expended 
TS CUA er ie Sees 2 i 
Excess of ordinary receipts | 
over ordinary expenditures. 37 41 
- Panama CANAL 
Receipts (sale of bonds)..... 33 ee 
Expenditures............... 35 42 
a Excess of expenditures over 
MERMIDG So s5. 5 i's whalers ayers 42 


1912 1913 
Pusiic Dresr 

FUACOLD Gass ya whch on tent tees 21 23 
Expenditures. .......0..... 29 24 

Excess of expenditures over 
TECOIDEG TAs cu ipteece se 8 i 

Excess of all expenditures 
over receipts............. *26 wy 

Balance in General Fund at 
close of year ......5..20.- 167 165 


* Excess of receipts over expenditures. 


Public Debt——The following is a 
statement of the public debt of the 
United States as of June 30, 1913: 


Interest bearing debt: 
2s, Consols of 1930............ $646,250,150 


3s, Loan of 1908-1918.......... 63,945,460 
Ag) LodniOf 1926). tase eine a etevnie 118,489,900 
2s, Panama Canal Loan, 1906.. 54,631,980 
2s, Panama Canal Loan, 1908.. 30,000,000 
3s, Panama Canal Loan, 1911.. 50,000,000 
2%s, Postal Savings bonds, 

1911-1912.. ep Seat 1,314,140 
2s, Postal “Savings bonds, 

NOU) E Gaacsinwoc clans 6 ote se 1,074,980 

Debt bearing no interest: 

United States notes (green- 


DAGKS} At a tart tae, since a $346,681,016 
National Bank notes (redemp- 

GOD ACBOUNE)s A5ii sce ls sow oe eee 22,092,806 

53 

Fractional currency........... 6,854,610 
Debt on which interest has ceased: 


Funded loans of 1891.......... $28,650 
Ost Ol 1904: ah6% cc diel lossinwcicteiele 13,250 
Funded loan of 1907........... 700,400 
pcre certificates.......... 13,570 
Old debts ice fs. hisce wy ders. cere cee 903,680 
Certificates and notes issued on 
deposits of coin and silver 
bullion: 
Gold certificates............. $1,086,727,169 
Silver certificates............ 483,550,000 
Treasury notes of 1890....... 2,660,000 
Total interest bearing debt..... $ 965,706,610 
Total debt on which interest has 
5 Ee OEE FAs 1,659,550 
Total debt bearing no interest... 375,681,584 


Total interest and non-interest 
bearing debt, June 30, 1913.$1,343,047,744 


Certificates and Treasury notes 
offset by cash in the Treas- 
BS. PES velo euuor anda $1,572,937,169 
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Budget Reform.— President Taft’s 
fruitless efforts towards securing a 
much needed reform in our budgetary 
methods were recorded in the last 
issue of the YEAR Book (p. 331). On 
Feb. 26, 1913, he transmitted to Con- 
gress a message in which he outlined 
again the whole budgetary situation 
and repeated his recommendations. 
That the matter was not’ entirely 
dropped with the change of adminis- 
tration gives some ground for hope 
that relief will not be long delayed. 
The first caucus of the new Demo- 
cratic House authorized the appoint- 
ment of a special committee which 
worked out a plan for a standing 
Committee on the Budget, to be com- 
posed of the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
chairmen of each of the other House 
committees having power to report ap- 
propriation bills. At the beginning 
of each session this budget committee 
would determine what the total 
amount of appropriations should be 
and apportion it among the various 
spending committees. While this 


would not have accomplished all that) 


President Taft’s proposals aimed at, 
it would have done something toward 
codrdinating income and expenses 
and eliminating wasteful appropri- 
ations. On June 25, however, the 
House caucus voted against the plan, 
the opposition growing partly out of 
the fear that the proposed committee 
would absorb too much of the power 
now lodged in the hands of independ- 
ent appropriating committees. The 
defeat of this particular plan is im- 
portant only as showing again the 
nature and source of the opposition 
which any reform measure must over- 
come. 

New Method of Handling Receipts 
and Disbursements.—Beginning with 
Feb. 1, 1913, the daily receipts from 
customs, internal revenue, and other 
sources, have been placed in deposi- 
tary banks to the credit of the Treas- 
urer of the United States. From the 
same date all checks of Government 
disbursing officers have been drawn on 
the Treasurer and are payable at the 
Treasury, any sub-treasury, or any 
national bank depositary in the coun- 
try. The Government has hitherto 
insisted that customs and internal 


revenue receipts should be deposited 
in the sub-treasuries in the form of 
currency; checks drawn on the sub- 
treasuries have also been paid in 
currency. Under the new order the 
Treasury’s debits and credits are off- 
set in the banks and only the excess 
(where there is an excess) passes in- 
to the Treasury. The purpose of the 
change was to put the Government’s 
business transactions abreast of the 
methods employed in all well regu- 
lated businesses. It also has the ad- 
vantage of giving an exact daily 
knowledge of the Government’s finances 
and adds to the convenience of Gov- 
ernment creditors. 

Interest on Public Deposits—Be- 
ginning on June 1, 1913, all banks 
holding deposits of public money are 
required to pay interest at the rate 
of two per cent. per annum on month- 
ly balances, to be credited semi-annu- 
ally, Jan. 1 and July 1. Previous to 
May, 1908, the Government received 
no interest on any of its deposits. 
Under authority of the Aldrich-Vree- 
land Act, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury required an interest payment of 
one per cent. on special deposits after 
June 15, 1908. Beginning with July 
1, 1912, the rate was raised to two 
per cent. on “inactive” accounts. 
Secretary McAdoo’s order, issued 
April 30, 1913, extends the two 
per cent. rate to both “active” and 
“inactive” accounts. An agitation 
started in Congress in 1912 to obtain 
legislation requiring public deposi- 
taries to be selected competitively re- 
sulted in an investigation of the en- 
tire subject of Government deposits 
in national banks and the amount of 
surplus working capital in the Treas 
ury by the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Treasury Department. 
Its report (Feb. 24, 1913) assumes 
that interest at the rate of two per 
cent. could have been collected, and 
finds that the Government has there- 
fore lost in the last 26 years the sum 
of $84,211,783, $36,600,923 on non-in- 
terest bearing deposits and $47,610,- 
860 on surplus unnecessarily retained 
in the Treasury. For the sake of the 
additional revenue, and also because 
the designation of certain banks as 
Government depositaries is regarded 
as a species of “special privilege” or 
“government favoritism,” the Com- 
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mittee recommended competitive bid- 
ding in the selection of depositaries. 

Tariff Revision—The process of re- 
vising the Payne-Aldrich Tariff, to 
which the Democratic party had 
pledged itself, formally began on 
Jan. 6 when the Committee on Ways 
and Means held the first of a series 
of hearings lasting through the 
month. On Feb. 3 the Committee be- 
gan the work of framing a bill, the 
foundations for which had already 
been laid in the bills prepared in 
1911 and 1912, passed by one or both 
houses of Congress, and vetoed by 
President Taft (A. Y. B., 1912, pp. 
332-34). For some time the Presi- 
dent and the leaders in Congress had 
before them the question as to whether 
they should consider one schedule at 
a time and pass a separate bill for 
each, as had been done in the two pre- 
ceding sessions, or whether revision 
should be embodied in a'single bill. 
The plan of separate bills was espe- 
cially favored by many Senators, but 
as several of the reductions to be 
proposed were certain to meet with 
strong opposition in the Senate, it was 
feared that revising one schedule at 
a time would mean the defeat of 
certain important features which the 
Democratic leaders felt themselves 
pledged to carry through. President 
Wilson finally threw his great influ- 
-ence in favor of a single bill as a 
“means of expediting legislation,” and 
that was the method adopted. 

The Underwood Bill.—Congress as- 
sembled in special session on April 7 
and the Underwood bill was intro- 
dueed on the opening day. Its sub- 
sequent course is described in detail 
in another part of the YEAR Boox (I, 
American History). The first stage 
was reached on April 21, when the 
bill was reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
(H. Rep. 5, 63d Cong., Ist sess.). A 
noteworthy feature of this report was 
a tariff handbook of 914 pages pub- 
lished as an appendix. It contains, in 
addition to a comparison of the Act 
of 1909 and the proposed bill, a most 
elaborate comparative presentation of 
data relating to previous tariffs, and 
_a comparison of the ad valorem duties 
under the tariffs of the United States 
__and selected foreign countries. 

In its report the Democratic ma- 


jority of the Committee took occa- 
sion to state the general grounds for 
a sweeping reduction of rates. The 
protective tariff policy, in the opinion 
of the Committee, had persisted so 
long, not because it represented the 
deliberate wish of the people, but 
rather because special interests had 
managed in one way or another to 
continue on an abnormally high level 
the duties made necessary by the 
revenue needs at the time of the 
Civil War. Though it did not defi- 
nitely assert it as a fact, the report 
implied that there is a close con- 
nection between the protective tariff 
and an increase of nearly 50 per cent. 
in the cost of living from 1897 to 
1913. The development of trusts or 
industrial combinations during the 
same period was also pointed out. 
Responsibility for the too rapid deple- 
tion of our natural resources was as- 
signed directly to the policy of pro- 
tection “which has cut off the United 
States from the sources of supply to 
which it would otherwise have resort- 
ed in the natural course of events.” 
Perhaps the most serious indictment 
brought against the protective system 
was the charge that it has caused the 
continuance of obsolete machinery 
and hopelessly out-of-date methods in 
the highly protected industries. 

The Competitive Tariff Theory.— 
The cost-of-production theory of tar- 
iff legislation the Committee emphat- 
ically rejected in toto, not alone on 
the ground that costs are unobtain- 
able, but also because it believed that 
money expenses of production are not 
to be taken as an indication of a 
country’s productive power. More- 
over, costs of production within a 
country, are far from uniform. Pro- 
tection is usually needed not by the 
most efficient producers, but by the 
least efficient, or those whose discon- 
tinuance would be a benefit instead of 
an injury to the country. It is rec- 
ognized, however, that great hardship 
would result to both labor and capi- 
tal by attempting to eliminate sud- 
denly all the existing evils. The aim 
of the bill presented was finally de- 
clared to be 


to introduce in every line of industry a 
competitive basis pre for a sub- 
stantial amount of importation, to the 
end that no concern shall be able to feel 
that it has a monopoly of the home mar- 
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ket gained other than through the fact 
that it is able to furnish better goods at 
lower prices than others. 


This, in short, is the competitive-tariff 
theory, which the Democrats adopted 
in lieu of the rejected cost-of-produc- 
tion theory. “The protection of any 
profit,” declared the report, “must of 
necessity have a tendency to destroy 
competition and create monopoly, 
whether the profit protected is rea- 
sonable or unreasonable.” The devel- 
opment of combinations in home in- 
dustries has proceeded so far that 
domestic competition can no longer be 
relied upon to regulate prices. The 
time has now come when we must 
invite foreign competition by reduc- 
ing the tariff, or else we must look 
to government regulation of prices. 
(See also I, American History.) 

Reductions in the Underwood Bill. 
—The Underwood bill represented in 
general a reduction from the average 
rate of the Payne-Aldrich act of about 
26 per cent. Reductions schedule by 
schedule are shown in the following 
table: 


EQuivALENT 
Ap VALOREM, 
Per CEnrtT. 
ScHEDULE 
Payne- | Under- 
Aldrich} wood 
A. Chemicals, oils and paints} 25.91 | 19.64 
B. Earths, earthenware, and 
glassware....:..5+++-5 50.72_| 33.17 
C. Metals and manufactures} 34.35 | 20.19 
D. Wood and manufactures.| 12.46 3.59 
E. Sugar, molasses and man- 
ita churessciel- cfc eric 48.18 | 35.93 
F. Tobaccoand manufactures] 92.18 | 84.99 
G. Agricultural products and i 
Pprovisions..........-. 29.01 | 16.87 
H. Spirits, wine and other 
beverages......-..065 83.98 | 83.30 
I. Cotton manufactures....} 45.51 | 30.48 
J. Flax, hemp, jute, and 
manufactures of....... 45.14 | 26.06 
K. Wool, and manufactures of} 55.98 | 18.50 
L. Silks and silk goods..... 51.54 | 43.98 
M. Pulp, papers and books. .| 21.41 | 11.85 
Na Sunanies hn, sete colaes sei 24.72 | 33.26 
Average for all schedules. .| 40.12 | 29.60 


Revision in the Senate—The Un- 
derwood bill passed the House on May 
8 by a vote of 281 to 139. It was 
not until July 18, however, that the 
Senate Committee on Finance com- 
pleted its report (S. Rep. 80, 63d 
Cong., Ist sess.) and announced its 


general agreement with the principles 
upon which the House had proceeded 
in its revision. It proposed, however, 
“to further carry out and perfect the 
theory of establishing a revenue-pro- 
ducing tariff upon the basis of com- 
petitive rates” and announced that its 
pill “would tend to disintegrate the 
monopolies,” “enlarge opportunity to 
individual effort,” and “reduce the 
cost of living.” The majority report 
submitted by Chairman Simmons es- 
timated that the average rate of duty 
had been reduced from 27.84 per cent 
under the House bill to 26.67 per cent. 
and placed the loss of revenue throug! 
transfers to the free list at $44,366, 
911. This extension of the free list 
affected principally creosote, cement 
asphalt, agricultural implements 0: 
all kinds, and pig iron, together witl 
various allied iron products in th 
nature of raw or semi-raw materials 
Iron ore was placed on the free lis 
“mainly because it was found that thi 
domestic supply of iron ore was large 
ly controlled by the United State: 
Steel Corporation.” Rates were re 
duced likewise upon many of th 
more finished products, because, sai: 
the Committee, “the steel industry 
is making large returns and is amp]; 
able to hold its own in the work 
market, as well as against foreigner 
in the domestic trade.” On othe: 
metals the House rates were raised 
Indeed, a great many rates wer 
raised by the Senate Committee 
though in its report attention i 
called only to the reductions. Th 
bill passed the Senate on Sept. 9 b; 
a vote of 44 to 37, and, after fina 
revision in conference between the tw 
houses, was signed by the Presiden 
on Oct. 3. 


Rates and Free List of the Under 
wood-Simmons Act.—It should b 
pointed out that the bill signed b 
the President left several schedule 
practically unchanged, that the reduc 
tions in other schedules are not un 
formly drastic, and that in man 
cases rates are higher tnan they wei 
before. Tobacco, wine and spirit 
and silks are left about as they wer 
The great reductions are made in th 
schedules dealing with cotton textile 
flax and hemp and their textile proc 
ucts, wool and woolens, iron and stee 
sugar, and agricultural products. 
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j On another page will be found a 
table showing changes of rates in the 
' metal and textile schedules (see 
_ XXI, Manufactures). The table on 
the next page shows the changes 
of rates affecting the principal com- 
modities of which the dutiable im- 
ports in 1912 reached the value of one 
million dollars. It will be noticed 
that for about one-half of the items 
the rate remains the same or has 
/ been increased. Rates marked by ‘the 
asterisk are the ad valorem equiva 
lents of actual rates and are given 
here for the sake of easy comparison 
of the old with the new. 

Influence of the President——One of 
the most interesting features of the 
tariff revision was the unprecedented 
influence exerted by the President at 
every stage of the process. Before 
Congress convened he was studying 
the bill with Chairman Underwood 
and conferring with Democratie House 
leaders; later he was reported to be 
canvassing the Senate to learn the 
nature and extent of the opposition 

_ to free wool and free sugar, which he 

.vregarded as essential features of the 
bill. The unexpected harmony within 
the ranks of the dominant party can 

_ be attributed in no small degree to 

the skilful leadership of the President. 

| Without his constant attention it is 
‘ 


~ 


safe to say that the bill could not 
| have been passed in anything like its 
_ original form. 
| Tariff Commission—In spite of 
some efforts to interest the Democratic 
| Congress in creating a Tariff Com- 
mission, little or nothing has been 
_ done. A bill introduced by Senator 
| Lodge on April 6, 1911, and reported 
with amendments by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on Feb. 20, 1913, 
provided for a commission of five 
members, appointed by the President, 
with authority to investigate the cost 
of production at home and abroad of 
) all dutiable articles. The short-lived 
Tariff Board appointed by President 
Taft reported directly to the Presi- 
' dent; the board proposed by Senator 
Lodge would have reported its find- 
} ings either to Congress or to the 
President. No action was taken, but 
_ the proposal served to call forth Dem- 
_oeratie accusations of insincerity on 
% the part of the Republicans in their 
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Ever since its establishment in 1888 the 
Bureau of Labor (and since Aug. 23, 
1912, the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce) had been specially 
charged with all the duties it has been 
proposed to assign to the special Tariff 
Commission. A Republican Congress 
desiring a “scientific” revision of the 
tariff could have had it at any time 
simply by making the appropriation 
necessary to set the machinery in mo- 
tion. Not, it was alleged, until the 
Democrats got control of the House 
did the Republicans become interested 
in revision by commission. 

Income Tax Legislation—Early in 
the year the income tax amendment 
which had been before the states since 
July, 1909 (A. Y. B., 1910, pp. 36, 
111, 327; 1911, pp. 151, 292; 1912, 
p. 333), received the final two ratifi- 
cations necessary to put it into effect, 
and on Feb. 25 by proclamation of the 
Secretary of State it became a part of 
the Federal Constitution (see also I, 
American History). Section 2 of the 
Tariff bill as introduced on April 7 
levied a tax of one per cent. on all 
net incomes in excess of $4,000, with 
a surtax for the larger incomes, to 
meet the revenue losses arising from 
the reductions in tariff rates. Vari- 
ous criticisms and objections, directed 
not so much against the principle of 
the bill as to the methods proposed, 
were urged in and out of Congress, 
certain life-insurance companies being 
especially active in their opposition. 
The most general criticism was aimed 
at the collection-at-the-sourece method 
and at the liberal exemption of $4,000, 
which caused the bill to be referred 
to as a piece of class legislation. Sev- 
eral important amendments were 
made in the Senate Committee on 
Finance, the most important being a 
reduction in the amount of income 
exempted from $4,000 to $3,000, with 
an additional exemption in case the 
taxpayer has a dependent wife or 
husband. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
took occasion in its report to empha- 
size the inherent injustice of raising 
all Federal revenues by means of in- 
direct taxes and to urge the enact- 
ment of an income tax to equalize 
the burden of taxation and also to 
introduce into our revenue system 


advocacy of the tariff-commission idea. | a much needed element of elasticity. 
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TARIFF RATES ON PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES OF IMPORT 


VALUES OF 


Rate or Duty 


* Equivalent ad valorem rates. 
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IMPoRTS 
tn 1913 Act of 1909 Act of 1913 
Almonds, shelled). 20205 <..40 -ys 0» eee ee $2,689,615 6 cents per lb. 4 cents per lb. 
Almonds, not shelled 7 ,042 4 cents per lb. 3 cents per lb. 
Argols (crude tartar) 2,223,439 5 per cent. 5 per cent. 
Automobiles: ’ 
Value over $2,000 Tis oop. decsisate vere enctetegare 45 per cent. 45 per cent. 
WMaliemummd erie 2: O00 Fesarc tetera se eee 2,199,567 45 per cent. 30 per cent. 
Minished Varta yancees ei hu meer 45 per cent. 30 per cent. 
Bags or sacks of Jute... 60.6. chee ees 2,937,331 *28 .84 per cent. 10 per cent. 
Beanies Aiea nio bind ale taeceetoisepese 1,465,656 45 cents per bu. | 25 cents per bu. 
TOO ae as ee eet eee cn emcee me eo tumee gaye 2,880,277 25 per cent. 15 per cent. 
Brandy and other spirits distilled from 
aeenbole iyo searing mis tes coats RO cece OR aia ce 5,233,164 $2.60 per gal. $2.60 per gal. 
Brushes); So skhs ces ke caine ei eentaeemietelets 2,067,149 40 per cent. 35 per cent. 
Buttons and parts of buttons............ 1,130,359 *48 04 per cent. 40 per cent. 
Carpets and carpeting (wool)............ 3,781,059 *58.10 per cent. 50 per cent. 
Castor bealsSiien ovis sls atsite satel ceunientiancske 1,080,619 25 cents per bu. | 15 cents per bu. 
Cables iiss mastahid Onpram peterstalteceetcrnt ayer. 4,500,352] *27.07 per cent. Free 
Cheese and its substitutes............... 8,807,249 *31.79 per cent. 20 per cent. i 
Chicle (erage) > iis) Pernt es oie ae even 2,433,924 10 cents per lb. 15 cents per lb. * 
China, porcelain, etc., painted mepinechin ac 8,553,672 60 per cent. 40 or 55 per cent. 
Cigars, cigarettes, CUO HL tetaad CANNED 5,350,896 $4.50 per lb. $4.50 per lb. 
and 25 per cent. | and 25 per cent. 
Cloths, knit fabrics, ete., chiefly of wool... 5,145,929 *94 03 per cent. 35 per cent. 
Coal biGuminousec es agale aay canara arc stat elas 3,711,479 45 cents per ton Free 
Coal tardyesis 5. cece vc ccaieil a etaats an 6,965,121 30 per cent. 30 per cent. 
Coal tar products (not a ele cate ters 3,000,192 Free 10 per cent. 
Cork, manufactures of. . PACH Get She 2,178,085 *20.11 per cent. 30 per cent 
Diamonds, cut but not set. SB AD Ones 24,537,150 10 per cent. 20 per cent. 
Diamonds, aincutiflas.c scl one asec 9,833,513 Free 10 per cent. 
Fabrics of flax, hemp, etc.............-- 13,798,151 *52.50 per cent. 35 per cent. 
Feathers and downs, not dressed,....... 4,980,662 20 per cent. 20 per cent. 
Feathers and downs, dressed...........- 1,374,922 60 per cent. 40 per cent. 
Feathers, artificial or ornamental........ 2,082,964 60 per cent. 60 per cent. 
Hiax, hacked esse c ctoe conlcn scesvoe Staeterers 1,280,465 $67.20 a ton Free 
Waxy novihackledieeni. mien trsideierscoss) erereiate 2,252,099 $22.40 a ton Free, 
urs. dressed (onl Skim i aries seis einem acer 5,345,802 20 per cent. 30 per cent. 
HGLOves) Activites Beco apehataeieteroate skeen Bis 7,804,597 *44.15 per cent. | *31.77 per cent. 
Giycomn; icrude ce acs emi cnic o see 3,674,926 1 cent per lb. 1 cent per lb. 
Hats, bonnets, etc., chiefly of straw, chip, 
grass, palm leaf, willow, osier, etc., 
wholly or partly manufactured Pa toss 3,948,966 35 per cent. 25 per cent. 
Hats, blocked or trimmed.............++ 3,934 50 per cent. 40 per cent. 
Play rai eons heme tena shee 6,473,230 $4.00 a ton $2.00 per ton 
EVO DSA rs Sena Le eet aah aes soak Rasa ey an 2,231,348 16 cents per lb. 16 cents per lb. 
Licorice root uvecs nce eee nt se he al 1,309,789 Free 14 cent per lb. 
Lineolum, plain, stamped or peed choc 961,098 *38.76 per cent. 30 per cent. 
Lineolum, patterns inlaid .:.... he oats 906,087 *52.27 per cent. 35 per cent. 
Musical instruments and d parts o ote nee 1,614,410 45 per cent. 35 per cent. 
Olive oil, in bottles. . -. ey ark 4,336,199 50 cents per gal. | 30 cents per gal. 
Oliveiou ialliother cs... on sera cmatye crate cers 1,729,492 40 cents per gal. | 20 cents per gal. 
OL ves iis Mav igs, es ele cucre eaters oa eatanat 2,169,364] 15 cents per gal. | 15 cents per gal. 
Opium, containing 9 per Feants or over of 
MOrDhIe ACKUGS sn) cose eeiee clenerras 2,020,026 $1.50 per lb. $3.00 per lb. 
Opiurnyjdried, etek. (ok 6. Oe Sa eaatacincwes 1,887 $2.00 per lb. $4.00 per lb. 
gE Regn WAGR ORE aR AT AMER Raat catia nei 1,515,616 25 cents per bu. | 10 cents per bu. 
Perfumeries, etc., containing alcohol..... 735,642 *72.08 per cent. | .*74.29 per cent 
Perfumeries, not containing alcohol iat 524,087 *59.98 per cent. 60 per cent. 
Pipes (except clay) and smokers’ articles. . 1,342,319 *60 per cent. 50 per cent. 
Potatoesire ve ase eee eeu falc COW Ry ska 25 cents per bu. Free 
Ready-made clothing 
WG Ole ee nstociaen ehetangcepseriegetsreketedys 2,171,477 *79.56 per cent. 35 per cent. 
Cotton 1,910,073 *50 per cent. 30 per cent. 
Rice flour, rice meal and broken rice..... 1,968,177 Y% cent per lb. 14 cent per lb. 
Shinglos. i! Sin cueemiaen ese 1,759,429 *20.05 per cent. ree 
Toys'and dolleit. 2 of cerm pone 23 7,758,382 35 per cent. 35 per cent. 
Walnuts mot shelled.y. Soc cesta cau seine 1,642,960 3 cents per lb. 2 cents per lb. 
Wralnarte; shelled: ees wisce stewie ocnceremeias 2,086,678 5 cents per lb. 4 cents per lb. 
Wire and articles made of wire.......... 1,416,865 *39.45 per cent. 15 per cent. 
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The income tax once made a perma- 
nent part of our tax machinery can, 
by simply changing the rate, be made 
to cover a deficit or prevent a surplus 
in the Treasury without creating the 
business disturbances that always ac- 
company a general revision of the 
tariff rates. 

Summary of the Act.—The princi- 
pal features of the income tax law 
as finally passed and approved may be 
summarized as follows. Every citi- 
zen of the United States and every 
person residing in the United States 
is subject to a personal income tax on 
his entire net income in excess of 
$3,000. Income from property or 
business in the United States is also 
subject to the personal income tax. 
Besides the specific exemption of 
$3,000, as explained above, there is 
an additional exemption of $1,000 for 
a married man whose wife lives with 
him or for a married woman whose 
husband lives with her. In caleulat- 
ing taxable incomes various deduc- 
tions are permitted, the most impor- 
tant of which are: (1) expenses of 
carrying on any business; (2) inter- 
est paid on a person’s indebtedness; 
(3) all state and local taxes; (4) 
losses not compensated by insurance; 
(5) uneollectable debts charged off; 
(6) a reasonable allowance for de- 
preciation; (7) dividends of corpora- 
tions paying the’ one per cent.. tax 
(see infra); (8) income upon which 
the tax has been collected at the 
source; (9) interest received from 
public securities and salaries of state 
and local officials. 

The rate of one per cent. on taxa- 
ble incomes up to $20,000 is known 
as the “normal tax.” Incomes ex- 
ceeding $20,000 are subject to an ad- 
ditional tax, or surtax, as follows: 


Per 

Cent. 
$20,000 to $50,000. . 1 
50,000 to 75,000.. 2 
75,000 to 100,000. . 3 
£00,000 t0: 250,000 Sei ccevGcvicsciccsence 4 
AO 000: 20 GOO ORG ie aetlemcare cs lore faye as « 5 
Paver G00 000: ti: iy gece orien /ale wis wel ones s 6 


It should be noted that these higher 
rates do not apply to total income, but 
only to the fraction in excess of the 
amount which calls for the higher 
rate. Thus, a net taxable income of 


four per cent. on $150,000, three per 
cent. on $25,000, and so on. 

In calculating net income subject 
to the surtax, all profits of companies 
earned but not distributed are in- 
cluded. Personal returns are required 
of all. individuals having an income of 
over $3,000, unless the entire income. 
is taxed at the source. Individuals 
subject to the additional tax, however, 
must report total income from all 
sources. 

Collection at the Source.—The col- 
lection-at-the-source method of admin- 
istration is one of the most important 
features of the law. It was estimated 
by the Committee on Ways and Means 
that two-thirds of the personal in- 
come-tax receipts would: be deducted 
and withheld at the source. All per- 
sons or corporations paying to other 
persons income in the form of rent, . 
interest, wages, etc., in excess of 
$3,000 must deduct the one per cent. 
tax and pay it over to the collector 
of internal revenue, reporting at the 
same time the name and address of 
the person for whom the return is 
made. Persons or corporations en- 
gaged in the business of collecting in- 
terest or dividends on foreign obliga- 
tions not payable in the United States 
must obtain a license from the col- 
lector of internal revenue and be 
subject to regulations enabling him 
to verify the proper payment of taxes 
on such foreign securities. 

American income taxes have here- 
tofore made little use of the collection- 
at-the-source method. The Civil War 
Federal tax and state income taxes 
have, almost without exception, de- 
pended on the so-called “lump-sum” 
method. In England, however, stop- 
page at the source has long been em- 
ployed with success. Conditions in 
the United States are peculiarly favor- 
able to the use of this method, the 
business of the country being so large- 
ly in the hands of corporations and 
foreign investments so relatively un- 
important. The objection that collec- 
tion at the source would tend to de- 
prive the taxpayer of the benefit of 
exemptions and deductions is met in 
the present law by providing for the 
filing of claims for exemption, either 
with the collector of internal rey- 


$300,000 does not pay five per cent.| enue, or with the person or corpora- 
on $300,000, but only on $50,000, and' tion required to withhold the tax. 
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The Corporation Tax—The prelim- 
inary report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue shows that the rev- 
enue from the excise tax on corpora- 
tions for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1913, amounted to over $30,000,- 
000, a gain of nearly $6,500,000 over 
1912. A large amount of revenue was 
sacrificed and the corporation tax 
itself greatly weakened by a decision 
rendered on April 7 by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Mine Hill & 
Schuylkill Railroad Co. The Court 
held that corporations leasing their 
property and without income except 
that received from the lease were 
not “doing business” and therefore 
not liable to the excise tax. Any 
defect in the excise tax, however, can 
have no serious result, for it has been 
supplanted by the general income-tax 
law which applies to corporations, 
joint-stock companies, and associa- 
tions, as well as to individuals. Part- 
nerships are not required to make re- 
turns for the corporation tax, a part- 
nership’s profits being taxed as the 
personal income of its members, and to 
aid in reaching such income the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue may 
require a statement of profit and the 
names of persons receiving it. The 
income tax is broader in its applica- 
tion than the excise tax. The latter 
applied only to corporations organ- 
ized for profit and “doing business,” 
while the new law makes none of 
these qualifications or exemptions. 
The rate remains the same as former- 
ly, one per cent. of the net income. 
In calculating net income the law al- 
lows the deduction from gross income 
of all ordinary expenses incurred in 
the conduct of the business, as well 
as losses not covered by insurance, 
depreciation, interest accrued and 
paid, and taxes. 


STATE AND LOCAL TAXATION 


The legislatures of 42 states have 
held regular or special sessions dur- 
ing the year and in nearly all of 
them laws relating to taxation have 
been enacted, although many of the 
bills passed effect only minor changes 
in existing laws. Instead of review- 
ing this legislation state by state the 
more significant laws of the year will 
be summarized topically. 


Classification of Property.— The 
most popular tax reform at the pres- 
ent time is the partial or complete 
exemption of intangible personalty. 
In many states, however, constitu- 
tional difficulties are encountered in 
any such attempt to depart from the 
general property tax. In a consider- 
able number of states efforts are be- 
ing made to remove the constitutional 
provisions requiring all property to 
be taxed at a uniform rate. In 1913 
the legislatures of at least seven 
states initiated constitutional amend- 
ments to permit the classification of 
property. In Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Oregon the amendment is to be sub- 
mitted for ratification at the general 
election in 1914; in Maine an amend- 
ment was adopted on Sept. 8; and in ~ 
New Mexico and North Dakota the 
amendment was voted on at the gen- 
eral election Nov. 4, 1918, while Ken- 
tucky voted on Nov. 4 on an amend- 
ment passed in 1912. In Wisconsin 
the amendment proposed, which must 
be passed by another session of the 
legislature and then submitted to a 
referendum, authorizes counties, 
cities and other local divisions to ex- 
empt designated classes of property 
in whole or in part, though property 
exempted by counties must be included 
in the state assessment, while prop- 
erty exempted by other subdivisions 
must be included in both state and 
county taxes. In Oregon, Nebraska, 
and Kansas the amendment pro- 
vides also for power to levy graduated 
and progressive income taxes. In 
Michigan, where classification was al- 
ready constitutional, the legislature 
has levied (Act No. 142) a tax on 
secured debts, similar to the New 
York “secured-debt” tax. The law 
provides, in lieu of all other taxes, a 
specific tax of one-half of one per 
cent. on ‘‘secured debts,” that is, 
bonds, notes or debts secured by mort- 
gages on real property recorded in 
other states and countries. <A _ re- 
cording tax for mortgages on prop- 
erty within the state was already in 
force. 


In Iowa an amendment to be sub- 
mitted at the general election in 1916 
permits the selection of classes of 
property for exclusive taxation. The 
purpose is to effect a separation of 
sources of state and local revenue. 


QRA 
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Classes of property. selected for ex- 
clusive state taxation may not be 
taxed for county, township, or munic- 
ipal purposes. 

Minnesota has, adopted a classifi- 
eation (Ch. 483) of property for still 
a different purpose. All real and 
personal property subject to the gen- 
eral property tax and not subject to 
the gross earnings tax is divided into 
four classes, and taxed as follows: 
(1) iron ore, mined and unmined, is 
to be taxed at 50 per cent. of its 
value; (2) household goods, wearing 
apparel, etc., at 25 per cent. of true 
value; (3) live stock, agricultural 
products, merchandise, manufacturers’ 
materials and machinery and unplot- 
ted real estate at 334 per cent. of true 
value; and (4) all other property at 
40 ner cent. of true value. 

Exemption of Improvements.— 
Housing reformers and other social 
workers, single taxers, and, in some 
localities, the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests, are advocating the 
exemption of improvements attached 
to real estate, a reform which has 
been widely adopted in the cities of 
northwestern Canada. To Pennsyl- 
vania belongs the distinction of’ be- 
ing the first American state to ex- 
periment with this method of reduc- 
ing rents and solving the housing 
problem. An amendment to the law 
governing second-class cities (Act 
No, 147), approved May 13, 1913, 
provides for separate assessment of 
land and buildings, with the gradual 
reduction of the tax on buildings to 
one-half of the rate on land in 1925 
and thereafter. The act applies to 
Pittsburgh and Scranton. 

An amendment designed to estab- 
lish a single-tax system on land and 
franchise values was submitted in 
1912 in Missouri and decisively de- 
feated (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 337). In 
1913 an amendment providing that 
the power of initiative and referen- 
dum shall not be used to levy a single 
tax on land was approved. 

Forest Taxation.—Particularly in 
the eastern states the question of 
forest taxation has received much 
attention in the last few years. A 
special commission on the taxation of 
woodland was appointed in Connecti- 
eut in 1911. Its very able report 
submitted to the General Assembly of 


1913 was followed by the enactment 
of a law (Ch. 58) the main features 
of which are as follows. Woodland 
and Jand suitable for forest planting, 
not less than five acres in area and 
not exceeding in value $25 an acre, 
excluding standing timber, may, upon 
an application approved by the state 
forester, be given a special classifi- 
cation as forest land for the .purposes 
of taxation. Land fully stocked with 
timber less than ten years old may 
be classed as forest land and taxed 
annually at the local rate, not to ex- 
ceed ten mills, provided the kinds of 
trees and manner of planting are ap- 
proved by the state forester. A tax 
of 10 per cent. is then levied on any 
forest products removed. When the 
timber is of more than 10 years’ 
growth the land, when classified, is 
to be taxed at the local rate on the 
value at the time of classification 
(but not to exceed 10 mills). At 
the end of 50 years another classifi- 
cation has to be made. Timber cut 
on classified land, except for domestic 
use, is subject to a graduated tax 
beginning at two per cent. of the yield 
within 10 years after classification 
and rising to seven per cent. on all 
timber cut after 50 years from the 
date of classification. 

A similar, though simpler, law has 
been enacted in Pennsylvania (No. 
269). It provides that land to be 
classed as “auxiliary forest reserves” 
shall be valued for taxation not in 
excess of $1.00 per acre. When tim- 
ber is cut the owner is required to 
pay a tax of 10 per cent. of the “value 
of the trees immediately at and be- 
fore the time of harvesting.” Should 
the lands be removed from the class 
of “auxiliary forest reserves” before 
the timber tax is paid, the owner 
must pay the full amount of taxes, 
with interest, which would have been 
due had the land not been placed in 
the reserve. By another act (No. 
270) these “auxiliary forest reserves” 
are subject to a tax of two cents an 
acre each year for the benefit of the 
schools and the same amount for road 
purposes in the district where they 
are located. 

A South Carolina act (No. 135), 
which appears to be primarily a rev- 
enue measure, requires all persons en- 
gaged in cutting timber for sale or 
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manufacture to report the amount 
and value cut, which is to be taxed 
as personal property. An interesting 
Wisconsin law (Ch. 740) permits spec- 
ified forest reserve lands owned by 
the state to be assessed by the state 
tax commissioner and taxed for local 
purposes at a rate not to exceed one 
and one-fourth per cent. per annum. 
The Massachusetts legislature provid- 
ed (Ch. 131) a commission on the 
taxation of wild or forest land to 
study the subject generally and re- 
port in January, 1914. 

Taxation of Mineral Resources.— 
Pennsylvania has a monopoly of an- 
thracite coal, but the supply is rap- 
idly being exhausted and before it 
is gone it should, according to the 
report of a joint committee on tax 
laws, “be made to yield a revenue 
: which would leave behind a 
monument to the industry in the form 
of improved public facilities of every 
kind.” This recommendation was em- 
bodied in an act (No. 374) which 
levies upon every ton of anthracite 
coal a tax of 24 per cent. of its value 
as prepared for market, one-half of 
the revenue going to the counties in 
which it is collected. In Arizona the 
mining industry has been singled out 
for special taxation by an act ap- 
proved May 17, 1913. The tax com- 
mission is required, oh the basis of 
reports which must be made to it, 
and by elaborate methods laid down 
in the statute itself, to determine the 
money value and net proceeds of 
every mine in the state; upon the 
value so determined the same rate 
of taxation is levied as on other prop- 
erty. In Wisconsin an act (Ch. 367) 
was passed which is designed to dis- 
courage the reservation of mineral 
rights by other than the fee owners. 
Such rights are taxed separately and 
when sold for non-payment of taxes 
may be purchased only by the owner 
of the fee or by the state itself. 

Railways and Other Corporations.— 
The most important corporation tax 
laws of the year were enacted in Con- 
necticut, where a special commission 
on the subject presented a compre- 
hensive report recommending a gross- 
receipts tax for all public-service cor- 
porations and suggesting changes of 
more or less importance touching fi- 
nancial corporations, banks and in- 
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surance companies. A law was passed 
(Ch. 188) taxing by the gross-earn- 
ings method express, telegraph, tele- 
phone, dining-car, sleeping-car, par- 
lor-ear, refrigerator and other car 
companies. The rate for express 
companies is two per, cent., for tele- 
graph and car companies three per 
cent., and for telephone companies 
four per cent. These gross-earnings 
taxes are in lieu of all others; local 
taxes on real estate used in the busi- 
ness may be deducted and stocks and- 
bonds of the companies are exempt in 
the hands of holders. 

Connecticut has also applied the 
gross-earnings tax to insurance com- 
panies organized under foreign gov- 
ernments (Ch. 26). The rate is two 
per cent. on gross premiums less re-_ 
turn premiums including cancella- 
tions. Taxes paid to the state by re- 
insuring companies may also be de- 
ducted, “not to exceed 20 per cent. In 
Arkansas a rate of 14 per cent. of 
gross receipts is levied (Act 220) on 
life, health and accident insurance 
companies and bonding and surety 
companies, in lieu of all other taxes 
and license fees, state and local. An- 
other Arkansas act (Act 159) levies a 
tax of 14 per cent. on the gross pre- 
miums of fire, tornado and marine 
insurance companies, deduction of re- 
turn premiums and authorized insur- 
ance being permitted. The act also 
levies a tax of five per cent. on the 
gross premiums of companies not au- 
thorized to do business in the state, 
while Arkansas companies are not 
permitted to deduct reinsurance in 
unauthorized companies. 

Minnesota has applied the gross: 
earnings tax to trust companies (Ch. 
529). The rate is tive per cent. on 
gross earnings, in lieu of all other 
taxes. Companies receiving deposits 
subject to check, however, still pay 
taxes in the same way as banks. Wy; 
oming continues the par-value tax 
(Ch. 94), but ecllects it now through 
the bank. Surplus and undivided 
profits are also subject to taxation 
when in excess of 50 per cent. of the 
capital stock, all real-estate taxes 
being deducted. 

Minnesota has also (Ch. 480) levied 
a gross-earnings tax of five per cent. 
on express companies, interstate re- 
ceipts being apportioned to the state 
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on a mileage basis. Express com- 
panies in Nebraska (Ch. 19) are sub- 
jected to a franchise tax, called an 
“annual occupation tax fee,” of two 
per cent. on gross earnings within 
the state. 

A number of states have just taken 
their first step away from the gen- 
eral property tax method of local 
assessment for corporations of all or 
certain specified kinds. An Arkansas 
act (No. 153) requires the tax com- 
mission to assess the personal prop- 
erty, which “shall be construed to 
include all intangible property of 
every kind,” of power, heating, elec- 
trie, gas. water, street-car, toll-road 
companies, ete., in the same manner 
as it now assesses railroads, sleeping- 
car, pipe-line, telephone, telegraph, 
and express companies. The state 
board of equalization of New Mexico 
(Ch. 81) is to fix the assessed valu- 
ation of the property of railway, ex- 
press, telegraph, telephone and car 
companies. A concurrent resolution 
was adopted in North Dakota (Ch. 
103), proposing an amendment to the 
constitution that would require the 
state board of equalization to assess 
the operating property of railroads, 
express, telegraph, telephone, freight- 
line and car companies. 

Income Taxes.—Partly because of 
the pending Federal income tax meas- 
ure, the 1913 state legislatures were 
not inclined to consider income taxes. 
In Colorado a bill was passed levy- 
ing one-half of one per cent. on in- 
comes of $5,000 to $10,000, and grad- 
uated up to two per cent. on all in- 
comes above $20,000. Governor Am- 
mons, however, vetoed the bill on the 
ground that the little revenue it could 
be counted on to produce would be 
distributed inequitably among the 
counties. 

Wisconsin has not only not re- 
pealed her income tax law, as seemed 
likely a year ago, but has strength- 
ened it in several ways. Chapter 720 
of the laws of 1913 makes important 
changes in the direction of greater 
simplicity and administrative  effi- 
ciency. The original income tax law 
defined. bonds as an interest in the 
property and business of the company 
issuing such bonds and provided prac- 
tically that the tax upon such bond 
interest should be paid by the cor- 


poration itself. This has been re 
pealed and a limitation upon the in- 
terest deduction adopted similar to 
that found in the Federal special ex- 
cise tax law. The method of calcu- 
lating the rate on corporations, as 
well as the rate itself, has been 
changed materially. In the original 
law the rate applicable to corpora- 
tions depended upon the ratio between 
the taxable income and the assessed 
value of the property from which the 
income was derived. This method of 
determining the rate proved cumber- 
some and difficult of administration 
and was replaced by a schedule of 
fixed rates which are practicallv dou- 
ble those imposed upon individuals. 
The rates for corporations now range 
from two per cent. on all taxable 
income up to $1,000 to six per cent. 
on all income in excess of $7,000. 
Another act (Ch. °554) repealed the 
exemption of interest “from bonds 
or other securities exempt from 
taxation under the laws of the 
the United States,” as well as the 
salaries of United States officials. In- 
come of banks and trust companies 
and personal incomes in the form of 
dividends of banks and trust com- 
panies are exempted (Ch. 615). This 
has the effect of placing banks with 
insurance companies and public utili- 
ties in a class of corporations exempt 
from income tax, but subject to the 
state ad valorem tax. 

Inheritance Tax—Several states 
have passed laws for the taxation 
of inheritances. An Arkansas act 
(Act 197) imposes a tax progressing 
from “primary rates” of one per cent. 
for direct heirs and three per cent. 
for all other, on taxable inheritances 
up to $5,000, to 24 per cent. on es- 
tates above $1,000,000 passing to col- 
lateral heirs or strangers. An ex: 
emption of $3,000 is allowed to a 
widow or a minor child, $1,000 to 
other direct heirs, and $500 to strang- 
ers and corporations. 

A new California law (Ch. 595), re- 
pealing existing laws, allows the usual 
exemptions for charitable purposes, - 
$24,000 to a widow or minor child, 
$10,000 to direct heirs, and $500 to 
strangers and corporations. The “pri- 
mary” rates run from one per cent. to 
five per cent. on all taxable property 
up to $25,000, depending on the de- 
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gree of relationship. Estates in ex- 
cess of $1,000/000 pay five times the 
primary rates plus five per cent. of 
the “clear market value”; a rate of 
30 per cent. is thus possible on large 
estates. The proceeds of the tax up 
to -$250,000 go to the state school 
fund and the balance into the general 
treasury. 

Connecticut amended her inheritance 
tax law so as to abolish double tax- 
ation. Indiana enacted her first in- 
heritance tax law (Ch. 47). The 
“primary” rates are one to five per 
cent. on taxable estates up to $25,000. 
Rates on the excess above $25,000, 
up to $500,000, vary from 13 to three 
times the “primary” rates. Exemp- 
tions range from $10,000 allowed to a 
widow, down to $100 for collateral 
heirs and public or private corpora- 
tions. The proceeds are paid into the 
state treasury for general state pur- 
poses. In Kansas the inheritance tax 
law was repealed (Ch. 30) with the 
intention of reénacting the tax on 
collateral inheritances. The new law, 
however, failed to pass the senate. 

A North Dakota act (Ch. 185) es- 
tablishes five classes of heirs, the rate 
for the first ranging from one to three 
per cent. and for the fifth 25 per 
cent, of the entire taxable estate. An 
exemption of $25,000 is allowed for 
husband or wife, $10,000 for father, 
mother or lineal descendant, $500 for 
brother, sister, ete. For other rela- 
tives and collateral heirs no exemp- 
tion at all is permitted. 

The Wisconsin inheritance tax law 
was amended (Ch. 763) along the line 
of taxing intangible property at the 
situs of the tangible. This method has 
been defended by a member of the 
Wisconsin state tax commission who 
declares that “we cannot permit all 
the property in the state, the mines 
and the railroads, to be turned into 
corporate form, the owners to move 
outside, and the inheritance taxes to 
go to that jurisdiction.” 

Tax Commissions——Permanent tax 
commissions have been created in a 
’ number of states. A Florida commis- 
sion (Ch. 6500) is composed of three 
members appointed by the governor 
with the consent of the senate for a 
term of four years at a salary of 
$4,000. Appointees are to be “known 
to possess knowledge on the subject 
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of taxation and skill in matters per- - 
taining thereto” and must devote their 
time to the duties of their office. 
Their duties are to exercise general 
supervision over the administration of 
tax laws, to investigate the methods 
and work of the local assessors, to 
study the tax systems of other states 
and countries, and to formulate and 
recommend legislation. 

An Tdaho act (Ch. 57) creates a 
state board of tax commissioners with 
duties similar to those prescribed in 
the Florida law. In Idaho, however, 
sthe commission is of the old ex officio 
type. and consists of the members of 
the Public Utilities Commission who 
are to use the same office and receive 
no additional salary. Fortunately, 
the board is allowed to employ ex- 
perts. 

The Montana legislature also cre- - 
ated a tax commission (Ch. 75) large- 
ly ex officio in character, being com- 
posed of the governor, who is to act 
as chairman, the secretary of state, 
state treasurer, attorney-general, state 
auditor, and an expert in taxation, 
who is to be known as the state 
tax commissioner, and is required to 
give all his time to the duties of his 
office. The commissioner is appointed by 
the governor for a term of six years, 
is eligible for reappointment, receives 
a salary of $3,600 and has the same 
powers as the other members of the 
commission. The same act also ere- 
ates county boards of appraisers, 
whose function is to value all real 
estate and other property, and for 
this purpose are required to “visit and 
inspect all real estate and stocks of 
merchandise” in the county. These 
boards consist of “three reputable 
citizens,” one of whom must be a 
farmer, and another a merchant. The 
tax commissioner appoints the county 
boards and is ex officio a member of 
them all. 

In New York the general appropri- 
ation act (Ch. 791) empowered the 
governor to appoint a commmission 
of five and a counsel to act with the 
state Board of Tax Commissioners in 
preparing a codification and revision 
of tax laws. 

Centralization of Administration.— 
A certain degree of centralization of 
administration is aimed at by each of 
these newly created state,boards and 
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commissions. Ohio already had a 
commission, created in 1910 (A. Y. 
B., 1910, p. 332), but has in 1913 
thoroughly reorganized her assessment 
methods, centralizing the tax machin- 
ery to an extent not attempted else- 
where. For the purpose of assessing 
real and personal property under the 
new law (House bill 571, approved 
May 6, 1913) the state is divided into 
assessment districts, each district 
consisting of a single county. For 
each district. a deputy state tax com- 
missioner is provided, to be known 
as district assessor, though counties 
having a population of over 65,000 
are to have two deputy tax commis- 
sioners, constituting a “district board 
of assessors.” District assessors are 
appointed by the governor and may 
be removed by the tax commission, 
with the consent of the governor. 
They appoint their own deputies. The 
act also creates a bipartisan “district 
board of complaints,” consisting of 
three members appointed by the tax 
commissioner for a term of three 
years. Its duty is to hear grievances 
and review assessments. 


Tax Maps.—New Jersey seeks to 
improve her assessments not by cen- 
tralization of administration and ap- 
pointment of assessors, but by provid- 
ing tax maps. A commission to in- 
vestigate assessment methods through- 
out the state was authorized in 1912, 
It submitted a report to the legisla- 
ture in 1913 containing no less than 
19 distinet recommendations, most of 
them being designed to promote efli- 
ciency and business-like methods by 
means of centralization of responsi- 
bility. The only recommendation 
adopted was the one calling for tax 
maps. The act (Ch. 175) requires 
all taxing districts to provide an 
accurate map, showing the location 
of all highways and parcels of land. 
For townships the law provides a 
method of preparing maps. without 
making an actual survey, in case a 
township has none or is unwilling 
to go to the expense of preparing a 
surveyed map. All property is to be 
deseribed on the tax list by the lot or 
block number or designation which 
appears on the map and such descrip- 
tion is to be considered sufficient for 
purposes of taxation, although the 
approximate area and the name of 
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the owner must accompany the map 
designation on township tax lists. 
The state board of equalization is 
given “full control over the prepara- 
tion, maintenance, and revision of all 
tax maps however prepared.” 


Municipal Debt.— Following vari- 
ous investigations made by the Bureau 
of Statistics and two successive legis- 
lative committees, the Massachusetts 
legislature passed a law (Ch. 719) 
to restrict and regulate the municipal 
borrowing power. Charles F. Get- 
temy, Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
ties, reported to the Senate in 1911 
that in 15 cities and 156 towns exam- 
ined there was a total of $1,124,231.98 
of municipal indebtedness with no 
provision for meeting it. Wholesale 
and indiscriminate borrowing from 
trust funds and cemetery funds had 
plunged the cities and towns of the 
Commonwealth into hopeless confu- 
sion from which the legislature would 
have to rescue them, Mr. Gettemy 
intimated that there is a shadow of 
illegality resting upon some of the 
loans made apparently in accordance 
with the law. Borrowings amount- 
ing to nearly half a million had been 
made from trust funds left for town 
improvements, but appropriated by the 
towns for current expenses. 

The principal evils to be eliminated 
by the new law were: (1) issuing 
bonds to meet current expenses; (2) 
unrestrained borrowing in anticipa- 
tion of tax collections, the amount so 
borrowed sometimes even exceeding 
the tax collections of the year; (3) 
violation of trust funds; (4) uneco- 
nomical and wasteful management of 
sinking funds. To avoid the first evil, 
the new law, instead of attempting 
to define “current expenses,” extends 
the list of purposes for which debt 
may be incurred, fixing in each case 
the maximum limit of time within 
which the debt must be paid, in no 
case exceeding 30 years. In the sec- 
ond place, the amount which can be 
borrowed in anticipation of taxes 
must not exceed the local tax levy, 
plus corporation tax receipts, of the 
preceding year, must be paid within 
the year and cannot be renewed. , 
Thirdly, cities and towns which have 
used trust funds for general purposes 
are required (Ch. 634) to provide in 
the tax levy of 1914 for restoring 
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the funds; where this would not be 
possible they are allowed to borrow 
the necessary amount for a period not 
to exceed 15 years. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of this important 
municipal indebtedness act is its pro- 
hibition of the creation of any further 
sinking funds. Those now established 
are to be continued, but in the future 
all debt payment is to be by the 
“serial payment” method, which has 
been optional with towns since 1882. 

The Jaw also provides that cities 
shall not authorize indebtedness to 
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exceed 23 per cent., nor towns to 
exceed three per cent., of the assessed. 
valuation of property for the three 
preceding calendar years. Section 16 
forbids any department of a city to 
incur liabilities in excess of the ap- 
propriation, except in case of “ex- 
treme emergency involving the health 
or safety of persons or property” and 
then only by a two-thirds vote of 
council, commission or selectmen. Sec- 
tion 20 provides a budget and pre- 
scribes the budgetary methods for all 
cities except Boston. 
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BANKING AND CURRENCY 
KE. W. KEMMERER 


THE MONETARY SYSTEM 


Currency.— The character of the 
present monetary circulation of the 
United States and the changes which 


have occurred, during the year are 
shown in the following table, based 
upon the figures of the Treasury De- 
partment: 


Ave. 1, 1912 Aue. 1, 1913 
CLASSIFICATION rs 
Amount Per Cent. Amount Per Cent. 
Rrolel Goink cy icine ers ete sist $ 608,700,000 18.5: 606,000,000 18.1 
Gold certificates........5000005 946,100,000 28.9 $1,000,600,000 29.8 
Silver dollars........ 70,500,000 papal 72,200,000 2.1 
Silver certificates... .. 472,700,000 14.4 470,600,000 14.0 
Subsidiary silver...... Ce 145,100,000 [4.4 155,400,000 4.6 
Treasury notes of 1890........ 2,900,000 0.1 2,600,000 0.1 
United States notes........... 338,200,000 10.2 338,600,000 10.1 
National bank notes........... 702,200,000 21.4 710,900,000 21.2 
SPOTL. e sesothetrelpieceaaayoysiat $3,286,400,000 100.0 $3,356,900,000 100.0 


From Aug. 1, 1912, to Aug. 1, 1913, 
the per capita increase in the circula- 
tion was very slight, from $34.26 to 
$34.44. In these figures the most sig- 
nificant facts are that at the present 
time approximately half of our total 
circulation consists of gold (coin and 
certificates), and that the proportion 
of gold to the total circulation which 
began to increase a decade and a half 
ago continues to increase. 

National Banking System.—There 
were in active operation on Oct. 31, 
1913, 7,514 national banks, an _ in- 
crease of 86 since Oct. 31, 1912. The 
total number of new banks organized 
during this period was 172, made up 
of 37 conversions of state banks, 40 
reorganizations, and 95 primary or- 
ganizations. On the other hand, 86 
banks went out of existence, five by 
failure and 81 by voluntary liquida- 
tion, leaving the net increase 86, as 
stated. This growth is 11 less than 
that of the preceding 12 months, dur- 
ing which the growth was 97 banks. 

The circulating notes of national 
banks increased from $749,348,859 on 


Noy. 1, 1912, to $758,899,709 on Nov. 
1, 1913, an increase of 1.27 per cent. as 
compared with 1.4 per cent. for the 
year ending Nov. 1, 1912. 

The change in the number of na- 
tional banks in operation in different 
sections was as follows: 


Oct. 31,,| Oct. 31, 

SEecTIon 1912 1913 Change 
New England.... 460 450 —10 
Eastern states...| 1,654 1,660 + 6 
Southern states..| 1,492 1,523 +31 
Middle states....| 2,055 2,069 +14 
Western states...| 1,264 1,286 +22 
Pacific states. ... 499 521 +22 
Island possessions 4 5 +1 

Total, U.S..| 7,428 7,514 | +86 


The development of the principal 
items of resources and liabilities of 
all national banks is shown in the 
following table, based upon the re- 
ports made to the Comptroller of the 
Currency. For Sept. 4, 1912, 7,397 
banks reported, and for Aug. 9, 1913, 
7,488 banks reported. All figures for 
amounts refer to millions of dollars. 


Total resources..... 226s reese esc eer er ereee 
(ete hcrer =f 5 bye a eee 
ipited Matew, DONGR tam ade hth ols testeieis s oiviee itis 
Specie and legal tender notes................. 
Capital stock, surplus and undivided profits. .. 
National bank notes outstanding.............. 
Individual deposits.........---.+eseseeeeeeee 
U. S. Government deposits...............0005 


Loans and 


Change, 

Sept. 4, 1912 | Aug. 9, 1913 | Change, 

.|  $10,963.4 $10,876.8 = ore 
E 040.8 6,168.5 Bea onT 
: 773.1 790.0 oe Ont 
3 896.0 899.1 + 0.0 
; 1,989.7 2,041.2 + 0.2 
; 713.8 | 724.4 + 0.2 
; 5,891.7 5,761.3 Ze Dio 
i 59.2 | 76.9 +30.0 
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State Banks.—The figures compiled 
by the Comptroller of the Currency 
show the following developments re- 
garding the principal items of re- 
sources and liabilities of state banks 


for the year, all figures for amounts 
referring to millions of dollars. The 
number of state banks reporting to 
the Comptroller of the Currency was 
13,381 in 1912 and 14,011 in 1913. 


Change, 
June 14,1912 |June 4, 1913 Per Cent. 
Totaliresources 406, aie aka csi See eae $3,897 .8 $4,143.0 +6.3 
Hoansiandidiscountsia2escua shat rae 2,549 3 2,746.6 Shaw 
Cashrin\banks. nu ct Sade ee ee ea 241.8 246.2 +0.2 
Capital, surplus and undivided te 730.4 768.2 +5.2 
Individual eposits.. vyrtt eee 2,920.0 3,081.0 +5.5 
Loan and Trust Companies.—For | and 1913 are given below. All fig- 
loan and trust companies the princi-| ures for amounts refer to millions 
pal items of resources and liabilities | of dollars. The number of loan and 


for the dates covered by the Comp- 
troller’s figures for the years 1912 


trust companies reporting was 1,410 
in 1912 and 1,515 in 1913. 


Total resources . 

Loans and discounts. 
Cash in bank 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits 
Individual i 


June 14, 1912 | June 4, 1913} Change, 
Per Cent. 
$5,107.4 $5,123.9 +0.3 
2,711.2 2,767.3 +2.0 
282.2 285.3 41.1 
979.7 1,026.7 44.8 
3,571.3 —2.8 


3,675.0 | 


Private Banks.—For private banks 
the Comptroller’s figures show the 


The number of private banks report- 
ing in the years 1912 and 1913 re 
spectively was 1,110 and 1,016. 


following totals in millions of dollars. 


_ 
Change, 
June 14,1912 | June 4, 1913 Por Cent. 
Total resources....... $196.9 $182.7 — 7.2 
Loans and discounts. . 129.8 124.2 — 4.3 
Cashin bank. cae contents 7.4 rie — 27 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits. . 35.9 30.8 —14.2 
Individual deposits 22.-. -.-j.0)os secs ns 152.5 143.4 — 5.9 


Savings Banks—The principal | dollars. The number of mutal say- 
items of the savings bank statistics} ings banks reporting decreased from 
of the United States as compiled by] 630 in 1912 to 623 in 1913, while 
the Comptroller of the Currency for} the number of stock savings banks 


the past two years are given below.| reporting increased from 1,292 in 
Amounts are given in millions of! 1912 to 1,355 in 1913. 
Change, 
June 14, 1912 | June 4, 1913 Pen Gann 
Morvau Savines Banks: 
Total Tesoproees 72) yo Seer tora $3,929 .1 $4,104.6 + 4.4 
Loans and discounts)... 5...0p byanee oa ole 11920.3 2,038.9 + 6.2 
Bonds, securities, Gte..... cklscnyeeheaneden es 1,778.0 1,818.6 + 2.3 
Cash in bales sih\ is. e sane ance ohonala obese 16.2 West + 5.5 
Surplus and undivided profits............. 315.4 330.1 + 4.7 
Individuallideposits eer wmeeceacieue ene. 3,608.7 3,769.5 + 4.4 
Srock Savines Banks: 
Portal resources. Fi), hale alesse gals Me aes $ 993.6 $1,120.8 +12.8 
Loans and) discounts, 75. neon ste etter 669.2 787.5 +17.6 
Bonds, SECULITIOS WOUC Ma z..0 4 Chg uke ene mates 144.9 146.5 + 1.1 
Caab inibank.0 a daccivak eins abe osetnalonns 29.3 35.6 + 21.5 
Capital, surplus and undivided q pronis fav rates 131.1 144.9 +10.5 
Individual depouta st: ae ak 842.9 956.9 +13.5 
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The geographical distribution of 
savings banks (both mutual and 
stock) with the number of depositors, 
the amount of deposits, and the aver- 


age to each depositor, on June 4, 
1913, as compiled by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Average 


Number of | Number of Amount of 
Section Banks Depositors Deposits to Each 
Depositor 
New England states.............. 413 3,572,128 | $1,489,835,704.36 $417.07 
isstern stated..if ke N sonic cv > iia 243 4,333,608 2,161,418,548 .62 498.76 
Southern states...:.............- 193 490,318 96,564,206 .87 196.94 
Middle Western states........ rib 891 1,337,783 482,051,614. 21 360.34 
Western states. eM pranstatate 4 siaithe 58 8,622 16,068,015 .08 234.15 
RPHLOLG SLATES! s\0)n 2cta taf el'e Sustavatayn eraiess . 180 964,477 481,465,861.65 499 .20 
Total, Wis estas tase ov itdss erence 1,978 10,766,936 | $4,727,403,950.79 $439.07 


Banking Power of the United 
States.— Bringing together all the 
banking institutions of the United 
States which reported to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for the call 
of June 4, 1913, numbering 25,993 
banks, we find the aggregate amounts 
of their principal items of resources 
and liabilities to be as follows, in 
millions of dollars: 

Total resources... Henn 
Loans and discounts............-- 


Bonds, securities, etc. 
Cash in bank 


. $25,712.1 
14,626.7 


Capital, surplus and _ undivided 
DrOflts 477 yc sete ees e sid ata. 4,346.6 
Individual deposits............-.. ieee 475.7 


The figure for deposits is exclusive of 
United States deposits, $49,725,039, 
and postal-savings deposits, $25,242,- 
015. 

There were in addition about 3,261 
banks, chiefly brokerage concerns, 
with aggregate capital estimated at 
$65,000,000, from which the Comp- 
troller of the Currency was unable to 
obtain reports. 


BANK EXAMINATION AND 
. REGULATION 


National Banks.—Comptroller of 
the Currency Lawrence O. Murray 
continued up to the time of his resig- 
nation on April 26 the important 
plans he had been carrying out for 
several years, for ‘making more effec- 
tive the bank-examining work of the 
Comptroller’s office, and for bringing 
about codperation between the exam- 
iners of the national and of the state 
governments. In March he began an 
organized effort through bank exam- 
iners to stop the practice of paying 
dividends out of surplus when the 


the capital, the percentage of surplus 
which banks are required by the Na- 
tional Banking Act to accumulate. 
For some time previous the Comp- 
troller Murray in April the office has 
secure improvement in the examina- 
tions of national banks made by their 
own directors; and on Feb. 4 he is- 
sued a statement that: : 


It has always been claimed that the 
directors’ examinations were inefficient, 
for the reason that the men who consti- 
tute the boards in country banks, out- 
side of the officers, were not usually 
capable of accurately examining the 
bank’s affairs outside of counting the 
cash and examining the loans and dis- 
counts. This is not now the case. As 
a result of the campaign of education 
carried on by the Comptroller’s office 
during the last year, more than 90 per 
cent. “of the reports now being received 
are found to cover practically every es- 
sential point in the bank’s examination, 
and the percentage of satisfactory re- 
ports is becoming greater every day. 


Since the resignation of Comp- 
troller Murray in April the office has 
been in charge of Acting Comptroller 
Thomas P. Kane, 

State Banks.—The movement for 
more efficient supervision of state 
banking institutions has continued 
throughout the year. A decision in 
the Court of Chancery at Montgomery, 
Ala., establishes the right of the 
state Superintendent of Banking to 
take over the assets of insolvent banks 
and to institute suits in conducting 
their liquidation. A new banking 
code enacted in Colorado gives great- 
ly increased powers to the state Bank- 
ing Commission. Indiana passed a 
law on May 13, increasing from two 
to five the number of reports required . 
to be made each year by trust com- 


surplus is less than 20 per cent. of} panies to the state Banking Depart- 
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ment. A New York statute enacted 
on May 9 requires directors of state 
banks and trust companies to examine 
twice a year into the loans and dis- 
counts made to officers or directors 
or for the benefit of such officials or 
other organizations in which they 
have a beneficial interest. A state- 
ment of such liabilities must be filed 
with the state Banking Department. 
On May 14 a law was passed in 
New York authorizing the superin- 
tendent of banks to require any bank 
or banker to open and keep books in 
the form the superintendent of banks 
may require to enable him to ascer- 
tain the true condition of the bank. 
The state of Washington enacted a 
considerable amount of banking legis- 
lation during the year, among the 
acts a law placing private banks un- 
der the supervision of the state Bank- 
ing Department. 

State Legislation——Of the mass of 
banking legislation of the states in 
1913 the more important acts may 
be briefly summarized. An Alabama 
act of March 13 requires trust com- 
panies to keep a 15 per cent. reserve 
in cash against commercial deposits. 
New York (April 18) reduced the 
minimum capital and surplus required 
of trust companies having the privi- 
lege of operating branches outside of 
the state from $5,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000. It also (Ch. 670) prohibited 
any corporation from directly or indi- 
rectly making loans for the purpose 
of enabling the borrower to pay for 
or hold shares of its capital stock, 
unless the loan is made upon security 
worth at least 15 per cent. more than 
the amount of the loan. In his an- 
nual report of Dec. 31, 1912, the state 
superintendent of banks in New York 
recommended that on account of its 
many incongruities, obsolete provi- 
sions, and ambiguities, the entire 
banking law of New York state 
should be rewritten by a commission 
of experts to be appointed by the 
governor. An act providing for such 
a commission was passed on May 26. 
A commission of 13 members, of which 
A. Barton Hepburn is chairman, has 
been appointed and will submit its 
report in February, 1914. Oklahoma, 
in addition to making certain changes 
in its deposit-guaranty law, passed a 
law prohibiting bank officers from 


lending money to companies in which 
they are interested, except on the 
written authority of a majority of 
the board of directors. An interest- 
ing innovation is made in the recently 
enacted Tennessee banking law ac- 
cording to which the governor selects 
the superintendent of banks from 
a list of five names submitted by 
the Tennessee Bankers’ Association. 
Among the numerous acts relating 
to banking passed by the state of 
Washington, to which reference has 
been made above, may be cited an 
act punishing the making of deroga- 
tory statements concerning banks, and 
an act authorizing cities of the first 
class to put up securities instead of 
a surety bond tor municipal deposits. 

Uniform State Laws.—During the 
year 42 state legislatures were in 
session, and this fact, together witk. 
the activity of such organizations aii 
the American Bankers’ Association. 
and the American Bar Association, 
has resulted in considerable progresii 
in the line of uniformity of legisla- 
tion in such matters as negotiable 
instruments, bills of lading, ware- 
house receipts, and the like. 

The Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments.Act was passed during the year 
by five more states, namely, Arkan- 
sas, Maryland, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota and Vermont. It is now the law 
in every state of the Union except 
six, California, Georgia, Maine, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina and Texas. 

Up to the close of the year 1912 
the Uniform Bills of Lading Act had 
been passed in 10 states. During the 
year 1913 but one state, New Jersey, 
passed the Act, although in several 
states a bill passed one house of the 
legislature. : 

At the opening of the special ses- 
sion of the Sixty-third Congress Sen- 
ator Pomerene reintroduced with a 
few changes his bill relating to bills 
of lading in interstate and foreign 
commeree (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 350). 
Owing, however, to the fact that the 
attention of the Senate was almost 
entirely absorbed during the special 
session with tariff and currency legis- 
lation the consideration of the bill 
had to be postponed until the regular 
session. 

The uniform act to punish false 
statements for credit was passed in 
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five states, Delaware, Indiana, Maine, 
Utah and Vermont, and, with some 
changes, in a sixth state, Massachu- 
setts. 

Four states, Connecticut, Oregon, 
Ohio and Washington, passed the uni- 
form act to purish derogatory state- 
ments affecting banks. 

A summary statement of the prog- 
ress during the year of other uniform 
bills relating to banking matters will 
be found in the report of the Law 
Committee of the American Bankers’ 
Association in the American Bankers’ 
Convention section of the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle for Oct. 18, 
1913 (pp. 130-135). 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


Defects of the Banking System.— 
The year 1913 has been one of great 
activity in the field of banking re- 
form, and this activity has centered 
about the Owen-Glass Currency bill, 
the history of which is treated else- 
where in this volume (see I, American 
History). Here will be discussed a 
few of the most salient features of 
the bill, with particular reference to 
their probable influence upon the fu- 
ture of American banking. 

The chief defects of our American 
banking system are generally recog- 
nized to be: (1) extreme decentraliza- 
tion, a defect which finds expression 
largely in scattered and immobile re- 
serves; (2) imelasticity of bank 

_ eredit, both deposit and bank-note; 
(3) wasteful and unscientific method 
of caring for public funds. 

Decentralization and Immobility of 
Reserves.—We have in this country 
upwards of 30,000 independent bank- 
ing establishments, of which approxi- 
mately 7,500 are national banks, ap- 
proximately 4,000 are private bank- 
ing concerns, and the remainder are 
state institutions, either commercial 
banks, trust companies‘ or savings 
banks under state charters. These 
banks are owned largely by the resi- 
dents of the communities in which 
they are located, and the business of 
most of them is chiefly local in char- 
acter. Recently, however, as a result 
of the growth of the activities of bill- 
brokerage houses, local banks have 
been resorting in an increasing degree 
to out-of-town business. Except for 
the rather loose association of the 


|banks in the clearing houses of our 
principal cities and for a growing 
community of interest, these banks 
may be considered as independent 
units each working for itself. There 
is little team work. In times of 
threatened panic the different parts 
of the system work at cross purposes 
and without leadership. Bank re- 
serves are widely scattered and jeal- 
ously held instead of being centralized 
and quickly applied where most 
needed, as is done in France, Ger- 
many and England. 

This defect the Federal Reserve Act 
proposes to remedy through the es- 
tablishment of a number of regional 
banks known as Federal reserve banks, 
each of which will be owned by the 
national banks of its district and 
by such qualified state banks as 
choose to join. The regional banks 
will hold a large part of the reserve 
money of member banks, and deposits 
by the member banks with the regional 
banks will be counted up to a cer- 
tain limit as legal reserve money. 
After a transition period is passed, 
during which a declining percentage 
of reserve money can be held with 
reserve and central-reserve city na- 
tional banks, all legal reserve money 
must consist of cash on hand and on 
deposit with the regional bank of the 
district. A substantial part of the 
reserve money of the country will 
thus be collected in these large reser- 
voirs, and will be so mobilized as to 
enable a large part of the banking 
strength of the entire district to be 
directed to the places where most 
needed. These regional banks will in 
turn be connected with each other 
through the Federal Reserve Board, 
and the reserves of the different re- 
gional banks can be piped together 
in times of emergency. The act will 
undoubtedly go a long way in the 
direction of mobilizing our reserve 
money and of rendering possible ef- 
fective codperation among banks in 
times of emergency. 

Inelasticity of Bank Credit—The 
second fundamental defect of our 
banking system is the inelasticity of 
bank credit, not only  bank-note 
credit, but deposit eredit as well. Our 
bond-secured bank notes are notori- 
ously inelastic. Their circulation re- 
sponds to variations in the prices of 
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United States bonds rather than to 
variations in the demands of trade. 
When the price of Government bonds 


declines, as happened for example in| 
the period 1889 to 1896, the eireula- | 
tion of the bond-secured national bank | 
notes tends to. increase, although this| 


is very liable to be a time when busi- 
ness is slack and the currency is re 
dundant. On the other hand, when 
the price of Government bonds rises, 
as in the period 1881 to 1889, the 
profits on bank-note circulation de- 
cline, and the circulation is reduced, 
although this is very liable to be a 
time when business is calling for an 
increased amount of currency. 

Our loan and deposit credit is 
also lacking in the quality of elas- 
ticity. American commercial paper 
is essentially local paper. There is 
little paper in this country which can 
~properly be termed bank paper with 


a broad discount market such as is| 
found in abundance in most Euro-} 
The National Bank- | 


pean countries. 
ing Act as interpreted by the courts 
prevents national banks from ac- 
cepting time bills drawn upon them. 
The business public leoks with. dis- 
approval upon the rediscounting of 
its paper by banks, and there is no 


great bank in the country like the| 


central banks of Europe that stands 
always ready to rediscount high- 
grade commercial paper on demand. 
When we add to these facts the rigid 
nature of our legal reserve require- 
ments, the strongly seasonal character 
of the demands for currency and 
eredit in our great agricultural in- 
dustry, the dangerous method by 
which we pyramid our bank reserves, 
and the extensive investment of vola- 
tile deposits of reserve money in call 
loans, we see that the United States 
is at once a country where elasticity 
of bank eredit is particularly impor- 
tant and peculiarly lacking. 

One of the great merits of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act is that it provides 
the mechanism for bringing about 
this much needed elasticity. The act 
will substitute an elastic asset bank- 
note currency for the present inelastic 
bond-seeured currency. It provides 
for the retirement of the national 
bank notes by the end of 20 years, 
and for the permissive retirement in 


| of those now outstanding. In their 
| place the act authorizes an_ asset 
'bank-note currency called “Federal 
reserve notes.” These notes may be 
issued by the Federal Reserve Board 
to the regional banks only on the 
application of the latter and against 
the pledge of their full value in high- 
grade commercial paper. The notes 
will be thoroughly well secured by 
the high character of the assets back 
of them and by what amounts to a 
Government guaranty. Adequate pro- 
| vision is made for their prompt con- 
vertibility throughout the country. 
The notes will be elastic because 
they can be issued only when de 
manded by the commercial needs of 
| the country as expressed in redis- 
counts with the regional banks, and 
because there is provided an effective 
mechanism to enforce their retirement 
as soon as they are not needed. 
More important even than the pro- 
visions of the bill for an elastic bank- 
note credit are those for an elastic 


deposit eredit, since upwards of 80 


per cent. of the country’s business 
is performed by deposit credit through 
|the imstrumentality of checks. A 
greater elasticity of deposit credit 
|the Act proposes to secure chiefly 
in three ways. (1) Less rigid re 
serve requirements; the Act requires 
|the Federal Reserve Board to estab- 
\lish a graduated tax upon the 
| amounts by which the reserves i 

| deposits may be permitted to fall be- 
| low a specified level; and, in order to 
| meet great emergencies, it authorizes 
|the Board “to suspend for a period 
| not exceeding 30 days, and from time 
| to" time to renew such suspension for 
| periods not exceeding 15 days, any re- 
/serve requirement specified” in the 
| Act. (2) Bank acceptances; by au- 
|thorizing banks to accept certain 
classes of time bills drawn upon them 
the Act makes it possible for a bank 
| with good credit to loan that credit 
| through assuming a contingent liabil- 
ity on commercial paper, thereby giv- 
|ing the paper a much wider market- 
ability. (3) Rediscount privileges; 
‘under the privilege of rediscount 
| which the regional banks will extend 
to member banks, and the privilege 
of counting deposits with regional 
banks as reserve money, a member 


the interim of five per cent. a year' bank with rediscountable commercial 
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paper will always have the means 
of strengthening its reserves in time 
of need. 

Here we have a mechanism well 
calculated to develop gradually a 
great national discount market for 
commercial paper, make relatively less 
important speculative call loans as a 
bank asset, and lessen in the future 
the probabilities of financial panics. 

Wasteful and Unscientific Method 
of Caring for Public Funds.—Under 
our present laws United States Gov- 
ernment funds may be kept either in 
national banks designated for that 
purpose by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or in the various sub-tréasuries, 
of which there are nine. The appor- 
tionment of the funds, on the one 
hand, between the sub-treasuries and 
the banks, and, on the other hand, 
among the banks themselves, is left 
to the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, subject only to the pro- 
vision (Rey. Stat. 5153) that “the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall dis- 
tribute the deposits as far as prac- 
ticable, equitably between the differ- 
ent states and sections.” 

The evils of this system which 
the Federal Reserve Act seeks to cor- 
rect may be briefly summarized as 
follows: (1) the continual hoarding 
in treasury vaults of sums ranging 
from something like 50 million to 
150 million dollars, involving an an- 
nual loss to the public of the interest 
upon these vast hoardings, in addi- 
tion to the expenses of administra- 
tion; (2) disturbances in the money 
market affecting interest rates and 
prices which frequently arise from 
variations in the net receipts or dis- 
bursements of the independent treas- 
ury; (3) the onerous task imposed 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury of 
apportioning Government funds be- 
tween independent treasury and banks 
and among the banks themselves, a 
task which places a great power and 
responsibility over the money market 
in the hands of an appointive Gov- 
ernment officer; (4) the practice of 
banks of leaning upon the Govern- 
ment for aid in the form of additional 
Government deposits in times of pres- 
sure instead of depending upon them- 
selves. 

The Federal Reserve Act eliminates 
‘most of these evils at a stroke by 


providing (Section 15) that “the mon- 
eys held in the general fund of the 
Treasury, except the five per centum 
fund for the redemption of outstand- 
ing national bank-notes, may . . . be 
deposited in Federal reserve banks, 
which banks shall act as fiscal agents 
of the United States, and the reve- 
nues of the Government or any part 
thereof may be deposited in such 
banks, and disbursements may be made 
by checks drawn against such depos- 
its.” Under the new plan the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is still given 
large power and responsibility in ap- 
portioning Government funds among 
the different regional banks. 

It will doubtless require consider- 
able time for the new plan to be put 
into full operation. To be thoroughly 
effective it will require many impor- 
tant changes in our present banking 
practices, as for example, a more 
favorable attitude on the part of 
business men and banks toward the 
rediscounting of coinmercial paper, 
the development of the use of bank 
acceptances, an increasing resort on 
the part of banks to commercial bills 
and notes as a form of investment, 
and a decline in the proportion of 
bank assets invested in -stocks and 
bonds, and in paper secured by stocks 
and bonds. Ultimately the Act will 
cause the development in this coun- 
try of a broad discount market simi- 
lar to those of the chief European 
countries, and a much larger propor- 
tion of our best commercial paper 
will become national and even inter- 
national in its marketability. 


POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


The postal savings system inaugu- 
rated in 1911 has continued to pros- 
per during the year. By the end of 
the fiscal year 1913 postal savings 
facilities had been extended to 12,151 
post offices and to 667 branches and 
stations. All Presidential offices are 
now savings depositories, also approx- 
imately 4,000 offices of the fourth 
class. Recently the system was ex- 
tended to Hawaii, where it will be 
remembered a postal savings-bank sys- 
tem existed from 1886 to 1900 which 
was discontinued by the United 
States at the time of annexation. 

In an address before the annual 
convention of the American Bankers’ 
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Association at Bostom on Oct. 7, Car-| 
ter B. Keene, Director of the Postal | 
Savings System, summarized its de_| 
velopment im the following language: 


Om June 30 last. the end of the fiseal | 
year. we had om deposit, im round num 
bers, $33.S00,000, stamding te the credit 
of 358.000 depesiters. Nor is this all, 
for $3,500,000 has been drawn from pos- 
tal savings depositories for the purchase 
ef Government bonds. . . . A large per- 
eentage of the postal savings depositors 
are im cities or im communities where the 


wf, 


larger industries are carried on chiefly 
by foreign or transient labor. Sixty- 
five per cent. of the savings depositors 
in New York City are foreign born, and 
S2 per cent. of the deposits belong to 
them. Two-thirds of the depositors at 
Butte, Mont., are foreign born, and 
three-fourths of the deposits are in their 
names. One-half of the depositors in 
Chicago are foreign born, and to their 
eredit stamd three-fourths of the de- 
i : The prediction that the pos- 
tal savings system would Keep on this 
side of the Atlantic enormous sums 
which had hitherto gone abroad has been 
fulfilled. 


INSURANCE 


LIFE INSUBANCE 
Werxpeit M. Stroxe 


General The history of life imsur- 
ance im 1913 has beem one of satis-| 
factory and mot very eventful prog 
ress. interfered with somewhat by the 
fimancial depression that has existed | 
during the greater part of the year-| 
While statistics are not available till 
some time after the end of the year. 
it is known that, though some of the 
largest companies will show increases 
im the amount of new busimess, many 
companies will fall short of the pre 
vious year, and it is doubtful if the 
total mew business will show much if 
amy increase. A result. however. as 
good as is now indicated. may proper- 
ly be regarded as very favorable for a 
year in which there has been such 
great caution im all kinds of commit- 
ments. 

The straitened fimancial condition, 
and the need for ready money. has 
beem seem im the rapid imerease in 
loans om policies during the year- 
While im recent years each year has 
seen a large imerease, in almost all 
companies, of the policy loans over the 
previous year, the imerease during 
1913 has beem at a considerably more 
rapid rate than im the years preced- 
img As was explained at some 

im the Year Boox for 1912 (p. 
353), the ultimate effect of policy 
loams is apt to be, after a few years, 
the surrender of the policy. In con 
sequence, am imerease in loans such 
as that taking place during 1913 is) 
positively detrimental, and will mean 
more surrenders in later years- 

Por several years some of the im 
surance commissioners have held that 
the promising im the policy contract 
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of the right to obtain loam or sur 
render values, practically on 
constitutes a danger to the company 
in times of financial depression or 
panic. Minnesota and Connecticut 
have now passed statutes requiring ~ 


| that policies shall reserve to the m- 


surance companies the right to defer 
the making of any loan or paying of 
any cash surrender value 60 days or 
more from the date of application. 
Such a statute indicates a i 
contrast in the present attitude to 
that of six or seven yegrs ago, when 
statutes were multiplied requiring the 
companies to give surrender values 
and loans nearly up to the full re- 
serve. It indicates a realization that 
the guaranty of too great surrender 
and loan privileges to the polieyhold- 
ers may be against the best interests 
of the policyholders as a whole. 

If we turn to the statistics given on 
a subsequent page, ending with those - 
for the year 1912, we find that the 
totals under every one of the head- 
ings have increased in each year from 
the preceding year, and we further 
find that, in general, the progress 
has been quite uniform. If the sta- 
tisties for 1913 were available, we 
should undoubtedly find the tenden- 
cies very much the same, 


except as 
| modified somewhat by the effect of the 


financial depression of the year.. 
Income Tax—The income tax as 
applied to the incomes of life-insur- 
ance companies will not differ greatly 
in its effect from the corporation tax 
and is, on the whole perhaps, more 
favorable to them. As regards the 
payments by the companies on ac- 
count of policies the bill, as finally 
passed. makes practically all these ex- 
empt from the tax. Under the first 
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draft of the bill, however, it appeared 
as if nearly all such payments, even 
the payment of the amount of the 
policy to the beneficiary on the death 
of the insured, would be taxed as part 
of the income of the payee, and it was 
only after strentous protests from 
the companies, and more particularly 
from the policyholders, that this was 
changed. 

State Insurance.—In 1911 the state 
of Wisconsin started a scheme of 
state insurance, as explained in the 
YEAR Book for 1912 (p. 355). The 
200 applications for insurance re- 
quired before policies could be is- 
sued were not obtained until October, 
1913, so that the real operation of 
the scheme is just begun. The ex- 
ponents of the scheme believe that 
the savings in agents’ commissions 
and in the salaries of officers will give 
cheap insurance. As tending to pre- 
vent this result are: (1) the probabil- 
ity of a high mortality because of a 
lack of special training of the medical 
examiners and of the officers who pass 
on the desirability of the risks, and 
because of the poorer average of the 
risks who seek insurance themselves 
as compared with those induced to 
apply by agents’ efforts; and (2) the 
probability, if no agents are employed, 
of an amount of business too small 
to be conducted economically. This 
latter probability is now emphasized 
by the length of time it has taken 
to obtain a few applications, notwith- 
standing the great amount of free 
advertising the scheme has received 
through the press. 

Mortality Investigation—A great 
mortality investigation is now in 
progress, and some of its fruits are 
shown in the publication of the first 
three volumes of results. It is the 
Medico-Actuarial Investigation, un- 
dertaken jointly by the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors and 
_ the Actuarial Society of America. 

Until recent years, important mor- 
tality investigations have been for 
the purpose of forming mortality 
tables. Quite recently it has been rec- 
ognized that the greatest progress was 
to be obtained, for the present at 
least, by special investigations, such 
as the mortality of different selected 


general mortality tables in which all 
classes of insured lives were combined. 
In 1903 the results of the Specialized 
Investigation, a large and important 
investigation along similar lines by 
the Actuarial Society of America, 
were published. The present investi- 
gation is of even greater scope than 
the Specialized Investigation and is 
participated in by 43 companies of 
the United States and Canada, in- 
eluding practically all of the impor- 
tant companies of both countries. 
While the general mortality of the 
companies participating has been ob- 
tained, to a certain extent, in order 
to have the appropriate standard 
with which to compare the mortality 
in special classes, no general mortal- 
ity table is to be formed. Some idea 
of the scope of the investigation will 
be seen from an enumeration of a 
few of the subjects and classes inves- 
tigated, such as weight with reference 
to height and age, causes of death, 
overweights, underweights, large men, 
small men, married women, unmar- 
ried women, family history of tuber- 
culosis, different classes of miners, 
different classes of employees in the 
iron business, and -different races. 
Group Insurance.—One of the new 
departures has been the active taking 
up of group insurance by- several 
prominent companies. Under this 
scheme a homogeneous group, such. 
for instance, as the employees of a 
department store, are all insured 
without medical examination, the rate 
charged not being necessarily the same 
as that where medical examination is 
furnished. The theory on which in- 
surance is thus given without medical 
examination is that where all the 
persons of a group are insured, par- 
ticularly of a group employed active- 
ly, the company will get risks of 
which the average is at least as good 
as the average of population and 
probably better. since all these per- 
sons are in sufficiently good health 
to fulfill the conditions of their em- 
ployment in active service. It is not 
at all the same as offering. generally. 
insurance without medical examina- 
tion, because it does not give the op- 
portunity of selection against the 
company. The taking up of group in- 


classes and the effect of different in-| surance in this way has aroused con- 
fluences, rather than by forming new! siderable opposition in fraternal in- 
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surance circles, where it seems to be 
regarded as a trespassing on the 
ground of fraternal societies. 

Dividends.—One of the most satis- 
factory features of the healthful de- 
velopments of insurance since 1906 is 
the increase in the annual dividends 
to. policyholders. For several years 
the dividends advanced rapidly in 
amount until a high level was reached 
and this level is being maintained. 
The total amount of dividends paid 
to policyholders has shown an eyen 
greater increase than the amounts of 
the individual dividends themselves, 
due largely to the fact that a much 
greater number of deferred-dividend 
policies are coming to the end of the 
dividend period now than six or seven 
years ago. It is probable that in 1913 
the total dividends to policyholders 
have been in the neighborhood of $95,- 
000,000 for companies reporting to 
the state of New York, considerably 
more than twice the amount paid in 
1907. 

The old rivalry between companies 
for amount of new business, resulting 


in excessive commissions to attract | 


agents, has been changed largely to a 
rivalry as to which can show the best 
returns in dividends to its policyhold- 
ers, and, consequently, the lowest ac- 
tual cost of insurance. The disad- 
vantages and dangers of the old rival- 
ry are too well known to require com- 
ment; the rivalry in the matter of 
dividend payments also is not with- 
out its danger. That danger is the 
same that occurs in all lines of busi- 
ness—the temptation to pay larger 


dividends than the company can af- | 


ford. With the present state supervi- 
sion and statutory requirements, this 
is hardly likely to be serious, but 
might easily result in keeping surplus 
or contingent guarantee funds down 
to a lower point than they should 
be, and thus threaten, not the sol- 
vency, but the best success of the 
company. 


Problems.—The chief problem con- 
fronting insurance companies at the 
present time, and which is likely to 
be a continuing problem, is the one 
referred to at length in the YEAR 
Boox for 1912 (p. 353), that of loans, 


to which, perhaps, we should add, that | 


of surrenders and lapses. The sur- 
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to a large extent wastage in life in- 
surance, and the objection to policy 
loans is the extent to which they con- 
tribute to later surrenders by the 
loading up of the insured with in- 
terest in addition to his premiums, 
perhaps in order to obtain money for 
some far from necessary expenditure. 
When we speak of the surrender or 
lapse of policies as resulting in most 
of the wastage in the business, it must 
be remembered that a large part of 
the expense that the policy causes 
comes in the first year, and nearly 
all in the first few years; conse- 
quently, if a policy is taken out and 
carried a few years, and then lapsed 
or surrendered, this policy has caused 
very nearly as much expense as it 
would were it kept in force for many 
years, and for this, of course, the pol- 
icyholder must in some way pay. A 
scrutiny of the two columns of sur- 
renders and lapses for companies re- 
porting to the state of New York 
in the table below gives an idea 
what a tremendous waste there is. 
Some part of the surrenders is doubt- 
less necessary, because of financial 
inability to continue the poliey or 
because the object for which the pol- 
icy was taken out no longer exists. 
A much larger part of the surrenders, 
however, undoubtedly comes either 
from the piling up of loans on the 
policies or from the direct attraction 
of the high surrender values now 
given by all companies. 
Taxation—One of the difficulties 
with which life insurance has to con- 
tend is that it is not generally real- 
ized that participating insurance is 


| in ‘its essence a codperative scheme of 


obtaining insurance at cost; this is 
true in the well-conducted stock com- 
panies which issue participating in- 
well as in the mutual 
companies. As a result, undoubtedly, 
of such misunderstanding, all com- 
panies are taxed by the different states 


on their premium receipts, apparently 


on the theory that the tax thus paid 
comes out of the profits of a big cor- 
poration. On the contrary, it comes 
directly from the policyholders. Pro- 
vision for dependents is really philan- 
thropic in its nature, and should have 
the utmost support and encourage- 
ment from the state, which otherwise 


renders and lapses we may consider) might frequently have to provide by 
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state charity for those dependents. 
In England -this is recognized by ‘the 
specific allowance of amounts paid for 
insurance as a deduction from taxable 
income. The various states of this 
country, on the,contrary, tax the in- 
sured for the right to make a philan- 
thropic use of the amount he pays for 
insurance, taking, on an average, 
more than $1.50 out of every $100 
thus paid. Considerable publicity 
has been given to the illogical nature 
and inconsistency of such taxés, but 


so far without producing any-~ likeli- 
hood of their being repealed by the 


various states which have imposed 
them. 

Statistics—Tables of statistics for 
1912 and previous years are given 
below. The most striking thing 
about these statistics is the magni- 
tude of the amounts of insurance and 
other amounts involved, these being 
so large that in order to have the 
table a convenient size it is necessary 
to give results to millions only, and 
the steady increase in these amounts 
from year to year. The statistics 
here given are taken from the Insur- 
ance Year Book, 


STATISTICS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
(United States Companies) 


End of Year ee BR oy aot wo) 
se (7 az_| 2. | BSel del do la o 
) ay a eo oo aa a. @ 
wd |Pio] ae | S22] 8a | BSS) see] 22 | eens 
YEAR et Bae 3a 5.22 aS Ziesetd ease 3:5 52 3:5 
EE: aes| pe | 82 | oe |eSe lesa] Se | Borg 
i) am iS | RSs a8 | yor as Be oS 
ro) Oa J Wee Res 7 Sa, i) S << 
7 a gl SS ese EB a mb 
~ 
OE? at Gare See 248 | $4,407 | $621 $672 $893 $447 $628 | $2,405 | $15,559 
yA iS 239 ,163 603 632 834 414 569 2,101 14,577 
POLO NG's. cy waco 211 3,874 557 593 779 387 540 1,846 13,233 
ROD) caree eyes 189 3,643 545 565 748 360 505 1,694 12,513 
BOOS). . x's eens 161 3,399 484 545 704 336 468 1,481 11,873 
INOS oo cin tes 3 156 3,065 344 532 678 304 439 1,363 11,504 
1Includes amounts set apart for payment of dividends to policyholders during following 
year. 
2 Includes industrial business in 31 companies. 
3 Does not include industrial business. 
SURRENDERS, LAPSES, LOANS AND DIVIDENDS 
(Life Companies Reporting to State of New York Only) 
De on | 33 
«“ 9 “~ as Pon 35 = 
| j Lee = Gy ae eae) ag @ | 2293 
a | gees | espe | 408 | Bes | 8388 
— seba| asee| ace | She | 2Bse 
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$276 $366 $548 $88 $84 
252 325 507 80 75 
236 277 465 72 72 
250 270 420 62 73 
250 314 390 52 71 
213 307 326 45 55 
Industrial Insurance.—The statis-; 1912 in the neighborhood of 50 per 


tics for this form of insurance, so 
important to the working classes, 
show a steady growth from year to 
year in amount of new insurance is- 
sued, insurance in force, and losses 
paid, each of which is for the year 


cent. greater than in 1907. Beyond 
this steady progress leading to the 
enormous amounts shown in the table 
below, made up mostly from policies 
of not over $100 or $200 each, there 
are no important facts to mention. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


INSURANCE 


(United States Companies) 


INSURANCE IN ForRcE 


av Enp or Yrar Premiums | Losses 


YEAR Number of New Recavwed Paid 
i Business eCEhye Paid 
Companies aii) at ae Amount | (millions) | (millions) 
(millions) | (millions) 

31 $840 26 $3,707 $199 $53 

32 785 24 3,423 183 50 

22 749 23 3,179 171 47 

22 806 21 2,967 157 42 

20 606 19 2,668 144 39 

18 575 18 2,576 139 38 


Fraternal Insurance.—An important 
event in fraternal insurance is the 
consolidation of the two great asso- 
ciations, the National Fraternal Con- 
gress and the Associated Fraternities 
of America. The former and larger 
of these associations was organized 
some years ago, the membership con- 
sisting of practically all the older 
and larger fraternal orders. The lat- 
ter is a more recent organization and 
is composed of the newer and smaller 
orders. For some years there has 
been considerable rivalry between 
these associations growing out of the 
supposed conflicting interests of the 
new and the old, but the necessity 
for the adoption of more nearly ade- 
quate rates by fraternal societies has 
brought them together. 

The consolidated organization is en- 
listed in the support of the “Mobile 
bill.” The history of fraternal in- 
surance for the last year or two 
largely centers around this bill. In 
its original form it provided for a 
valuation in 1917 and the gradual 
making up from then of whatever 
deficit then appeared in the assets as 
compared with the necessary reserve, 
thus requiring, from that time at 
least, the charging of adequate rates. 
In its original form it was adopted 
by a number of states. The require- 
ments of this form, however, seemed 
too severe for many of the orders, and 
in consequence a modification of the 
form has been adopted which, while 
striving. for the same general object 
makes much less rigorous demands 
but will, nevertheless, result in much 
‘more nearly adequate rates than the 
present, and put the societies on a 
better basis. In general it may be 


said that the bill has now the sup- 
port of all the leading orders and 
the united approval of the insurance 
commissioners. Hither in its origi- 
nal form or as modified, the bill has 
been enacted by 23 states and by 
reason of official rulings the princi- 
ples of the bill are supported and 
virtually enforced in a total of 34 
states. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of this bill a valuation of as- 
sets and liabilities was submitted for 
Dec. 31, 1912. This shows a great 
deficit in the assets of most of the or- 
ganizations compared with the assets 
they should have. 

Only a few of the societies have, 
as yet, undertaken to establish ade- 
quate premiums, which, of necessity, 
will be much larger than the former 
assessment rates. As anticipated, 
wherever the adoption of increased 
rates has been undertaken it has re- 
sulted in much dissatisfaction and 
considerable loss of membership. The 
Modern Woodmen of America, as the 
largest and one of the oldest of the 
orders, was cited an illustration in the 
YEAR Boox for 1912 (p. 355). It 
adopted increased rates to be applied 
to old members beginning with 1913, 
but an injunction was obtained in 
Illinois, its home state, prohibiting 
the enforcement of the new rates and 
contributions have been continued on 
the old basis to await the result of 
an appeal. Nevertheless the mere agi- 
tation of the question resulted in a 
large loss in membership. Although 
$42,225,000 new insurance was issued 
during 1912 the net loss for the year 


While comparatively few of the 
fraternal orders are, as yet, under- 
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taking to increase their rates, the| and amount of business in force with 
accompanying statistics for 1912 show| those of the life-insurance companies, 
a large loss of business in force at|the figures for new business being 
the end of the year as compared with| about one-half and the figures for 
1911. The importance of the fra-| business in force nearly two-thirds of 
ternal orders may best be seen by/| the corresponding figures for the life- 
comparing the figures of new business! insurance companies. 


FRATERNAL INSURANCE 
(United States Orders) 


= 2 A359] o@ 
Pi a 
2 eg Sin Se jaa | sa | 38 | p58 85] 28s 

55 oie a6 AS | BES | 2 6 2 | $383] gag 
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1912 397 $123 $132 $95 $114 $163 | $1,023! gl $9,472 
1911. 396 117 130 84 113 148 1,200 10 9,839 
1910. 497 114 128 92 110 129 1,331 8 9,562 
1909. 645 82 120 89 104 117 5203 a 8,920 
ae 547 104 115 84 98 104 1,120 if 8,438 
BAMENT Sais sieuesn, ences | 543 98 116 81 96 85 1,212 7 8,079 


1 Decrease as compared with 1911 is partly due to incomplete figures from some of the orders. 


PROPERTY AND CASUALTY | for cither of the two preceding years. 
INSURANCE This more favorable showing, how- 
iy ever, is not reflected in the aggregate 
Ss oy, HUE ee dividends paid, which pore neal 
Fire and Marine Insurance.—A nor-| $1,000,000 less than in 1911, and over 
mal growth in the volume of fire in-| $3,000,000 less than in 1910. On the 
surance can be reported for the year| other hand, the companies increased 
1912. The 1913 issue of the Inswr-| their total assets during 1912 by over 
ance Year Book furnishes a compila- | $30,000,000, and their surplus by 
tion of data for the same number of | nearly $10,000,000. 
fire, fire-marine and marine companies; An examination of the summary of 
and Lloyds organizations as in the! the business of 234 fire, fire-marine 
preceding year, namely, 621. The; and marine companies doing business 
total risks covered by these companies | in New York, as furnished in the last 
during 1912 amounted to $48,840,386,-| annual report of the New York State 
151, and increase of $2,503,393,501 | Insurance Department, shows an in- 
over 1911 and $5,716,000,000 over | crease of $51,517,662 in admitted as- 
1910. -Net premiums aggregated] sets as compared with the returns of 
$371,626,000, or over $13,000,000 in| 1911, and an increase of $27,477,920 
excess of those received during 1911,| in income and of $23,944,413 in dis- 
while those of 1911 exceeded those; bursements; it should be noted, how- 
of 1910 by only $6,187,000. Total| ever, that 21 more companies reported 
income amounted to $410,760,000, or) in 1912 thanin 1911. Premiums writ- 
$17,794,000 more than in 1911. Paid-} ten increased $26,500,000, while the 
for losses, on the other hand, stood| losses paid show an increase of about 
at $190,073,000, or only $5,156,000 in| $7,000,000. As summarized by the 
excess of the preceding year, whereas| United States Review, this summary 
during 1911 there was an increase of| would seem to show “that while the 
$16,544,000 over 1910. Paid-for ex-| business of 1912 produced more satis- 
enses also increased during 1912 by | factory results from an underwriting 
5,264,000. Thus, as regards under-| standpoint than that of the preceding 
writing profits, the showing for 1912] year, the lower values of the securities 
is considerably more favorable than! owned by the companies, however, 
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XIV. 
FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(Compiled from the Insurance Year Book) 
“mn = 2S g_ => = => = => Sox Lo 
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1912. 621 |3$96,944|$784,478]$292,893)$371,626|$410,760/$190,073|$32,526|$136,738|$359,338 
1911. 621 97,703) 754,344; 283,201] 358,623] 392,966} 184,917 .291| 129,474| 347, 
1910. 628 94,918] 713,138) 263,867| 352,436] 385,657) 168,433) 35,905) 124,878] 329,218 
1909. 636 87,638] 668,194] 243,414) 333,862) 365,264] 156,369} 31,217) 116,964) 304,552 
1908. 636 84,704! 611,752} 211,989] 313,329] 339,068] 167,354| 28,655) 111,314] 307,223 


fully offset the increased trade profit 
of the business when the aggregate 
gain in surplus is considered.” 

Fire Losses.——From the following | 
comparative table, compiled from the | 
earefully kept records of the Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial Bulle- 
tin, it will be seen that the 1913 fire 
losses to the end of August, in the 
United States and Canada, are within 
about $3,000,000 of the heavy loss for 
the first eight months of 1912. As 
regards the first eight months of the 


years 1911, 1912, and 1913, the losses 
aggregated $167,665,550, $163,750,350, 
and $160,537,250 respectively. For 
the full years of 1911 and 1912 the 
losses amounted to $234,337,250 and 
$225,320.600. Despite the increasing 
efforts of various agencies during re- 
cent years to limit the number and 
size of fires, the absolute amount of 
waste has declined but slightly, the 
per capita loss in this country still 
exceeding that of leading European 
countries by from five to six times. 


FIRE LOSSES 


Q 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
VARUBTY > hous tote sisies $22,735,000 | $15,175,400 | $21,922,450 | $35,653,150 | $20,193,520 
MEDTNALY.. tens aisle peas 16,131,000 15,489,350 16,415,000 28,601,650 ,084,600 
MiArGh 5. aagy praca cera 13,795,400 18,465,550 31,569,800 16,650,850 17,511,000 
PAU aera knee toh 19,345,300 18,091,800 17,670,550 16,349,400 16,738,250 
DM AY)cparhae ers te: teeta: 17,360,400 18,823,200 21,422,000 21,013,950 17,225,850 
RAL Soe ST an ET EV e ge 14,435,950 13,183,600 20,691,950 16,103,450 24,942,700 
LY cirri: ard are 15,830,900 26,847,900 25,301,150 15,219,100 20,660,900 
J NUP AC Lae ae oie Pot cee ee 16,423,000 | 21,570,550 12,662,650 14,158,800 21,180,700 
September. ........04- 15,043,000 11,700,000 11,333,250 13,779,300 17,919,300 
OCtober TS aoc etopss oe 17,765,200 37,188,300 13,945,000 13,651,650 14,932,750 
November. sc, ..cast ro 14,808,550 16,407,000 18,680,600 16,172,300 15,207,600 
ADE CAMDEL matter | 19,975,500 21,528,000, | 22,722,850 | 22,722,850 16,126,150 


COMBINED RISKS OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN COMPANIES 
(Insurance Year Book) 


Amount Premiums Rate 
Covered Charged per $100 
$23,165,057,376 $239 ,588,817 $1.0342 
24,318,694,589 267,176,484 1.0986 
25,973,182,459 292,346,846 1.1255 
27,799,253,420 314,812,135 1.1324 
30,096, 204,349 342,215,356 1.1371 
32,278,524,682 365,135,773 1.1312 
35,375,319,820 402,874,727 1.1389 
37,155,734,649 417,671,225 1.1241 
39,951,263,796 442,415,111 1.1074 
43,123,801,572 464,616,777 1.0774 
46,276,992,650 491,072,474 1.0612 
48,840,386,151 514,594,534 1.0536 
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Missouri’s Anti-Trust Law.— The 
sweeping anti-trust law of Missouri, 
approved March 29, 1913, to take ef- 
fect 90 days after the adjournment of 
the legislature on March 24, was the 
chief insurance topic of discussion of 
the year in the insurance and, com- 
mercial press of the country. This 
act, having for its purpose the sup- 


pression of “pools, trusts, conspiracies | 


and discriminations,’ was considered 
so drastic by the fire-insurance com- 
panies that the managements of the 


companies declined to take the risk | 


of imprisonment for felony, and de- 
cided to discontinue writing business 
in the state. 

The drastic character of the law 
may be indicated by extracts from its 
leading sections. It provided that: 


Any person who shall create, enter 
into, become a member of, or partici- 
pate in any pool, trust, agreement, com- 
bination, confederation, or understand- 
ing with any person or persons to regu- 
late, control or fix... the price or 
premium to be paid for insuring prop- 
erty against loss or damage by fire, 
lightning or storm, or to maintain said 
price when so regulated or fixed... 
shall be deemed and adjudged guilty of 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade, and 
be punished as provided for in this arti- 


arrangements, contracts, agree- 
ments, combinations or understandings 
made or entered into between any two 
or more persons, designed or made with 
a view to lessen, or which tend to 
lessen .. . free competition in ... with 
a view to increase, or which tend to 
Increase ... the price or premium to 
be paid for insuring property against 
loss or damage by fire, lightning» or 
storm, are hereby declared to be against 
public policy, unlawful and void. 


Violations of the act were declared 
to constitute a felony. Any person 


convicted for any act prohibited or | 


declared unlawful by the law, was to 
be punished by “imprisonment in the 
penitentiary not exceeding five years, 
or by imprisonment in the county 
jail not exceeding one year, or by a 
fine of not less than $500 nor more 
than $5,000, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment.” Any corporation cre- 


ated or organized under the laws of | 


Missouri could, upon conviction for 
any violation of the act, be declared 
by the court to have forfeited its 
corporate rights and franchises. On 


the other hand, any outside company | 


doing business in Missouri could, up- 
on conviction for violation of the law, 


have its right and privilege to do any 
business in the state forfeited. More- 
over, the court could also by judg- 
ment and decree “declare all or any 
part of the property in this state of 
such corporation to be forfeited unto 
the state, or in lieu of the forfeiture 
of its right and privilege to do busi- 
ness in this state, or in lieu of for- 
feiture of all or any part of the 
property of such corporation, assess 
against it a’fine... .” 

Among the remaining drastic fea- 
tures of the act against which insur- 
ance companies took the greatest ex- 
ception, two sections relating respec- 
tively to the information upon which 
the indictment or felony may be 
found, and the method of prosecuting 
the companies, provided the follow- 


ing: 


In any indictment or information for 
the violation of any of the provisions 
of this article, or for the doing of any- 
thing forbidden or declared unlawful by 
the provisions of this article, it shall 
be sufficient to allege that any person 
or persons have created, entered into, 
become members’ of or participated in 
any pool, trust, agreement, combination, 
confederation or understanding ... and 
it shall not be necessary to allege how, 
when or where such pool, trust, agree- 
ment, combination, confederation or un- 
derstanding was effected. 

In any proceeding against or prose- 
eution of any insurance company under 
the provisions of this article, it shall be 
prima facie evidence that such company 
is a member of a pool, trust, agreement, 
confederation or understanding to con- 
trol, effect, or fix the price or premium 
to be paid for insuring property against 
loss’ or damage by fire, lightning or 
storm, if it be shown that such company 
or any agent or representative thereof 
in writing insurance has used ‘any in- 
surance rate, or made use of or con- 
sulted any rate book, paper or card 
containing any insurance rate, prepared, 
published, kept or furnished by any per- 
son, association of persons or bureau 
puplored by, representing or acting on 
ehalf of any other insurance company 
or association in and about the making 
and publishing of insurance rates for 
use in any portion of this state. 


In view of this law, the companies 
belonging to the Western Insurance 
Bureau and the Western Union, about 
185 in number, unanimously adopted 
a resolution to suspend writing fire- 
insurance risks in .Missouri on and 
after April 30, 1913. The attitude of 
the companies in reaching this deci- 
sion is indicated by the declaration 
of the companies of the Western In- 
surance Bureau that they had taken 
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the advice of counsel relative to the 
law, and while keenly desiring to do 
business in the state, they were com- 
pelled to conclude that they could 
not transact business under the 
“harsh and unusual provisions of the 
law without being in jeopardy of 
prosecution and conviction, even 
though as law-abiding companies they 
should conscientiously endeavor to 
obey the law in letter and in spirit.” 
They therefore concluded “each for 
ourselves” to cease granting insurance 
on April 30, 1913, either directly or 
indirectly, and to maintain this atti- 
tude ‘‘until some safe and practicable 
method of doing business in the state 
shall have been devised.” It may be 
added that there was little to restrain 
the companies from suspending the 
writings of business in the future be- 
cause losses in Missouri, according to 
the state’s insurance report, amounted 
to 76.5 per cent. of the permiums in 
1911 and 70.9 per cent. in 1912. As 
one prominent insurance journal 
states, the fire insurance companies 
paid out $1.15 in losses and expenses, 


during the years 1911 and 1912, for | 


every dollar of premiums they reeeived 
in Missouri. 

Following the determination of the 
companies to suspend doing business 
in the state, a violent controversy 
arose between the companies and cer- 
tain Missouri state officials. Judging 
from the numerous press accounts of 
the controversy, the state officials at 
first declared the attitude of the in- 
surance companies to be one of bluff, 


and threatened the companies in vari- | 
| that pending suits against the com- 


ous ways if they carried into effect 
their intention of withdrawing from 
the state. 
was quoted as declaring that any 
company withdrawing from the state 
would never be allowed to return so 


long as it was in his power to pre- | 


vent it. The Superintendent of In- 
surance was quoted as having con- 


eluded to revoke the license of any 
company that suspended writing in-| 
Various suits | 


surance in the state. 
were also brought against the com- 
panies, and the Supreme Court of 
the state rendered a decision declar- 
ing that 130 companies of the United 
States and foreign countries were 
guilty of being parties to a conspiracy 
to violate the law of Missouri by hav- 


The Governor of the state | 


ing agreed to suspend the writing of 
insurance. On the other hand, the ab- 
sence of protection to the vast prop- 
erty interests of the state, especially 
in St. Louis, caused representative 
bankers and business men to make 
strenuous efforts to induce the Gov- 
ernor to convene the legislature in 
special session with 2 view to repeal- 
ing or modifying the law. These ef- 
forts proving unsuccessful, various 
business organizations in the large 
cities of the state undertook to carry 
through a referendum petition with 
a view to suspending the operation of 
the law and of permanently defeating 
it at the polls. They also undertook 
to raise the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the act. 

The situation was finally cleared by 
a compromise by which nearly all 
the companies resumed the acceptance 


| of new risks on Aug. 19, on the con- 


dition and understanding that the 
Attorney-General of the state would 
hold the obnoxious provisions of the 
act to be unenforcible on the ground 
that they were in conflict with the 
state constitution; and also under an 
agreement by the Attorney-General, 
seconded by the Governor, that no 


| attempt would be made by the state’s 


legal department to enforce the law, 
and that such action would not be 
permitted on the part of other public 
prosecutors. According to the insur- 
ance press the Attorney-General of 
the state, in a written opinion deliy- 
ered to a representative of the com- 
panies, stated that the “prima facie 
evidence: section” is illegal and void, 


panies were to be dismissed, and that 
“if any prosecutions are instituted by 
prosecuting officers in any of the 
counties of Missouri charging a viola- 
tion of the law by the use of the 
same rates by two or more companies 
he will intervene and dismiss the 
suits, as he has the power to do as 
Attorney-General.” He is further 
quoted as having stated that in his 
opinion it is lawful tor the companies 
to maintain- bureaus for the ascer- 
tainment of proper rates, and that 
hereafter companies may continue to 
do business in Missouri in the same 
manner as in other states having 
anti-trust laws. The Governor, on 
the other hand, is declared to have 
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expressed his intention of appointing 
a commission of business men, of 
which the Insurance Commissioner 
will be a member, to study the sub- 
ject of insurance and to examine the 
laws of other states, with. a view to 
making recommendations for progres- 
sive and beneficial legislation on the 
subject of insurance at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature. 

Revision of the Standard Fire Pol- 
icy.—In the early part of 1913 a com- 
mittee of the National Convention of 
Fire Insurance Commissioners com- 
pleted its revision of the New York 
standard form of fire insurance pol- 
icy. The language of the policy was 
altered as little as possible, but with 
a view to greater clearness the sub- 
ject matter was arranged under head- 
ings and grouped in such a manner 
that all matters which apply before 
a loss takes place, or which become 
operative after a loss occurs, would 
be brought together. The arbitration 
clause was slightly changed, the com- 
mittee having decided to adopt the 
suggestion that the third person be 
appointed by the supervising insur- 
ance office of the state instead of by 
the court. 

The National Fire Prevention Con- 
vention.—A so-called Fire Waste Con- 
gress, the first of its kind, was held in 
Philadelphia from Oct. 13 to 18 under 
the auspices of the Fire Prevention 
Commission of the Philadelphia De- 
partment of Public Safety. It was at- 
tended by Federal, state and munici- 
pal officials interested in the subject 
of fire insurance, representatives of 
all the important trade, civic, labor 
and business associations, as well as 
by representatives of the leading in- 
surance organizations of the country. 
The programme was a very elaborate 
one and covered the entire subject of 
fire waste. 

Insurance Federations.—The organ- 
ization of two insurance federations 
during 1913 has been announced by 
the insurance press, namely, those of 
Ohio and Missouri. W. S. Diggs, 
president of the Insurance Federation 
of Ohio, announced in August that 
the membership is rapidly including 
the 25,000 insurance men of the state. 
The Federation was organized with 
the idea that the interests of policy- 
holders, agents and companies are one, 


and that in working for the interests 
of policyholders, the agents and com- 
panies are furthering their own in- 
terests. Briefly outlined, the chief 
purposes of the organization have 
been stated as follows: 


To educate the public to a fair view 
of proper insurance methods. » 

To promote and protect the interests 
of the insurer and the insured. 

To eliminate and correct all evils or 
abuses which may creep into the insur- 
ance business. 

To educate and inform the public as 
to the particular benefit of each form of 
insurance and thus make it easier for 
the insurance writer to procure business. 

To codperate with the public in the 
enactment and enforcement of just and 
beneficial insurance laws. 


A similar federation is being formed 
in Missouri, the principles of the or- 
ganization being similar to those 
stated above, and according to the 
press it is believed that the new or- 
ganization will do much to prevent 
a repetition of the enactment of laws 
such as the anti-trust law already dis- 
eussed. Indiana, according to reports, 
is to organize a similar federation. 

Liability Insurance.—In the 1912 is- 
sue of the YEAR Book (p. 361) refer- 
ence was made to the remarkable 
growth of this form of insurance, due 
mainly to the enactment of more dras- 
tis employers’-liability laws. The 
number of companies writing this 
form of insurance in the United 
States, it was shown, increased from 
32 in 1911 to 45 in 1912, while the 
premium income increased from $28,- 
652,624 to $35,002,490. During 1912 
the number of companies writing lia- 
bility insurance in the United States 
increased by only two, but the in- 
creased net premium income for the 
year clearly demonstrates the con- 
tinued rapid growth of the business. 
For all liability lines the net pre- 
miums written in 1912, excluding the 
premiums on automobile damage risks, 
amounted to $49,276,079. Paid losses, 
on the other hand, totaled $25,622,- 
503, as compared with $16,548,724 in 
1911, the loss ratio being 52 per cent. 
as compared with 57.7 per cent. in 
1911 and 1910. 

Numerous state commissions con- 
sidered employers’-liability legislation 
during 1912 and a full abstract of the 
reports of these commissions, as well 
as the acts which went into effect 
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during 1912 and 1913, is presented by | 
Edwin DeLeon in his review in the | 
Insurance Year Book for 1913. The. 
important legislative recommendations | 
and acts of the year affecting liability 
insurance are briefly summarized in 
the following paragraphs. The pro- 
visions of the acts relating to the 
compensation of workmen are reviewed | 
on another page (see XVII, Labor | 
Legislation) . 

1. In December, 1912, the Indus- | 
trial Accidents Commission of Penn- 
sylvania, appointed for this special 
purpose, recommended an _ elective! 
workmen’s compensation act similar 
to the law of New Jersey. An Em-| 
ployers’ Mutual Liability Insurance | 
Association to work in competition | 
with the casualty companies was also_ 
recommended. The legislature, how- | 
ever, adjourned the session of 1913) 
without enacting the bills recom-| 
mended. 

2. A commission appointed by the 
legislature of Nebraska recommended | 
at the close of 1912 an elective sys- | 
tem of compensation, to be managed | 
by the Labor Commissioner and to 
cover state and governmental agencies 
and all employers employing five or 
more persons, except domestic sery- 
ants and farm laborers. An act based 
on this report went into effect on 
July 17. Employers are permitted 
to insure their liability in any stock 
or mutual company legally transact- 
ing business in the state, but every 
policy has to cover the entire liability 
under the act. 

3. A commission appointed by the | 
legislature of Iowa recommended a 
compensation act, elective as to all 
private employers and compulsory as 
to the state and municipalities, to be 
supervised by an industrial commis- 
sion, which was enacted in 1913 to 
take effect on July 1, 1914. Excep- 
tion is made of domestic servants, 
farm laborers. casual employees and 
clerical and office positions. Employ- 
ers may take insurance in a company 
or association legally transacting busi- 
ness in the state, or may make agree- 
ments with their workmen for a sched- 
ule of compensation in lieu of that 
stipulated in the act, provided the 
full benefits of the act are secured 
under such agreement. 

4. A commission appointed by the 
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legislature of Minnesota recommended 
a compensation act at the close of 
1912, to be administered by the Labor 
Commissioner, which was enacted 
(Ch. 467) and went into effect on 
Oct. 1. In general outline the act 
is similar to that of Iowa. 

5. A commission appointed by the 
legislature of West Virginia recom- 
mended a compensation law, provid- 
ing for a state insurance fund to be 
administered by the Public Service 
Commission. Employers have the op- 
tion of paying premiums into this 
fund or of assuming liability with the 
common law defenses removed. Em- 
ployees in all industries are covered, 
except domestic or agricultural sery- 
ants. 

6. Ohio amended its existing com- 
pensation law in 1913 by making it 
compulsory as regards all employers 
having five or more workmen. ‘The 


| amendment, which takes effect Jan. iy 


1914, also created an insurance fund 
to be administered by the state Lia- 
bility Board of Awards. Occupations 
are to be classified by the Board with 
reference to the hazard involved, and 
rates are to be fixed for each so as 
to maintain a solvent state fund and 
an adequate surplus. There is to be 
an adjustment every six months in 
the rates, to be based upon the experi- 
ence of each class. 


7. A commission appointed by the 
legislature of Connecticut recom- 
mended an elective compensation act, 
to be administered by a commission 
of five appointed by the Governor, . 
which was enacted and becomes effec- 
tive on Jan. 1, 1914. In accordance 
with the recommendations of most 
other states the act applies to all 
municipal and public corporations, 
and to private employers having five 
or more employees, but excluding cas- 
ual employees. Insurance to the ex- 
tent of the full ‘liability must be 
taken in some stock or mutual com- 
pany doing business in Connecticut, or 
the employer must satisfy the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of his financial 
ability to pay the required compensa- 
tion or satisfactory security must be 
filed for that purpose. 

8. A commission appointed by the 
legislature of Texas reported a com- 
pensation act to be administered by 
an Industrial Accident Board, which 
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was enacted and became effective on 
Sept. 1. The act is elective, and em- 
ployers can either insure against their 
liability in a stock or mutual insur- 
ance company, or become subscribers 
to the insurance association, the or- 
ganization of which is contemplated 
in the report of the commission. ' 

9. A commission appointed by the 
state of Nevada recommended and the 
legislature enacted an elective com- 
pensation act creating a state insur- 
ance fund, to be administered by an 
Industrial Commission. This com- 
mission is to promulgate the schedule 
of rates, and no other form of insur- 
ance is provided for employers. The 
act applies to the state and its munic- 
ipalities, and covers all employers 
having two or more employees in the 
same general employment, except do- 
mestic and agricultural servants. 
The common law defenses are abro- 
gated if any employer elects not to 
come under the act. 

10. The New York legislature 
passed an act providing for a state 
fund to be contributed to by employ- 
ers and managed and regulated by the 
state, in which employers were given 
the option of insuring their em- 
ployees. Employers were also left the 
option to insure their employees in 
liability insurance companies, if they 
so desired. This act had the support 
of the state Insurance Department 
and a majority of the employers of 
the state, representing approximately 
700,000 employees. The labor inter- 
ests, however, favored an opposition 
bill which excluded the last option 
entirely, aiming to create an insur- 
ance monopoly by the state to the 
exclusion of insurance corporations. 
The bill was vetoed by the Governor. 

11. Compensation acts were also 
passed during 1912 by the states of 
Arizona, Maryland, Michigan, New 
York and Rhode Island, and the New 
Jersey act was amended. The provi- 
sions of these new laws, with the ex- 
ception of the New York act, are 
summarized in Department XVII, La- 
bor Legislation. The New York act, 
passed in December, is reviewed in De- 
partment I, American History. 

Among the other events in the field 
of employers’-liability insurance, two 
deserve special mention: 

First, the decision of the New Jer- 


sey Supreme Court, upholding the 
constitutionality of the New Jersey 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. This 
law, at the time of its enactment, 
represented the most drastic law 
adopted in the United States and has 
been made the basis for legislation in 
a considerable number of other states 
(A. Y. B. 1911, p. 325). The act 
was declared not to be in violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, and not to im- 
pair the obligation of contracts with- 
in the meaning of the state and Fed- 
eral constitutions. Furthermore, in 
answer to the contention that the act 
violates the provision of the state 
constitution that the right of trial 
by jury shall remain inviolate, the 
Court ruled that the language of the 
constitution is to the effect that the 
right to a jury trial shall remain in- 
violate, but not that it shall be un- 
alterable, and that, therefore, trial 
by jury is not an absolute right, but 
a privilege which may be waived by 
either party. 

Second, the establishment of the Ac- 
cident Prevention Bureau by the lia- 
bility insurance companies. At first 
liability companies were obliged large- 
ly to guess at rates, but risks were 
later classified, especially through the 
activities of the Liability Conference, 
with a view to adjusting rates ap- 
proximately to the hazard involved. 
In recent years, however, there has 
been a growing sentiment in favor of 
the idea that it is to the interests 
of both underwriters and insured, 
safer to the companies and less costly 
to the employers, if efforts are made 
to avoid accidents. Such efforts nec- 
essarily involve competent and period- 
ical inspections with a view to ascer- 
taining removable causes of danger. 
The knowledge gained by such inspec- 
tions, it is apparent, would also con- 
stitute a valuable aid in the estab- 
lishment of rates, the penalizing of 
dangerous conditions and the reward- 
ing of favorable ones. For a number 
of years the companies have main- 
tained such inspections and, in the 
main, employers have not been op- 
posed to them. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to bring about greater 
efficiency in this work of conserving 
the life and health of employees. (See 
also XXIII, Engineering.) 
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Accident and Health Insurance.—| companies writing this form of in- 
The volume of business transacted by | surance in 1912 is shown below: 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


Acciwent INSURANCE 


| Heattu INSURANCE 
i 


YEAR Ratio of i 
Premiums Losses Losses to | Premiums Losses Losses to 
Premiums Premiums 
A912 ects $29,792,473 | $13,408,552 45.0 $6,339,406 | $3,126,160 49.0 
LDUE renee 27,351,626 | 11,837,347 43.2 7,101,666 3,314,301 46.6 
1910: - see 23,894,665 | 10,068,926 42.1 6,451,028 2,770,744 42.9 
1900. eiacr, 21,446,506 8,248,182 38.4 5,714,579 2,173,386 38.0 
19085 3.0 ose3 19,044,634 8,104,933 42.5 4,592,365 1,859,276 40.5 
1 
During the year 1912 two new vention of the International Associ- 
American companies confining their ation of Casualty and Surety Under- 
activities solely to this class of in-| writers, in August, 1912. e entire 


surance entered the field, while one 
foreign company was admitted to the 


United States to write accident and | 


health insurance in conjunction with 
other casualty lines. 
hand, three companies discontinued 
the business, two by reinsurance and 
one by merger. In the YeAR Boox 
for 1912 (p. 363) it was stated that, 


although premiums showed a substan- | 


tial increase in recent years, the ratio 
of losses to income reflected a con- 


siderable increase, especially in the| 


ease of health insurance. This ten- 


dency, as indicated by the table, has) 


continued during the year 1912, the 
ratio of losses to premiums in acci- 
dent insurance having increased from 
43.2 per cent. in 1911 to 45 per cent. 
in 1912, and in health insurance from 
46.6 to 49 per cent. This unfavorable 
showing is probably traceable in the 
main to the ever-growing hazard of 
the automobile. Edwin DeLeon states 
in the Insurance Year Book for 1913 
that the experience of the largest and 
oldest company in the business shows 
the losses from the automobile hazard 
to have increased from 2.9 per cent. 
of the total during the five years 
from 1902 to 1906 inclusive to 6.05 
per cent. in 1908, to 11.4 in 1909, to 
14.1 in 1910, and to 21.8 in 1911. 
Most of the leading underwriters 
during the year 1912 continued their 
efforts to eliminate unreasonable com- 
petition along the line of granting 
gratuitous benefits to policyholders. 


On the other | 


matter of adopting a standard policy 
form was referred by resolution to 
the standing committee of the per- 
sonal-accident section of the Associ- 
ation, with the idea that the com- 
mittee prepare a report by Oct. 1, 
and that the proposed policy changes 
become effective on Jan. 1, 1913. Al- 
though the resolution was adopted 
unanimously, certain companies did 
not find acceptable the standing com- 
mittee’s recommendations for changes 
in the policy, with the result that 
no definite action was taken in this 
important matter, despite the in- 
crease in the loss ratio. In the early 
part of June, however, the insurance 
press announced the terms of the 
new standard accident contract agreed 
to by the standing committee of the 
accident section of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. Their report recom- 
mended that no policy be issued with- 
out a signed application; that chil- 
dren’s insurance and beneficiary in- 
surance be eliminated; that the words 
“external afid violent” be used in con- 
nection with the phrase “accidental 
means” in the insuring clauses of the 
policy; that there be adopted a defi- 
nite accumulation benefit clause, and 
that thereafter no substitute shall be 
offered for the accumulations outlined 
in the recommendation, either by 
rider, endorsement or the issuance of 
a policy giving the accumulations in 
full, with or without an additional 


Their efforts finally took the form] premium; and that “no policy of ac- 


of united action at the annual con- 


cident insurance should be issued dur- 
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ing the year 1914 giving greater|ing from 29.3 per cent. in 1911 to 
benefits or introducing into accident |27 per cent. in 1912. It should be 
policies features providing benefits not | noted that the increase in premium 
contained in policies that are now|}income took place entirely in the 
proposed to be issued even for an ad-| surety business, the premiums from 
ditional premium.” All of the rec-| this business increasing from $7,169,- 
ommendations adopted by the stand-| 793 to $10,122,266 in 1912. Fidelity 
ing committee were submitted in the| premiums, on the other hand, declined 
form of an agreement to the various| from $10,435,719 in 1911 to $9,120,- 
companies with a request that they | 918 in 1912. 
‘affirm the action of the committee| While three companies ceased writ- 
and sign the agreement. : ing fidelity and surety risks during 
Among the remaining important | 1912 by reinsurance, at least ten new 
events relating to this form of insur-| companies entered the field. Despite 
ance should be mentioned the enact-| the increase in competition, however, 
ment of standard health and accident|no serious attempts were made to 
policy laws by New York, North Car-| cut rates or commissions. This favor- 
olina, Minnesota and Vermont, and | able condition of affairs, judging from 
the formation of the American Asso-| the insurance press, has not continued 
ciation of Accident Underwriters. The| during 1913. Toward the close of 
formal organization of this Associa-| August it was reported that one of 
tion occurred in May, and at the| the largest New York companies de- 
meeting there were present about 50 | clined to withdraw certain agents who 
representatives of health and acci-| were not working in accord with the 
dent companies from all parts of the| rules adopted by the Surety Associ- 
country. ation, and that another important 
Fidelity and Surety Insurance—)} company resigned from the Associ- 
The data of the issue of the /n-| ation on the ground that: “it did not 
surance Year Book for 1913 show} care to continue in an organization 
that the combined premiums received | which could not control its own mem- 
by fidelity and surety companies ag-| bers.” Rate wars at this particular 
gregated $19,243,184 during 1912, or| time are considered highly undesira- 
an increase of $2,285,133 over 1911.| ble in the business and for this rea- 
The losses increased from $4,980,430 | son the uncertain future of the Asso- 
in 1911 to $5,192,456, the ratio of| ciation is lamented by many under- 
losses to premiums therefore declin-| writers. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY INSURANCE 


Ratio of Losses 


Premiums Losses Se Panini 

$19,243,184 $5,192,456 27.0 
16,958,051 4,980,430 29.3 
15,473,057 2,314,899 18.1 
13,283,693 3,200,645 24.0 
12,530,922 3,826,427 30..5 


The chief problem which confronted ) every known hazard or contingency, in- 


A Y +, | cluding claims by workmen under these 
the business during 1912 was the oe compensation laws, and for the same rea- 
creasing liability of surety companies| son the general contractor shifts this 
under contractors’ construction bonds alae Page enghas peach sao — - eager’ 
2 _| ders o e sub-contractor. any o 
= states where workmen’s ss Y Sota these laws provide in specific terms that 
tion laws have been adopted. Accord-| the owner shall be directly liable under 
ing to Mr. DeLeon’s account in the aie omeatene ese eotiralys Sokal 

. employees of contractors on wor = 
1913 Insurance Year Book: oe eaBiect, with the result that the surety 
These laws materially increase the lia-| bond is conditioned for the performance 
bility of the contractor and therefore of | of all the terms of the contract, and if 
the surety company, for the owner draws liability attaches to the owner for in- 
his contract for the construction of a juries to workmen this obligation must 
building so as to provide that the con-| be assumed by the contractor and the 
tractor shall indemnify the owner against | surety company. 
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WALTER F. WILLCOx 


POPULATION 


Classification by Marital Condition. 
—During 1913 statistics showing the 
population of the United States in 
1910, distributed by marital condition, 
were given to the public. A similar 
Federal inquiry was carried to com- 
pletion for,the first time in 1890, and 
thus we now have figures covering a 
20-year period. In the total popula- 
tion of the United States the propor- 
tion of single has been steadily falling 
and that of the married steadily ris- 
ing. In 20 years the single have de- 
clined from 59.3 to 55.4 per cent. of 
the population, or nearly four per 
cent. This decrease in the second dee- 
ade was more rapid than in the first. 
Within the same period the proportion 
of married rose from 35.7 to 38.9 per 
cent. of the population. There has 
been a slight increase also in the pro- 
portion of widowed. Clearly married 
life is becoming more and more gen- 
eral. : 

In casting about for an explanation 
of these surprising figures the first 
possibility which occurs is that they 
may be connected with the decreasing 
proportion of children, or, what is an- 
other way of expressing the same fact, 
the increasing proportion of people of 
marriageable age. The correctness of 
this guess can be tested by excluding 
from the comparison all who are too 
young to marry. For this purpose 
the dividing line between children and 
adults is usually assumed to be 15 
years. The figures show, however, 
that among adults, as thus defined, 
married life has become more common 
and single life less common. The 
proportion of married among adults 
has risen in 20 years from 55.3 to 57.3 
per cent. and that of single has fallen 
from 36.9 to 34.4 per cent., while the 


proportion- of the widowed has re- 
mained about the same. Obviously 
the decreasing proportion of children 
explains a part, but only a part, of 
the increasing prevalence of married 
life. 

In the southern states, that is, the 
South-Atlantic and South-Central, the 
proportion of single persons in the 
adult population is less, and the pro- 
portion of married and of widowed is 
greater, than it is in the northern 
states, that is, the North-Atlantie 
and North-Central. The proportion of 
single in the northern states, while 
greater than in the southern, is no- 
ticeably less than in the Far West, 
and likewise the proportion of mar- 
ried in the northern states, while less 
than in the southern, is greater than 
in the West. In all sections, however, 
the proportion of single has been fall- 
ing and the proportion of married 
rising. 

Changes similar to those in progress 
in the whole country and its main 
divisions were in progress also during 
the 20 years in nearly all of the 
states; for example, among the males 
over 15 the proportion of bachelors 
decreased between 1890 and 1910 in 
every state except Minnesota and 
South Dakota; and in the same period 
the proportion of husbands increased 
in every state except Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas. The proportion of widowers 
increased in every state except North 
Dakota and Wyoming. 

The increase in the prevalence of 
married life and the decrease in the 
postponement of marriage or absti- 
nence from it are clear and country- 
wide. It might be said that these 
figures, referring as they do to all 
persons over 15 years of age, do not 
prove that marriage is taking place 
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MARITAL CONDITION OF THE POPULATION, 1910 


ALL AGES Aputts, 15 YEARS AND OVER 
Pi iticranl Concmiot Male Female Male Female 

Number Per Number Per Number Per Number Per. 

Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 

_ Total Se eet Bows Cit 47,332,277 |100. 0) 44,639,989 |100 . 0} 32,425,805 |100. 0) 30,047,325 }100.0 

Single..... By fn sir) hoambals 27,455,607 | 58.0} 23,522,121] 52.7) 12,550,129; 38.7) 8,933,170] 29.7 
Married, widowed, or 

divorced Suenbiaats 19,721,146 | 41.7/ 21,049,696 | 47.2] 19,720,152| 60.8] 21,045,983] 70.0 

Married MY pts 18,093,498 | 38.2) 17,688,169 | 39.6] 18,092,600 | 55.8] 17,684,687] 58.9 

Widowed Bee oie 1,471,472 3.1] 3,176,426 7.1] 1,471,390] 4.5] 3,176,228] 10.6 

Divorced en stores 4 156,176) 0.3 185,101 0.4 156,162 0.5 185,068} 0.6 
Marital condition not 

reported. °3.395..k< 155,524} 0.3 68,172] 0.2 155,524| 0.5 68,172} 0.2 


as early as formerly. In other words, 
the tendency to postpone marriage, 
often asserted to exist in the United 
States, may really exist and yet be 
masked by an increase in the propor- 
tion of married persons among those 
of a higher age. To test this conjec- 
ture, the proportion married among 
young women at ages between 15 and 
19 and in both sexes at ages between 
20 and 24 is given below: 


Per Cent. Married 


These figures show that the propor- 
tion of young men who are married 
has increased 5.2 per cent. in the 20 
years. The proportion of girls under 
20 years of age who are married has 
increased about two per cent. and 
that of young women between 20 and 
24 years of age has increased about 
three per cent. Obviously early mar- 
riage was more common in the United 
States in 1910 than it was 20 years 
earlier. When the higher ages are 
studied, somewhat different results ap- 
pear. Under 35 years of age the pro- 
portion of men who were married was 
greater in 1910 than in 1890; above 
that age the proportion was less. As 
the number of men between 15 and 
35 years of age is greater than the 
number over 35, the increasing pro- 
portion of married below that age con- 
trols the total results at all ages over 


15. Among women the proportion 
who are married at ages above 25 has 
remained unchanged for 20 years at 
71.1 per cent. The increase of mar- 
riages below that age, then, controls 
the movement for the total at all ages 
above 15. 

These figures show in the United 
States as a whole no trace of a change 
often believed to be in progress, 
whereby postponement of marriage or 
abstinence from marriage is becoming 
more general. This unexpected result 
is the more remarkable, since during 
these 20 years there has been a great 
increase in the proportion of urban 
population, which in 1890 constituted 
36 per cent., and in 1910, 46 per cent., 
of the total population. An analysis 
made for 1900 shows that in cities 
the proportion married is distinctly 
less than in country districts. An ex- 
planation of these figures is probably 
to be sought in the very rapid increase 
of immigration since 1890, the large 
number of marriages among recent 
immigrants and the youthful age at 
which they marry. If this conjecture 
be correct, the growth of immigration 
has been more than sufficient to offset 
any tendency that might otherwise 
have been detected in the general 
population towards a postponement 
of marriage or even an abstention 
from it. 

As the figures showing the increase 
of married in the total population 
deserve further analysis, a distinction 
has been drawn between white and 
negro. Among negro adults, or per- 
sons over 15, the proportion of mar- 
ried is the same for the two sexes. 
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It is greater than the proportion of 
married among white males and less 
than the proportion of married among 
white females. The difference between 
white males and white females, where- 
by the proportion of married white 
women exceeds that of married white 
men by over three per cent., is mainly 
due, no doubt, to the large excess of 
males in the total white population 
of the country. In the white popula- 
tion over 15 years of age the men out- 
number the women by two and one- 
quarter million, or by four in every 
hundred. 

Death Rate by Marital Condition — 
During the past year a study of the 
comparative death rates of the single, 
the married and the widowed in New 
York State outside of New York City 
and Buffalo, has yielded interesting 
results. Prior to this study the only 
American figures upon the death rate 
of the single, the married and the 
widowed were those found in the Fed- 
eral censuses of 1890 and 1900, and 
in them only three age classes, namely, 
15 to 44, 45 to 64, and 65 and over, 
were recognized. The ratios which re- 
sulted were practically valueless be- 
cause 20 or more years were included 
in each age class, and in any class of 
that size the average age of married 
persons would be higher than that of 
single persons and lower than that of 
widowed. To take an example from 
the class between 15 and 44 years of 
age, the average age of American 
bachelors is nearly 24, that of hus- 
bands nearly 34, and that of widowers 
nearly 36 years. Similarly the aver- 
age age of spinsters in this age class 
is 22.4, that of wives 31.7 and that 
of widows 35 years. These differences 
in age alone, even if there were no 
other difference in the mortality of 
the single, the marriéd and the wid- 
owed, would make the death rate of 
husbands 15 to 44 years of age 21 per 
cent., and the death rate of widowers 
26 per cent., above that of bachelors 
in the same age period. For the same 
reason the death rate of wives would 
exceed that of spinsters by 26 per 
cent. and that of widows would ex- 
ceed it by 34 per cent. To get an 
adequate measure of the relation be- 
tween marriage and mortality the 
age classes should include no more 
than five years. In the New York 


figures 10-year periods have been 
used, a great improvement on pre- 
vious American practice and a long 
step towards the 5-year periods used 
in the best foreign studies. The death 
rates have been found by averaging 
the deaths for the three years 1909, 
1910 and 1911, in the population of 
the state outside New York City and 
Buffalo. The results for men are as 
follows: 


Dears Rates By Maritau 
ConpiTION 
AcE Prriop 


Bachelors| Husbands|Widowers 


20-29 ere wien 6.6 4.2 12.0 
30-39 oon s cate 12.9 5.9 14.1 
4QH4A9 ck cane 19.5 9.5 17.3 
HOO et a: 28.7 nee) 30.5 
GOS69 ie cress sate 51.0 31.9 48.6 
CO=79) fae carved 101.4 72.7 96.0 
80 and over..| 204.2 205.1 315.7 


The most obvious fact indicated by 
these figures is that the death rate 
for husbands is much lower than that 
for single men at each age group ex- 
cept the highest, where it is about 
the same. The percentage of differ- 
ence is greatest at the ages 30 to 39 
and 40 to 49, where the death rate 
of husbands is somewhat less than one- 
half that of bachelors. 

The table also shows that the death 
rate of widowers and divorced men is 
considerably higher than that of hus- 
bands of the same age, and between 
the ages of 30 and 80 is not far from 
the death rate of bachelors of the same 
age. Jf husbands Jose their wives, 
then, they lose much of the chance 
of longevity which marriage secures 
them; and, in general, the younger 
they are, the greater proportion of ~ 
this.chance they lose. 

The following table shows corre- 
sponding figures for women: 


Deatu Rates BY MARITAL © 


ConpiTION 
AGE PERIOD 
Spinsters | Wives Widows 
4.7 bys 9.4 
e 7.4 6.3 9.5 
¢ 10.0 8.2 12.1 
19.9 14.5 18.8 
60-69 .....:.:. 37.1 28.1 38.2 
1O=T9 . 2 on cate 82.2 61.4 87.2 
80 and over..| 279.8 194.8 268.9 
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Here again the striking fact is that 
the death rate of wives is lower than 
that of single women of the same age. 
The only exception is at the age pe- 
riod 20 to 29, perhaps due in part to 
the influence of child-bearing at those 
years upon the mortality of wives and 
in part to the greater average age of 
the wives in that group. As women 
marry at. the average age of about 
25, the average age of wives between 
20 and 30 would be noticeably above 
the average age of spinsters in the 
same group. The advantage of wives 
over spinsters in the matter of mor- 
tality, however, is far less than that 
of husbands over bachelors. 

The mortality of widows and di- 
vorced women as a rule is higher than 
that of spinsters. It also exceeds 
that of wives, but not as much as the 
mortality of widowers and divorced 
men exceeds that of husbands. So, 
from the standpoint of mortality, 
marriage is of less benefit to women 
than to men. 

Attention has been called to the fact 
that these results differ widely from 
those drawn from insurance statistics, 
showing that the death rate of in- 
sured wives is higher than that of 
insured spinsters. Probably both re- 
sults are correct for the classes to 
which they apply. The conclusions 
for New York are corroborated by the 
results in every foreign country which 
has made a similar analysis of its 
vital statistics. The divergent results 
reached by some students of insurance 
companies’ experience, like other simi- 
lar divergencies, can best be explained 
as due to the influence of sélection. 
For example, the death rate of in- 
sured women is often higher than that 
of insured men of the same age, a 
result in striking contrast to the low- 
er death rates of women in the gen- 
eral population, except perhaps in 
some countries among women between 
20 and 30 years of age. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that a large 
proportion of men take out insurance 
policies even when they believe them- 
selves in perfect health, while among 
the women who apply for and receive 
insurance a notable proportion have 


reason to suspect that their health is | 
, migration, and even in 1900 this was 


subnormal. 
Interstate Migration—The census 
has given figures showing the state 


of birth of our native population for 
every census since the Civil War. 
Before that date the figures applied 
only to the free population, and there- 
fore are not to be compared with the 
figures since emancipation. Between 
1870 and 1900 the migratory tendency 
of the native population of the United 
States as thus measured was slowly 
diminishing. In 1870, 23.2 per cent. 
and in 1900 only 20.6 per cent. of the 
population were living outside the 
state of birth. But during the first 
decade of the twentieth century inter- 
state migration increased with about 
the same rapidity as it decreased be- 
tween 1870 and 1880 or 1880 and 1890, 
and the proportion living outside the 
state of birth is now nearly as great 
as it was in 1880. This increase in 
the amount of interstate migration 
holds true not merely of the country 
as a whole, but of every state west of 
the Mississippi River and of 11 out 
of the 25 states east of that river. 
The 14 states in which emigration of 
natives showed no increase between 
1900 and 1910 ineluded all the New 
England states. New York, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. 
The census figures, also, make it 
possible to determine what states have 
had a net gain and what a net loss 
through interstate migration. Those 
with a net loss are such as have con- 
tributed more of their native popu- 
lation to the population of other states 
in the Union than they have received 
from the natives of other states; those 
with a net gain are such as have re- 
eeived from other states more natives 
than they have contributed to the 
rest of the Union. Both in 1900 and 
in 1910 the United States was di- 
vided approximately by the Missis- 
sippi River into an eastern area, the 
states of which had suffered a net 
loss through interstate migration, and 
a western area, the states of which 
showed a net gain by interstate mi- 
gration. But the division line is mov- 
ing westward; in 1880 a number of 
states east of the Mississippi River, 
namely, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana and Mississippi, had gained 
more than they had lost by interstate 


true of every state west of the Missis- 
sippi River; but in 1910 it was not 
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true of four trans-Mississippi states, 
Iowa, Missouri, Louisiana and Utah. 
At all these censuses a few manufac- 
turing or mining states east of the 
Mississippi River, like the three south- 
ern New England states, New Jersey, 
and West Virginia, and outlying states 
like Florida and Michigan, largely 
surrounded by water, had received 
more native immigrants than they had 
sent out. 

Of the two races in the United 
States of which the native population 
is composed, the white and the negro, 
the whites are the more migratory. 
This is shown by the fact that in 
1910 the native whites who were liy- 
ing outside of the state of birth were 
22.4 per cent. of the entire number, 
but of the native negroes the corre- 
sponding percentage was only 16.6. 
This difference exists in the great ma- 
jority of the old slave states and in 
four of the free states, namely, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Kansas. For 
example, among the negroes native of 
Texas 9.3 per cent. were living in 
some other state, while of the whites 
native of Texas 13.8 per cent. had 
emigrated. But in all the western 
and nearly all the northern states the 
proportion of the few native negroes 
who have left the state is greater, and 
often much greater, than the propor- 
tion of the whites. 

Between 1900 and 1910 interstate 
migration increased among each of the 
main races. The proportion of native 
whites living outside the state of birth 
increased from 21.5 per cent. in 1900 
to 22.4 per cent. in 1910; the propor- 


tion of native negroes outside the ! 


state of birth increased from 15.6 per 
cent. in 1900 to 16.6 per cent in 1910. 


IMMIGRATION 


Arrival and Departure of Aliens.— 
It is very common to think and write 
of immigration into the United States 
as amounting to approximately one 
million persons a year. For this pop- 
ular delusion, encouraged by a natural 
fondness for round numbers, the Bu- 
reau of Immigration is in large meas- 
ure responsible. Thus, in its annual 
report for 1912 (p. 4), the statement 
is found: “If the past decade is con- 
sidered as a whole, it will be noted 
that immigration has amounted to 
almost 1,000,000 aliens a year.” But 
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in 1908 the Bureau of Immigration 
began the publication of figures by 
the aid of which it is possible to cor- 
rect the error. For five years the 
annual reports of the Bureau have 
shown not only the number of arrivy- 
ing aliens, whether coming to this 
country as residents or for a tempo- 
rary stay, but also the number of de- 
parting aliens. During the five years 
1908-12 the arriving aliens numbered 
5,114,442, or an annual average of 
1,022,888. But during the same period 
the departing aliens numbered 2,629,- 
145, or an annual average of 525,829. 
The difference between the two cur- 
rents, or the amount of immigration, 
in the popular or ordinary accepta- 
tion of that term, was 2,485,277, or 
an annual average of 497,055. In 
other words, the average real immi- 
gration, or immigration in the popular 
acceptation of that word, has been 
less than half (48.6 per cent.) of the 
reported immigration, or immigration 
in its technical official meaning. The 
average, however, was considerably 
exceeded in the fiscal year 1913, when 
the net increase in population from 
immigration was 815,303. The total 
number of aliens admitted was 1,427,- 
227, compared with 1,017,155 the pre- 
vious year; and the departures were 
611,924, compared with 615,292 in 
1911-12. 


Insanity among Immigrants.—There 
has been much discussion of the grow- 
ing burden of insanity upon the tax- 
payers and of the part in that burden 
to be ascribed to the foreign-born 
population. It has been frequently 
said that the rapid increase of insane 
in ‘institutions is largely due to un- 
restricted or unsifted immigration. 
But this question has usually been 
discussed with too little appreciation 
of the real nature of the evidence 
necessary to prove the assertion. In- 
sanity is essentially a disease of old 
age. For example, in 1904 among 
each 100,000 white persons 20 to 24 
years of age in the general population, 
83 were insane persons in institutions; 
among those 40 to 44 years of age, 
448 were insane; and among those 60 
to 64 years of age, 522 were insane. 
This indicates that insanity at ages 
60 to 64 is more than six times as 
common as at ages 20 to 24. Any 
comparison which ignores this rapid 
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increase of insanity with age and the 
diverse age composition of the native 
and the foreign-born population is al- 
most sure to be misleading. 

The insane in institutions are in- 
creasing with great rapidity in the 
United States, as in many other coun- 
tries. How far this increase is due 
to and proves an actual increase of 
insanity, and how far it is to be ex- 
plained by the extension of public pro- 
vision for the insane in institutions, 
cannot be determined from the evi- 
dence in hand. The latest Federal 
figures regarding the insane in the 
United States are those for 1890 and 
1904. -By comparing the results of 
these inquiries with the census figures 
of 1890, 1900 and 1910, it is now pos- 
sible to estimate the number of for- 
eign-born white males between 35 and 
39 years of age who are in institu- 
tions for the insane to every 100,000 
foreign-born white males between 35 
and 39 years of age residing in the 
country. Similar figures can be com- 
puted for each sex, each age and each 
nativity class, and thus more accurate 
comparisons than ever before can be 
made between the prevalence of insan- 
ity or at least institutional insan- 
ity among the native and the foreign- 
born at two different enumerations. 
The general result is to show that 
insanity is more common among the 
foreign-born than among the native of 
the same sex and age. This is true 
in all but three of the 56 classes com- 
pared. In seven of the 56 classes the 
ratio of insanity among the foreign- 
born is more than double that among 
the natives, while in 46 of the 56 cases 
the excess of insanity among the for- 
eign-born varies from nothing to 100 
per cent. 

In interpreting these figures two 
considerations should be kept in mind. 
In the first place, the insane in in- 
stitutions are much more numerous 
relative to population in the North 
than in the South. In the southern 
states there were 116 such insane in 
1903 to each 100,000 persons; in the 
northern states the proportion rose 
to 218. The simplest and most obvi- 
ous explanation of the difference is 
to ascribe it, at least in large measure, 
to the more adequate provision of in- 
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stitutions for the insane among the 
wealthier and more densely settled 
northern states. If this interpretation 
is accepted, then the larger proportion 
of foreign-born insane in institutions 
can be ascribed, at least in some meas- 
ure, to the fact that the foreign-born, 
living as they do mainly in the north- 
ern states, share in the proportions 
characteristic of those states. To test 
the conjectural explanation, the in- 
sane population in institutions in the 
several states should be classified by 
sex, age and nativity, and this infor- 
mation is lacking. In default of that 
information, I have estimated for New 
York State the number of native and 
of foreign-born white over 20 years of 
age in 1903 from the census returns 
of 1900 and 1910, and have compared 
the number of native and of foreign- 
born insane in institutions with these 
results. This method, though crude, 
is probably the best which the tabu- 
lations permit. It indicates that the 
proportion of insane in institutions 
among the foreign-born white adult 
population of New York State exceeds 
that among the native white adult 
population by about 38 per cent., a 
difference notably less than that indi- 
eated by the figures for the entire 
country. 

A second difference between the na- 
tive and the foreign-born population, 
of much importance for the present 
purpose, is that the foreign-born live 
largely in cities. Insanity is more 
likely to occur in cities, or at least, if 
it occurs there, it is more likely to 
result in a transfer of the patient to 
an institution. Hence the larger pro- 
portion of insanity among the foreign- 
born is probably due in some degree 
to the fact that they are massed in 
areas where insanity is more likely to 
arise, to be detected, or at least to 
demand and secure institutional care. 
On the whole, then, the figures of 
1903, compared with the census figures 
of 1900 and 1910, do not indicate an 
abnormal or alarming prevalence of 
insanity among the foreign-born popu- 
lation. They afford no reason to sup- 
pose that through either public or 
private agencies this country is being 
made a dumping ground for the insane 
of other countries. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


RECREATION 


RowLAND HayNES 


The Year’s Progress.— The year 
1913 has been marked by important 
legislation affecting the administra- 
tion of recreation; by the appearance 
of a new type of recreation survey, 
namely, a survey of the efficiency of 
recreation systems in certain cities 
and a working out of standards there- 
for; by extension in the special train- 
ing of playground and _ recreation 
workers; by growth of the propa- 
ganda for wholesome recreation in ru- 
ral communities and smaller cities; 
and by the progress of plans for an 
International Committee on Recrea- 
tion. ' 

Growth and Status of Public Recre- 
ation—Reports for 1913 gathered 
from over a thousand communities 
for the Year Book of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica showed 342 cities maintaining 
2,402 regularly supervised playgrounds 
and recreation centers and employing 
6,318 leaders, directors and _ super- 
visors, in addition to about one-fourth 
as many more caretakers. About 60 
per cent. of these leaders were women 
workers. These figures indicate an 
increase of 20 per cent. over 1912 in 
the number of cities maintaining such 
work. Forty-three cities stated that 
supervised recreation activities were 
opened for the first time in 1912, 70 
cities for the first time in 1913. 

The growth of indoor recreation 
centers has been especially marked, 
returns showing 134 cities with 529 
centers open evenings in their school 
buildings. In 15 cities streets were 
reported as set aside for play, besides 
96 cities reporting streets reserved 
for coasting in winter. Twenty cities 
reported bond issues for recreation 
purposes aggregating over $2,400,000. 


A new feature of these statisties in 
the last two years has been the re- 
ports of communities of less than 
5,000 population, showing the spread 
of the movement in small towns and 
rural districts. : 

Public Administration of Recrea- 
tion.—During the present decade the 
administration of recreation has been 
undergoing a change similar to that 
in the administration of public educa- 
tion in certain parts of this country 
a century ago, that is, from private 
philanthropy to public service sup- 
ported by taxation and carried on by 
a public board. Hence most of the 
problems of the year in cities have 
been those incident to this change or, 
in some of the cities where the work 
is oldest, to the reorganization of ree- 
reation administration on a sounder 
basis. 

State Legislation.— Iowa passed a 
law centering the supervision of rec- 
reation activities in the hands of the 
school board. This law permits school 
boards to appropriate money from 
their regular funds for recreation 
purposes, and to submit to the people 
the question of a separate tax for the 
support of recreation activities. 

Massachusetts passed a law for the 
appointment of a city planning com- 
mission in every city and town of 
10,000 population or over. These com- 
missions are charged not only with 
the usual tasks of a city planning 
commission in selecting sites for pub- 
lic buildings, parks and playgrounds, 
but also with the task of securing 
the better use of such facilities as 
already belong to the city. 

New York amended its school laws, 
authorizing school boards, except in 
cities of the first class, to equip, main- 
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tain and supervise recreation activi- 
ties, to select sites and to levy taxes 
for the purchase, lease or improye- 
ment of sites for recreation purposes. 
The law also authorized school boards 
to permit the use of school houses 
and grounds for public-library pur- 
poses, social. civic, recreational and 
welfare gatherings, as well as for poll- 
ing places and political meetings. 

The extension of the home rule 
principle by state laws is affecting 
recreation development in that it*per- 
mits cities without recourse to state 
legislation to provide for commissions 
and other special forms for adminis- 
tering recreation activities. The New 
York, Michigan and Ohio home rule 
laws have during the year begun to 
be used to modify recreation adminis- 
tration in cities of those states. 

Municipal Provision for Recreation. 
—Richmond and Norfolk, Va., and 
Birmingham, Ala., passed ordinances 
providing for a public recreation sys- 
tem. In Boston the creation of the 
new Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion is significant as unifying admin- 
istrative forms previously scattered 
and as recognizing other than scenic 
functions of the Park Department. 
. The Charter Commission of Detroit 
provided in the new charter, to be 
submitted to the people in 1914, for a 
recreation commission in whose hands 
is placed the supervision of all recrea- 
tion activities in the city whether 
carried on in school or park facilities ; 
representation on the recreation com- 
_ mission of the different boards affected 
is provided for. The new charter of 
Cleveland. provides for a division of 
recreation under the Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Wider Use of Public Facilities — 
Recognizing the urgent need for public 
recreation and that the provision of 
enough buildings and grounds exclu- 
sively for recreation purposes ade- 
quately to meet this need would en- 
tail either a prohibitive expense or 
years of delay, many cities have pushed 
vigorously for the opening of school 
houses and yards after school hours, 
the reservation of non-traflic streets 
during certain hours for play pur- 
poses, and the planning of public 
markets to be available for play use 
after market hours. Due to the same 
impulse 1913 has seen the opening of 


some new school buildings, the best 
adapted for recreation use of any that 
have yet been built. 

The first stage of park development 
in this country was the provision of 
one big park; the second stage was 
the provision of a series of large 
parks; the third was the welding of 
the series of parks into a system by 
connecting boulevards; the fourth has 
been the provision for the wider use of 
the parks, often by installing elabo- 
rate apparatus and field houses. Dur- 
ing the year this stage has been fur- 
ther developed, especially in Chicago, 
by the outlining of a plan for the dis- 
tribution on all kinds of public prop- 
erty of a larger number of recreation 
centers specialized for different. age 
groups. 

Increase in Self-Support——The year 
has seen an attempt to work toward 
the matter of self-support in a larger 
way. Late in 1912, at the American 
Civic Association meeting the Super- 
intendent of Parks of Hartford, Conn., 
outlined his plan of self-support of 
parks from refreshment and checking 
revenues, a plan on which he had been 
working for several years. In 1913 
the Park Department of Cleveland ex- 
tended the operation of municipal 
dancing pavilions in the parks, charg- 
ing 40 per cent. less than the com- 
mercial dance halls and coming out 
several thousand dollars ahead of ex- 
penses. The Social Center Committee 
of New York City conducted a social 
center in one of the school buildings 
and demonstrated the possibilities of 
partial self-support. About 25 per 
cent. of the expenses of this social 
center were met by membership dues 
in clubs and from dances and enter- 
tainments. 

There is a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to the possibilities of self- 
support of recreation both as to the 
amount and to the distribution of the 
source of this self-support. Experi- 
ence so far is not complete enough to 
give final conclusions, but the follow- 
ing tentative results seem to have 
been demonstrated: (1) Children us- 
ing playgrounds and similar indoor 


‘activities cannot be expected to bear 


any appreciable amount of the ex- 
pense. (2) There is no reason why 
adults who are paying considerable 
sums for commercial recreation should 
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not pay directly for forms of recrea- 
tion which they use in public facili- 
ties in place of these commercial 
forms. (3) The expense cannot be 
distributed evenly so that each de- 
partment of recreation shall be self- 
supporting, but revenues from check 
rooms, refreshment stands, dances and 
the like must be used not only to 
cover the expenses of these activities 
but also of other activities equally, 
if not more, valuable but less pro- 
ductive. (4) Careful direction is 
necessary that anxiety for revenue 
does not lower the quality of recrea- 
tion. 

Recreation Surveys.—The year has 
been significant both for the spread 
of recreation surveys as a part of 
larger social surveys and also for the 
introduction of a new type of survey, 
known as an efficiency study, to show 
whether a given recreation system 
was turning out a satisfactory quan- 
tity and quality of work. A survey 
in Detroit showed the bearing of dif- 
ferent types of congestion of popula- 
tion on the distribution of private 
play areas. It showed that with the 
highest density of population the 
trouble comes from lack of private 
play space; with high middle grades 
of density, from the distribution of 
such space, large enough in total 
amount but cut up into too small in- 
dividual areas for play use; and with 
low middle grades of density, from 
failure to clear, grade, and supervise 
private play space in vacant lots. 
Efficiency studies of recreation have 
been made for the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment of New York City 
and in Rochester, N. Y., of the work 
of both school and park boards from 
which a new plan of administration 
was outlined to secure greater effi- 
ciency. From these studies are gradu- 
ally emerging standards for judging 
correctly quantity and quality of work 
being done for unit costs. 

Enough surveys have. been made in 
widely separated cities to bring out 
certain very striking common facts. 
Among them are these: from 40 to 
70 per cent. of the children in cities 
are doing nothing outside of school 
hours; from 50 to 70 per cent. are on 
the streets; there is less in the way 
of wholesome play for girls than for 
boys; the presence of public play- 
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grounds and recreation centers means 
little unless they are well supervised, 
since children had rather be on the 
street than in a poorly supervised 
center. 

Training of Recreation Workers.— 
In respect also of the training of rec- 
reation workers there is a curious 
analogy between the history of recrea- 
tion and the history of education. 
Prior to the growth of normal schools 
teachers were trained in institutes 
and by local superintendents. That 
is the chief method in recreation at 
present. Special training courses in 
normal, physical training, and social 
workers’ schools, however, are gradu- 
ally developing. In the Fall of 1913 
the New York School of Philanthropy 
raised its scattered training courses 
in recreation to the dignity of a sepa- 
rate department with a man trained 
in practical recreation administration 
at its head, giving his entire time to 
this subject. Another advance was 
the opening for the first time of an 
institute for recreation workers prior 
to the annual Recreation Congress. 
The courses were limited to those ac- 
tually engaged in recreation work, and 
took up the technical problems of ad- 
ministration, activities and equipment 
from the standpoint of the person 
actually directing recreation work. 

This growth in special training has 
marked with added clearness the dis- 
tinction between physical training and 
recreation leadership. To the knowl- 
edge of activities of a playground or 
recreation center, the leader must add 
what is known as the “social point of 
view,” namely, the ability to see the 
recreation needs of a neighborhood, 
analyze their causes, and mold his 
programme to meet these needs. 

Rural Recreation. —Owing to the 
fact that it has become apparent that 
the high cost of living is partly due 
to the exodus from rural communi- 
ties and that this exodus is partly due 
to uncomfortable living conditions and 
lack of facilities for wholesome recrea- 
tion, attention has been turned to 
the problems of rural recreation from 
economic as well as social reasons. 
Owing to the multiplicity of move- 
ments in rural recreation, many of 
them local in character, only two or 
three of the most significant can be 
mentioned. One of these was the 
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School for Rural Social Workers held 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College for two weeks during the 
Summer, with courses for rural recre- 
ation leaders. A study of the effi- 
ciency of the rural school is in 
progress in Ohio, While not complete, 
the report of certain counties, studied 
has been issued during the year and 
shows the need of social centers and 
branch library stations in the schools 
as well as vocational guidance and 
the care of backward children. Dur- 
ing the year the founder of the Har- 
mon Foundation has offered $5,000 to 
each of any five towns in Ohio of a 
population of less than 7,000 to aid 
in the establishment of a permanent 
playground and gymnasium adequate 
for the needs of the community and 
costing at least $10,000. This is im- 
portant as showing the recognition of 
the need of smaller communities for 
permanent recreation facilities. The 
state Board of Education of Virginia 
during the year issued a bulletin on 
the development of recreation activi- 
ties in connection with rural schools, 
especially in connection with county 
school fairs. (See also XXXIV, EHdu- 
cation.) 

There has been an important growth 
of play activities in connection with 
various Chautauqua circuits. A few 
years ago play leaders were intro- 
duced chiefly as caretakers for the 
children while their parents were at- 
tending lectures. The year 1913 has 
seen the introduction of “junior week” 
prior to the regular Chautauqua gath- 
erings. During this preliminary pe- 
riod the children are organized into 
play groups. While these “junior 
weeks” are largely for advertising 
purposes they present great possibili- 
ties, since the various Chautauqua 
circuits already reach 2,000 small 
towns throughout the country. A 
number of permanent playgrounds in 
rural communities have resulted from 
these play weeks. 

Commercial Recreation—D uring 
the year the National Board of Cen- 
sorship has maintained and increased 
its influence over motion-picture films. 
There has also been a considerable 
growth of local inspection of films 
which promises much, not as a rival 
activity, but as a method of codpera- 
tion for extending and enforcing the 
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work of the National Board. The 
chief objects of this local inspection 
are to censor the 10 or 15 per cent. 
of films not covered by the National 
Board, to compel the cut-outs ordered 
by the National Board, to prevent 
surreptitious and dishonest use of the 
National Board’s sanctioning stamp, 
and to enforce more specific standards 
ealled for by local conditions but not 
feasible in a country-wide censorship. 

The year has been marked also by 
the increased use of moving pictures 
by non-commercial agencies, such as 
schools, churches and recreation cen- 
ters. This has become peculiarly im- 
portant for children, owing to the na- 
ture of the moving-picture business. 
While moving-picture shows are the 
cleanest form of commercial recre- 
ation and an immense improvement 
on cheap forms of recreation 20 years 
ago, the very nature of the clientele 
of most moving-picture shows makes 
it impossible to care especially for 
the moral and recreational needs of 
children. Investigations have shown 
that attending moving-picture shows 
is an important part of the recreation 
life of most city children, but that 
the attendance of children under 16 
years of age is not an important part 
of the moving-picture business, aver- 
aging only about 20 per cent. of the 
total attendance. 

There has been steady progress in 
the control of dance halls by inspec- 
tion but no novel extensions. The 
regulation of pool and billiard halls 
continues to be chiefly by ordinances 
enforced by the police, although the 
placing of them under inspection sim- 
ilar to that of dance halls and moy- 
ing-picture shows is being discussed 
in various cities. 


Standards of Legal Regulation— 
New York City has passed a very 
complete moving-picture ordinance. 
The National Board of Censorship 
has published a “model ordinance” 
for moving-picture shows. From the 
experience of many cities certain com- 
mon features of a good ordinance for 
any form of commercial recreation 
are beginning to stand out clearly. 
(1) Places of commercial amusement 
should be licensed not primarily for 
revenue but for control. (2) The 
place rather than the owner should 
be licensed so that the revoking of a 
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license may not be circumvented by 
transfer to a business associate. (3) 
Some form of inspection is necessary 
to enforce regulations for safety, 
health and morality. 
Pageantry.—While strictly speak- 
ing a pageant is a civic activity rather 
than recreation, pageants are of in- 
terest to recreation because they are 
being used to give meaning to public 
occasions and are thus raising the 
standards of recreation on festival 
days. The year has been marked by 
the beginning of the American 
Pageant Association founded at the 
Boston Conference on Pageantry and 
having its headquarters at present in 
New York. Some of the pageants 
of the year of especial interest were 
at Worcester, Mass. (American Child- 
hood), Meriden, N. H. (Education in 
the New Country Life), Darien, Conn. 
(Residential Community), and that 
at Hollis Hall at Harvard University. 
Some of the pageants of previous 
years were repeated, showing their 


value as a recurring form of celebra- | 


tion. The most distinctive advance 


in pageantry as an art is shown by | 


the fact that in 1913 for the first time 
pageants have been composed as a 


whole and “treated as a new and dis- | 
tinct art form comparable with the) 


symphony and opera.” 
Recreation Meetings.— The recre- 


ation congress of the Playground and | 


Recreation Association of America 
was held at Richmond, Va., in the 
Spring and the Social Center Asso- 
ciation of America conducted “social 
center week” at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
during the Summer. These meetings 
emphasized the affiliated, but distinct, 
purposes of these two movements. 


The first seeks to develop all forms} 


of wholesome recreation by helping 
communities to organize recreation 
systems, supported by public funds, 
administered by some part of the 
local city or school government and 
headed ‘by a secretary or superin- 
tendent chosen by the local commu- 
nity. The second urges the civic 
value of the social center, including 
recreation, but particularly empha- 
sizes the use of the social center as 
a place for free civie and political 
discussions and the growth of adult 
civic clubs. 

Other Movements.—The Boy Scouts 
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and Camp Fire Girls have both made 
remarkable advances in promoting 
wholesome recreation for boys and 
girls in their teens (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p- 3877). The Educational Drama 
League, which grew out of the Chil- 
dren’s Theater and a group of young 
wage earners under the name of the 
Educational Players, has been organ- 
ized. The object of the League is to 
extend the opportunities of amateur 


/dramatie expression and to teach 


teachers how to use the dramatic in- 
stinct for the greatest entertainment 
and educational advantage. The ar- 
mories in New York City haye been 
opened more widely for recreational 
use. The People’s Institute in that 
city has made important investiga- 
tions into the relation of delinquency 
to recreation and also of the relation 
between immigrant life and recreation. 

The movement begun in 1912 for a 
public celebration of Christmas and 
New Year’s Eve has been extended. 
These celebrations attempt, by the 
publie singing of civic and religious, 
but non-sectarian, songs and by out- 
door concerts, to substitute some- 
thing with historic significance for 
the meaningless roystering of street 
crowds. 

International Aspects.— The year 
has been marked by the maturing in 
America of a proposal for the organi- 
zation of an international committee 
of 50 on playgrounds and recreation, 
with one member from each impor- 
tant nation and headquarters in New 
York. The reaction on Europe of 
American playground and recreation 
development has been particularly in- 
teresting because of the historic debt 
of the United States to the old world 
countries. The German kindergarten 
movement of the last century pro- 
moted the growth not only of kinder- 
gartens in the United States but also 
the appreciation of the significance of 
play in the life of children. The in- 
fluence of England has been chiefly 
through its stimulus to social settle- 
ments in. America, which have always 
seen the bearing of recreation on 
social problems. Part of this debt is 
now being paid, especially to Great 
Britain and its dependencies, by the 
return of suggestions from the more 
highly organized recreation systems 
of this country. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


PROBLEMS 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 


ARTHUR D. DEAN 


State Legislation—During the year 
three states, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Indiana, made provisions for 
state-aided vocational education. New 
York amended its education law to 
provide for state-aided evening voca- 
tional schools and part-time or con- 
tinuation schools. Wisconsin amend- 
ed the continuation-school law so as 
to provide for instruction for four 
hours a week for 30. weeks instead 
of five hours a week for 32 weeks. 
Connecticut extended a law which for- 
merly provided for vocational educa- 
tion in only two cities of the state 
to make it possible for all cities to 
have state-aided vocational education. 
In Massachusetts the law relating to 
reimbursement for evening work in 
household arts went into effect. 

The principle of giving state aid 
to stimulate and encourage communi- 
ties to carry on vocational education 
seems to have been firmly established. 
The amount of the aid given over and 
above the amount apportioned toward 
the support of general education im- 
plies that provision for vocational in- 
struction has been written into the 
laws of these states for distinct and 
definite purposes apart from those 
of general education. ; 

The education laws of New York, 
Massachusetts, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey provide for agricul- 
tural, household-arts and industrial 
education and recognize such instruc- 
tion when given in day, part-time or 
continuation, and evening schools. I1- 
linois and Michigan considered legis- 
lation along the lines of these states. 
California passed a law providing for 
a state Board of Education with a 
deputy commissioner in charge of in- 
dustrial education. Steps have been 
taken to present vocational-instruc- 
tion legislation to the legislatures of 
Michigan, California, Ohio and Mis- 
souri when they next meet. 

National Legislation—The Page 
bill, which has been before Congress 
for the past six years, designed to 
encourage instruction in agriculture, 
the trades and industries and home 
economies in secondary schools, by 
maintaining instruction in these voca- 


tional subjects in state normal schools 
and in extention departments in state 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, and to appropriate national 
funds and regulate its expenditure in 
the various states of the union, finally 
passed the Senate during the final 
session of the Sixty-second Congress 
but was defeated in the House. The 
wide publicity given to the vocational- 
education movement through the agi- 
tation for national aid resulted, how- 
ever, in the introduction of a resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 5) in the extra ses- 
sion of Congress, providing for a com- 
mission of nine persons to investigate 
the need for Federal aid for voeca- 
tional education and to report to Con- 
gress on Dec. 1, 1913, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. This resolu- 
tion has passed the Senate, but has 
not been acted upon by the House. 
National Movements for Vocational 
Education.—The National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion as a promoting agency, bringing 
to public attention the importance of 
industrial education as a factor in 
educational development in the United 
States, has made great strides during 
the year. It has become a construc- 
tive agency standing for sound prin- 
ciples and policies, which experience 
has justified, and aiding state and 
local authorities everywhere to put 
them into effect. The society has 
been engaged during the year in lead- 
ing the agitation at Washington for 
national aid for vocational education; 
setting up a bureau for registration 
of teachers of vocational work; estab- 
lishing close and helpful working re- 
lations with national organizations 
which are directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in vocational education; and 
setting up declarations of principles 
and policies to be followed by state 
legislation. The vision included in 
these principles and policies is as fol- 
lows: first, the state should have the 
care and responsibility for the train- 
ing and educational welfare of all 
children until they become 16 years of 
age; second, no child under 16 years 
of age should be permitted to go to 
work unless he is at least 14 years of 
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age and has reached a prescribed min- 
imum educational standard which 
should not be less than that neces- 
sary to meet the test for entering the 
sixth grade of the regular public 
schools or its equivalent; third, all 
children between 14 and 16 years of 
age should be compelled either to at- 
tend school or to enter employment 
and when not employed should be 


required to return to school; fourth, | 


local communities should be author- 
ized by law to decide either by a ref- 
erendum to voters or by the action of 
a local board of control, whether chil- 


dren between 14 and 16 years of age! 


employed during the day, should be 
required to attend part-time classes 
for a period of not less than four 
hours a week out of their working 
time; fifth, as fast as conditions will 
permit, we should move in every state 
in the direction of state-wide compul- 
sory part-time education for those 
between 14 and 16 years of age who 
are employed as wage-workers. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America has made 
official inquiry as to how this na- 
tional body can be helpful in fur- 
thering vocational education. It has 
gained inspiration from the work of 
various local chambers of commerce. 
For example, in Columbus, O., the 
Chamber of Commerce secured an 
amendment to the state law permit- 
ting the establishment of technical 
and trade schools. The Commercial 
Club of Bloomington, Tll., assisted in 
securing a bond issue of $250,000 for 
the interest of vocational education. 
The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
raised $10,000 to establish a voca- 
tional bureau to act in codperation 
with the schools of that city. In 
Dayton, O., in coéperation with the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, the 
Chamber of Commerce joined in an 
educational survey of the city schools 
with special reference to the needs 
of vocational education. 

A National Vocational Guidance 
Association has been organized, an out- 
growth of an informal and tentative 
organization of persons interested in 
vocational guidance in the country. 
Its programme of effort includes: a 
survey of social needs as represented 
by occupational activities, which 
means the intensive study of occupa- 
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tions, including their problems, needs, 
limitations and possibilities for work- 
ers within them; the study of human 
capacity or talent in relationship to 
its development in rendering a maxi- 
mum of social service through occu- 
pational activities, which includes an 
intensive study of individuals where- 
by there may be discovered their ca- 
pacities, possibilities, and limitations 
for efficient service through the re- 
spective occupations; and the provi- 
sion of means by which the appro- 
priate adjustment of discovered ca- 
pacity to needs and opportunities for 
its appropriate use may be made. 

The National Society of Corpora- 
tion Schools has been organized with 
the avowed purpose of providing a 
means for the interchange of ideas 
and expressions and through this in- 
terchange to prevent, if possible, the 
eostly mistakes in the organization 
and administration of new corpora- 
tion schools. 

Vocational Instruction—The year 
has been marked by actual develop- 
ments, not only by new types of in- 
struction, but by increased efficiency 
in all types of vocational instruction. 
The beginning has been made in plac- 
ing on a firmer foundation the selec- 
tion and training of teachers for 
state-aided vocational schools. The 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education has made an 
exhaustive report on the certifica- 
tion and training of such teachers. 

Pratt Institute has established a 
course for training through evening 
instruction, mechanics who are em- 
ployed during the day and fitting 
them for the special demands of vo- 
cational schools. Boston is training 
teachers for evening continuation 
schools. The State Normal College 
at Albany, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., Nor- 
mal School, and the University of 
Wisconsin have evening courses fit- 
ting employed men to become teach- 
ers. The idea of giving short unit 
courses in evening trade extension and 
part-time trade extension schools, in 
place of the more general industrial 
work as formerly conducted by these 
schools, has made great progress. 

There has been a nation-wide move- 
ment for the establishment of local 
part-time or continuation schools for 
employed children between 14 and 16 
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years of age who would ordinarily be 
required to attend evening classes 
when they are in no condition to re- 
ceive instruction properly. Attend- 
ance upon these classes varies from 
four to eight hours a week and the 
instruction supplements in most cases 
the practical work carried on in the 
employment in which these children 
are engaged. Chicago, Boston, Provi- 
dence, Cincinnati, Buffalo and New 
York City have made notable advances 
in this direction. The state of .Wis- 
consin has made marked progress in 
its state-wide development of day con- 
tinuation schools. 

Beginnings have been made in the 
construction of a programme for vo- 
cational work for women and girls. 
The National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education has ap- 
pointed a woman secretary to pro- 
mote this phase of vocational educa- 
tion throughout the country. 
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EUGENICS 


: H. H. LAvuGHLIN 


The Science of Eugenics.—Kugenics 
as a science is largely concerned with 
the understanding of the forces gov- 
erning five things, namely, human 
heredity, mate selection, differential fe- 
eundity, differential survival, and dif- 
ferential migration. As a vital social 
agency its activities in bringing about 
the ends that its studies demonstrate 
to be eugenically desirable, are di- 
rected mainly along three general 
lines: 
the knowledge of human heredity in 
order that such knowledge may make 
hereditary potentialities assets in mate 
selection among the better classes; 
(2) encouraging operable laws for 
limiting cacogenie marriages; (3) 
promoting the enactment of operable 
laws for the segregation or steriliza- 
tion of individuals of known heredi- 
tary defect of serious nature. 


(1) promoting the diffusion of | 


Eugenics is a biological science the 
principles of which society will make 
use of as rapidly as careful first-hand 
investigations of the facts of human 
heredity and other racial agencies are 
brought to light. It now occupies a 
place in science quite similar to that 
held by agriculture a few years ago, 
in that it is now the newest of sci- 
ences, although it is one of the oldest 
of arts. The value of good blood 
has always been appreciated, but just 
now the manner of inheritance of 
specific traits is being worked out 
with such accuracy that the study of 
human heredity and its practical ap- 
plication becomes a science. 

The Year’s Progress—In America 
the year 1913 witnessed a develop- 
ment of both the science of eugenics 
and the popular interest in its appli- 
cation, greater than that ever before 
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experienced by a nation in a single 
year. The noteworthy events of the 
year have been: 

1. The building of a new office 
building for the Eugenics Record Of- 
fice at Cold Spring Harbor, the gift 
of Mrs. E. H. Harriman. This build- 
ing will be used solely for carrying on 
the work of this new institution in 
its purpose of serving eugenical inter- 
ests as a’clearing house, and in ear- 
rying on original investigations in 
human heredity and other eugenical 
factors. The Eugenics Record Office 
was originally established on Oct. 1, 
1910, with funds given to Dr. C. B. 
Davenport by Mrs. Harriman. In 
March, 1913, there was organized for 
the direction of the scientific work of 
this office a board of scientific direc- 
tors, consisting of Alexander Graham 
Bell, chairman, William H. Welch, 
Lewellys F. Barker, Irving Fisher, 
HK. E. Southard, and Charles B. Daven- 
port, secretary and resident director. 

2. The provision by John D. Rocke- 
feller for the salaries of the research 
workers in eugenics for six additional 
institutions for the socially inadequate 
classes. The work is directed jointly 
by the Eugenics Record Office and the 
collaborating institutions, namely, the 
St. Lawrence State Hospital (in- 
sane), Ogdensburg, N. Y.; the Insti- 
tution for the Feeble-minded, Colum- 
bus, O.; the Worcester State Asylum 
(insane), Worcester, Mass.; the Nor- 
wich Hospital for the Insane, Nor- 
wich, Conn.; the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Phipps Clinic (insane); and 
the State Institution for the Feeble- 
minded of Western Pennsylvania, 
Polk, Pa. These joint studies have 
now been inaugurated by 29 different 
state institutions for the socially in- 
adequate classes. 


3. The provision by Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Wilson for a lectureship in eugen- 
ics. The person selected for this posi- 
tion will give lectures on eugenics at 
the various universities and social cen- 
ters of the country, and will assist 
in the organization of eugenics socie- 
ties. This work is a development of 
the series of lectures provided by Mrs. 
Wilson for American universities dur- 
ing 1913. 

4, The passing of sterilization laws 
by five states, namely, North Dakota 
(March 13, Ch. 56), Michigan (April 
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1, Act 34), Kansas (April 29, Ch. 
305), Oregon (June 3, File 56), and 
Wisconsin (July 30, Ch. 693). Be- 
sides these new statutes, the existing 
sterilization laws of Iowa (April 19) 
and California (June 13) were re- 
vised and strengthened in keeping 
with the principle of practicability 
and with more direct eugenical ideals. 
The Oregon law was revoked by ref- 
erendum on Noy. 4 by a vote of ap- 
proximately five to four. Sterilization 
is now authorized by law in 12 states. 
(See also IX, Criminal Law; and 
XVIII, Prevention.) 

5. The selection of New York City 
for the meeting place of the second 
International Eugenics Congress, 
which will meet in the Fall of 1915. 
The first congress was held in Lon- 
don, July, 1912. - 

6. The recognition of eugenics as a 
seience and social instrument for the 
first time in the classification scheme 
of the Panama-Pacifie Exposition. 

7. A healthful growth of interest 
in eugenics on the part of the Ameri- 
ean public, not least important of 
which is the clarification of the con- 
ception of the methods and facts con- 
cerning the new science of eugenics 
by the press and the ministry. This 
development is, in itself, one of the 
most valuable assets of the year to 
eugenics, for it insures a more sym- 
pathetic treatment of the subject b 
the people at large. : 
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THE LABORATORY IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Henry H. Gopparp 


The Place of the Laboratory.—The 
laboratory in social research is a 
means for studying the individual, 
usually the socially delinquent indi- 
vidual, in an intensive manner, such 
as is otherwise impossible. The ap- 
plication of laboratory methods to 
the social problems is in recognition 
of the fact that the delinquent per- 
son is a human being of many and 
varied mental traits who in his rela- 
tions to others is actuated by many 
diverse motives, and that only by 
an appreciation of these traits and 
motives can society hope to deal just- 
ly and successfully with him. By 
laboratory methods the delinquent is 
placed under experimental conditions 
where his actions are simplified or 
analyzed and more easily understood. 
Just as the psychological laboratory 
gave a tremendous assistance to the 
study of psychology and made vast 
contributions to our knowledge, so 
the laboratory in sociological research 
is accumulating new facts on the so- 
cial problems and giving us data 
whereon we can base action and pro- 
ceed on rational lines toward the 
elimination of many social evils. 

Sociological Laboratories in the 
United States—The idea of a labora- 
tory for social research seems to have 
originated with Edward R. Johnstone, 
Superintendent of the Training School 
for Backward and Feeble-minded Chil- 
dren, at Vineland, N. J. He estab- 
lished in his institution a laboratory 
for the study of the problem of feeble- 
mindedness in all its relations, social 
as well as mental and physical. The 
idea quickly proved its worth and 
other laboratories were established, 
first in institutions for the feeble- 
minded, later in institutions of other 
kinds. At the present time labora- 
tory methods are being used in the 
study of the feeble-minded, the in- 
sane and the criminal, and in pris- 
ons, reformatories and juvenile courts. 


| 


method may be mentioned the New 
Jersey State Village for Epileptics, 
Skillman, N. J.; the Juvenile Psycho- 
pathic Institute in connection with 
the Juvenile Court at Chicago; the 
Bedford Reformatory for Women, 
Bedford, N. Y.; Sleighton Farm, the 
Philadelphia reformatory for girls; 
the State Home for Girls, Trenton, 
N. J.; the institutions for the feeble- 
minded at Faribault, Minn., Glen- 
wood, Iowa, Waverley, Mass., and Lin- 
coln, Ill.; the reformatory at Concord, 
Mass.; the juvenile courts of New- 
ark, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa.; 
the McLean Hospital for the Insane 
at Waverley, Mass., and the Govern- 
ment Hospital at Washington, D. C. 

The legislature of Ohio has author- 
ized the establishment of an institu- 
tion for the detention and study of all 
children who come before the Juvenile 
Court and whose cases are sufficient- 
ly serious to, require commitment to 
some institution. Such children in- 
stead of being committed to a re- 
formatory, institution for the feeble- 
minded or insane hospital will be 
sent to this “clearing house,” where 
they will be studied for a period of 
weeks and then assigned to the ap- 
propriate institution for care and 
training during the period of commit- 
ment. ; 

Scope and Results of Laboratory 
Researches.—The methods employed 
in these laboratories vary somewhat 
with the laboratory and the type of 
social problem involved. In general 
the work includes a study of the men- 
tal, moral and physical condition of 
each person, together with his hered- 
ity and environment. The study of 
the individual is carried on by means 
of observations of the daily life by 
psychological study of mentality by 
means of questions and tests; by phys- 
ical examinations and studies along 
medical lines, such as tuberculin tests 
for tuberculosis, Wassermann tests for 


Among the institutions employing this | syphilis, studies of the condition of 
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the ductless glands, and by observa- 
tions and experiments of the moral 
attributes of the individual. In many 
cases field workers are employed to 
visit the home community of the in- 
dividual and thus learn the social, 
moral, mental and physical conditions 
of the parents and relatives. All this 
is used in the final summing up of 
the individual’s condition and his 
relation to the community. 

The results so far obtained from 
such laboratories are both general and 
special. In general it has been learned 
that a large percentage of the persons 
who make our social problems are to 
a greater or less degree irresponsible, 
which may be either because of lack 
of intelligence, or because of bad en- 
vironment. The condition of limited 
intelligence may be due either to an 
inherited trait or an acquired condi- 
tion. For example, laboratory studies 
have shown that a large percentage 
of criminals are so mentally defective 
as to be unable to realize the crim- 
inal character of their acts. A large 
percentage of paupers are unable to 
make a living on account of lack of 
sufficient intelligence to earn a living 
wage. A large “percentage of prosti- 
tutes are mentally defective and can 
neither control their instincts nor 
realize that such a life is a social 
offence. 

Studies of the environment and 
heredity of these persons is showing 
that while both these factors enter 
into the situation, they enter in pro- 
portions quite different from those we 
have usually accepted. For example, 
the laboratories at Vineland, Skill- 
man and King’s Park Hospital, are 
finding that heredity plays an enor- 
mous part in feeble-mindedness, epi- 
lepsy and insanity, respectively. Dr. 
William Healy, at the Psychopathic 
Institute in Chicago, finds that vari- 
ous forms of epilepsy play a very 
large part in the causation of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Laboratory Methods and Equip- 
ment.—An instrument of extreme 
value and one that is being increas- 
ingly used in these laboratories is 
the French system of testing intelli- 
gence devised by Alfred Binet and 
Theodore Simon, the so-called measur- 
ing scale for intelligence. While not 
absolutely diagnostic in all cases, 
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partly because we do not yet know 
all of its possibilities, as well as its 
limitations, yet in the hands of those 
who are experienced, it is by far the 
best means yet devised for determin- 


ing the degree of mentality of an in- 


dividual and his consequent respon- 
sibility and capacity. When the re- 
sults obtained by its use are corrob- 
orated or modified by information ob- 
tained in other ways, we have a fairly 
complete and correct understanding 
of the individual and a logical basis 
for his treatment. 

The equipment of these laboratories 
varies with the character of the work 
to be done and the people to be 
studied; it varies also with the person 
in charge. Some directors of labora- 
tories use very little material; they 
find that a comfortable room in which 
they can sit down and talk with the 
individual is all that is necessary; 
others use more or less of the ma- 
chinery or apparatus of the psycho- 
logical laboratory, such as the ergo- 
graph for testing fatigue, to discover 
whether these delinquents are individ- 
uals who are in a chronic state of 
fatigue; or the algometer, to find out 
whether they are especially obtuse to 
pain; the tapping machine, the ataxi- 
agraph or the automatograph to show 
whether they have normal con- 
trol over their muscles; the psychome- 
ter to discover the condition of their 
emotional life; and the anthropo- 
metric apparatus to learn whether 
their physical growth and functioning 
are normal. 

The research laboratory at Vine- 
land, N. J., is probably the most ex- 
tensive in the world. It comprises 
three important divisions. In the 
psychological division the mentality 
of the inmates is studied by two 
trained psychologists and several as- 
sistants, including field workers who 
investigate heredity and environment. 
In the medical division a highly 
trained physician studies the physical 
condition with a view to determining 
ultimately whether the mental abnor- 
mality discovered by the psychologists 
has physical abnormalities underlying 
it. This examination includes not 
only observations on the living, but. 
in the case of death an autopsy per- 
mits the discovery of anatomical pe- 
culiarities which would not otherwise 
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be recognized, or it may confirm the 
diagnosis made during life. The third 
division is that of biochemistry, where 
a highly trained biochemist with sev- 
eral assistants studies the physiologi- 
cal condition of, defectives, again with 
a view to discovering whether the 
mental abnormality runs, not only 
through the structure, but the func- 
tioning of the various organs. Sev- 
eral abnormalities in this direction 
have already been discovered. 

The laboratory of the Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute of Chicago re- 
lies largely upon what may be called 
the oral method; that is to say, the 
examiner wins the confidence of the 
child and by adroit questioning suc- 

-eeeds in drawing forth from him the 
motives and incidents which have led 


up to the offence for which he has 
been committed. The laboratory at 
the Bedford Hills Reformatory devotes 
itself in a similar way to fallen 
women. 

The advantage which the laboratory 
has in such cases over the prison, the 
juvenile court or any of the agencies 
employed to reform fallen women lies 
in the element of time. Many of 
these delinquents will not talk freely 
at first, and not until after a long 
acquaintance and an inspired confi- 
dence; but eventually even the most 
hardened may be led to reveal a great 
deal about themselves and the causes 
which have led to their downfall. 
Thus information is obtained which 
could never be obtained in any other 
way. 


THE DRUG PROBLEM 


WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN 


The Cocaine Habit—Although the 
morphine habit is far more exten- 
sive and the use of opium as an in- 
dulgence is of far greater volume, the 
cocaine habit has recently command- 
ed attention, because of the avidity 
by which it is acquired and because 
it creates criminals, and crazed forms 
of violence often result from it. The 
progress that has been made toward 
its repression has been through pe- 
nalizing illegitimate sale by enacting 
and enforcing state laws and munici- 
pal ordinances, but it remains to co- 
ordinate these laws and also to 
control the importation, manufacture 
and interstate commerce in the drug 
through a Federal act. The Food 
and Drugs Act has had a salutary 
effect in preventing the sale of pro- 
prietary medicines containing cocaine, 
and the state laws are checking the 
spread of the evil, but the work has 
only begun; the estimate, in the re- 
port of the U. S. Opium Commission, 
that 20,000 oz. of cocaine would sat- 
isfy the demands of surgery in the 
United States, while 120,000 oz. are 
put to improper use, is probably true. 

Federal LegislationWhile in com- 
parison with inebriety the proportion 
of drug victims is small, yet the tragic 
effects make the restriction of the 
sale of cocaine, morphine and opium 
essential. The U. S. Opium Commis- 


sion and the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture, with 
the coéperation of the National As- 
sociations of Wholesale and Retail 
Druggists, the American Medical As- 
sociation, and the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, have studied the 
question and are advocating measures 
to repress illicit traffic. A proposed 
Federal law, introduced by Represen- 
tative Harrison (N. Y.), provides that 
all who deal in cocaine, opium or 
morphine shall register with the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue and pay 
a license fee of $1.00, and that they 
shall keep a record of all their pur- 
chases and sales which shall be open 
to such officials, Federal, state or 
municipal, as shall be charged with 
the enforcement of laws or ordi- 
nances; thus the taxing power is in- 
voked to trace the consumption of 
the drugs. The bill further provides 
that it shall be unlawful to send or 
transport any of the drugs to a per- 
son not registered and who has not 
paid the license fee; thus the inter- 
state-commerce clause is invoked to 
confine the commerce in these drugs 
to legitimate channels. President Wil- 
son sent a special message to Con- 
gress urging the enactment of the 
Harrison bill, which passed the House 
of Representatives by a large major- 
ity. It was favorably reported to 
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the Senate Committee by a special 
sub-committee in October, but report 
to the Senate was delayed until the 
regular session. 

The Harrison bill is the work of 
men who have for a number of years 
tried to provide effective restriction 
of the traffic in narcotics. It will re- 
duce the sale of these drugs and will 
cause trouble and expense to the 
druggists, nevertheless they favor the 
legislation. 

The New York State Law.—A New 
York state law, which took effect 
July 1, 1913, is thorough and drastic. 
It provides an elaborate plan for the 
control of the sale and possession of 
cocaine. 
pharmacists, drug manufacturers and 
dealers, physicians, veterinarians and 
dentists. Every sale must be recorded 
with full details as to amount, date, 
name of the purchaser and the clerk 


Sales may be made only to} 
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who made the sale, and how and by 
whom delivery was made, and all co- 
caine must be kept, with two excep- 
tions, in a place specified in the rec- 
ord of sale. The two exceptions are. 
of sales under physicians’ prescrip- 
tions and of certain very limited 
quantities which may be carried by 
a physician, veterinarian or dentist 
for use in his profession. The dentist 
or veterinarian can buy only from the 
manufacturer or wholesaler. 

This plan approaches the ideal law 
for checking the abuse of cocaine. Its 
success in New York City is reported 
in the New York Tribune as follows: 

The value of the new law is evident 
when the figures are compared with 
those of former years. In 1912 only - 
102 cases were brought in by the police. 
Fifty-one defendants were acquitted. 
Under the new law _in six months in 
Special Sessions and General Sessions 


there have been 131 cases disposed of, 
resulting in 120 convictions. 


THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 


FERDINAND C. IGLEHART 


Federal Legislation.—The most im-| will destroy from 15 to 20 per cent. 


portant event of the year connected 
with the liquor problem was the 


passage of the Webb-Kenyon bill to| 


prohibit the illicit interstate ship- 
ments of intoxicants into dry terri- 
tory (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 396). The par- 
tial nullification of state laws by the 
transfer of liquors from wet into dry 
territory caused the temperance forces 
to unite in 1911 to secure the intro- 
duction of the Kenyon-Sheppard bill. 
On the transfer of Representative 
Sheppard (Tex.) to the Senate, Mr. 
Webb (N. C.) fathered the bill in 
the House. On Feb. 8, 1913, the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House re- 
ported the bill and by the adoption 
of a special rule, it was considered 
the same day and passed by a vote 
of 239 to 65. The Senate promptly 
passed the Kenyon bill, amended to 
read exactly as the Webb bill and on 
the following day the House concurred 
in the Senate bill. President Taft 
toward the close of the session ve- 
toed the bill, giving as his reason 
his belief in its unconstitutionality, 
but the bill was repassed over his 
veto by a two-thirds majority in both 
Houses of Congress. It is understood 
that this law, if held constitutional, 


of the liquor business in the United 
States. (See also I, American His- 
tory.) 

Congress also passed the Jones- 
Works Excise bill for the District of 
Columbia, which will go into effect 
on Noy. 1, 1914, and which, by its 
provisions, will abolish one-half of all 
the drinking places of the capital. 
On July 1, 1913, the 35 saloons that 
existed in the Canal Zone were closed 
by an order of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, which refused to issue 
licenses for the sale of liquor. 

Consumption of Intoxicants.—The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue re- 
ports that in the fiscal year 1913 
there were withdrawn for consump- 
tion, 143,220,056 gal. of distilled spir- 
its made from fruits and grain, and 
2,022,611,864 gal. of fermented liq- 
uors. The report shows that the Gov- 
ernment tax on _ distilled spirits 
amounted to $157,542,061.75, and. on 
fermented liquors to $65,245,544.40. 
These figures show an increase over 
the production and consumption of 
fermented and distilled liquors for 
the year 1912, but the statistics show 
that the increase is in the licensed 
districts of the country. From these 
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figures it appears that the United 
States is the largest beer-drinking 
nation of the world, consuming 200 
million gallons more than Germany. 
It is, next to Russia, the largest con- 
sumer of distilled liquors in the world. 

Status of Liquor Laws.—Despite the 
enormous amount of liquor made and 
consumed, the saloon has been ex- 
pelled from two-thirds of the geo- 
graphical area and one-half of the 
population, of the country, mostly 
within the last 20 years. The no- 
license territory includes largely rural 
population. Of the nine dry states, 
Georgia with one and Tennessee with 
two are the only ones that contain 
cities with 100,000 population or over. 
No-license prevails generally in the 
states that have the largest propor- 
tion of native-born population. North 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, South Carolina and 
Alabama have less than one per cent. 
of foreign-born population. Arkansas 
has 1.1 per cent., West Virginia and 
Kentucky 2.3 each, Louisiana 3.8, Ok- 
lahoma 3.9, Indiana 5.6, Texas 5.9, 
Kansas 8.6, Maine 13.4, and North 
Dakota 35.4 per cent. The reason 
why the Dakotas and Minnesota have 
so much prohibition territory with 
so many foreigners is that they 
have a large Scandinavian population 
which is unfriendly to the liquor 
traffic. There has been no change 
in the nine prohibition states dur- 
ing the year. The last legislature of 
Arkansas passed. a law requiring a 
majority vote of white people, men 
and women, of any precinct to se- 
cure a license to sell liquor, which 
is said to make it impossible to pro- 
cure a liquor license in the state. 
There have been legislative and local 
wet and dry contests in most of the 
states, now one side and now the 
other being successful. 

Sunday Opening of Saloons.—The 
liquor interests have insisted that the 
cosmopolitan population of the large 
cities made it proper to open the 
saloons on Sunday or on certain hours 
of that day and they have asked 
various state legislatures to grant 
that right. In the New York leg- 
islature a bill which would have al- 
lowed saloons to open on Sunday 
afternoons in New York City came 
within a very few votes of passage. 


One of the strongest reasons given 
for opening saloons on Sunday was 
that the law could not be enforced 
in large cities. In answer to a let- 
ter written to the mayors of the 
39 largest cities of the United States, 
it was learned that 14 have what 
might be called a lax enforcement of 
the Sunday law and that the other 
25 cities enforce their Sunday-closing 
laws. The 14 cities having the lax 
enforcement of laws are: New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, San _ Francisco, 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Newark, N. J., 
New Orleans, Jersey City, Rochester, 
Toledo, Syracuse, Scranton and Pat- 
erson, The 25 cities that enforce the 
Sunday closing law are: Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Washington, Los An- 
geles, Minneapolis, Kansas City. Mo., 
Seattle, Indianapolis, Providence, 
Louisville, St. Paul, Denver, Portland, 
Ore., Columbus, Worcester, Richmond, 
Omaha, Fall River, Dayton, Grand 
Rapids and Hartford. 

International Study of the Liquor 
Problem.—In September the four- 
teenth International Congress on Al- 
coholism was held at Milan. Forty 
countries were officially represented, 


38 governments sending accredited 
delegates. 


The first meeting of the newly-formed 
International Committee for the Sci- 
entific Study of the Liquor Question 


was held in Paris on Jan. 27 to 29. 


Delegates to the number of 43 rep- 
resenting Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Russia, 
Switzerland and the United States 
were present. The American commit- 
tee was represented by its secretary, 
John Koren, and the Federal Govern- 
ment designated Consul-General Ma- 
son of Paris to attend and report the 
meetings. A general programme of 
procedure was adopted. Among the 
questions to be studied are: Does al- 
cohol possess any nutritive proper- 
ties? What is the relative influence of 
the forms in and customs under which 
alcohol is consumed? What are the 
principal causes and effects of alcohol- 
ism? The American committee is rep- 
resented on the executive committee 
by Mr. Koren, its secretary. The 
officers of the American committee 
are William H. Taft, honorary presi- 
dent, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, acting 
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chairman, John Koren, 25 Pemberton 
Square, Boston, secretary. 

The Prohibition Movement.—The 
ninth convention of the World’s Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union was 
held in Brooklyn, on Oct. 23 to 28. 
Thirty-five countries were represent- 
ed by 43 delegates. The delegates 
from Norway and Sweden reported 
that their governments had voted 
appropriations for the temperance 
education of their children. At the 
close of the world convention, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of America held its fortieth conven- 
tion at Asbury Park with 708 dele- 
gates. The convention declared for 
national constituional prohibition. 
At the national and international 
conventions, the promotion of wom- 
an’s suffrage, though not by mil- 
itancy, was favored. 

The Anti-Saloon League of Amer- 
ica celebrated its twentieth anniver- 


sary in a convention at Columbus, on | 


Noy. 10 to 13, with 4,000 registered 
delegates. The convention declared 
for national constitutional prohibition 
and appointed a thousand delegates 
to visit Washington on Dec. 10 to 
request such a bill. A new constitu- 


tion and by-laws were adopted, and | 


Bishop Luther Wilson was elected 
president, and Rev. P. A. Baker na- 
tional superintendent of the league. 
Reports showed that 35,000 pulpits 
were open to the League and that 
a million dollars were contributed dur- 
ing the year. 
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On Noy. 14, the allied temperance 
forces of the country, including rep- 
resentatives of most of the temper- 
ance societies, churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
ete., met as a Council of One Hun- 
dred, laid out an educational pro- 
gramme, and promised their earnest 
codperation in the plan for a nation- 
wide prohibition proposition. The 
Prohibition Party, the Good Templars 
and other temperance societies, held 
their annual meetings. 

On Dec. 10 an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, asking for the 
submission of national prohibition to 
the ratification of the states, was in- 
troduced in the United States Senate 
by Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas, 
and in the House of Representatives 
by Richmond P. Hobson of Alabama. 
Two thousand Anti-Saloon League del- 
egates from every state in the Union 
and about a thousand delegates from 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union marched to the Capitol steps 
| where public exercises were held, 
| during which Dr. P. A. Baker, Na- 
| tional Superintendent of the Anti- 
|Saloon League, handed the amend- 
|}ment to the Constitution to Senator 
| Sheppard. 

Bibliography.—U. S. Internal Reve- 
nue report; excise reports of vari- 
| ous states; Anti-Saloon League Year 
| Book; Year Book of the United States 
Brewers’ Association; American Pro- 
| hibition Year Book; temperance re- 
ports of various denominations, Cath- 
olic and Protestant. 


SYNDICALISM 


JOHN 


The word “syndicalism,” so lately | 


introduced into our language that 
quite recent editions of our most 
authoritative dictionaries do not con- 
tain it, is the French equivalent of 
the English term, “trade unionism.” 
The labor union in France is called a 
syndicat, and syndicalisme connotes 
the theory or policy of the syndicat. 


Transplanted to the soil of our Eng- | 


lish speech, the word has gained a 
new value. It no longer means trade 
unionism merely, but rather a partic- 
ular kind of trade unionism. As in 
most countries, the trade-union move- 


ment of France is rather sharply di-! 


SPARGO 


vided. There are unions which are 
extremely conservative and unions 
which are extremely radical. The 
word “syndicalism,” in popular usage 
throughout the world outside of 
France. refers to the revolutionary 
type of trade unionism. 

This type of unionism is represent- 
ed in the United States by the Indus- 
| trial Workers of the World, popularly 

designated “the I. W. W.,” and famil- 
iar to the public by reason of its 
aggressive policy in connection with 
numerous strikes (see also XVII, La- 
| bor). The names of such of its lead- 
ers as William D, Haywood, Joseph 
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Ettor, Carl Treseca and Arturo Gio- | 


vanitti constantly appear in the daily 
press in connection with vigorous 
strikes and are, in eorsequence, wide- 
ly known. 

What are the characteristic fea- 
tures of this revolutionary type of 
labor union? Wherein does it differ 
from the form of unionism with 
which we are familiar? Before we 
reply to these questions, a word of 
warning is necessary. Syndicalism is 
hardly capable as yet of rigid and 
exact definition. It is a new move- 
ment, or at least a new development 
of an old one, and its theories and 
policies are hardly crystallized. More- 
over, syndicalist methods and theories 
differ somewhat in different countries, 
the differences corresponding to, and 
resulting from, differences in the eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing. Thus, in 
Italy and France, countries in which 
small workshops and factories pre- 
vail, autonomous unions, each confined 
to a single craft, and not infrequently 
of purely local character, are fa- 
vored. In the United States and in 
England, on the other hand, local 
unions and unions on craft lines are 
bitterly opposed by syndicalists. 
Their ideal is industrial unionism, 
the organization of all the workers 
in a given industry into one big 
union, having no regard to degrees 
of skill or training, and the feder- 
ation of all the industrial unions into 
one great organization. The fighting 
motto of the I. W. W. is “One Big 
Union.” 

These differences notwithstanding, 
there is sufficient unity of purpose 
and method to warrant a composite 
picture. In all lands the syndicalists 
aim at the abolition of the present 
capitalist system of production, and 
its replacement by a new social order 
based upon codperative production. 
In all lands, likewise, syndicalists 
teach that the political State is 
doomed to extinction, the only form 
of government in the new social or- 
der being the administration of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange by 
the workers through their unions. 
Finally, in all lands syndicalists op- 
pose the notion that the change to a 
better social order can be brought 
about, or even materially aided, by 
parliamentary action. They rely up- 
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on what is called “direct action” as 
opposed to the indirect action of poli- 
tics. Thus analyzed, syndicalism is 
seen to be an amalgam of socialism, 
anarchism and trade unionism. 

The principal forms of “direct” ac- 
tion are the strike, the boycott and 
sabotage, the last named being a 
principle of action rather than a 
method. It is capable of an almost 
unlimited variety of applications. 
The principle is the obstruction of in- 
dustry and the impairment of the 
efficiency of industrial processes. This 
may take the form of teaching the 
workers to slacken the pace so as to 
lessen the output; the wilful destruc- 
tion or damaging of machinery or 
goods; the deliberate confusion of 
business by carefully planned “mis- 
takes”; discrediting the employer by 
revealing unpleasant facts about his 
business methods, and so on through 
a long catalogue of similarly ingeni- 
ous devices. 

Syndicalism naturally comes equal- 
ly into conflict with the established 
form of trade unionism and with the 
political socialist movement (see So- 
cialism, infra). It is strongest in 
France and Italy at present and in 
this country draws more recruits 
from the natives of those countries 
than from people of other nation- 
alities. It appears to enlist most 
readily the unskilled laborer and 
thrives best where the workers lack 
political power or have lost hope in 
political action. 

It is impossible to give any esti- 
mate of the numerical strength of 
syndicalism. It is probably greatly 
exaggerated. Recent reports from 
France indicate a marked decline of 
strength, and at a recent “Interna- 
tional Congress” of Syndicalists the 
attendance was insignificant. The 
membership of the I. W. W. is very 
small when compared with that of the 
American Federation of Labor and is 
declining, according to recent reports. 
We must remember, however, that the 
whole theory of the policy of the 
I. W. W. is that reliance must be had, 
not upon the majority of the workers, 
but upon the militant and desperate - 
minority. 

Much of the most significant liter- 
ature of syndicalism is in the form 
of small pamphlets and leaflets, which 
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are not readily accessible to the ordi- 
nary reader. There is a most ex- 
tensive foreign literature on the sub- 
ject, the French and Italian works 
being specially numerous and impor- 
tant. For American readers the fol- 
lowing list contains the most impor- 
tant works: The Labor Movement in 
France, by Louis Levine, a very illu- 
minating study of French Syndical- 
ism; The New Unionism, by André 
Tridon, notably chiefly for its cita- 
tions from syndicalist authorities; 
American Syndicalism, The I. W. W.,| 
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by John Graham Brooks, a journalis- 
tie estimate of the I. W. W.; Syndi- 
calism, Industrial Unionism and So- 
cialism, by John Spargo, an exposition 
and criticism from the standpoint of 
Marxian Socialism; The I. W. W.: 
Its History, Structure and Methods, 
by Vincent St. John; Direct Action 
and Sabotage, by Wm. E. Trautman; 
Industrial Union Methods, by Wm. E. 
Trautman. The last named are three 
pamphlets, of considerable interest, 
published by the I. W. W. at New- 
castle, Pa. 


SOCIALISM 


ALGERNON LEE 


General Status of the Movement.— 
In every European country during 
1913 the Socialist party has spent 
much of its energies in combating 
the demand of the governments for 
larger armies and navies. Only to 
a small extent have they been able 
to check the growth of armaments; 
but they have roused public opinion, 
strengthened and solidified the oppo- 
sition to imperialist and militarist 
policies, and gained strategic advan- 
tages for the struggles that may en- 
sue either from actual war or from 
the breaking strain of military ex- 
penditures upon the economic re- 
sources of the principal nations. 

The syndicalist tendency which for 
two or three years seemed to threat- 
en a schism in the international So- 
cialist and labor movement has great- 
ly declined. Gustave Hervé and his 
colleagues in France have broken with 
the anarchists and joined the Unified 
Socialist party; within the General 
Confederation of Labor the opposi- 
tion to parliamentarism has become 
weaker, while a new opposition to “in- 
surrectionism” is manifesting itself. 
In the United States the unsuccessful 
silk workers’ strike in Paterson has 
given a setback to the Industrial 
Workers of the World (see XVII, La- 
bor), and the Socialist elements have 
made further headway within the 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The Interna- 
tional Syndicalist Congress held at 
London in October, the first of its 
kind, was a fiasco; only 35 delegates 
were present and only a part of these 


represented by actually organized 
bodies, 

In Germany, Austria, and some 
other countries the number of dues- 
paying members has grown but 
slightly or even somewhat declined; 
but this seems to be due chiefly to 
the widespread unemployment caused 
by the economic disturbances that ac- 
companied the Balkan War, and to 
the migration of masses of workmen 
in search of jobs. It has been offset 
by favorable results in almost all 
elections held during the year. 

Great Britain—The socialistic tend- 
ency in the British labor movement - 
has grown appreciably stronger. The 
trade unions show an_ increasingly 
militant spirit and are also closing 
up their ranks by amalgamation of 
unions of related trades. On the po- 
litical field the relations between the 
Labor party and the Asquith and 
Lloyd George Government have grown 
much cooler; the Government has 
made but niggardly concessions and 
the Labor party has stiffened its de- 
mands. At the end of the year an- 
other effort was being made to effect 
a thorough unification of the Social- 
ist forces by bringing the British 
Socialist party and other independent 
organizations into the Labor party. 

The municipal elections held in 
April and November in many parts of 
Great Britain gave the Socialist and 
Labor elments a net gain of 200 
seats in local boards and councils, fol- 
lowing up a net gain of 70 seats in 
1912 and of 115 in 191]. In a num- 
ber of cases additional Socialist vic- 
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tories were prevented only by a close 
fusion between Liberals and Conserva- 
tives. 

Germany.—The Socialists have con- 
centrated their efforts largely on the 
fight against militarism and in favor 
of reform of the’ Prussian electoral 
system on a basis of equal suffrage, 
secret ballot, and direct election. 
Having only 110 of the 397 members 
of the Reichstag, they could not de- 
feat the bill adding about 130,000 
men to the army and about $75,000,- 
000 to the annual war budget; but 
they forced minor amendments, and 
especially succeeded in throwing a 
good share of the cost on the richer 
classes (see also IV, Germany). The 
Prussian Diet elections were held in 
May and June. In spite of open vot- 
ing and the three-class system which 
gives two-thirds of the voting power 
to 13 per cent. of the people, the So- 
cialists increased their representation 
from six to 10. 

The annual party congress took 
place at Jena in September. Reports 
showed an increase of only 12,738 in 
the party membership, which now 
numbers 982,850, meluding 141,115 
women. On the other hand, the cir- 
culation of party papers had grown 
rapidly. By a vote of 333 to 142 the 
congress rejected a resolution declar- 
ing for a general strike to compel re- 
vision of the Prussian electoral sys- 
tem. By a vote of 336 to 140 it ap- 
proved the conduct of the Reichstag 
fraction in voting for the amended 
budget in order to carry the taxation 
clauses mentioned above. This does 
not, however, indicate an abandon- 
ment of the class-struggle attitude of 
the party. The Socialists insist on 
choosing their own time and avoid- 
ing a premature conflict, and mean- 
while they are doing all they can to 
increase and train their forces against 
a possible crisis. The death of Au- 
gust Bebel (Aug. 13), while felt as 
a very heavy loss, has not led to any 
change in the tendencies of the party. 

France.—In France also the Social- 
ists in parliament and among the peo- 

le protested unavailingly against the 

rger army appropriations and the 
extension of the term of service from 
two to three years (see also IV, 
France). Reports presented to the 
party congress which met at Brest in 


March showed that the membership 
had risen from 62,657 to 68,903, the 
largest annual gain since 1910. The 
number of communes (cities, villages, 
and townships) in which the Socialists 
have a majority had grown from 197 
to 294, while they have minorities in 
400 others, with a total of 3,000 coun- 
cilors; the whole number of com- 
munes, large and small, in France is 
about 36,000. Especially important 
was the reconquest of Brest, Rou- 
baix, and Toulouse. The election for 
members of the General Councils of 
the 83 departments in August, and 
also several parliamentary and mu- 
nicipal by-elections during 1913, gave 
slight net gains. 

Russia—The Socialist parties in 
Russia still suffer from the internal 
dissensions incident to a largely un- 
derground movement. Nevertheless, 
the revival of activity among the rap- 
idly growing class of industrial wage 
workers, which began in 1911, still 
gathers strength. In spite of the ef- 
forts of police, both the number and 
the magnitude of the political and eco- 
nomic strikes and the mass demon- 
strations of working people have 
steadily increased. 

Italy.—The conflict between “ortho- 
dox” and “reformist” Socialists, which 
had been growing sharper for several 
years, led to a definite split late in 
1912. Of the 40 Socialist Deputies, 
25 adhered to the party and 15 se- 
ceded and formed a separate Reform- 
ist party. The regular Socialists, in 
and out of Parliament, uncompromis- 
ingly opposed the militarist and im- 
perialist policies of the Liberal gov- 
ernment and codperated with the 
trade unions in numerous strikes for 
improvement of conditions of labor. 
The Reformists, while avowing the 
same ultimate aims, voted with the 
Government on many points, espe- 
cially with reference to the war of 
conquest in North Africa. 

On government initiative a new elec- 
toral law was passed more than dou- 
bling the number of persons entitled 
to vote. The majority of the newly 
enfranchised being illiterate peasants, 
it was thought that this, together . 
with the Reformist secession, would 
cut down the Socialist strength in 
the next Parliament. It proved quite 
otherwise, partly through the fact 
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that many of the illiterates did not | off on April 24. The commission was 
go to the polls. The general election | appointed some weeks later, but had 


occurred in October. The total vote 
was 4,380,000, as compared with 3,- 
250,000 in 1909. The regular Social- 
ist party got 825,000 votes, as against 
339,000 in the last election, before the 
split; their representation in the 
Chamber was increased from 25 to 
53. The Reformists elected 25 of 
their candidates. (See also IV, For- 
eign Affairs.) 

Austria-Hungary—The working 
classes of the Austrian Empire suf- 
fered terrible hardships in 1912 and 
1913 from the depression of industry 
caused by the Balkan disturbances and 
aggravated by the mobilization of the 
troops of the Dual Monarchy. So- 
cialist gains and losses about bal- 
anced each other in a number of by- 
elections for the Reichsrath and the 
Diets of various states, and the organ- 
ized membership of the party declined 
somewhat. But net gains were made 
in municipal elections, the party pa- 
pers increased their circulation, and it 
is expected that the year 1914 will 
see the Socialist forces stronger than 
ever. 

Belgium.—After long deliberation 
and a careful husbanding of forces 
and strengthening of discipline, the 
Socialist organizations, party, trade 
unions, and codperative societies, 
called a general strike in the hope of 
forcing the Government’ to abolish the 
plural-voting system, under which 
possessors of large incomes and of 
academic degrees cast two or three 
ballots each; at the last election this 
system gave 64 per cent. of the votes 
to 42 per cent. of the voters. The 
strike began on April 13. Within a 
few days it involved over 400,000 
workmen, out of a total population of 
7,500,000. Perfect order was main- 
tained; but the business of the nation 
was almost completely paralyzed, and 
the money loss to the capitalists was 
estimated at nearly $2,000,000 a day. 
On April 22 the Government proposed 
and Parliament adopted a resolution 
providing for a special commission to 
prepare a bill for the reform of the 
electoral system, with a pledge that 
plural voting would be eliminated. 
The workingmen, through a special 
congress chosen for the purpose, ac- 
cepted the pledge and called the strike 


not reported at the end of the year. 
(See also IV, Foreign Affairs.) 
Netherlands.—The general election 
in June gave the Socialists 144,375 
votes (nearly 19 per cent. of the to- 
tal) as against 82,000 in 1909. In 
the old Parliament they had seven 
members; this time they elected 18, 
but have since lost three in by-elec- 
tions. They also won two seats 
in the Senate, where they never 
had any before. The new House of 
Representatives consists of 40 Prot- 
estant and Catholic Clericals, 38 Lib- 
erals (two wings), and 15 Socialists. 
As no one party had a majority there 
was difficulty in forming a new cabi- 
net. The Queen invited the Social- 


ists to join with the Liberals, offer- - 


ing them three portfolios. After full 
discussion at a special party congress, 
the Socialists rejected the proposal, 
declaring that they were willing to 
support a Liberal Government in so 
far as its policy was progressive, but 
would not bind themselves to uphold 
it in all it might do. Municipal elec- 
tions were held throughout the king- 
dom in July, and the number of So- 
cialists in city councils was trebled. 

Denmark.—Extension of the suf- 
frage was the chief issue at’ the gen- 
eral elections in May. The Socialists 
polled 107,015 votes, as compared with 
98,718 in 1910, and elected 32 instead 
of 24 Deputies. The Radicals also 
gained, while the Conservatives and 
the so-called Liberals, the party for- 
merly in power, lost heavily. 

In the new Folkething there are 
seven Conservatives, 44 Liberals, 31 
Radicals, and 32 Socialists. No party 
having a majority, the King asked 
Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists to 
form a coalition ministry. Both Lib- 
erals and Socialists refused. A Radi- 
cal cabinet was then formed, with 
assurances of Socialist support on 
condition of keeping its promise to 
democratize the suffrage. The mu- 
nicipal elections: in February gave 
good results to the Socialists. In 
Copenhagen they increased their vote 
from 50,482 (in 1912) to 55,164, and 
elected 27 of the 55 councilmen. The 
party congress in February showed a 
steady growth of the membership, 
which then numbered 48,344. Among 
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its important actions was a resolu- 
tion forbidding party members to 
belong to syndicalist organizations. 
The syndicalist tendency was repudi- 
ated by a decisive vote also at the 
trade union congress in April. 

Sweden.—The Socialist party and 
the trade unions are slowly but stead- 
ily recovering from the effects of the 
economic crisis of 1908 and the dis- 
astrous general strike of 1909. The 
party’s organized membership grew 
during the year from 58,000 to -62,- 
000. It has 64 representatives out of 
‘230 in the lower house and 13 out of 
143 in the upper house of the Rigsdag. 
During the year the Socialist fraction 
made a strong fight for a legal mini- 
mum wage and eight-hour day, but 
was defeated on both propositions. 

Finland.— The Finnish Socialists 
have continued their slow but solid 
growth. The election in August gave 
them 217,778 votes (almost 43 per 
cent. of the total) and 90 out of the 
200 members of’ the Diet, in which 
they had 86 representatives before. 
Of the Socialist Deputies 13 are 
women, while there are eight women 
representing other parties. The gain 
was made at the expense of the Con- 
servatives or Old Finns. 

Bulgaria.—A general election early 
in December gave the Socialist party 
heavy gains. The two wings, “broad” 
and “narrow,” now have 47 members 
in the Sobranje, where there was but 
one Socialist before. Exact figures of 
the vote and precise information as 
to the attitude of the two wings are 
not yet at hand. 

Argentina—In 1912 the Socialists 
won their first two seats in the Argen- 
tine House of Deputies. In April, 
1913, they elected two more Deputies 
and one Senator. 

United States—The spring and fall 
municipal elections in various parts of 
the country and the partial state elec- 


MOTHERS’ 


At the beginning of 1913, two states, 
Illinois and Colorado, had laws spe- 
cifically authorizing the payment of 
certain sums of money from public 
funds to enable a mother fit to bring 
up her children to keep them with 
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tions in November brought both gains 
and losses in the Socialist vote, with 
an apparent slight’ balance in its fa- 
vor. The city of Schenectady, which 
was carried in 1911, was lost in 1913, 
in the same way that Milwaukee was 
lost in 1912; the Socialists increased 
their vote materially, but the Repub- 
licans and Democrats combined to de- 
feat them. In Butte, on the contrary, 
the Socialists reélected Mayor Duncan 
and increased their representation in 
the council. The straight Socialist 
vote in New York City was about 
5,000 higher than in the general elec- 
tion of 1912. In Paterson the Social- 
ist ticket ran second, the Republicans 
getting 45 per cent., the Socialists 31, 
and the Democrats 24. (See also VII, 
Municipal Government.) 

Walter Lanfersiek was elected Na- 
tional Secretary of the Socialist party 
in May, in place of John M. Work. The 
office remains at 111 North Market 
St., Chicago. The dues-paying mem- 
bership fell off heavily in the latter 
part of 1912 and the early months of 
1913, but has been rising since June 
and is now well above 100,000. 

The party spent much energy and 
money during the year in assisting 
strikes of garment workers in New 
York, silk workers in New Jersey, 
coal miners in West Virginia and 
Colorado, and copper miners in Michi- 


an. 

Bibliography. — Among the impor- 
tant books of the year are Hillquit’s 
Socialism Summed Up; Benson’s The 
Truth About Socialism; Bebel’s My 
Life; Murdoch’s Ethics and Econom- 
ics; Orth’s Socialism and Democracy 
in Burope; Walling’s Larger Aspects 
of Socialism; Schliiter’s Lincoln, La- 
bor, and Slavery; Simkhoyitch’s So- 
cialism versus Marxism; Spargo’s 
Syndicalism, Industrial Unionism, and 
Socialism; and Rubinow’s Social In- 
surance. 


PENSIONS 


C. C. CARSTENS 


her. During 1913, the following 17 
additional states passed such laws: 
California, Idaho, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
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Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wis- 
consin, This sudden and widespread 
movement in legislation may be 
traced to the conviction that the in- 
dividual family home is best for the 
child and that nothing should take the 
place of the mother’s care if she is 
physically and morally fit to bring up 
her children, With this conviction 
was coupled the belief that many chil- 
dren were being seriously neglected 
because of the mother’s necessity of 
working away from home to earn the 
family’s support. The title mothers’ 
pensions is not a satisfactory one for 
such aid, for pensions, in the proper 
meaning of the word, are deferred 
payments for service already rendered 
and have no reference to the needs 
of the individual to be pensioned. 
Mothers’ pensions, however, while gen- 
erally urged as payment for services 
and as acts of simple justice, are gen- 
erally estimated and paid on the 
basis of the need existing in the 
households. 

As early as 1908, without a special 
law, certain private children’s char- 
ities of San Francisco devised a way 
of using the money which they were 
drawing from the state or county 
treasuries for the support of children 
in the care of the Juvenile Court, 
for the maintenance of the mother’s 
own household. These sums became 
considerable in amount in a few 
years. In 191], Missouri passed a 
statute allowing the Juvenile Court of 
Kansas City alone to order payments 
to be made to a mother for the sup- 
port of her children in her own home 
in lieu of their commitment to a pub- 
lic institution. In the same year the 
Funds to Parents Act, very materially 
amended in 1918, went into force 
in Illinois, but very few payments 
have been made outside of Chicago. 
The administration of the law was 
here also added to the other duties 
of the Juvenile Court which was at 
that time insufficiently equipped for 
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its regular tasks. Colorado adopted a 


statute to the same end ws popular 
initiative at the general election in 


November, 1912, 

Although the experience of Kansas 
City and Chicago did not furnish a 
sufficient basis to warrant the imme- 
diate wide extension of the experi- 
ment, the year 1913 has seen mothers’ 
pensions undertaken in many differ- 
ent forms. Those favoring this ex- 
periment in legislation point to the 
breaking up of families because of 
poverty or niggardly home support as 
their justification, but other social re- 
formers view with alarm this exten- 
sion of public charity to additional 
groups in our communities, including 
widows, deserted wives, wives of pris- 
oners or of husbands confined in in- 
sane hospitals, or, as in Michigan, di- 
vorced women and unmarried moth- 
ers, who have previously managed 
without mothers’ pensions. In a num- 
ber of jurisdictions the laws are al- 
ready being tested as to their consti- 
tutionality, 

The amount of money to be paid 
varies from $6.25 a month for a wid- 
ow’s child in California 1o $15 a 
month for a mother with one child 
in Winois and $10 for each child 
where there is more than one, while 
in Colorado, Massachusetts and Ne- 
braska no maximum has been estab- 
lished. The administration of these 
funds is principally of three sorts. 
In Iinois and 15 other states Jt has 
become a part of the duties of the 
juvenile or other county or district 
court. In New Jersey and the city of 
St. Louis it is undertaken by a public 
Board of Children’s Guardians, Jn _ 
Massachusetts alone the town and 
city overseers of the poor alread 
dealing with needy families are adapt- 
ing their work to these new needs 
and the state Board of Charity has 
been given the power to supervise and 
standardize the work of administering 
the pension system. 


SOCIAL WORK OF THE CHURCHES 


Crinton Rocers Wooprurr 


The Federal Council of the Churches | in carrying out the platform adopted 
of Christ in America.—The Social | at) the ‘second quadrennial nett 
Service Commission of the Council has Chicago (A, Y, B., 1912, p- 378). The 
been actively engaged during the year | important developments of the year, 
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according to the secretary, have been: 
the development of several new de- 
nominational social service agencies, 
and the better general efficiency in the 
development: of this work; increasing 
the rural problem, as 
especially indicated by the appoint- 
ment of a committee on the Prune 
and country life with Gifford Pinchot 
ag chairman; the campaign for “one 
day's reat in seven” for industrial 
workers, which brought about action 
by several state legislatures; and, the 
bringing together of the various de- 
nominational secretaries in a secre: 
tarial council, and the making of these 
associate secretaries of the Commis- 
sion of the Federal Council, 

The Commission is now engaged in 
a detailed study of the industrial situ. 
ation of Paterson, N. J., the scene of 
the long industrial conflict during the 
year (see XVIT, Labor). Tt has al- 
ready issued the following social 
service bulletins: “The Country 
Chureh,” the result of an investigation 
by Charles O, Gill and Gifford Pinchot 
of the committee on the church and 
country life; “Spiritual Culbure and 
Social Service,” by Charles 8. Mac- 
farland; ‘The Christian Ministry and 
the Social Order,” edited by Charles 
S. Macfarland; “Chureh Federation,” 
the story of the Inter-Churech Feder: 
ation meeting in New York in 1005, 
an initial and preparatory session of 
the Federal Council, edited by Wlias 
B. Sanford; “The Social Creed of the 
Churches,” by Harry F. Ward, and 
“The Gospel of Labor,” by Charles 
Stelzle, 

The secretary of the Commission is 
the Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, Clar- 
endon Building, New York, 


Roman Catholic Social Service Ac- 
tivities.-A very considerable amount 
of work is being done by Roman 
Catholic bodies, but these activities 
have not yet been centralized, though 
the tendency to do so is becoming 
more marked every year, The first 
work of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies was to bring the 
various organizations together in  an- 
nual convention, A Social Service 
Commission has been created, not to 
do any work of organization, but to 
endeavor first of all to develop in a 
literary way the Roman Catholic phi- 
losophy of social service; second, to 
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bring about conferences of existing so- 
cial work; and third, to lead to the es- 
tablishment of a federation school of 
social service and to organize national 
lecture courses on social work and 
other activities. In the opinion of 
the secretary, the best accomplish: 
ment of the year is the public opinion 


created in a great many of the 
leagues of Roman Catholic women 


toward the centralization of their so- 
cial works. The Commission has is: 
sued the following pamphlets: i 

“The First Catholic Social Service 
Conference”; “Socialist Science Bank- 
rupt”; “What Shall Our Catholic So- 
cieties Do?”’; “Relations Between Hm. 
ployers and the Employed”; “Why 
Socialism is Opposed to the Trade 
Unions”; “Need of an Organized 
Christian Foree in the American 
Labor Movement”; ‘Woman's Suf- 
frage, A Social Problem’; “Who 
Lies?”; .and "The Christian Mani- 
festo.” The secretary of the Commis: 
sion is Rev. Peter 1K, Dietz, 5038 Mur- 
ray Avenue, Milwaukee, (See also 
XXXII, Religion.) 

The Joint Commission of the Epis- 
copal Church.—On Oct, 1, 1912, the 
Joint Commission, after two years of 
preliminary organization, opened an 
office in the Church Missions House 
in New York City, Here a special 
social service reference index, con: 
taining already several thousand 
items on the various phases of social 
reform and including a considerable 
pamphlet literature, has been organ- 
ived. ‘The effort of the Commission 
has been centered upon the education 
and organization of the Church's con 
atituency for effective action with ref: 
erence to social problems. Largely 
through its efforts there are at pres- 
ont 74 diocesan social service commis- 
sions and a growing number of \parish 
organizations devoted to community 
service, Five of the missionary de- 
yartments have also organized official 
| or informally for social service 
within their jurisdictions, 

As a means of education of the fur 
ture loaders of the Church the Com- 
mission is recommending the intro. 
duction of courses of social inatrue- 
(ion and the provision for elementary 
social service in the Sunday school 
and in the theological seminary, Ut 
has also issued for educational pur- 
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poses within the past two years sev- 
eral pamphlets and leaflets, including 
“A Social Service Programme for the 
Parish”; “Social Service for Diocesan 
Commissions”; “A Model Canon for 
Diocesan Social Service Commis- 
sions”; and “Social Service and the 
Episcopal Church.” Of these nearly 
20,000 copies have already been dis- 
tributed. The triennial report to the 
General Convention in New York in 
October, 1913, has also been printed 
by the Commission. 

For the purpose of furthering its 
educational propaganda the Commis- 
sion arranged in connection with the 
General Convention of 1913, a social 
service week, including a series of 
four conferences on various phases of 
the Church’s relation to social wel- 
fare; visits to social institutions and 
agencies in New York City and vi- 
cinity ; special sermons on social serv- 
ice in the local churches by visiting 
clergy, mostly members of the various 
diocesan social service commissions; 
and an exhibit’ showing the work of 
the Joint Commission, diocesan com- 
missions, parish agencies, and one or 
two other coéperating organizations. 
The proceedings of this social service 
week have been issued in pamphlet 
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form. The field secretary is Rev. F. 
M. Crouch, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 

Other Denominations.—The Method- 
ist Federation for Social Service main- 
tains a bureau of information, speak- 
ers’ bureau, and reading and study 
courses; Rev. Harry F. Ward, 2512 
Park Place, Evanston, IIl., is the sec- 
retary. The Baptist Department of 
Social Service and Brotherhood is a 
sub-division of the American Baptist 
Publication Society organized to sug- 
gest ways whereby Christian men 
may become socially effective, and co- 
operate with similar bodies; Rey. S. 
Z. Batten, 1701 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, is secretary. The Congrega- 
tional social service agency is the 
Congregational Brotherhood of Amer- 
ica, Henry A. Atkinson, secretary, 19 
S. La Salle Street, Chicago. Presby- 
terian social service is administered 
by the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions. A Department of Church 
and Country Life is in charge of Rev. 
Warren H. Wilson, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. The Unitarian Social 
service is carried on through a depart- 
ment of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, of which Elmer S. Forbes, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, is secretary. 
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The Strike Record—The year 1913 
was marked by an increase in number 
of strikes and lockouts. Figures for 
the entire country to demonstrate the 
truth of this are lacking, but one 
fragment of statistical evidence avail- 
able at the time of writing, coupled 
with the indications of newspaper re- 
ports, are clearly of that import. 
This evidence consists only of the 
returns for New York State, published 
in the quarterly Bulletin of the State 
Department of Labor. New York is, 
however, the leading industrial state 
of the country. Figures for only the 
first six months of the year are avail- 
able; those for 1913 in comparison 
with the four preceding years are as 
follows: sz 


Number | Employees 
First Six Months of of Directly 
Strikes | Concerned 
BOOB oS. 5.3: </55'5' beeen 93 30,777 
FOTO; Facto das eee 163 44,063 
Bets os os cca eee 118 43,357 
BOL e cis a stenotic 111 31,499 
BOTS 25 3. 5S ote 195 124,573 


It is the first half of any year which 
produces the larger portion of the 
year’s disputes. The last Federal re- 
port on “Strikes and Lockouts” shows 
that in the five years 1901-5, 60 per 
cent. of the strikes occurred between 
Jan. 1 and June 30. Bearing this in 
mind, it is manifest above that in 
New York 1913 was a year of large 
increase in labor disputes. It cannot 
be said that New York conditions are 
an absolutely certain index for the 
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Lronarp W. HatcH 


country as a whole, but a comparison 
of the records in the Federal reports 
on strikes and lockouts for the 25 
years 1881 to 1905 (no report has 
been issued since that for 1905) shows. 
that the changes from year to year 
(increase or decrease) have for the 
most part been the same for the en- 
tire country as for New York State. 

The greater frequency of strikes 
and lockouts in 1913 is not to be in- 
terpreted, however, as marking the 
year as abnormal in respect to labor 
disputes. On the contrary, such in- 
erease may be said to represent the 
normal, or at least the usual, accom- 
paniment of a year characterized by 
active business conditions (although 
in the last few months of the year 
a considerable slackening of business. 
activity was evident), and hence with 
a good demand for labor and a 
rising cost: of living (see this topic, 
infra), the latter furnishing naturally 
the stimulus and the former the favor- 
able opportunity for wage earners to 
seek better terms of employment. In 
noting that the greater number of dis- 
putes involving suspension of work 
cannot be chronicled as extraordinary 
in view of general conditions, it is 
implied that. there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in the character of the 
great mass of the year’s controversies. 
The more notable points in this part 
of the year’s labor history, therefore, 
are to be found rather in certain in- 
dividual disputes or particular fea- 
tures, either novel or exceptional, in 
such episodes. - Leading all other con- 
troversies of the year in such features, 
perhaps, was the strike of silk workers 
at Paterson, N. J. 

Strike of Silkk Workers in Paterson, 
N. JA general strike of workers in 
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the broad-silk mills of Paterson began 
on Feb. 25. Prior to this a strike in 
one mill had occurred late in January 
in opposition to the introduction of 
the so-called four-loom system, and it 
is from this earlier strike that the 
beginning of the dispute may properly 
be dated. Shortly after Feb. 25 the 
strike extended to the ribbon factories 
and then to the dye shops. The num- 
ber of establishments involved was 
reported as 293 and the number of 
employees has been given as 25,000 to 
27,000, the entire silk industry of 
Paterson being involved. 

The demands formulated by the 
strikers several days after the general 
strike began included the abolition or 
non-introduction of the three- and 
four-loom system in place of the exist- 
ing one- or two-loom systems and an 
increase of wages for the broad-silk 
workers, an increase of wages for the 
ribbon weavers, a minimum wage and 
better sanitary conditions for the dye- 
shop hands, and a general eight-hour 
day. The central issue, both in its 
significance for the industry and the 
workers and because it concerned the 
largest number of the latter, was the 
three- and four-loom system. Mechan- 
ically, these systems involved the tend- 
ing by each worker of three or four 
looms instead of one or two as before, 
together with an increase in auto- 
matic devices on the machines. But 
the significance of the change for both 
industry and worker was deeper than 
this alone would indicate. The three- 
or four-loom system is used for the 
production of cheaper grades of silk. 
Previously the Paterson industry had 
confined itself almost entirely to the 
higher grades using other systems. 
But the newer three- and four-loom 
system had been successfully devel- 
oped and used in other localities, no- 
tably in Pennsylvania, where a mueh 
cheaper grade of labor was employed 
than in the higher-grade mills in Pat- 
erson, and where, with this combina- 
tion of more highly developed ma- 
chinery and cheaper labor, a greater 
prosperity had fallen to the industry 
than in Paterson. The introduction 
of the new system in Paterson, there- 
fore, really marked the entrance of 
the Paterson employers into the field 
of cheaper silk production and com- 
petition with these other localities in 
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that field. Hence to the workers the 
change seemed to bear the menace not 
only of displacement of workers by 
machinery, and possibly severer strain 
of work at equal pay in tending more 
machines, but the more serious and 
far-reaching menace of employment of 
cheaper labor and general lowering 
of wages. 

Upon this central issue was joined 
a struggle which for stubbornness has 
rarely been equaled, lasting as it did. 
till the close of July, a period of five 
months, during most of which the en- 
tire industry in Paterson remained 


i idle. Repeated efforts to bring about 


a settlement, made by both public au- 
thorities and private agencies in the 
city, proved wholly unavailing, and 
the struggle finally ended by the vir- 
tual exhaustion and surrender of the 
strikers by return to work. Accord- 
ing to the most reliable press reports, 
the strikers lost above $5,000,000 in 
wages, with probably an equal loss to 
employers, besides heavy losses to 
other business interests in Paterson. 
What gave the dispute widest noto- 
riety, and its most significant as well 
as novel aspect, was the kind of or- 
ganization and leadership which ap- 
peared among the strikers. This was 
the organization known as the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. It was 
charged that this organization, com- 
ing in from outside, was the real 
instigator of the strike, but the state- 
ments of impartial investigators in- $ 
dicate that this was not the case, and 
that it was not until the strike was 
already imminent or actually begun 
that the I. W. W. became an impor- 
tant factor in it. In other words, so 
far from creating the strike, it stepped 
in to seize an opportunity for its 
propaganda presented by the condi- 
tions above described, which had ere- 
ated a situation between employers 
and employees already strained to the 
breaking point. In any ease, the con- 
spicuous fact is that the leadership of 
the strike was assumed by the I. W. 
W., that all the strikers joined that 
body, and that the latter succeeded in 
holding the entire body of strikers 
solidly together month after month 
during the dispute. The solidarity of 
the strikers in their allegiance to this 
organization during the dispute is 
especially attested by the fact that 
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the older and more conservative Amer- 


ership, but rather indicates only con- 


ican Federation of Labor attempted to | tinuance of familiar problems in in- 


step in and organize the workers with 
a view to settling the dispute by arbi- 
tration with the employers, who had 
intimated their, willingness to deal 
with the latter organization, and that 
this attempt failed completely. 

The significance of this leadership 
of the strike by the I. W. W. lies in 
the character of that organization, 
representing as it does organization 
of wage earners along industrial in- 
stead of trade lines, and, more espe- 
cially, advocating in this country the 
revolutionary doctrines and methods 
better known in Europe as syndical- 
ism. Readers unfamiliar with the lat- 
ter are referred to the special article 
on “Syndicalism” elsewhere in this 
volume (Department XVI) for a full 
presentation of its doctrines and meth- 
ods. Suffice it. here to put it briefly 
that the central principle of this doc- 
trine is the taking over of the control 
and operation of the means of produc- 
tion by wage earners, to be accom- 
plished by direct action against em- 
ployers. It is not surprising to find, 
therefore, that the entrance of the 
I. W. W. into the dispute had the dis- 
tinct effect of adding to the familiar 
aspect of industrial disputes as con- 
troversies over the terms of a.collective 
bargain, somewhat of the character of 
a revolutionary struggle between op- 
posing doctrines of industrial control. 
So far as the I. W. W. is concerned, 
every strike in which it can operate 
represents, in accordance with its phi- 
losophy, an opportunity to push for- 
ward its fight for control, and very 
consistently the national leaders and 
resources of the organization were for 
the time being centered in the Pater- 
son dispute. And it was this element 
which, as indicated by the statements 
of the latter, accounts for the per- 
sistently uncompromising attitude of 
the employers throughout the dispute. 

It is not possible here to go into de- 
tails of the extreme attitude or action 
taken by any of the parties affected 
by the dispute, whether employees, 
employers, or the public. They may 
easily be found in the press reports of 
the time. As a matter of fact, lawless 
action such as occurred at Paterson 
presents no new spectacle in labor dis- 
putes under a different kind of lead- 


dustrial relations. What is more im- 
portant is to emphasize the distinction 
between what the Paterson silk work- 
ers were striking for and what the 
I. W. W. leaders were working for, a 
difference which the startling nature 
of the latter’s doctrine and methods 
may easily crowd out of view. The 
great mass of the Paterson silk work- 
ers were not striking for the I. W. W. 
doctrines of industrial control. On 
the contrary, their issue was simply 
the familiar and legitimate one of 
better terms of employment under the 
existing economic system. The fact 
of their prompt acceptance and fol- 
lowing of the leadership of those for 
whom the reyolutionary propaganda 
was the main issue, therefore, was less 
a sign of the success of a revolutionary 
propaganda than of the absence of any 
other source of aid in what seemed 
to them a fight for economic justice. 
Herein lies the chief lesson and revela- 
tion of the Paterson strike. If no 
more conservative leadership or social 
agency for improvement of their con- 
dition is developed which shall gain 
their confidence, the increasing num- 
ber of industrial communities made 
up, as at Paterson, largely of low-paid 
workers of foreign extraction, may be 
expected under economic pressure to 
offer quick acceptance of the leader- 
ship of champions holding revolution- 
ary doctrines. 

What adds emphasis to this lesson 
of the Paterson dispute is the fact 
that almost exactly the same circum- 
stances and results which reveal that 
aspect of the strike at Paterson were 
present in the great strike at Law- 
rence, Mass., in 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p- 403), and appeared also in the 
smaller but locally notable strike at 
Little Falls, N. Y., in the fall of 1912. 

For fuller accounts of the Paterson 
strike the reader is referred to special 
articles in The Outlook of June 7 (p. 
283) and The Survey of the same date 
(p. 355). 

Strike of Coal Miners in West Vir- 
ginia.—Another of the year’s disputes 
which should be specially mentioned 
in a review of the year’s industrial 
controversies is the strike of miners 
on Paint and Cabin Creeks in West 
Virginia which began in April, 1912, 
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and was not definitely closed until the 
signing of agreements in July, 1913, 
although actual hostilities were sus- 
pended in April. What makes this 
dispute notable is the exhibition it 
presents of violence, lawlessness, and 
bitterness as extreme in kind as has 
been seen in almost any other dispute, 
fully reviving the picture of an indus- 
trial dispute conducted literally on 
the lines of an armed conflict such as 
made Homestead and Cripple Creek 
famous. In the end agreements were 
signed, that at Paint Creek recogniz- 
ing the union, the question of recogni- 
tion having been a fundamental issue, 
and granting nearly all of the miners’ 
demands, and that at Cabin Creek, 
though not recognizing the union, 
granting a considerable portion of the 
demands. But this pacific appearing 
settlement was not arrived at until 
more than a year’s bitter warfare had 
accumulated a total loss, according to 
a summary in the Jron Age, of 13 
lives, $2,000,000 to employers, $1,500,- 
000 in wages, $602,000 in contribu- 
tions of union miners in other states, 
$500,000 to the tax payers of the 
state or county, and $10,000 in prop- 
erty destroyed, a total money loss of 
$4,612,000. So far did this conflict 
transcend the ordinary circumstances 
of an industrial dispute that on May 
27 the United States Senate passed a 
resolution calling for an investigation 
of conditions in the West Virginia 
coal fields by the Committee on Edu- 
eation and Labor. A subcommittee, 
consisting of Senators Swanson (Va.), 
Shields (Tenn.), Martine (N. J.), 
Borah (Idaho), and Kenyon (Iowa), 
held hearings in West Virginia dur- 
ing the summer, but the general Com- 
mittee has not yet presented its report. 
(See also IX, Law and Jurispru- 
dence.) 

Strikes of Garment Workers in New 
York City.—Notable for numbers in- 
volved, rather than for any peculiar 
features in the disputes themselves, 
were simultaneous strikes in the great 
clothing trades of New York City, 
which is the chief center of the cloth- 
ing industry in the United States. 
These included strikes of men’s gar- 
ment workers begun on Dec. 30, 1912, 
of wrapper and kimono makers on 
Jan. 6, of white goods (underwear) 
makers on Jan. 7, and of dress and 
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waist makers on Jan. 14. In the strike 
of men’s garment makers 115,000 em- 
ployees were directly concerned, while 
in the strikes in other branches com- 
prising women’s wear 45,000 employees 
took part (including 35,000 dress and 
waist makers), making a total of 
160,000 in the garment trades of the 
city. All of these strikes were to en- 
force general schedules of union de- 
mands, with wages or hours as leading 
issues. 

The most significant feature of these 
disputes lies in the settlements reached 
in case of the shirt waist, wrapper 
and kimono and white goods workers, 
which seem to open a new régime in 
the handling of disputes in those in- 
dustries, as pointed out below in con- 
nection with the subject of conciliation 
and arbitration. 

Other Disputes.—Of other strikes of 
the year there may be noted as hav- 
ing attracted widespread attention a 
general strike of copper miners in 
Upper Michigan begun in July and 
still unsettled at the end of the year, 
in which, the right to organize was 
the main issue; a strike of coal min- 
ers in southern Colorado begun in 
September for union recognition and 
likewise pending in December; and a 
street-car strike in Indianapolis which 
involved rioting and bloodshed and 
the calling out of militia, and which 


was finally settled by the interven- > 


tion of the Governor. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBI- 
TRATION 


Most conspicuous of the year’s 
events in the field of peaceful col- 
lective bargaining as opposed to the 
method of strike or lockout were the 
arbitrations of the railroad firemen’s, 
and conductors’ and trainmen’s de- 
mands in the eastern railroad dis- 
trict. 

Arbitration of Railway Firemen’s 
Dispute.—On behalf of the firemen on 
the 52 eastern railroads, demands in- 
cluding an increase of wages as fore- 
most, were presented to the railroads 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen in April, 
1912, at the same time as those of 
the engineers, which were arbitrated 
in 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 402). The 


!eastern railroad district includes the 
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entire territory north of the Potomac 
and Ohio Rivers as far west as Illi- 
nois. 
miles of main track, handling above 
40 per cent. of the traffic of the United 
States, while the population of the 
district is over 38,000,000. 

Direct negotiations of the parties 
during 1912 having failed to bring 
about an agreement, arbitration un- 
der the Erdman Act was proposed. 
This proposal brought forth expres- 
sions of willingness to arbitrate from 


both sides, but at the same time a| 
very strong difference of opinion as) 


to the manner of arbitration. The 
firemen were in favor of arbitration 
under the Erdman Act, whereas the 
railroads proposed an arbitration sim- 
ilar to that in case of the engineers’ 
demands in 1912. In this case, a 
board of seven members acted under 
a special agreement drawn up between 
the parties and not under the Erdman 
Act. This board consisted of one rep- 
resentative of each side and five non- 
partisan persons. Under the law the 
board must consist of three persons, 
one chosen by each side with a chair- 
man chosen by these two, or failing 
such a choice, by the government 
mediators, who, under the law, may, 
upon request, serve as mediators prior 
to arbitration. The ‘refusal of the 
firemen to repeat the style of arbitra- 
tion in the engineers’ case grew out 
of considerable dissatisfaction which 
the proceedings and award in that 
case aroused among employees, the 
chief criticism being against the un- 
familiarity of the five non-partisan 
members with railroad conditions and 
against the character of evidence se- 
eured by the board, as alleged, outside 
of the hearings. The railroads, on the 
other hand, based their objection to 
procedure under the law on _ the 
amount of responsibility, in view of 
the size of the dispute, resting upon 
one man as third member of the 
board, each of the other two members 
being inevitably representatives of one 
side. 

So solid was the deadlock over this 


question of the form of arbitration, | 


that. it seemed for a while as though | 
a general strike might result. In fact, 
such a strike had been authorized by 
a referendum vote of the firemen and 
seemed only a few hours off when on 


In it there are nearly 67,000) 
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Feb. 18 the railroads finally, under 
strong protest, accepted arbitration 
under the terms of the law. The 
board appointed consisted of Albert 
Phillips as representative of the fire- 
men, W. W. Atterbury representing 
the railways, and Judge W. L. Cham- 
bers as chairman. Its award was pub- 
lished on April 24. On the principal 
question of wages the award was a 
/compromise. The demand for two 
firemen on certain types of engines, 
the most important of the other is- 
sues, was not granted, but provision 
for arbitration of individual cases was 
|made. Most of the other demands as 
to conditions of work were granted. 
Amendment of the Erdman Act.— 
One result of the experiences in the 
firemen’s dispute and the engineers’ 
controversy preceding it, was the in- 
troduction in Congress in June of a 
bill to amend the Erdman Act. The dis- 
satisfaction over the composition of 
the board provided for in that law, 
forcibly brought out in the firemen’s 
dispute, has just been noted. An- 
other point which the firemen’s case, 
following upon the heels of that of the 
engineers, and with a third dispute of 
equal dimensions raised by demands 
of the conductors and trainmen in the 
eastern district already at hand, had 
served to make clear, was the inade- 
quacy of the mediation provisions of 
the law. Such mediation work, when 
| requested, was assigned to the chair- 
man of the Commerce Court and the 
Commissioner of Labor, to be per- 
formed in addition to the full work of 
their regular official positions. The size 
of the interests, both of the public as 
well as of employers and employees, 
menaced by such, great disputes as 
those in the eastern district obviously 
made the conservation of industrial 
peace in railway transportation too 
important a matter to be left as sec- 
| ondary duties of any official. Accord- 
ingly, the amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Newlands, proposed in the first 
place, with reference to arbitration, 
to permit the parties to choose be- 
tween an arbitration board of three 
members, as before, and one of six 
members, two chosen by each side and 
| two by these four; and in the second 
place it proposed to create the inde- 
pendent office of Commissioner of 
Mediation and Arbitration, who, with 
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two other government officials, should 
constitute a Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation. Both the railways and 
the employees’ brotherhoods aided in 
drafting this amendment and gave it 
their support. (See also I. American 
History; and XXII, Railroads.) 
Arbitration of Railway Conductors’ 
and Trainmen’s Dispute.—lven before 
the question of arbitration of the fire- 
men’s demands had been settled, de- 
mands of conductors and trainmen in 
the eastern district through their 
brotherhood for an increase of wages 
and other changes in working condi- 
tions had been presented to the rail- 
ways. ‘The latter in accepting under 
protest arbitration of the firemen’s de- 
mands under the Erdman Act, had 
made reference to the pending de- 
mands of the conductors and trainmen 
with the warning: “We desire to put 
the publie on notice as to the crisis 
that will confront them when these 
demands are considered by the rail- 
roads.” This attitude foreshadowed a 
stubborn dispute, as it proved to be; 
so stubborn in fact that a referendum 
vote on the question of a strike, if 
necessary, to sustain their position 
was taken by the employees, resulting 
in a vote little short of 100 per cent. 
in the aflirmative. As in the firemen's 
ease, stubborn difference of opinion as 
to possible form of arbitration devel- 
oped, revealing once more the unsatis- 
factoriness of the existing law. Tinal- 
ly, in July, after prolonged negotia- 
tions had failed to open any prospect 
of peaceful settlement under the ex- 
isting agencies, the situation became 
so tense, with a strike apparently at 
hand, that President Wilson called a 
conference of representatives of both 
sides and of party leaders at the 
White House to discuss changes need- 
ed in the law to meet the situation. 
The result was that the parties agreed 
that, if the pending amendments of 
the Krdman Act (above noted) should 
be passed, they would settle the con- 
troversy under the law. These 
amendments were accordingly prompt- 
ly enacted by Congress, and the Presi- 
dent sent to the Senate for Commis- 
sioner of Mediation, Judge W. L. 
Chambers, who had been chairman 
of the arbitration board in the fire- 
men’s case, and designated Louis F. 
Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
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and Judge Martin Knapp of the Com- 
merce Court as the other two officials 
on the Board of Mediation. Tt was 
later found that the Assistant Seere- 
tary of Labor was ineligible, not being 
an official appointed by the President 
as: specified in the law, and Royal 
Meeker, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
ties, was appointed in his place. 

After the new board had begun its 
work two complications arose which, 
for a time, seemed to present fur- 
ther serious obstacles. One of these 
was due to the presentation by the 
railways of a list of grievances whieh 
they now demanded should be consid- 
ered along with the original demands 
of the firemen, but to the inelusion of 
which the latter strenuously objected. 
The other arose from the withdrawal 
of the Hrie Railroad from the negoti- 
ations. The board finally sueceeded, 
however, in securing the withdrawal 
of the new demands of the railways 
and the adherence of the Brie to the 
proceedings, and the whole case was 
finally submitted to a board of arbi- 
tration consisting of W. W. Atterbury 
and A. H. Smith representing the 
railroads, D, L. Cease and L. EH. Shep- 
pard representing the conductors and 
trainmen, with Seth Low and J. EH. 
linley, New York State Commissioner 
of Kdueation, as neutral members. 
The award of this board was pub- 
lished on Nov, 11 and included as a 
compromise of the principal question 
of wages an advance of approximately 
seven per cent, (See also XXII, Rail- 
roads.) 

Conciliation in Southern Pacific 
Strike.—-A second, though less nota- 
ble, achievement of the year under 
the amended Erdman law appears in 
the settlement of a very brief strike 
of over 3,000 employees of the South- 
ern Pacifie R. R. late in November. 
Although the strike was not averted, 
the spirit of the act prevailed within 
a day or two afterwards, resulting 
in an agreement to settle the issues 
by conference of the parties’ repre- 
sentatives or, failing such settlement, 
by reference to the Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation under the Erd- 
man Act, 

Peace Protocols in the Garment 
Trades. — Notable especially as of 
promise for the future is the exten- 
sion of the so-called, “protocol” plan 
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among the garment trades of New 
York City and to those of Boston. 
The name of this plan is derived from 
the designation given to the agree- 
ment which terminated the great 
strike of cloak and suit makers in 
New York City in 1910. By this was 
established a permanent system for 
settlement of grievances or differences 
by means of a grievance committee, 
composed of five representatives of 
employers and five of the unions, to 
handle minor cases, and a board of 
arbitration, consisting of one member 
each chosen by employers and the 
union and a third representing the! 
eneral public. So successfully had 
this plan worked in the cloak and 
suit industry that quite early in the 
course of the year’s disputes in the 
other branches of the clothing indus- 
try in New York the question of its 
adoption in the settlement of these 
was broached, and the plan was finally 
adopted in the settlements of two of 
the four, namely, the dress and waist 
and, wrapper and kimono makers’ 
strikes. In both these trades the two 
features for settlement of differences 
of the cloakmakers—a grievance com- 
mittee and an arbitration board— 
were adopted, following the cloak- 
makers’ model closely. In addition 
to this there was added in both the 
above trades, and in the settlement of 
the white-goods strike as well, an- 
other feature which marks a further 
important new departure in the cloth- 
ing trades, namely, permanent wage 
seale boards for the purpose of investi- 
gating wages with a view to standard- 
izing and adjusting rates throughout 
the industry, including the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage. Follow- 
ing the establishment of these wage 
scale boards, there was taken up in the 
cloak and suit industry a joint in- 
vestigation of wages with similar pur- 
pose in view, though not under an 
established special board, More unique 
than the provision for settlement of 
disputes, however, is a provision for a 
joint board of sanitary control (see 
Health and Safety, infra). 

In Boston brief strikes occurred 
early in the year in the cloak and 
suit and waist and dress trades. In 
the former industry a committee with 
the assistance of disinterested out- 
siders (including Louis D. Brandeis | 
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and Edward A. Filene, both of whom 
had been prominent in the negotia- 
tions which led to the establishment 
of the original cloak and suit makers’ 
protocol in New York) made an in- 
vestigation in Boston and New York 
City which, on the strength of the 
more favorable conditions shown in 
New York City under the protocol, 
resulted in its adoption in- that trade 
in Boston. Shortly afterwards the 
system of the protocol was adopted 
also in the Boston waist and dress 
industry. 

The significance of the establish- 
ment and extension of these organized 
joint agencies for settlement of dis- 
putes in the clothing industry lies not 
so much in any new principle or even 
form of ageney for settlement of dis- 
putes involved, as in the contrast be- 
tween the realization of such highly 
developed agencies and the inherent 
difficulties of the industry in the 
way of their development, due to the 
large proportion of immigrant labor, 
the prevalence of piece work and the 
keenness of competition as to wages 
which have marked the industry, lead- 
ing to instability or lack of organiza- 
tion upon which to build substantial 
agencies for peaceful collective bar- 
gaining. Thus far the protocol in the 
cloak and suit industry has operated 
to maintain and extend organization 
in the trade; the newer protocols in 
other trades have shown a similar 
tendency. 

Commission on Industrial Relations. 
—The Federal Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations finally reached estab- 
lishment and organization during the 
year. The nomination of members. 
made by President Taft (A. Y. B., 
1912, p. 417) were not confirmed by 
the Senate. On June 26, 1913, Presi- 
dent Wilson announced the following 
nominees: representing the public, 
Frank P. Walsh of Missouri (chair- 
man), John R. Commons of Wisconsin, 
and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman of New 
York; representing employers, Fred- 
erick A. Delano of [llinois, Harris 
Weinstock of California, and S. Thurs- 
ton Ballard of Kentucky; and repre- 
senting employees, Austin B. Garret- 
son of Iowa, John B. Lennon of Illi- 
nois, and James O’Connell of Wash- 
ington, D.C. These nominations were 
confirmed on Sept. 10. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Of the leading importance and sig- 
nificance in the record of any year 
with reference to labor is that por- 
tion which relates to the efforts of 
workers themselves by combined ac- 
tion to improve their condition. A 
general measure of the strength of the 
labor movement, as these efforts 


through combination are commonly | 


styled, is to be found in the number 
of members of trade and labor unions 
which are the permanently organized 
exponents of the movement. 

Growth of Organized Labor.—The 
American Federation of Labor com- 
bines in its affiliated membership the 
greater proportion of the union mem- 
bers in the United States. According 
to a compilation which was made by 
the New York State Department of 
Labor (Bulletin, September, 1913, 
p- 408), out of a total of 2,526,000 
union members in the United States 
and Canada (with nearly 136,400 in 
the latter) at the close of 1912, there 
were 1,770,000, or 70 per cent., affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor. There were 335,000 in rail- 
way brotherhoods and 81,600 in the 
bricklayers’ and masons’ union, while 
the remainder was divided up in much 
smaller numbers among nearly two 
score other trades with independent 
organizations. An interesting item 
among the latter is a membership of 
23,000 in the Industrial Workers of 
the World. Figures are not at hand 
for the growth of the other organiza- 
tions in 1913, but for the main body 
in the Federation of Labor, figures for 
the year are available in the report 
of its executive council to the annual 
convention at Seattle begun on Noy. 
10. 

For the year ending Sept. 30, there 
was a gain in the average paid-up and 
reported membership of the American 
Federation of Labor between 1912 and 
1913 of 225,859. This is an increase 
of nearly 13 per cent. upon the total 
for 1912, which was 1,770,145, and 
brought the total for 1913 very close 
to the two-million mark, namely, 
1,996,004. As a matter of fact, this 
figure represents an average for the 
12 months; at the close of the year 
the total had passed the two-million 
mark, and in September amounted 


/oecurred in a few trades. 
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to 2,054,526, which is an increase of 
213,258 over the membership in Sep- 
tember of 1912. 

An analysis of the increase in mem- 
bership shows that while there were 
few of the 111 national and interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the Fed- 
eration for which decreases in mem- 
bership were reported, and no large 
decreases appear, at the same time the 
bulk of the increase for the year 
Gains of 
10,000 or more appear in but five 
trades: mine workers (United) 112,- 
000; garment workers (United and 
Ladies’ Garment) 29,000; carpenters 
23,000; machinists 15,000; and hod- 
carriers and building laborers 12,000. 
These five, which, with the exception 
of the hod-carriers, show the largest 
memberships in the Federation, would 
account for five-sixths of the year’s 
total gain. Gains in membership of 
from 5,000 to 10,000 were reported for 
retail clerks, electrical workers, hotel 
and restaurant employees, painters, 
and street-railway employees; and 
gains of from 1,000 to 5,000 were 
reported for bakers, barbers, black- 
smiths, boilermakers, brewery work- 
men, steam engineers, stationary fire- 
men, flint-glass workers, lathers, meat 
eutters, metal polishers, sheet-metal 
workers, musicians, papermakers, 
plasterers, printing pressmen, railway 
carmen, shingle weavers, stage em- 
ployees, stonecutters, switchmen, 
teamsters, textile workers, and typog- 
raphers. 

Southern Labor Congress.—A nota- 
ble event of the year in the field of 
labor organization was the meeting 
of the first Southern Labor Congress 
at Nashville, Tenn., on Sept. 17. This 
congress has a permanent organiza- 
tion, formed at Atlanta in December, 
1912. It is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and is com- 
posed of labor leaders from the south- 


ern states. Its declaration of princi- _ 


ples is as follows: 


1. We affirm it to be the chief duty of 
this congress to encourage thorough or- 
ganization of all classes of workers as 
the first step toward greater industrial 
freedom. 

2. We, therefore, pledge ourselves to 
extend all reasonable aid, such as send- 
ing our literature to organize the unor- 
ganized trades, and assisting to build up 
those already in existence. 

3. We believe in the independence of 
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craftsmen of all callings, and while con- 
ceding the right of each affiliated society 
to manage its own affairs, we declare it 
to be the duty of this congress to assist 
all organizations in defending their rights 
and in endeavoring to secure better con- 
ditions of labor for their members. 

4. We affirm one of the main objects of 


tion and where questions of general in- 
terest may be discussed. 

5. We will aim to continue this con- 
gress where representative men of the 
labor movement may become acquainted 
for mutual instruction and improve- 
ment; where ideas may be freely ex- 
changed, and where the grave problems 
of social reform may be debated and 
analyzed for the South. 

6. It shall be the duty of this organi- 


of labor reform principles, and especially 
the short-hour movement. 

7. We recommend the adoption of the 
initiative, referendum and the recall in 
effective workable form, without unrea- 
sonable restrictions, in both state and 
municipal governments, and the recall 
to include judges as well as all other 
officials, 

Though not clearly indicated above, 
it is reported that uniformity in labor 
legislation, especially needed in the 
South, is one of the prime objects of 
this congress. Aside from this, it is 
significant of greater activity in the 
labor movement accompanying the ex- 
pansion of industry, which, longer de- 
layed in the South by reason of her 
peculiar circumstances, is one of the 
notable facts of present-day industrial 
history, and has given rise to many 
pressing labor problems peculiar, at 
least in this day, to that section of 
the country. 


SOCIAL CONCERN FOR LABOR 


The concern of society at large for 
the condition of labor, as a matter 
either of social justice or of the gen- 
eral welfare. is of course always re- 
flected in labor legislation, which is 
reviewed elsewhere (see Labor Legis- 
lation, infra). But legislation repre- 
sents the final crystallization, so to 
say, of such concern in definite regu- 
lations or institutions. Preceding that 
stage on all matters of larger moment 
or fundamental principles, is the pe- 
riod of discussion and formation of 
public opinion, and in this may be 
seen the earliest indices of prospective 
development. It is of importance to 
note, therefore, some of the signs of 
the year as to the growth of public 
concern and the directions in which it 
is most prominently manifested. 


the meeting of this congress to be educa- | 


zation to assist in the public agitation | 
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Government Recognition.— Most 
conspicuous of all in this category 
this year was the recognition given to- 
| labor in the councils of the Federal 
Government by the appointment for 
the first time of a Secretary of Labor 
|/in the President’s Cabinet (see I, 
| American History). Another notable 
| manifestation of social concern for 
| labor problems is to be seen in the 
| final appointment and organization of 
| the Federal Commission on Industrial 
| Relations, referred to above under the 
| subject of industrial relations. There 
may be mentioned in this connection 
also several state commissions to in- 
| vestigate labor problems with a view 
to legislation, noted on another page 
in connection with the subject of labor 
legislation; these are, however, of nar- 
rower significance in the present con- 
nection than the Federal Commission 
dealing with more general questions 
in a broader way and with a view to 
general public information as well as 
possible legislation. 


American Committee on Social In- 
surance.—Forecasting to some extent 
an important development of public 
opinion in a direction of special sig- 
nificance for wage earners, which in 
some phases is already at hand and 
in others is undoubtedly soon to be 
reached in this country, are the organ- 
ization during the year of an Amer- 
ican Committee on Social Insurance 
and the holding of the first American 
conference on the subject. This Com- 
mittee was appointed by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation as 
the result of consideration of the mat- 
ter at its annual meeting in December, 
1912. Americans are already familiar 
with discussions of the subject of in- 
surance in connection with compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents, but the 
scope of this Committee’s work will 
inelude not only this branch, but all 
forms of social insurance against vi- 
cissitudes which menace the working 
man, including sickness, old-age, and 
unemployment insurance, mothers’ 
pensions, etc. The first step taken by 
the Committee to awaken public in- 
terest was the calling of the first 
American conference on social insur- 
ance in Chicago in June. At this 
successful meeting important papers 
and discussions by special students of 
the subject were presented. These 
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papers and discussions may be found 
in the American Labor Legislation 
Review of June, 1913, which contains 
also a select bibliography on social 
insurance. 

This Committee and the Chicago 
conference bear a large significance in 
view of the very important European 
precedent which they follow. This is 
the highly successful and influential 
International Congress of Social In- 
surance held biennially for 24 years 
in Europe for discussion and develop- 
ment of opinion in precisely the same 
field as the American Committee. It 
is, therefore, of no small moment for 
the probable development of the Amer- 
ican movement that the International 
Congress is to meet in this country 
(at Washington) in 1915. 

Discussion of the Minimum Wage. 
—Very conspicuous in public discus- 
sion of labor problems during the year 
has been the subject of the minimum 
wage. Some of this has already led 
to legislation (see Labor Legislation, 
infra), but much more widespread 
than actual legislation would indicate 
has been the attention given to the 
subject in the public prints and pub- 
lic discussions. This appears to have 
been occasioned in part by the news- 
paper notoriety given to sensational 
evidence on the relation of low wages 
to the social evil presented early in 
the year before the Illinois Senatorial 
Vice Commission, but more serious 
discussion, in both popular and scien- 
tifie periodicals, dealing with general 
economic and other aspects of the sub- 
ject indicates very clearly a much 
broader and more permanent interest 
in the subject than that aroused by 
the Illinois episode. 

It is not possible to set forth here 
the various aspects of the minimum 
wage question or the widely varying 
views thereupon which have been ex- 
pressed. As a succinet statement of 
the theory of the minimum wage, how- 
ever, suggesting at once both its aims 
and its problems, there may be quoted 
here the following statement by Prof. 
Henry R. Seager summing up his dis- 
cussion of the theory of the subject in 
a paper before a joint meeting of the 
American Economic Association and 
the American Association for Labor 
Legislation in December, 1912: 


The economic interest of society re- 
quires the payment of living wages to all 
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workers, except, possibly, children learn- 
ing trades and defectives, who must be 
treated as wards of the state. In the 
United States the great majority of in- 
dustries pay such wages to the great 
majority of their employees. Starvation 
wages are only found under exceptional 
circumstancés. Typical of these are home 
work under the sweating system, and the 
employment of girls in department stores. 
For both of these employments the re- 
quirements of minimum wages, covering 
necessary living expenses, would be a 
distinct social gain. It would increase 
the health and efficiency of those em- 
ployed at such wages. It would put a 
stop to exploitation by grasping em- 
ployers, and hasten a better distribution 
of the labor force of the country. Fi- 
nally, it would compel society to face 
the problem of caring for the unemploy- 
able through insurance or pensions for 
those who should not be expected to be 
self-supporting, and through the better 
training and distribution of those who 
might be self-supporting if given some 
assistance. The objections to the plan 
are mainly practical, and the most con- 
vincing answer to these objections is the 
fact that other countries are actually 
making minimum-wage regulations effec- 
tive. (American Labor Legislation Re- 
view, February, 1913, p. 90.) 


See also the following, among 
others: John B. Clark, “The Mini- 
mum Wage,” Atlantic Monthly, Sep- 
tember, 1913; J. Laurence Laughlin, 
“Monopoly of Labor,” ibid., Novem- 
ber, 1913; M. B. Hammond, “Judicial 
Interpretation of the Minimum Wage 
in Australia,” American Economic 
Review, June, 1913, and a series of 
articles in Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, No. 137, July, 1913. <A spe- 
cial bibliography on the subject was 
issued during the year by the Public 
Library of New York City. 

It is not a little significant that in 
the subjects of social insurance and 
the: minimum wage there are being 


taken up questions of social regulation . 


to improve the purely economic sit- 
uation of wage earners, as distin- 
guished from the much more familiar 
subjects’ of protection of life and 
health which have long held chief 
place in social concern for labor. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Employers’ Welfare Work. — Until 
quite recently progress in the subject 
of health and safety has been almost 
entirely confined to the progress forced 
upon industry by legislation. Of late, 
however, there has been another aris- 
ing element accelerating such prog: 
ress, and that is an element grow- 
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ing out of private initiative. The 
most familiar manifestation of private 
initiative is in so-called welfare work 
of employers, which is not confined to 
matters of health and safety alone, 
though largely concerned therewith, 
but extends also to matters touching 
other aspects of the well-being of em- 
ployees. In welfare work the distin- 
guishing characteristic is that provi- 
sion for the welfare of employees en- 
tirely beyond or outside of the terms 
of employment is made voluntarily by 
the employer moved by humanitarian 
motives. Such work takes a great 
variety of forms and varies greatly 
in extent from establishment to estab- 
lishment. The year, while offering 
no spectacular examples, has been one 
of steady development of welfare 
work and perhaps one marked by a 
larger extension of welfare features 
than any- other. The best single 
source of current information con- 
cerning welfare work is the Welfare 
Department of the National Civic 
Federation, headquarters of which are 
in New York City. See also a bul- 
letin of the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on “Employers’ Welfare 
Work,” issued in May. 

The Safety Movement.—A develop- 
ment under private initiative closely 
akin to welfare work, but bearing a 
somewhat different stamp in motive, 
and distinguished by a distinctly sep- 
arate development, which has to do 
especially with industrial accidents, is 
to be found in the establishment and 
growth of work for the prevention of 
industrial accidents. The year 1913 
witnessed most notable progress in 
this field. This work has been de- 
veloped not alone under the spur of 
humanitarian motives, but very dis- 
tinetly also from considerations of 
business economy as well. It is recog- 
nized that prevention of accidents is 
cheaper as well as more humane, espe- 
cially under the marked tendency of 
legislation to shift the financial 
burden of accidents to employers by 
more radical liability, or by workmen’s 
compensation, laws. This work has 
been so far developed as to have its 
special safety departments or experts 
in many industrial corporations and 
plants. A new term, “safety en- 
gineering,” has been coined to desig- 
nate this work. The secretary of the 


committee on accident prevention of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers stated in an article published 
in April, 1913, that 276 members of 
that organization had during the last 
year and a half placed a special man 
in charge of their shop safety work 
(Survey, XXX, 102). Another writer 
in an article of the same month (Out- 
look, Cll, 942) stated that the 
“safety first” idea is in operation on 
152,000 miles of railroad track, or 
over three-fifths of the mileage of the 
United States. So extensive indeed 
had this work become that there was 
founded during the year by those en- 
gaged in it the National Council for 
Industrial Safety as an outgrowth 
of the first Codperative Congress of 
Safety held in Milwaukee from Sept. 
30 to Oct. 5, 1912. On Sept. 22-25, 
1913, the second Safety Congress of 
this organization was held in New 
York City, which gave ample evidence, 
by the attendance and interest dis- 
played, of the growth of the move- 
ment during the year. 

Of the multiplying literature con- 
cerning industrial safety the reader 
may be referred particularly to the 
proceedings of the first Codperative 
Safety Congress, published by the 
Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers, and the proceedings 
of the second Safety Congress, which 
will doubtless be published by the 
new National Council for Industrial 
Safety, and to the monthly magazine 
Safety Engineering, published by the 
Insurance Press in New York City. 

Joint Boards of Sanitary Control.— 
The year 1913 has witnessed an im- 
portant extension of what may fairly 
be regarded as the newest agency, 
both in form and principle, for the 
conservation of industrial health and 
safety. This is the joint board of 
sanitary control, having to do, as 
thus far developed, especially with 
problems of sanitation. The first board 
of this kind was established in 1910 
in the cloak and suit industry of New 
York City (A. Y. B., 1911, p. 349). 
In the great strike in that trade in 
that year questions of sanitary regu- 
lations in the shops, as well as terms 
of employment, were at issue, and by 
the protocol (the first trade agree- 
ment so styled) which terminated 
the strike there was established as the 
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most original feature of the agree- 
ment a “joint board of sanitary con- 
trol” to regulate shop conditions as 
to health of employees. Until 1913 
this cloak and suit board remained 
the only agency of its kind. But in 
the settlement this year of strikes of 
garment workers in New York and 
Boston, which, as noted above, fol- 
lowed the protocol plan of the cloak 
makers, the joint board of sanitary 
control feature was extended to the 
dress and waist and wrapper and 
kimono trades in New York City and 
to the cloak and suit and waist and 
dress trades of Boston, as well as to 
the fur working trade of New York 
City in connection with the settlement 
of a general strike in that trade. 
This important extension of this 
unique institution is one of the im- 
portant developments of the year in 
the field of industrial health and 
safety. 

The joint board as created by the 
cloak and suit protocol (and this is 
closely followed in the other trades) 
consists of two members named by 
the manufacturers, two by the unions, 
and three others to represent the 
public to be named jointly by repre- 
sentatives of the parties to the agree- 
ment or by a referee. The following 
clause defines the functions and au- 
thority of the board: 

Said board is empowered to establish 
standards of sanitary conditions, to 
which the manufacturers and the unions 
shall be committed, and the manufac- 
turers and the unions obligate themselves 
to maintain such standards to the best 


of their ability and to the full extent of 
their power. 


It will be seen that in this plan the 
principle of coéperative action of em- 
ployer and employee, as distinguished 
from state action or employer’s initia- 
tive, is followed, and that in addition 
the interest of the public is likewise 
recognized and enlisted. It is the 
principle of sanitary regulation of 
industry by codperation of the three 
parties concerned, with reliance upon 
the binding force of a contract agree- 
ment of the two responsible parties 
for its observance. The system em- 
braces essentially both legislation and 
enforcement. : 

The members of the cloak and suit 
board were appointed in October, 1910, 
and from that date its work has con- 


stantly grown in extent and variety. 
The work has been financed by equal 
contributions of the parties to the 
protocol. The first work of the board 
was a systematic investigation of all 
shops in the industry made in Feb- 
ruary, 1911. Another general inspec- 
tion was made in August of that year, 
and two such inspections have been 
made each year since. The extent of 
the board’s field may be gathered from 
the following figures for these regular 
inspections: 


Shops | Persons 

Inspection Investi- | Found 

gated | Working 
February, 190000 o.0.. ue 1,243 36,941 
Avigust, LOUD of 5..0../. 5 [>on empanees 45,199 
Rebruary, L012) sen ue 1,884 50,326 
September, 1912......... 1,888 51,872 
February, 1913..........] 1,800 52,293 


In addition to these*regular inspec- 
tions many reinspections have been 
made, as well as investigations of 
complaints. Thus from April 27 to 
Aug. 23, 1913, the number of rein- 
spections was 1,575. 

A set of sanitary standards was 
adopted in July, 1911, and this co- 
operative sanitary code, including also 
the subject of safety from fire, is 
worth reproducing in full as indi- 
cating the thoroughness of the board’s 
programme. It reads as follows, as 
given in the second annual report of 
the board (p. 22): 


1. No shop to be allowed in a cellar. 

2. No shop to be allowed in rear houses 
or attic floors without special permission 
of the board. 

3. Shops located in buildings two sto- 
ries or more in height must have one or 
more fire-escapes. 

4, All fire-escapes to be provided with 
ladders to the roof of same house or to 
an adjoining house ; also with full-length 
drop ladders properly located and ad- 
justed. 

5. In all shops which are not provided 
with automatic sprinklers there should be 
kept a sufficient number of chemical ex- 
tinguishers, or a sufficient number of fire 
buckets, properly located and filled. 

6. Special caretakers to be appointed 
in each shop for the care of the fire 
buckets, and for their use in case of fire. 

7. All openings and exits to fire-escapes 
to be left unobstructed by tables, ma- 
chines, boxes, partitions, and iron bars. 

8. No doors to be locked during work- 
ing hours. 

Net No smoking to be permitted In work- 
shop. 
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10. Conspicuous signs to be_ placed 
throughout the shop, marking location 
and direction of exits and fire-escapes. 

11. Fireproof receptacles, lined with 
tin, and ph: a tin cover, to be pro- 
vided, in sufficient numbers, for rubbish. 

12. Halls and stairways leading from 
shops to be adequately lighted by natural 
or artificial light. 

13. Stairs to be provided with secure 
handrails and safe treads. 

14. Sufficient window space to be pro- 
vided for each shop, so that all parts of 
the shop be well lighted during the hours 
from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 

15. Where gas illumination is used, arc 
lights or incandescent mantles should be 


used. 
16. All lights to be well shaded, to be 
"hea above operatives, and not too near 
em. 


17. At least 400 cu. ft. of space, ex- | 


clusive of bulky furniture and materials, 
should be provided for every person 
within the shop. ‘ 

18. The shop should be thoroughly 
aired before and after work hours, and 
during lunch hour, by opening windows 
and doors. 

19. No coal should be used for direct 
heating of irons, and whenever stoves are 
used for heating shops they should be 
surrounded by metal sheet at least five 
feet high. 

20. Walls and ceilings of shops and 
water-closet apartments should be 
cleaned as often as necessary, and kept 
clean. 

21. Floors of shops, and of water- 
closet apartments, to be scrubbed weekly, 
swept daily, and kept free of refuse. 

22. A separate water-closet apartment 
shall be provi for each sex, with 
solid partitions to extend from floor to 
eins, and with separate vestibules and 

oors 

23. Water-closets to be adequately 
flushed and kept clean. 

24. A special caretaker to be desig- 
nated by the employer to the care of the 
shop and water-closet apartments. 

25. A sufficient number of water-sup- 
eh ay in con- 


plied wash-basins to be 
ons within the 


venient and light locat 
shop. 

26. Suitable hangers should be pro- 
vided for the street clothes of the em- 
ployees, and separate dressing-rooms to 
re provided wherever women are work- 
ng. 
27. Water-closet apartments, dressing- 
rooms, washrooms, and lunchrooms to 
be properly lighted, illuminated, venti- 
lated, cleaned, and kept clean. 

28. All seats to have backs. 

29. All waste materials, cuttings and 
rubbish must be removed twice a day 
from the floor of the shop and once a 
day from the building. 

30. In all shops where more than 
twenty-five persons are employed above 
the ground or first floor, a fire drill of the 
occupants of such pbuilding shall be con- 
ducted at least once in every three 
months, 

81. In every facto building over 
seven stories or over 90 ft. in height in 
which wooden es, or wooden trim is 
used and more than 200 people are reg- 
ularly employed above the seventh floor 


or more than 90 ft. above the ground 
level of such building, the owner of the 
building shall install an automatic sprin- 
kler system approved as to form and 
manner in the city of New York by the 
fire commissioner of such city, and else- 
where by the state fire marshal. Such 
installation shall be made within one 
year after this section takes effect. 


The methods of enforcing its stand- 
ards are of two kinds. First, where 
defects or unlawful conditions within 
the jurisdiction of local or state au- 
thorities are found they are referred 
to these authorities; second, enforce- 
ment of its own standards is under- 
taken directly by the sending of a 
notice to the shop proprietor, followed 
if necessary by personal efforts by 
an inspector to induce compliance. If 
this fails the case is referred to the 
manufacturers’ association (the party 
to the protocol) if one of its members 
is involved, or to the unions if the 
case is outside of that association. 
The manufacturers’ association is so 
effective with its members in this mat- 
ter that the second annual report of 
the board, made in December, 1912, 
stated that 208 of the 216 members of 
the association had received the sani- 
tary certificates referred to below. In 
the case of enforcement through the 
unions. for extreme cases the so-called 
“sanitary strike’ has been resorted 
to to enforce the standards. 

Another ageney to induce compli- 
ance with the board’s standards has 
been developed in the “sanitary cer- 
tificate” granted to shops which meet 
all of the board’s requirements. In 
1912 the employers’ association gave 
an important impetus to this agency 
by adopting a rule that all contractors 
doing work for its members must have 
certificates, 

In addition to its work of enforce- 
ment the board has carried on active 
educational work by the publication 
of a Bulletin, annual reports and 
articles in trade journals, ete. These 
publications may be secured of the 
secretary at 31 Union Sq., W., New 
York City. 

An interesting development in the 
extension of the system to the dress 
and waist industry is the inclusion of 
both industries under the one board. 
The two industries being closely re- 
lated, it was considered that the ma- 
chinery of the cloak and suit board 
was sufficient for both, and accord- 
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ingly the existing board was simply 
enlarged by adding four members, two 
each representing the manufacturers 
and the unions in the dress and waist 
industry. With this addition there 
was made an important administra- 
tive change in the appointment of a 
salaried director to take charge of the 
administrative work formerly handled 
by a committee of members. 

In the dress and waist industry a 
general inspection of shops was made 
in March, 1913, and a special report 
made thereon. The sanitary standards 
of the cloak and suit industry, with a 
few additions, were adopted for the 
dress and waist shops. On Sept. 1, 
out of 673 of the latter, 506, or 75 
per cent., had been certificated. 

An important development of the 
board’s work during the year has been 
the establishment of medical super- 
vision of workers. In March and 
April, 1912, a special medical ex- 
amination of 800 employees was 
made, which revealed the presence of 
various diseases among the workers 
in such degree as to lead the board to 
undertake a campaign for the elimi- 
nation of contagious diseases, espe- 
cially tuberculosis, from the, industry. 
The first step adopted was the ex- 
clusion from the shops of tuberculous 
workers. To carry this out as well 
as to meet the need of medical ex- 
aminations for other purposes the 
board’s Bulletin for September, 1913, 
notes the establishment of a medical 
department comprising a medical ex- 
aminer in regular attendance at the 
office and consulting physicians. Dur- 
ing the months from: April to August 
inclusive a total of 620 examinations 
had been made, and in September a 


definite system of organization and | 


administration was being adopted. 
The 


a system of tuberculosis benefits and 
insurance. The necessity for some- 
thing of the kind was at once revealed 
as soon as exclusion of tuberculous 
workers from the industry was under- 
taken. Indicative of the scientific as 
well as progressive spirit of the 
board’s work is the fact that in the 
planning of this newest feature the 
director went to Germany during the 
summer for the purpose of studying 


latest development of the| 
board’s work, definitely planned and | 
in process of evolution in October, is | 


the advanced system of tuberculosis 
insurance in that country. 


COST OF LIVING 


For the first eight months of the 
year, at least, the prices of food for 
the workingman ruled higher in 1913 
than in 1912, and 1912 was the record 
year for high food prices at the end 
of a period of steadily rising prices 
since 1896. The best index of food 
prices with especial reference to wage 
earners is that of the Federal Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The index num- 
bers for 15 articles of food, repre- 
senting approximately two-thirds of 
the average workingman’s expenditure 
for food, are as follows for the first 
eight months of the last three years: 


1911 1912 | 1918 

JANUAYY:. <oescs 145.0 153.5 157.9 
Pebruary......< 140.4 150.9 155.8 
Mureh ces 137.6 147.6 | 156.7 
April 135.3 152.7 158.9 
Mayan once at 135.4 154.6 157.2 
JuBe LSS. See 139.2 154.1 159.2 
DAY .e th ks 143.7 151.8 163.6 
Asuras... Ss 144.5 153.8 166.1 

Average....| 140.1 152.2 159.4 


In the following table is a compari- 
son of the average monthly indexes 
for the year from 1896, when the 
figure was the lowest in the record 
beginning with 1890, to 1912. 


ASIG Bocce ae 95.2: | 1905... oes 116.4 
ENON Sane eeee 96.7 | 1906. <ceeeeeee 120.3 
ISOS scat a see 99.7 | 1907... eee 125.9 
IR OO nae eee 100.3 | 1908. 2. Geen 130.1 
UE US 5 Sars ots 103.0 | 1909. . ees 137.2 
I9OE. cm pei 108.5 |) 1910... [oye 144.1 
tA CS Bris ee 114.6-| 191 1S.2eeee 143.0 
1903. c< cemesne 144°7 | 1912..-eineeee 154.2 
S908 cess 116.2 


Food is not the only element in the 
cost of living, but for the wage earner 
it is the principal item, constituting 
about 40 per cent. of all his expendi- 
tures. As is shown on another page 
(XIII, Economic Conditions), the in- 
crease in the cost of living has not 
been confined to food alone, but has 
been general over the entire list of 
necessaries. 
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ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES a list of reportable diseases and to re- 
‘ OF ie _._., | quire reports from’ physicians (Ch. 
Reporting of Accidents.—Legislation §}3). Fifteen states now require the 
bearing on accident reporting was | reporting of occupational diseases. 
enacted during the year in 13 states; Factories and Workshops. — Indus- 
of these seven, Illinois, Florida, Maine, | trig] boards or commissions were cre- 
Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, | ated in California, New York, Ohio, Ore- 
and Pennsylvania, required accident | gon, Pennsylvania, and Washington, 
reports from railroads and other pub-| with power to make additional rules 
lie-service corporations. The reporting | and regulations for the welfare of em- 
of accidents was required in 1913 for ployees. In Massachusetts the powers 
the first time in Tennessee in all | of the reorganized Board of Labor and 
places where persons are employed, | Industries were extended, and this 
and in Iowa in mercantile establish- | hoard sitting jointly with the Indus- 
meuts, mills, workshops, business | trial Accident Board may make rules 
houses, and mines not subject to state and regulations for the welfare of em- 
mine inspection. In Massachusetts the ployees. In Minnesota, the power of 
reporting law was greatly strength-| the Bureau of Labor in enforcing pro- 
ened, supplemental reports required, yisions for the health and safety of 
arrangements made for an inter-| employees was greatly increased, and 
change of reports between the dif- includes “any practicable method of 
ferent departments, and immediate mitigating or preventing a specific 
reports required of all elevator acci- danger.” An important work was 
dents. Nebraska strengthened and ex- | authorized in Ohio where the state 
tended her reporting law, Minnesota | Board of Health is directed to investi- 
requires all deaths or serious injuries | gate and report to the 1915 legislature 
to be reported within 48 hours, but | concerning the effects of occupations 
Pennsylvania, in contrast to most} upon the health of employees. An 
other industrial states, does not re- appropriation of $14,000 for two years 
quire reports to be made until 30 days | is made (J. R. 12). Three other im- 
after the accident, and no accident portant measures were enacted in 
causing less than two days’ disability | Ohio, Pennsylvania, and, Missouri for 
need be reported. the prevention of occupational dis- 
Reporting of Occupational Diseases. | eases, with special reference to lead 
—Four new states during the year,| poisoning. The Ohio and Pennsyl- 
Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, | vania laws are practically identical, 
and Ohio, passed the standard law | but the Missouri law, although similar 
requiring physicians to report all cases | in its requirements, is less specific 
of industrial poisoning from lead,| and covers a larger number of work- 
phosphorus, arsenic or mercury or|places. Employers are required to 
their compounds, or from anthrax or | provide, without cost to the employees, 
compressed-air illness, or any other reasonably effective devices, means 
ailment or disease contracted as a|and methods to prevent illness or dis- 
result of such person’s occupation or | ease incident to the work of process 
employment which comes within the | in which such employees are engaged. 
physician’s practice. Connecticut and | Every employee exposed to lead dusts 
New York added brass and wood-| or fumes must be examined medically 
alcohol poisoning to their previous | at least once a month by a physician 
specific sts of reportable diseases,| paid by the employer; if lead poison- 
and in Missouri, Ohio, and Pennsyl- ing symptoms are found a record must 
vania the reporting of diseases found | be filed with the factory inspector 
- in the monthly medical examination | within 48 hours and one also sent to 
of workers in lead-using establish-| the employer, who may not employ 
ments was made a feature of the new | that man in any place where he will 
laws on industrial hygiene. Massa-|be exposed to lead dusts or fumes 
chusetts gave the state Board of} without a written permit. Adequate 
Labor aul 3 Industries power to issue! notices must be prominently posted, 
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stating in English and ‘such other lan- 
guages as cirewmstances may re- 
quire, the dangers of the work and 
instructions. for avoiding dangers. 
The general provisions of the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania laws went into 
effect Oct. 1, 1913; those provisions 
requiring expensive machinery and ex- 
tensive changes in building construc- 
tion go fully into effect one and two 
years later. The Missouri law (H. B. 
536) took effect June 23, 1913. 

New York enacted a large number 
of laws relating to the health and 
safety of factory workers. The defini- 
tion of “factory” is extended to in- 
clude “all buildings, sheds, structures, 
or other places used for or in connec- 
tion therewith,” except power-houses, 
barns, storage houses, sheds, and other 
structures (but not construction or 
repair shops) used in connection with 
railroads and subject to the Public 
Service Commission. Work for a fac- 
tory is defined to mean work “done 
at any place, upon the work of a fac- 
tory or upon any of the materials 
entering into the product of a factory, 
whether under contract or arrange- 
ment with any person in charge of or 
connected with such factory directly 
or indirectly through the instrumen- 
tality of one or more contractors or 
other third person”; “factory build- 
ing” means “any building, shed or 
structure which, or any part of which, 
is occupied by or used for a factory.” 
The definition of “tenement house” is 
extended to include those tenement 
buildings which are occupied “in whole 
or in part,” and specifically includes 


apartment or flat houses which come | 


under the definition of a tenement; 
the qualifying phrase of the old law, 
“and having a common right in the 
halls, stairways, yards, water closets, 
or privies or some of them,” is 
omitted from the new definition (Ch. 
529). Brass, iron and steel foundries 
are now subject to all requirements of 
the consolidated labor law relating to 
factories, and specific regulations are 
made in regard to heating, cleanliness, 
lighting and toilet facilities (Ch. 201). 

The existing laws relating to venti- 
lation, toilet facilities, heating and 
lighting in washrooms, dressing-rooms, 
cleanliness of walls, floors, ceilings, 
windows and other parts of factory 
workrooms, as well as yards and pas- 
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| Sageways, were all amended and re- 
quirements were made more specific. 
Regulations for healthful conditions in 
bakeries are also given in more detail. 
On all of these subjects the industrial 
board of the Department of Labor 
may make rules and regulations to 
carry out the requirements of the law. 

The existing laws providing for 
safety of employees were also amended 
and greatly strengthened. These laws 
apply to the covering of vats or pans, 
the guarding of hydro-extractors and 
other dangerous machinery, including 
belting and revolving shafts. Passage- 
ways and other parts of a factory, 
‘especially-where moving machinery is 
placed, must be carefully guarded to 
protect persons passing or working in 
those parts. 

The fire prevention laws were greatly 
amended and extended. These relate 
to fireproof enclosures for waste mate- 
rial, and fire drills. The earlier law 
providing for protection against fire is 
rewritten and made specific, and is 
greatly extended in its application and 
requirements. It regulates the fire- 
prevention provisions for existing 
buildings, the construction of future 
buildings, limits the number of occu- 
pants on floors in proportion to the 
floor space, to the use of sprinkling 
systems, to the kind of materials used 
in construction, and to the width and 
construction of stairways. The law 
also regulates the construction of 
doors, windows, exits, stairways, land- 
ings, and defines what shall constitute 
fireproof construction and material 
(Ch. 461). 

The law regulating tenement-house 
work is amended by omitting the 
specified list of prohibited articles of 
manufacture and permitting work 
only on articles for personal use and 
on cotton and linen fabrics which are 
subject to the laundering process. The 
manufacture of articles of food, dolls 
or dolls’ clothing, children’s or infants’ 
wear is specifically forbidden, and the 
granting of licenses and permits is 
regulated in detail. The amended 
law exempts shops situated on the 
ground floor which are entirely sepa- 
rated from the rest of the building 
and which are not used for sleeping 
or cooking purposes; such shops here- 
|after will be subject to inspection 
under the factory acts. The regula- 
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tion of cellar bakeries is also specifi- 
eally placed under the bakery law. 
To the old conditions under which 
a license may be revoked is 
added a new one which forbids the 
employment of. children under four- 
teen in tenements. Any employer in 
any factory giving out work to 
be done in a tenement must issue 
with the materials a legible label 
bearing his name and address which 
must, on demand, be exhibited-to the 
tenement inspectors. Before articles 
for tenement manufacture may be 
sent out, the employer must also se- 
cure from the Commissioner of Labor 
a permit which may be revoked if any 
part of the law is violated. A com- 
plete list of the names and addresses 
of factory owners sending out work, 
of all tenement houses holding li- 
censes, and of all revoked or sus- 
pended licenses, must be published 
from time to time by the Commis- 
sioner of Labor (Ch. 260). 

In several other states laws were 
enacted protecting the health and safety 
of employees. Among these Delaware 
requires canneries to be maintained in 
a sanitary condition, including supplies 
of soap, water, towels and separate 
living and dressing-rooms. Florida 
makes specific regulations for hotels 
and restaurants. Illinois requires 
sanitary washrooms and dressing- 
rooms with lockers, and hot and cold 
water to be maintained wherever em- 
ployees become covered with grease, 
smoke, dust, grime, or perspiration. 
Iowa requires all places where molten 
metal or other material gives off in- 
jurious gases or fumes to be equipped 
with exhaust pipes. Louisiana re- 
quires the same for newspaper and 
printing concerns, and, Massachusetts 
requires publishers and printers to use 
sanitary cloths in cleaning presses. 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut both 
enacted specific laws requiring the re- 
moval of dust from emery or other 
polishing or buffing wheels. Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, and Ten- 
nessee, as well as New York, required 
additional fire-escapes for factories. 
Massachusetts may make investiga- 
tions into the lighting conditions of 
factories. California requires a medi- 
eal or surgical chest to be maintained, 
freeof cost to employees,and Nebraska 
extended and strengthened her earlier 
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law providing for the health and 
safety of employees in factories. 
Mines.—Legislation in 16 states in 
1913 on the subject of mines resulted 
in greater thoroughness both in pro- 
tective requirements and in methods 
of enforcement. Two states, Colorado 
(Ch. 56) and Michigan (No. 177), 
completely rewrote their mine codes, 
with many amplifications. Two states, 
Kansas and Ohio, authorized the 
establishment of fully equipped mine 
rescue cars, several states required 
employers to equip emergency rooms. 
while Illinois extended the term of 
office of the mining investigation com- 
mission to the end of the 1915 legis- 
lative session and again appropriated 
$10,000 for its use. Pennsylvania 
authorized the Governor to appoint 
the dean of the school of mines of 
the State College, the chief of the de- 
partment of mines, and a practical 
miner, aS a commission of three, to 
cobperate with the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines in establishing a state 
mining experiment station to safe- 
guard the lives of miners and bring 
about greater efficiency in the min- 
ing and mineral industries. Tennes- 
see also authorized any individual or 
organization connected with a mine 
to establish rescue stations, subject to 
the inspection, direction, and approval 
of the chief mine inspector of the 
state, and receive state aid up to $50 
a month by conforming with certain 
regulations and coéperating with the 
United States Bureau of Mines (Ch. 
38). Many of the new laws regulated 
the quality of illuminants, the hand- 
ling of powder, the use of machine 
drills, and the stabling of animals 
underground. Kansas and Oklahoma 
made specific detailed requirements in 
regard to bath houses, while others 
required telephone systems, automatic 
sprinklers, and improved ventilating 
apparatus. In the matter of enforce- 
ment, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, and 
Wyoming reorganized and expanded 
existing staffs or raised the qualifica- 
tions of inspectors; Colorado, Illinois, 
and Wyoming strengthened their sys- 
tems of mine examinations in order 
to determine qualification of inspectors 
and mine employees. ,An interesting 
development, seen in Colorado and 
Missouri, is that requiring inspectors 
to post conspicuously at the mouth of 
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the mine statements of improvements 
necessary for the operatives’ protec- 
tion. In Nevada no person may be 
employed in underground or surface 
workings who does not clearly speak 
and readily understand English, or 
who cannot readily read or understand 
signs or notices of safety rules printed 
in English. 

Railroads and Street Cars.—An im- 
portant feature in the railroad legis- 
lation of the year is the requirement 
of full crews in nine states, Arkansas, 
California, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, and 
Wisconsin; several of these acts 
amend earlier laws, but the new ones 
of this year in New Jersey, New York 
and Oregon make a total of 19 states 
with such laws (see also XXII, Rail- 
roads). In California the full-crew 
law is amended to include trains pro- 
pelled by electricity or other motive 
power and to increase the number of 
brakemen on freight trains by a scale 
graduated according to grade of track 
and number of cars (Ch. 168). In 
New York railroads more than 50 
miles in length are forbidden to 
operate without a full crew defined as 
follows: on freight trains with more 
than 25 cars, one engineer, one fire- 
man, one conductor and three brake- 
men (but if there are 25 cars, or less, 
only two brakemen) ; on light engines 
without a car, one engineer, one fire- 
man and one conductor or brakeman; 
on any train except freight trains of 
five cars or more, one engineer, one 
fireman, one conductor and two brake- 
men; and on baggage trains or pas- 
senger trains with a baggage car, one 
baggageman in addition to above crew 
(Ch. 146). In Wisconsin railroads 
must not establish, enforce or per- 
mit unreasonable conditions affecting 
switching crews or require or permit 
such crews to consist of less than 
a reasonable number of employees. 
both standards to be determined by 
the Railroad Commission (Ch. 63). 

Twelve states regulated the use of 
headlights on engines; Kansas and 
North Carolina required covered sheds 
for employees on repair tracks; 
Maine, New Hampshire, and New York 
regulated the construction of caboose 
ears, and Minnesota and North Da- 
kota required tracks to be kept free 
from obstructions. In Iowa cabs 
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on all locomotive engines must be 
equipped, between Noy. 1 and April 1 
of each year, with frost glass at least 
eight inches wide and 18 in. long, 
placed on each side of the cab in front 
of the seat of the engineer and fire- 
man; in Montana, after Nov. 1, 1913, 
street cars must be equipped from 
November to March with heated vesti- 
bules, and summer cars must be 
equipped with suitable wind-shields 
extending completely across the front 
of the car to protect employees 
from exposure to inclemencies of the 
weather; while in Vermont any cor- 
poration operating suburban cars by 
electricity must provide proper seats 
for the use of the motormen. In Wis- 
consin mail, express, baggage or pas- 


senger cars made principally of wood ~ 


may not be used between the engine 
and two or more cars made of steel 
or similar material. In those states 
where railroad or public service com- 
missions exist there is a marked tend- 
ency toward giving the commissions 
power to require all practical safety 
devices and to inspect for compliance 
with their rulings, and in a few states 
measures relating to the qualifications 
of trainmen were enacted. 

Building Construction—In only four 
states was legislation adopted to pro- 
mote the safety of workers in building 
construction. Scaffolding and hoists 
were carefully regulated in California 
and Colorado, and in the latter state 
rules were adopted on the laying of 
floors. In both of these states the in- 
spector may order any defective ap- 
paratus out of use until it is remedied. 
In. most other respects these laws fol- 
low similar laws previously enacted 
in many other states. Ohio continued 
its committee, which is working on a 
building code, while in New York the 
building construction law was amend- 
ed to omit the specific requirements 
concerning the completion of flooring, 
and now requires that such work must 
be completed “as the building pro- 
gresses”’; all contractors, instead of 
only those for carpenter work, are re- 
quired to lay under-flooring, and iron 
or steel beams must be planked over 
for not less than six feet beyond the 
beams on the tier where structural iron 
or steel work is being done (Ch. 492). 

Miscellaneous Industries—A num- 
ber of states enacted laws to protect 
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workmen in industries other than 
those treated in the foregoing sections. 
California and New Jersey guarded 
against accidents to dock workers. 

assachusetts established a board of 
seven members to provide for safety 
on elevators: a consulting engineer, 
a building inspector, the building com- 
missioner of Boston, a building in- 
spector from some other city, a repre- 
sentative of the insurance companies, 
a representative of the elevator:manu- 
facturers, and an experienced elevator 
constructor; the board is empowered 
to make rules on any factor entering 
into elevator safety, which become 
law upon the approval of the Gov- 
ernor and the Council; provision is 
made for proper hearings and appeals 
(Ch. 806). New York and New Jer- 
sey amended their elevator construc- 
tion laws by requiring many specific 
safeguards. New York also amended 
its unique law for the protection of 
men in caissons; this latter law (Ch. 
528) is the only measure in the 
country based on scientific experience 
which regulates the hours of labor of 
men in an especially dangerous occu- 
pation. Four states, Indiana, New 
Jersey, New York, and Ohio, legis- 
lated on boiler inspection and the 
licensing of engineers, and two states 
established safeguards for electrical 
workers, by requiring, in New York, 
the installation of rubber mats before 
switchboards of 220 volts or over, and 
in Washington electrical apparatus to 
be well insulated and safeguarded, and 
by regulating the size, construction 
and care of manholes, Illinois re- 
quired automobile hoods and shields 
for commercial chauffeurs, California 
regulated in detail the use of wiping 
rags, while a Federal law required 
full crews on vessels, the number of 
which is to be determined by local 
inspectors. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR 
LAWS 


Industrial Commissions and State 
Departments of Labor.—The wide- 
spread conviction that complete reor- 
ganization of methods of enforcement 
is necessary in order to secure the 
efficient enforcement of labor laws has 
led to sweeping changes in many 
states. The year saw a rapid exten- 


sion of the principle of enforcement 
through administrative orders, the - 
main principle or requirement being 
determined by the legislature, and the 
application of the principle being car- 
ried out by a board or commission. 
The Massachusetts Board ,of Boiler 
Rules, created in 1907, was the leader 
in this kind of labor legislation in 
this country, although the method is 
common in the'most important Euro- 
pean countries. This was followed in 
1911 by the creation of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, with jurisdic- 
tion over trade disputes, workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment, and also 
over the health, safety, and well-being 
of workers in all industrial employ- 
ments. In 1913 the Wisconsin plan 
was adopted in Ohio, was followed in 
a modified form in Massachusetts, and 
was applied to the protection of “life 
and health” in California. The Indus- 
trial Commission of Ohio consists of 
three members, at $5,000 each, ap- 
pointed by the Governor and subject 
to his removal; employers and em- 
ployees are to be represented in the 
Commission and not more than two 
of the members may be of the 
same party. The jurisdiction of the 
Commission includes factory inspec- 
tion, labor statistics, free employment 
offices, boiler, mine, and building in- 
spection, trade disputes and the com- 
pensation of industrial injuries. It 
includes also the power to regulate 
hours of labor for all employees. Ac- 
tions against the Commission must 
be brought in the Supreme Court of 
the state (S. B. 137). In Massachu- 
setts rules and regulations for the 
prevention of industrial accidents and 
diseases are to be made by the joint 
action of the state Board of Labor 
and Industries and Industrial Accident 
Board, which shall make arrangements 
to prevent overlapping or duplication ~ 
of work. The joint board may ap- 
point committees of employers and 
employees to aid in forming rules, 
may require the reporting of occupa- 
tional diseases and may enter any 
place of employment used for business 
purposes. Proper hearings, open to 
the public, are required to be held 
after specified notice. The Act covers 
practically every place where a person 
is employed, except in domestic serv- 
ice and farm labor; “safety” is defined 
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to mean “such freedom from danger 
to the life, safety, and health of em- 
ployees as the nature of the employ- 
ment will reasonably permit” (Ch. 
813). The California Commission is 
required to make rules and regulations 
for the protection of the “life and 
safety of employees” (Ch. 176). Com- 
missions of three or five were created 
in Oregon. and California to regulate 
hours, wages, and conditions of work 
of women and children, and in Wash- 
ington, Nebraska, Colorado, Minne- 
sota, to regulate wages and conditions 
of work; the powers of these com- 
missions will be analyzed in full un- 
der Woman’s Work, infra. 

In New York and Pennsylvania de- 
partments were reorganized and en- 
larged, both states provided for the 
establishment of industrial boards 
with power to make rules and regula- 
tions for the health, safety, and com- 
fort of employees, and both created 
divisions of industrial hygiene. New 
state departments on the plan of the 
older method of administration were 
created in. Arkansas, Montana, and 
Vermont, special inspectors for chil- 
dren’s and women’s work were author- 
ized in Delaware and Florida, and ex- 
isting departments were reorganized 
or enlarged in nearly a dozen addi- 
tional states. The desire to avoid the 
delays of court procedure and to se- 
cure concentration of administration 
led this year to the establishment of 
boards or commissions to administer 
the workmen’s compensation acts in 
llinois, Nevada, Oregon, Texas, and 
West Virginia. Similar boards had 
formerly been created in California, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. To the five 
states now requiring civil service ex- 
_ aminations for state employees, Con- 
necticut and Minnesota were added 
during the year. 

Federal Department of Labor.—A 
Federal Department of Labor was cre- 
ated, embracing the immigration and 
naturalization service (now two dis- 
tinct bureaus), the Children’s Bureau, 
and the Bureau of Labor (now the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics), all of 
which were formerly under the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. 
The Department is headed by a Sec- 
retary of Labor, with a seat in the 
President’s Cabinet. The duties of 
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the new Department are “to foster, 
promote, and develop the welfare of 
the wage earners of the United States, 
to improve their working conditions, 
and to advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment.” The Secre- 
tary also has power to act as media- 
tor in labor disputes and to appoint 
commissioners of conciliation “when- 
ever in his judgment the interests of 
industrial peace may require it.” The 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics must 
report at least once each year sta- 
tistics of the conditions of labor and 
the products and the distribution of 
the products of the same, and may call 
upon other departments for data col- 
lected by them. He is also to have 
the administration of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act of May 30, 
1908. (See also 1, American History ; 
and V, The National Administration. ) 


CHILD LABOR 


On the question of child-labor legis- 
lation, 31 states out of the 42 holding 
legislative sessions enacted legislation 
on this subject. Three states, Dela- 
ware, Florida, and Nevada, which had 
previously practically no legislation on 
this subject, enacted fairly compre: 
hensive laws. In Delaware hours are 
limited to 54 a week for children un- 
der 16; night messenger work is pro- 
hibited under 18, street trades are 
regulated, and children under 14 are 
forbidden to work during school hours 
and in a list of 27 specified employ- 
ments; the granting of certificates for 
employment is also regulated. In Flor- 
ida, children under 12 may not work 
in stores, offices, or as messengers; 
children under 14 may not work in 
factories, laundries, or theaters, nor 
under 16 in a list of specified danger- 
ous occupations; children under 18 
may not work as night messengers; 
the granting of employment certifi- 
cates is regulated. In Nevada chil- 
dren may not work in any occupation 
during school hours under 14, nor in 
a list of specified dangerous occupa- 
tions under 16, nor in the night mes- 
senger service under 18; hours per 
day are limited to eight for boys 
under 16 and girls under 18. In Cali- 
fornia the eight-hour day is extended 
to include all workers under 18, and 
in Massachusetts to include workers 
under 16. Several states limited 
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hours to ten a day and 54 or 55 a 
week, while Vermont limited hours for 
workers under 16 to nine a day and 
50 a week. Night work was prohib- 
ited in Connectieut after 6 P. M. for 
children under 16, and in North Caro- 
lina between 9 P. M. and 6 A. M. for 
children under 16. The compulsory 
school attendance laws were amended 
and strengthened in several states, 
while in five states, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin. provision was made for the 
compulsory attendance at continua- 
tion schools of minors employed by 
virtue of emplovment certificates. 
Two states, New York and Rhode Is- 
land, required a physical examination 
of all children seeking work certifi- 
cates, and provided that boys over 12 
mav be employed during vacation in 
gathering produce, but not for more 
than six hours a day. New York for- 
hade the employment of children un- 
der 14 in tenement houses. Five 
states. Delaware, Massachusetts, Ne- 
vada, New York, and Wisconsin, gave 
the boards of health or labor depart- 
ments power to extend the list of 
prohibited employments for minors of 
certain ages in these states, and Mas- 
sachusetts authorized a free employ- 
ment office for children, in Boston. 
In Wisconsin, the laws prohibiting cer- 
tain employments to minors were re- 
pealed; instead it was forbidden to 
“employ, require, permit, or suffer any 
minor . . . to work in any place of 
employment, or at any employment 
dangerous or prejudicial to the life, 
health, safety, and welfare of such 
minor, or . . . where the employment 
of such minor may be dangerous or 
prejudicial to the life, health, safety, 
or welfare of other employees or fre- 
quenters.” The Industrial Commis- 
sion must determine reasonable classi- 
fication of employments and enforce 
the required prohibitions. Pending 
action by the Commission a long 
schedule of employments is. prohibited 
(Ch. 466). (See also Woman’s Work, 
infra.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


General Liability Laws. — General 
liabilitv laws were enacted or amend- 
ed during the year in 13 states. In 


Minnesota, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Wisconsin. and Wyoming cer- 
tain defenses of the employer were 
removed in railroad accidents to which 
violation of a safety statute contrib- 
uted, and in Arkansas the same action 
was taken with regard to all corpo- 
rations except railroads. which were 
covered by the law of 1911. The 
movement to substitute the principle 
of comparative negligence for the 
complete defense of contributory neg- 
ligence met with success in Florida in 
a specified list of employments, in 
Nebraska in all employments, and in 
Wisconsin and Wyoming on railroads. 
Several other states also modified 
their general liability laws in ways 
which affect labor, but these cannot 
strictlw~ be called labor laws. 

Workmen’s Compensation and In- 
surance.—Commissions to study meth- 
ods of compensation for industrial in- 
juries were created during the year in 
Indiana, Louisiana. and Vermont, and 
the Pennsylvania commission of 1911 
was continued. Workmen’s compen- 
sation laws were enacted in 1913 in 
the states of Connecticut (Ch. 138), 
Towa (Ch. 147). Minnesota (Ch. 467), 
Nebraska (Ch. 198), Orecon (Ch. 112). 
Texas (Ch. 179) and West Virginia 
(Ch. 10). and New York. while the 
laws of California, Tllinois, Nevada, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin were recast. The 
Oregon law was adopted on referen- 
dum at the election of November 4. 
Adding these laws to those passed in 
1912 (Arizona, Maryland, Michigan, 
and Rhode Island) and in 1911 (Cali- 
fornia. Tllinois. Kansas. Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire. Nevada, New 
Jersey. Ohio, Washington, and Wis- 
consin), we find that there are 22 
states now having comnensation les- 
islation of some kind. The New York 
act, approved Dee. 17. is omitted from 
the following discussion but is re- 
viewed on another page (see I, Amer- 
ican History). 

Compulsorv compensation laws are 
now found in California, Ohio. and 
Washineton. while in Connecticut. 1- 
linois, Towa. Kansas. Minnesota, Ne- 


| braska. Nevada, New Jersey, Oregon, 


and Wisconsin. election is presumed. 
Nevada. Oregon. Washington, and 
West Virginia limit insurance to a 
state fund, while California. Michigan, 
and Ohio permit, in addition to the 
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state fund, insurance in regulated mu- 
tuals or in private companies, or estab- 
lishment insurance, while Minnesota 
and Nebraska leave this matter en- 
tirely to the discretion of the em- 
ployer. Massachusetts, Texas, and 
Wisconsin offer insurance in state en- 
couraged mutual companies or in pri- 
vate insurance companies. Mutual 
companies are also authorized and 
regulated in Connecticut, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, and Nebraska. The 
Ohio provision of 1911, requiring em- 
ployees to contribute to the fund, was 
omitted in 1913, but this provision is} 
included in the new Oregon and West 
Virginia acts. In Oregon employees 
contribute 0.5 per cent. of their wages 
and in West Virginia 10 per cent. of | 
the rate. Employees of the state or) 
some of its political subdivisions are} 
now included in California, Llinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. The value of commissions 
to administer the compensation acts 
was recognized in Nevada and Illinois, 
where, after a year’s experience, the 
laws were amended to include this 
provision. In addition to these two 
states, commissions or boards admin- 
ister these laws in California, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Ohio, Oregon, 
Texas, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin, a total of 11 states. 
Constitutional amendments permitting 
the enactment of compulsory laws 
were adopted in Ohio and California 
in 1911, in Vermont and New York 
(see I, American History) in 1913, 
and an amendment is to be submitted 
to the people at the next election in 
Wyoming. 

In the new and rewritten acts of 
1913 all employments are included in 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and West Virginia. The 
employments covered are limited to 
those with five or more employers in 
Nebraska, two or more in Nevada, 
five or more in Ohio, and five or more 
in Texas. In most of these states, 
however, farm labor, domestic service, 
and casual employments are excepted, 
while in Oregon the act covers an 
enumerated list of hazardous occupa- 
tions. 

The compensation in case of death 
is fixed in California at three years’! 


earnings, an annual minimum of 
$333.33 and a maximum of $1,666.66; 
in Connecticut at 50 per cent. of 


; weekly wage for *312 weeks, with a 


weekly minimum of $5 and a maxi- 
mum of $10; in Iowa at 50 per cent. 
of weekly wage for 300 weeks, with a 
minimum of $5 and a maximum of 
$10; in Minnesota at a maximum of 
60 per cent. for 300 weeks, with a 
minimum of $6 and a maximum of 
$10; in Nebraska at 50 per cent. of 
weekly wage for 350 weeks, with a 
minimum of $5 and a maximum of 
$10; in Nevada at 50 per cent. of 
monthly wage for 100 months, with 
a minimum of $20 and a maximum of 
$60 and a total maximum of $5,000; 
in Ohio at 66% per cent. of weekly 
wage for six years, with a minimum 
total of $1,500 and a maximum total 
of $3,750. In Oregon $30 per month 
is allowed to a widow or an invalid 
widower, plus $6 for each child under 
16, with a maximum of $60 per 
month; payments to widow or widow- 
er are made for life or until remar- 
riage. In Texas 60 per cent. of the 
weekly wages are allowed for 360 
weeks, with a minimum of $5 and 
a maximum of $15; in West Virginia 
$20 per month to a widow or invalid 
widower, plus $5 for each child under 
the legal age of employment, pay- 
ments to widow or invalid widower 
being made until death or remarriage, 
but limited to $35 per month. Minor 
variations exist in all of these laws 
and compensation is also provided in 
relative proportions for total disabil- 
ity and for partial disability. 

In addition to those states which 
practically rewrote their former com- 
pensation laws, seven states made 
minor amendments to their acts which 
did not affect any of the main provi- 
sions, except in Wisconsin, where the 
defense of contributory negligence is 
abrogated for the employer having 
four or more employees who does not 
elect compensation; and the maximum 
benefit for permanent total disability 
and for death during permanent total 
disability is increased to six times the 
annual earnings. Kansas reduced the 
number of employees necessary to 
bring an establishment under the act 
from 15 to five, and mines are in- 
cluded without regard to the number 
of employees. Both Wisconsin and 
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Kansas made election by the employer 
presumptive. In Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Rhode Island, and Washington, 
acts were amended in several minor 
points; while New Jersey changed 
the scale of compensation on a few 
points and raised the minimum com- 
pensation in case of death from 25 
per cent. to 35 per cent. of the wages 
and increased the maximum age at 
which normal orphans may receive 
payments from 16 to 18. Ohio‘in ad- 
dition to rewriting her act specifically 
forbade discrimination against non- 
resident dependents of workmen killed 
in this country and required that 
they be paid the same compensation 
as dependents here. 


HOURS OF LABOR 


Public Employment.—Ohio and Tex- 
as were added in 1913 to the 24 states 
and the Federal Government which 
have enacted laws limiting hours of 
labor on public work to eight a day. 
The Ohio Law enacted in accordance 
with the constitutional amendment of 
1912 and the amended New Jersey, 
Oregon, and Wyoming laws specifical- 
ly include contract work done for the 
state. In Idaho agricultural and do- 
mestie laborers employed by state in- 
stitutions, in New York stationary 
firemen in state hospitals, and in Kan- 
sas employees of municipal light or 
water plants owned or operated by 
second- and third-class cities and 
towns, are exempted from the hour 
limitation laws. Pennsylvania de- 
feated a constitutional amendment 
submitted on Nov. 4, to give the legis- 
lature power to regulate hours, wages, 
and conditions of work of public em- 
ployees. Employees in. the Federal 
service engaged in dredging or rock 
excavation in any river or harbor 
thereof are specifically brought padar 
the Federal eight-hour law. 

. Private Employment.—The fegela: 
tion of the hours of work for men 
outside of public employment, work in 
mines, and in connection with the 
movement of trains, has progressed 
very slowly in this country. But an 
important decision was given in 1913 
in Mississippi, where the state Su- 
preme Court upheld a 1912 law limit- 
ing hours of all employees in fac- 
tories to 10 a day; the case is now 


before the Federal Court. Oregon 
during the year enacted a similar 
measure, which declares work for 
more than 10 hours in any one day in » 
a mill, factory or manutacturing es- 
tablishment to be physically injurious 
to the worker, tending to prevent him 
from acquiring that degree of intelli- 
gence necessary to make him a use- 
ful and desirable citizen of the state. 
More than 10 hours’ work, therefore, 
in any of the above-mentioned estab- 
lishments is forbidden, but three hours 
a day overtime at one and one-half 
the regular wage is permitted. Watch- 
men and employees making necessary 
repairs are exempt, as well as cases 
of imminent danger to life or prop- 
erty (Ch. 102). Missouri restricted 
hours to eight a day in silica mining 
and plate-glass manufacturing (H. B. 
12), and Louisiana passed an eight- 
hour day measure for stationary fire- 
men. Massachusetts (Ch. 619) and 
New York (Ch. 466) enacted effective 
one-day-rest-in-seven laws, which are 
practically uniform. Employees in 
factories and mercantile establish- 
ments in these two states must be 
given at least 24 consecutive hours of 
rest in every seven consecutive days. 

Hours for employees on street and 
elevated cars in Massachusetts are 
limited to nine a day, to be performed 
within an 11-hour day (instead of 12, 
as before), but an employee may work 
overtime for extra pay (Ch. 833). In 
New York, California, and Nevada, © 
hours of labor for employees on steam, 
elevated, or electrical roads and sub- 
ways are regulated. In Ohio employ- 
ees on interurban or street railways 
over four miles in length, and those 
on railroads over 30 miles long, must 
be allowed eight consecutive hours of 
rest in each 24-hour period (H. B. 
272). Nevada and New Hampshire 
regulated employment on legal holi- 
days, and Colorado, in order to avoid 
the confusion created by the adoption 
of two eight-hour laws for miners at 
the election in November, 1912, re- 
pealed both and reénacted her 1911 
eight-hour law, including a “safety 
clutch,” declaring that the law is 
“necessary for the immediate preser- 
vation of the public health and 
safety,’ thereby placing it in oper- 
ation at once without submission to 
referendum vote. 
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PENSIONS AND RETIREMENT) putes. Iowa, Nebraska, and Vermont 


SYSTEMS 


Although pension and retirement 
systems for policemen, firemen, and 
other salaried public employees were 
created in several states, pension sys- 
tems for employees in private indus- 
tries received little consideration. The 
Governor of California is requested to 
appoint a commission of five, to in- 
vestigate systems of old-age insur- 
ance, pensions, or annuities, and 
mothers’ pensions or compensation; a 
report must be made to the 1915 leg- 
islature, and $3,000 is appropriated 
for the use of the commission (Ch. 
681). The Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin must investigate the num- 
ber, condition, and welfare of the aged 
and infirm with a view to establish- 
ing old-age pensions (Ch. 185). 

In Massachusetts a Commission on 
Pensions is created to investigate ex- 
isting pension systems of the state, 
the desirability of a service pension 
plan to which employees are to con- 
tribute, and also to report upon the 
advisability of a general pension sys- 
tem (Resolves, Ch. 106). The retire- 
ment system for laborers employed 
by the city of Boston is amended to 
give the laborer, after he has become 
physically incapacitated at the age of 
60 and has given 25 years of service, 
a sum equal to one-half of his wages 
based upon full employment, instead 
of one-half of what he actually re- 
ceived; the amount to be paid is lim- 
ited to $360 a year (Ch. 367). After 
receiving the first payment of their 
pensions or annuities, pensioners or 
amnuitants of cities or counties may 
not be paid for services, except as 
jurors (Ch. 657); laborers employed 
in fire and water districts are brought 
under the pension acts (Ch. 671); and 
provision is made for the pensioning 
of scrubwomen (Ch. 711). In Penn- 
sylvania cities of the first and second 
classes may create funds for pension- 
ing employees who have given 20 
years of service. 


TRADE UNIONS AND TRADE 
DISPUTES 


Twelve states and the Federal Gov- 


established state boards for mediation, 


conciliation, and arbitration, New 
Hampshire replaced her temporary 
boards by a permanent one, and Penn- 
sylvania placed the settlement of 
trade disputes under her new state 
Board of Labor and Industry. The 
use of the injunction was regulated in 
several states, but in Kansas (Ch. 
233) and Montana (Ch. 28) the regu- 
lation applies specifically to labor 
troubles. Peaceful picketing is regu- 
lated in Massachusetts, where no per- 
son may be held for persuading or 
attempting to persuade another, by 
printing or otherwise, to do anything 
which is not unlawful, unless aceom- 
panied by an injury or threat of in- 


jury to the person, property, or occu- ~ 


pation of the one being persuaded, 
or unless disorder or any unlawful 
conduct occurs, or unless the persua- 
sion is part.of an unlawful conspiracy 
(Ch. 690). In New Hampshire “it 
shall not be unlawful for any person 
to reason, talk, or argue with, and by 
arguments persuade or induce’ such 
other person to do any act or thing or 
pursue any line of conduct which is 
not the commission of an offense un- 
der the laws of this state” (Ch. 221). 
California enacted a law against 
blacklisting, and together with Maine 
and New Hampshire required employ- 
ers seeking labor during a dispute to 
mention the existence of the dispute. 
Michigan, Missouri, and New Hamp- 
shire protected workmen in their 
rights of membership in labor organ- 
izations. ‘ 

Perhaps the most important law of 
the year on this subject was that pro- 
viding for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes on interstate railways by a 
Federal commission. .The Erdman 
Act of June 1, 1898, relating to the 
settlement of labor controversies on 
railroads was repealed; instead there 
is established a United States Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation, to con- 
sist of a Commissioner of Mediation 
and Conciliation at $7,500 a year, an 
Assistant Commissioner at $5,000 a 
year, and not more than two other 
government officials, all to be appoint- 
ed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate. The Commissioner 


ernment took legislative action on the/ holds office for seven years, but is 
subject of trade unions and trade dis-' removable by the President for mis- 
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conduct. Whenever there arises be- 
tween any interstate railroad and its 
employees a controversy over wages, 
hours, or conditions of employment, 
which interrupts,or threatens the bus- 
iness seriously, either party may ap- 
peal to the board, which must’ en- 
deavor to bring about an amicable 
agreement, or, failing in that. to in- 
duce the parties to submit the con- 
troversy to arbitration. The board 
may also proffer its services without 
being appealed to. Another much 
discussed Federal law exempts trade 
unions from prosecution with funds 
appropriated for the enforcement of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. (See 
also Labor, supra; and J, American 
History.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


In Illinois a commission was cre- 
ated to study causes and effects of 
unemployment (S. J. R. 28), and 
among the many very wide duties 
conferred upon the new California 
Commission on Immigration and 
Housing is the duty to “obviate un- 
employment” (Ch. 318). In South 
Dakota provision was made for a free 
public employment bureau (Ch. 117), 
in Illinois additional bureaus were 
authorized, and in Wisconsin any 
county, city, state, or village may en- 
ter into an agreement with the In- 
dustrial Commission and may expend 
the necessary money for the joint 
establishment of a local free employ- 
ment’ office (Ch. 462). 

In five states the regulations gov- 
erning private bureaus were strength- 
_ ened, excessive’ fees, fraudulent place- 
ments, unsuitable location of offices, 
and sending applicants to immoral re- 
sorts being the main points of attack. 
In California (Ch. 282) and Wisconsin 
(Ch. 663) entire new codes dealing 
with the private bureaus were adopt- 
ed, placing the bureau under the su- 
pervision of the Commissioner of 
Labor in the former, and under 
the Industrial Commission in the lat- 
ter state. In Connecticut and Michi- 
gan license fees were increased, and 
in Michigan (Ch. 301) and in Indiana 
(Ch. 353) the registration fees were 
carefully regulated with the hope of 
preventing frauds and_ exorbitant 
charges. 


WAGES 


Public Employment.—Legislation on 
wages in 1913 was widespread. Be- 
sides the minimum wage laws which 
are analyzed under Woman’s Work 
(infra), acts were adopted in six 
states affecting the wages of public 
employees. Massachusetts increased 
the wages of laborers employed di- 
rectly by the Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission and the Metropolitan Water 
and Sewerage Board from $2.25 a day 
to $2.50 (Ch. 685). New Hampshire 
established a bi-weekly pay day for 
state’ employees not on salary, and 
Nebraska, Oregon, and Texas safe- 
guarded wages on public contracts by 
requiring bonds protected by sufficient 
sureties and by strengthening any ac- 
tion brought for non- payment of 
wage. 

Private Employment.—In respect to 
private employment, laws requiring 
semi-monthly pay days in a number 
of industries were passed or amended 
in Illinois, Tennessee, Indiana, Louis- 
iana, Michigan, Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
Pennsylvania, while Maine extended 
to railroads its existing law requiring 
wages to be paid weekly. Louisiana 
and Missouri protected the wages due 
discharged workmen, while coal-mine 
wages were the subject of special en- 
actments in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wyoming. In Ohio a commission of 
five was created to devise an equitable 
method of weighing coal at the mines. 
In Pennsylvania a record of cars 
mined must be kept at every anthra- 
cite coal mine where coal is mined 
and paid for by the car; this record 
shall be the final basis of computing 
the miners’ earnings, without deduc- 
tion for slate or other refuse loaded 
on the cars in the natural process of 
mining (No. 468). In Wyoming the 
mine inspector must test the scales 
at each regular visit (Ch. 16). Wage 
lien laws were enacted or amended 
in 15 states, and in Louisiana employ- 
ers may not lend or advance money 
to a laborer in constructural, paving, 
or other manual work at a greater 
rate of interest than eight per cent. a 
year (No. 240). 


WOMAN’S WORK 


The Minimum Wage.—The increas- 
ing realization of the extent of under- 
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paid woman and child labor in this 
country, together with the example 
set. by England, Germany, New Zea- 
land, and Australia, has led to legis- 
lation on the subject of the minimum 
wage in 11 American states. The 
Massachusetts act of 1912 became 
operative on July 1, 1913, and similar 
acts were passed in 1913 in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, and Wisconsin; 
provision to study the subject was 
made in Michigan and New York; and 
an actual minimum-wage rate was 
established by law in Utah.- The 
Massachusetts and Nebraska acts are 
not compulsory, since they may only 
publish the names of employers who 
refuse to pay the minimum wage as 
fixed by the commission. These acts 
apply to any occupation, but do not 
include men workers, although the 
Minnesota law covers minors up to 21 
years of age. Hither the workers or 
their representatives may be appoint 
ed on wage boards, but only in Minne- 
sota is provision made for the elec- 
tion of representatives by the em- 
ployees themselves. All of the acts 
went into effect’ during the year and 
Oregon in September determined upon 
minimum-wage rates in manufactur- 
ing and mercantile establishments in 
the city of Portland, to take effect! 
in November. 

The minimum-wage law of Oregon, 
which gives the Industrial Welfare 
Commission of that state power to 
regulate wages, hours, and conditions 
of work for women and children, made 
it unlawful to employ women or 
minors in any occupation for unrea- 
sonably long hours, or under sur- 
roundings or conditions detrimental 
to their health or morals, or to em- 
ploy women at wages inadequate to 
supply the necessary cost of living 
to maintain them in health, or minors 
at an unreasonably low wage. The 
term “minor” means any person un- 
der the age of 18 years. To enforce 
this declaration an Industrial Welfare 
Commission is created, consisting of 
three unsalaried. members, appointed 
by the Governor for three years. One 
member must represent the employing 
class, one the employed class, and the 
third must be an impartial person, 
representing the public. The commis- 
sion shall elect one of its members as 


chairman and shall choose a secretary 
and fix his salary. it may establish 
for any occupation: hours of labor 
for women and minors, not exceeding 
the present 10-hour statutory limit; 
conditions of labor for women and 
minors; minimum wages for women 
workers;. and minimum wages for 
minors. 

Every employer is required to keep 
a register of all women and minors in 
his employ. The Commission has pow- 
er to inspect books, pay-rolls, and rec- 
ords, and to investigate conditions 
which relate to the work of women 
or minors, and it may require full 
statements from employers regarding 
hours and wages, hold public hearings, 
subpoena witnesses, and administer 
oaths. 
substantial number of women work- 
ing for unduly long hours or low 
wages in any occupation, it may call 
a conference to inquire and report’ up- 
on conditions in that industry. The 
conference is to be composed of one or 
more of the commissioners, of not 
more than three representatives of the 
employers, three of the employees, 
and three disinterested persons, all 
appointed by the Commission, and its 
procedure is regulated by the Com- 
mission. The conference must report 
to the Commission its findings and 
recommendations, which may include 
minimum piece as well as time rates, 
minimum wages for learners and ap- 
prentices, and the maximum length of 
time that the latter rate may be 
paid. The Commission may disap- 
prove any of the recommendations, 
and send them back to the same or 
a new conference. As soon as the 
Commission has approved the recom- 
mendation of the conference it must 
hold a public hearing and announce 
the same in at least two newspapers 
at least once a week for four con- 
secutive weeks. After the hearing it 
may issue an order which will put 
into effect the proposed recommenda- 
tions and will become operative after 
60 days. Orders must be mailed to 
employers affected, and by them post- 
ed conspicuously in each room where 
women work. The orders may be dif- 
ferent for different branches of an 
occupation or for different localities, 
and, where a time-rate wage has been 
established, a special license author- 
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izing a specified lower wage may be 
given to a woman physically defective. 
On questions of fact no appeal can 
be made, but on questions of law an 
appeal may be,made to the state Cir- 
cuit Court for Multnomah County and 
to the state Supreme Court. For 
minors, the Commission itself may 
determine, after investigation, stand- 
ards of hours, wages, and conditions 
of work and may issue orders in the 
same manner as for women workers. 
The Commission must investigate 
whether employers are observing its 
orders, and must prosecute violations ; 
the sum of $3,500 annually is appro- 


priated for its use, Any woman worker | 
who is paid less than the established | 
|law itself a classified wage rate for 


minimum wage may recover in a civil 
action the balance of her legal wages, 
together with attorney’s fees, not- 
withstanding any agreement to work 
at less than the established minimum. 
An employer who discharges or dis- 
criminates against an employee who 
has testified or who he believes is 
about to testify in any proceedings 
is guilty of a misdemeanor and sub- 
ject to a fine of $25 to $100. The 
penalty for any person who violates 


an order of the Commission is a fine | 


of $25 to $100, or imprisonment for 
10 days to three months, or both (Ch. 
62). 

Procedure in the various states is 
similar to that in Oregon in all im- 
portant details, but in California the 
Industrial Commission has power only 
to enforce that part of its findings 
which relates to wages. The commis- 
sion may not act’ as a board of arbi- 
tration in any strike or lockout (Ch. 
324). In Colorado the commission 
does not have authority over hours 
and conditions of work, and no pro- 
vision is made for the creation of sub- 
ordinate wage-boards, the commission 
itself establishing the wage stand- 
ards (Ch. 110). In Massachusetts 
the act of 1912 establishes no author- 
ity over hours or conditions of work. 
The amendments of 1913 make it dis- 
eretionary with the commission (in- 
stead of compulsory, as previously) to 


publish the names of those employers | 


who do not accept the minimum wage 
as fixed by the wage-board; but an 
employer who has appealed to the 
courts on the ground that the recom- 
mended wage would “render it im- 


possible for him to conduct his busi- 
ness at a reasonable profit” may se- 
eure an order prohibiting the commis- 
sion from publishing his name (Ch. 
350, 673). In Minnesota the com- 
mission has no authority over hours 
or conditions of work, but may regu- 
late wages of all females and minors 
under 21 years of age (Ch. 547). In 
Nebraska the Jaw follows closely the 
Massachusetts act of 1912, and grants 
no authority to enforce rulings except 
by publishing the names of employers 
who refuse to comply with its find- 
ings; the commission has no authority 
over hours or conditions .of work (Ch. 
211). In Utah the act differs from 
all others in that it establishes in the 


all female employees. All regular 
employers of females must pay to those 
under 18 years of age not less than 
75 cents a day; to adult learners and 
apprentices for not more than one 
year, not less than 90 cents a day; 
and to experienced adults not less 
than $1.75 a day. Enforcement lies 
with the Commissioner of Labor, and 
a violation is a misdemeanor (Ch. 63). 
In Washington the commission has 
authority over wages and conditions 
of work, but no power is specifically 
given to regulate hours (Ch. 174). In 
Wisconsin the minimum-wage law is 
administered by the Industrial Com- 
mission. By separate acts this Com- 
mission is also authorized to regulate 
conditions and hours of labor for 
women and children (Ch. 712). Com- 
missions to study the subject of the 
need for a minimum wage were cre- 
ated in Michigan, the New York Fac- 
tory Investigating Commission was 
continued and instructed to investi- 
gate the need for a minimum wage, 
while commissions on the work of 
women and children in Connecticut, 
Indiana, and Ohio may lead to mini- 
mum-wage legislation. 

Hours and Conditions of Work.— 
A significant new development has oc- 
curred in the method of regulating 
hours of work for women and chil- 
dren. In 1913, in Oregon, California, 
Wisconsin, and Ohio, the industrial 
commissions have been given the pow- 
er to determine, after careful investi- 
gation, the number of hours women 
and children may safely work in one 
day or one week. Different hours 
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may be determined upon for different 
occupations, depending upon the de- 
gree of danger involved in the work. 
The Oregon commission, after investi- 
gations and hearings, fixed for manu- 
facturing and mercantile establish- 
ments in the city of Portland, a work- 
period below the statutory limit of 
10 hours a day, to take effect in 
November, 1913. 

In 20 states general laws limiting 
hours of work have either been 
amended or enacted for the first time. 
Two western states, Arizona and 
Colorado, have this year joined Wash- 
ington and California in establishing 
an eight-hour day for women. Mon- 
tana and Idaho have for the first time 
established a nine-hour day, and Dela- 
ware and Texas a 10-hour day. Dela- 
ware and Idaho specifically exempt 
canning establishments. Connecticut 
reduced the length of the working 
week for women to 55 hours, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island to 54, and Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Rhode Island, together 
with Missouri, Massachusetts, and 
Ohio, extended their 54-hour week to 
additional industries. South Dakota 
rewrote her 10-hour law, unenforce- 
able since it can prosecute only those 
who “compel” a violation, Tennessee 
reduced hours to 58 after Jan. 1, 1914, 
and to 57 after Jan. 1, 1915, while 
Vermont limited hours to 58 a week, 
but permits 11 hours a day. In 
Wisconsin the law prohibiting certain 
employments to women is repealed. 
Instead it is forbidden to “employ re- 
quire, permit, or suffer any . . . fe- 
male to work in any place of employ- 
ment, or at any employment danger- 
ous or prejudicial to the life, health, 
safety, or welfare of such . . fe- 
male.” The Industrial Commission is 
to determine reasonable classifications 
of employments and enforce the pro- 
hibition where necessary. Pending 
the commission’s determination, work 
in mines and quarries is forbidden 
(Ch. 466), and day work (between 
6 A. M. and 8 P. M., except employ- 
ment after 8 P. M. not more than one 
night in the week) is limited to 10 
hours a day and 55 a week, and night 
work (between 8 P. M. and 6 A. M.) 
to eight hours a night and 48 a week; 
and one hour for meals is required 
(Ch. 381). Delaware and New Hamp- 


shire have followed the example set 
by Wisconsin in 1911 and limited the 
night work of women to eight’ hours; 
but New York reénacted her night- 
work prohibition law, declared uncon- 
stitutional in 1907, and Nebraska and 
Pennsylvania entirely prohibited work 
in certain occupations at night be- 
tween 10 P. M. and 6 A. M. Cali- 
fornia, following the example of Ohio, 
proposed a constitutional amendment 
which will specifically permit the en- 
actment of laws regulating wages and 
conditions affecting the comfort, 
health and safety of employees. 


MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLA- 
TION 


In seven states the legislatures 
dealt with immigration; commissions 
to study the problem and to rec- 
ommend legislation for the benefit of 
immigrants were authorized in Mas- 
sachusetts (Resolves, Ch. 77) and New 
Jersey (Ch. 92). North Dakota (Ch. 
44 and 118) created a board with 
power to visit other states and coun- 
tries for the purpose of inducing im- 
migration, and California established 
a permanent commission whose pow- 
ers embrace the whole field of educa- 
tion, legal and industrial protection of 
incoming aliens, working in codper- 
ation with existing agencies (Ch. 318). 

Laws were enacted in several states 
which are aimed to protect workmen, 
but which do not properly fall under 
any of the other heads. California’ 
and New York regulated sanitary 
conditions in labor camps and in com- 
pany living quarters, and Arkansas 
authorized the engagement of com- 
pany physicians, to be selected and 
paid by the employees. Nevada pro- 
hibited railroad and _ transportation 
companies from requiring their men 
to purchase uniforms of any particu- 
lar firm, and Massachusetts made pro- 
vision for the employment of lamp- 
lighters in the city of Boston who 
may be thrown out’ of work because 
of a change in the method of street 
lighting. Minnesota forbids employ- 
ers or agents to induce an employee 
to change from one place to another 
through written or printed false rep-’ 
resentations concerning wages, char- 
acter of work, sanitary conditions, 
or the existence of a strike or lockout. 
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ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


General Sutvey of Progress. — The 
most noteworthy developments of the 
year 1913 in the fields of. prevention, 
correction, and charity have been the 
following. 

The degree to which study of de- 
fectiveness has been focused on the 
defective-delinquents, especially those 
in juvenile reformatories and similar 
institutions. 

The continued public attention to 
prison affairs and the development of 
the honor system of control with the 
concurrent increased employment of 
the prisoners in outdoor labor of all 
kinds, as well as the amelioration of 
the condition of the convicts within 
the walls. 

The gradual withdrawal from its 
prominent place in the public mind of 
the old charity ideal and its replace- 
ment by the dominant ideal of social 
justice. 

Another general tendency is toward 
the increase of public, tax-supported 
agencies of philanthropy and a rela- 
tive, although not an actual, decrease 
of private charitable work. Alongside 
this tendency we see notable gifts in 
very large amounts for social pur- 
poses, but these are devoted to that 
social service which does not come 
under the usual designation of charity, 
although the purposes of the gifts are 
benevolent. 

National and Other Conferences.— 
The conferences reported quite fully 
last year have held their usual meet- 
ings, some references to them appear- 
ing in the subsequent text. The Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection held its fortieth meeting at 
Seattle. The subjects discussed were 
more of a social and less of a so- 
called charitable nature than for- 
merly. The trend in the public mind, 
away from old-fashioned almsgiving 


and toward helpful social and preven- 
tive work, is as strongly marked in 
the National Conference as anywhere 
else. Instead of discussing methods 
of relief or almsgiving or of the ad- 
ministration of benevolent institu- 
tions, the president’s address was 
wholly occupied with social justice, 
especially as it concerns industrial 
relations. The most animated discus- 
sions were those devoted to immigra- 
tion. When child helping came up 
for debate the speakers were chiefly 
concerned with vocational and indus- 
trial training. The work of the Church 
emphasized was that which regards 
social progress, better living and de- 
cent industrial conditions, rather than 
charity. The trend of thought was 
unmistakably economic, the challenge 
to the industrial order for sweeping 
readjustments. However keen the in- 
terest in other topics, this was one 
which never failed to elicit enthusias- 
tic response. The new radical labor 
groups, the Industrial Workers of the 
World, socialism, and the single-tax 
were frequently brought into disecus- 
sion as movements to be reckoned with 
practically and studiously by social 
workers. The programme was closed 
at the last session with an all-round 
presentation of the subject of the min- 
imum wage. 

This emphasis on economic prob- 
lems was further brought out by the 
report of the new Committee on the 
Relation of Commercial Organizations 
to Social Welfare, created at the 1912 
Cleveland meeting. While the com- 
mittee presented a most stimulating 
statement of the actual civic and so- 
cial work of the “new commercialism” 
and showed the constantly broadening 
horizon of organized business in pub- 
lic matters, yet the report on the 
whole was a distinct challenge to 
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business to do away with those indus- | 
trial conditions which are breeding 
extremist philosophy and “direct ac- 
tion.” 

For many years past the state con- 
ferences of charities and correction 
have reénforced the National Confer- 


ence and for several years New York 
City has held an annual city confer- 
ence. In 1913 county conferences of 
charities and correction to include 
health subjects were begun in Minne- 
sota and will doubtless be copied in 
many states. 


PREVENTION 


Prevention of Defectiveness. — Last 
year’s note under this heading re- 
ferred to the remarkable development 
of research work in regard to the 
defectives. This has been continued 
during 1913, and attention has been 
increasingly directed toward the de- 
fective-delinquent. 

Laws for assexualization or sterili- 
zation, either new or strengthened, 
are reported from California, Kansas, 
Michigan, North Dakota and Ore- 
gon (see also IX, Oriminal Law). 
The New Jersey law has been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. The test was made in 
the case of a woman inmate of the 
state Village for Epileptics. The de- 
cision concluded that the law is in- 
ept for the accomplishment’ of its in- 
tended purpose, because it does not 
require the sterilization of the vastly 
greater class who are not protected 
from procreation by their confine- 
ment in state institutions. 

In Pennsylvania a so-called eugenic 
marriage law has been enacted. Laws 
prohibiting marriage of insane and 
other defectives have been enacted in 
Florida and North Dakota; and in 
Massachusetts the state Board of 
Health is to investigate and recom- 
mend further restrictions on marriage. 

At the New Jersey State Confer- 
ence of Charities a committee on pro- 
vision for the mentally defective 
made a report, including a definite 
programme, which may possibly be 
taken as a model in some other states. 
The recommendations are based on 
some extensive research, conducted by 
the institutions of the state and by 
workers from the office of the Com- 
missioner of Charities and Correction. 
The programme recommended that all 
mental defectives under school age 
should be cared for in their homes, 
subject to visitation by social worker, 


health authority and visiting nurse; 
that children of school age, not sex- 


ually or otherwise dangerous, should 
be sent to special classes in connection 
with the public schools; and state 
schools should be provided for defec- 
tive children from rural districts 
where public school classes cannot be 
organized. Admission to the New Jer- 
sey State Home for Feeble-Minded 
Girls and Women was recommended 
for dangerously defective girls above 
school age, while adult males who are 
capable of productive activity should 
be placed in custodial colonies. For 
a number of this latter class a farm 
colony has already been begun on 500 
acres of uncleared land which has 
been given by a public-spirited citi- 
zen, and a movement for a system of 
county colonies with state supervision 
and partial state support has been 
started. 

The fact that abuses of narcotic 
drugs and alcohol are frequent and 
important causes of mental defect, as 
well as of poverty and other social 
trouble, is being increasingly realized. 
New laws on the subject have been 
enacted in a number of states. The 
sale of cocaine has been prohibited, 
except for strictly legitimate medical 
purposes, in Colorado and North Caro- 
lina. The sale or giving away of any 
narcotics has been regulated in Idaho 
and Maine. Laws limiting the sale of 
liquor have been passed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Hawaii, and the 
sale, purchase, or possession of cigar- 
ettes by minors is prohibited in Idaho. 
(See also XVI, The Drug Evil; and 
The Liquor Problem.) 

The Defective-Delinquent—Empha- 
sized in governors’ messages, reports 
from prisons and reformatories, from 
charitable societies, from child-helping 
agencies and many other organiza- 
tions, the case for the delinquent who 
is really a defective and who, there- 
fore, is not responsive to punishment 
or reformation, looms ever larger in 
the court of the public conscience. 
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Since the introduction into the coun- 
try of the Binet-Simon measuring 
scale of intelligence, we have a definite 
and scientific method for determining 
mental strength, (see XVI, The Lab- 
oratory for Social Research). This 
scale has been used during the year 
in a number of schools and other in- 
stitutions with remarkable results. 
Here are the figures taken from the 
reports of tests made in seven reform- 
atories, showing the proportion of 
mental defectives: New York Re- 
formatory, Elmira, 37 per cent.; New 
Jersey Reformatory, Rahway, 33 per 
cent.; New York Reformatory for 
Women, Bedford, 37 per cent; Massa- 
chusetts Industrial School for Girls, 
Lancaster, 50 per cent; Maryland In- 
dustrial School for Girls, Baltimore, 
60 per cent.; State Home for Girls, 
Trenton, N. J., 33 per cent., and 
Illinois State School for Boys, St. 
Charles, 20 per cent. 

It is probable that an estimate of 
25 per cent. of defectives among de- 
linquents is not too large. On that 
basis that are 20,000 defective-delin- 
quents in adult prisons and 6,000 in 
juvenile reformatories, or a total of 


26,000 in actual custody. Probably. 


as many more are at large as there 
are in institutions. 

Of all human defects that are trans- 
missible from parent to child, feeble- 
mindedness is the most certain to be 
inherited. While everyone recognizes 
at sight the idiot and the low-grade 
imbecile, some of the higher grades of 
morons are not perceived to be defec- 
tive until their acts prove it. While 
many of the present defectives are the 
children of apparently normal par- 
ents, few or none of them who be- 
come parents will produce normal 
children. While sterilization may be 
necessary and therefore advisable in 
some cases, yet segregation is the 
most practical and effective means to 
restrict the propagation of the feeble- 
minded. It has been successfully 
tested with the insane. Thirty years 
ago the segregation of the insane 
seemed almost a hopeless undertaking, 
but in 23 years, from 1880 to 1903, 
the number of insane in hospitals was 
increased nearly fourfold, and the 
ratio was increased from 82 to 186 
for each 100,000 of the population. 
What has been done for the insane 


ean be done for the feeble-minded. 
We may estimate the number of 
feeble-minded under public care as 
follows: in institutions for feeble- 
minded, 20,000; in almshouses, 16,000; 
in hospitals for insane, 5,000; in 
prisons and reformatories, 26,000. 
Thus 67,000 are already under public 
care, or, aS near as can be judged, 
one-third of the feeble-minded persons 
in the United States. The problem of 
segregating the feeble-minded is not 
as large, in proportion to our re- 
sources, aS was that of segregating 
the insane 30 years ago. 

The superintendent of a large indus- 
trial school for girls, a woman of 
extraordinary mental power and long 
experience, recently proposed that, as 
over 60 per cent. of the girls in her 
eare were mental defectives, the in- 
stitution should be changed, and in- 
stead of being a school, from which 
the pupils must graduate when of 
age to go out to almost certain lives 
of vice, it should be made into a home 
for defective women and girls, in 
which they may find safety, shelter, 
and profitable employment so long as 
they shall need them. Some such 
method must be adopted. It will 
be infinitely better and very much 
cheaper than to go on at our present 
rate of increase in building prisons, 
reformatories and hospitals for the 
insane, for with the segregation of the 
defectives the rapid increase in the 
other undesirable classes will cease. 
This is the most important piece of 
preventive work now waiting to be 
done by the American people. 

Prevention of Vice.—The age of con- 
sent has been raised during the year 
in a few states: in Arizona it is 18; 
in California it has been raised from 
15 to 18; in Hawaii, from 16 to 18. 
In Missouri the age of consent has 
been raised from 14 to 15, regardless 
of the character of the girl, and to 18 
in cases of girls previously of chaste 
character. In Maine to take indecent 
liberties by an adult with a child 
under 16, with or without consent, is 
made a felony punishable by imprison- 
ment of from one to ten years. 

Surveys of vice conditions have 
been made by state or city commis- 
sions or by private organizations in a 
great many places during the year 
(see VII, Municipal Government). A 
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survey of vice conditions is planned|in Birmingham, Ala., to work with 
for Delaware, and in Maryland a|the Juvenile Court and the Detention 


state-wide commission has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor. Many so- 
cieties for promoting social and moral 
hygiene have been formed in Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, Washington, and 
other states. Registration of venereal 
diseases has begun in New York City, 
and Nebraska has a new law against 
immoral shows. 

In Winnipeg, Manitoba, the Home 
Mission Board of the Presbyterian 
Church has established a Social Sery- 
ice House to help young girls who 
seem to be in moral danger. The 
House receives girls just entering on 
a life of vice, so that they may not 
have to be dealt with by the police. 

An ordinance in Portland, Ore., 
known as the “tin-plate ordinance,” 
provides that all lodging houses, ho- 
tels and apartment houses shall have 
the owner’s name posted in front of 
the building; a campaign is going on 
in New York for a similar ordinance 
in that city. Several cities are reg- 
ulating dance halls, providing for 
police inspection, and prohibiting the 
sale of liquor in connection with them 
(see XVI, Recreation). 

The International Anti-White Slave 
Association has an office in Denver; 
its purpose is to combat the evil by 
education in eugenicsand sex hygiene, 
beginning with parents, and by en- 
forcement of existing laws and crea- 
tion of new ones as needed. White- 
slave laws were enacted during the 
year in Maine and Missouri. 

California has now a red light in- 
junction and abatement law, which 
declares houses of prostitution and 
assignation to be nuisances, and holds 
responsible both the proprietor and 
the owner of the building. The law 
is almost identical with the Jaws of 
Towa and Nebraska; a similar law 
was also enacted in Washington. A 
recent election in Los Angeles insures 
that the policy of vice suppression 
which was inaugurated six years ago 
will be continued. 

Child Welfare—The developments 
during the year to be reported under 
this heading are largely in the direc- 
tion of more efficient codperation be- 
tween private and public agencies; 
among these may be noted the estab- 
lishment of a Children’s Aid Society 


Home; the use of the Board of Pro- 
bation Officers of Arizona to act as 
a home-finding agency for dependent 
children; a more complete supervision 
of children’s institutions in California 
by the Board of State Charities, which 
is to issue licenses to approved in- 
stitutions; a similar provision in 
Nebraska, in which the board» must 
visit all children placed in homes and 
remove those found in undesirable 
places; and an extension of authority 
of the Ohio Board of State Charities 
has been made to include inspection 
of placed-out children. 

Several other states have taken ad- 
vanced steps in child welfare. In- 
diana has established a state Depen- 
dent Home for normal children who 
are public wards. The state Board of 
Corrections and:Charities of Missouri 
has been authorized to conduct a chil- 
dren’s bureau. In Virginia the state 
Board of Charities conducts a placing- 
out agency for both white and colored 
children; many of the latter have 
been taken out of jails and placed out 
successfully. Washington has estab- 
lished a state Humane Bureau; its 
especial work is the enforcement of 
the laws for prevention of wrongs to 
children, idiots, imbeciles. and insane. 
For crippled children, Indiana is help- 
ing to support a ward in a new hos- 
pital in Indianapolis; Michigan is to 
establish a training school; and Wis- 
consin has had its state Board of Con- 
trol make a partial census of cripples 
in the state with a view to similar 
action. 

Child welfare leagues have been 
established at Jacksonville, Fla., and 
in Louisiana; and juvenile protec- 
tive associations at Grand Forks, N. 
D., and at Spokane, Wash. Numerous 
child welfare schemes are reported 
from Hawaii, including a home for 
non-leprous children of lepers. Child 
welfare exhibits have been conducted 
at Peoria, Ill., and Louisville, Ky. A 
notable new departure is the juvenile 
and humane department in the Police 
Department of Seattle, Wash., planned 
for combined rescue, protective, and 
humane work. The hospital of the 
University of Michigan is required to 
give medical or surgical treatment to 
children with some curable malady 
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when their parents are unable to pro- 
vide proper care and treatment. 

A bill of rights for childhood which 

was promulgated by the Indiana Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, a society whose 
purpose is to aid children before dis- 
aster, not to rescue them after it, has 
been adopted by many similar socie- 
ties; it declares that every child has 
an inalienable right to be born right; 
to be loved; to have his individuality 
respected; to be trained wisely in 
body, mind and spirit; to be protected 
from evil persons and influences; and 
to have a fair chance in life. 
_ The gross frauds upon orphans in 
Oklahoma, reported in the YEAR Book 
for 1912 (p. 433), have at last come 
to the notice of the Federal Govern- 
ment and radical reforms in the ad- 
ministration of the estates of Indian 
children have been ordered. 

The discussions on child welfare at 
the Massachusetts State Conference of 
Charities referred to the need of rec- 
reation and good standards of food in 
the country, and the city dwellers 
questioned the generally accepted the- 
ory that child placing in rural com- 
munities is the perfect method. On 
the other hand, people from the coun- 
try deplored the evil done to rural 
schools and communities by the in- 
eursion of city children who bring 
with them habits and influences that 
are hurtful. 

At the National Conservation Ex- 
position at Knoxville, with the co- 
operation of the National Child Labor 
Committee and other organizations, 
there was an exhibit of child-welfare 
work. The length of the exposition, 
two months, permitted the arrange- 
ment of a series of special days to 
emphasize particular aspects of child- 
welfare work, the examination of a 
large number of children, and the op- 
portunity to work up an interest in 
the surrounding country. In connec- 
tion with the exhibit a conference 
was held on children’s health. The 
American Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortality 
held its annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., with a wide programme of 
nursing, pediatrics, eugenics, obstet- 
ries and some educational topics. 

Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. 
—While probation and other non- 
institutional methods continue to gain 


in favor, new institutions for delin- 
quent and wayward children are still 
reported from many states. The terms 
“yeform school” and “juvenile re- 
formatory” are, however, obsolete’ or 
obsolescent, the preferred terms being 
“industrial school,” “school for way- 
ward girls,’ “state training school,” 
or simply “state school for boys” or 
for girls. In North Dakota the name 
of the institution has been changed by 
legislative enactment from “State Re- 
form School” to “State Farm and 
Mechanic Arts School.” The changes 
of name indicate, at least, a desire to 
change methods. 

Some significant changes of law and 
method and of control are noted. In 
some states the age limits of reception 
and discharge have been raised; in 
some others these limits have been 
lowered. In Idaho and Washington 
the schools for delinquent children 
have been placed under the educa- 
tional boards, instead of those of 
charity and correction. In Oregon, in- 
stitutions caring for incorrigible and 
wayward girls are now supervised by 
the state Board of Health. More 
eomplete sex separation by distinct 
institutions has been secured in sev- 
eral states, and the tendency seems 
positive in favor of complete separa- 
tion on sex lines. Many reforms are 
reported, some of which are evident 
fruits of greater public interest, and 
a number of interesting new laws 
bearing on delinquent children have 
been enacted. 

In Arizona the commitment to the 
Industrial School is now until 21 years 
of age. In California a new state 
training’ school for girls will make it 
possible to remove girls from the 
school at Whittier; a new institution 
is to be built for boys on the modern 
cottage plan, and at the Preston 
School the new superintendent has 
introduced self-government, within 
limits, with good results. 

Inmates of the New Jersey Reform- 
atory for Boys at Jamesburg are now 
classified as normal or subnormal; 
this is regarded as the beginning of 
more scientific treatment of defective- 
delinquents in that institution, and 
is undoubtedly due to the great atten- 
tion now being given in the state to 
the care and control of mental defec- 
tives, 
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In Maine all hospitals receiving | Arizona are now under the jurisdic- 


financial aid from the state are re- 
quired to receive as patients without 
charge inmates of the state schools for 
delinquent boys and girls when the 
superintendents of such schools shall 
notify them of the necessity. 

Beginning in July, 1914, a new law 
will make a remarkable change in the 
dealings with children of the state 
of Ohio. Any delinquent minor, in- 
stead of being committed to any cer- 
tain institution, will be committed to 
the Board of Administration. The 
board has been authorized to erect an 
institution to which all children, de- 
fective, delinquent or dependent, are 
to be committed, to be afterwards 
assigned to an appropriate institution 
or otherwise dealt with. The pros- 
pect seems that when all the defec- 
tives are segregated and in proper 
care, and the normal children have 
been placed in good homes or schools, 
the few remaining delinquents will 
probably be such as can best be dealt 
with by probation, so that the old- 
fashioned juvenile reformatories will 
be no longer necessary. 

Birmingham, Ala., now employs a 
welfare worker, paid from the state 
treasury, to look after women and 


tion of the judge of the Superior 
Court. In Colorado it is forbidden to 
give publicity to court cases in which 
children are involved. 

Juvenile Courts.— Many amend- 
ments are reported in different states, 
most of them having the effect of 
strengthening the law, increasing the 
number of probation officers, ete. In 
Washington the juvenile court is now 
authorized to make commitments to 
the state Home for the Feeble-Minded. 
In Indiana and Missouri amendments 
to the law extend the system of chil- 
dren’s courts to every county of these 
states. In Ohio the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile courts has been extended; 
the age limit of children has been 
raised from 17 to 18 years, and any 
person contributing to the delinquency 
of a child is amenable to the juvenile 
court. Alaska has juvenile courts in 
connection with the present commis- 
sioner’s courts, but these apply only 
to white children, although efforts 
have been made to include Indian 
ehildren. 

For the first time since they were 
established, the children’s courts in 
New York City, beginning with Jan- 
uary, 1913, have had something like 


girls going through the courts. All| permanent judges to preside over 
delinquent and dependent children in | them. ; 
CORRECTION 


The Criminal Type.—A careful 
study of some thousands of criminals 
has been concluded in England at the 
Parkhurst Prison. 

The conclusion set forth by Dr. 
Goring, the medical officer of the 
prison, in a monograph which is of 
extraordinary scientific and human in- 
terest, is to the effect that criminals 
as individuals possess no characteris- 
tics, physical or mental, which are not 
shared by all people, the only differ- 
ence being one of degree. 

Dr. Goring’s measurements do not 
bear out the theory propounded by 
Lombroso that there is a definite crim- 
inal type, and that it is even possible 
to know the various kinds of criminals 
by their faces. The general charac- 
teristics of the English convict are 
those of a defective. He is defective 
in physical strength, weight, stature, 
and mental capacity. It is found that 


in height and bodily weight he is 
very markedly inferior to the general 
average of the population. This is 
the only solid fact ascertained which 
might suggest the existence of a crim- 
inal type. The different classes of 
criminals, Dr. Goring shows, do not 
differ markedly among themselves or 
vary much, except in height and 
weight, from the standard of popula- 
tion, while hospital inmates who are 
quite free from crime, but of weak 
physique, in many characteristics sig- 
nally resemble the malefactor. Thieves 
and burglars, it is true, are unusually 
puny, while fraudulent offenders are 
commonly as tall and heavy as the 
average man, but this is because the 
fraudulent ‘offender is drawn from a 
higher class of the population than 
the thief. 

The remarkable inferiority of the 
criminal in height and weight is ex- 
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plained very simply. Stature and 
physique are endowments which enable 
a man readily to obtain an honest 
occupation. “We might easily pro- 
duce statistics,” says Dr. Goring, “to 
show that all other things being 
equal, the poor man’s physique serves 
frequently as the casting vote deter- 
mining whether he can easily find em- 
ployment or be unemployable.” It is 
for this reason apparently and no 
other that crime is to some extent 
hereditary, low stature being trans- 
mitted by parents to their progeny. 

The criminal’s health appears to 
have no effect upon his proclivity to 
crime, nor is it true that drink is the 
cause of crime, except in the case of 
violent offenses against the person. 
Social inequality, often paraded as 
the true cause, appears to have even 
less to do with making a criminal, 
but a low standard of intelligence, 
often amounting to mental deficiency, 
has been found in the vast majority 
of criminals. Dr. Goring concludes: 
“The chief source of the high degree 
of relationship between weak-minded- 
ness and crime probably resides in 
that fact. The thing which we call 
criminality and which leads to the 
perpetration of many, if not most 
anti-social offenses to-day, is not in- 
herent wickedness, but natural stupid- 
ity.” His monograph is epoch-making 
in that it is the first attempt to ar- 
rive at results in criminology by the 
statistical treatment of facts, which 
in a crude form are without scientific 
value. 

Lynchings.—During the ten months 
of 1913 ending Nov. 1, there were 45 
lynchings in the United States, four 
less than during the same months of 
1912. Of the victims only seven were 
charged with rape; with one or two 
exceptions they were negroes. In one 
case the mob was divided in opinion 
as to the guilt of the accused and a 
later mass meeting condemned the 
lynching. In several cases innocence 
was proved a day or two later. The 
sheriff at Spartansburg, S. C., in spite 
of the fact that dynamite was used, 
prevented a mob from lynching a ne- 
gro accused of assaulting a white 
woman, The negro was later tried 
before a white jury and acquitted. 
It is notable that this occurred in a 
state whose Governor at the last 


meeting of the House of Governors, 
declared himself in favor of lynch 
law. 

Penal Legislation—In California it 
is made a penal offense to expose or 
to threaten to expose a paroled pris- 
oner. A rigorous law also prohibits 
the use of cruel and unusual punish- 
ments in penal institutions, especially 
the strait-jacket, the gag, the thumb- 
screw, and tricing up. Every warden 
is to keep a punishment record, in 
which each instance of punishment 
must be entered. 

In Indiana a fine, which may be as 
high as $5,000, with imprisonment for 
six months in the county jail, may be 
imposed on a person contributing to 
the delinquency of a ward of the 
girls’ school; very heavy additional 
punishments are authorized for the 
crime of rape. 

In Nebraska unnatural vice is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment up to 20 
years; a similar law has been enacted 
in Oregon. 

In North Carolina the bigamy law 
is made more severe, while the mini- 
mum sentence of a convicted horse 
thief is reduced from five years to 
four months. 

In Nebraska it is now a felony to 
furnish cocaine, morphine or similar 
drugs or intoxicating liquor to any 
inmate of a penal institution, or to 
supply the same to an employee for 
the use of inmates, except on a pre- 
scription of a practicing physician and 
the consent of the institution authori- 
ties. The penalty is one to five years 
in prison. The same penalty is pro- 
vided for furnishing firearms or other 
weapons to an inmate. 

The electric chair has been substi- 
tuted for the gallows in Arkansas, 
Indiana, and Nebraska. In Washing- 
ton capital punishment has _ been 
abolished and the penalty for murder 
in the first degree is life imprison- 
ment. (See also IX, Criminal Law.) 

Penal Institutions.—A course at the 
Harvard Summer School on the psy- 
chology of the abnormal was conducted 
by Dr. William Healy. It was in- 
tended for those who, whether in pub- 
lie schools, juvenile courts, prisons or 
other institutions, have to do profes- 
sionally with abnormal individuals. 
A notable appointment has been that 
of a penologist of national reputation, 
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from another state, to the most im- 
portant position in the Prison Service 
of Massachusetts, the chairmanship of 
the Prison Commission. Mr. Randall, 
the appointee, has been superintendent 
of the Minnesota State Reformatory 
for many years. He will have the 
opportunity to carry out the new law 
providing for the use of prisoners in 
reclaiming waste land and in culti- 
vating it to produce material to be 
used in other state institutions, and 
for the sale of the land after it has 
been reclaimed. The report of the 
Massachusetts Commission, 1912, 
shows a decrease in commitments to 
prison of 1,424 from the preceding 
year. The actual prison population 
also had decreased at the end of the 
year, from 6,664 in December, 1911, 
to 6,086 in December, 1912. The de- 
crease in number has been steady since 
1907, when the number was 7,599. 

The Governor of Delaware believes 
that the reason that the state is com- 
paratively free from professional crim- 
inals, notwithstanding that the city 
of Wilmington is conveniently sit- 
uated between and near four great 
cities, is because the professional is 
shrewd enough to avoid the whipping- 
post. A jail sentence means little to 
such men, but they cannot stand the 
humiliation and physical pain of the 
lash. That the Governor voices an 
opinion of the people may be inferred 
from the fact that at a recent meet- 
ing of ministers in Wilmington, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to 
pass a resolution against the whip- 
ping post. 

The turmoil in the prison situation 
in New York State continues, and 
other disasters have occurred. A fire 
in the shops at Sing Sing on July 22, 
causing a loss of $150,000 to $200,000, 
was followed by a mutiny and strike 
of several hundred prisoners. For 
nearly a week some 300 prisoners 
were locked in their cells. A grand 
jury investigation of Sing Sing re- 
sulted in the removal of the warden 
on charges of improper administra- 
tion, especially in doubling up pris- 
oners and mingling the diseased and 
well. A report on Sing Sing, published 
in the New York World of Aug. 24 
and reprinted in The Delinquent for 
September, shows that no condemna- 
tion of this prison hitherto published 


is too severe. The report records that 
the present warden is doing all he 
can to improve conditions, and that 
already he has improved the discipline 
and cleanliness of the place. 

It is reported by the American 
Prison Association that five per cent. 
of all convicts received at the Indiana 
State Prison are insane as the result 
of disease. 

The German Government has sent 
four commissioners to study the penal 
institutions, especially the reforma- 
tories, of this country. 

Prison Management and Prison Re- 
form.—From nearly every state come 
reports of improved prison manage- 
ment; in most cases the improvements 
are toward a milder, more humane 


system of discipline, greater care for — 


health, better food, and a recognition 
that convicts are human beings, and 
neither beasts nor machines. Special 
notes on more humanized systems 
come from California, lowa, Michigan, 
Nebraska, and Ohio. 

Compensation to prisoners for their 
labor in prison is now the law in at 
least six states. In the Kansas prison 
a daily wage, varying with the ¢a- 
pacity for labor, is provided, half being 
used for dependents where there are 
such. The same is done in Nebraska, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. In Delaware, 
for the convict labor that is used on 
the roads, the county pays the work- 
house trustees 75 cents per man per 
day, part of which goes to the prison- 
er. In California a new law provides 
for an indemnity to prisoners who 
have served sentence on a proved un- 
just conviction. Wisconsin also has 
a new law providing for compensation 
to innocent persons sentenced to pris- 
on through a miscarriage of justice. 
The maximum sum that can be award- 
ed in such a case is $5,000. 

Strict medical inspection of each 
new prisoner received and all neces- 
sary treatment to put him in as per- 
fect health as possible, is the rule in 
California, and the old prisoners are 
receiving the same examination and 
treatment as rapidly as possible. The 
grading system has been introduced. 

In Nebraska the desperate prison 
mutiny, which was reported last year, 
disclosed many evils which new laws 
and methods are being employed to 
remedy. The prisoners are now 
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graded, a good school is conducted, the 
food and clothing have been improved, 
and great care is exercised to exclude 
liquor, drugs, and/aeapons (see “Penal 
Legislation,” supra). The Board of 
Control keeps an account with each 
prisoner and sets aside half of his 
wages to be paid monthly to his de- 
pendents, if any, or invested for his 
benefit, and paid to him in three 
quarterly payments after his release. 
Many new buildings are in progress. 

An act directs the Governor of Ohio 
to appoint a commission to select a 
rural site for the penitentiary, and 
makes an appropriation for land and 
buildings. It is expected that the 
sale of the present site in the: city of 
Columbus will bring a large return. 

After a week spent in the State 
Prison at Auburn, where he was treat- 
ed in every way as a convict, even 
undergoing confinement in the dark 
cell for a slight infraction of a prison 
rule, Thomas Mott Osborne, the new 
chairman of the New York State Pris- 
on Commission, has made a series of 
recommendations for reform in prison 
management which are very instruc- 
tive. Among his recommendations are 
that the men’s personal dignity. shall 
be respected at least to the extent of 
being allowed to bathe in privacy; 
that the bathing should be more fre- 
quent than once a week for men en- 
gaged in hard manual labor; that con- 
victs should be allowed three suits 
of underwear so that they would not 
have to remain without change for a 
number of days and nights; that pris- 
oners should be allowed to read news- 
papers and magazines; that they 
should be allowed to write more fre- 
quently and not be deprived of their 
friends and family entirely; that tea 
should be abolished and coffee im- 
proved, although the rest of the food 
is good; that the punishment cells in 
which not only the amount of bread, 
but also the amount of water, is lim- 
ited to a’small quantity show a sys- 
tem which is brutal and unnecessary ; 
that there should be some grading in 
punishments, so that the punishment’ 
should not be the same for whispering 
as for assault. Of the general prison 
system, Mr. Osborne says: 

I am more than ever confirmed that 


the prison system is eed ergy ie 
gent, ineffective and eruel. 


prison system is absolutely a form of 
slavery, and all the great truths enun- 
ciated by Lincoln and others against 
negro slavery are just as applicable to 
prison slavery. It takes from the convict 
his individual initiative and freedom of 
action and he becomes an irresponsible 
automaton. When he returns to the out- 
side world, therefore, he finds he is 
unable to resume his own initiative and 
to be the guide of his own destinies. 

From the first.moment that a man 
arrives in prison he is made to realize 
that he is no longer an individual human 
being. He is only one very unimportant 
unit in a community which is undergoing 
penance for certain crimes, and the pen- 
ance differs only in the matter of dura- 
tion. Fach man ceases to be an indi- 
vidual and becomes a moving automaton 
in a gray suit. 


The Governor of Massachusetts rec- 
ommends three important changes in 
penal affairs: first, more buildings 
for defective-delinquents; second, ex- 
pert alienists to assist in proper treat- 
ment of female defective-delinquents ; 
and third, the making of a report by 
the Prison Commission upon the best 
methods of providing for those now 
in prison. He also favors prison 
schools in five houses of correction. 
plans for the conduct of which should 
be devised by the state Board of Edu- 
eation. 

Henceforth, soldiers who are in pris- 
on for purely military offenses, not 
involving any criminal act, will be . 
made eligible for reénlistment in the 
service, thus giving them an oppor- 
tunity to gain honorable discharge. 
They are to have military training 
during their sentence and will be al- 
lowed many soldiers’ privileges. Or- 
ganizations to be known as disci- 
plinary companies will be made at 
the two military prisons. A sharp 
distinction will be made between pris- 
oners convicted of crime and, those 
who have violated military regula- 
tions. The men will be known by 
name instead of number, will be per- 
mitted to converse and will be sepa- 
rated from the other prisoners. They 
will have a thorough course of mili- 
tary training. 

Prison Amelioration.—That convicts 
are not’ sent to prison to be punished, 
but that they are punished by being 
sent to prison, is becoming an accepted 
doctrine. Incidentally this leads to 
numerous efforts to ameliorate their 
condition while in bondage. At the 
Tilinois. State Penitentiary, for ex- 
ample, there is a private bathroom 
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where each squad bathes weekly, at 
stated hours, and none but men be- 
longing with this squad are allowed 
in the room. Prisoners are allowed 
to receive daily newspapers and maga- 
zines when sent direct from the pub- 
lisher. Eighty per cent. of the men 
subscribe to some paper or periodical. 
First-grade prisoners are allowed to 
write one letter each week, second- 
grade men one letter every two weeks, 
and third-grade men one letter per 
month. The food is substantial, well- 
cooked and served, and each man gets 
as much as he can eat. During the 
Spring and Summer months all in- 
mates are allowed one hour’s recre- 
ation each pleasant day. The new 
recreation field outside the walls of 
the prison, where first-grade men will 
be allowed to indulge in baseball, 
quoits, and similar games in pleasant 
weather, is about completed. The old 
straw mattresses are being destroyed 
and replaced with first-class kapok 
mattresses as fast as they can be 
made. Inmates are allowed to talk 
in the shops when necessary, when 
marching through the yard and in 
their cells, freely. Dead silence is no 
longer enforced. These and other re- 
forms in the way of amelioration have 
been put in effect, beginning in May, 
1913; the result is said to be that 
while in April the punishment record 
was about 130, in September less than 
30 men were punished for violation 
of the prison rules. 

Prison reform in the Ohio peniten- 
tiary begins with the treatment of 
the new convict on reception. The 
warden believes that no man can be 
reformed unless he is treated with 
some degree of respect. Arrivals are 
now carried to the privacy of the 
deputy warden’s office and searched. 
They get a little friendly talk and are 
told that if their conduct. is good they 
will have an excellent chance of get- 
ting out with the minimum term un- 
der the new indeterminate-sentence 
law. Prisoners are no longer exhib- 
ited to visitors. A record is kept of 
the conduct and progress of every 
prisoner. Solitary confinement has 
been abolished.. The prisoners are al- 
lowed to play baseball in the morn- 
ings, and they have organized a band 
to play at meal times. All of the 
warden’s reforms, though, are not of 


so lenient a nature. He requires a 
systematic search of the cells every 
day, he requires every able-bodied 
prisoner to do some sort of work, and 
he has barred. visits from lawyers of 
the ambulance-chasing type, and has 
appointed a special investigating offi- 
cer to consider all, applications for 
pardons and paroles. He has stopped 
friends and relatives of convicts from 
sending baskets of food and dainties 
into the prison; he found that many 
of the prisoners were getting cocaine 
or opium by this means, so he cut off 
the supply and sent the “dope” fiends 
to the hospital for treatment. The 
warden has ordered the guards not to 
smoke on duty and has prohibited 
their congregating in the prison yards. ~ 
He has installed the finger-print iden- 
tification system in the Bertillon de- 
partment. He allows liberties to first- 
term prisoners which are not allowed 
to “repeaters.”. Discharged prisoners 
are fitted with a dark blue suit, such 
as any self-respecting business man 
might wear. Every discharged pris- 
oner is also given $10 in cash. 

Libraries are found in most pris- 
ons. Indiana reports excellent results 
from the codperation of the state Li- 
brary Commission with the prison 
managements. A comparison of the 
use of the library in the Reformatory 
for Men with a public library of 
about the same size is instructive. In 
the Reformatory with a library of 
9,300 volumes, an income of $1,000, 
and a population of 1,177, the annual 
circulation was 176,714. In the public 
library of 9,800 volumes with an in- 
come of $3,000 and a population of 
8,500, the circulation was 36,000. With 
the same number of volumes, one- 
third the income and one-sixth of the 
population, the reformatory circulates 
nearly five times as many books as a’ 
good public library. Nearly all the 
libraries of the penal and correctional 
institutions of the state have been re- 
organized under the supervision of the 
Library Commission. The same is 
true of most of the state benevolent 
institutions. 

Motion pictures are a regular fea- 
ture of the Sunday schedule ‘in the 
Montana penitentiary. Admittance to 
the show depends on the merit marks 
to the convict’s credit, so that the 
privilege becomes an aid to discipline. — 
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The time will come when temporary 
loss of privileges will be the only 
form of punishment necessary in pris- 
ons; then the disciplinary officers will 
be the ones most eager to invent new 
privileges. 

One of the innovations made in the 
Federal Prison at Leavenworth is a 
unique court which meets every morn- 
ing in the office of the deputy warden. 
Sometimes there are half a dozen 
cases on the docket, sometimes only 
one among the 1,200 prisoners. The 
severest penalty is not what are usu- 
ally called punishments, but the with- 
drawal of the privilege of basball 
tickets. There are four teams in the 
Prison League. 

The new prison in Minnesota is to 
be well lighted in every part; prac- 
tically one-third of the outside of the 
cellhouses will be of glass. The farm 
contains 160 acres, which includes a 
spring with a capacity of 1,500,000 
gals. of pure cold water daily. 

The. citizens of Jeffersonville, Ind., 
gave an entertainment and dinner to 
the 1,200 inmates of the State Re- 
formatory, in appreciation of their 
services in preventing inundation of 
the city by the flood of March 29 to 
April 5. For four days and nights 
these convicts worked as hard as 
though their own homes were imper- 
iled and at times they risked life and 
limb to save property in a city where 
they were prisoners. 

At the Iowa State Penitentiary the 
warden has organized an orchestra 
which plays during meal hours. Most 
of the instruments in the orchestra 
and in a band which is another fea- 
ture of the prison have been bought 
by the prisoners themselves from the 
meager allowance the state makes 
them for luxuries, 

Stripes were abolished at San Quen- 
tin Prison, California, except for bad 
behavior, on July 9, the same day the 
new ceil block was occupied. 

Public sentiment is needed to sup- 
port the movement for efficient 
schools in the prisons. These are of 
recent crigin, but with all their de- 
fects, which are many, they are a 
means of untold good. A recent paper 
in The Delinquent calls attention to 
them and‘reports on 44, of which 19 
are day schools and 27 are held in the 
evening. Thirty-three of them have 


a civilian as head teacher. The main 
purpose of the schools is to teach the 
convicts to read, so that the library 
may be effective. in the Kansas peni- 
tentiary at Lansing a number of 
courses of instruction are being given 
to the convicts by the State Agricul- 
tural College. Every extension course 
offered to the citizens of the state is 
offered to any prisoner who cares to 
take it. A fee of a dollar, which is 
only a fraction of what is charged 
others and which does not cover the 
postage on the necessary correspond- 
ence, is asked, thus avoiding the ap- 
pearance of an act of charity. The 
courses available to prisoners, which 
are under the direction of the heads 
of the college departments, are agri- 
culture, engineering, and home eco- 
nomics. Specific phases of each are 
dealt with, such as soils, stock breed- 
ing, farm blacksmithing, farm drain- 
age; carpentry and building, shop me- 
chanical drawing, shop mathematics, 
gasoline engines, cooking, sewing, 
home sanitation. The work offered in 
these courses is intended not to sup- 
plant, but to supplement, such educa- 
tional facilities as are furnished by 
the penitentiary itself. The peniten- 
tiary is visited at intervals by one 
of the extension professors, who talks 
with the men personally, endeavoring 
to interest them in extension courses, 
helping them decide what lines to pur- 
sue, and encouraging them in their 
study. The prison chaplain is giving 
vigorous assistance in the work. 

Prison Labor.—The year 1913 will 
be memorable in prison affairs for the 
remarkable development of out-door 
labor for convicts. As a necessary 
condition of this has come the exten- 
sion of the so-called honor system, 
which is really an outgrowth of the 
plan of making “trusties,’ which pris- 
ons have long practiced. The out- 
door labor seems almost equally di- 
vided between road making and farm- 
ing. The reports below on the honor 
system and road making and farming 
by convicts cannot be strictly confined 
to their subjects, since the different 
kinds of work are done at the same 
prison and sometimes by the same 
gangs at different times. 

The contract and lease systems are 
slowly dying out. One or two spec- 
tacular attacks on them have been 
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made during the year. Many goy- 
ernors in their annual messages of 
1913 advocated the abolition of con- 
tract labor and the substitution there- 
for of road making, produce raising, 
and industries. Another recommenda- 
tion frequently made was that of a 
state penal farm for misdemeanants 
to take the place of the county jail 
as a place of serving sentence. 

In Rhode Island actions have been 
brought by an ex-convict against two 
prison labor contractors to recover 
wages for work performed for them 
under contract labor in the State 
Prison and the Providence County jail. 
The claim is made that compulsory 
labor of this kind is slavery and that 
as the constitution of Rhode’ Island 
prohibits slavery, the prison-labor con- 
tracts are unconstitutional. Article 
1, section 4, of the constitution 
reads: “Slavery will not be permitted 
in this state.” The constitutions of 
the United States and of all the states 
except Rhode Island, Maryland and 
Vermont, in substance prohibit slav- 
ery or involuntary servitude except 
as punishment for crime, but no such 
exception is in the constitution of 
Rhode Island. The case is now in 
the State Supreme Court. A similar 
case is pending in the Federal Cir- 
cuit Court in Boston. 

In Connecticut a commission has 
been appointed to study contract labor 
in the state prison and county jails. 
Contract labor has been finally pro- 
hibited, usually after a long struggle, 
in Nebraska, Oregon, South Carolina, 
and Washington; in New Jersey and 
North Carolina the laws provide that 
when present contracts expire there 
shall be no renewals or new ones 
made. In Iowa, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia, efforts against contract labor 
appear to have reasonable prospects 
of success. In Missouri contract labor, 
which was to be abolished, has been 
given a new lease of life. 

The Federal Prison at Atlanta has 
a model poultry farm, begun in May, 
1912, and highly successful. The 
birds are fancy stock, not utility 
fowls, although the prison hospital 
and tuberculosis camp are supplied 
with eggs and poultry from the farm. 

In Nebraska a new law provides 
that the labor of convicts shall be 
used as far as possible in making 


articles for state use. 
may be let to state institutions or to 
municipal authorities, in which case 
the wages must not be less than 75 
cents per day, of which one-third shall 
be credited to the convict. An appro- 
priation was made for a binder-twine 
plant to be used if the Board of Con- 
trol deem advisable. Wisconsin has 
a new law for employing convicts on 
the state-use plan, also in road mak- 
ing. 

One of the notable pieces of prison 
work of the year was the building by 
inmate labor of the enclosure wall at 
the New Jersey State Reformatory 
at Rahway. It is 25 ft. high and 
3,300 ft. long. In its construction 


1,000 cub. yds. of earth were exca-_ 


vated, 225,225 ft. of steel reénforce- 
ment erected, 115,500 binding rods 
placed, and 6,600 tons of concrete 
handled. The work was completed in 
346 days al a cost of $21,998, the 
estimated cost by contract being $55,- 
000. During the building the inmates 
mixed and placed the concrete at the 
rate of nine tons per hour. 

During the floods in Mississippi in 
April many convicts were employed 
on the levees, and their work undoubt- 
edly saved the levees from breaking 
in a number of places. 

A force of prisoners from the West- 
ern Penitentiary is engaged in build- 
ing a new prison in Pennsylvania, 
which the Governor and warden have 
resolved shall be a model. 

Virginia still has contract labor, 
although with a higher rate of daily 
pay than formerly. The road force 
is increased to 600 men. All jail- 
sentenced men work on the roads. 
A new law allows a limited number of 
men to be employed in limestone 
grinding. 

The Honor System.—The honor sys- 
tem is spreading rapidly, with local 
modifications, throughout the nation. 
Of the 1,700 men in the penitentiary 
at Columbus, O., about 300 are em- 


ployed outside the walls, 24 being . } 


about the buildings. The rest, in 
gangs varying in number from 40 to 
four, have been at work in quarries, 
farms, experimental roads and grounds 
of other institutions, such as the 
schools for the deaf and blind. Some 
of the smaller gangs have as foreman 
a selected convict; none is in charge 
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of armed guards. Most of the gangs 
are lodged in camps at the places of 
work. the minority returning to the 
prison to sleep. Some of the gangs 
work in places 40 miles away from 
the prison. Of the first 303 in honor 
squads since April, 1913, 18 have vio- 
lated their trust and walked away, 
nine of whom have been returned, mak- 
ing less than three per cent. recorded as 
escapes. The results are so satisfac- 
tory that, the plan is accepted as a 
regular part of the prison system. 
Since the passage by the Illinois 
legislature of the Tice bill, which be- 
came effective July 1, the warden of 
the Joliet State Prison has organized 
a group of road-workers from among 
the prisoners. The experiment is now 
being tried out under the honor sys- 
tem. A gang of prisoners were at 
work near Grand Detour when a fire 
broke out at a large dairy farm in 
the vicinity. The gang foreman led 
the convicts on a hard run to the 
farm. The men were breathless when 
they arrived. The barns and several 
outbuildings were in flames. A 
bucket brigade was formed and by 
hard work the fire was prevented 
from reaching the farmhouse. The 
barns and contents were destroyed, 
although the convicts made heroic ef- 
forts to remove the horses. One con- 
vict climbed through the flames to the 
top of the windmill and with the 
aid of a wet blanket extinguished the 
flames in that structure. 
fire they returned to camp. 
When the honor system of prison 
labor, with outdoor work for the pris- 
oners, was begun in the far West, 
sceptics said it might be possible, un- 
der exceptional circumstances, to use 
it with success, but that it was cer- 
tainly unsuited to the crowded cen- 
ters of population. But Columbus, O., 
is in a densely populated section, and 
Great Meadows, N. Y., is only 70 miles 
from Albany and nearer to many 
other towns. Of course no prison 
management has yet ever attempted 
the experiment of putting all their 
men on honor. Perhaps a larger pro- 
portion are so placed at Great Mead- 
ows than in any other prison, but 
that. is because the prisoners there 
are a picked lot, transferred from 
Sing Sing, Auburn, and Clinton, as 
being those most’ reformable. Yet, 


After the] 


with all necessary qualifications, the 
facts are sufficiently remarkable and 
the consequences have been sufficiently 
satisfactory to inspire a profound 
hope that the day is dawning when 
we shall learn how, by sane and nor- 
mal methods, materially to reduce 
crime and its consequences. 

The honor system was reported in 
the last issue of the YEAR BooK as 
having been used to a small extent 
at the new state prison at Great’ 
Meadows, N. Y. During 1913 it has 
been greatly extended until now a 
large majority of the convicts are em- 
ployed on the farm and otherwise 
outdoors, and there is as yet’ no wall 
around the prison. 

In Oregon so many so-called “honor 
men” are working outside the walls 
that an outside dormitory has been 
built for them. One reason alleged 
for this is that the honor men have 
caused trouble by bringing liquor and 
drugs into the prison for other pris- 
oners. 

Road Making by Convicts.—New or 

amended laws authorizing convict la- 
bor on roads are reported from Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Maine, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Colorado, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. So 
far, wherever the plan has been tried, 
the results have been fairly satisfac- 
tory; in some states the satisfaction 
has been marked, notably in Colorado, 
North Carolina, and Virginia. 
The Commissioner of Roads of Ken- 
tucky has made a study of the results 
of convict road work in various states, 
his conclusions being highly favor- 
able to the plan. His inquiry covered 
the states of Georgia, California, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, Virginia, Washington, and Mis- 
souri. He declares that the movement 
is growing. In every case the sani- 
tary benefit to the men employed is 
great, the discipline is easily enforced. 
The work is very profitable to the 
community and of the means for get- 
ting good roads this is one of the most 
important. 

In Colorado, of 800 inmates of the 
state prison, more than 400 are lo- 
eated at various camps throughout 
the state, engaged in road building, 
and the warden reports that he has 
demands for five times as many men 
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as are available. During the past] 


two years the convicts have done 
$266,000 worth of work on the roads, 
at a fraction of the ordinary cost by 
contract. The labor has not competed 
with free labor, since the counties 
could not have afforded to do the 
work on any other plan. A large ma- 
jority of the men so employed make 
good after discharge. 

The prison camp in Sussex County, 
New Jersey, where the convicts are 
employed at road building, is said to 
be an outcome of suggestions made 
by Governor Wilson. It is marvel- 
ously successful in furnishing health- 
ful labor that is profitable to the 
state and beneficial to the convict. 
Some prisoners have been employed 
repairing a public road near Trenton, 
and similar work has been done in 
Essex County with prisoners from 
the county penitentiary. A second 
state convict camp has been begun in 
a southern county. The first report 
recommends that the system be con- 
tinued and developed. There was not 
a single case of insubordination or 
insolence during the test. The pris- 
oners regard labor on the roads not 
as a hardship, but as a reward for 
good conduct. The State Forestry 
Commission proposes to use the con- 
victs on the forest roads in certain 
parts of the state. These roads act 
as fire lines, and as they have been 
neglected recently, their chief purpose, 
that of stopping the sweep of forest 
fires, is not met. The convicts will 
trim the brush on either side of the 
roads and widen the fire lines by sev- 
eral feet. Among good results claimed 
in New Jersey are that the road work 
is better than that of ordinary road 
gangs; that the health and spirits of 
the men have improved; that many 
of the convicts who have been re- 
leased have made good at steady em- 
ployment found for them; that others 
whose terms will soon expire are 
looking forward to similar success; 
' and that results on the men’s char- 
acters and prospects far outweigh the 
economic advantages to the state. 

A report from the Commissioner of 
Roads and Revenues of Fulton County, 
Georgia, which includes the city of 
Atlanta, is full of praise for the 
road work done by convicts, as being 
good for the county and better for 


the convicts, whose health and vigor 
are maintained at a high standard. 

Prisoners are now employed at. road 
making in Michigan, Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington, Iowa, New York, and many 
other states. The convicts employed 
at road work in Illinois will be dressed 
like ordinary laborers and have many 
privileges, including smoking and 
playing games. They will work nine 
hours daily, and for every three days’ 
work on the road, one day will be 
deducted from the sentence in addi- 
tion to the regular good time allow- 
ance. They will work under overseers 
but without armed guards. 

Farming and Forestry by Convicts, 
—Arkansas has bought a prison farm 
of 8,000 acres, and contract labor and 
leasing of prisoners are to be aban- 
donec. Arizona also will have a 
large farm for its convicts and will 
also work prisoners on the public 
roads of the state. In Iowa, although 
a proposition for a state farm has 
been defeated, provision has been 
made for district custodial farms and 
the farms at the state prison and the 
reformatory are to be enlarged; the 
prison at Fort Madison will have 500 
acres. The Michigan State Prison is 
to remove to a larger acreage so as 
to employ a number of convicts at 
farm work. 
ploy 300 convicts has been begun in 
Tilinois. The land is one mile from 
the Joliet prison and has been pur- 
chased as a new site for that insti- 
tution. The farm produce will be 
used by the state. Eventually 500 
men will be employed in farm labor. 
North Carolina is working its great 
farm of 7,000 acres with convict la- 
bor; life-term prisoners are working 
in the fields. Tennessee has bought 
2,312 acres for $196,520 to add to its 
prison farm, making the total now 
3,432 acres. The purpose is to pro- 
duce all the food supplies for the pris- 
oners. 

In Ontario the progress of the pris- 
on farm at Guelph has been continu- 
ous from the first year, when 20 pris- 
oners were employed, to the present, 
when the force is 325. But all the 
Ontario prisoners are not at Guelph, 
which is in central Ontario; similar 
work is being done at Fort William 
in the west and at Whitby in the 
east; a total of 440 men are now 
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working in the open and giving full 
percentage of efficiency. 

The tract of 1,500 acres of forest 
land at’ Dannemora, N. Y., which was 
set aside 60 years ago for the use of 
the prison, has been neglected and 
abused until 1913. Under the skilled 
management of the Director of For- 
est Investigation, a force of convicts 
have cleared up much of the land, 
have marked enough waste timber to 
yield the state a net revenue of near- 
ly $50,000, have materially reduced 
the fire danger, and have replanted a 
large area. The planting has been 


done at a remarkably low cost and. 


the experiment has demonstrated the 
possibility of employing profitably a 
large number of the state’s convicts 
on the millions of acres of forest land 
which the state owns. The revenue 
might easily be $3,000,000 per an- 
num and each cutting would leave 
the forests in better condition than 
before. The work has been proved to 
be a useful one for the men. 

Pardon.—At the 1912 meeting of the 
House of Governors, the principal 
subject of discussion was the use and 
abuse of the pardoning power. Sey- 
eral governors of southern states were 
seriously criticised for excessive par- 
dons. The Governor of South Caro- 
lina, who had pardoned 400 persons in 
two years, said he hoped to make the 
record 800 before his second term 
expired, his intention being by whole- 
sale pardons to break up the contract 
system and especially to abolish a 
hosiery mill at the penitentiary, which 
he declared to be “a tuberculosis 
incubator.” Immediately after the 
conference the Governor of Arkansas 
pardoned 360 convicts in one day. 
This he intended to be a death blow 
to the convict lease system, which he 
had vainly tried to persuade the leg- 
islature to abolish. Whatever may 
be thought of the method, the effort 
was successful, and in April the new 
Governor signed a bill which abol- 
ished the lease system, established a 
state farm, and replaced the former 
board of prison commissioners, con- 
sisting of state officers who had heavy 
duties in other directions, by a Board 
of Penitentiary and Reform School 
Commissioners, who are to give their 
whole time to the new duties. 

A symposium of governors on the 


question of pardons was conducted 
early in the year by the secretary of 
the National Prisoners’ Aid Associ- 
ation, suggested by the many pardons 
issued in several states toward the 
end of 1912, some of them to notori- 
ous criminals; about 20 governors par- 
ticipated; a full report will be found 
in The Delinquent for March, includ- 
ing a statement of the existing laws 
on the subject in the various states. 
The consensus of opinion seemed to 
be decidedly in favor of a pardon 
board either as advisory to the gov- 
ernor, or one of which the governor 
shall be a member. Fourteen states 
have advisory boards; nine states 
have boards of which the governor is 
a member; in three states the pardon- 
ing power is administered by the 
governor and his council; in one state 
it rests with the governor and the 
senate; and in 16 states the governor 
has the sole and unconditional right 
to pardon, save in cases of treason 
and impeachment. One governor ob- 
jects to the system of pardoning 
boards since they undertake judicial 
functions that cannot be successfully 
conducted because of the remoteness 
of the crime and because the board 
does not and cannot possess the ma- 
chinery of the courts. As parole and 
the indeterminate sentence are bet- 
ter understood and practiced the need 
of pardons becomes less, and probably 
some day will be used only in cases 
which clearly show a miscarriage of 
justice. 

The Board of Control of Penal In- 
stitutions in Michigan, with the sec- 
retary of the Board of Corrections 
and Charities, now constitute a penol- 
ogy commission which acts in con- 
junction with the prison wardens as 
an advisory board in matters of par- 
don. Missouri has now a state Board 
of Pardens and Paroles having juris- 
diction over the paroles granted from 
the state penitentiary and the insti- 
tutions for juvenile delinquents; the 
Board has three members, each receiv- 
ing a salary of $2,500, one of them 
serving as secretary. In Arizona the 
legislature created a Board of Paroles 
consisting of the Attorney-General, 
the Superintendent’ of Public Instrue- 
tion, and a citizen member appointed 
by these two, the governor being de- 
barred from issuing paroles or par- 
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dons except upon their recommenda- 
tion; against this provision a refer- 
endum petition has been filed, which 
will be voted on at the general elec- 
tion of 1914. 

Parole, Probation, and Indetermi- 
nate Sentence.—The parole system is 
new in Arizona, but has encouraging 
results, chiefly that the attempts at 
escape from prison are diminished 
and fewer pardons are granted. In 


California the prison directors have} 


charge of parole; they are now au- 
thorized to assist paroled prisoners, 
sometimes furnishing them with tools 
and money, for which purposes they 
have an appropriation of $35,000 for 
two years. Life prisoners in Con- 
necticut who have served 25 years 
are now eligible to parole. In Ohio 
second-degree murderers, serving a 
life sentence, are made eligible for 
parole after serving 10 years. Maine 
and Maryland have each adopted the 
indeterminate sentence with parole 
for state-prison convicts. 

In Massachusetts the number of 
probation officers. for the municipal 
courts has been increased. Michigan 
has unified its probation laws, apply- 
ing them to circuit, police, and jus- 
tices’ courts, and placing supervision 
under the Board of Correction and 
Charities. Missouri has now a state 
Board of Pardons and Paroles, and 
the office of state pardon attorney 
is given up. In St. Louis the system 
of probation has been applied to 
adult offenders in minor cases. In 
Nebraska when a prisoner is released 
on parole during the winter season 
he must be given an overcoat. A 
probation officer is now required for 
adults and juveniles in each county 
with 20,000 or more population. A 
parole law has been enacted in North 
Carolina applying to only two coun- 
ties, but commutation of sentence for 
good behavior has been made to apply 
to prisoners in county camps as well 
as to those in the state prison. In 
North Dakota first offenders may now 
be released on suspended sentence 
and the state now employs an agent 
to look after paroled prisoners. In 
Wisconsin the Board of Control has 
now authority to parole convicts 
from the Milwaukee County House 
of Correction. 

Although the law does not express- 


ly say so, the Circuit Court of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has decided that a man 
sentenced under the indeterminate 
sentence law is not only eligible to 
parole, after serving the minimum 
term with a good record, but is en- 
titled to it, and that the Prison Com- 
mission has no discretion in the mat- 
ter of granting parole in the case of 
such a prisoner. 

The Board of Pardons of Pennsyl- 
vania at a recent session recommend- 
ed 110 prisoners for parole, including 
39 men and two women who were 
serving sentences for second-degree 
murder. This was the first action 
under the new law greatly extending 
the parole system. 

A new law in Ohio provides for a 
general indeterminate sentence to the 
Ohio Penitentiary instead of the law 
which prescribed certain minimum 
and maximum terms according to the 
crime of which the prisoner. was con- 
victed. , 

The recent Federal law allowing 
parole of Federal prisoners has been 
justified by its results, not more than 
three or four per cent. of the five 
hundred or more who have been re- 
leased having violated their parole. 
During the three years of the law’s 
operation the paroled prisoners have 
earned over $250,000. A recent ex- 
tension of the law makes it apply to 
life-termers who have served at least 
15 years. 

A prison bureau for the purpose of 
securing work for ex-prisoners is 
conducted in San Francisco, by a man 
who has served many years in prison, 
but ‘who has come out a changed 
character, a grave, earnest, responsi- 
ble man. The bureau has been in 
operation a comparatively short time, 
but has already secured several hun- 
dred jobs for ex-prisoners. 

A Federation of Prisoners’ Aid So- 
cieties is reported from France. It is 
known as the “Union des Sociétes de 
patronage de France” and there are 
130 such societies comprising the 
Union. The societies aid discharged 
convicts and save neglected children. 
Many of them conduct homes or shel- 
ters. The Union has organized sey- 
eral national and international con- 
gresses of prisoners’ aid societies. 

Reformatories.—Some new institu- 
tions of this kind have been opened 
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during the year, and many radical 
improvements in old ones are report- 
ed. "The tendency is markedly to 
amelioration, better education facili- 
ties and to outdoor employment. 

The Connecticut State Reformatory 
for Young Men was opened June 26, 
with a capacity of 400. Reforma- 
tories for women have been author- 
ized in Pennsylvania and in Wiscon- 
sin. 

An appropriation ot $150,000 was 
made for the beginning of a reform- 
atory in Nebraska. A Board of Man- 
agers for a new state Reformatory 
for Misdemeanants in New York has 
been appointed. In North Carolina 
the age limit at the reformatory has 
been raised from 15 to 18. 

The Women’s Reformatory in New 
Jersey reported as established in 1912 
has been begun in a remodeled farm- 
house. Everything is on a simple 
scale and the women are largely em- 
ployed in outdoor work. New build- 
ing is going on slowly, the appropri- 
ations made being used chiefly for 
farm stock, ditching, water supply, 
ete. One permanent cottage is build- 
ing. 

Desertion and Non-Support. — Al- 
though many states have passed 
stringent laws on this subject and in 
many cities such laws are being en- 
forced with rigor, yet there seems to 
be an increase of desertion and non- 
support cases in almost every part 
of the country. In Arizona desertion 
of children by either parent’ is made 
a felony. In Delaware men convicted 
of non-support are sent to the work- 
house, which pays the family 50 cents 
per day. The District of Columbia 
has a new law requiring the support 
of illegitimate children by their 
fathers. A similar law and a law 
against desertion has been enacted in 
Hawaii. Desertion of children is 
made a penal offense in New Hamp- 
shire; the offense is made a felony in 
Oregon. In Washington (state) when 
a man is imprisoned for non-support 
of a family, he can be compelled to 
work for the county, on the roads 
or otherwise, at $1.50 per day, which 
is paid to his dependents. 

The law against wife desertion in 
Pennsylvania is being strictly en- 
forced; a deserter is sent to the rock 
pile in the county workhouse and the 


deserted wife can collect 65 cents per 
day for his labor. 

The Jewish National Desertion 
Bureau. operates under the auspices 
of the National Conference of Jewish 
Charities. Its object is to locate 
missing men and to induce them to 
return to or provide for their families, 
or failing this, to prosecute them as 
deserters. Within three years about 
2,400 cases have been handled by the 
bureau and in 1,700 the deserter was 
located. In one case the United He- 
brew Charities of Chicago, after a 
legal struggle of five years, received 
for the use of the deserted family 
the sum of $755.43 from the deserter, 
who was in prison for his offense. 

Inebriety.—Connecticut has a State 
Farm for Inebriates to which in- 
mates are committed on an indeter- 
minate sentence and given treatment 
and outdoor work. lowa has now a 
custodial department for disciplinary 
cases at the State Hospital for In- 
ebriates; it is in a separate building, 
with strict segregation. 

Maine has one county farm for in- 
ebriates with a capacity of 100, in 
Cumberland County, and will soon 
have a second in Penobscot. The leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania has author- 
ized a state farm for inebriates. In 
Virginia a new system of dealing with 
inebriates and non-support cases by 
probation methods is described as 
working out well. 

Mendicancy. — Newark, N. J., has 
followed Baltimore, as reported in the 
last issue of the YEAR BOOK, in or- 
ganizing a mendicancy squad and 
adopting similar humane and com- 
mon-sense methods. Briefly, the 
method is that when one of the squad 
sees a mendicant begging, he does 
not arrest him, but goes with him to 
his home and then reports the case 
to a suitable philanthropic agency, if 
there appears any reason to suspect 
real need. If the mendicant appears 
a second time he is arrested, but even 
then the societies are given an op- 
portunity to aid. As a final resort he 
may be sent to the workhouse. The 
results have been usually beneficial 
and the plan is popular as soon as it 
is understood. 

Jails and Institutions for Misde- 
meanants.—The long hoped for law 
for a state farm for male misde- 
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meanants has been enacted in Indi- 
ana; henceforth jails will be purely 
places of detention for prisoners wait- 
ing trial and while they are confined 
in jail they will be state and not 
county prisoners. The new 
farm begins with an appropriation of 
$90,000 for land’ and buildings; the 
site must be not less than 500 acres 
and is to be selected with a view to 


mixed farming, fruit growing, brick: 


making, ete. Buildings will be erect- 
ed by the prisoners. All sentences of 
60 days or over must be served at 
the farm. Those for a shorter time 
in jail or at the farm, at the discre- 
tion of the judge. 

Each jail in Kansas in a county 
for a population of over 35,000 must 
have a female department with a 
matron in charge of female prisoners, 
In Maine, county prisoners may now 
be worked on the high roads under 
permits from the county commission- 
ers, but they must wear clothing 
which will not distinguish them from 
other working men. In Michigan all 
jails and minor penal institutions are 
placed under the authority of the 
State Board of Corrections and Chari- 
ties. A state House of Correction is 
to be established so as to do away 
with county jail sentences. The 
Board of Corrections and Charities 
has authority to enforce its recom- 
mendations or to order a jail closed 
for cause, 

A new Nebraska law permits coun- 
ties of over 70,000 and less than 
100,000 population, to unite in the 
construction of jails or workhouses. 
In New Hampshire jails and other 
penal institutions are placed under 
the inspection of the state Board of 
Charities and Corrections. In New 
Jersey work for county prisoners is 
popular, and several counties are try- 
ing to put it in operation, so that the 
prospect is good that workhouses or 
work farms will be established in 
each county and the jails become 
purely places of detention. before 
trial. 

The city of Toronto, Ontario, has 
purchased a prison farm of 400 acres, 
to be worked by prisoners of minor 
grade, who are not eligible for the 
provincial penitentiary. 

Denver has established a municipal 
lodging house with a work test and 


state | 


also a system of helping applicants 
to find regular work. The site for 
the New York State Farm Colony for 
male vagrants has been purchased 
and the first cottages on the farm 
colony for women have been com- 
pleted. At a police court in Chicago 
the judge holds a sunrise session 
every Sunday morning, usually re- 
leasing the prisoners on their word 
of honor to reappear on Monday 
morning for trial. Finger-print rec- 
ords to check off “repeaters” are now 
used in the magistrates’ courts of 
New York City, and also in the 
county courts of North Dakota. 
Marquette, Mich., has a municipal 
truck garden, farmed by vagrants. 
The produce not consumed by the 
workers is turned over to the city’s 
poor. 
_A- plan has been worked out ‘in 
New York state for supplying jails 
with reading matter which shall be 
entertaining and salutary. There are 
60 jails to be supplied and commit- 
tees working with the codperation of 
the State Prison Association and the 
Russell Sage Foundation Library sup- 
ply them. Carefully selected lists of. 
50 books each have been prepared 
and each committee promises to place 
the books on one of the lists in one 
county jail within six months. Oc- 
casional visits to the jails are made 
to arouse the interest and secure the 
codperation of the officials in charge. 
Support of the families of prison- 
ers from the earnings of the prison- 
ers in the workhouse of the District 
of Columbia averages about $3,750 
per .annum, while from men not in 
prison but under the surveillance of 
the juvenile court the amount collect- 
ed and turned over to the families 
was in 1912 nearly $46,000, and for 
nine months ending April 1, 1913, it 
reached $35,220. . 
San Diego, Cal., has a municipal 
farm of 7,000 acres. The work of the 
first year has been planting trees, 
clearing and breaking land, building 
roads, laying water mains and erect- 
ing buildings. The men are misde- 
meanants who are serving sentence 
and unemployed men who come vol- 
untarily. The two vuasses of men are 
treated alike. Ninety per cent. of 
them have proved faithful workers. 
The improvements in the jails of 
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Alabama have been continued and 
carried to greater success in 1913. 
The changes amount to a revolution 
in the treatment of the prisoners. 
Thirty new jails’ have been built and 
every jail in the state has been put 
into a more or less sanitary condi- 
tion. The Alabama law makes it the 
duty of the state prison inspector to 
inspect at least twice a year each’ 
jail, almshouse, and city prison in 
towns of 10,000 or more population, 
and to aid in securing the just, hu- 
mane, and economic management of 
all such institutions; to require the 
erection of sanitary buildings for the 
accommodation of the inmates of 
such institutions, and to investigate 
the management of all such institu- 
tions and the conduct and efficiency 
of the officers or persons charged with 
their management. An __ effective 
weapon placed by the law in the 
hands of the inspector is his power 
to order the removal of any or all 
prisoners from any jail in which they 
are improperly cared for, or which is 
unsafe, to the jail of another county; 
and, as a large part of the compen- 
sation of Alabama’s sheriffs comes 
from the feeding of prisoners, it is 
needless to say that it has seldom 
been necessary to use it to secure 
proper food or fit conditions. 

In building new jails in Alabama 
several important ideas are being car- 
ried out. Shower baths are being in- 
stalled in the male apartments, and 
bathtubs in the female and hospital 
apartments. The cells are _ being 
placed against the walls (all walls 
being lined with steel) with a window 
in each cell. The floors are of con- 
erete on metal beams and are laid on 
an incline to a drain pipe. In each 
central corridor is installed a concrete 
bench and a sanitary drinking foun- 
tain. ‘The unsanitary mattress has 
been replaced by the swinging canvas 
hammock. Other requirements of the 
law are hot and cold water for bath- 


ing purposes; soap and towels; clean 
clothes when the prisoners are unable 
to provide them; compulsory bathing 
upon entrance and once a week there- 
after; semi-annual fumigation fol- 
lowed by two coats of white paint on 
all of the interior, including all cells 
and metal work; fumigation of jails 
following removal of prisoners affect- 
ed with infectious, contagious, or 
communicable diseases; adequate jan- 
itor service; a night watchman; and 
kitchens to be adequately screened 
against flies. It is made the duty of 
the sheriff to keep the jail in a clean- ° 
ly and sanitary condition and to pre- 
vent spitting on the floors and walls, 
and he is required to render a month- 
ly report to the inspector, giving the 
number of prisoners, their races and 
sex, their physical condition, and 
such other detailed information as 
may be required. 

There is a sheriff in Vermont who 
believes that the honor system is 
adaptable to the county jail as well 
as to the state prison. For some 
years in Montpelier, the jail prisoners 
have been employed outside the jail 
on the honor system with complete 
success. At first it was tried with 
local men, but gradually it has been 
used with men from all parts of the 
world and for the last three years 
only one man serving time has been 
refused the chance to work without 
guard. The men all work at common 
labor at a pay of $2 per day, the reg- 
ular rate; of this amount the penal 
board takes $1 as the share of the 
state and the men have the balance. 
The men go to work before 7 a. m. 
clothed as ordinary laborers. They 
work two or three together or singly, 
seattered over a radius of 12 miles and 
during the last six years not a man 
has been lost. During the first three 
years, three men tried to escape, but 
for the past three years none have 
made the attempt. (The Delinquent, 
November, 1913.) 


CHARITY 


Public Supervision and Administra- 
tion.—The tendency to centralized ad- 
ministration by means of state boards 
of control, or supervisory boards with 
gradually strengthened powers, is con- 
tinually shown. In California the 


state Board of Control has been given 
the administration of the state sub- 
sidies for orphans and neglected chil- 
dren, amounting to over $400,000 an- 
nually. In Connecticut it is made a 
misdemeanor to refuse to comply with 
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written orders of the state Board of 
Charities which have been approved 
by the governor. In Kansas the state 
schools for the deaf and the blind are 
placed under a new Board of Admin- 
istration for Educational Institu- 
tions; a state Board of Corrections 
has been created to manage the 
prisons, but the Reformatory and In- 
dustrial School for Boys and Girls as 
well as the Soldiers’ Home have been 
placed under the old Board of Control 
of State Institutions. 

Maine has established a state Board 
of Charities and Corrections, with 
the usual duties; the expenses of this 
board are to be paid pro rata by the 
institutions receiving financial aid 
from the state which come within the 
scope of the act. In Massachusetts 
any charitable corporation that fails 
henceforth for two years to report to 
the State Board of Charity will be 
dissolved. In Michigan the Board of 
Corrections and Charities has been 
given powers to enforce its reeommen- 
dations. All maternity hospitals must 
now be licensed by it, and placement 
of children must be under its super- 
vision. The board has received large 
powers over incorporate societies en- 
gaged in child helping, and it pre- 
seribes methods of placement which 
must be observed by such societies and 
institutions. 

The Missouri law creating a state 
Board of Charities and Corrections 
has been amended for the first time 
since its passage in 1897. The board 
is given more authority, especially as 
to inspections and approval of plans. 
It is required to install a system of 
uniform accounts in state institutions. 
In Nebraska a non-partisan Board of 
Control of three members appointed 
by the governor and confirmed by the 
senate is to manage all state chari- 
table and penal institutions, A state 
Board of Control has been established 
in New Hampshire to take direct 
charge of charitable and correction 
institutions. 

In Ohio a very remarkable new law 
provides that all commitments to 
state institutions shall be considered 
as commitments to the care and cus- 
tody of the Board of Administration, 
and the board is especially given the 
power to transfer at pleasure inmates 
from one institution to another. It 


is claimed that the new board shows 
a marked reduction of operating ex- 
penses over previous administrations 
and that positions in state institutions 
are now wholly independent of polities. 
All kinds of institutions or societies 
in Indiana which solicit publie dona- 
tions by agents must now be licensed 
by the secretary of state. In New 
Jersey there is an interesting new de- 
velopment in the shape of a county 
branch of the State Charities Aid 
Association with paid secretary and 
clerk. A North Carolina Board of 
Internal Improvements which has long 
existed without much activity has had 
its powers increased; it is to inspect 
and visit all institutions for which 
appropriations are made. Oregon in- 
stitutions caring for orphans and 
foundlings are now under the super- 
vision of the state Board of Health. 

In Pennsylvania the authority of 
the state Board of Commissioners of 
Public Charities has been increased 
as respects almshouses; this state 
now has a Public Charities Associa- 
tion of a similar purpose to the well- 
known state charities aid associations 
of New York and New Jersey. In 
Virginia the state Board of Charities 
and Correction has given very close 
supervision to jails and has succeeded 
in removing a large number of juve- 
nile delinquents from them, most of 
them colored; a great many of them 
have been placed in family homes with 
marked success. 

Public Relief.—A new law in Alaska 
provides for a territorial home at 
Sitka and another at Fairbanks for 
white persons who have been injured 
or rendered destitute while at work in 
the territory. In North Dakota the 
Indiana township poor law has been 
copied with a proviso that cities of 
5,000 inhabitants have the option of 
becoming autonomous poor-relief dis- 
tricts. The Wisconsin Board of Con- 
trol is making an investigation on the 
methods of administering outdoor re- 
lief. In Ohio the boards of county 
infirmary directors, who have hitherto 
been the relief officials, have been 
abolished, their duties being assumed 
by the county commissioners. A change 
for the better in the management of 
the funds for relief of the poor in 
their homes is apparent. 

The Census Bureau has in prepara- 
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tion a report on benevolent institu- 
tions in the United States and has 
issued some advance figures. The in- 
stitutions number 5,397, with 380,337 
inmates. For the/first time the census 
counts the number of placed-out chil- 
dren. There is a marked increase of 
institutions in some states, while of 
some classes of inmates there is an 
actual deerease since 1904. 

Care of the Insane.—New hospitals, 
colonies and other departments for 
the imsane are reported from many 
states. In Maryland a psychiatric 
clinie for after care of the insane has 
been authorized. New hospitals for 
criminal insane are reported from In- 
diana, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Under 
the plan lately adopted in Ohio of 
collecting from the estates or from 
friends of the patients payment for 
their care, the sum of $192,000 was 
collected during one year. — 

Mental clinics have been held for 
several years at dispensaries in Massa- 
chusetts. They are now made legal 
in New York as out-patient depart- 
ments of the state hospitals. This 
step is in line with the psychopathic 
hospitals or psychopathic wards in 
general hospitals, and with the volun- 
tary or self-commitment of persons 
with incipient mental disease, which 
are now legal in many states. In 
connection with the out-patient de- 
partments, hospital social service will 
be carried on. The result will surely 
be many recoveries of early cases that 
without these new aids to the dis- 
eased mind would probably become 
prolonged or hopeless cases. In addi- 
tion to its many other activities, the 
Free Synagogue of New York City has 
opened a clinic for mental hygiene and 
is conducting some important experi- 
ments under expert leadership. 

Care of the Feeble-Minded.—A great 
deal of attention is being paid to this 
class, and even where nothing prac- 
tical is being done, the needs are being 
recognized. This recognition is espe- 
cially frequent in the southern states, 
very few of which have institutions. 
The Training School at Vineland, N. 
J., has instituted an extension depart- 
ment having for its purpose to make 
known the needs and secure state 
legislation and other efforts for the 
feeble-minded of all grades. This is 
being done by publications and by lec- 


tures and other addresses. The scope of 
the department is to be nation-wide. 
Campaigns of education are being car- 
ried on in different states. Public 
meetings are being held and addresses 
given. These are usually conducted 
by the state boards of charities, the 
work being done by the Extension 
Department of the Training School 
at Vineland. ' 

In Ontario a government inspector 
of the feeble-minded has been ap- 
pointed whose business it is to col- 
lect statistics of the feeble-minded 
and to visit them. A new law in that 
province provides that any female be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 35 who has 
been sent to an industrial refuge and 
is discovered to be feeble-minded so 
that she cannot take proper care of 
herself must be kept in the refuge 
until the inspector orders her dis- 
charge. 

In Connecticut an institution for- 
merly conducted by a private associa- 
tion has been purchased by the state 
and will henceforth be supported by 
it. A commission has been created in 
Michigan to investigate the extent of 
feeble-mindedness and other condi- 
tions of mental defectiveness. In 
Nebraska a new law has been enacted 
to compel custodial care for feeble- 
minded adults, and in North Dakota 
compulsory commitment of feeble- 
minded and epileptics is provided for. 
A new Ohio law provides for the trans- 
fer of delinquents who are found to 
be mentally defective from penal in- 
stitutions to more appropriate places 
without requiring further court ac- 
tion. 

An exhibit of work and an educa- 
tional campaign for junior mental de- 
fectives was conducted during October 
in New York City. This was done by 
the New York Department of Public 
Charities, which conducts a clearing- 
house for mentally defective children. 
Records, photographs, and charts con- 
stituted the exhibit, and explanatory 
lectures were given several times each 
day by noted specialists. The adver- 
tising material used emphasized the 
assertion that’ there are 15,000 feeble- 
minded children in the city. 

After a long and hard fight in the 
legislature, an appropriation to com- 
plete the School for the Feeble-Minded 
was made by the legislature of North 
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Carolina just before it adjourned. 
The plant was begun by the legislature 
in 1911 with an appropriation of 
$60,000, while the citizens of Kinston 
gave a fine piece of land. At the legis- 
lative session in March, 1913, a second 
appropriation of $10,000 was made, 
and the final appropriation was made 
at a special session of the legislature. 
The money on hand will complete a 
plant for 130 feeble-minded children, 
besides room for employees, ete. 

In Virginia a beginning has been 
made for a colony for feeble-minded 
women on the large farm belonging to 
the colony for epileptics. The state 
recently ordered an investigation of 
the feeble-minded, and a partial cen- 
sus showed 3,600 known and recog- 
nized cases. A campaign for some- 
thing like proper treatment of this 
class is now in progress, the extension 
department of the Vineland School 
being called on for help. 

Care of Epileptics—A Colony for 
Epileptics has been opened in Connect- 
icut with 80 patients; it will probably 
be enlarged in the near future. In IIli- 
nois the legislature has created a state 
colony, appropriating $500,000 for a 
site and buildings which will ulti- 
mately cost a million dollars or more. 
An Epileptic Farm Colony has been 
established in Michigan with an ap- 
propriation of $200,000 and a pro- 
vision that 1,000 acres of land must 
be bought. A new institution in Wis- 
consin for the epileptic and feeble- 
minded has an initial appropriation 
of $350,000. 

Care of the Deaf and the Blind.—In 
Arizona the School for the Deaf and 
the general care of that class has been 
confided to the state university. A 
settlement house for the blind, the 
second of its kind in the United 
States, has been opened in New York 
City. New provisions for the blind 
are mostly taking the form of agencies 
to help them to self-sapport. In 
North Dakota the state provides for 
the support of blind children of school 
age in their own homes or under 
guardians who find homes for them. 
The state Board of Charities and Gor- 
rections of New Hampshire maintains 
a register of the blind of the state and 
acts as a bureau for their benefit, 
having an appropriation of $5,000 per 
annum for the purpose. In Delaware 


| 


the state makes provision for certain 
blind people while they are learning 
trades. Missouri provides indigent 
blind students in institutions of higher 
education with readers. Ohio has a 
new special tax to provide funds to 
pay pensions to the blind, the amount 
being limited to $240 per annum for 
any case; recipients must have lived 
in the state at least five years. Laws 
for report and prevention of ophthal- 
mia neonatorum have been enacted in 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. 

For many years a mild controversy 
has existed among teachers of the 
blind as to the use of three different 
systems of point alphabets, known as 
the Braille, the American Braille, and 
the New York point system. These 
are much cheaper and more easily 
learned than the old embossed Roman 
character printing, with which almost 
everyone is familiar and are used 
by the blind for writing as well as in 
printing. A committee of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Blind, known 
as the “uniform type committee,” has 
been at work since 1905 trying to de- 
cide which, if any, of the three sys- 
tems should be universally adopted. 
At a convention of the Association in 
1911 a fund was raised to enable the 
committee to make a thorough test 
and two skilled: agents have visited 
homes, schools and shops in the 
United States and Great Britain, test- 
ing 1,200 blind persons in one or more 
of the three systems. The provisional 
report of their work has been made: 
Their conclusions are to recommend 
a modification of the Braille, which 
it is now hoped may be standardized 
and result in great convenience and 
economy, especially in the printing 
of books and magazines; one of the 
latter is printed in duplicate at the 
present time. 

The Campaign Against Tuberculosis. 
—Many new hospitals and sanatoria 
and many enlarged and additional 


‘buildings at old institutions of the 


kind are reported. State health boards 
are establishing tuberculosis depart- 
ments. In many states the work is 
passing over from the state proper to 
the counties or to district organiza- 
tions covering several counties, Among 
new laws one, in Florida, aims to pre- 
vent marriage of tubercular people; 
in Colorado a law redefines and in- 
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creases the duties of local health offi- 
cers to protect people against the dis- 
ease. Arizona has stringent enact- 
ments against tubercular immigrants ; 
in North Dakota counties are em- 
powered to appropriate funds for the 
campaign; in Oregon compulsory re- 
port of cases is enacted; in Wisconsin 
a new law allows court commitment 
of patients who have violated the 
orders of the Board of Health and 
who are dangerous carriers of the con- 
tagion. 

The state Anti-Tuberculosis Com- 
mission of Delaware has made sani- 
tary inspections of certain wards in 
Wilmington. In Indiana every county 
but four has a tuberculosis associa- 
tion, and the state association has 
an office in the State House. Open- 
air schools have been. established in 
many cities; in, some by anti-tuber- 
culosis commissions or societies, in 
others by boards of education. In 
several cities work against tuber- 
culosis begun by private societies has 
been taken over by the city. 

Recent public opinion on tubercu- 
losis prevention is shown by the re- 
sults of recent referendum votes. A 
referendum on a county tuberculosis 
hospital in eight towns in St. Law- 
rence County, N. Y., was carried by 
a vote of three to one. A referendum 
in Chicago by which nearly a million 
dollars was appropriated for a tuber- 
culosis hospital was carried by a vote 
of 167,000 to 39,000. One hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars was 
appropriated for a municipal sanatori- 
um in Seattle, by a vote of 39,000 for 
to 8,000 against. Winnebago County, 
Wisconsin, voted a county tuberculo- 
sis hospital by a total vote of three 
to two. The taxpayers of the village 
of Peekskill, N. Y., voted 261 to 221 
to employ a visiting nurse. Bayshore, 
N. Y., voted to employ a school nurse 
after the school board had refused to 
employ one. 

Voluntary Philanthropic Agencies — 
A notable gift to the New York Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor is announced as 
probably the largest individual dona- 
tion ever made to an established so- 
ciety. The sum is $650,000 and its 
purpose is to create a department of 
social welfare which is to undertake 
a social programme of preventive 


and constructive measures; the pro- 
gramme is to include among others 
activities intended to prevent sickness 
and thus diminish poverty. The donor 
indicates the probable need of co- 
operating with public authorities and 
with existing agencies having similar 
objects, and also the advantage of 
devoting some time and money to re- 
search, so as to make sure that pro- 
posed measures will accomplish the 
objects sought to be attained. 

At a meeting of the American 
Academy of Social and Political 
Science, the “Art of Giving” was dis- 
cussed as an exact science. The prin- 
cipal speaker declared that during the 
year 1912 gifts totaling nearly $267,- 
000,000 were reported by the press, 
and that for 12 years the total of 
notable gifts has exceeded $100,000,- 
000 each year.. The discussion which 
followed contains much valuable ad- 
vice to prospective givers. 

A great many new associated chari- 
ties or similar organizations have 
been organized during the current 
year, especially in the states of Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and in the Hawaiian Islands. 
In Tennessee and Virginia associated 
charities have been organized by col- 
ored people for work among their own 
race in connection with the other 
charity organizations. Several new 
central councils of social agencies have 
been organized, especially in the far 
West and in the South. 

In Manitoba the city of Winnipeg 
has established a civic charities bu- 
reau to inquire into the character of 
organizations which appeal to the 
public for money. In many places the 
associated charities has a visiting 
nurses’ department, but in Bristol, 
Conn., the visiting nurses’ association 
has a charity organization depart- 
ment. In Cleveland a notable fed- 
eration for philanthropy has _ been 
created under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce, which has com- 
bined the budgets of all the institu- 
tions, societies, and ‘associations for 
charity, ete., that are approved in the 
city; the plan is to facilitate work 
and decrease administrative expense. 
In Ohio a number of temporary or- 
ganizations were effected in the flooded 
districts, some of which will become 
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permanent. When the flood distress 
came the need of systematic organiza- 
tions of the kind was very strikingly 
shown. 

The Red Cross.—The organization of 
the American Red Cross has proved its 
efficiency during the year. The tor- 
nado at Omaha had scarcely died 
down before one of the institutional 
members of the Red Cross from Chica- 
go was on his way to the city. The 
director of the Red Cross had reached 


Chicago from Washington when the 
news of the Ohio floods turned him 
back to that state. The work of res- 
cue and relief was done throughout 
the flooded territory, under competent 
trained directors, with an efficiency 
and promptness inconceivable in the 
old days of confusion and suffering 
that formerly marked the attempt to 
relieve such disasters on a large scale. 
(See also XXIII, Engineering; and 
XXX, Public Health.) 
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AGRICULTURE 
E. W. ALLEN 


Retirement of Secretary Wilson.— 
James Wilson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture since 1887, a period of 16 years, 
retired March 4, 1913. Few men 
have rendered such notable service to 
this basic industry. His work was 
constructive and was based on an in- 
timate knowledge of the conditions 
and needs of American agriculture, 
thorough sympathy with the Ameri- 
can farmer, and a large measure of 
confidence in the ability of science and 
experimentation to aid in promoting 
agriculture in all regions and make 
it more intelligent and sure. In a 
remarkable degree he enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the people and of Congress, 
and this enabled him to secure means 
for developing the Department and 
making its work effective. In his 
time the Department grew from a 
force of less than 2,500 persons to 
nearly 14,000, from an appropriation 
of less than $3,000,000 to nearly 
$18,000,000, and became the greatest 
agricultural institution in the world. 

Department of Agriculture —The 
change of administration brought sev- 
eral changes in the Department of 
Agriculture, although the personnel 
of its working force was not affected. 
David F. Houston, President of Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis and 
former President of the Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, be- 
came Secretary of Agriculture, and 
Willet M. Hays, Assistant Secretary 
sinee 1905, was succeeded by Beverly 
T. Galloway, a member of the Depart- 
ment force for over 25 years, and 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
since its organization in 1900. Dr. 
Galloway was succeeded by William 
A. Taylor as Chief of the Bureau of 


Plant Industry, and Charles F. Mar- 
vin sueceeded Willis L. Moore as Chief 
of the Weather Bureau on the latter’s 
removal (see V, National Administra- 
tion). lL. M. Estabrook was appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, suc- 
ceeding Victor H. Olmsted. 

One of the most radical changes un- 
der the new administration relates to 
the system of publications. The De- 
partment’s publications are said to 
represent in the aggregate the most 
voluminous body of literature current- 
ly published by any scientific institu- 
tion in the world. The activities in 
this direction have, however, reached 
the limit of the funds available, and 
hence the system has been revised 
with a view to economy and to better 
adapting the publications to the needs 
of special classes of readers and defi- 
nite sections of the country. In place 
of the independent series of bulletins 
and circulars issued by each of the 
bureaus, a single departmental series 
has been established. The bulletins 
will be semi-technical, and will be sup- 
plemented by the more popular Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin, which will be reduced in 
size and will deal particularly with 
conditions in restricted sections. An 
agency has been provided for prompt- 
ly disseminating information through 
the press and otherwise. The annual 
reports of the Department will be 
considerably abbreviated, and changes 
will be made in the character of the 
articles comprising the Yearbook. The 
more technical bulletins have been 
superseded by a Journal of Agricul- 
tural Research, a new organ for re- 
cording the scientific activities of the 
Department in form suited to those 
interested in the more strictly tech- 
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nical aspects of agricultural investi- 
gation. 

In the crop-reporting service of the 
Bureau of Statistics a number of 
plans have been developed to make 
the information gathered more effect- 
ive and to place it speedily in the 
hands of the farmers. The monthly 
Crop Reporter has been superseded by 
the Agricultural Outlook, to be issued 
once a month during the crop-report- 
ing period, and a weekly news letter 
to crop correspondents. The Outlook 
will contain a summary of crop con- 
ditions throughout the country, to- 
gether with a summary of the weather 
conditions and articles on the condi- 
tion of special crops and industries, 
and other timely topies. Special ar- 
rangements will be made to issue and 
distribute it promptly. A plan has 
been put into effect for giving farmers 
immediate news of the crop conditions 
by telegraphing the crop news for 
each state to a Weather Bureau office 
at a central point, from which the 
information will be distributed to 
every newspaper in the state within 
a few hours. A new Rural Organiza- 
tion Service, with an Office of Markets, 
has been established (see these titles, 
infra). 

The Agricultural Appropriation Act 
for the year 1913-14 enlarged the 
powers and duties of the Department 
in a number of respects, and carried 
the largest appropriation ever granted 
it, $17,986,945, an increase of $1,335,- 
449 over the previous year. Some of 
the more important new features were 
the authorization of a commission to 
investigate the subject of rural credit 
abroad (see Rural Credits, infra), a 
Federal law for the protection of 
migratory game and _ insectivorous 
birds (see Conservation of Wild Life, 
infra), and provision for the inspec- 
tion of serum, virus, toxins, and anal- 
ogous products for the treatment of 
domestic animals (see Diseases of Live 
Stock, infra). A special appropria- 
tion was made to test the feasibility 
of eradicating hog cholera from a 
circumscribed area. The amount for 
the eradication of the cattle tick in 
the South was increased to $325,000, 
that for combating the gipsy and 
brown-tail moths in New England to 
$300,000, and the funds for farm man- 
agement and demonstration work were 


increased to a total of $750,000. The 
Forest Service led all other bureaus 
with a total appropriation of $5,399,- 
679, largely for administering the na- 
tional forests, followed by $2,667,995 
for the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
$2,031,196 for the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, $1,901,260 for the Office of 
Experiment Stations, including the al- 
lotments to the state stations, $1,707,- 
610 for the Weather Bureau, and 
$1,058,140 and $742,210 for the Bu- 
reaus of Chemistry and Entomology. 

The Crop Year.—Not since the great 
drought of 1901 has the crop damage 
in the western corn belt been so seri- 
ous as during the past season. Hot 
weather set in the middle of June and 
continued through the summer, with 
very deficient rainfall. Extra cultiva- 
tion did much to save the corn in the 
central corn belt, the season teaching 
an effective lesson in this respect 
which has been preached for years, 
but slowly practiced. Spring grains 
were badly injured in many sections. 
The range dried up and feed, as well 
as water for stock, became searee. In 
some sections of the West the unusual 
spectacle was presented of farmers 
who had feed, trading it for water for 
stock, head for head. Live stock of 
all kinds, including breeding stock and 
calves, was rushed to the stock yards, 
Kansas City receiving the largest 
shipments on record. The effect of 
this extensive selling will have a seri- 
ous effect on the future live stock in- 
terests of the sections concerned. 

The generous rains which came in 
the drought-stricken portion of the 
corn belt were too late to materially 
affect this year’s crops. In October 
the estimated yield of corn was 22.2 
bu. an acre, as compared with a yield 
of 29.2 bu. in 1912 and a five-year 
average of 26.5 bu. This indicates a 
total production, on the estimated 
area of 106,884,000 acres, of approxi- 
mately 2,373,000,000 bu., the lowest 
since 1903. On the other hand, the 
winter wheat crop was the largest 
of record, and spring wheat, while 
greatly injured by drought in some 
sections, was a fair crop. The total 
production of wheat is placed at 
753,233,000 bu., the largest ever grown 
in the United States. 

The area in oats was the largest 
ever grown in the United States, but ~ 
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the crop of 1,122,139,000 bu. was be- | 
low the record crop of 1912, although 
the third largest in our history. The 
yield of barley’ per acre was much 
below that of 1912, and the total crop 
of 173,301,000 bu. was about 50 mil- 
lion bushels less than in 1912, the 
record year. The rye crop is esti- 
mated at 34,789,000 bu., nearly equal 
to that of 1912. The condition of the 
cotton crop on Sept. 25 was only 64 
per cent. of normal, the lowest at 
that date, with one exception, in 10 
years. Drought was disastrous dur- 
ing the summer, and the subsequent 
rains came too late in many sections 
to be of much benefit to the crop. All 
surplus potato states, except Maine 
and Colorado, indicate a materially 
smaller production than last year, 
pointing to a decrease of about 25 
per cent. The final estimate of the 
Department of Agriculture, given in 
tabular form on page 501, showed a 
more favorable condition than the 
October estimate, but did not alter the 
record of decreases in all the prin- 
cipal crops except wheat. (See also 
XIII, Heonomie Conditions.) 

Experiment Stations. —The year 
was one of an unusual number of 
changes in the personnel of the ex- 
periment stations, This is still one 
of the hindrances to be contended 
with, due to the excessive demand for 
well-trained men, resulting from the 
steady development of these institu- 
tions, and the higher standards of 
work. The directors of no less than 
13 of the stations changed, and in 
27 states, or fully half, there were 
important changes in the members of 
the staff. These members now aggre- 
gate about 1,600, an increasing num- 
ber of whom give their attention in 
large measure or exclusively to the 
station work. _ 

Dr. S.M. Babcock, agricultural chem- 
ist in the Wisconsin University and 
Station since 1888 and widely known 
for his development of the Babeock 
milk test and for a long list of impor- 
tant agricultural investigations, re- 
tired at the close of the college year 
at the age of 70, under the conditions 
of the Carnegie Foundation. He had 
been connected with experiment sta- 
tion work since 1882, when he became 
the first chemist in the newly estab- 
lished state station at Geneva, N. Y. 
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The stations in a number of the 
states were greatly strengthened dur- 
ing the year, and in general they 
shared the prosperity of the agricul- 
tural colleges with which they are 
connected. They had available for 


‘their work a total of over $4,000,000, 


of which $1,545,000 came from the 
Federal Government and the remain- 
der from state appropriations, fees, 
contributions, and sales. Of the total 
revenue, over a million dollars was 
expended for buildings and another 
half million for permanent equipment. 

The largest development occurred in 
California, where the station work 
was reorganized, along with that of 
the College of Agriculture, and re- 
ceived a greatly increased appropria- 
tion from the state. The appropria- 
tion for the biennium was $700,000 
for all branches of the agricultural 
work of the state university, includ- 
ing the experiment station and exten- 
sion work, and in addition $60,000 for 
the purchase of land for a citrus 
substation in southern California, 
$100,000 for a laboratory building, 
and $25,000 for a residence and barns 
for the substation. It is planned to 
develop in southern California a high- 
grade station for research and experi- 
ment upon all phases of citriculture. 

The Arizona legislature showed its 
appreciation of the experiment station 
by an appropriation of $87,800 for 
the biennium, including $30,000 for 
a new station farm in the Salt River 
Valley, $18,000 for dry farming, $10,- 
000 for date palm experiments, and 
$4,500 for publications. In addition, 
$165,000 was provided for an agricul- 
tural building at the state university, 
in which the station will share. Iowa 
gave a large increase for the College 
of Agriculture, in addition to $40,000 
for the station, $10,000 for veterinary 
investigation, $17,000 for the pur- 
chase of an experimental farm, and 
$40,000 for agricultural extension. 
The Kansas station received for the 
biennium $55,000 for maintenance, 
with $15,000 for the production and 
dissemination of improved seeds; and, 
in addition, $102,500 for six branch 
stations, two of which are new and 
located in the dry section of west- 
ern Kansas. The legislature also pro- 
vided for a state board of irrigation, 
on which the station is represented, 
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with an appropriation of $125,000 to 
be used in installing pumping plants 
for irrigation under prescribed condi- 
tions, and for experimenting with 
pumping machinery, irrigation meth- 
ods, and crops suitable for irrigation 
farming. A new stallion registration 
law was enacted, requiring the regis- 
tration of all stallions offered for pub- 
lie service. 

The Missouri station received $30,- 
000 for maintenance, $50,000 for hog 
cholera serum work, $20,000 for soil 
test fields, $12,000 for a soil survey, 
$25,000 for county farm advisors, 
$2,500 for orchard demonstration, 
$10,000 for agricultural laboratories, 
$12,000 for animal husbandry, $5,000 
for dairying, and other items. In 
Ohio the aggregate annual appropria- 
tion for the station was $229,200, 
divided among the various depart- 
ments and including $37,500 for co- 
operative work and $20,200 for addi- 
tional buildings and equipment. These 
appropriations indicate the generous 
manner in which the stations are be- 
ing supported and the variety of 
features for which specific provision 
is made. 

In Connecticut the two experiment 
stations were combined under one di- 
rector, the stations retaining, however, 
their independent organization and 
funds. In New Jersey provision was 
made for the inspection of lime de- 
signed for agricultural purposes, and 
at the Minnesota station a seed test- 
ing laboratory was opened under the 
provisions of a newly enacted seed 
labeling law. The Maine legislature 
provided for a station farm in Aroos- 
took County, to be used for plant 
breeding and other investigations. In 
Washington a state Department of 
Agriculture was established, with a 
commissioner who will take over the 
duties now divided among a large 
number of officials, including the in- 
spection of fertilizers and feeding 
stuffs, formerly in the hands of the 
station, and the administration of the 
stallion registration law. The new 
poultry building at Cornell Univer- 
sity, completed during the year, is an 
interesting addition to the list of spe- 
cial buildings for agricultural work. 

. There has been a further differen- 
tiation of the work of experimenta- 
tion and investigation from that of 


extension enterprises. 
station has done a good deal of work 
of that character, but the demands of 
the public for advice and for assist- 
ance along many lines which reach 
over into the field of instruction long 
ago outgrew the stations; and at the 
same time the necessity for differen- 
tiating their work from that of the 
extension work has become clear. In 
a number of states the appropriations 
for extension work are still largely 
made to the station, but the service 
has generally been organized so that 
station workers are now much more 
largely at liberty to confine their ef- 
forts to genuine experimental work. 
New Jersey has provided for a state. 
superintendent of farm demonstration 
work and of county superintendents; 
and the state of Washington has es- 
tablished a Bureau of Farm Devel- 
opment, with the director of the ex- 
periment station at its head and the 
boards of county commissioners as its 
other members. On application of 
any county an agricultural expert is 
to be assigned to it. Oregon has 
granted $25,000 annually for agricul- 
tural extension and demonstration 
work, with provision for farm demon- 
strations aided by the counties. 
Increasing Productive Efficiency.— 
Attention is being sharply called to 
the fact that the greater part of the 
farming of the United States is still 
at a low. level of efficiency. This is 
clearly shown by the low averages 
throughout the country for the staple 
crops. Increased production must be 
sought in a more effective use of the 
land and of the labor put upon it, 
and this, it is contended, coupled with 
more direct selling and economical 
distribution, is in large measure the 
solution of the high cost of living. 
This has brought the condition of 
our agriculture into a foremost posi- 
tion among the questions of the day. 
Commenting upon it, Sir Horace Plun- 
kett declares that “the farm lands of 
the United States are not producing 
anything like the amount of food 
which the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of the country demands. The best 
experts are unanimous that the yield 
per acre might be enormously in- 
creased without any serious difficulty.” 
He maintains that, in spite of all ad- 
vantages, the farmer is not rising to 
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his opportunities, and that “had 
prices remained stationary during the 
last ten years, the farmers would have 
been bankrupt.” “Brain farming” is 
needed in a much larger degree to 
prevent loss of fertility and develop 
a higher type of farming, secure a 
more reasonable return from the land, 
and thus cheapen production. The 
high price which good agricultural 
lands have attained also makes this 
the more necessary. 

The last census showed that in 10 
years the value per acre of farm lands 
in the United States had increased 
108 per cent. While the increase was 
general the country over, the largest 
gain was in the West, i.e., in the 
formerly cheap lands from which the 
staple farm crops are so largely de- 
rived. In the Middle Atlantic and 
North-Central states the increase ran 
up to 100 per cent., while for the 
groups of states west of the Missis- 
sippi it ranged from 146 per cent. for 
the Pacific to 222 per cent. for the 
mountain states, nine states showing 
an increased value per acre of between 
200 and 300 per cent., and one state 
476 per cent. This increase in land 
values has continued in the years 
since the last census. 

To aid in bringing about a higher 
efficiency, the national Department of 
Agriculture, the state agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations, and as- 
sociations of bankers, manufacturers, 
and other organizations are laboring 


_. diligently and with much result; and 


a bill to provide the states with funds 
for agricultural extension, to enable 
them to demonstrate methods for im- 
provement in the selection of seed and 
for handling the soil and crops, has 
been favorably reported in Congress. 
The General Education Board, con- 
tinuing its support of agricultural 
extension, has appropriated $180,000 
for agricultural demonstration work 
in the southern states, $75,000 for 
girls’ canning and poultry clubs in 
the South, $14,500 for demonstration 
work in Maine, and $7,500 for begin- 
ning similar work in New Hampshire. 
A number of private corporations and 
business organizations have donated 
sums up to a million dollars for es- 
tablishing farm bureaus and county 
agents to teach better farming. Lack 
of a common plan and union, however, 
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threatens to weaken these independent 
efforts. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
been collecting data on a normal day’s 
work for various farm operations, and 
has compiled the results in a bulletin 
which is designed to represent what 
the average farmer ought to expect of 
his workers, and thus to assist in 
mapping out a programme. 

Coéperation and Organization.—The 
two main pillars on which rest the 
efforts for the promotion of agricul- 
ture and of the condition of the people 
engaged in it are science, to make 
production wiser and more fruitful, 
and economics, properly to place the 
farmer so he will share more gener- 
ously in the profits of trade and 
finance. The development of this lat- 
ter phase has only recently begun to 
receive any considerable nation-wide 
attention. In the past year much has 
been written on the subject and it 
has been one of the leading topics in 
the field of agriculture. It is pointed 
out that, in spite of all the progress 
that has been made in crop improve- 
ment and in spite of all the discussion 
of better farm conditions, as yet there 
is in this country no large rural dis- 
trict well organized, in all its social 
and business aspects. The great mass 
of people in the country are as yet 
unorganized. The farmer must still 
do things too largely on an individual 
basis, whereas everything in the town 
is organized, correlated, conducted on 
a community and not on an individual 
basis. 

A great impetus was given to the 
subject of codperation by the publicity 
attending the sending of an American 
commission abroad the past summer 
to study codperation and rural credit. 
Two important conferences were held 
in the spring of 1913 to consider co- 
operation, the first National Confer- 
ence on Marketing and Farm Credits 
at Chicago, and a Farmers’ Conference 
at Richmond, Va., under the auspices 
of the sixteenth Conference for Edu- 
cation in the South. 

The new Secretary of Agriculture 
has taken up the subject of organiza- 
tion as a large piece of constructive 
work offering a special opportunity. 
With the aid of the General Educa- 
tion Board, which in the past has in- 
terested itself in the promotion of 
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agriculture in the southern states, he 
has established in the Department of 
Agriculture a Rural Organization 
Service, with Thomas N. Carver, pro- 
fessor of economics in Harvard Uni- 
versity, at its head. Congressional 
authority for the new undertaking is 
found in an appropriation “to acquire 
and to diffuse among the people of the 
United States useful information on 
subjects connected with the marketing 
and distribution of farm products.” 
The establishment of a bureau to 
cover the organization of rural life 
is a significant departure, as hereto- 
fore the effort has been directed pri- 
marily towards the problems of pro- 
duction. But as agricultural science 
progresses and its methods come into 
operation, it becomes more and more 
evident that the business of food 
production must be organized and 
conducted around larger units than 
that of the single farmer and his 
family. 

Coéperation is opposed to individ- 
ualism, and although the change is 
slow, extreme individualism on the 
farm is passing. Dr. Carver lays it 
down as a natural law that those who 
cannot or will not work together are 
the natural prey of those who can. 
Farmers are so numerous and s0 
widely scattered, and they are so 
much more expert in dealing with the 
forces of nature than with the forces 
of society, that it is physically more 
difficult for them to work together 
than for other classes. 

One very important result of co- 
operation has been the influence upon 
the farmer as a man and a citizen, 
the development of community con- 
sciousness, and the attitude towards 
rural institutions. The Department 
has set about finding out what sort of 
organizations exist and are working 
effectively in various parts of the 
country, ascertaining just how they 
are working and their effect on rural 
communities. On the basis of such 
information plans will be worked out 
along simple lines and attempts made 
to stimulate and encourage the for- 
mation of active codperative organiza- 
tions through propaganda work, and 
to emphasize their value through 
demonstrations in different sections of 
the country. By codrdinating the ex- 
isting and the new organizations, and 


by propaganda work, it is hoped to 
set up a great movement towards a 
more general organization of country 
life throughout the United States. 
The fact that in this country leader- 
ship has not been taken by any one 
person or body, as it has in other 
countries, explains the lack of any 
widespread codperative movement, but 
the existence rather of many inde- 
pendent and unrelated efforts. Wise 
leadership and stimulation are great- 
ly needed in connection with this 
subject. 

As a first step in its effort the De- 
partment of Agriculture has organized 
an Office of Markets, the purposes of 
which are to investigate present sys- 
tems of marketing and distribution of 
farm products, to aid in devising and 
maintaining economic and _ efficient 
systems of storage, transportation, 
marketing, and utilization, and to 
assist in the organization and exten- 
sion of codperative production, mar- 
keting, and distribution. Widespread 
interest is evidenced in this new un- 
dertaking, and it is recognized as 
offering great opportunities for work- 
ing out more economic methods, the 
establishment of market grades and 
standards, the location of demand for 
and supply of farm products, and 
other matters connected with the de- 
livery of farm produce by the pro- 
ducer to the consumer with a mini- 
mum waste and at a minimum ex- 
pense. As a working basis for certain 
phases of this work, the Department 
issued early in the year a report on 
“Systems of Marketing Farm Prod- 
ucts at Trade Centers.” 

A number of states have taken up 
the matter of codperation and of mar- 
keting, and in this connection regula- 
tion of the middleman and commission 
merchants has received considération, 
and in some cases, e. g., New York, 
has been the subject of legislation. 
In Kansas and Missouri the agricul- 
tural colleges established exchanges to 
help farmers in selling farm products, 
beginning with apples. Their efforts 
were popular and successful. In- 
stances of successful local codperative 
undertakings are rapidly multiplying 
as the farmers learn the methods of 
operation and catch the spirit of the 
undertaking. In the Northwest an or- 
ganization known as the Right Rela- 
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tionship League is promoting and su- 
peryising codperative stores, of which 
the members are very largely farmers 
(A. ¥. B., 1912, p. 385). As the 
basis of true codperation is brother- 
hood, and as this is an essential part 
of religious work, it is urged that the 
rural church might serve as a leader 
in codperative buying, selling, and 
other united efforts. 

Wide-awake farmers near large cen- 
ters are already availing themselves 
of the parcel post as a means of direct 
marketing, supplying people in the 
cities with chickens, eggs, berries, and 
vegetables at prices which are an ad- 
vantage to both the producer and the 
consumer, and result in the products 
being received in a much more fresh 
condition. The increase in the weight 
limit within the first and second 
zones from 11 to 20 lbs. is multiply- 
ing this opportunity. It is now pos- 
sible to supply customers with an 
assortment of products sufficient to 
last for several days, by shipment in 
hampers up to 20 Ibs., which may be 
sent as far as 150 miles for only 24 
cents. The development of this sys- 
tem offers large opportunities for di- 
rect codperation and dealing between 
the producer and consumer. 

. The effects of the thoroughly organ- 
ized condition of the cotton market 
and the one-sided cropping system 
was brought out in a sensational ex- 
hibit showing the importation of 
other agricultural products into one 
of the large cotton states. It was 
shown that while the cotton crop of 
the state had a value of $135,000,000, 
other farm products grown elsewhere 
were brought into the state to the 
value of more than $172,000,000. The 
_ correctness of the figures has been 
called in question, but it is admitted 
that they emphasize a serious eco- 
nomic situation which rests in part 
upon the fact that the market for 
the staple crop is thoroughly organ- 
ized, whereas that for hay, corn, dairy 
products, beef. etc.. is not, and the 
-avenues for selling these commodities 
are uncertain. 

Rural Credit—This subject has rap- 
idly come into prominence, and many 
data haye been collected to show its 
importance to healthy agricultural de- 
velopment. Data collected by the De- 
partment of Agriculture early in the 
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year showed the predominating rate 
of interest on farm loans to be 6 per 
cent. in New England and the central 
states, increasing to from 8 to 12 per 
cent. in the South and Southwest, 
while in the western states it ranges 
all the way from 74 to 15 per cent. 
and over. The average rate for one 
state (Oklahoma) was 11.58 per cent., 
the range being from 8 to 20 per cent. 
(See also Rural Credits, infra.) 

Country Life—Closely related to 
rural codperation and credit is the 
broader movement affecting all phases 
of country life, for the economic de- 
velopment in farming communities is 
closely bound up with the social de- 
velopment and general welfare of the 
community. Various state as well as 
national organizations are giving ac- 
tive attention to the working out of 
effective methods for community de- 
velopment. In several of the most 
effective county surveys the country 
church has frequently been found to 
serve as a center around which to map 
out a community as a basis for organ- 
ized effort. 

Such books as The Challenge of the 
Country. by G. W. Fiske (New York, 
1912), The Evolution of the Country 
Community, by W. H. Wilson (Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago, 1912), 
Country Life and the Country Schooi, 
by Mabel Carney (Chicago, 1912), 
and The Country Church and Com- 
munity Coéperation, edited by H. Is- 
rael (New York and London, 1913), 
are indicative of a rapidly growing 
literature on this broad subject, em- 
bodying the results of a new line of 
study and a new viewpoint. 

The New England Conference on 
Rural Progress held its seventh an- 
nual gathering in Boston in March, 
with an attendance of about 250 per- 
sons, mostly delegates from the vari- 
ous New England organizations. One 
achievement of this conference has 
been the recognition that New England 
constitutes an economic unit, which 
has led to considerable unity of action 
along agricultural lines. A series of 
lectures on country life subjects was 
given at the University of Wisconsin 
during the winter of 1912-13. Other 
institutions gave prominence to the 
subject; the third session of the 
School for Leadership in Country Life 
was held at Cornell University during 
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the summer, and a three-year graded 
course has been established there. 

A national organization, known as 
the Collegiate Country Life Club for 
Rural Leadership, has been effected, 
as an outgrowth of the work started 
by the Y. M. C.'A., in directing the 
attention of college men to the prob- 
lems of rural life. The purpose of the 
organization is to win college men 
and women to the farm, to interest 
them in the life it affords, the condi- 
tions of living, and also the possi- 
bilities of leadership in rural affairs, 
and enlist codperation with existing 
rural organizations. A three days’ 
conference of the National Forward to 
the Land League was held in Boston 
during the summer. The Secretary 
of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture stated that in that state 
alone there are more than 5,000,000 
acres of waste land which could be 
profitably used for agricultural pur- 
poses. Last year the state appropri- 
ated $15,000 for the purchase and de- 
velopment of farm land. The land 
was purchased for $15 an acre and 
when fully developed should be worth 
$150. 

A significant gathering was the In- 
terstate Agricultural and Industrial 
Congress at St. Joseph, Mo., in March, 
which brought together several thou- 
sand farmers from the surrounding 
states at the invitation of the Com- 
mercial Club, to listen to discussions 
on soil renewal and management, di- 
versification of crops, farm credit, co- 
operative marketing, and other topics 
vital to the regeneration of country 
life. Here, as in many other recent 
instances, the town and country united 
to further agricultural advancement. 

Farmers’ Mortgaged Indebtedness, 
—Statisties in relation to farm mort- 
gages, issued by the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau, show that in the United States 
as a whole the number of farms mort- 
gaged has increased in the last two 
decades more rapidly than the number 
of farms free from mortgage, the pro- 
portion mortgaged being 28.2 per cent. 
in 1890, 31.1 per cent. in 1900, and 
33.6 per cent. in 1910. The proportion 
of mortgaged farms increased from 
1900 to 1910 in every geographie di- 
vision, except the Middle-Atlantic, the 
most conspicuous increase being in the 
three southern divisions. This is at- 


tributed to increased confidence of 
lenders in the titles of land and the 
ability of farmers to pay. For the 
something over a million farms for 
which statistics were gathered, the 
amount of debt averaged 27.3 per 
cent. of their value. Although the 
average amount of indebtedness per 
farm showed an increase, it is note- 
worthy that the average owner’s 
equity per farm more than doubled. 

The Meat Supply.—The decrease in 
the production of meat in the United 
States has occasioned considerable 
concern and aroused much speculation 
as to the future supply and prices. 
In the last six years the number of 
beef cattle in the country has appar- 
ently fallen off over 30 per cent. It 
is estimated that since 1910 there has 
been a decline of nearly a million and 
a half in the number of cattle slaugh- 
tered, or approximately 780,000,000 
Ibs. of beef. The high price of meat 
is already reflected in a decreased per 
capita consumption of 10 Ibs. in the 
past four years, or from 162 Ibs. in 
1909 to 152 Ibs. im 1913. The rapid 
settlement of the grazing ranges of 
the West, the division of natural pas- 
tures into cultivated farms, and the 
rise in value of farm land, have been 
coupled with the increase in price of 
corn, which has acted as a deterrent 
to feeding cattle for beef on the small 
farms. 

The country no longer has a surplus 
of beef for export, and the only con- 
siderable items of meat now shipped 
to foreign markets are prepared pork 
products, such as bacon, hams, and 
lard. These serve to maintain the 
position of the United States as the 
largest meat exporter of the world. 
Although the exports fell from a value 
of $250,000,000 in 1906 to $150,000.- 
000 in the fiscal year 1913, the amount 
exported by the United States exceed- 
ed the aggregate of its five principal 
rivals, Argentina, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada, and Uruguay. The 
United States furnishes about one- 
third of the total meat entering into 
international commerce. 

Up to the present year our imports 
have been negligible. In 1913 the im- 
ports of cattle during the first eight 
months amounted to $5,031,842, as 
compared with $181,145 for the same 
period of 1904. In July, 1913, 642,394 
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lbs. of beef were imported, valued at 
$56,993; in August, 1,151,726 lbs., val- 
ued at $89,204; and in September an 
approximately equal amount. Impor- 
tations have been made from Argen- 


tina and Australia, but a study of 


the statistical situation does not dis- 
close where this country is likely to 
obtain any large quantity of beef for 
any extended period. ; 

Despite the reduction in live stock 
in recent years, the United States still 
has a larger number of food animals 
than any other country in the world. 
Recently thousands of cattle have been 
brought in from Canada, mainly be- 
cause of poor pasturage and partial 
failure of the hay crop there, but this 
movement will have the effect of fur- 
ther reducing Canada’s stock of cattle, 
which has shown a steady decrease, 
amounting to over 11,000 in the past 
five years, and is only about one-ninth 
that of the United States. Argentina 
and Australia are already supplying 
most of the British imports, but the 
Australian colonies are sheep rather 
than cattle countries, and Argentina 
has apparently about reached the lim- 
it of its present cattle resources. Its 
last census showed a decrease in the 
number of cattle. The United States 
will be obliged to bid against England 
and other foreign purchasers of beef, 
which will tend to keep up prices. It 
is to be noted also that the foreign 
beef is not up to the standard in qual- 
ity of our corn-fed beef. 

In view of the change of the United 
States from a beef-exporting to a beef- 
importing country, the Department of 
Agriculture during the year sent in- 
spectors to study the meat conditions 
in South America and Australia. The 
object was to secure first-hand infor- 
mation as to the efficiency of the in- 
spection practiced in those countries, 
with a view to excluding from the 
United States meats produced from 
diseased cattle or slaughtered in un- 
sanitary establishments, or improperly 
refrigerated, packed, or shipped. 

The Department is using every ef- 
fort to increase the domestic produc- 
tion of meat of various kinds. It is 
believed that the farms of this country 
have almost unlimited possibilities for 
live stock production, and that large 
areas not generally profitable for cul- 


tivation might be used for that pur- 


pose. The greatly increased price of 
young cattle is favorable to this, and 
it is contended that cheap pasturage 
and economic feeds can be provided. 
At present, however, the important 
consideration is a good market for 
animals in small numbers. The cen- 
tral market, which suits the rancher 
and feeder, does not suit the farmer, 
with whom beef production is a side 
line rather than a main issue, and 
who therefore needs a local market. 

The present deficiencies are due 
largely to important changes in our 
system of cattle raising, and several 
preliminary adjustments of farm econ- 
omy are necessary before the produc- 
tion of meat animals can be made a 
source of positive profit in the more 
settled regions. The large packing 
establishments have monopolized and 
centralized the business of slaughter- 
ing cattle, so that there is little com- 
petition in buying the farmer’s stock, 
and small shipments are at a special 
disadvantage. These packers are now 
concerned for the future supply of 
beef for their abattoirs. The Ameri- 
can Meat Producers’ Association at a 
meeting in September voted a _half- 
million dollars to be used to encour- 
age cattle production, by ways and 
means to be devised later. It urged 
that there should be more legislation 
to prevent losses of live stock by dis- 
eases, and that the meat inspection 
regulations should be revised to pre- 
vent the loss of meat at abattoirs by 
the enforcement of unduly severe in- 
spection rules. (See also Live Stock, 
infra.) 

Silo Building—The silo has long 
been a recognized part of the farm 
equipment in the eastern and central 
states, but in the past few years has 
spread rapidly in the West. In the 
drier regions where the uncertainties 
of the climate, and especially lack of 
timely rains, makes maturity of crops 
doubtful, it has provided a means of 
saving feed which would otherwise be 
lost. Saccharin and non-saccharin 
sorghums and even Indian corn can 
be grown with a view to ensiling if 
they do not mature. The silo is thus 
an insurance against an unfavorable 
season in these regions, and enables a 
relatively large amount of feed to be 
produced on a given tract. In the 
dry-farming regions the silo is rap- 
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idly coming into use, and coupled with 
dairying on a small scale is recognized 
as one of the most promising and sure 
means of winning a living on these 
lands. 

There has been unusual activity in 
this direction in the past year, and 
farmers are being instructed and aid- 
ed financially in providing this new 
means of storing crops. In some sec- 
tions of the dry region farmers are 
excavating silos in the ground, lined 
with cement, which they are able to 
construct themselves at small expense. 
These are proving satisfactory and 
save the expense of an elevator or 
blower in filling, although the silage 
must be lifted out. So great is the 
interest in silo building that several 
of the states, notably Nebraska and 
Oklahoma, have had under consid- 
eration provisions to enable the state 
to loan money to farmers for that 
purpose. 

Camphor Growing in Florida—An 
interesting experiment in the estab- 
lishment of a new industry on a com- 
mercial scale is the attempt of a pri- 
vate firm in camphor growing on a 
plantation of about 900 acres in Flor- 
ida. The trees have been grown as 
hedge rows and gave their first crop 
this year. The rows are wide enough 
apart to allow a traction engine to 
run between, with which the limbs 
are sheared off diagonally and then 
conveyed to the mill, where they are 
crushed or ground, and the camphor 
and other products distilled off by 
live steam, These products are then 
separated by fractional distillation. 
The result is said to have been such 
as to indicate a commercial success. 


DAIRYING 
E. W. Morss 


The Price of Milk.—Investigations 
by the Department of Agriculture 
shows that’ the average price paid 
farmers for the milk delivered to 26 
of the leading cities of the United 
States was 3.565 cents per quart, 
ranging from 2.904 cents, the price 
paid in St. Paul, Minn., to 4.437 
cents, paid in Washington, D. C. Al- 
ough these prices are somewhat 
er than five or six years ago, the 
in the price paid the pro- 


ducer has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in price of feed stuffs and farm 
labor, the two items which make up 
about 80 per cent. of the cost of pro- 
duction. More stringent regulations 
governing the production of milk have 
also added considerably to the cost, 
but milk still remains an economical 
food as compared with many other 
staple food products. ‘Lhe price of 
milk to the consumer has advanced 
less rapidly in the past 20 years than 
has the price of the four great food 
staples, eggs, wheat flour, round steak 
and bacon. ‘ 

Medical Milk Commissions.—The 
movement for the production of ‘“‘cer- 
tified milk” dates from 1889, and has 
done much to improve the quality of 
market milk. 
missions organized to establish correct 
clinical standards of purity for cow’s 
milk and to provide for milk inspec- 
tion, The milk produced under their 
supervision is known as “certified 
milk,” and amounts to about one- 
half of one per cent. of the local milk 
supply of the country, ‘he price to 
the consumer varies in different cities 
from 10 to 20 cents per quart, being 
on the average about 6.4 cents per 
quart more than ordinary market 
milk. This high price prevents the 
use of certified milk in large quan- 
tities by poor people, yet there would 
be a greater demand for it if consum- 
ers were taught to appreciate the ex- 
tra value of milk produced under san- 
itary conditions. Unfortunately, there 
area few dairymen who sell their 
product under the name of certified 
milk, but who have no connection 
with the commissions. The state of 
New York has passed a law for regu- 
lating the sale of certified milk. 

Cow Testing Associations. — The 
first cow testing association in the 
United States was formed in 1905. 
On July 1, 1913, there were 120 of 
these associations, 60 of which were 
formed during the fiscal year just end- 
ed. These associations tested over 
2,500 herds containing 47,150 cows. 
Besides these associations there are 
others which have been formed in con- 
nection with agricultural high schools, 
where no charge is made for testing. 
Although the value of these associa- 
tions has been demonstrated in 25 
states, the United States is still be- 
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hind the leading dairy countries of 
Europe in this work. 

Storage Butter—According to the 
figures of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Department of Agriculture, 157,000,- 
000 Ibs. of butter are stored every 
year at a cost of aboyt .571 cent per 
pound per month. This butter, which 
is kept in storage about 4.43 months 
on the average, was found to equalize 
prices and was an advantage to con- 
sumers by. providing a commodity out 
of the natural production season. 

The Dairy Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has made several 
reports of extensive investigations on 
the effect of storing butter at various 
temperatures, the keeping quality as 
affected by different methods of manu- 
facture, and the cause of the metallic 
or fishy flavor of storage butter. 

Dairy Legislation—The state legis- 
latures enacted more than the usual 
amount of legislation in regard to the 
production, sale, distribution and 
adulteration of milk and its products. 
Minnesota led all other states in this 
respect, as laws were passed prohibit- 
ing the use of neutralizers or preserva- 
tives, such as viscogen, lime and borax 
in milk or its products; prohibiting 
manufacture and sale of oleo in sem- 
blance of natural butter; defining the 
acid limit of eream; preventing unjust 
discrimination in the sale of milk; 
regulating the branding of butter and 
cheese; prohibiting the operation of 
unclean creameries; and restricting 
shipments of cream in common con- 
tainers to 65 miles. This last law was 
tested by the state courts and found 
to be unconstitutional. ; 

Conflicting opinions have been ren- 
dered during the year by two Federal 
courts on the right of the Secretary 
of Agriculture or the Secretary of the 
Treasury to fix a legal standard of 
16 per cent. water in butter; the ques- 
tion is to be submitted to the Su- 
preme Court for final settlement: 

A decision of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia placed 


- milk under the Pure Food and Drugs 


Act, which is administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Underwood Tariff Act placed 
fresh milk and cream and preserved 
or condensed milk on the free list. The 
tariff on butter and its substitutes 
was reduced from six cents to three 
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cents per pound and cheese from 32 
per cent. to 20 ad valorem. 

Dairying in Foreign Countries.— 
Dairying is increasing in importance 
in Argentina. One concern in Buenos 
Ayres makes 2,000,000 lbs. of butter 
per year, one-fourth of which is sent 
to London. For the first time in her 
history Argentina sent butter to the 
United States. Siberia has also sent 
a few small shipments of butter to 
this country. There was a decrease 
of exports of butter from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand to Great 
Britain. This deficiency was supplied 
largely from Denmark, Russia and 
France. The United States exported 
practically nothing. As compared 
with the previous year, England im- 
ported more cheese from New Zealand 
and less from Canada. Early in the 
year Australia adopted new standards 
for the quality of export butter. 
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LIVE STOCK 
Kk. W. Morse 


Domestic Beef Supply.—As in 1912, 
there was a shortage in all kinds of 
meat animals. The severe drought in 
the Southwest materially reduced the 
yield of corn and also the supply of 
grass-fed beef. The high price of corn 
sent many animals to the block in 
an unfinished condition. A high level 
of prices of cattle on the hoof pre- 
vailed, with a wide Spread between 
common and finished steers. 

The loss of cattle from exposure and 
disease, though amounting to nearly 
two million in numbers, was much less 
than in 1912. The receipts of cattle 
at six of the principal live stock 
markets for the first nine months of 
1913 was very slightly in excess of 
the receipts for the same period of 
1912, but a decrease of nearly 10 per 
cent. as compared with 1911. ‘The 
exports of live cattle for the fiscal 
year 1913 amounted to only 24,714, a 
decline from about 600,000 sinee 1905. 
The meat products formerly exported 
included immense quantities of beef, 
but are now confined chiefly to bacon, 
hams, and lard. 

New Sources of Meat.—Continued 
high prices for mutton, pork, and 
pork products, as well as for heef, have 
caused so serious a situation that 
numerous projects are under way for 
encouraging home production and for 
importing from other countries, The 
dwindling live stock traffie has caused 
the railroads to restore the feeding-in- 
transit privilege of former days. so 
that cattle and sheep can arrive at 
market in better condition and pre- 
vent an unnecessary waste. The ef- 
forts in the codperative Shipping of 
live stock in Minnesota inaugurated 
several years ago have heen go gue- 
cessful that the movement has spread 
to other states. One association 
claims to have made a saving of $8,- 
00 to its members in one year. Un- 
til the present year our meat imports 
have been so negligible that they were 


not listed separately in the commerce 
returns, although for some years many 
feeding and stock cattle have been re- 
ceived from Canada and Mexico. Wor 
the first time shipments of fresh beef 
were made from Australia to San 
Francisco and, from Argentina to 


North Atlantic ports. It is announced 


that regular lines of refrigerator ships 
will be organized to take care of this 
traffic in the future. 

It has taken nearly all the surplus 
meat of the southern hemisphere to 
supply English and Continental mar- 
kets with meat formerly furnished by 
the United States. Large shipments 
of cattle on the hoof came from Oan- 
ada immediately after the Underwood 
Tariff Act went into effect in October, 
but this will still further reduce this 
source of supply. The experts in the 
Department of Agriculture declare 
that our home supply of meat can be 
greatly increased by a better use of 
our pastures and waste lands (Karm- 
ers’ Bull. 560). In October the De- 
partment of Agriculture issued regu- 
lations governing the inspection of 
imported meat and meat products, 
They provide for ante-mortem and 
post-mortem inspection in the coun- 
tries where slaughtered, as well as 
inspection at ports of entry. After 
entry foreign meats are placed on the 
same basis as domestic meats. ‘The 
new tariff placed fresh meat, bacon, 
ham, raw wool, and eges on the free 
list, and reduced the tariff on live 
animals from 20 to 10 per cent. ad 
valorem. (See also A griculture, su- 
pra. ) 

Pure-Bred Stock.—The Department 
of Agriculture has provided means for 
protecting buyers of pure-bred animals 
from deception when purchasing im- 
ported stock. Every imported animal 
whose pedigree has been verified must 
bear the red stamp of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry on the pedigree cer- 
tifieate. The embargo which had ex- 
isted since June 25, 1912, on live stock 
from the British Islands to the United 
States, because of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, was removed early in the year, 
and was followed by a considerable 
shipment of pure-bred animals, 'The 
new regulations concerning the impor- 
tation of horses provide for an official 
statement certifying that no case of 
dourine, glander,  farey, epizodtic 
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lymphangitis or mange has occurred 
in the localities where the horses have 
been for the last 12 months. During 
the year the first volume of the Ara- 
bian National Stud Book was issued. 
The National Horse Breeding Associ- 
ation was also tormed in order to de- 
velop a strain of American horses, 
Arabian stallions being selected for 
foundation stock, and these to be 
mated with the best types now, in the 
United States, 

, Sheep.—The winter of 1912-13 was 
a good one for the western sheep feed- 
ers; approximately one and one-halt 
millions of sheep were fattened in 
Colorado, the Arkansas Valley and the 
North Platte region alone. Because 
of the shortage of beef and pork, good 
prices were obtained in the spring in 
spite of the large number marketed, 
and unusually high prices prevailed 
in August, followed by a heavy run ot 
sheep at Chicago and Omaha in the 
fall. Though the consumption of lamb 
is inereasing, there is less and less de- 
mand for heavy mutton. ‘his causes 
a tendency to put the industry on a 
lamb and ewe basis. ‘There is also 
a tendency in the trans-Missouri re- 
gion for teeders to make beef rather 
than either lamb or mutton. ‘lhe new 
tariff law will naturally turn breed- 
ers from fine wool to the mutton 
breeds. 

Live Stock Abroad.—The official 
statistics of Canada show that on 
July 1, as compared with the previ- 
ous year, there were moderate in- 
creases in the number of horses, milch 
cows, sheep, and beef cattle, and a 
slight decrease in pigs. 

There is at present great activity 
in nearly all branches of the live 
stock industry in Argentina. ‘lhough 
large areas have recently come under 
the plow, much of this land will even- 
tually be sowed to alfalfa, which 
means more cattle. ‘the sheep indus- 
try is expanding rapidly in what was 
formerly Patagonia and in the central 
plateaus of Brazil. 

In Great Britain the decline in im- 
ports of live animals has been bal- 
anced to a large extent by an increase 
of dressed meat imports. ‘lhe de- 
crease in supplies from the United 
States has been met by increases from 
Argentina, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. In order to promote the live 
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stock industry at home, the Board 
of Agriculture of Great Britain has 
undertaken to assist farmers by pur- 
chasing high class bulls, stallions, and 
boars, charging farmers the same low 
fees as are usually paid for the use 
of sires of inferior types. he Board 
will also assist in the keeping of milk 
records, 

The latest census reports from Ger- 
many show considerable decreases in 
cattle, swine, sheep, and goats since 
1907, and a slight decrease in other 
kinds of stock, In Hungary there is 
a high percentage of increase in num- 
bers of swine, but a decrease in other 
domestic animals, the largest decrease 
being that of sheep. 

The wool clip in Australia amount- 
ed to 1,804,801 bales, which was con- 
siderably less than in 1912, due to 
drought and a heavy mortality among 
the sheep. The Australian Common- 
wealth is arranging to take charge of 
the slaughtering, freezing, and sale of 
meats in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the meat trust’s controlling 
prices. 
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American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
sociation.—The semicentennial of the 
American Veterinary Medical Asso- 


Grazing 
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ciation, held in New York City from 
Sept. 1 to 5, in which city it was 
organized 50 years ago, marks an 
important epoch in the history of 
veterinary medicine, The more nota- 
ble advances made were referred to 
by Dr. J. R. Mohler in his presiden- 
tial address. ‘The officers elected for 
the ensuing year are: president, Dr. C. 
J. Marshall of Philadelphia; secre- 
tary, Dr. N. 8. Mayo of Chicago; treas- 
urer, Dr. G. R. White of Nashville. 
The Association of Veterinary Facul- 
ties and Examining Boards of North 
America also held sessions during the 
convention. In Canada Dr. Fred Tor- 
rance was appointed veterinary di- 
rector-general to the Government; 
vice Dr. J. G. Rutherford resigned. 

Federal Regulation of Biologic Prod- 
ucts.—An Act of Congress approved 
March 4 authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to promulgate regula- 
tions governing the preparation, sale, 
barter, exchange, shipment, and im- 
portation of viruses, serums, toxins, 
and analogous products intended for 
use in the treatment of domestic ani- 
mals,and such regulations were drawn 
up and became effective on July 1. 
This will do much to standardize such 
preparations and prevent the gale 
of fraudulent products. 

Hog Cholera.—The ravages of this 
disease were felt throughout the West, 
and especially was this true in Iowa, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska, The 
sum of $75,000, appropriated by Con- 
gress for demonstrating the possi- 
bility of eradicating hog cholera, be- 
came available on Duly 1, and work 
was commenced in Iowa. Recent 
work dealing with the occurrence of 
organisms in the blood and tissues 
of cholera hogs, in which improved 
apparatus, including the ultramicro- 
scope and ultra filter, have been used, 
has cast much light on the subject. 

Tuberculosis.—Experiments at the 
Virginia Experiment Station with the 
Bang system of eradication, which 
consists in isolating reacting animals, 
taking their calves away at birth and 
feeding on pasteurized milk or with 
milk from healthy cows, and with 
them building up a new healthy herd, 
proved to be financially impractica- 
ble. The expense and inconvenience 
of maintaining a separate herd and 
the. constant danger of reinfection of 


the healthy herd from this source 
were found to be too great to make 
the method practicable, except possi- 
bly with very valuable pure-bred ani- 
mals, ae 

An important report on avian 
tuberculosis was issued by the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station. This dis- 
ease of fowls, which has become of 
large economic importance, is wide- 
spread in its distribution. In fowls, 
as in mammals, it is an insidious 
disease, not making itself apparent 
in the infected bird until it is far 
advanced, when the bird may for 
some time have been giving off tu- 
berele bacilli which may infect 
healthy members of the flock. On 
account of its slow progress in indi-- 
vidual birds and through the flock, 
it does not attract attention until 
widespread infection has occurred. 
The birds in which symptoms appear 
are usually over one year old, but 
feeding experiments have shown that 
young chickens are easily infected. 
Unlike mammalian tuberculosis, 
avian tuberculosis is a disease pri- 
marily of the digestive cavity rather 
than of the lungs and- neighboring 
lymph glands. As in bovine tuber- 
culosis, the commerce in diseased 
fowls is the great means of spread- 
ing the disease. The causative or- 
ganism is differentiated from the bo- 
vine and human bacilli by the ease 
of isolation, rapid growth on media, 
and its appearance on solid media. 
Avian tubercular tissues fed to hogs 
have caused tubercular lesions suffi- 
cient to cause the herd to he con- 
demned for food. Human tubercle 
bacilli fed to fowls during a period 
of three months failed to produce the 
disease. There is said to be little 
reason for believing that the disease 
in fowls has a hygienic significance 
for man, : 

Splenetic or Texas Fever and Tick 
Eradication. — An appropriation of 
$325,000 was made by Congress for 
the continuation of the work of erad- 
icating the cattle tick, which trans- 
mits Texas fever. On March 1, 20,000 
sq. miles and on Sept. 1, 9,191 8q. 
miles, or a total of nearly 30,000 sq. 
miles, were released from quarantine, 
the cattle tick having been eradicated 
from this area. Since the work of 
eradication was taken up in 1906, 
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193,395 sq. miles out of the 741,551 
sq. miles infested have been cleaned 
of the cattle tick and released from 
quarantine. 4 

Equine Piroplasmosis.— The’ first 
record of the occurrence of this dis- 
ease in America was made by Dr. 8. 
T. Darling in Panama. The disease 
appears to be endemic in the interior 
among native horses and transmitted 
by the tropical horse tick, Dermacen- 
tor nitens. Piroplasms were success- 
fully cultivated in vitro. 

Contagious Abortion. — Investiga- 
tions of this disease have been con- 
tinued and it has been found that 
earbolic acid fed in solution or in- 
jected hypodermically, and methylene 
blue administered by mouth, have a 
valuable preventive and curative ac- 
tion. Not only is this disease com- 
monly met with among dairy cows, 
but mares are similarly affected. In- 
vestigations by Good and Corbett at 
the Kentucky Experiment Station 
have shown that the disease in the 
mare is caused by an organism differ- 
ent from that in. the cow, to which 
they have given the name Bacillus 
abortivus equinus. These investigat- 
ors state that in some seasons as 
many as 70 per cent. of the mares in 
some studs in Kentucky have aborted, 
and that in that state alone the loss 
from this source has run into millions 
of dollars. 

Infectious Bulbar Paralysis.—This 
Old World disease, also known as 
pseudorabies and Aujesky’s disease, 
has been reported to occur in several 
states in South America, this being 
the first record of its occurrence in 
America. 

Sheep Measles. — Investigations 
made by Ransom as a result of re- 
ports from Federal meat inspectors 
of the frequence of tapeworm cysts in 
sheep have shown the damage to be 
caused by Cysticercus ovis, the inter- 
mediate stage of a dog tapeworm, 
Tenia ovis. This cysticercus is the 
source of considerable loss to west- 
ern sheep men. Some 17,000 of the 
sheep slaughtered under Federal su- 
pervision during the year 1912 prior 
to Dec. 1, were affected with measles, 
those badly infested being condemned. 

Curative Drugs.—Neosalvarsan ad- 
ministered intravenously was found 
to cure horses suffering from epi- 
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zootic lymphangitis, and salvarsan to 
cure animals affected with dourine. 
Experiments with salvarsan in treat- 
ing contagious pneumonia give fur- 
ther evidence of its curative effect 
when employed in treating this dis- 
ease. 
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DISEASES OF PLANTS 
Watter H. Evans 


The American Phytopathological 
Society met in conjunction with the 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Cleveland, O., Dec. 31, 1912, 
to Jan. 3, 1913. A symposium on 
the international aspect of plant dis- 
eases was a feature of the joint pro- 
gramme. 

Legislation—The Plant Quarantine 
Act of Aug. 20, 1912, was amended to 
permit the U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture to secure material for experi- 
mental and scientific purposes. Modi- 
fied regulations for carrying out this 
Act became effective July 1, 1913. 
On account of restrictions placed by 
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many countries on the importation of 
plants, the Board of Agriculture of 
ureat Britain recently adopted a plan 
to tacilitate admission of nursery 
stock into other countries. Canada 
and Scotland provide for the inspec- 
tion of plants intended for shipment 
to the United States. An ordinance 
regarding the importation of plants 
has been promulgated in ‘lobago and 
‘Trinidad. 

Non-Parasitic Diseases, — Averna- 
Sacea claims that chlorosis in grapes, 
citrus, and coffee trees in Brazil is 
due to a lack of magnesium and not 
to an insuflicient supply of iron, as 
others report. Bunzel tound a large 
increase of oxidases in leaves of sugar 
beets affected with curly top. A num- 
ber of investigators have reported 
upon the pathological effect of smoke, 
gases, and dust from industrial works. 
Grossenbacher claims that crown rot 
of fruit trees is primarily due to win- 
ter injury loosening the bark near the 
ground, Allard has stated that the 
mosaic disease of tobacco, usually at- 
tributed to a filterable virus, is prob- 
ably due to an active living organism. 

Rusts and Other Diseases of Grain. 
—Numerous investigators have re- 
ported upon the heterecious rust 
fungi, and the alternate generations 
of quite a number have been discoy- 
ered within the past year. A consid- 
erable number of apparently unat- 
tached forms have also been reported 
upon. The existence of biological 
races within some of the species of 
Puccinia seems definitely established. 
Orton, studying some hetereecious fun- 
gi, concludes that there is a close rela- 
tionship between the genera Puccinia 
and Uromyces. A disease of wheat 
and rye, called foot disease, attributed 
to attacks of several fungi, among 
them Ophiobolus graminis, has caused 
considerable loss in Hurope. Several 
species of Fusarium have been re- 
ported as destructive to cereals in 
several regions. ‘lhe timothy rust, 
Puccinia graminis, is said by Johnson 
to be spreading in the United States. 
Bolley has given additional data to 
substantiate his claim that diminished 
yields of grain are due to soil and seed 
infestation and not to the depletion 
of chemical elements from the soil, 
and Jachewski and Schaffnit have of- 
fered corroborative evidence. Eriks- 


son claims that the presence of rust 
pustules on grain, reported by Olive, 
Prichard, and others, is of no sig- 
nificance in connection with crop in- 
fection. Three distinct species of 
Helminthosporium are reported to 
cause diseases of barley in Wisconsin. 

Chestnut Bark Disease.—This dis- 
ease is known to occur from Merri- 
mack County, N. H., to Albemarle 
County, Va., and westward to Liy- 
ingston County, N. Y.; Warren and 
Somerset Counties, Pa.; and Randolph 
County, W. Va. The control work be- 
gun in Pennsylvania has been brought 
to an end by the Governor vetoing the 
appropriation, considering the amount 
given the Chestnut Blight Commission 
as wholly inadequate. ‘he Hederal 
appropriation of $80,000 for a study 
ot the disease and means for its cop- 
trol has been continued. <A study of 
the fungus has shown it belongs to 
the genus Endothia, and the name 
now given it is Hndothia parasitica, 
or . gyrosa parasitica if it is consid- 
ered a variety of a widely distributed 
species. A non-parasitic form has re- 
cently been found near Connellsville, 
Pa. A chestnut blight which resem- 
bles that causing so much loss in the 
eastern United States has recently 
been found in China, and this, appar- 
ently confirms the belief that Hndo- 
thia parasitica is of oriental origin, 
and was introduced on chestnut trees 
imported from China or Japan, s 

White Pine Blister Blight.—This 
European disease continues to give 
concern to pathologists in this coun- 
try. The Cronartium form on the 
currant, especially on black currants, 
is known to occur in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New York, and dur- 
ing the past year the Peridermium 
form of the fungus was found on a 
white pine tree of considerable size 
in New York. ; 

Potato Diseases.—The leaf roll, leaf 
curl, and black wart diseases of po- 
tatoes continue to be of great inter- 
est in Europe. The leaf roll disease, 
the silver seurf due to Spondylocla- 
dium atrovirens, and the powdery scab 
caused by Spongospora subterranea of 
Europe are all reported as having 
been found in the United States. 
Studies by Riehm have shown that 
the spores of the late blight- fungus, 
Phytophthora infestans, are carried 
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by rain to a depth of 12 to 15 em. 
and infect the tubers, causing their 
rotting. While spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture has proved very. effi- 
cient in controlling potato diseases in 
the United States, less satisfactory 
results have been reported from Aus- 
tralia, where the late blight has be- 
come very destructive. White, thin- 
skinned varieties of potatoes are’ said 
to be more susceptible to the disease 
than red, thick-skinned ones, and 
American varieties are more subject 
to attack than those of European ori- 
gin. Two new dry rots of the tubers 
have been described, one by Wilcox, 
due to Fusarium tuberivorum, the 
other by Wollenweber, caused by Fu- 
sarium trichothecioides. 
Miscellaneous Diseases. — Shear, 
Taubenhaus, and others have demon- 
strated that the large number of spe- 
cies of fungi which have been reported 
as causing anthracnose can be reduced 
to a comparatively few valid species. 


' The fungus Gleosporium fructigenum, 


the cause of bitter rot of apples, has 
been shown to be physiologically dif- 
ferent in America and Europe. Fire 
blight is becoming prevalent in or- 
chard nursery stock, according to 
Stewart, and this disease has been 
recently reported in England and Italy 
on pears, apples, and plums. Gid- 
dings and Bartholomew have shown 
that the apple rust associated with 
Gymnosporangium on cedars can be 
controlled by thorough and timely 


‘spraying. The list of host plants of 


Bacterium tumefaciens, the cause of 
crown gall, has been greatly extended 
by investigations in California. Gtis- 
sow has reported the silver leaf, a 
common disease of fruit trees in Ku- 
rope, as of frequent occurrence in 
Canada. A new rot of tomatoes in 
Holland has been described as caused 
by Phytobacter lycopersicum. The 
stem-end root of citrus fruits has been 


found to be due to Phomopsis citri. 


A large number of diseases of tropical 
economic plants have been reported 
during the year, and the list will 
doubtless increase as the flora of the 
tropics is studied. 

Control of Plant Diseases and Fun- 
gicides.—Considerable attention is be- 
ing given to the reduction of losses 
due to plant diseases. A number of 
investigators have reported upon, par- 


tial or complete immunity of certain 
varieties of economic plants against 
fungus attack, and the causes of this 
resistance are being sought. In some 
instances it seems to be associated 
with the nutrition of the plants, in 
others due to the presence of tannin 
in fruits, thick skins, ete. All these 
factors are being taken into consid- 
eration in breeding experiments for 
resistance. Trials of many new fungi- 
cides have been made and the relative 
efficiency of others compared. Bor- 
deaux mixture seems still to be pre- 
ferred, although for some apple and 
peach diseases lime-sulphur mixtures 
have given very good results. Accord- 
ing to Ewert, Bordeaux mixture, in 
addition to protecting plants against 
fungus attack, has a beneficial effect 
during periods of drought and strong 
sunshine. In treating grain for smut 
attacks, soaking the seed in cool water 
for several hours and then in hot wa- 
ter, 45 to 52 deg. C., for 10 to 15 
minutes has been found to give almost 
complete immunity from attack, with- 
out injury to the germination of the 
seed. Miiller-Thurgau has shown that 
the downy mildew of grapes attacks 
the leaves through their lower sur- 
faces almost exclusively, and spraying 
should be directed against these sur- 
faces. Vermorel and Dantony claim 
that the addition of gelatin to acid 
copper fungicides and casein to alka- 
line ones greatly increases their ad- 
hesiveness. Hawkins found that con- 
centrated calcium hydroxide used in 
making Bordeaux mixture increased 
its efficiency. Pantanelli claims the 
polvsulphide of barium and zine with 
sodium superior to any other fungi- 
cide tested for the control of peach- 
leaf curl. 
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on plant diseases are: 
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ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY . 
W. A. Hooker 


Quarantines Against Injurious In- 
sects.—Under the authority given by 
the national Plant Quarantine Act of 
1912, a quarantine was maintained 
against the Mediterranean fruit fly 
in Hawaii and the gipsy and brown- 
tail moths in New England, and quar- 
antine was established against the 
Mexican fruit fly (Trypeta ludens) in 
Mexico; the pink bollworm (Gelechia 
gossypiella) in foreign countries, ex- 
cept Lower California, and in Hawaii; 
date palm scales in certain counties 
in California, Arizona, and Texas; 
and the avocado weevil (Heilipus 
lauri) in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. 

Commencing in January, the Re- 
view of Applied Entomology, a new 
journal which gives a summary of the 
current literature from all parts of 
the world that has a bearing on eco- 
nomie entomology, was issued month- 
ly by the Committee of the Imperial 
Bureau of Entomology of Great Brit- 
ain. Series A of each issue of the 
Review deals with insects injurious 
to agriculture and commerce, and 
Series B with insects which dissemi- 
nate disease. 

Necrology—W. F. Kirby of the 
British Museum, author of a large 
number of entomological works on the 
Lepidoptera, Orthoptera, Odonata, 
etc., died Noy. 20, 1912, at the age 
of 68. Peter Cameron, an authority 
on various groups of Hymenoptera, 
including the ichneumon flies, died at 
New Mills, Derbyshire, Dec. 1, 1912, 
at the age of 65. Dr. C. W. Hooker, 
entomologist to the Federal Experi- 
ment Station in Porto Rico, author 
of a work on the Ichnewmon Flies of 
America of the Tribe Ophionini, died 
Feb. 12, at the age of 30. Mary E. 
Murtfeldt of Kirkwood, Mo., well 
known for her entomological writings, 
died Feb. 23, at the age of 65. Sir 
John Lubbock, afterward Lord Ave- 
bury, the author of numerous works 
on insects, died May 28, aged 79. Dr. 
O. M. Reuter, the author of more 
than 500 entomological papers deal- 
ing largely with the Hemiptera, died 
at Abo, Finland, Sept. 2, aged 63. A. 
G. Hammar of the Federal Bureau 
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of Entomology, known for his life- 
history studies, especially of the cod- 
ling moth, grape root worm, and 
grape berry moth, was accidentally 
shot and instantly killed by a friend 
on Oct. 16, while deer hunting in 
New Mexico. Dr. Philip Uhler of the 
Peabody Library, Baltimore, an au- 
thority on the Heteroptera, died Oct. 
21, aged 78. 


Cotton Boll Weevil.—In its north- ~ 


ern spread the weevil has invaded the 
lower two-thirds of Arkansas and the 
southeastern quarter of Oklahoma 
and reached the Tennessee border on 
the north, and Georgia at its south- 
west border in the east; it has con- 
tinued eastward some 50 miles in 
Florida from Holmes County, which 
it reached late in 1912. During the 
year it. was discovered that Thur- 
beria thespesioides, a wild cotton-like 
plant which grows in canyons in Ari- 
zona, is a host plant of this pest. 
Prior to this time cotton has been 
the only known host plant. The im- 
portance of this discovery lies in the 
possible spread of the boll weevil to the 
attack of cotton which is now being 
grown under irrigation in Arizona. 

Gipsy and Brown-Tail Moths.—An 
appropriation of $300,000 for work 
against these pests in codperation with 
several infested states was made by 
Congress for use during the fiscal year 
commencing July 1, 1913. Investiga- 
tions have shown that much can be 
accomplished by the removal from for- 
ests of the species of trees on which 
the young gipsy moth caterpillars sub- 
sist, especially the oaks. While it is 
exceptional for the first-stage cater- 
pillars to develop when their diet 
is confined to pine, hemlock, juniper, 
red cedar, ash, and maple, a large 
percentage of half-grown caterpillars 
will develop on such trees. Experi- 
ments by Burgess have shown that the 
natural spread.of the gipsy moth is 
accomplished mainly through the 
young caterpillars being carried by 
high winds. It was announced that 
over a considerable territory, centering 
a little to the north of Boston, one 
out of every two eggs, caterpillars, or 
pupae of the gipsy moth were de- 
stroyed in 1912 by imported para- 
sites. 

Alfalfa Weevil.—The mountain 
ranges in Utah have not obstructed 


the carabao 


the dispersion of this weevil and it 
has continued to spread in Utah, Wy- 
oming, and Idaho, but has not as yet 
reached beyond their borders. 

Argentine Ant.— This important 
enemy of field crops, fruits, stored 
products, household supplies, ete., 
first discovered in this country at 
New Orleans in 1891, has continued 
to spread and colonies are now known 
to be established as far as the Louisi- 
ana border to the west, at Meridian 
and Vicksburg on the north, and at 
Mabile on the east. 

Potato Tuber Moth.—This moth, 
which for many years-has been the 
worst potato pest in California, has 
now reached the state of Washington 
and southern Texas, and menaces ad- 
jacent states. During the year a 
Farmers’ Bulletin was issued for the 
purpose of warning potato growers 


and giving general information in re- 


gard to remedies. 

Plant Lice or Aphids.—The studies 

of Dr. Edith M. Patch in Maine have 
shown the woolly apple aphis (Schi- 
genewra lanigera), at least in part, 
to be the progeny of the spring mi- 
grants of Schizoneura americana, 
which produces the leaf curl of the 
elm. Since the danger of injury is 
greatest to nursery stock and young 
orchards, the discovery makes it pos- 
sible to control the injury by remoy- 
ing elm trees from the vicinity of 
nurseries and young orchards, or 
starting such at a distance from elm 
trees. 
' In investigations made in Okla- 
homa of the various predaceous ene- 
mies of the cotton or melon aphis, 
Sanborn has found the larvae and 
adults of certain lady beetles to con- 
sume 400 to 600 aphids within peri- 
ods of 9 to 11 days, while the larva 
of a syrphus fly consumed 458 aphids 
in 11 days, thus emphasizing the im- 
portance of these predators in the 
control of some of our most serious 
pests. 

Stop-Back of the Peach.—Investiga- 


_tions in Virginia and Missouri indi- 


cate that the affection of nursery 
stock, commonly known as “stop- 
back,” is caused by the tarnished 
plant bug (Lygus pratensis). , 
Insects and Disease. — Mitzmain, 
working in the Philippines, has found 
louse 
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bituberculatus) to be an agent in the 
transmission of surra from infected 
to healthy carabaos, and that flies 
of the genus Lyperosia are a means 
of dispersal for this louse. 

The House Fly.—Ransom reported 
the discovery of the house fly (Musca 
domesticana) to be the host for the 
larva of Habronema musce, a nema- 
tode parasite which in the adult stage 
lives in the stomach of the horse. In- 
vestigations by Howard and Clark 
have shown that the house fly can 
carry the virus of infantile paralysis 
in an active state for several days 
upon the surface of its body, and for 
several hours within its gastro-intes- 
tinal tract. 

The Stable Fly.—An outbreak of 
Stomoxys caleitrans occurred in 
North Texas and was the source of 
considerable loss to stock owners. Ex- 
periments have shown that this fly 
may mechanically transmit the causa- 
tive trypanosomes of surra, dourine, 
and sleeping sickness. Investigations 
in pellagrous districts point to the 
stable fly rather than to buffalo gnats 
(Simulidae) as playing a réle in the 
transmission of pellagra. Further in- 
vestigations cast some doubt upon the 
supposed transmission by this fly of 
infantile paralysis. 

Sacbrood of Bees.—Much advance 
has been made during the last few 
years in our knowledge of the diseases 
of the honey bee, especially of the 
important brood diseases. During 
the year Dr. G. F. White, bacteriolo-: 
gist of the Federal Bureau of Ento- 
mology, who has been engaged for a 
number of years in the study of these 
diseases and has previously reported 
upon important studies of the foul 
broods, announced the discovery of a 
filterable virus to be the cause of a 
distinct disease of the brood, which 
has often been mistaken for one of 
the foul broods. To this disease, 
which is known to occur in all of the 
states of the Union but three, the 
name “sacbrood” is given because of 
the characteristic sac-like appearance 
of the larva when removed from the 
cell. 

Insecticides. — Investigations have 
shown that the lime-sulphur wash has 
a decided value as a stomach poison 
for various caterpillars. The use of 


(Hematopinus | flour paste was found to greatly in- 
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crease the efficiency of lime-sulphur 
spray in combating red spiders, as 
well as aiding as a spreader for in- 
secticides. Experiments in New York 
show one pound of zine arsenite to be 
equal in effectiveness to three pounds 
of lead arsenate. When added to cal- 
cium hydrate or Bordeaux mixture, 
zine arsenite caused no injury to ap- 
ple foliage. The severe injury caused 
at times by oils or oil preparations 
when applied to dormant trees led to 
investigations which indicate that 
there is less danger of penetration by 
oil and a consequent injury if the 
applications are made in the spring 
shortly before active growth begins. 
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AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 
H. L. Kynieu? 


Federal Legislation.—The principal 
laws of agricultural interest enacted 
during the year were the Agricultural 
Appropriation Act (see Agriculture, 
infra), which ineluded the McLean 
bill for the protection of migratory 
and insectivorous game birds, an au- 
thorization of a Federal commission 
to study rural credit facilities in Eu- 
rope (see Rural Credits, infra), and a 
provision regulating interstate com- 
merce in virus, serums, etc., for the 
treatment of animal diseases (see Dis- 
eases of Live Stock, supra); an 
amendment to the Sundry Civil Ap- 
propriation Act prohibiting the -use 
of certain funds for the prosecution of 
farmers’ organizations (see I, Ameri- 
can History); the Tariff Act, which 
removed the duties from a large num- 
ber of farm products, and materially 
reduced those of many others (see I, 
American History); and an amend- 
ment to the Food and Drugs Act of 
1906, requiring the labeling of most 
package goods manufactured or im- 
ported after Sept. 3, 1914, to show the 
approximate net quantity of their 
contents. 

Agricultural Extension and Voca- 
tional Education—The Lever bill, 
carrying an annual appropriation of 
about $3,500,000 per annum to the 
states for the maintenance of agricul- 
tural extension work through their 
agricultural colleges, which passed the 
House in 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 
467), failed of enactment in the Sixty- 
second Congress after the Senate had 
substituted for it, by a vote of 31 to 
30, the text of the Page bill, a much 
more comprehensive measure, which 
also included large Federal appropria- 
tions for vocational education and 
branch experiment stations. The Lever 
bill was reintroduced in the Sixty- 
third Congress in somewhat modified 
form, in that the work is made co- 
operative with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, with a di- 
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' bond issues. 


rector of codperative agricultural ex- 
tension work therein. The Page bill 
also was reintroduced. A resolution 
providing for thé appointment of a 
commission to consider the need of. 
and report a plan for, Federal aid 
to vocational education was passed 
by the Senate in June, and was the 
unfinished business before the House 
on Noy. 20. ‘ 
Rural Credits in Congress.—Several 
bills were introduced to aid farmers 
to obtain loans on more convenient 
terms than at present. One of these 
proposed a national rural banking 
system, with special rural banks for 
handling farm loans. Another bill 
would permit the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make loans to farmers 
directly, and a third would establish 
a rural credit bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with state sub- 
divisions having authority to approve 
The extension of the 
powers of existing national banks to 
permit loans on farm lands was being 


advocated, as was also the encourage-| 


ment of voluntary farmers’ loan asso- 
ciations similar to those in Europe. 
(See also Rural Credits, infra.) 

State Legislation—The legislatures 
of 42 of the states were in session in 
1913 and agricultural legislation of 
unusual amount and importance re- 
sulted. 

Marketing Farm Products.—Several 
states took up the regulation of sales 
of farm produce on commission and 
other marketing problems. In New 
York, commission merchants must 
now be licensed by the state Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and file bonds of 
$3,000 as a guaranty of honest ac- 
counting on the proceeds of sales. 
Licenses may be revoked on account 
of dishonest practices and violations 
of the Act are also made a misde- 
meanor. A similar law was enacted in 
Michigan and one went into effect in 
Oregon, while Missouri amended its 
laws to require a more stringent ac- 
counting by commission merchants. 
New York also provided for the licens- 
ing and regulation of the business 
transactions of milk contractors. 


Texas appropriated $15,000 to 
gather information on marketing 
methods. Nebraska enacted more 


stringent laws against discrimination 
on the part of elevator companies and 


required railroads to provide addi- 
tional facilities to handle produce. 

Agricultural Codperation and Credit. 
—A constitutional amendment became 
effective Jan. 1, 1913, in Louisiana 
under which trust companies formed 
for the sole purpose of loaning money 
on farm lands are exempted from 
taxation for a ‘period of 20 vears. 
Massachusetts, New York. and Texas 
authorized the formation of agricul- 
tural codperative banks, and Indiana 
that of agricultural codperative asso- 
ciations. General legislation as to co- 
operative associations was enactéd in 
Michigan and Washington. In New 
York an assistant to the state com- 
missioner of agriculture was appoint- 
ed to assist in organizing and main- 
taining agricultural codperative en- 
tervrises. 

County and Other Farm Advisers.— 
No fewer than nine states, namely. 
Michigan. Missouri. Montana. Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire. North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Pennsylvania and Utah, 
authorized counties to emvloy farm 
experts for advisory and demonstra- 
tion work. It most instances, the 
direction of the work was entrusted 
to the state agricultural college in co- 
overation with the Department of Ag- 
riculture. New York and Ohio ex- 
tended powers previously conferred. 
A state Bureau of Farm Development 
was established in Washineton to as- 
sion experts to counties desiring them. 
In California. power to appoint ex- 
nerts was given to irrigation and 
drainage districts. Tllinois and Iowa 
authorized the formation of county 
associations to engage in similar de- 
velopment work. 

Agricultural Education in Schools. 
—Iowa required the teaching of ele- 
mentary agriculture, domestic science, 
and manual training in all public 
schools of the state after July 1, 1915, 
and extended additional aid to con- 
solidated schools teaching these sub- 
jects. Michigan broadened its laws 
relating to county schools of agricul- 
ture. Nebraska granted $1,250,a vear 
to each of the 30 accredited high 
schools offering at least two years of 
high school work and an approved 
normal course in these subjects, and 
also allotted $50 per year to each 
rural school district giving approved 
instruction in association with these 
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high schools. Wisconsin granted $100 
per year to districts maintaining state 
graded schools with special work in 
agriculture. New Jersey authorized 
summer schools in agriculture, home 
economics, and manual training. 

Inspection Laws.—Agricultural in- 
spection work in Ohio was con- 
centrated in an Agricultural Commis- 
sion. In Washington, a state Depart- 
ment of Agriculture took over execu- 
tive duties of this nature, and a 
similar arrangement as to enforce- 
ment of the inspection laws was 
adopted in Maine. 

Laws analogous 
Plant Quarantine Act of 1912 were 
enacted in Missouri, Montana, and 
Oregon. Legislation as to the inspec- 
tion of orchards and nursery stock 
was strengthened in Arkansas, Idaho, 
Nebraska, Ohio, West Virginia; as to 
contagious animal diseases, especially 
hog cholera and bee diseases, in Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming; and as to weed eradication 
in Iowa, Oregon, and Washington. 
New seed inspection laws were enact- 
ed in Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming; and new stallion registra- 
tion laws in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. 

The inspection of food and dairy 
products was broadened in Iowa, 
Michigan, Oregon, and South Dakota 
to require the labeling of package 
goods to show the net quantity; in 
Towa, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wyo- 
ming by requiring sanitary inspection 
of bakeries, canneries, and other food- 
handling concerns; and in Connecti- 
cut, Iowa, Nebraska, and North Da- 
kota by the regulation of cold storage 
practices. Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, and Utah also 
amended their pure food or dairy 
products laws. New codes of weights 
and measures on farm produce were 
adopted or altered in Iowa, Minnesota, 
New York, and Ohio. Maine and 
Montana regulated the size of con- 
tainers for apples, while Utah re- 
quired labeling as to the owner and 
grade of the fruit. 

Other changes in inspection laws 


to the Federal: 


were made in Kansas, Ohio, and Ore- 
gon as to feeding stuffs; Iowa and 
Michigan as to fertilizers; and North 
Dakota and Ohio as to insecticides 
and fungicides. Ohio and New Jersey 
began the inspection of agricultural 
lime, and Michigan the testing of su- 
gar beets at factories. 

Irrigation and Drainage—Kansas 
established a state Board of Irrigation 
with authority to install pumping 
plants and experiment with irriga- 
tion methods and crops, and also al- 
lowed its counties to purchase well- 
drilling machinery. Washington made 
a comprehensive amendment to its 
irrigation laws, and California, Idaho, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore-- 
gon, Utah, and Wyoming more or less 
important changes. 

Vermont authorized municipalities 
to issue bonds with which to make 
long-term loans to farmers for drain- 
age work. In Michigan a constitu- 
tional amendment is to be submitted 
authorizing counties to issue bonds 
for drainage and other means of agri- 
cultural improvement. Massachusetts 
made an initial appropriation of $15,- 
000 for the reclamation of its wet 
lands, and Nevada authorized its coun- 
ties to drain swamp lands dangerous 
to health. Missouri and Washington 
revised their drainage laws in a com- 
prehensive way and changes were 
also made by Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and Utah. 

Miscellaneous. — Washington — pro- 
vided for the establishment of agri- 
cultural development districts to as- 
sist especially in utilizing cut-over or 
otherwise unimproved lands. An- 
other law exempted fruit trees from 
taxation. Michigan exempted for four 
years cut-over and wild lands being 
brought under cultivation. 

A Philippine law appropriated about 
$200,000 for the establishment and 
maintenance of colonies and planta- 
tions on public lands under a five-year 
homestead system. Another act au- 
thorized the establishment of a series 
of stations for instruction and dem- 
onstration purposes. 

New Hampshire established a De- 
partment of Agriculture, Montana a 
Department of Agriculture and Pub- 
licity, Ohio an Agricultural Commis- 
sion, and California a Viticultural 
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Commission. Iowa encouraged the 
formation of dairy and beef cattle 
associations. ; 

The Board of Agriculture of North 


at cost to farmers. Utah placed a 
special tax on domestic animals to 
provide bounties on wild animals. 
Massachusetts towns and cities 


Carolina was authorized to quarry}; were authorized to appoint bird 
lime with convict labor and sell it| wardens. 
HORTICULTURE 


E. J. GLASSON 


Crop Conditions.—With some local 
exceptions, 1913 was an off year for 
commercial horticulture. A freeze in 
January reduced the California citrus 
crop to about 5,500,000 boxes, as 
compared with the short crop of 12,- 
000,000 boxes in 1912. On the other 
hand, Florida with a banner citrus 
crop of over 8,500,000 boxes welcomed 
the opportunity to enter into markets 
previously supplied by California. 
Belated spring frosts, an extended 
summer drought, and numerous in- 
sect pests kept most crops below nor- 
mal, both in the United States and 
Canada. The apple crop in this coun- 
try was estimated at about 27,000,- 
000 bbl., as compared with 41, TO. 
000 bbl., the revised figures for 1912. 
The peach and grape crops were also 
greatly reduced. The Department of 
Agriculture estimated the Irish potato 
crop at 325,000,000 bu., as compared 
with the final yield of 420,000,000 
bu. in 1912. The onion crop was 
about 2,000,000 bu. below the 1912 
yield of 6,647,500 bu. Dried and 
canned fruit and vegetable packs were 
generally short, and were being called 
for in Europe, where crop production 
likewise suffered from inclement 
weather conditions. 

Export Trade—In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913, the United 
States exported $6,924,883 worth 
more of fruits, vegetables, and nuts, 
and imported $9,940,728 worth less of 
these | ides than in 1912. The ex- 
port res are: fruits, $36,345,517; 
Rartatles, $7,353,537; nuts, $733,585. 
The import figures are: fruits, $28,- 
657,084; vegetables, $11,358,761; nuts, 
$13,965,569. Fresh apples to the value 
of $7,898,634 were exported in 1913, 
as compared with $5,409,946 in 1912. 
There was a general increase in ex- 
ports of dried and canned fruits and 
vegetables. The potato import de- 
ereased from $7,168,627 in 1912 to 
$303,214 in 1913, and will continue 


antine,’ infra). Of the total fruit 
imports, bananas alone amounted to 
$14,484,258. The United States now 
imports annually over $1,000,000 
worth of preserved mushrooms, large- 
ly from France. 

Potato Quarantine.— The Federal 
Horticultural Board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture de- 
cided to continue indefinitely the quar- 
antine declared against foreign pota- 
toes in 1912 on account of the potato 
wart or black scab, which has thus 
far not appeared in this country. This 
disease is considered by plant patholo- 
gists to be so dangerous that should 
it get’ into our potato- growing dis- 
tricts the effect upon the industry 
would be little short of a national ca- 
lamity. The quarantine does not ex- 
clude potatoes from Bermuda _ or 
Canada (see also Hconomice Entomol- 
ogy, supra). 

Frost Prediction.—The Weather 
Bureau of the Department of Agri- 
culture now has about 75 special 
meteorological stations that aye main- 
tained as adjuncts to the work of the 
forecaster in making special frost pre- 
dictions for the fruit, truck, vineyard, 
and cranberry interests of the various 
portions of the country. In North 
Carolina numerous “orchard” stations 
have been established, and a special 
investigation is being made of the 
thermal belts along the Blue Ridge 
Mountains that are particularly fa- 
vorable for the development of fruit 
interests, owing to their practical im- 
munity from damaging frosts. 

Potato Culture.—In the Irish potato 
investigations of the Department of 
Agriculture it has been found that 
practically all European varieties, 
even when free from disease, are unfit 
for culture in the United States as 
compared to the best of our own. 
The hill-selection and _ tuber-unit 
method of breeding potatoes for main- 
taining the vegetative vigor and pro- 


small indefinitely (see “Potato Quar-! ductivity of our standard sorts has 
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been improved and has given remark- 
able results in some regions where 
crop failures have been a severe blow 
to the potato industry. 

Tea Culture——The culture of Amer- 
ican tea has been developed to the ex- 
tent that an annual demonstration 
crop yielding 14,000 to 16,000 Ibs. of 
high-grade tea finds a ready market 
in competition with imported teas. 

Drug Plants.—As a result of inves- 
tigations with drug plants and related 
crops the culture of golden seal and 
paprika peppers has been successfully 
established in this country. Cam- 
phor culture has been introduced in 
Florida with results sufficiently prom- 
ising to attract private capital on an 
extensive scale (see also Agriculture, 
supra). 

Ginseng.—In Farmers’ Bulletin 551 
of the Department of Agriculture. on 
“The Cultivation of American Gin- 
seng,” Walter Van Fleet sums up the 
future prospects of this much ex- 
ploited industry as follows: 


Under the present conditions of pro- 
duction ginseng offers attractive possi- 
bilities to patient cultivators who are 
in sympathy with the limitations of 
growth and the slow development of 
woodland plants in general, and who 
are willing to make a material outlay 
with only scanty returns in view for 
Several years to come, but it holds out 
little inducement for inexperienced grow- 
ers looking for quick profits from a small 
investment. 


A Parasite for the San José Scale — 
As a result of extensive investiga- 
tions during the past three or four 
years, H. A. Surface, State Zodlogist 
of Pennsylvania, has announced the 
discovery of several hymenopterous 
parasites that have effectively cleaned 
up the San José scale in many seri- 
ously infested Pennsylvania orchards. 
As an outcome of this work, Dr. Sur- 
face states: 


We can now say that we know that 
the San José scale can be kept in check 
by natural enemies, and that at best it 
will have its periods of increase and 
depression at intervals, the same as 
other insects, instead of Sweeping every- 
thing before it, as it has done in this 
state during the past decade and a half. 
Going to the edges of the parasitized 
and unparasitized districts we are able 
to get parasites in abundance, and send 
these and the living but parasitized 
scale to regions where the parasites have 
not already reached. ; 


A New Orange Separator—Farly in 
the year Ethan Allen Chase of River- 


side, Cal., invented a successful de- 
vice for the separation of frozen or- 
anges from sound fruit, and then gave 
the patent to the public by having 
it issued in the name of the Govern- 
ment. Instead of the expensive alco- 
hol bath, which is the basis of other 
successful separators, this device uses 
water. The water is forced through a 
zine-lined chamber by means of a 4-in. 
centrifugal pump. When dropped in- 
to the swiftly moving current, the 
sound and unfrosted fruit sinks to a 
greater depth than the lighter and 
damaged fruit. The good fruit passes 
out at a point where it can be con- 
nected up with a grader and delivered 
to the packer. California orange re- 
turns for the year were materially 
increased by this invention. 

The Florists’ Telegraph Delivery.— 
Within the past few years commer- 
cial florists have been developing a 
flourishing organization which is de- 
signed to permit a florist in one city 
to fill orders at any distant point. 
The organization now numbers over 
one hundred members in various’ parts 
of this country and Europe. Orders 
are often given and paid for in this 
country for delivery to tourists in 
Europe, while a buyer may pay for 
flowers in New York and have them 
promptly delivered in San Francisco. 
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walnut culture, including varietal de- 
scriptions and information relative to 
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United States. 
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the care of house and greenhouse 
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—Reports investigations relative to 
light in greenhouses. 
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CONSERVATION 


GEORGE 


Federal Protection of Migratory 
Birds.—The rapidly growing strength 
and aggressiveness of American senti- 
ment in favor of wild-life conserva- 
tion was revealed in 1913 by two 
boldly conceived and successfully exe- 
cuted national movements, and con- 
siderable state legislation, having that 
end in view. The most important re- 
sulting legislation was embodied in 
the “Regulations for the Protection 
of Migratory Birds” by the Federal 
Government. This measure may fair- 
ly be considered more significant in 
its basic principle, as it certainly is 
more far reaching in its effects, than 
any having a similar purpose that 
has ever been enacted into law in 
the United States. 

/This principle is the right of the 
Federal Government to protect migra- 
tory birds, or, as the idea is ex- 
pressed in the “Regulations” which 
have been adopted, “migratory game 
and insectivorous birds which in their 
northern and southern migrations 
pass through or do not remain perma- 
nently the entire year within the bor- 
ders of any state or territory.” Such 
birds, the “Regulations” state, “shall 
hereafter be deemed to be within the 
custody and protection of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and 
shall not be destroyed or taken con- 
trary to regulations herein provided 
therefor.” This idea was first ex- 


pressed (for legislative purposes) in 


a bill introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1904 by George Shi- 
ras, 3d, of Pennsylvania for protec- 
tion of migratory game birds. A 
number of similar bills, relating to 
both game and non-game birds, were 
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mont Agr. Expt. Sta., Bull. 169, 1912.) 
—In the investigations here reported 
the author finds that Montreal musk- 
melons may be successfully grown in 
the northeastern states when properly 
handled. 

THOMPSON, C. H.—‘‘Ornamental Cacti: 
Their Culture and Decorative Value.” 
(U. S. Bur. Plant Industry, Bull. 262, 
1912.) 

TURNER, W.—F'rwits and Vegetables Un- 
der Glass. New York, A. T. De La 
Mare Co., 1912.)—A practical treatise 
on the forcing of fruits and vege- 
hal ay in greenhouses on a commercial 
seale. 


OF WILD LIFE 
GLADDEN 


introduced in Congress during the 
next eight years, on which no action 
was taken. In March, 1912, a move- 
ment was begun for the protection of 
migratory game birds, and in the fol- 
lowing September this campaign was 
supplemented by a second instituted by 
Dr. W. T. Hornaday, director of the 
New York Zoélogical Park, in support 
of the McLean Bill (introduced in 
April by Senator McLean, of Connecti- 
eut) for the protection of insectivo- 
rous migratory birds generally. This 
movement was effectively promoted 
by the New York Zodlogical Society, 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, led by its secretary, Mr. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, the American 
Game Protective and Propagation 
Association, and various other organ- 
izations and individuals. Through 
their efforts the McLean bill was en- 
acted as a rider to the Agricultural 
Appropriation Act approved by Presi- 
ident Taft on March 4. It seems en- 
tirely clear that the success of this 
campaign was due to the effective 
emphasis laid upon the economic value 
of the non-game birds as destroyers of 
inseets which damage crops and foli- 
age. 

A series of regulations formulated 
by the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
in pursuance of this Act, were ap- 
proved by President Wilson on Oct. 1. 
Through them the Federal Govern- 
ment undertakes the guardianship of 
about 600 of the 1,200-odd species 
and sub-species of birds which are 
considered permanent or transient 
residents of the United States. Of 
these, about 400 species are included 
in the category of “migratory insec- 
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tivorous birds,” many of which have 
hitherto been killed annually in great 
numbers as “game” or for food, espe- 
cially in the southern states. All of 
these birds are given absolute pro- 
tection at all times under the new 
regulations. Much more effective pro- 
tection is also given to about 140 
species of “migratory game birds.” 
These include over 50 species of 
waterfowl, which may no longer be 
hunted in the spring months, an ex- 
ceedingly destructive practice, as they 
were (in 1913) under the existing 
laws of 10. states. Furthermore, 
closed seasons, between Jan. 1 and 
Dee. 31, are prescribed for all migra- 
tory birds along the courses of the 
Mississippi River, between Minneap- 
olis, Minn., and Memphis, Tenn., and 
the Missouri River, between Bismarck, 
N. D., and Nebraska City, Neb. Al- 
though the regulations have been se- 
verely criticized in certain particu- 
lars, especially in respect to their 
failure to make more nearly uniform 
the closed season in adjacent states 
for certain waterfowl, and to give 
much-needed protection to several 
now rapidly disappearing species of 
shore birds, they will, if properly en- 
forced, effect an enormous improve- 
ment in the deplorable conditions ere- 
ated by the notoriously stupid or in- 
adequate legislation in various states, 
under which much of the avi-faunal 
life of the country was being rapidly 
exterminated. 

Protection of Foreign Birds by the 
United States.—Even more significant 
than this concerted movement for the 
better protection of American birds, 
was the inclusion in Schedule N of 
the Underwood Tariff Act of the New 
York Zodlogical Society’s measure 
prohibiting the importation of all for- 
eign wild birds’ plumage, except for 
scientific or educational purposes. Dr. 
Hornaday, the author of the measure, 
and Mr. Pearson carried on a nation- 
wide campaign, citing the fact of the 
rapid disappearance of about 100 spe- 
cies of beautiful and interesting birds 
in consequence of the demand for 
their plumage for millinery, and urg- 
ing the American people no longer to 
countenance the traffic in plumage. 
Although it was clear that the appeal 
was made chiefly on behalf of foreign 
birds, the response was prompt and 


emphatic on the part of both the 
press and the public generally. Most 
effective support of the movement 
came,from the National and State 
Federations of Women’s Clubs, whose 
members sent to Washington thou- 
sands of letters demanding the enact- 
ment of the New York Zodlogical 
Society’s measure. 

State Legislation.—No less than 1] 
states enacted in 1913 laws of suffi- 
cient scope to be considered wild-life 
conservation measures, while others 
revised their game laws with the 
same end in view. The former kind 
of legislations may be summarized 
by states as follows: 


Arizona.—An act prohibiting the sale 
of native wild game. 

California.—An act (similar to the 
Bayne law, in New York) providing for 
the rearing and sale by the state of 
game birds and animals; a measure 
prohibiting the sale of wild game birds 
and animals, excepting rabbits and 
geese, which, however, was set aside by 
a referendum vote; a measure making it 
an indictable misdemeanor to kill or 
take sea otter, an almost extinct spe- 
cies; an act establishing a game pre- 
serve in the Cleveland National Forest. 

Kansas.—An act prohibiting the sale 
of native wild game birds, whether 
taken in the state or not, and peoeae 
a five-year closed season on qua 1, prairie 
chicken and foreign pheasants. 

Massachusetts—aAn act authorizing 
cities and towns to appropriate money 
for the protection and encouragement of 
birds which live upon insects injurious 
to crops and trees. 

Montana.—Acts prohibiting the kill- 
ing of ewes and lambs of Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, protecting elk in certain sec- 
tions of the state at all times, and es- 
tablishing the Sun River Game Preserve, 
of 30,000 acres, in the northern part of 
Lewis and Clark County, a resort for 
elk, deer and mountain sheep. 

New Jersey.—Acts prohibiting the de- 
coying of wild fowl by means of food ; 
prohibiting the sale of squirrel, deer 
and game or song birds taken in the 
state (ducks, geese, brant and rabbit 
excepted) ; and prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale or possession of any air- 
gun or similar weapon, this last in part 
He lessen the destruction of birds by 
oys. 

Ohio.—An act protecting quail, Caro- 
lina doves and pheasants until 1915. 

Pennsylvania.—Acts prohibiting the 
sale of the plumage of useful birds; pro- 
hibiting the sale of game killed within 
the state; protecting doves, kildeer 
plover and blackbirds, and also elk, of 
which 100 were freed in the state, until 
1921; and authorizing the Game Com- 
mission to declare a closed season of 
five years on elk and deer in any county 
so petitioning, 

South Dakota.—An act providing for 
an indefinite closed season on quail. 
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Wisconsin.—Acts providing an indefi- 
nite closed season on moose and elk. 

Wyoming.—An act to establish the 
Shoshone Game Preserve, between the 
forks of the Yellowstone River, in the 
northwestern part of the state, for the 
preservation of elk, mountain-sheep, 
mule deer, white-tailed deer, and grizzly 
bear. 
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RURAL CREDITS 
R. INGALLS 


The Movement in the United States. 
—The movement to improve rural 
credit facilities in the United States 
became a national issue in 1912 when 
resolutions were adopted regarding it 
by the Republican, Democratic and 
Progressive parties and inserted as 
planks in their respective platforms. 
It began, however, sometime previous 
to that date. On Oct. 26, 1910, Myron 
T. Herrick started a campaign at 
Delaware, O., for coédperative land 
banks. On Nov. 24, 1911, he induced 
the American Bankers Association 


_at its convention in New Orleans to 


appoint a committee to investigate 
the general subject of farm financing 
in relation to conditions in the Unit- 
ed States. In the meanwhile two 
other forces working independently 
gave strength to the movement. The 
Jewish Agricultural and Industrial 
Aid Society founded three codperative 
credit banks for Jewish farmers in 
Connecticut and New York in May, 
1911, and under the influence of its 
manager, Leonard G. Robinson, be- 
came a propagandist of agricultural 
These banks, which 
have now increased in number to 17, 
are the first codperative credit banks 
for farmers in the United States. 
But they are antedated by a non- 
agricultural codperative credit soci- 
ety founded at Manchester, N. H., on 
Noy. 22, 1908, and by a number of 


credit unions founded under the Mas- 
sachusetts law of 1909. 

On April 1, 1912, a conference on 
rural coéperative credit held at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., under the auspices of the 
Southern Commercial Congress, re- 
solyed to assemble a commission of 
one or more representatives from 
every state to go to Europe and make 
a study of the Raiffeisen, Schulze- 
Delitzsch and landschaften systems 
and their variants. Congress passed 
a joint resolution accrediting this 
commission to foreign countries, and 
also provided in the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Act, approved March 4, 
1913, for a Federal commission of 
seven members to be appointed by the 
President, to work in conjunction 
therewith, and render a report on 
rural codperation and agricultural 
credit systems in foreign countries. 
Five members of this Federal com- 
mission accompanied by two delegates 
from each of 29 states, named by 
their governors, and. from each of four 
Canadian provinces, sailed for Eu- 
rope on April 26, and returned on 
July 26, after having visited 14 coun- 
tries. The report of this commission 
was submitted to Congress in Decem- 
ber with recommendations for state 
and national legislation regarding co- 
operative credit and land banks. 

Rural Credit Conditions in the United 
States——The advocates of the rural 
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credits movement contend that exist- 
ing banking facilities are inadequate 
for the needs of agriculture, although 
the statistics they offer regarding the 
matter are meagre and incomplete. 
The debt of the American farmers, in 
1910, was estimated at $5,000,000,000, 
of which $2,793,000,000 was secured 
by real estate mortgages. The De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates 
that the average interest rate paid 
by farmers in 1913 was 7.75 per cent. 
per annum, with extremes of 12 per 
cent. and 5 per cent. or about the pre- 
vailing rate for money in the localities 
covered by its investigation. (See also 
Agriculture, supra.) 

These figures of interest rates were 
compiled mainly from statements of 
bankers, and are probably correct so 
far as they go. But bankers habitu- 
ally handle nothing but the best kind 
of business, and this constitutes a 
very small portion of the whole. The 
true situation could be ascertained 
only by taking into consideration the 
business that does not reach the 
banks and trust companies, such as 
the credit indirectly accorded by im- 
plement dealers and country mer- 
chants, the loans of private money 
lenders, and the liens and sale con- 
tracts which they often obtain on 
growing crops. Mr. Robinson has re- 
ported to his society that many in- 
stances were brought to his atten- 
tion “in New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, where 
’ farmers have been paying 24 per cent. 
per annum and more for accommoda- 
tions.” The Industrial Commission a 
few years ago estimated the interest 
rate imposed upon cotton growers at’ 
20 per cent. per annum. 

Rural Credits in Europe—The in- 
terest rate paid by farmers who are 
members or borrowers of the credit 
societies or Jand banks in European 
countries is invariably lower than 
the commercial rate for personal 
loans, and only a point (if any) above 
that of government bonds for real- 
estate loans. Moreover, ample funds 
are always available for their needs. 
The establishment of these institutions 
not only lowered interest rates but was 
followed by an improvement in the 
moral and social as well as material 
condition of the rural classes. Con- 
sequently the organization of land 


and agricultural credit is treated in 
Europe both as a social and a finan- 
cial problem. A similar spirit is no- 
ticeable in the movement for improv- 
ing farm credit facilities in the Unit- 
ed States. This movement has two 
distinct objects. The first is the in- 
troduction of the codperative credit 
idea, and the second is the reorgani- 
zation of land credit by the creation 
of land-credit institutions capable of 
employing the principle of amortiza- 
tion and granting long-term reduci- 
ble mortage loans. 

Cooperative Personal Credits in Eu- 
rope.—A codperative credit society is 
an association which has no maxi- 


mum for the number of members or ~- 


amount of capital stock, and is em- 
powered to receive money from all 
sources and accord credit to members 
only. A capital stock is not essen- 
tial, but if the society provides for 
one, it must be created entirely by 
subscriptions of persons who are 
members. Since it increases or di- 
minishes with additions or withdraw- 
als, it is called variable, as distin- 
guished from the capital of a cor- 
poration, which is fixed. 

The Schulze-Delitzsch and Raiffei- 
sen Systems.—The originator of the 
codperative credit idea for short-term 
loans was Hermann Schulze, who was 
born on Aug. 29, 1808, at Delitzsch, 
in Prussian Saxony, and died at Pots- 
dam on April 29, 1883. Schulze- 
Delitzsch, as he called himself, founded 
the first credit society ever created, at 
Delitzsch in 1848. In 1849 Frederick 
William Raiffeisen, who had been em- 
ploying codperation in helping the 
poor in his neighborhood since 1847, 
founded a similar society at Flam- 
mersfeld in the Rhine Province. 
Whether he then had knowledge of 
the work of Schulze-Delitzsch is a 
disputed question. Schulze-Delitzsch 
and Raiffeisen antagonized each other 
all their lives. Two systems of credit 
societies sprang up under their lead- 
ership with fundamental points of dif- 
ference, although based on the same 
general principles. Both insisted up- 
on unlimited liability and the limita- 
tion of each member to one vote, but 
Schulze believed that a credit society 
should have a capital stock, that 
members should be required to pay 
entrance fees and encouraged to buy 
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shares, that the shares should draw 
dividends, that officials should re- 
ceive salaries, and that the size of 
the society was a proof of its 
strength. Raiffeisen on the other 
hand opposed ail this. He substituted 
for the capital stock an indivisible 
reserve composed of the profits of the 
society, and when this fund became 
large enough to guarantee the ‘oper- 
ations of the society, he caused the 
interest charged on loans to be re- 
duced or the excess of profits to be 
used in some altruistic way. He 
depended on the religious spirit and 
brotherly love instead of the desire 
for gain, as the welding forces to 
hold the members together; and as 
a consequence he assigned a specified 
area to each of his societies, and 
strove to keep it so small that all 
its members should be mutually ac- 


- quainted and take an active part in 


the management. 

The Raiffeisen credit societies in 
Germany to-day, although required to 
have a nominal capital under the law, 
maintain thé principles of their 
founder. They are small neighbor- 
hood associations in rural localities, 
and in addition to receiving deposits 
and according credit, they make col- 
lective purchases for members, and 
look after their moral, religious and 
material welfare. Many of ‘the 


_Schulze-Delitzsch societies have be- 


come veritable banks with limited lia- 
bility, whose numerous members pay 
only slight attention to the manage- 
ment. Large numbers of them have 
suffered bankruptcy, while no Raiffei- 
sen society, it is claimed, has ever 
occasioned the loss of a penny to a 
depositor or creditor. Gerierally 
speaking, the codperative credit soci- 
eties in the rural districts of Ger- 
many are of the Raiffeisen type and 
those in the cities are of the Schulze- 
Delitzsch type. The latter have not 
united one with the other except in 
three instances. But the rural-credit 
societies have combined to form pro- 


~ vincial banks, and over these are two 


banks of a national scope. Besides 
these is the government central co- 
operative bank of Prussia, whose 
services are available for both sys- 
tems. 


The only European nations where 
rural codperative credit has not ap- 
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peared are Norway, Sweden, Luxem- 
burg, Greece, Monaco, and Montene- 
gro. It has made noticeable headway 
in Ireland, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, France, Austria-Hungary, Rus- 
sia, Switzerland, Italy, Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, and Servia. In France and 
Russia it is financially assisted to a 
large extent by the state. This is 
also the case in Tunis and Algeria, 
where France has aided its introduc- 
tion. It has gained a firm foothold 
in British India and Japan. There 
are over 105 credit societies in Can- 
ada, many members of which are 
farmers. The credit societies of these 
various nations are all copies or 
adaptations of the Schulze-Delitzsch 
or Raiffeisen types, and where com- 
posed mainly of farmers, show a pro- 
nounced tendency to restricted area 
and unlimited liability. Small local 
units of this kind grouped into re- 
gional banks under one or more cen- 
tral banks make the proper system, 
according to Huropean students of 
farm finance. Combination is essen- 
tial to the full development of agri- 
cultural codperation. 

The German Raiffeisen credit socie- 
ties make loans of three years and 
even longer. They are recallable, 
however, at the will of the society on 
a few months’ notice. The credit ac- 
corded by other societies is usually 
for short terms and small amounts, 
and is either a straight loan on a 
promissory note, an acceptance on a 
paper in the form of a bill of ex- 
change, or an agreement to let the 
member draw against his account 
up to a specified amount. The secur- 
ity required is the endorsement of 
one or more friends. Collateral and 
chattel mortgages are rare, and real- 
estate mortgages are not taken ex- 
cept by way of secondary security or 
as an investment for surplus funds. 

Land Credit in Europe.—The meth- 
od devised for organizing land credit 
in Europe is the creation of institu- 
tions authorized to grant long-term 
loans on mortgage reducible by period- 
ical payments (amortization), and to 
issue debentures unrecallable by the 
holder, in representation of these 
loans, for ‘the purpose of raising 
funds for operations. The institu- 
tions are either associations of bor- 
rowers (landschaften), joint stock 
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companies, public corporations guar- 
anteed by the state, or governmental 
bureaus endowed with state funds. 
A long term is any period between 10 
and 75 years. 

Amortization.—There are four kinds 
of amortization, The first is the 
extinction of the loan by equal pay- 
ments, whereby the borrower is 
required to pay together with his in- 
terest annually, semi-annually or 
quarterly, an agreed portion of the 
principal. This method is used by the 
rural codperative credit societies. 

The second is the German landschaft 
method. Here the borrower pays in- 
terest on the full amount of the loan 
until its complete extinction, and also 
at least one half of one per cent. 
annually in addition thereto in order 
to meet his portion of the working 
expenses of the association. What- 
ever remains over is credited on his 
loan as a special extinction fund, and 
when this equals the loan the debt 
is considered paid. By this method 
the duration of the loan cannot be 
fixed in advance. The loan is in fact 
a continuous credit, the termination 
of which depends upon the savings of 
the association and the amount’ of 
its working expenses. 

The third is the method employed 
by the German savings banks. Here 
the borrower pays an annual sum 
which exceeds the interest on his 
mortgage by at least’ one half of one 
per cent. until the original. sum is 
completely extinguished. This extra 
sum is credited to the borrower on a 
special account on which the bank 
pays interest at the current rate. Pay- 
ments are continued by the borrower 
until his credit in this account bal- 
ances the loan, whereupon the mort- 
gage is cancelled. The disadvantages 
of this method are that the bank’s in- 
terest is usually lower than that on 
the mortgage, and that- fluctuations 
thereof render it impossible to fix 
in advance the exact period within 
which the extinction of the loan will 
occur. 

The fourth is the extinction of the 
loan by annuities. An annuity com- 
prises the interest plus a sum deter- 
mined by the rate of the interest and 
the length of the loan. The annuity 
is generally paid half-yearly in ad- 
vance. The longer the period chosen, 


the smaller of course is its size. Upon 
the payment of an annuity, the inter- 
est on the capital remaining unpaid 
is deducted therefrom and the remain- 
der is applied as an instalment on the 
principal. By this method, while the 
annuity remains level or fixed, the 
portion of it used for interest gets 
smaller and the portion available for 
the reduction of the principal grows 
correspondingly larger each succeeding 
year, so that by a progression slow 
at the start but which becomes more 
rapid with the course of years, the 
debt gradually diminishes and finally 
disappears within the calculated peri- 
od. This method was devised by the 
Crédit Foncier de France, and is used 
by land banks of all European coun- 
tries and for loans made from govern- 
ment funds or by corporations guar- 
anteed or managed by the govern- 
ment. 

Debenture and Mortgage Bonds.— 
The extending of credit at the low 
interest rates which farmers can af- 
ford to pay is profitable only when 
repeated and rapid turnovers may be 
made of the money so employed. For 
this reason it is not practical for 
private individuals to sink their say- 
ings nor for companies their capital 
stock, for the long time required for 
repayment by the slow returns from 
agriculture and land improvements. 
Business on an appreciable scale in 
such loans can be carried on only by 
concerns which are able to draw funds 
from the general investing public. 
The instruments for this purpose are 
the debenture and the mortgage bond. 
The difference between these two is ~ 
that the first is issued simply in 
representation of loans made, while 
the second is secured by a specified 
mortgage or mortgages. If such an 
instrument is a safe and attractive 
security, the issuing company can, 
by the sale thereof, immediately re- 
cover the amounts it has sunk in long- 
term loans regardless of the length of 
the period, and put them back to the 
same use again and again, and thus 
by an endless process cause money to 
flow in a steady stream and sufficient 
volume for its operations. This proe- 
ess is known as the mobilization 
of land values. But no institution 
could use this process or grant long- 
term loans reducible by the land- 
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schaft and annuity kinds of amorti- 
zation at least, if it were compelled 
to pay its debentures or bonds within 
a shorter period than that of its loans. 
Hence these instruments must be’ an- 
recallable on the part of the holders; 
and such is the case with all Euro- 
pean institutions which grant amor- 
tizable loans. The unrecallable de- 
benture is indispensable for the full 
play of amortization. 

The German Landschaft.—The land- 
schaft is the earliest form of a land- 
credit institution. The first one was 
formed in 1769 by Frederick the 
Great, who forced all the nobility of 
Silesia to join an association, the ob- 
ject of which is to issue guaranteed 
debentures. The chief officers of the 
landschaft are invested with public 
authority and are appointed by the 
Crown upon nomination by its mem- 
Their administration is subject 
to the control of the Government. 
Members have no voice in the man- 
agement except to vote at elections. 
Each member has the right to have 
his land appraised and to obtain de- 
bentures from the association up to 
a certain portion of the appraised 
value. He sells these at whatever 
price they will bring and thus he gets 
the money he needs. They are se- 
cured by the joint-and-several liability 
of all members, and are a first lien on 
all their lands and of those of the 
Crown and the Church in the prov- 
ince. 

The landschaften issue and guaran- 
tee debentures for members only, but 
they have no other codperative fea- 
ture except the mutual liability of 
members. There is no landschaft out- 
side of Germany, but associations of 
borrowers more or less similar there- 
to exist in Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Denmark, and Russia, while real-es- 
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tate loans are made on the mutual 
liability of groups by certain con- 
cerns in Sweden, France, and Switzer- 
land. 

Land Credit in France and Italy.— 
Especial efforts to organize land 
eredit have been made in Germany, 
France, and Italy. The law enacted 
by France in 1852°is the model which 
other nations have followed more or 
less for regulating mortgage com- 
panies and encouraging their forma- 
tion. This law places such companies 
under government supervision, sub- 
jects them to certain restrictions to 
safeguard borrowers and the public, 
and invests the companies with spe- 
cial privileges so they may protect 
themselves against defective titles to 
mortgaged properties, and effect a 
speedy recovery on their loads in case 
of default. 

A semi-public corporation, the 
Crédit Foncier, operates under the 
law in France with a practical mo- 
nopoly. In Germany there are 37 
mortgage companies, and others may 
be formed and authorized to do busi- 
ness by complying with the provisions 
of the Federal law enacted in 1899. 
The license must be obtained from 
the Federal Government if the com- 
pany intends to operate in two or 
more provinces; otherwise it is ob- 
tained from the province where it 
has headquarters. The companies are 
profit-making concerns and aim to 
declare as large dividends as_possi- 
ble. In Italy five institutions have 
been specially privileged, and are au- 
thorized to make mortgage loans 
throughout the kingdom. One of 
them is similar to the Crédit Foncier 
of France. The four others are! say- 
ings banks with a benevolent charac- 
ter, which do not strive to make 
profit. 


FORESTRY 
E. J. Guasson 


Progress of the Forestry Move- 
ment.—The spread of the forestry 


“movement is becoming nation-wide. 


At the present time 34 states are 
showing active, practical interest by 
state action in forestry. Twenty- 


four of these states have organized 


forest fire-protective systems, and in 


to aid fire fighting, with a penalty in 
most cases for refusing to aid. In 
30 states protective measures have 
been enacted concerning clearing 
rights of way, patrol, spark arresters, 
slash disposal, etc., applying to rail- 
roads, lumbermen and others. 
Fourteen states are now actively 
coéperating with the Federal Govern- 
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ment in the protection of the forested 
watersheds on navigable streams. 
These states will expend an aggre- 
gate of $3 for every dollar which 
the Federal Government spends, to 
which may be added about $2 more 
from private sources. Private forest 
owners have awakened to the value 
of protecting their own holdings from 
fire and are also codperating in offi- 
cial protective measures. In Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana 
alone over 20,000,000 acres of pri- 
vately owned timber are being effi- 
ciently patrolled by 22 patrol asso- 
ciations. The most important devel- 
opment in fire protection along rail- 
way lines is the effort of the Cana- 
dian Railway Commission, which has 
organized fire protection on some 25,- 
000 miles of railroad, bringing all 
official agencies at the same time into 
coéperation. 

Forest Legislation—With taxation 
laws as they generally exist, affor- 
estation projects cannot prove so 
attractive to capital as other less 
hazardous opportunities. During the 
year Pennsylvania enacted taxation 
principles which have been practically 
accepted by the American Conserva- 
tion Association as one of the bases 
upon which timber conservation must 
rest. The Pennsylvania laws provide 
for a low annual tax on private for- 
est lands voluntarily placed under 
state supervision, together with a de- 
ferred tax on the value of the timber, 
to be assessed and paid when the 


timber is cut. A law passed in Con-- 


necticut requires the prospective tim- 
ber grower to pay the present land 
tax, but exempts the timber and pre- 
vents increased land taxes for a period 
of 50 years or until the timber is cut, 
when a 10 per cent. product tax is 
assessed. Forests in, which there is 
timber over 10 years old are taxed 
on the assessed value of both land 
and timber, but the owner is protected 
from increased taxation for a period 
of 50 years. In New Hampshire mu- 
nicipalities were given permission to 
purchase and maintain forests under 
direction of the state forester. Illi- 
nois likewise provided for the estab- 
lishment of forest reserve districts, 
and Indiana for the formation of for- 
estry associations to acquire and 
maintain forests. A bounty was pro- 


|vided for planting forest trees in 
South Dakota. Vermont reduced its 
taxation on established reforested 
areas to the land value alone, in no 
case to exceed $3 anacre. In Nebraska 
a forestry commission was established 
to study the reforestation of the state 
school lands. North Dakota provided 
for a state forester, the establish- 
ment of state nurseries, and the dis- 
tribution of forest trees and seeds. 
Oregon withdrew its state forest 
lands from sale for 50 years. The 
Province of Quebec has inaugurated 
a system of forest township reserves. 
All of the non-agricultural and waste 
lands in a given township are grouped 
into reserves, placed under the con- 
trol of wardens, and given silvicul- 
tural treatment. Regulated. cuttings 
of not over one-twentieth of each re- 
serve may be made by farmers and 
settlers each year on payment of 
certain dues. There are now eight 
such reserves established, covering 
255,000 acres. 

National Forests.—Special efforts 
were made by the Federal Govern- 
ment to encourage closer utilization 
of our national forests. A plan was 
recently put into force which will en- 
able the people in the vicinity of the 
forest reserves to get cheap power, 
as the maximum rate which the power 
companies may charge is definitely 
fixed. in the permit (see X, Public 
Lands). The use of national forest 
timber is increasing rapidly. For the 
year ending June 30, 1913, the forest 
receipts totaled $2,500,000, of which 
35 per cent., as prescribed by law, will 
go to the benefit of the states in 
which the forests are situated for 
their schools and roads. It is esti- 
mated that the various states con- 
cerned have drawn over $3,000,- 
000 in all from this source since 
1906. 

The Secretary of Agriculture re- 
cently put in force a regulation which 
will give settlers and other local users 
a larger voice in national-forest ad- 
ministration. Any associations whose 
members include a majority of the 
local residents making use of the 
national forests may select a com- 
mittee to meet with the local forest 
officers, which will be recognized in 
an advisory capacity in settling ques- 
; tions which may arise between the 
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Forest Service and the public in the 
use of the forests. 

The various branches of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are codperating 
in a classification of soils in the na- 
tional forests, with the ultimate aim 
of releasing all lands of more value 
for agriculture than for forestry. 
During the year a number of areas 
were recommended for elimination by 
the Forest Service, and restored to 
entry and settlement by Presidential 
proclamations. ‘The total acreage 
purchased for the Appalachian and 
White Mountains reserves under the 
Weeks law now aggregate about 500,- 
000 acres. 

Forest Associations.—The Fifth Na- 
tional Conservation Congress met in 
Washington, D. C., on Nov. 18-20. 
The American Forestry Association 
held its annual meeting at the same 
time and place. Considerable time 


‘ was devoted in the Conservation Con- 


gress to reports on the codperative 


_ investigations of the two organiza- 


tions into such questions as forest 
taxation, forest education, state legis- 
lation, forest protection, and in pro- 
moting action throughout the country 
in the interest of forestry education 
and intelligent practice. 

Forestry Education.—The New 
York State legislature appropriated 
$250,000 for a building for the new 
New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse, and also $100,000 for a 
building for the forest department of 
Cornell University. The Forestry 
Branch of the Dominion of Canada 
has followed the example of the U. S. 
Forest Service in establishing a Wood 
Products Laboratory, in codperation 
with the McGill University. 

Export Trade.— During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913, the Unit- 
ed States exported forest products 
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of all kinds to the value of $115,704,- 
777, as compared with $96,782,186 in 
1912, and imported $61,824,088 worth, 
as compared with $52,502,131 in 1912, 
Trees to the number of 3,779,041 were 
imported from abroad in 1913, to be 
used largely for ornamental purposes. 
Tree seed was imported to the amount 
of 15,040 lbs., largely for the purpose 
of reforesting land. 
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FISHERIES 
Erne, M. SmirH 


Federal Legislation —Almost all ex- 
isting fishery laws are state or local 
laws. The tendency toward protec- 
tion of interstate and international] 
fishery resources by Federal regulation 
has been the conspicuous trend of fish- 
ery affairs in 1913. 

The proposition for Federal control 
is of some years standing for the 


Columbia River, where conflicting 
laws in Washington and Oregon en- 
dangered the salmon fisheries; for 
the Great Lakes, where local issues 
and differences among the boundary 
states on the one side and the Cana- 
dian provinces on the other have 
largely neutralized the effects of ex- 
isting laws; and in the Potomac 
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River, where the shad fisheries have | 


suffered by conflicting regulations on 
the Maryland and Virginia shores. 
Within the past few months, how- 
ever, the proposition has again taken 
definite form in a bill introduced in 
Congress, providing that the capture 
of migratory fishes in interstate 
waters shall be regulated by the De- 
partment of Commerce, and in a re- 
newed bill providing for international 
control of the fisheries in all boun- 
dary waters between the United 
States and Canada. 

The fisheries of Alaska have been 
under Federal control ever since the 
territory was acquired. This has en- 
abled the Secretary of Commerce in 
recent years to prohibit fishing in a 
number of streams, as well as to in- 
spect the fishery methods, the can- 
nery plants and other packing estab- 
lishments throughout the territory. 
During 1912 a comprehensive new 
fisheries law was drafted for presen- 
tation to Congress. Important con- 
troversial points disposed of were the 
licensing of fishing gear, the tax upon 
canned salmon, and the rebate al- 
lowed for canneries which conduct 
salmon hatcheries. 

To restrict the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer and oil from fishes to the use 
of menhaden, shark, dogfish, skates, 
rays, sea robins, and sculpins, is the 
purpose of a recent bill which pro- 
hibits the interstate transportation of 
any such products from other fish 
than these. The law of 1906, de- 
signed to restrict machine diving for 
sponges off the Florida coast in the 
interests of the sponge fisheries, has 
proved unenforceable to any practical 
effect. A new bill, drafted by the 
Bureau of Fisheries with a view to 
overcoming these defects, was passed 
by the Senate at the regular session 
of 1912-13, but encountered  opposi- 
tion in the House, which has deferred 
action pending further hearings on 
the subject. 

More than 60 bills for the estab- 
lishment of Federal fish hatcheries 
are before the Sixty-third Congress, 
designating sites in 30 different 
states, Alaska and Hawaii. Such 
measures are not recommended by the 
Department of Commerce without 
provision allowing choice of site to 
be made by the Department, thus in- 


suring proper conditions. as deter- 
mined by special requirements of 
water supply, etc., nor without the 
further provision that the Department 
may at any time discontinue fish-cul- 
tural work in any given state if state 
laws and state fishery authorities do 
not facilitate and support the Federal 
Government’s efforts. 

State Legislation.—Legislation pro- 
viding a leasing system for shellfish 
grounds, which is inseparable from 
profitable shellfish culture, is @ sub- 
ject of current discussion in the legis- 
latures of nearly all the shellfish pro- 
ducing states. Massachusetts, which 
has no very extensive oyster re- 
sources, is considering the recom- 
mendation of the State Fish and 
Game Commissioner that the state 
lease all the land available for grow- 
ing scallops, clams, quahaugs, and 
oysters, of which land there is at 
least 110,000 acres. Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, with the most highly 
developed systems of oyster culture 
in the United States, are debating 
the taxation of the oyster crop. 
Maryland, with her output of oysters 
still smaller in 1912°than before, her 
natural beds having consistently di- 
minished in yield, has entered upon 
the administration of a new leasing 
law, under which thus far 700 appli- 
cations have been filed, covering an 
aggregate of 40,000 acres, of which 
15,000 have been surveyed and taken 
up. Mississippi and Alabama, upon 
the basis of recent surveys of the re- 
sources in Mississippi Sound, are like- 
wise adopting legislation encouraging 
and protecting the planter. Prepara- 
tory to revision of the laws, a second 
survey of Matagorda Bay, Texas, was 
completed in the Spring, and Florida 
has become alive to the possibilities 
of oyster culture on her coasts and 
is asking the Federal Government to 
assist. in their development by mak- 
ing a similar survey. 

Oyster . Fisheries.— This industry 
underwent a serious business depres- 
sion in 1913, due to alarm on the 
part of the public concerning the con- 
tamination of oyster beds. Various 
known cases of pollution and seizure 
of the goods by the Federal pure food 
authorities gave legitimate basis for 
this alarm, notwithstanding the fact. 
that the chief danger is eliminated 
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when the oysters are cooked. Prompt 
action by the state or local authori- 
ties in many instances and a very 
general spirit of codperation on the 
part of the oyster dealers themselves 
have done much to remedy conditions 
and reéstablish the oyster in public 
favor. 

Statistics of the oyster fisheries of 
Maryland and Virginia as shown by a 
Federal canvass for 1912, which was 
completed in 1913, show 5,510,421 bu., 
worth $2,127,759, from Maryland, and 
6,206,098 bu., worth $2,286,340, from 
Virginia. In Maryland the 280,010 
bu. which were taken from cultivated 
grounds sold for $149,069, or 53 cents 
a bushel, while the 5,230,411 bu. from 
public, uncultivated grounds, brought 
a price of 38 cents per bushel, with a 
total value of $1,978,690. In Virginia 
2,257,873 bu. were taken from culti- 
vated grounds, bringing $1,128,830, or 
50 cents a bushel, and 3,948,225 bu. 
from the publie grounds brought $1,- 
157,510, or 29 cents per bushel. 

The Federal canvass of the Pacific 
Coast oyster industry was also com- 
pleted this year, covering the calen- 
dar year 1912. Of the total output 
of 213,579 bu., with a value of $676,- 
243, the quantity of eastern oysters 
was 107,580 bu., worth $434,295. 

New England Vessel Fisheries.— 
The New England vessel ‘fisheries, 
monthly and annual statistics of 
which are published by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, landed 182,704,059 
lbs. of fresh and salted fish at Boston 
and Gloucester during the calendar 
year 1912. This quantity represented 
7,649 trips, or fares, and brought a 
price of $4,779,259, the chief products 
being coa, cusk, hake, pollock, had- 
dock, and mackerel. From January 
to August, inclusive, in 1913, the yield 
of these fisheries amounted to 104,- 
739,862 lbs., worth $3,275,447, a de- 
crease as compared with the same 
eight months in 1912, when the re- 
turns showed 116,795,931 lbs., with a 
value of $2,976,407. 

Two events of importance to the 
New England fisheries are the con- 
tinued growth of the otter-trawl] fish- 
ery, for which three new vessels were 
fitted out this year, and thé introduc- 
tion of gill-net fishing by Great Lakes 
methods. The criticism of the trawl- 

*net was focused in a bill before Con- 


gress to prohibit it, but a substitute 
measure was adopted, providing for 
expert investigation by the Federal 
Government to determine the merits 
of the question. Meantime, with the 
new vessels that have been fitted out, 
the trawl fishery this year has 10 
vessels in all. 

Fishermen from the Great Lakes 
introduced at Gloucester in 1911 their 
method of gill-net fishing, hauling 
their nets for cod, haddock, pollock, 
and other ground fishes by power 
boats instead of from dories in the 
old Gloucester mode. In 1912 the 
number of vessels in this fishery in- 
ereased from the 20 of 1911 to 38, 
though not without objection on the 
part of the native Gloucester fisher- 
men. | 

The purse-seine fishery for salmon 
off Cape Flattery, which was a devel- 
opment of importance in 1912, in- 
creased its number of boats to 170 
in 1913, but, according to trade re- 
ports, did not increase its catch. 

Alaska Fisheries and Furs.—Accord- 
ing to the annual canvass of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, the fisheries of 
Alaska in 1912 represented an in- 
vestment of $33,759,295, with 24,263 
persons engaged, and a product worth 
$18,877,480. Of this value $16,295,- 
490 represented canned salmon, of 
which there were 4,056,021 cases of 48 
one-pound cans. 

The furs taken in Alaska in 1912 
were valued at $794,157, of which 
$141,290 was the gross value of seal- 
skins. On the Pribilof Islands, where 
the skins are taken under govern- 
ment regulation and by government 
agents, the number was only 3,764, 
the killing being restricted to male 
seals two and three years old. These 
skins were shipped to London as 
usual, and sold at auction, bringing 
a price of $140,431. A new law. re- 
ducing the number of seals killed to 
the needs of the native inhabitants 
of the islands for food, went into 
effect for 1913, and only 2,296 skins 
were taken. Of these, 400 were re- 
served for purposes of the Department 
of Commerce, and the remaining 1,896, 
with the 405 blue fox skins and the 
31 white fox skins from the same 
islands, were sold for the first time in 
the American market, at St. Louis. 
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The sealskins brought prices ranging 
from $52 to $15 each; the average 
price of the blue fox skins was $48.20, 
and of white fox skins $14.77. 

The cessation of pelagic sealing in 
Bering Sea in 1912, the first year of 
operation of the four-nation treaty 
ratified in 1911 (A. Y. B., 1911, p. 67), 
brought an immediate response in 
numbers of the seal herd, a census of 
which in 1912 showed 215,940 seals 
of all classes on the islands at the 
end of the season, an estimated gain 
of 30,000. The count of 1913 showed 
a still further increase. 

United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
—The fish-cultural work of the 
Bureau of Fisheries in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913, yielded a total 
output of 3,421,591,295 fry of all spe- 
cies, 19,726,114 fingerlings, yearlings 
and other young fish, and furnished 
422,275,873 fish eggs, most of the lat- 
ter being consigned to state hatcheries. 
These figures represent an increase 
of nearly five per cent. over the output 
for 1912, and 95 per cent. of the total 
was commercial fishes. Two mew 
hatcheries in the Puget Sound region 
were in operation for the first time, 
and proved efficient aid in the salmon 
work. ‘Three others are in course of 
construction, in Kentucky, South Car- 
olina, and Wyoming. 

The effort to acclimatize the lob- 
ster on the Pacifie Coast was con- 
tinued by arrangements for the trans- 
fer of several carloads from Maine 
to points in Puget Sound, and lobsters 


were also transplanted from New 
England to New Jersey waters, to 
test the possibility of inereasing 
their numbers under certain new con- 
ditions in that region. Humpback 
salmon from the Pacifie Coast are be- 
ing planted in New England. coastal 
streams, the habits of this species be- 
ing such that it seems suited to this 
region, although attempts to aceli- 
matize the chinook in the same waters 
have failed. 

The scientific staff of the Bureau 
of Fisheries in 1913 eonducted a sec- 
ond survey of the oyster grounds of 
Matagorda Bay, Texas, in response 
to request of the fishery authorities 
of that state; continued the propa- ~ 
gation of fresh-water mussels and 
planted over 150,000,000 of the larve 
in the Mississippi River or its tribu- 
taries; extended their research into 
the causes and phenomena of pearl 
formation; examined conditions in 
the Truckee River with reference to 
the destruction of fish by diversion of 
water for irrigation purposes, and in 
lakes of Washington and Idaho with 
reference to their physical and bio- 
logical characteristics in relation to 
fish life; and discovered an extensive 
area of giant scallops off the middle 
Atlantic Coast, apparently affording 
an important commercial resource. 

The Secretary of Commerce has de- 
cided to offer various islands along * 
the Alaskan coast for lease for fox 
farms, and to sell live foxes from the 
Pribilof Islands for breeding stock. 
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WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, 1899-1912 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


1899 1904 


1909 1911 1912 


841,970,006 


Barley (bu.)..., 
) 2,724,100,000 


Corn (bu.)..... 3,109,252,000 


1,375,411,000] 1,457,807,000 


1,458,263,000 
3,5 3,460,820,000) 4,054,838,0001 


63,226,000 


Cotton (bales) . 
Flaxseed eee 
Hops pbs: Bet 
Oats (bu.)... 

Potatoes (bu.). 
Rice (lbs.)..... 
Rye (bu.),..... 
Sugar(longtons) 
Tobacco (lba.). 


Wheat (bu.)... 


250,833,060 
3,212/689,000 
74,074,369,193 
1,612,161,000 
7,973,122 


2,725,407 ,000 


21,005,175 
107,743,000 
3,536,179,000 
4,298,049,000 
115,785,800,000 
1,740,406,000 
10,318,828 
2,146,641 ,000 
3,162,340,000 


17,756,339 


23,421,055 


100,943,000 84,524,000 98,622,000 
128,173,048 160,330,072] 210,158,000 
4,312,882,000| 3,785,806,000] 4,585,231,000 
5,595,567,000| 4,748,711,000|............ 
179,845,558,000] 174,404,983,000|............ 
1,747,1238,000| 1,578,547,000| 1,901,181,000 
14,289,100 16,470,100 15,507,800? 
2,742,500,000] 2,626,985,000}........+... 
3,581,519,000| 3,540,717,000| 3,759,533,000 


! Total of countries whence returns have been received in 1912. 
4 Preliminary. 
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WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, BY COUNTRIES, 1899-1912 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


(1899 1904 1909 1911 1912 
Produc-| Produc-| (000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
ee | eee art Ge 
omitted)| omitted)| Acres Readup Acres Erode Acres poole 
Barwey (bu.): 
PIRETIA 2. ae kis cm 20,000} 37,106] 3,442) 31,511) 3,320) 47,588} 3,430 32,887 
. Austria- cay ecanel 116,672} 119,451} . 6,014} 153,582] 5,785} 149,094 5,393] 149,120 
Canada.... F 23,797| 43,872 1,864 55,398 1,404} 40,631 1,415 44,014 
PRBUCO...5. 06.55 47,782| 38,827 1,814] 46,144 1,907] 47,631 1,856 50,646 
Germany... ..| 189,241] 135,409] - 4,068} 160,551} 3,916] 145,132; 3,928] 159,924 
SS Re Sree 44,000} 80, ,000} 3,136] 87,219] 31173} 86,518] 3,132 90,609 
Russia (Huropean) 226,909] 343,981) 26,178} 464,734] 28,089] 404,193] 28,873] 451,861 
LES SI, bay) Ee eae 60,000 3/480 81,579 3,567| 86,792 3,298 59,994 
nited Kingdom. . 76,911 641474 1,827} 71,116 1,756 59,694 1,813 60,164 
c ae Beers crane 73,382} 139,749| 7,698] 173,321 7,627| 160,240 7,530 | 223,824 
ORN (bu.): 
Argentina........ 66,185} 175,189} 7,348] 177,155 7,945] 27,675 8,455 | 295,849 
Austria-Hungary..| 145,244] 89,757| 8,425! 210,241 8,372; 181,698 7,831! 229,600 
Bulgaria......... 20.462) 12;758| 1,501) 20,472} 1,561]  80,500)........).....22. 
anada 22,356] 20,242 352| 19,263 3 18,773 292 16,570 
Egypt. f 30,000) 1,910} 65,000} 1,902] 67,903]........ 69,913 
France 25,548 19,482 1 222) 26,075 1,049 EG SEO lncvtebarcaiegicte wes 
Italy 88,536! 90,546} 4,005! 99,289] 4,066] 93,680] 3,937 98,668 
Mexico... SMEG 408i 88,181 sae. o <: | 170,000]....... TIOOOO|acseee hanna 
Roumania .-| 27,721] 19,598} 5,247, 70,138} 5,152] 110,712] 5,135} 104,612 
Russia. 55 30,912} 25,920) 3,784 39,598 3,936] 81,919 4,086 79,964 
ervia.. 25,938 9,498 1,145} 34,453 PAA Se SG OSIM Na evs cleryio a\|terstalasietere 
South Africa Sees ae Ree ehecaink ZO OOO erecta: OOOOH eis tetertevares |e ssarsuern sa 
; 8 AID... .. +. 5,629 21, 1,149 26,433 1,145 28,730 1,149 
} nited States... ./2, 078, 144/2, 467, re 98) 383)/2,552,190| 105,825 107,083 |3, 124° 746 
Corron Gale): 
Brazil.... ‘ 265)... 
China. 1,200]. . 
Egypt. 1,045].. 
India. . 4,123). 
Mexico 200) . 
Persia. 128}. 
SESDRY 5b gy alias 44 
Russia (Asiatic) . ; 418 
Turkey (Asiatic).. a: 131 
L Onited States’... is onse ss 10,005 
Hops (lbs.) 
Australasia....... ACU Seatac om SEDO D ales arate 
Austria-Hungary.. 0H 9 7d (eae sea foley’ 108 1) ea a 
f BESOR ei eet alee | LDa OU tai father esats 
PAO DO ickdyercdy | ce SG OG ON eleae wis ent 
EB ODGl sce call) V2osa BO) scissivietes 
BOT ted Seal, Abe BOB late eiicherec 
United Kingdom.. PESOZ A Ros calli GOS ESO | Lieto shelll eke 
United States.... BUSOU Tailor el. PDN OUS| eta wine che 
Oats (bu.): 
TRCN tIDA. )i<. cote ase pal a wate sce 5 31,984 2,547 
Austria- Eng 251,277| 7,770) 236,646]........ 
_ 353,466 9,216 


1264 é 
474,179 477, 852 10, 649] 628,712 5 
-| 995,305/1,081,034] 46,268 1,145,387| 47,582] 859,180] 45,784 
eden... 53,698) 50,117} 1,194] 69, 1292 1,951] 63,462)........ 
United Kingdom. . 169,661 191,565, 4,017 184/370 4,050] 177,170] 4,075 | 180, 1215 


United States....] 796,178} 894,596] 35,159]1,007,129] 37,763] 922,208] 37,917 |1,418,337 
Poratoers (bu.): : 
\ Austria-Hungary.. CLES ae (V8) 4 re ZO ZB AI si nsavevesy ate] cal elated ake 
, Belgium . G2,046) 0.055. | 1007 By Ai t2 Pe ere ® 8) Ieee ae 
Canada. 08. 


60 
78,020 61,981 rere Fat Saat ARN PS 2 3b oes oe 
United. Kingdom..|........ lrg Ce Z5CFERW...... ZO TOME tecctaieas ailstecese 'xfica- 
United States... t]e eee eees 278,985]......: 389,195} 3,619) 292, ta 3,711 | 420,647 
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XIX. AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND FISHERIES 
WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CORPS, BY COUNTRIBS—Continued 


1899 19 1909 1911 1912 
Produc- | Produc- | (000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
3 |. 88 |) sceae | cas eae 
10) 00 iz 3 > ‘1 ie 
omitted) | omitted) | Acres pe UG Acres | P. rode Aeres | P Riles 
Rice (lbs.): | 
15 ig 9) renee ree) chcical ric Curtin acess 141,000|...... 653,458) 0.5... 5235438). 7 Alc) eevee 
POTMOSEs otal deve | eta ma eet 2,598,100]...... 1,446,000]...... 1,329,000}: j:eeeenell teen 
French IndoChina]|......... 5,000,000]...... 5,000,000]...... 5,000,000 (22 sae ieee beatae 
Widen iteres store 58,905,100|72,325,000]...... 86,712,000}...... 181,298,000) \s. -csrchast camera 
BR as Sees op RL NBA 1,122,368 760,500]...... 647,000]...... 652, 153105. Seren eee 
Japany bees 13,481,647|18,658,700|...... 16,375,000|...... 116,240,000) 2) so eee eee 
Java and Madura.|......... 6,431,000]...... 7,566,000|...... 7,566,000().%) scene arene 
FOV OG mages eos es Vanes oe 3,200,000}...... 3,200,000]...... 10,0) pegeitcoy |e. Heys 
Mindarascarn ects ton ud OI ay Ales cena eC 953,000]. 55 OOD) 5 ai e.e yea reer ee eet 
Philippine Islands|......... 544,000}...... 1,018,000]...... 1,201,000): 32 eee 
ALEVE, fo alage ns eters PCH Ray et 6,824,000)...... 6,824,000]...... 6,824,000)... wom cll perenne 
Spain. 385,000 394,600]...... 282,065|...... 287; 303)d.e ells Cees 
United States. . 136,990} 619,400 720| 702,709 696 662, 876 722/1,127,430 
Rye (bu.): 
Austria-Hungary.. 125,315 138,009| 7,820 164,898} 7,891 158,675 176,743 
Belgium 22,000} 636 BS TSE li cee 23,089 22,500 
Bulgaria... 13,000 498 6,906 545 12,000 10.000 
Canada. . 2,995 91 1,715 153 2,669] - 2,594 
Denmark 18,000]...... TS;O92IF cea 19,286 18,500 
Bitmlarha rs oh, Perper tsiclogatec saa teres Aare elles eas 12;085)......- 10,153 12,344 
Prance’. Waukon 53,343} 3,031 54,934] 2,902 45, 394 2,994) 50,936 
Germany 396,075| 15,149] 446,763}15,161| 427,776) 15, 488 456,600 
Netherlands...... 11,500 14,000 553 17,652 556 16,110 558 16,000 
RUA eta tae 911,631} 1,008,381| 71,983] 896,833] 73,191 762,051/72,932 |1,043,982 
Spain? S057. 15,000 19,000) 2,058 34,901] 1,987 28,897| 1,9: 18,867 
Sweden.......... 21,436 20,960 998 25,728 988 23,8251 enue 23,323 
United States. ... 23,962 27,242) 2,196 29,520) 2,127 33,119] 2,117) 35,664 
Suear, Cane (long 
tons): 
Australia. .u vx 191 2 LTS Ss cas 65). wets a 220 nee 190 
Brazilisitoteuteitare 151 MOT ereteasios PAS es iethe 282m 231, 
Cuibesiinsra.% atten 345 TyO4O)\. eranye TRS PANIC Se wee 1,460|on 2. ae 1,866 
Dei. ise rate ale tee 10 TS ie spares 1 PO aigion: 2, 2Uiaeeere 2,390 
BAVA cae asp et at 689 BSS secre. WeDo 2 lle seas 1,230 erect 1,413 
Mauritius........ 186 LG hie teneiers 1 Pe ere o 219) eee 166 
United States.... 299 Otol sear MOOS einer 1, LSbpeeeeen 1,166 
Berer(long tons): 
Austria-Hungary hye sic alieceaie ner Ye ew iets pT 30455 (ec eben 1,496). 20.05 1,124 
Belgium Sash tees 267) sae 231 
Branco soils. Stn COL \crrerers 630) Sian 448 
Germany 2,046)... 0 2,548] ister 1,474 
Netherland: i ry Bae eae 196)\)ascar 270 
MBB Uh terete a 1,206 LOO cctv 1,882) ene 1,808 
United States. 32 2OS) aiken S8Oh ws 456 |iccienvans 535 
Tosacco (lb.): 
Austria-Hungary..)......... VAL, B15Y 3 casi LOO;274 mene 183,372) ccsccam Sa eheeteeekee 
BCR ois aralatoe lon cements a Dz, Soa ceca ee 64,654))0.05.5. 40,761. cna alee ere 
Ciba ay reer acl Sac aerete AQ AQ oS croslaye 50582381 oie 66,930) crete ote eter mnaretane 
Dutch Hast Indies|......... GOR ZN 8 gee W345 100}... ..8.000 167,395)/<.cetee eee 
Germany. th cociica a teen TOOT a wc ws ON Fe eon & 64,385) io cee enemies 
pe pa RRR UE TS aris: box at saeta iar 450,000]...... 450,000]...... 450,000)... siya eee 
Tanamacenwityed cet alan 106,075|...... 91,850]...... 93,787 |:.07 9c Ree 
Philippine Pslands) os eed cs 33,100)........ 40/2585, 5... <1 56,2571). 30) pale een 
SA eS can de te 204,298)...... 207,454) cm oe 195,002)... 2. =n) ter eienaeaane 
Sento; Pomingory,|\eoe Oberle on meinen KG y6)0) Punto en 42,000}... 28] ene 
Turkey (Europ) ral an comracsteemostome meullae anor "ROATT ako, 49,177)... cae 
United States....)......... 665,461]...... 1,065,765} 1,012) 915,109, 1,225| 962,855 
WueEat (bus.): { 
Argentina. . ; 92,167} 120,598] 14,981} 156,162) 15,451} 145,981) 17,042) 166,190 
Austria-Hungary. 191,842] 203,998] 11,945 186,085] 12,358) 252,575)...... 257,347 
Australasia. . 56,212 84,627| 5,514 73,612) 7,694| 106,644] 7,643) 81,384 
‘anada 215,918] 9,758} 199,236 
France 315,126] 16,198} 334,871 
ba perma 149,411] 4,758] 160,224 
India. . 374,845] 30,517| 366,370 
Italy. 192,395] 11,750} 165,720 
Rouma 93,724| 5,118] 88,924 
ae 517,835] 71,300} 727,011 
pain. 110,000} 9,347} 144,105} 9,705} 148,495] 9,624] 109,783 
hated Kingdom. . 69,325 39,083} 1,867 65,188} 1,951 66,289} 1,970} 59,409 
United States. 547,304 552,400} 44,261 683,530| 49,543| 621,338|45,814 730, 267 


“XIX. AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND FISHERIES 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1899-1913 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


(000 omitted) 


1 Final estimate issued December 15. 


1904 1909 1911 1912 1913! 
(census) (census) 
Tora: 
aniey: (u.) 2 sai Wasa ater 119,635 139,749 173,321 160,240 | 223,824 178,189 
ay nat Cee Was asc 11,234 15,008 14,849 17,549 19,249 13,833 
Pe CT. Fe ee eee es 2,666,324 (2,467,481 |2,552,190 (2,531,488 (3,124,746 |2,446,988 
Cotton dbs. Rae oats Wise tote ate 4,467,096 |6,426,697 |4,783,220 |7,506,430 |6,612,335 |6,838 500 
iaxneed (Dw: )s0.3 2 Basie v0 19,979 3,401 19,513 19,370 28,073 17,853 
May (GON) s occ ss che bin 57,002 60,696 64,938 47,444 72,691 64,116 
EGS (1DB:)'.\.o dapiee tact 6s 49,209 49,358 50,697 51,672 50,0002}...../... 
Oats (padres spc a citieieks « 943,389 | 894,596 {1,007,129 | 922,298 |1,418,337 |1,121,768 
Potatoes (bu.):.5).95 ees 273,318 | 332,830 | 389,195 | 292,737 | 420,647 | 331,525 
Rice ae See Seis othe) lar cto 5 eee 21,096 24,368 22,934 25,054 25,744 
BEV CINE) sc oe eite bien eek 25,569 27,242 29,520 33,119 35,664 41,381 
Sugar (long tons).......... 68 988 1,586 1,737 TBS5 Hiss clenhevetes 
‘Pobaceo: (lbs.)- occ atta s 868,113 | 660,461 |1,055,765 | 905,109 | 9621855 | 953,734 
Wrest. (bi. ):\s.accsk leur let wee 658,534 | 552,400 | 683,350 | 621,338 | 730,267 | 763,380 
AVERAGE PER ACRE: : 
aatiey (ba),..uies ese ol ns 26.8 27.2 22.5 21.0 29.7 23.8 
Buckwheat (bu.)........... 13.9 18.9 16.9 21.1 22.9 17.2 
RIOT COW.) occ tioe ae a 28. 26.8 25.9 23.9 29.2 23.1 
Cotton \(ba))) cee ockivtls say. 184.1 204.9 154.3 207.7 193.2 181.9 
Flaxseed (bu.)............. 9.5 10.3 9.4 7.0 9.8 7.8 
el i CREED cS 0) Sete ie oss 6) 1.09 1.52 1.42 se 1.47 1.31 
Gate (brome ace nt espe 31.9 32.1 28.4 24.4 37.4 29.2 
PoetLocs (eae as none sles 93.0 110.4 106.1 80.9 113.4 90.4 
Mirce CH )oi one tees scien |-hsiea oe sce 31.9 33.8 32.9 34.7 31.1 
Srpedhu.) - aa shee a 12.4 15.2 13.4 15.6 16.8 16.2 
srovacco: (hs) sae pina 4% 788.5 819.0 815.3 893.7 785.5 784.3 
Piheat. (bu) scents abate m=: 12.5 12.5 15.4 12.5 15.9 15.2 


2 Unofficial estimate. 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES, 


1899-1912 


(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


501 


1904 1909 1911 1912 
Ay. | Total | ay, | Total | ay, | Total | ay, | Total 
er | (000 | per | (000 | per | (000 | per | (ovo 
omit- mit- omi omit- 
ere tee) Acre ted) Acre ted) Acre ted) 
BaRrtey (bu.): 
California 22.7 | 28,091) 26.5 | 31,270) 28.0 | ' 40,600] 30.0 | 41,760 
Adan nce Cast 37.4 1,707} 40.0 2,480} 42.0 5,964) 43.5 6,916 
OWE fossa 27.8 | 13,552} 22.0 | 10,890) 21.9 | 10,950) 31.0 | 14,570 
Minnesota 28.4 | 32,123} 23.6 | 31,600) 19.0 | 28,025) 28.2 | 42,018 
N. Dakota 28.1 | 17,518) 21.0 | 20,727) 19.5 | 20,475) 29.9 | 35,162 
S. Dakota 28.0 9,787| 19.5 | 19,910) 5.4 5,508) 26.0 | 23,062 
Washington 34.8 5,824] 39.5 7,189) 37.0 6,512) 43.0 7,869 
Wisconsin 30.0 | 14,941) 28.0 | 24,248} 25.5 | 20,910) 29.4 | 24,843 
Corn (bu.) ; 
Alabama..... “ 15.0 | 41,877} 13.5 | 30,696) 18.0 | 54,000} 17.2 | 54,180 
Georgia. ..... : 11.9 | 47,234) 13.9 | 39,375) 16.0 | 59,072; 18.8 | 53,958 
Illinois. ..... P 86.5 | 344,133) 36.9 | 390,219) 33.0 | 334,950) 40.0 | 426,320 
Indiana...... 88.0 | 141,852) 31.5 | 143,396) 40.0 | 195,496; 36.0 | 174,600} 40.3 | 199,364 
i 31.0 2,249) 32.6 | 303,039) 31.5 | 341,750) 31.0 | 305,350) 48.0 | 432,021 
Kansas...... 27.0 | 237,621] 20.9 F 19.9 | 154,652] 14.5 | 126,150) 23.0 | 174,225 
Kentucky. . 21.0 | 55,392) 26.9 | 86,815) 29.0 | 83,348) 26.0 | 93,600) 30.4 | 109,440 
Michigan. . 25.0 | 26,476) 28.6 6,990) 35.4 | 52,907) 33.0 | 55,770) 34.0 | 55,250 
Minnesota... 33.0 | 31,171) 26.9 | 41,809) 34.8 | 67,897| 33.7 | 74,140) 34.5 | 78,177 
~ Mississippi. 16.0 9,043) 19.1 | 39,709) 14.5 | 28,429) 19.0 | 54,150] 18.3 | 56,840 
Missouri... 26.0 | 162,915) 26.2 | 151,522) 26.4 | 191,427} 26.0 | 192,400) 32.0 | 243,904 
Nebraska. . 28.0 | 224,373] 32.8 | 260,942) 24.8 | 180,133) 21.0 | 155,925] 24.0 | 182,616 
J 36.0 F 32.5 | 99,628) 39.5 | 157,513) 38.6 | 150,540) 42.8 | 174,410 
Penns’lv’nia..| 32.0 y 34.0 | 48,535) 32.0 | 41,494] 44.5 | 63,858) 42.5 | 61,582 
8. Dakota.. 26.0.| 30,017) 28.1 | 43,855) 31.7 | 55,559) 22.0 | 50,820) 30.6 | 76,347 
ennessee. . 20.0 1997} 25.0 | 80,890) 22. e 67,682) 26.8 | 91,120) 26.5 | 88,298 
PLAS: =. 18.0 | 81,151) 22.6 | 136,702} 15 75,499) 9.5 | 69,350) 21.0 | 153,300 
-| 35.0 | 41, 29.7 | 45,119 3370 49,163) 36.3 | 58,080) 35.7 


XIX. AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND FISHERIES 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES, 
1899-1912—Continued 


Corton (bales): 
Alabama..... 
Georgia...... 
Mississippi... 
N.Carolina.. 
Oklahoma.... 
S. Carolina... 
TEXaA:. .t5aiiccis 


TOW ieiccils > 
Michigan. . 


Penns’lv’nia.. 

Wisconsin.... 
Oars (bu.): 

TUinGIS. sci 


Minnesota... 
N. Dakota... 
Wisconsin... . 
PoTATOES 


Michigan.... 


Penns’lv’nia.. 
Wisconsin. . 
Rice (bu.): 
Arkansas.... 
Louisiana. 
ROKES Lie ores 
Rye (bu.): 
Indiana...... 
Michigan.... 
Minnesota... 
New Jersey .. 
New York... 
Penns'lv'nia.. 
Wisconsin.... 
Toxacco (Ibs.): 
Connecticut. . 
Indiana...... 
Kentucky... 
Maryland.... 
N. Carolina... 


Penns’lv’nia.. 
8. Carolina.. 
Tennessee. . 


Wisconsin. ... 


Wueat (bu.): 
Illinois...... 


Kansas...... 
Michigan. . 
Minnesota... 
Missouri. . 
Nebraska... 

N. Dakota... 
Ohi 


Penns’lv’nia.. 
Washington. . 


NONHWORROWO 


1904 1909 1911 1912 
Ay. | Total Total Total | ay, | Total 
per | (000 (000 (000 | per | (00 
Acre | Omit- omit- omit- | Acre | omit- 
ted) ted) ted) ted) 
36) 1,448 1,024 -40 
41} 1,887 1,804 48 
44) 1,798 1,083 34 
46 703 600 63 
49 335 544 32 
43) 1,151 1,099 -56 
36} 3,145 2,522 .37 
62) 5,074 5,983 80 
25) 2,658 3,403 -16 
36) 6,480 5,002 -02 
43) 3,880 4,033 -98 
45} 4,499 3,742 -00 
67| 2,959 3,625 20 
0 | 117,341 .6 | 150,386 -8 | 121,536} 43.3 | 182,726 
-O | 122,323 -O | 128,198 .5 | 126,225] 44.2 | 217,818 
-9 | 49,733 -5 | 57,591) 32.1 | 54,570) 44.0 | 93,280 
2 | 85,178] 33.0 | 93,898 -8 | 67,214] 41.7 | 122,932 
4 | 31,010] 32.0 | 65,887 .5 | 51,230] 41.4 | 95,220 
0 | 86,734 .0 | 71,336 -8 | 67,050] 37.3 | 84,746 
0} 22,354 .O | 12,905 -0 | 12,876/109.0 | 18,966 
0 | 19,657 -0 | 29,250 -O | 21,240/198.0 | 23,166 
0 | 31,806 -0 | 36,540 .0 | 31,020}105.0 | 36,750 
-O | 13,995 -0 | 18,400 -0 | 25,875]135.0 | 33,075 
-O | 41,129 -O | 52,560 -O | 27,750}106.0 | 38,160 
0 | 16,029 -O | 16,926 -O | 12,350]/112.0 | 20,832 
0} 27,174 .O | 23,790 -O | 15,120/109.0 | 28,885 
0 | 31,499 -0 | 26,724 -0 | 32,480/120.0 | 34,920 
0 1,120 0 2,792) 37.5 3,405 
4 -8 | 12,675 -5 | 11,693) 33.5 | 11,812 
5 0 9,894 3 8,174] 35.5 9,429 
6 5 940 ail 1,000} 14.5 928 
2 5 5,425 6 5,840] 13.3 4,921 
ae 1,648 0 2,280 ath 4,488] 23.0 6,026 
5 1,224] 16.3 1,288 4 1,181] 17.5 1,260 
8 2,177 0 2,720 al 2,254] 16.5 2,112 
5 5,367 3 5,508 wi 4,304! 17.5 4,935 
<2 4,905 3 4,727 0 6,035] 18.3 6,240 
1,685] 21,407 22,110] 1,625] 27,625] 1,700] 29,750 
691} 4,314 19,000} 910} 20,020} 800] 14,960 
827| 229,417 350,700} — 880| 303,600} 780) 343,980 
621] 19,913 17,750} 735} 19,110} 660} 17,160 
685} 98,618 144,000} 710} 99,400} 620] 110,980 
849} 50,793 83,250| 925] 81,400} — 920] 79,304 
1,289] 18,635 30,732) 1,420] 65,320) 1,450] 64,090 
703} 8,185 32,000} 810} 11,016} 700] 24,500 
53,290) 810] 62,370] 660) 72,600 
120,125} 800} 128,000} 600} 112,200 
12,600) 750) 11,250} 760} 12,008 
37,170} 1,250] 51,250] 1,290] 54,438 
-8 | 21,542 37,831 -O | 42,000] 8.3 9,819 
-2 | 12,525 33,936 -7 | 34,354) 8.0 | 10,080 
-4 | 65,019 77,564 -7 | 51,887} 15.5 | 92,290 
8 6,873 16,026 -O | 18,450] 10.0 , 
.8 | 68,344 57,094 .1 | 43,935) 15.5 | 67,038 
.7 | 27,163 29,837 -7 | 36,110} 12.5 ae 
6 | 31,453 47,686 4, 41,574) 17.6 | 55,052 
.8 | 53,892 116,782 .O | 73,200} 18.0 | 143,820 
-5.| 17,563 30,664 .0 | 36,240} 8.0 9,760 
-1 | 21,857 21,564 .5 | 17,402] 18.0 | 22,320 
.2 | 32,140 40 920} .7 | 50,661} 23.5 | 53,728 


| XIX. AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND FISHERIES 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 1899-1913 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


We (000 omitted) 
1899 | 1904 | 1909 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
Imports 
Total, excluding Forest Products. . . .| $355,514| $461,434) $638,612) $680,204) $783,457] $815,138 
Animal matter: f 
BR EBAES  o os Sieaciet sorciaits a eheratinvs7s! ajete ecbre 2,320 310 1,999 2,953 4,805 6,640 
PN AOH 0 si0 oyu /c cla, Wiarcat nas viele Gyainlss 4 * 561 1,460 2,007 2,692 1,923 2,125 
2D RG ater ced etree caresen 1,200 815 502 377 157 89 
Other animals including fowls... .. 265 543 528 828 694 728 
1 Seapets eed WE et ere 34 141 247 237 304 
MUNOGHO =. \< aye’ once Race ore inte &iert 1,563 3,284 5,866 7,920 8,807 9,185 
0D Sa OS Se 8 oe de GOR Ge encanta | (DCSE eee (Seen 1,873 923 1,068 
OE re (Fe Se CS: ae 52 32 23 75 61 135 
res, Neko yi Lb ans. 21 61 36 225 147 dt SS 
ee eee ee 32,479) 46,100} 79,903) 74,998) 69,541 84,914 
MOL sa, Gsie crave ad DREN REA f0s a oa 8,322} 24,813} 45,171) 23,228] 33,078 35,579 
Packing-house products: 
Piides and skins Theses a0 «= 3 41,988! 52,006) 78,487) 70,504} 102,476} 117,386 
Se ASAIO turds A(R eae 467 935 796 1,342 1,358 1,425 
Ve pliable matter: 
BOGE «alee, cis > eee eata ae ave Se erst as 5,360 9,174 15,222 14,552 15,931 17,389 
aay Sakata inte ate tehetipieve. aah | Dat 5 201 426 339 708 658 787 
scat pid Tne ar sae uate nts aiats| <4} 270 55,275} 69,551) 79,112) 90,567) 117,816] 118,963 
ve aisha fibers: 
DULON, fe anette tebslarsie eieteweis te ohare =< 5,013 8,541 13,622} 24,776} 20,217) 22,987 
1 Ye ec sic he hn5 Oe 1,306 2,541 2,542 2,668 3,778 3,950 
LOAD 6s ciate ee taaieln erases v-- 477 869 799 938 1,100 1,484 
MPIECD "he SA eo dae Bib ielous 2,296 4,104 7,216 4,718 7,183 9,280 
Minna S20 see ae eee ee 6,211 11,423 7,156 8,622 8,000 12,629 
at TARE A  recromretter. ee oops 9,211} 15,935}. 10,215) 12,092} 11,866) 17,803 
S Gras one a a Rae ree terre atin Ia! < 15,586} 18,964) 22,446} 27,017) 29,549] © 28,657 
Grain seh 5 a Sw eveunet mete iraer. «a ele se, 6 141 2,879 518 3,314 1,339 
wvneat flours. c.c5cehe hohe wencne 4 164 446 625 665 453 
OY. oie in oe net OREM iain Wey os. aR 115 914 60 2,544 6,473 1,514 
BLOG ins s 56), AAPOR eee es ' 591 1,374 1,337 2,706 2,231 2,852 
Distilled spirits.................. 3,145 4,957 7,676 6,076 6,463 7,374 
Walt quors ses eee, 2 ke a 1,487 2,313 3,215 3,396 3,279 3,290 
PREDOS 50a toons acne Mine ais ais ar 6,590 9,391; 12,276 8,531 9,591 10,078 
Nursery stock's) aaskeeide «css 2 768 1,496 1,946 2,755 2,999]......0 
2) eee Sie ve ee ae 2,727 5,471 8,664) 14,498) 15,828]........ 
Oils, verobable shi cenae ae setts es 5,300} 10,225} 17,554| 29,715} 26,834] 38,112 
Rice, rice meal, etc.............05 3,930 3,073 4,698 4,124 4,435 5,916 
Sago, tapioca, ete PREM re Sie Nias, ogres» 695 1,396 1,590 1,674 2,187 
RSCG sc. ie s,cpiade te Ree Mla sherah a 00> 1,221 3,587 5,958}. 29,757| 25,641 17,425 
SIDICOS) kat eae « Reha cai eee 2,782 4,366 5,348 4,946 5,974 6,187 
BUIEEAT a’ n. orols'csnne dg eae eRe eae, 94,964] 71,915) 96,554) 96,691| 115,515) 103,639 
(a eee 6a IO Cee oe 9,675 18,229 18,562) 17,613 18,207 17,433 
EEODAGCO. 5... ct uM en cenns os 9,900} 16,939) 25,405; 27,865} 31,925} 35,919 
Algae eases geet wast s., + 2,178 7,008} 12,999 9,293} 18,544; 11, '358 
Total, excluding een Products....| 792,811] 859,160} 903,238/1,030,794/1,048,433|1,123,021 
Animal matter: 

BACHE: S | coc ce SRM Gite ¢. = be os 30,516] 42,256 18,046 13,163 8,870 aS iY 
CC eee te (1) () 115 1) (1) Q) 
LS Bee seas 2 eee 5 3,189 3,386 3,845 4,764 3,960 
BASSO S yo ors Seis > eae ae 516 412 472 1,070 73. 733 
GOD «6 < oss oe eet tnia ao Ow oceans 853 1,954 365 636 626 605 
Swine.. 227 53 144 74 159 151 
Other live animals 322, 1ll 114 259 294 451 

REDUCE «sic oh chal 3,263 1,768 1,268 1,059 1,468 872 
Cheese... 3,316 2,452 857 1,288 898 441 
Milk, condensed 1,049 1,367 1,375 936 1,651 1,432 

MESES. & > = ='s\0) ule MDMA allots, Sees selec 1 396 1,199 1,787 3,395 4,391 
Packing-house produce 

Se a ee 3,503 5,882 1,645 1,254 1,303 857 
Beef, cured.. : 2,671 3,281 3,472 3,501 2,832 2,489 
Beef, fresh.. 23,545| 26,841 12,698 4,478 1,596 902 
Hides and s 929 3,246 1,271 4,802 3,158 3,449 
ly aire > 42,208) 46,347) 52,712) 52,509 52,090; 55,860 
Lard mesa Diisicrtvinas 3,581 6,115 7,070 5,183 8,242 
Pork, cured. . ; 7,917| 56,268) 54,046) 46,864) 55,239 5,699 
Pork, fresh’. ¢; ete ste esses oe 2,722 1,669 9 159 297 310 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS—Continued 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


(000 omitted) 


1899 1904 1909 1911 1912 1913 
Exports—Continued 
Vegetable matter: 

CO GtOD es eh at 5 oh ann $210,080, $372,049] $417,390 $585,318) $565,849] $547,357 
NES aaa eA eae RE 7,757| 20,348! 16.079 23,893} 30,354) 36,345 
Barley: Snr ne ee ne aos 1,375 6,292 4,672 5,381 1,267; 11,411 
Buck wheatee 4h eet a eagvone + 846) 1 137) 0..20 coe ee 1 
Corn: Seo: acayedas «he eceneeeta 68,977| 30,071 25,194) 35,961 28,957; 28,800 
RES Sree Mat: oe Pero eke 9,787 475 804 832 1,135) 13,206 
RVC. ee NE AE Ee 5,936 440 1,049 2 +2 
Wear RE Ee ne atk 2 ee ry 104,269) 35,850] 68,094 22,040) 28,477) 89,036 
CORDA CALT ic Se rape ahaa ae | 1,691 1,549 1,456 1,519 1,444 
Oatmeal: Axe «late ae. Pate os 1,295 463 516 1,043 376 1,514 
Wheat flour........ 73,093} 68,894] 51,157} 49/386 50,999) 53,171 
Total grain products 273,999} 76,215] 160,076 124,262! 123,095 211,098 

OPS rc Shoes ee 3,626 2,116 1,271 2,130 4,648 4,764 
Distillediapinits on, anes a) ee 2,080) 1,691 1,883 1,885 2,274 2,218 
Malt ligitors = oe sn ores ae 1,888 854 1,010 1,075 L6H. 04374 
Oilcaket 72) --| 14,548! 17,069] 25,836] 19,631 28,228) 29,444 
Vegetableioilss.. oe: --| 13,809; 12,618] 23,098} 19,805 26,908! 24,044 
DEGUG). |: ps am ides pete nel eee 5,079 2,583 5,256 2,475 2,898 3,564 
Super isd. dich 440 532 2,785 2,224 3,681 1,681 
MODRCCON: Se oe ee ane be 25,467! 29,640] 30,902 39,255} 43,251] 49,353 
Vegetables: coasts ee ae 2,799 2,603 3,760 5,545 6,544 7,353 


AVERAGE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 1899-1913 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


1899 ; 1904 1909 1911 1912 1913 
Farm Crops:! 
Barley (Dis) a siaas< Ane eA. $0.40 $0.42 $0.55 $0.86 $0.50 $0.53 
Bears (bu:)* 1054s ee Lae ee |1.72-2.20/2.25-2.75/2.05-2.652.55-3.10]......... 
Buckwheat (bu.)........... OV65 0.62 | 0.69 0.72 0.66 0.75 
Om Dr \el hm ets bee oe 0.30 0.44 0.59 0.61 0.48 0.69 
Cotton (bss 2 ee UU Sao oe 0.139 0.088 0.119 0.122 
Mlaxseod (buy seh oa aoe ie 0.99 1.52 1,82 1.15 1.20 
ay (tons) shes ches Pape (her 76 8.72 10.62 14,29 11.79 12.43 
JL0p8" (lbs)? * 6 ee yee 0.12-0.18/0.32-0.41/0.12-0.39!0.23-0.57 0, 22-056]. eee 
Ont (ba) coro. oa een 0.24 0.31 0.40 0.45 0.31 0.39 
Potatoes (bu.)............. 0.39 0.45 .54 0.79 0.50 0.68 
Rice: (hit. eae ie eo eae ee 0.65 0.79 0.79 0.93 0.85 
VOA(DES) od eh Sevh en 0.51 0.68 0.73 0.83 0.66 0.63 
Woabacco (psy 2s a. eb eee Read a 0.081 0.101 0.094 0.108 0.128 
GAL (Ds). ne gata a ae 0.58 0.92 0.99 0.88 0.76 0.80 
Live Strocx:4 
Cattle: ‘ 
Becht Bee incre ee ee 2.00-7 .00)1.70-7.65/2.90-9.50 2.50-9.35/1.75-11.25]~ 12... 
Milch Gows «2052322. 0a 29.66 29.21 32.36 39.97 39.39 $45.02 
Otherieattle i 33c55.5.020 22.79 16.32 17.49 20.54 21.20 26.36 
ELOR Seg a Neon. aie oe 37.40 67.93 95.64 111.46 105.94 110.77 
MGS Ce ee ass 5 lle 44.96 78.88 107.84 125.92 120.51 124.31 
Sheep se 2 hs tech eee 2.75 2.59 3.43 3.91 3.46 3.94 
PSSTIRO Shes ree ten A 4.40 6.15 6.55 9.37 8.00 9.86 
Live Srock Propucts: 
Batter Qbs,)¥ 55.2 se. oe 0.163— | 0.173— |0.25-0.37] 0. 193= |0.26-0.41) eee 
0.28 0.28 0.39 
Hegs (dor)? cca nate 0.124—- |0.16-0.47|0.19-0.55/0.17-0.60 0.203—" 1 ae 
0.35 0.60 
a a 


1 Average farm prices Dec. 1. 2 Average wholesale prices at Boston. 3 Average wholesale 
prices at New York. ‘Prices per head, Jan. 1. 5 Average wholesale prices of inferior to rime 
beef per 100 lbs. at Chicago. & Average wholesale prices of extra creamery butter at New York. 
7 Average wholesale prices of average best fresh eggs at New York. 
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LIVE STOCK IN THE UNITED STATES, AGRICULTURAL. STATISTICS FROM 
1899-1913 pene ee, CE peas OF 1910 
earbook of the 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) _ (Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) _ 
Komi Per- 
(000 omitted) Tota pect 
" age 
Num-}| Num-| Num-|Num- | Num- |— 
ber ber | ber ber ber |Land area (acres)...... 1,903,290,000|..... 
Jan. 1,\Jan. 1,|Jan. 1,\Jan. 1,'Jan. 1,]Farms (acres) .. 878,798,000] 46.2 
1900'| 1905’) 1910'| 1912") 1913’| Improved (acres)... 478,452,000] 54.5 
Woodland (acres) . 190,866,000} 21.7 
| Mica Cows Other unimproved 
/ Total, U. 8. . .| 16,292 17,572| 21,801| 20,899) 20,497|__— (acres)............ 209,481,000) 23.8 
Milinois.....:. 1,021| '995| 1,232} 1,049| 1,007|Number of farms....... 6,361,502)..... 
eae 1,263} 1,335| 1,570] 1,393] 1,337|Average area per farm 
Michigan.. 46 556 936 806 ZOS|« CHOLES)’. paces wratsias oss 138,14) Soe 
Minnesota... 672} 836] 1,125) 1,107| 1,129|Average area of im- | 
Missouri...... 659} 569] 925) 822) 789] proved land per farm 
New York PAS ee eoe ges 7a 1405), 3.465] Gores). ... 52. sic ee TaD. eae 
2 re 730; 790} 947| 887} 869/Farms under 20 acres...}..............| 13,2 
Pennsylvania 970} 1,086) 1,140 943 943|Farms of 20 to 99 acres.|.............. 44.8 
ee 693 838) 1,137} 1,034| 1,034|Farms of 100 to 499 
Wisconsin TO ma er DOG ah OF) F504) BCKes cs eee ees ni | eon eee cnc e ae 39.2 
Orner CaTtLe: | Farms of 500 to 1,000 
} Total, U.S. ..| 27,610) 43,669] 47,279) 37,260) 36,030} acres and over.......|.............. 2.8 
California 604) 1,122) 1,120) 1,515] 1,454)Value of crops of Con- 
Timiois.... 2. 1,303} 1,666) 1,974) 1,266] 1,228} tinentalU.S........ $5,487,000,000'..... 
Fowas;.. 2.22. 2,178| 3,467) 3,611) 2,773 21607 Value of all farm prop- 
ES ee 2,159! 2,682} 3,260] 1,872) 1,778] erty, and per cent. in- 
Minnesota. 564 DAtioa 225) LAD]! 2,139! crease... vs sce. c ees $40,991,374,000/ 200.5 
Missouri...... 1,387) 1,490) 2,165) 1,504] 1,444 Value of land...... $28,475,674,000/218.1 
Nebraska..... 1,521} 2,379} 3,040} 2,002} 1,902 Value of buildings. .| $6,325,452,000/177.8 
J Oklahoma 283) 1,284) 1,637) 1,242) 1,155 Value of implements 
_ Soe 4,352| 8,249) 7,131) 5,177] 5,022 and machinery. ..| $1,265,150,000/168.7 
. Wisconsin 595| 1,148] 1,081) 1,146] 1,135 Value of animals, 
: Horses poultry and bees.| $4,925,098,000)160.1 
Total, U. S.. .| 13,538) 17,058) 21,040) 20,509] 20,567)Value of all property 
RSIBIE 2 J ocahs 983| 1,282) 1,655) 1,497} 1,482! represented in— 
84 MSEANGAETS 5 Weta entree ahaa the bass BS a see wee 69.5 
Buildings......... pares 15.4 
Implements and 
MMACAINELY.. ecko sc \is-cesa Ie ae val spare ere 3.1 
Animals, poultry 
TPE OE oe co's lla ps eta en oe wee 12.0 
patecaee value per farm 
As 
All property . . $6,444). 2... 
Lands and buildings 
EG ns. inland xthqter $5,471)..... 
Average value of land 
POE ACES oie. soll: seh $14.96)..... 
Farm EXPENSES 
Labor: 
Farms reporting... .. 2922288 se 
‘52, 362) 1,482 Per cent. of allfarms|.............. 45.9 
1,510) 1,572} Cash expended....... $521,727,000|..... 
2) 656} 2,603} Rent and board fur- 
11579 1,737 mished).'. <2. acts $129,878,000]..... 
2,951} 2,951|Feed: 
2,276| 2,139] Farms reporting..... 2,368,905) ....55 
1,755| 1,650 Per cent. of allfarms].............. 
5,011} 5,111) Amount expended... $299,839,000,..... 
3,330) 3,300|Fertilizer: 
3,694) 3,435! Farms reporting..... 1,823,032)\) an 
2,592) 2,644 Per cent. of allfarms].............. 28.7 
2,032) 2,073} Amount expended.... $114,884,000}..... 
1,990) 1,990} Nartrviry or Farm 
4,969| 4,472 OPERATORS 
Number of farms oper- 
65,410| 61,178] ated by— 
“ry 0 oa oe 2,098) 1, Native white...... 4,771,063}... ... 
rr re 4,640] 4,315 Foreign white...... 69,556]..... 
ds p's Si tee 4,031} 3,709 Negro and other 
pists aa ao =A 9,689} 8,720 non-white....... 920,883]..... 
Pees! | Peas 2,808) 2,611|Percentage of operators 
haces Sob erie 4,491) 4,087| who own their farm 
Rirnain he wee 4,267| 3,798; among— 3 
ens a velae a nis aeerers 3,578) 3,399 WAtO WHEE, «5c: Tseakbo Shs sie} COrS 
| ke ee ees 3,205} 2,544! 2,493 BOVSIMR WINS 2.23 osNe icc. ciguens.- sf S14 
Shed Sack ak ,653} 1,651) 2,051) 2,030 Negro and other 
PA gt en (RSet Ae eee 26.2 
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XX. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


MINING AND ORE DRESSING 


CHARLES 


The Mining Industry—In spite of 
some earlier predictions to the con- 
trary, the year 1913 has been very 
satisfactory for the mining industry. 
Prices for silver, copper, lead and 
zinc, while not reaching the high level 
of some previous booms, have never- 
theless mostly been above averages 
taken over a series of years. Higher 
prices have been obtained for Lake 
Superior iron ore, and shipments have 
again been very heavy, while the iron 
and steel production for -the first 
half of the year again beats the rec- 
ord over any previous first half of 
the year. Statistics of the Copper 
Producers’ Association have shown an 
almost continual decrease in stocks of 
copper on hand. This has been due 
largely to decrease in production ow- 
ing to strikes and other causes and 
only partly to increase in consump- 
tion. Toward the end of the year a 
feeling of pessimism was apparent in 
some quarters and the year closed 
with matters in a rather unsettled con- 
dition with some uncertainty as to 
what 1914 will bring forth. The new 
tariff and other legislation are fac- 
tors that will cause some readjust- 
ment. Basic industrial conditions ap- 


pear to be sound, however, and it | 


needs only a reéstablishment of confi- 
dence to lead to continued prosperity. 
(See also XIII, Heonomic Conditions 
and the Conduct of Business.) 
Mining Law.—Additional burdens 
have been placed on the mining: in- 
dustry by legislative and administra- 
tive action. Some of these are un- 
doubtedly for the general good but 
are not always viewed in that light 
by the mine owners. Among them 
may be mentioned the state laws lead- 
ing to a more equable valuation and 
taxation of mining property (see XIV, 


E Locker 


Public Iinance), the workmen’s com- 
pensation acts (see XVII, Labor Leg- 
islation), the proposed law against 


gold dredging on agricultural lands~ 


in California, the suits for damage by 
farmers against smoke and fume pro- 
duced in metallurgical works, the 
Government suit against the Southern 
Pacific Railroad for alleged fraudu- 
lent possession of oil lands, the lack of 
a definite understanding regarding the 
holding of mineral deposits on Goy- 
ernment forest lands, and recent court 
decisions affecting the interpretation 
of the existing Federal mining law. 
Regarding the last, prospectors hard- 
ly know where they stand and they 
make complaints that between the 
Government bureaus of geology and 
forestry they have received manifest- 
ly unjust treatment. Congress has 
failed during the year to make any 
provision in the way of mining laws 
for Alaska, and the development of 
the rich mineral resources of that ter- 
ritory is still held up. The last step 
by the Government has been the with- 
drawal of all the potash beds in 
California which had been located un- 
der placer provisions of the existing 
mining law. The time appears to be 
ripe for the enactment of a compre- 
hensive mining law which will remedy 
the deficiencies of the existing law 
and allow mining development to pro- 
ceed without the possibility of Govy- 
ernment interference or of outside 
litigation. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that in South 
Africa a system of letting the Crown 
Lands has been recently introduced 
in which the rent is figured on a 
sliding scale based on the net profit 
of operations. 

Working of Low-Grade Deposits. 
—In regard to new discoveries it is 
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inevitable that as time goes on the 
possibility of discovering new mines 
must grow less,, Future gains will 
come largely from improvement in 
methods which will render profitable 
the operation of properties which will 
not pay at present. As illustrations 
of this may be cited the recent for- 
mation of the Alaska Gold Mining 
Co. and other neighboring companies 
to work large and well known low- 
grade gold deposits near Juneau, 
Alaska; and the Chile Copper Co., 
which proposes to apply a leaching 
process to a large body of oxidized 
copper ore at Chuquicamata, Chile, 
which has long been worked in a 
comparatively small way and by un- 
economical methods. This deposit is 
reported to contain 100 million tons 
of ore containing about three per cent. 
copper. A really new discovery is 
that of the Rochester silver camp in 
Nevada. 

Improvements in Methods. —Im- 
provements in mining practice have 
been in the increased use of the one- 
man drill, in the increased develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power for min- 
ing and transportation, and in some 
attempts to apply the principles of 
scientific management to underground 
work. The development of electric 
power on the Missouri River near 
Great Falls, Mont., is a noteworthy 
example of the second item, At Co- 
balt, Ont., the draining of Kerr Lake 
has been accomplished, thus rendering 
accessible the underlying ore bodies. 
The U. S. Bureau of Mines is con- 
tinuing its good work. In addition 
to the mine rescue cars in various 
parts of the country, a new departure 
has been made in an automobile fitted 
with rescue apparatus which has been 
installed in the Lake Superior iron 
district. Work under way includes 
an investigation into improved metal- 
lurgical processes for the treatment of 
ores. 

Labor Troubles——Omitting the coal 
regions two large strikes have oc- 
curred, that at Porcupine, Ont., in 
the Winter of 1912-13, and that of 
the Lake Superior copper mines in 
the Fall of 1913. Both were due to 
agitation by the Western Federation 
of Miners. In the former the mine 
owners were victorious, and in the 


cations are that it will be fought 
to a finish in which case the strikers 
ean hardly hope to win. 

Ore Dressing —The increased appli- 
cation of the oil flotation processes 
stands out preéminently in the record 
of progress in 1913. At the Butte 
and Superior mill the Hyde flotation 
process raises the zine extraction to 
90 per cent. against 70 per cent. by 
wet concentration alone. The build- 
ing of the Inspiration copper mill in 
Arizona has been held up pending ex- 
periments with the flotation process 
of the Minerals Separation Co. Other 
of the so-called “low-grade porphyry- 
copper mills” are experimenting with 
flotation on their slime tailings with 
promising results. The Sherwin Wil- 
liams Co. has installed a flotation 
plant for zine ores at Magdalena, N. 
M. The Atlas mill near Ouray, using 
the Minerals Separation Co. process, 
marks the first flotation plant in Col- 
orado. An extraction of 65 per cent. 
is reported by it on a very difficult 
copper sulphide ore. Constant im- 
provement is being made in Australia, 
the home of flotation, and the zine 
extraction is continually on the in- 
crease, accompanied by a better elimi- 
nation of the lead. An Elmore flota- 
tion plant is being installed at a 
eupriferous pyrite mine in Quebec. 
Unfortunately litigation has started 
in the United States, and the Minerals 
Separation Co. has secured a verdict 
against Hyde in a lower court for in- 
fringemnt of patent, but it is to be 
hoped that the growth of flotation 
will not be hampered by endless law- 
suits. 

The problem of losses in the slimes 
in wet concentration has been attacked 
by the Anaconda Company at Butte 
by the installation of the Laist proc- 
ess to save some of the copper and 
silver losses by roasting with salt 
followed by leaching. Another novel 
installation for treating slimes from 
Butte ores is a round table having 
20 decks one above the other, each 
deck being 18 ft. in diameter. The 
continual striving for additional sav- 
ings has led the Copper Range Co. 
to follow the lead of the Calumet 
and Hecla Co. at Lake Superior in 
installing a regrinding plant in which 
tailings which formerly went to waste 


latter, while still unsettled, the indi- | are reground in Hardinge conical peb- 
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ble mills and retreated. Power for 
regrinding is obtained economically by 
the use of low-pressure steam turbines 


run on exhaust steam from the steam | 


stamps. The Wilfley table people have 
won several suits for infringement 


against makers of similar tables and} 


other suits are under way. Attention 
is being turned to the concentration 
of lean iron ores of the hematite 
grade. 
ation in the Mesabi district of Min- 
nesota. Also at Diorite, Mich., the 
American Boston mill treats 400 tons 
of low-grade iron ore daily by means 
of Richards’ jigs and concentrating 


Two large mills are in oper- | 


tables. The field for such mills will 
increase as the high-grade iron-ore 
deposits are mined out. 

Bibliography.—Among the more im- 
| portant books of the year are the 
following: 


CHARLETON, W. H.—American Mine Ac- 
counting. (New York, McGraw Hill 
Book Co., 1913.) 

| Hoover, T. J.— ‘Concentrating Ores by 
Flotation.” (London, Mining Maga- 
zine, 1913.) 

JANIN, Charles.—Mining Engineers’ Ez- 
amination and Report Book, part I. 
(San Francisco, 1913.) 


ture, Vol. II. (Chicago, 1913.) 


COAL, COKE, AND PETROLEUM 
R. Dawson HALL 


Developments in the Coal and Coke; 


Industry.— A manifest tendency in 
the coal industry during the year 
has been toward central-station pow- 
er which may be’either generated by 
the coal operator or provided by a 
power company. In a few cases hy- 
dro-electric plants are being erected 
close to coal workings; in West Vir- 
ginia, for example, the Appalachian 
Power Co. is selling power even to 
companies which are mining one of the 
finest coal seams in the country. Many 
plants equipped with non-condensing 
reciprocating slide-valve engines are 
now being replaced and the change 
to steam turbines with condensers 
makes markedly for economy. 

Bituminous coal for domestic pur- 
poses has for many years been pre- 
pared less carefully and scientifically 
than anthracite and it has long been 
thought that mechanical cleaning de- 
vices used in the hard-coal regions 
would be adapted to the soft-coal 
fields. Spirals for removal of bone 
and slate have been introduced into 
Illinois and a cleaner dependent on 
the power of coal to roll on a slope 
and of slate to lie still has been used 
to advantage in Pennsylvania where 
moving plates on an incline carry 
away the slate and let the coal roll 
down to a hopper. But at present the 
picking table is in possession of the 
field and more picking tables than 
other dry cleaners have been and 
are being installed throughout the 
bituminous region. 


A machine which combines in one 
the operations of sawing and drilling 
has been extensively tried in the 
soft coals of the New River, W. Va., 
field, for undercutting the coal be- 
fore shooting. It is alleged to make 
slack but no dust. Two heading ma- 
chines have been used to drive gang- 
ways of circular cross-section at a 
single operation. One of these oper- 
ates with a direct punching action, 
cutting the whole coal or rock ahead 
of it into pieces. Mining machines 
specially adapted for severe strains 
have been tried by two of the large 
anthracite companies. Hitherto hard 
coal has not been mined but shot out 
of the solid. In one mine where the 
seam is thin, the coal after undercut- 
ting is being shot down on to pans 
and pulled by a rope to the ears into 
which it is to be loaded. Where the 
coal is thicker, “buggies” have been 
used which run on 6-in. wheels and 
being supported eccentrically can be 
tipped so that the load in bulk can 
be dumped into a mine ear. It has 
been found that economies have been 
effected over shooting from the solid; 
the coal being less broken, being mined 
more cheaply and not being lost by 


being shot into the gob or waste por- 
tions of the room. 

Safety in Mining.—The H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. originated the expression 
“Safety, the first consideration”; the 
coal industry has made the thought 
universal and it is certain that safety 


absorbs us much attention to-day as_ 
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the economy of mining. The state of 
Colorado passed a law that after Oct. 
1, 1913, only electric Jamps shall be 
used in coal mines except where ex- 
plosive or noxious gas is generated, 
and there an approved safety lamp 
must be supplied for testing purposes. 
This provision was made dependent on 
the Bureau of Mines approving such 
an electric lamp and as that Bureau 
has approved three lamps for use, one 
a hand. and the two others cap-lamps, 
the act should automatically come 
into force. 

In Oklahoma and Colorado, laws 
have been passed requiring telephones 
in the mines; these in Oklahoma have 
to be not more than 1,000 ft. apart 
and in Colorado distributed. through 
the workings at the bottom of the 
shaft, slope or drift and at all double 
partings. Illinois has laws requiring 
the fireproofing of all shafts and their 
approaches and also of the buildings 
round the shafts. In some Colorado 
mines the headings are covered with 
adobe dust and boards loaded with 
stone dust are placed at the sides of 
the gangways. The placing of this 
dust is done by pneumatic means. 

In some southern mines where shots 
are fired electrically from the surface 
after the men have left the mine, a 
modification has been adopted where- 
by one or more shots can be fired at 
a time, thus avoiding the synchronous 
cross fire from which disasters are 
said to have arisen. 

First-Aid and Rescue Work.—An or- 
ganization known as the American 
Mine Safety Association was organ- 
ized during the year to frame rules 
for first-aid and rescue work. The 
rules for the latter are in an advanced 
stage, but first-aid methods are still 
in need of much revision and dis- 
cussion. Great progress has _ been 
made in all the states toward the 
organization of first-aid and rescue 
teams, and the miners are generally 
conceded to have the best trained 
first-aid men in the country. 

Industrial Conditions—There has 
not been for a decade such a buoyant 
spirit as in the present year. The 
strike of the Spring of 1912 lessened 
the stock of anthracite and so business 
in that commodity has been a little 
better than usual. Business has been 


brisk in bituminous coal the year|and drawn by machinery. 
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round but the year closed with lower 
quotations. There was a dullness in 
coke in the last half of the year ow- 
ing to a deadlock between foundrymen 
and cokemen, the latter seeking to 
secure a price which ultimately they 
did not obtain. It is likely that, 
when the returns are received, the 
year 1913 will show an increase of 
about 10 per cent. in output of coal 
over the previous 12 months. The 
tonnage in 1912 was 534,466,580 ac- 
cording to the returns of the Geo- 
logical Survey. Owing to the unfor- 
tunate accidents at Cincinnati, New 
Castle and Dawson, the death rate 
for 1913 will show a marked increase 
per thousand men employed and even 
per million tons mined. The increase 
per thousand men is due partly to 
steadier work, but the increase per ton 
is due to chance, as the mines are 
being made safer every year. 
Disasters involving 10 men or more 
in 1913 are: Feb. 7, Rufford shaft, 
Mansfield, England, hoisting accident, 
14 killed; April 23, Cincinnati mine, 
Findleyville, Pa., explosion, 96 killed; 
May 17, Imperial mine, No, 3, Belle 
Valley, O., explosion, 15 killed includ- 
ing one rescuer; July 23, Gelsen- 
kirchen, Germany, asphyxiation fol- 
lowing entombment, 14 killed; Aug. 
3, Mavis Valley shaft, Cadder colliery, 
Scotland, asphyxiation following fire, 
22 killed; Aug. 21, East Brookside 
mine, Tower Hill, Pa., two explosions, 
20 killed, including eight rescuers; 
Oct. 4, Universal colliery, Senghenydd, 
Glamorganshire, Wales, explosion, fol- 
lowed by fire, 434 killed, including one 
rescuer; Oct. 22, No. 2 mine, Stag 
Cafion Fuel Co., Dawson, N. M., ex- 
plosion, 263 killed, including two res- 
cuers; Nov. 18, No. 2 mine, Alabama 
Fuel & Iron Co., Acton, Ala., explo- 
sion, 24 killed; Dee. 16, Vulcan mine, 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., New Castle, 
Col., explosion, 38 killed. 
Coking.—Only the very largest con- 
cerns are installing by-product coke 
ovens though a big profit results from 
their use. However, numbers of ovens 
are being fitted with waste-heat flues 
and boilers. As each oven produces 
20 h. p., the installation pays for 
itself in a single year. The beehive 
oven is giving way to the rectangular 
oven, Which can be charged, leveled 
But in 
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Many cases the owners believe that| took no part in the discussion and is 
their plants have too short a life to| now investigating the matter inde- 


permit of remodeling. A plan has 
been tried of placing portable boilers 
over the trunnel heads of ovens dur- | 
ing the coking period to utilize waste 
heat. | 

In order to produce coke of equal 
value, charge cutters have been intro- 
duced on the larries feeding the ovens, 
which regulate the charge given to 
each oven. In order to make uniform 
the duration of the coking process 
and to preserve the heat of coking, | 
‘which is none too great when the 
coal has a low volatile content, ex- | 
periments have been made in the dry- 
ing of coal before coking. Tests have! 
been made of what is practically a 
winnowing process of blowing away | 
the pure coal from the slate and) 
bone. 

Petroleum.—The contention that | 


pendently. 

Despite the marked improvement in 
petroleum prices, the oil fields of 
the United States have been extended 


| but little and no new oil regions have 


been discovered. Abroad, the illib- 
eral action of the Russian government 
has restricted the natural inerease 
in production. but petroliferous areas 
are continually being found. 

The Royal Dutch Shell Combine has 
recently arranged for the purchase of 
the stock of the California Oilfields, 
Ltd. The Shell Company, which is a 
strong competitor of the Standard Oil 
group abroad, is preparing, it is said, 
to get a foothold in America. The 
exports of oil in 1913 have exceeded 
those in 1912 by about 10 per cent. 

The making of oil from the gas es- 
caping at the casing head is greatly 


coal] mines were endangered by drill-| increasing, the production of oil from 
ing for oil and gas resulted in a con-| this source being 45 per cent. larger 
ference called by the Bureau of Mines| in 1912 than in the previous year. 
at Pittsburgh on Feb. 7. The confer-| The Bureau of Mines has 

ence appointed a committee which| introduced into the mid-continent oil 


met March 11 and drew up the final | 
draft of a law governing such drill-| 
ings. The most striking proposals | 
were that the casing used should not) 
be cemented solidly to the enveloping 
measures, but so set in clay that a} 
motion of the strata during mining 
might not sever the pipe. But the! 
committee did not give preference to | 
either clay or cement mortar in draft- | 
ing the suggested bill. The state De- 
partment of Mines of Pennsylvania | 


IRON AND 


fields a new system of drilling and 
casing wells whereby it is now pos- 
sible to drill through gas formations 
without regard to volume or pressure 
and remove oil without waste of gas, 
A wild gas well has been subdued by 


drilling another well near by, forcing 


air down it under pressure, creating 
a breach in the wall of the wild well 
and driving mud through the breach 
till the uncontrolled well became 
choked. 


STEEL 


BRADLEY STOUGHTON 


Ore Deposits—The acquisition of| 
iron-ore holdings in Chile by a large| 
American company has again drawn 
attention to the deposits of South| 
America. The iren-ore deposits in 
Brazil and Venezuela are known to 
be very large in extent. There have 
also been reported large deposits of | 
iron ore in Colombia. The manganese | 
ores of India are coming into promi-| 
nenze. Development work in Siberia, | 
where large deposits of iron are| 
known to exist, is more active; im- 
portant deposits of chrome iron ore 
are reported from northern Caucasus. 


Ti the United States, the Texas iron 
ores ure being more actively devel- 
oped by the building of large smelt- 
ing works in that state, and an im- 
portant innovation in the north is 
the treatment of titaniferous ores on 
an industrial scale. That these ores 
can be treated has long been known, 
but attempts at industrial smelting 
have been sporadic. Nevertheless, nu- 
merous deposits of this class of ore 
are known to be available in this 
country, in Sweden and elsewhere. 


Blast - Furnace Construction and 


Operation—A new type of blast-fur- 
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nace support consists in building a 
frame work of structural material, 
with posts set well out from the base 
of the furnace so that there will not 
be interference by the supporting col- 
umns with the men working around 
the furnace, which usually prevails. 
The use of oxygen for enriching the 
blast has been materially increased 
and the effect has been studied: from 
a technical industrial standpoint. Ex- 
periments have been made to use blast- 
furnace flue dust for mixing with 
cement, but the results are not en- 
couraging, as the concrete mixture is 
weakened. Great progress has been 
made in the past two years in the 
cleaning of blast-furnace. gas, and, 
consequently, in the increased use of 
gas engines. Improvements consist in 
cheaper apparatus for washing the 
gas, and also means of filtering the 
gas through bags and then delivering 
it in a purified condition free from 
moisture. 


Ore Briquetting.—It is well recog- 
nized that the more uniform the size 
of material treated in the blast fur- 
nace, the better are the smelting re- 
sults obtained, as to efficiency and 
economy. The two ways of securing 
uniform size are by crushing the 
larger particles and agglomerating the 
smaller ones. Agglomerating proc- 
esses have, therefore, increased in im- 
portance during the past few years. 
The only new process of importance 
is the scoria process, whereby the fine 
ore is mixed with lime ana agglomer- 
ating slag, heated in rotating steam 
drums and then made into bricks and 
heated in kilns. The slag is said to 
keep the solid body porous and when 
it reaches the melting zone it changes 
from a hydraulic binder to a fused 
binder. It has been pointed out that 
the use of agglomerated material 
made by the sintering process has 
the advantage that the resulting “sin- 
ter” is not so easily reducible as some 
of the native American ores and, 
therefore, does not oxidize the coke 
in the upper regions of the furnace, 
Such oxidation produces a greater 
proportion of carbon monoxide in the 
escaping gases, with consequent de- 
ereased efficiency. 


Cupola Practice—Cupola slag is not 
suitable for making cement or bricks 
in accordance with the practice used 
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in blast furnaces, but it is now some- 
times converted into slag wool by a 
blast of air and then used for insulat- 
ing purposes, lixtensive investiga- 
tions have been made on the heat effi- 
ciency of the cupola furnace. It is 
known that the chief waste is in the 
excessive heat of escaping gases, and 
this can be rediiced by making the 
furnaces much higher, whereby it is 
said that the fuel economy may be 
doubled. 

Steel Ingots—In the very impor- 
tant particular of producing sound 
steel ingots very notable advances 
have been made during the year 1913. 
It is comparatively easy to tell by 
the usual tests whether the structure 
and composition of steel equals a given 
standard or quality, but certain dan- 
gerous defects, which may be inher- 
ent in the metal, will often escape the 
ordinary study, and may be difficult 
to discover even by such extraordi- 
nary investigations as sulphur-prints, 
microseopie examination, hardness 
tests, shock tests, ete., unless these 
are carried out on such an extensive 
seale as to destroy the steel for serv- 
ice. Defects of this character are gen- 
erally classified under the head of un- 
soundness; the chief of such defects 
are: presence of blow-holes; presence 
of occluded oxides; presence of un- 
welded shrinkage cavity; and exces- 
sive segregation. 

The most effective means of pre- 
venting these elements of unsound- 
ness is by the exercise of great care 
and watchfulness during the manu- 
facture of the steel and during the 
manufacture of the iron from which 
the steel is made. It now seems to 
be proved practically beyond contro- 
versy that certain unfavorable condi- 
tions during the smelting of iron ores 


‘in blast furnaces will produce a grade 


of pig iron which, during the ordi- 
nary process of manufacture, will be 
converted into an_ unsatisfactory 
grade of steel. The literature on cast 
iron during the years 1918 and 1914 
will be ample proof of the accuracy 
of this statement, and fortunately, 
careful and expert inspection of the 
manufacturing process and suitable 
testing of the product are suflicient to 
prevent steel of this undesirable qual- 
ity from going into service. Expert 
care and inspection during the manu- 
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facture and rolling of steel are also 
the best safeguards for preventing 
steel which is unsound from any of 
the other causes mentioned above from 
going into the service of the con- 
sumer. One of the greatest advances 
ever made in the manufacture of steel 
is the new system of inspection inaug- 
urated by Robert W. Hunt and de- 
scribed by him in the Bulletin of the 
American Institute of Mining Engin- 
eers for December, 1912. 

An English and an American inves- 
tigator have used the compression 
process for elimination of the pipe in 
a way which aims to avoid interfer- 
ence with the manufacturing process 
and decrease interest on the invest- 
ment, by taking the steel ingot be- 
fore it has completely solidified and 
reducing its section in an ordinary 
pair of blooming rolls, then return- 
ing it to the heating furnace until 
completely solidified and completing 
the rolling operation in the usual way. 
Other recent investigators have aimed 
to accomplish the same reduction in 
the cost of treating the steel over the 
early compression process, but none 
of these newer inventions secures the 
elimination of the shrinkage cavity, 
but only the reduction of it to a 
smaller size, or a greater concentra- 
tion at the top of the ingot, with a 
consequent smaller proportion of 
cropped-off metal. Sir Robert Had- 
field burns charcoal on top of the 
steel ingots in a special mold with a 
sand top, so as to delay the cooling 
of this portion of the metal, and con- 
sequently draw the shrinkage cavity 
to that point. Emil Gathmann, by a 
very ingenious method of casting in- 
gots with the small end down, and 
then stripping them without excessive 


inconvenience, as well as by distrib-| 


uting the metal in his ingot molds, 
also produces a more rapid cooling of 
the lower parts of the ingot than of 
the top, and thereby concentrates the 
cavity in the upper portion. 

The Goldschmidt process involves 
heating the metal in the top of the 
ingot by the well known thermit reac- 
tion, or else by creating a stirring 
reaction in the ingot by means of a 
can of thermit, through which it is 
claimed that blow-holes, pipes and seg- 
regation are all reduced. Each of 
these cavity-reducing processes has 


*be 


been tried on a commercial scale long 
enough to prove its advantage under 
a given set of conditions. A new 
compression process also, which has 
been used chiefly on smaller ingots 
with a split mold, is in commercial 
use; and a process has even been de= 
veloped for treating steel in vacuo, in 
order to get rid of the dissolved gases 
and occluded solid particles. : 
Open-Hearth Furnaces.—The use of 
open-hearth furnaces with replaceable 
up-takes and flues is increasing in 
Europe. It has been pointed out, 
however, that this is not a modern in- 
vention but was in use several years 
ago in this country. <A very elaborate 


heat-efficiency test of the open-hearth ~ 


furnace made on two 60-ton furnaces 
indicates that only 10 per cent. of the 
heat supplied goes to the melting and 
less than 19 per cent. performs useful 
work. This confirms the belief that 
the open-hearth furnace is not an 
efficient heat utilizer. A few years 
ago it was generally believed that 
the tilting open-hearth furnaces would 
no longer be an important factor out- 


side of special processes, but during 


1913 there has been a big revival of 
interest in this type of steel pro- 
ducer. 

Other Steel-Making Processes.—A 
very remarkable record has been made 
by a crucible furnace, which ran three 
years, nine months and eleven days 
continuously without requiring to be 
shut down for repairs. It is believed 
that this establishes a record for this 
kind of furnace.. A combination open- 
hearth, side-blow converter and elec- 
tric furnace has been installed and 
recently put into operation at a steel 
plant in Maryland. The apparatus 
has not been worked long enough to 
decide what measure of success may 
expected, but the results are 
watched with great interest, although 
without very much expectation of 
commercial success. An experiment 
on the over-oxidation of steel in the 
Bessemer converter 


ing the metal absorb more than 0.075 
per cent. of oxygen. 

Electric Steel Furnaces.—At the 
present time there are about 150 ac- 
tive electric furnaces in the world, of 


which only 19 are operating in the- 


United States, and most of these only 
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discovered the 
‘wholly unexpected difficulty of mak- | 
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at intervals. The manufacture of 
electric steel and electric pig iron in 
the United States is not fulfilling the 
hopes of its early advocates from the 
commercial standpoint. (See also 
XXVI, Hlectrochemistry.) 

Pulverized Fuel—The recent heavy 
advance in the price of oil has again 
directed attention to the use of other 


fuels which can be employed equally’! 
advantageously in the matter of con- | 


trol, application and economy. Prom- 
inent among these is pulverized coal 
and this is now being used very large- 
ly in metallurgical furnaces on an in- 
dustrial scale and also in experi- 
mental work in other places. Pulver- 
ized fuel has been employed for a 
long time in cement kilns, rotating 
furnaces, malleable iron annealing, etc. 
It is now being tried on a large scale 
in reverberatory furnaces of the open- 
hearth type, in puddling and heating 
furnaces, ete. 

Critical Point A2 and Beta Iron.— 
At the Spring meeting of the British 
Iron and Steel Institute several in- 
vestigators discussed the critical 


{ranges of pure iron, and concluded 


that the A2 point did not exist. This 
conclusion was, however, overthrown 
at the autumn meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, 
where it was established that the A2 
point was a true critical point in iron. 
The most that the work of the British 
investigators may be said to have 
contributed to the advancement of the 
| subject is to throw some doubt upon 
| the belief in the hard beta allotropic 
modification of this metal. Henry 
|M. Howe has established the impor- 
tance of a new method for the deter- 
mination of critical points in iron. 

New Alloy Steels—Parravano has 
studied the ternary alloys of iron, 
manganese and copper, and indicated 
the possible industrial importance of 
some of them. Cobalt has been used 
to improve the qualities of alloy 
steels, and especially high-speed steels. 
The results are viewed with great in- 
terest, although their industrial im- 
portance is not yet fully established. 
(See also XXIII, Physical Properties 
of Metals and Alloys.) 


COPPER 


L. S. AUSTIN : 


Roasting of Copper Ores—Much 
mine ore must be concentrated before 
treatment. The resultant fine concen- 
trate, because of flue-dust losses, 
which in the blast-furnace may 
amount to 10 per cent. and over, is 
preferably treated in the quieter at- 
mosphere of the reverberatory fur- 
nace. In this furnace, if the ore were 
unroasted, there would be produced 
an excessive quantity of resultant low- 
grade matte, involving expensive 
aiter-treatment. To avoid this the 
concentrate or other cupreous material 
should be roasted. For this purpose 


modern roasters of the MacDougall, | 


the Herreshoff or the Wedge type are 


— used. These machines have) 


our to six superimposed hearths 
within a drum-shaped shell. 
Performance of the MacDougall 
Roaster—At Great Falls, Mont., the 
capacity of the 16-ft., six-hearth Mac- 
Dougall roasters has been largely 
increased, so that, while in April, 
1910, the output was 46 tons, in 


| April, 1913, it had been increased to 
77 tons daily, the material being 
roasted from 30 per cent. to an aver- 
age of 7.5 per cent. of sulphur. This 
was brought about, first, by the great- 
ly increased draft that the new flue- 
system of the plant afforded, and sec- 
ond, by the increased speed of the 
rabbles. Incidentally, the charge is 
dropped from hearth to hearth 
through special drop-holes, rather 
than through the draft-openings, thus 
lessening the amount of flue-dust pro- 
duced. An improved hearth of rein- 
forced concrete has also been tried 
| out, and after a year’s use it is still 
| in good condition. 

Roasting in the Southwest.—In the 
| southwestern states the ore contains 
less sulphur and cannot, as in Mon- 
tana, be roasted quite by the heat 
| generated in the burning of its con- 
tained sulphur. Coal or oil is there- 
fore used as needed, either in a fire- 
box attached to the side of the fur- 
‘nace and with its flame entering the 
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lower hearth, or, when the ore is at 
the limiting point of 26 to 27 per 
cent. sulphur, by the addition of some 
coal thrown in at the third hearth, 
Wedge furnaces, of 22 ft. or more 
diameter, may have as many as seven 
hearths. ‘heir distinetive feature is 
that the hollow central shaft is three 
feet in diameter, lined with tile out- 
side where exposed to the flame. They 
have a capacity of 130 to 150 tons 
daily. The 18-ft. MacDougall roaster 
may be ealled the standard size. At 
the Hayden Smelting Works, Ari- 
zona, there are, however, five 24-ft. 
roasters having five hearths, and 
three 19-ft. machines having six 
hearths, each of these furnaces roast- 
ing 90 tons daily. Since the eoneen- 
trate here treated is wet and contains 
but 24 per cent. sulphur, it is neces- 
sary to heat the furnaces with a lit- 
tle oil from time to time. 

The Blast Furnace—At Great 
Falls, Mont., a blast-furnace 84 in. 
wide by 15 ft. long has been in oper- 
ation for some time, Generally, the 
width of blast furnaces varies from 42 
to 56 in. It is claimed that the blast 
can still penetrate the greater thick- 
ness of charge provided the ore is so 
fed that the coarser material is at 
the middle and the fine near the walls. 
With such a width accretions obstruet 
the shaft less, while the increased 
area results in larger tonnage. At 
the Detroit Smelter, Morenei, Ariz., 
where coneentrate is treated in a 
blast-furnace of 42 in. by 22 ft., the 
furnaces are run slowly, putting 
through 350 tons daily; it is proposed 
to put in a 380-ft, furnace to run still 
more slowly, and thus to eut down 
the production of flue-dust, while at 
the same time more sulphur will be 
driven off or volatilized with a less 
yield of matte, but a higher grade, 
At the Shannon plant near Clifton, 
Ariz., the ore contains so little sul- 
phur that pyrites must be added to 
the charge to form matte with which 
to colleet the copper. 

The Reverberatory Furnace.—<As al- 
ready stated, the reverberatory furnace 
is well suited to the treatment of fine 
concentrate, and since the large fur- 
naces, 19 to 22 ft. wide by 90 ft. to 
122 ft. long, smelt cheaply, they are 
supplanting the blast furnace. At 
Cananea, Sonora, Mexico, the caleine 
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or roasted concentrate, together with 
raw Miami concentrate containing 35 
per cent. copper and 20 per cent, sul- 
phur, is treated in furnaces 19 by 100 
ft. long, which handle 260 to 275 tons 
each daily. There is used per ton of 
charge 0.8 bbl. of California erude oil, 
The oil is heated by means of a steam 
coil, and is injected by air at 13 lbs. 
pressure, steam for this purpose hay- 
ing been disearded. Additional air 
for combustion is introdueed through 
a brick cheeker-work above the burn- 
ers. The same Miami coneentrate is 
also used for fettling or repairing the 
walls of furnace where the molten 
matte and slag corrode them, and is 
better for the purpose than the sili- 
cious ore formerly used. 

Converters.-—In the Ywar Boo for 
1912 (p. 493) was deseribed the 20-ft. 
upright converter installed at Great 
Valls. As the result of practice both 
with it and with the 12-ft. upright 
converter it is eoncluded that: (1) 
The best practice calls for the use 
of the basie-lined converter instead of 
the acid-lined one, (2) The 20-ft, eon- 
verter is to be preferred, even in large 
plants. It ean be used for the stor- 
age of the molten matte or for molten 
copper for long periods if the mouth 
is properly covered, Therefore in a 
smaller plant, with large blast-fur- 
nace settlers and a large reverbera- 
tory using at the same time a 20-ft, 
converter, it should be possible to do 
the converting of the matte on one 
shift and the casting of the resultant 
copper on the next one. (3) A 24-in, 
tuyere has been found preferable, be- 
ing as large as is safe, while on the 
other hand it admits more air and ig 
more easily punched and kept open. 
(4) To prevent the too rapid erusting 
and closing of the mouth of the con- 
verter it should be made eight feet in 
diameter; if much larger it would 
permit the heat and gases to eseape 
too freely. (5) The tuyeres should 
be at least five inches above the con- 
verter bottom, 

The best results are obtained by the 
use of 18,000 cu. ft. of free air per 
minute, though up to 24,000 eu. ft. 
have been successfully used, At the 
lower figure one ean count on utiliz- 
ing at least 94 per cent. of the oxygen 
of the air. 

In spite of the advantages of the 
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_ large converter we find that in the| forest of No. 10 wires, 1,200,000 in 
newer plants built in the Southwest | number, each 20 ft. long. The flue- 
in 1912 the smaller or 12-ft. upright) dust accumulates on these wires. Oc- 
electrically-operated converter has| casionally the hot gases from the re- 
been installed. The shape of the up-| verberatory furnaces are let in at 
right type is considered to promote | the entrance end of the chamber and 
the durability of the lining to an im-| by their high temperature cause the 
portant degree. fall of this fiue-dust to the ‘floor. 

Flue Systems.—The experience with| From the chamber a flue, 48 ft. wide, 
the new flue system at Great Falls,| 21 ft. high, and 1,350 ft. long, leads 
Mont., in operation since June, 1909,| to a stack or chimney 506 ft. high 
is particularly valuable. This system| and 50 ft. internal diameter. 
included the flues from the roasting As compared with the old fiue sys- 
furnaces, the blast furnaces, the re-| tem, on account of the stronger draft 
verberatories and the converters of| and because of the enlarged use of 
the plant united in one flue leading| finer material, there is twice as much 
to a main dust-chamber 176 ft. wide| dust made in the new system. On the 
by 21 ft. high by about 400 ft. long.| other hand, practically all of this 
The speed of the gases (20 ft. per dust is recovered. Of the total 
second or more in the flues) is re-| amount deposited in the main dust- 
duced to four feet per second in the| chamber 77 per cent. has been re- 
dust chamber. At this low velocity | moved after passing through the first 
the gas quite readily drops its load! group of wires and 1.5 per cent. only 
of fiue-dust. From the roof within | remains after passing the second 
the chamber hangs in two groups a| group. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Louis D. Huntoon 


Low-Grade Mills.—During the past | 0z., and 545 tons second grade assay- 
year the attention of the mining pro-| ing 1.847 oz. per ton; total milling 
fession was repeatedly called by the cost, including mining of dump ore, 
technical press to the successful oper-| $1.44 per ton. The “treatment con- 
ation of many mills operating on ore sists of crushing through gates, break- 
containing from $2 to $3 per ton. In ers, rolls and Chili mills for coarser 
the Cripple Creek district the small ore, and tube mills for coarse sands, 
percentage of high grade ore pro-| followed by classification, concentra- 
duced is shipped to the smelters. The) tion, leaching of sands, air agitation 
dump ore, discarded as waste only a|jand vacuum filtration of slimes. 
few years ago and containing between | Sands and slimes are cyanided sepa- 
$2 and $3 per ton, and the low grade) rately; the slimes before sending to 
ore from the mines are now treated the filters receive a treatment with 
at an attractive profit. The method|bromo-cyanogen. Concentrates are 
employed at the Independence Mine, | shipped to the smelter. Previous to 
the first to treat successfully the| the erection of the Independence mill 
dump ores, is worthy of a short re-| the lowest treatment charge in the 
view. The annual report for 1912 to| Cripple Creek district was $6 per ton. 
1913 will contain the following: ore | Several mills were erected following 
milled, 104,111 tons from the “waste| the success of the Independence. The 
dumps” and 25,999 tons from the) Portland started operations along dif- 
mine; assay, 0.1538 oz. of gold; re-| ferent metallurgical lines, but in 1913 
covery, 34.43 per cent. of the values| the process was quite similar to, if 
in the concentrates and 44.05 per cent.| not a duplicate of, the Independence. 
in bullion, making a total of 78.48| At the Ajax mill the Clancy process 
per cent., as compared with 73.63) was installed and concentrators omit- 

cent. in 1911-12 and 71.50 per cent.| ted; this mill proved a failure and in 
“g 1910-11; concentrates produced,| 1913 concentrating tables were in- 
1,429 tons first grade assaying 4.118! stalled. The oxidized ores of the dis- 
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trict, which are very limited, require 
no concentrating, but with the sulpho- 
telluride ores concentration is a pre- 
requisite to success. 

In the Black Hills of South Dakota 
several mills are operating on low- 
grade ore. 
mill operating on ore containing $2.66 
per ton showed a loss, but on increas- 
ing the capacity to 500 tons per day, 
profits of $5,000 per month were 
made. The Trojan mill is operating 
’ successfully on $6 ore; the Golden 
Reward on a variety of ores assaying 
from $7 to $8 per ton, and the Bis- 
marck on $2 to $2.50 ore. 

New Mills—Specifications for two 
new mills in the Southwest, the erec- 
tion of which is well under way, serve 
to illustrate the advance in mechani- 
cal handling of the ores. At the Com- 
monwealth mill, Pearce, Ariz., Gates 
breakers, followed by _ 1,500-Ib. 
stamps, were specified for crushing. 
Following the stamps are Caldecott 
diaphragm cones, Hardinge mills, 
Dorr classifiers, tube mills, Dorr 
thickeners, agitators, counter-current 
Dorr thtckeners and Oliver filters. 

Breakers.—It would appear that the 
Symons dise crusher, which received 
strong endorsement during the year, 
may be a strong competitor with 
stamps for preliminary crushing. A 
large number ot the machines were 
successfully operated in the copper 
mills and a few in the gold mills. 
During the year a machine to receive 
13- to 2-in. material and reduce it to 
3/32 in. was introduced. The fol- 
lowing are the results of two tests: 
(1) Material hard red granite, sized 
between 1 in. and 2 in.; machine set 
for 3/32-in. product; capacity of ma- 
chine, 30 tons per hour; product, no 
oversize and 31 per cent. under 2 
mm. (2) Same material, 50 per 
cent. between 1 in. and 2 in. and 50 


: t. duct from first test after | 
oneal os Pie ey old style in that instead of the front 


eliminating fines; machine set for 
3/32 in.; capacity, 25 tons per hour; 
product, 49 per cent. under 2 m. m. 
Hand Sorting.—By preliminary 
hand sorting from 10 to 20 per cent. 
of waste was discarded at most of 
the mills operating on the Rand. 
With large installations and low- 
grade ore many engineers claim that 
preliminary sorting is not warranted. 


At Wasp No. 2 a 300-ton | 


on this point but where milling costs 
are from $1 to $2 per ton or more 
the question should be carefully con- 
sidered, as the cost of the necessary 
plant per ton of ore is far less than 
the investment required to increase 
the capacity of the mill, an amount 
equal to the waste discarded. The 
annual reports for 1912 show that at 


| the East Rand, milling 52,000 tons 


per month, 13 per cent. of waste, and 
at the Crown Mines, milling 182,000 
tons per month, 12 per cent. of waste, 
was discarded by hand. At the new 
mill of the Knights Deep, estimated 
capacity 100,000 tons per month and 
assay of $4, hand sorting has been 
omitted. The complete preliminary 
washing and hand-sorting plants at 
the West End and Belmont mills of 
Nevada have operated successfully. 
Stamps.—Lighty stamps weighing 
1,900 lbs. were specified for the new 
mill of the Van Ryn Deep located on 
the Rand. This would indicate that 
the maximum weight had been 
reached, there being one installation 
of stamps weighing 2,200 Ibs. The 
weight of stamps in the United 
States has been gradually increasing. 
On the Mother Lode of California 
the weights vary from 850 to 1,250 
Ibs. with an average, for 24 mills 
containing 1,090 stamps, of 1,000 Ibs. 
In the Southwest recent installations 
of 1,400 lbs. were made and during 
the specifications for the Common- 
wealth mill at Pearce, Ariz., called for 
1,500-lb. stamps. For the Shamya 
mill, Rhodesia, with an estimated 
capacity of 2,000 tons of ore per day, 
Nissen stamps were specified. 
Removable front mortars, similar 
to those originally designed for the 
Cinco mines of Mexico, were received 
with much favor and it is reported 
that this type of mortar was specified 
for the Commonwealth mill of Ari- 
zona. This mortar differs from the 


being cast solid with the rest of the 
mortar, it is a separate plate of steel 
secured in place by heavy key bolts. 
By removing this piece the whole of 
the interior, of the mortar is made 
accessible. 

Pulverizing—The Hardinge mill has 


been received favorably in the cop- 


per mills for fine crushing and a few 


There is a great difference of opinion! installations have been made in gold 
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_ mills. For the sliming of ores the} 
- tube mill is preéminent. The short, 
tube mill with slightly increased 
diameter has been adopted in place) 
of the longer mill. On the Rand, at) 
the Van Ryn Deep, eight mills, 6 ft. 
by 164 ft. were specified, and the 
installations at Roodefort were 6 ft. 
by 16 ft. At the low-grade Nipissing | 
mill, Ontario, which started opera-_| 
tions in November, 1912, four 6-ft. 
by 20-ft. tube mills were installed. 
All recent installations in Nevada | 
have been short: McNamara, 5 ft. by 
16 ft.; West End, 5 ft. by 18 ft.; | 
and the Tonapah Extension, 5 ft. by 
18 ft. : 


Amalgamation.——The tendency for | 
the past few years has been to elimi- 
nate amalgamation wherever possible 
and recover the gold-silver by cyanide. 
At the Hollinger mill pan-amalgama- 
tion of concentrates was replaced by 
fine grinding in a ten-pound cyanide) 
solution. The extraction by this} 
method, on concentrates assaying $150, 
was 94 per cent. Plates were dis-| 
earded at Lhuvia de Oro, Chihuahua, 
and tube mills introduced before cya-| 
niding. On the Rand the plate area) 
has been gradually reduced until but 
1.4 sq. ft. per ton of ore is used at 
the Princess Estate mill. 

Classifiers—Cones preceding tube 
mills are rapidly being replaced with 
Dorr classifiers and for the washing 
of pregnant solutions from sands the 
Dorr triplex counter-current classi- 
fier was introduced during the year 
and received most favorably. 

Cyaniding.—Counter-current Dorr! 
thickeners were installed in many, 
mills and met with great success. An} 
installation was made at the Globe 
and Phoenix mill, Rhodesia; the sands 
from concentration, containing a small 
percentage of antimony, are roasted 
in Edwards furnaces, pulverized in 
pans with cyanide ‘solution, passed | 
over blankets to extract coarse gold,| 
and finally cyanided in agitators and | 
washed with Dorr counter-current 
thickeners. It was reported that con- 
siderable saving was made by the 
introduction of counter-current thick- 
eners. At the Hollinger mill of Por- 
cupine experiments conducted last 

ear with Dorr machines has resulted 
n plans for the installation of a 
complete Dorr counter-current instal- 


lation. Their flow-sheet will be: 
stamping in cyanide solution, tube- 
mills, Dorr thickeners, concentration, 
treatment of tailings in Dorr counter- 
current thickeners, and final discharge 
of pulp to filters. At the Lluvia de 
Oro mill, charge agitation followed 
by washing and filtration was replaced 
by continuous agitation followed by 
eounter-current thickeners; the dis- 
solved values in the tailings were 
reduced and an increased extraction 
obtained. 

For agitating pulp in cyanide solu- 
tion another Dorr machine has been 
placed on the market which is meet- 
ing with the same success as the Dorr 
classifiers and thickeners. Dorr agi- 
tators have replaced other types at 
the Liberty Bell mill, and the mills 
of Nevada Hills of Nevada, the Nova 
Scotia of Cobalt, the Hollinger of 
Poreupine, Ontario, and the Ophir 
mill at Telluride have installed these 
machines. 

Vacuum filters of the Butters type 
have been received with favor on the 
Rand. The total capacity of these 
filters at the close of 1913 on the 
Rand was approximately 8,000 tons 
of slimes per day. At the new mill 
of the Van Ryn Deep, with an esti- 
mated capacity of 40,000 tons per 
month, Butters filters were specified. 
In the United States the Oliver filter 
preceded by Dorr counter-current 
thickeners appears to be in favor; 
this installation was specified for the 
Commonwealth of Arizona. 

Precipitation.—_Z ine shavings and 
zine dust were both used for precipi- 
tating values from pregnant solutions 
in practically all of the gold-silver 
mills. In the Cobalt district the 
pregnant solutions contain more or 
less arsenic and the dissolving power 
of the eyanide solution after precipi- 
tating on zinc was seriously inter- 
fered with. Experiments proved that 
this was due to the presence of zinc 
and arsenic in the mill solutions and 
that a precipitant other than zinc 
would have to be used. Aluminium 
dust was finally adopted. This in 
turn necessitated the design of special 
precipitating apparatus. The process 
as operated during the year consisted 
of the addition to the silver-cyanide 
solution of an amount of aluminium 
dust slightly in excess of one-eighth 
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of the weight of silver to be precipi- 
tated, agitating for approximately 15 
minutes in a machine especially de- 
signed for the process, and filtering 
the precipitate through a press. 
Shortly after the installation, from 
97 to 98 per cent. of the dissolved 
silver was precipitated and the indi- 
cations were that an efficiency of bet- 
ter than 99 per eent. could be expect- 
ed, Not only has the aluminium been 
an efficient precipitant, but it has the 
added advantage of regenerating the 
strength of the solution by an amount 
approximately equivalent to the ey- 
anide eombined with the silver, To 


avoid the tendeney of the aluminium 


dust to float and also to reduce the 
cost, experiments in the use of granu- 
Jated aluminium in a tube mill for 
precipitating were contemplated. The 
precipitate, containing 93 per cent. of 
silver, is melted after drying in one 
operation to bullion 999 fine. 

At the Hollinger Mine of Poreupine 
the gold precipitated from eyanide so- 
lution, which formerly received an 
acid treatment before refining, was 
during the year fluxed directly and 
melted in a lead stack; the lead bul- 
lion produced was then eupelled and 
the resulting gold bullion refined in a 
Steele-Harvey furnace with a small 
amount of oxidizing flux, 


LEAD 
H. O. Horman 


Results of Research—0O, Proske 
(Metall und Bre, X, 415) has studied 
the effect of iron oxides on the de- 
composition of PbSO, He finds that 
PbSO, heated in a eurrent of air is 
only slightly decomposed below 900 
deg. C., and that above this tempera- 
ture decomposition is more rapid. 
The presence of Ie,O, favors the de- 
composition, but to a less extent than 
does SiO, Ferrie oxide whieh has 
been previously heated to 1,200 deg. 
C. is a more effective decomposing 
agent than is the ordinary red oxide. 
It was found that if FeO was present, 
it is oxidized up to 800 deg. by the 
air, but above that temperature it 
takes up oxygen from the decomposing 
sulphate. Hrnst J. Kohlmeyer (ibid., 
447, 483) has thrown further light 
on this subject’ in his study of the 
ferrites of PbO. He finds evidence of 
the following compounds: 3PbO.Fe,O,, 
BPHO.2KeEO,, PbOFe,O,, 2Pb0.3Fe,0,, 
PbO.2Ve,O, and possibly PbO.FeO. 
4¥o,0;. The melting point of PbO 
reaches a minimum when 12 per cent. 
of Fe,O, by weight is added, being 
lowered from 885 deg. to 752 deg. C, 
SiO, decomposes the ferrites at 1,080 
deg. C. with the formation of silicates. 
Hot acetic acid completely dissolves 
the PbO from the ferrites. W. Truthe 
(Zeitschr, fir Anorgan. Chemie, 
LXXVI, 161) has determined the 
freezing points of PbS-PbCl, mixtures, 
The system forms a simple V-type of 


curve with the euteetie line at 441 | 


deg. C., the euteetie contains 22 per 
eent, PbS by weight. 

Some experiments in the treatment 
of eopper-lead mattes are deseribed by 
W. Menzel (Metall wnd Bre, X, 193, 
219). The attempts to separate the 
matte by producing a light eopper 
matte and a heavy lead matte by the 
addition of alkali were unsuccessful. 
The addition of lime and earbon 
caused metallic lead to separate, the 
amount inereasing with the lime. A 
50-per-cent. extraction of lead was 
obtained in this way. The lead ecar- 
ried four’ per cent. copper. Smelt- 
ing with lime and iron extracted 63 
per cent, of the lead, whieh carried 
nearly five per cent. copper. Smelt- 
ing with powdered iron oxide yielded 
70 per cent. of the lead. 

Blast Roasting.—The Dwight-Lloyd 
sintering machines. continue to meet 
with favor. The work done at Cerro 
de Paseo, Peru, is deseribed by R. L. 
Lloyd (Mining and Scientific Press, 
1913, 106, 908). The interesting fea- 
ture here is the high altitude at which 
the plant is situated, 14,000 ft. It 
was found necessary to increase the 
intensity of the igniting flame, but 
when once ignited the charge roasted 
satisfactorily. On aeecount of the 
slower combustion at this altitude, it 
was found possible to roast material 
with 25 per cent. 8S, which is con- 
siderably higher than is possible at 
lower elevations. A large amount of 
sulphur was driven off in the ele- 
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mental state; this probably accounts 
for the fact that the elimination of 


sulphur is rapid in spite of the rarity 


of the atmosphere. At lower alti- 
tudes the free sulphur collects in the 
fans and frequently ignites, but at 
Cerro de Pasco the sulphur which 
collected on the fans did not ignite 
and was easily removed. , 
Smelting Plants—On reading de- 
scriptions of modern lead-smelting 
and refining plants appearing in the 
literature of the year, one is struck 
principally by the various mechanical 
devices designed to minimize hand 
labor, by the precautions taken to 
prevent waste, and by the magnitude 
The Omaha plant 
of the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Co. which, with a monthly output 
of 10.000 to 16,000 tons of lead, is 


. the largest lead refinery in the world, 


has been described by H. B. Pul- 
sifer (Mining and Engineering World, 
XXXIX, 457). The lead bullion is 
charged direct from the railroad cars 
into the softening furnaces by a trav- 
eling unloader, thus saving all inter- 
mediate handling. The softening fur- 
naces are tapped into elliptical desil- 
verizing kettles holding 75 tons of 
softened lead bullion. Each kettle 
requires about one ton of zine for 
desilverization and makes three tons 
of first crust. The refining furnaces 
which receive the desilverized lead 


_ from the kettles are duplicates of the 


softening furnaces. Steam is used to 
oxidize the zinc. From the refining 
furnaces the lead is tapped into molds 
and then loaded directly into shipping 
ears which arrive on depressed tracks 


so that the floor of a car is on a level 


with the molding floor. 

At the National Works, South Chi- 
cago, also described by Mr. Pulsifer 
(Mining and Engineering World, 
XXXIX, 153, 205), the lead is un- 
loaded from the cars by an inclined 
steel conveyor from which the bars 

-are slid into the furnaces on a steel 
chute. There are three softening fur- 
naces; the largest, built in 1908, holds 
125 tons. They serve six desilveriz- 


- ing kettles, two of 55 tons, three of 
_ 65 tons, and one of 75 tons capacity. 


The lead is refined in two furnaces, 


- one holding 110 tons and the other 


96 tons. The zinc is oxidized by an 
air blast which throws the lead up a 
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foot or more above the charge. The 
zincy litharge is removed and goes to 
the blast furnace for lead bullion. 

A furnace which received its charge 
in the early evening is ready to be 
tapped when the day shift comes on 
the following morning; the average 
time for refining is, eight hours. By 
means of this process the zine con- 
tent of the desilverized lead is re- 
duced from 0.65 per cent. to 0.01 per 
cent. Of the lead which comes to the 
plant in the lead bullion, 94 per 
cent. is shipped as refined lead. Sixty 
hours are required for the lead to 
pass through the plant. 

The Federal Lead Co. plant is de- 
scribed by Mr. Pulsifer in the Mining 
and Engineering World (XXXIX, 
375). Unlike the two plants de- 
seribed above, this plant treats only 
ores. The chief materials are con- 
centrates and slimes from the com- 
pany’s mill at Flat River, Mo.; they 
contain too little silver to pay for 
desilverizing. Ore hearths are used 
for treating the concentrates. About 
50 per cent. of the lead is extracted 
direct, the remaining rich residue is 
smelted in the blast furnace with 
condensed flue dust and fume after 
these have been sintered. The metal 
from the hearths is liquated, cast into 
bars, and shipped. The ore must be 
rich in lead, it ought to contain 70 
per cent. lead and never less than 60. 
The blast-furnace plant treats sin- 
tered products and hearth slag, and 
produces metal and matte. The for- 
mer is liquated and shipped, the lat- 
ter is roasted and resmelted. When 
a sufficient quantity of the concen- 
trated matte has been accumulated, 
it is shipped to a copper smeltery. 
The plant uses both the Huntington- 
Heberlein and Dwight-Lloyd sintering 
systems. There are two bag houses, 
one 60 by 150 ft. contains 1,614 cotton 
bags and the other 61 by 75 ft., 820 
woolen bags. The bags of both 
houses are 18 in. in diameter and 
26 ft. long. 

At the International Smelter at 
Tooele, Utah (L. S. Austin, Mining 
and Scientific Press, 1913, 106, 136), 
at present silver-lead ores are treated 
in blast furnaces, and the base bullion 
produced is shipped to East Chicago 
to be refined. The plant is equipped 
with modern methods for receiving 
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and sampling ore, flux, and fuel, and 


for distributing them to the receiving | 


bins, sintering machines and blast fur- 
naces. There is little shoveling ex- 
cept from cars which are not self- 
discharging. 


ing machines and six more are to be 
installed in the near future. 

There are two blast furnaces, each 
45 by 180 in. at the tuyere-level. The 
smelting column is from 10 to 12 ft. 
high. Each furnace has 24 tuyeres. 
The lead and matte are so well settled 
in the fore-he 


The fine ore is sintered | 
in four 100-ton Dwight-Lloyd sinter- | 


arths that both the | converter in 


29.0; MnO, 6.0; CaO, 15; ZnO, 9.0; 
Al,O;, 4.0; S, 2.0; Pb, 0.12. The 
| daily capacity of each furnace is 250 
tons. The bag house for collecting 
the fumes is divided into seven bays, 
each containing 144 cotton bags 31 
ft. long and 18 in. in diameter. The 
gases enter at 150 deg. F. The con- 
densed fume containing 58 per cent. 
lead is burned on the floor of the dust 
chamber; it produces a sintered mate- 
| rial which is added to the blast fur- 
nace charge. The matte from the 
| blast furnaces is treated in a basic 
the copper department; 


molten slag and slag-shells can be! the lead is slagged and volatilized, and 


usually rejected. 


A typical analysis| the fume co 
of the slag made is SiO,, 32.5; FeO. house. 


llected in a Separate bag 


ZINC 


W. R. INGALLS 


Prices.—The zine industry in 1913} there was not much 


was more interesting from the com- 
mercial standpoint than from the 
technical. The price for the metal in 
the United States fluctuated through 
a wide range. It opened above seven 
cents, went below five cents, reacted 


to about 52 cents, dropped back to} 


53 cents, rallied to about 5} cents, 
and then fell back to about 5 cents 
(middle of December). In Europe 
the general tendency was downward 
and during the latter part of the 
year the London price was around 
£20 to £21. 

The fundamental cause for the de- 
cline in price on both sides of the 
ocean was excessive production, lead- 
ing to the accumulation of unsold or 
unused supplies. 
users of spelter overbought just be- 
fore the advent of 1913 and then 


stayed out of the market, this leading | 
naturally to the severe decline in! 
In Europe the smelters accu-| 


rice. 
a uiaieed a huge unsold stock by Sum- 
mer. After the London price had 
been under £22 for four months, re- 
striction of output according to the 
terms of the convention among the 
European smelters was inaugurated. 
In the United States some restric- 
tion of output was effected by the 
natural pinch of adverse conditions, 
among which was scarcity of ore sup- 
ply. The whole situation was con- 


In America the! 


profit in smelting, 
|mor was there in the mining of the 
lower grade of ore. : 

In December the International Zine 
Convention (of European producers) 
was extended, after prolonged nego- 
tiations, until April 1, 1916. 

The Tariff—A creat event of the 
year was the reduction in the tariff 
in the Autumn. The rate on spelter 
was cut from 1$ cents per pound to 
15 per cent. ad valorem. The rate 
on zine ore was reduced from one cent 
per pound of zine content to 10 per 
cent. ad valorem on zine content. Up 
to the time of writing, the reductions 
had not led to the importation of 
either spelter or zine ore, natural 
market conditions having prevented 
the former from coming in, while of 
the latter no supply was offered, ow- 


ing to the troubles in Mexico, which 
heretofore has been our chief source 
of foreign ore. Looking ahead broad- 
ly, the lowering of the tariff on spel- 
ter will tend to keep the European 
and American markets more nearly 
in balance, preventing excessively hi 

or low prices in either market. The 
lowering of the tariff on ore will 
eventually unfetter our smelters with 
respect to supply of raw material, 
and may possibly lead to the estab- 
lishment of a smelting industry on 
the Atlantic seaboard or in the Ohio | 
valley, in the vicinity of Pittsburgh 


fused. The one thing certain was that 
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Production—In Europe the smel-| tation process of milling in the United 
ters continued to receive a bountiful| States as an event of 1913. This 
supply of ore from Australia. In| process had for many years previous 
America the smelters were aided by | been in use at Broken Hill, N. S. W. 
the production of about 10,000 tons|It is giving an excessively fine prod- 
per month at Butte, Mont., a relative- | uct from the Butte ore, which bothers 
ly new source of supply. Another! our smelters in roasting and other- 
new development was that of an im-| wise. The art of roasting in Ameri- 
portant mine in Tennessee. The Mis- | can practice has not in recent years 
souri, Wisconsin and Colorado dis- | received the attention it should have 
tricts about held their own. |had; nor for that matter do our 

The completion of a large smeltery | smelters show any great originality 
in Illinois and the beginning of a/in improving their distillation prac- 
large plant near Pittsburgh were fur-| tice. Some novelties in Europe seem to 
ther steps in the eastward migration | be so far only in the uncertain stage. 
of the smelting industry. Zine ore| A good deal of experimentation in 
generally comes to the smelter in con-| electric smelting has continued. We 
centrated form, besides zine contain-| know much more about the subject 


‘ing sulphur or lead, or both, all of than we did a year ago, but the whole 


which are valuable and are important | thing is still in its infancy and no one 
objects of consumption in the vicinity |can yet pronounce with assurance 
of Pittsburgh. Zine ore must always | whether it will or will not become a 
be taken to the fuel, never the op-| commercial process. (See also XXVI, 
posite. Consequently it is as cheap, | Hlectrochemistry.) 


or cheaper, to carry the ore to Pitts-| The perennial idea of developing a 
burgh as to smelt in the West and| hydrometallurgy of zine was in evi- 
carry the spelter east. dence in 1913 as usual. At least four 


Improvements in Methods.—Tech-| noteworthy experimental operations 
nically, there were no great improve-| were going on. One of them, indeed, 
ments in the arts of mining, milling | may be classed as beyond the experi- 
and smelting zine ore unless we rate mental stage, the bisulphite process 


the successful introduction of the flo-' introduced in England. 


STATISTICS OF MINERAL PRODUCTION 


WORLD'S PRINCIPAL MINERAL PRODUCTS, 1900-12 
n metric tons) 
(The Mineral Industry) 


1911 1912 


Merats: 
Aluminium 23,000 26,336 19,592 
Antimony! | 12,354 DI {A Rae ee 
ay eae 879,751] 1,011,312 
eee 1,069,289] 1,4 

ese ore! 2,265,046] 2,575,743 

Maskel.....:... 59,061 4 
ig iron......- 63,210,694] .......... 
Platinum?..... yD 24 a eaten 
icksilver PY cy. RE eee 
te sey 58,275,701] 58,379,569 
(es 118,898 126,199 
Se 881,886 976,872 

Non-Merais 

Asphaltum GOL OF71s nalotee.as 
re 1,182,017,249|606,209,615 
Graphite...... TOR ASS i ois. crass 
Petroleum . 44,465,856) 48,110,742 
Phosphaterock 6,147,077) 6,287,519 
we Salts we ho 71,9 1,157,847 


1 Figures are for Austria, China, France, Hungary, Italy and Japan. 
2Troy ounces. Statistics from Mineral Resources of United Si 5 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1900-12 
(In metric tons) 


The Mineral Industry 


1900 1905 1909 1910 1911 1912 
Coa 
Australasia........ 7,599,269] 8,255,250] 11,257,898] 12,247,734] 12,096,030 12,145,694 
Austria-Hungary ...| 39,027,929] 40,725,000] 39,842,749 38,006,840} 49,089,892].......... & 
Belgnmess5.02 Sot 23,462,817! 21,844,200] 23,561,125] 23,127,230 23,125,140} 22,983,460 
Brance <4 4t-s35 33,404,298] 36,048,264] 37,971,858] 38,570,473] 39,350,041] 4 1,308,508 
Germany..........|149,788,256| 173,663,774 217,322,270|221,986,376]234,259,061/ 259,434,500 
Japan.............| 7,429,457] 11,895,000 14,019,626] 14,794,208] 17,632,710)........... 
BUSH eee ee 14,759,866] 17,120,000] 24,083,000] 24,572,403] 16,678,280|........... 
United Kingdom .. .|228,772,886/239,888,928 263,774 ,822|264,505,207 }276,332,960] 257,136,000 
United States...... 243,414,164/351,120,625!402,981,688/445,816,040]455,720,550. 529,570,391(6) 
Other countries... .| 17,879,289} 27,468,122 35,422,502) 58,805,832] 29,571,624 »704, 
CopPEeR 
NETIOR. Siete 6,828 7,442 15,185 15,449 17,252 16,333 
Australasia........ 23,368 34,483 34,952 40,962 42,512 47,774 
Austria-Hungary... 1,377 1,346 6,218 2,276 2,566 4,024 
Bolivia: 2 555.225 << 2,134 2,032 2,032 2,540 2,950 4,681 
Canada <5)... 8,595 21,595 21,626 23,810 25,570 34,213 
Ghile isc igo. mee 26,016 29,126 42,726 38,346 33,088 204 
Cuba 32 5023 00d cea 8 5 che ee ee 3,006 3,538 3,753 4,393 
Gerfmany.......... 20,635 22,492 32,815 25,105 22,363 ,3804 
Tally... ou cok ee 2,797 2,997 2,769 3,272 2,642 25337 
wapaty eb Hea 28,285 35,944 42,987 50,703 52,303, 62,486 
Mesxics:Shoeeet. te 22,473 65,449 57,230 62,504 61,884 73,617 
Newfoundland..... 2,929 2,316 1,402 1,097 1,174 549 
Norway... Sse 3,998 6,406 9,226 10,592 9,576 11,156 
Per... hes eee ane 8,353 12,213 16,257 27,375 28,500 26,483 
RUSSIAS Fa cee se 8,128 9,515 18,035 22,670 25,747 33,550 
Spain-Portugal..... 53,718 45,527 53,023 51,080 51,748 59,876 
Sweden. eis, 457 1,385 2,032 2,032 2,032 1,524 
United States...... 274,933 397,069 501,372 492,672 491,634 563,260 
Other countries. ... 3,194 1,595 1,865 1,423 2,560 - 
Leap 
Australasia (a)..... 87,100 104,639 77,200 23,962 105,397 113,710 
Austria) eee 10,650 12,968 12,941 13,100 18,097 25,995 
Belgie ses cue 16,365 22,885 40,306 40,715 44,308 69,310 
Canada () ae 28,648 25,391 23,295 14,967 10,791 16,226 
MTANCE sha ene 15,210 24,100 26,927 20,226 23,600 40,086 
Germany 60 eee 121,513) 152,590 167,920 159,851 161,287 200,431 
Greece is uo ree 16,396 13,729 14,948 16,710 14,948 17,613 
Italy 23,673 19,097 22,133 14,495 16,684 21,450 
Mesicoc thie ce 63,827 101,196 118,186 120,662 124,605 145,767 
Spain. eee oe ea 172,530 185,693 179,993 151,975 149,540 226,790 
United Kingdom... 35,500 28,494 _ 34,822 32,168 28,326 26,061 
United States...... 253,204 290,472 334,832 355,183 363,829 372,056 
Other countries... . 5,552 5,694 5,391 7,477 7,877 4,686 
PETROLEUM : 
Dutch East Indies..}.......... 1,062,224) 1,497,275) 1,700,000} 1,670,688] 1,520,000 
Galicia hie Sl ose 794,862) 2,150,000} 1,491,600) 1,454,660] 1,180,568 
india eee eee 151,523 581,519 905,336 872,000 907,684; 1,001,316 
Roumania......... 250,000 614,870] 1,263,946] 1,352,300] 1,544,847] 1,806,942 
GUGSRIDS A tee eae 10,524,919] 7,505,637! 8,037,300] 8,952,793] 9,167,600 9,249,600 
United States 8,262,406] 18,969,000] 24,433,528] 28,331,000} 29,001,100 29,906,416 
557,112 350,000 910,000} 1,328,880 750,000 800,000 
1,311,949] 1,372,300] 1,958,786} 2,010,000] 2,095,000]........... 
1,161,180} 1,310,290} 1,632,350] 1,803,500] 2,046,280 2,301,290 
87,612 475,491 687,923 752,053 837,578 927,484 
2,714,298} 3,077,000} 3,632,105] 4,032,459} 4,426,469 4,871,992 
7,549,665} 10,987,623] 12,917,653] 14,793,325] 15,280,527] 17,852,571 
23,990 31,300 207,800 215,000 235,000} .cSeneeenes 
2,296,191]. 2,125,000] 2,871,332] 2,740,000} 2,865,000]........... 
289,788 383,100 389,000 367,000 353,500} cask ores 
526,868 531,200 443,000 604,300 633,800 701,900 
United Kingdom...| 9,003,046] 9,746,221] 9,818,916 10,380,723] 9,874,620].......... ‘ 
United States...... 14,009,870] 23,340,258] 26,108,199] 27,636,687 24,027,940 30,202,568 


Other countries. ... 625,000 655,000 550,000 525,000 535,000 


(a) Pig lead smelted in New South Wales and Queensland. 
(b) Short tons. 
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XX. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


MINERAL PRODUCTION BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES—Continued 


1900 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 1912 
Srret 
Austria-Hungary...| 1,145,654] 1,188,000| 1,969,538] 2,154,832| 2,363,008] 2,785,105 
Belgium........... 655,199| 1'023'500| 1/370,000| 1/449°500| 1/537/000| 1/954490 
.as........... 23,954| '403,449| '766,795| '835,478| '880,278|............. 
nae... 1,565,164| 2,210'284| 3,034571| 3,506'497| 3,680,613] 4,078,352 
Germany.......... 6,645,869] 10,066,558] 12,040,834] 13,698,638) 16,019,333| 17,301,998 
ee 115,887| 117/300] 661,600] | 635,000| _646,500!.......'...... 
Bj Russia... 2002! 2,217'752| 1,650,000] 2,471,000| 2,350,000] 2,519,000|............ ; 
| ene Sie 144'355| '237/864| 227,000] 219,000] - 228/230|....... |... 
Sweden. ......... 300,536! — 340,000 310/600] 468/600| _ 456/500| 508,300 
United Kingdom...| 5,130,800| 5,983,691| 5,975,734| 6,476,791] 6,565,321|............. 
United States... 10/382'069| 201354/291| 2473387302 26/512'437| 24/054/918| 31,751,324 
INC 
ae 6,742 9,204 12,638 13,305 15,766 19,096 
Belgium. 232... 22! 119/315} 1421555] 167,100] _—«172'578| —-198'230| 205,940 
_ at 36,305) 43,200| 49,718| 51.527| —«55,110| » 65,565 
Germany.......... 155,799 198,208] 2197766|  227:754| 235,776| 271,064 
Hictland........... 6,845 13,550 191548] 201975} 22734] «23,932 
a 5,963 7520 7,949 81128|° 9/652 11,176 
United Kingdom... 30,207} 50,125] _59,350/ —-«63,587| —«67.907|_ «57.231 
United States...... 111,794] 183/014] 241730| +—«-251348] 268/378] 316/368 


1 Includes Italy. 


WORLD'S PRODUCTION AND COINAGE OF PRECIOUS METALS, 1841-1912 
(Report of the Director of the Mint) 


Gop SILVER Commercial 


PrrRIoD Ratio of 
Silver to 
Fine Ounces Value Fine Ounces |Coining Value Gold 
PRODUCTION: 
1841-1850 (average). . 1,760,502 | $36,393,000 25,090,342 | $32,440,000 15.83 
1851-1855 (average).. 6,410,324 | 132,513,000 28,488,597 36,824,000 15.41 
1856-1860 etieten 5 or 6,486,262 | 134,083,000 29,095,428 37,618,000 15.30 
1861-1865 (average). . 5,949,582 | 122,989,000 35,401,972 45,772,000 15.40 
1866-1870 (average). . 6,270,086 | 129,614,000 | 43,051,583 55,663,000 15.55 
1871-1875 (average).. 5,591,014 | 115,577,000 63,317,014 81,864,000 15.98 
1876-1880 (average).. 5,543,110 | 114,586,000 78,775,602 | 101,851,000 17.86 
1881-1885 (average).. 4,794,755 99,116,000 92,003,944 | 118,955,000 18.62 
1886-1890 (average)... 5,461,282 | 112,895,000 | 108,911,431 | 140,815,000 21.14 
1891-1895 (average).. 7,882,565 | 162,947,000 | 157,581,331 | 203,742,000 27.06 
1896-1900 (average)... 12,446, 939 257,301,100 | 165,693,304 | 214,229,700 33.50 
LT ESS mest ee, Sn 12,625,527 | 260,992,900 , 173,011,283.| 223,691,300 34.68 
US AF chis, shaventces oipte eh ers 14,354,680 296,737,600 | 162,763,483 | 210,441,900, 39.15 
BORE a ais +'s > ora 15,852,620 | 327,702,700 | 167,689,322 | 216,810,300 38.10 
PEs ixsh mca eee ene 16,804,372 | 347,377,200 | 164,195,266 | 212,292,900 35.70 
A a Se 18,396,451 | 380,288,700 | 172,317,688 | 222,794,500 33.87 
BM be sre. trove, So eR 19,471,080 | 402,503,000 | 165,054,497 | 213,403,800 30.54 
Le er CROCE te a8 19,977,260 | 412,966,600 | 184,206,984 | 238,166,600 31.24 
Co ee eR Se ee aS 2 21,422,244 | 442,476,900 | 203,131,404 | 262,634,500 38. 64 
EOD nie. sschc ss eetenman e 21,965,111 | 454,059,100 | 212,149,023 | 274,293,700 39.74 
1S Ie Seen Sa crt 22,023,178 | 455,259,800 | 221,707,622 | 286,652,300 38 .22 
BOY: ced cian male 22,327,088 | 461,542,100 | 225,338,194 | 291,346,400 38.33 
BU NSS. o.c:iuie sR REE 22,808,781 | 471,498,559 | 229,369,974 |.........0.0feeecceevcee 
CormnacE: 
1873-1880 (average).. 8,665,153 | 179,124,608 | 91,460,904 | 118,252,482 }........ ane 
1881-1890 (average)..| 5,898,643 | 121,935,781 | 97,881,838 | 126,554,296 |........... 
1891-1900 (average)..| 13,707,461 | 283,358,375 | 116,010,359 | 149,993,192 |........... 
lt a ihc ter 12,001,537 | 248,093,787 | 107,439,666 | 138,911,891 |........... 
DE die bie’ a hg Pe 10,662,098 | 220,405,125 | 149,826,725 | 193,715,362 |........... 
RIN see oi eo ate 11,634,166 | 240,499,547 | 161,159,508 | 211,795,829 |........... 
1 Sap 22 22,031,285 | 455,427,085 | 136,518,406 | 176,508,646 |........... 
BRS i5-0 pss 5° wie eta 11,898,037 | 245,954,257 | 134,062,314 | 173,333,093 |........... 
RMME yg sain, d nce Foam ete 17,721,058 |. 366,326,788 | 120,339,501 | 155,590,466 |........... 
Daa S s/s sos. <, oman et 19,921,014 | 411,803,902 | 171,561,490 | 221,816,867 |.......... F 
UU Beem ers, 4 15,828,573 327,205,649 | 151,352,824 | 195,688,499 |........... 
LL ee eee a. 15,153,116 | 313,242,714 87728, 0510) VISA2T{831 Meds ca clecte 
Lh ee 22,004,542 | 454,951,834 78,786,842 | 108,934,541 }........... 
Ch Si ae Sa a 18,002,444 | 372,143,555 | 117,237,838 | 148,156,282 |.......... , 
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MIN 


MeETALS: 
Tron ore .. .long tons 
Tron,- pig. 
Steel .. 
Silver... 
Gold.. 


Cop; 
se . short tons 


Zinc... -short tons! 
Quicksilver. . 
Aluminum.. -Pounds 
Antimoniallead sh 

Platinum. ..troy a 


te ounces, 
- poun 


Non-MEtats: 
els = 


Bitum. coal b. sh. t. 
Penn.anthracite.1.t. 
Coke... .short tons 
Petroleum . . barrels 


-Short tons 
; Sand & ‘gtavel.sh.t. 
Abrasive Materials: 

Corundum and em- 

ery... .short tons 

Garnet. .short tons 

Pumice. short tons 
Chemical Materials: 

Arsenious oxide lbs. 

Borax (crude) .sh.t. 

Tomine. ... pounds 

Fluorspar. .sh. ton. 

Gypsum -short tons 

hoa ge rock,L.t. 

. -long tons 
. long tons 
barrels 


ents: 
‘aaa -short tons 
Mineral paints.sh.t. 
Zine oxide... .sh. t. 
e0us: 

Asbestos.short tons 
Asphalt. short tons 
Bauxite. . long tons 

Chromic iron ore. 
long tons 
Feldspar.short tons 
Fuller's earth. sh. t.! 
lass -sh. t. 


ese ore. 1]. t. 
Manganiferous ore 
- long tons| 
Mica... . . pounds] 
Mineral waters. 
aersey sold 
Quartz. . short tons 
Tale and: soapstone. 
short tons, 
Talc, fibrous. -sh. t. 
horium minerals 
(monazite) and 
rcon.. . . .pounds| 
Tungsten ore. sh.t. 


a Consumpti 
Pennsylvania. . 


on. 


Ghaal! Eeote 


long tons) 13,789,242) 3 
-long tons} 10,188,329 
“troy ounces} 57,647,000) 5 


212,316,112)315,062,785. 


e Short tons. 


~~ Aer. 


ay, 
XX. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


ERAL PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900-12 
(United States Geological Surrey) 


‘ 


1900 1905 1969 1910 


42,526,133 


3,829,897 
117,166 
270,824 
123,886 
28,317 
47,150,000 


379,744,257) 
72,384,249 

39,315,065 
183,170,874 


51, 221 1,353 69,339,152 


Pres hor 32,231,129 
63,620,529|134,717,580 


17,231,150 ir 102,308 
2,984,100 
23,204,967 


594, 1,043,202 
1,491,216, 1/947,190 
204,615 : 

¢ 3,525| 181,677 


20, 369, 342} 25,966,122 


11,450,283]* 3,176,875} 


45,276,995] 46,544,361 
32,495 51,145 


27,943 40,134 
63,500 56,500) 


101 
10,606,190 
62,030,125 

63,577 


79,006: 
71,710 


99,301 


006, 
a 40 1,821 


1,352,418 
803 


543,931 208 
1,619 1,139 


b Including brown coal and lignite, and anthracite mined elsewhere # 
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XX. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900-12 
(United States Geological Survey) 


1912 


METALS: 
Iron Ore.. $107,050,153 
Tron, Pig (a) . 1334, 420,563,388 
Silver....... " 30,854,500] 32,615,700] 39,197,500 
Gold. citaia\olti pis se axe 96,269,100 96,890,000 93,451,500 
IRR son's 0, 200 142) 083, "711 137,180,257]137,154,092| 205,139,338 
Ps TRE vik: oe. sitiosi 28, 690, 000} 30, "460, 168| 32,755,976| 36,527,670| 37,385,550 
© RCA POT 24/864,300 27,267,732| 30,964,794| 44,699,166 
Guicksiiver Wie y ores 302, 957,859 977,989 1,053,941 
Aluminium ....... ,920, 3; 246, 300 6,575,000 8,084,000} 15,089,380 
Bray eg Ee, a (ee (Sn aa 1,231,019 1,380,556 1,311,348 
Piatt... oo 6 2 5,320 15,950 890 45,778 
Non-Metats: (a) 
Fuels: 
i 405,486,777] 469,281,719,451,375,819| 517,983,445 
, ’ 149,181,587| 160,275,302]175,189,392) 177,622,626 
REGS Ws 0's tu ala. clo teve fintete diate na ioe P F 89,965,483| 99,742,701] 84,130,849] 111,736,696 
Petroleum...... 989, 157, 128,328,487| 127,899,688]134,044,752| 163,802,334 
aiural gas... «s|\-sasesie ces 41,562,855} 63,206,941) 70,756,158] 74,621,534) 84,563,957 
Structural Mat’ials: 
Clay products-_..| 96,212,345|149,697,188] 166,321,213| 170,115,974|162,236,181]. 172,811,275 
Cement... ....0 «+ 13,283,581 35,931,533 53,610,563' 68,752,092| 66,705,136] 67,461,513 
PPYNREES 55-0 aia o\> oe oux'e 6, 797,496 10,941,680] 13,846,072| 14,088,039] 13,689,054] 13,970,114 
Sand and gravel.|.-........ 115223'645 18,336,990] 21,037,630] 21,158,583) ‘23,081,555 
OS RT ODE 36, 970, 777| 63,798,748| 71,345,199] 76,520,584| 77,108,567| 78,284,572 
Abrasive Materials: 
Grindstones..... 710,026 777,606 804,051 796,294 907,316 916,339 
Corundum and 
“TE GIR SCY te 102,715 61,464 18,185 15,077 6,778 6,652 
ClAPADD aes Aisle 123,475 148,095 102,315 113,574 121,748 137,800 
MOD 5.55 0507s a,5,04 mtaies Rial cist, 5,540 33,439 94,943 88,399 86,687 
Oilstones, etc.. 174,087 244,546 214,019 228,694 214,991 232) 218 
Chemical Matecials: 
Arsenious oxide. -|.-........ 32,210 52,946 52,305 73,408 190,757 
Borax (crude)...} 1,018,251] 1,019,154 1,534,365 1,201,842] 1,569,151 1,127,813 
Bromine...-.... 140,790 178,914 57,600 31,684 110,902 136,201 
a Ses ae 94, 362,488 291,747 430,196] 611,447 769,163 
Des oar 1,627,203) 3,029,227 5,906,738 6,523,029) 6,462,035 6,563,908 


6,763,403} 10,796,456] 10,917,000} 11,900,693) 11,675,774 


FLAS eee 749,991 938,492} 1,028,157 977,978] 1,164,871} 1,334,259 
hed pie aon soe 88,100] 3,706,560] 4,432,066] 4,605,112] 4,787,049] 5,256,422 
Ratt Ghee ...| 6,944,603] 6,095,922) 8,343,831] 7,900,344] 8,345,692| 9,402,772 

Pigments: . 
arytes (crude).. 188,089 148,803 209,737 121,746 122,792 153,313 
Mineral paints...| | 644,089) 1,697,130] 2,373,805} 2,141,654!) 7 45 : 
Zinc oxide...-.. 3,667,210| 5,520,240) 6,156,755} 5,238,945) { 77842:583) 10,069,588 
Miscellaneous: 
Asbestos........ 16,310 42,975 62,603 68,357| _ 119,935 87,959 
Asphalt....-. ...| 415,958} 758,153] 2,138,273] 3,080,670| 3,991,109] 4,620/731 
BANRItG so. s 20532 89,676] 240,292 679,447 716,258} 750,649 768,932 
Soe iron ore. 1,400 375 8,300 2,729 1,629 2,753 

Rese 3 2 oe 180,971 226,157 424,602 502,452 579,008 520,562 
Fuller's carth.. 67,535| 214,497 301,604 293,709} — 383,124 305,522 

Bands 35+.) tonics 1,107,730] 1,163,375] 1,516,711] 1,543,733] 1,430,741 
Graphite........ 197,579] 318,211 345,509 335,443] 288,465 207,033 
Magnesite...... : 19,333 15,221 37,860 74,658 75,000 105,120 
Manganese ore 100,289 36,214 19,675 22,892 24,586 15,723 
Magniferous ore.}.-........|--+s-seee 215,925 186,765} 114,918 19,942 
1 ee ee 178,588 280,529 337,097] 355,804 331,896 
Mineral waters. _ 6,491,251 6,357,590| 6,837,888] 6,615,671 

‘ea 104/109 9,4 193,757| _ 155,122 191,685 

ale & soapstone. 637,062 862,002 684,213} 1,032,732 1,050,693 

Tale, fibrous 445,000 359,957 728,180] 613,286 656,270 
Thorium minerals 


163,908 
268,676 


12,006 SOL iae ae sae 
807,307 407,985 502,158 


(a) “Spot” value, that is, value at the point of production. 
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XX. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES | 


MINERAL PRODUCTION BY STATES, 1900-12 3} 
(United States Geological Survey) | 


1900 1905 1909 1910 1911 1912 | 
| 
METALS: | 
Copper (pounds): | 
UN Caras oparic cima leech aticndoncro 4,900,866] 4,057,142} 4,311,026) 22,314,889] 31,926,209 | 
ATIZODA\.|. sais wel cls 118,317,764/226,854,461)/291,110,298/297,250,538/303,202,532|/359,322,096 
Californians. one 28,511,225] 16,697,489] 53,568,708] 45,760,200] 35,835,651] 31,516,471 
Colorado). ainn.ss,.e 7,826,949] 9,404,830] 11,485,631) 9,307,497) 9,791,861] 7,963,520 
ToaahoOpisstssuis geyser 290,162} 7,321,585] 7,096,132] 6,877,515} 4,514,116] 7,182,185 
Michigans 2. ..n.\ctn 145,461,498|230,287,992|227,005,923|221,462,984/218,185,236/231,112,228 
Montana...-...... 270,738,489|314,750,582|314,858,291]283,078,473]271,814,491)/308,770,826 
Nevada....---.---.|- 407,535 413,292] 53,849,281] 64,494,640} 65,561,015) 83,413,900 
New Mexico....... 4,169,400] 5,334,192] — 5,031,136] 3,784,609} 2,860,400] 29,170,400 
MTORIRESSES sera sake ered oe inue atouers oe ele ebea este aoe 19,207,747] 16,691,777| 18,965,143] 18,395,256 
Utah ose sca scer 18,354,726] 54,083,506] 101,241,114]125,185,455] 142,340,215) 132,150,052 
Go.p (fine ounces): | 
Ailaiscar airs ea cuetensscaa ene 395,271 722,026 984,015 787,148 774,144 831,981 
TAXIZONE seirictate Grete re 202,856 130,192 127,082 165,113 142,938 183,117 
California’. = 3%). «<3 765,109 928,660} 1,001,625 988,854 982,544 967,887 
Colorafo....- 2... of 1,394,622] 1,243,291] 1,056,923 992,967 926,568 906,606 
GQaHOMe orsdnetricsie 83,433 52,032 65,031 50,113 56,563 67,810 
Montana tous. asec 227,266 236,520 181,427 179,974 153,341 179,371 
ING@VA0 S-type ole i ots 97,050 259,246 792,752 913,015 917,605 656,722 
New Mexico....... 40,292 12,858 12,230 23,084 30,955 36,506 
Oregon ater oee 81,980 60,222 40,104 32,960 28,988 36,749 
South Dakota...... 298,842 334,460 318,026 260,266 359,444 378,470 
LU ERO opal 192,155 248,691 203,836 208,627 227,834 208,623 
Washington........ 34,743 17,899 20,754 38,992 24,407 33,023 
Other states........ 16,278 19,645 6,333 8,431 23,547 33,852 
Iron Onze (long tons): 
Alabama <tc cele cnet. 2,759,247| 3,782,831) 4,321,252] 4,801,275} 3,955,582] 4,776,545 
Michigan’). oe s-05 9,926,727] 10,885,902] 11,900,384] 13,303,906] 8,945,103] 12,797,468 
Minnesota... 9,834,399] 21,735,182] 28,975,149] 31,966,769! 23,398,406] 34,249,813 
New Jersey. . 344,247 526,271 543,720 521,832 359,721 366,822 
New York. .-. 441,485] 1,139,937) 1,015,333} 1,287,209) 1,057,984) 1,167,405 
Pennsylvania 877,684 808,717 666,889 739,799 514,929 522,172 
Tennessee.......... 594,171 734,770 657,795 732,247 469,728 416,885 
SViir iia eee teehee (@) 921 82m pias ee 837,847 903,377 610,871 412,520 
Wisconsin 553 Orolo , 746,105 859,283) 1,067,436] 1,149,551 559,763| 1,152,250 
Iron, Pia (long tons): 
IAlabaraa yeciceeee 1,184,337| 1,604,062) 1,763,617] 1,969,770! 1,617,150] 1,987,753 
llinoiss nee 1,363,383] 2,034,483) 2,467,156) 2,606,335} 2,036,081] 2,806,378 
New, Y ork. otek 292,827; 1,198,068: 1,733,675} 1,895,018] 1,537,201] 1,973,090 
Obion eae. ale 2,470,910] 4,586,110] 5,551,545} 5,584,279! 5,371,378] 7,127,176 
Pennsylvania....... 6,365,935| 10,579,127] 10,918,824] 11,014,652] 9,581,109] 12,437,685 
Tennessee.......... 362,190 372,692 333,845 400,269 297,594 339, 1397 
Warginia ee) ache 490,617 510,210 391,134 402,625 308,789 328,961 
Leap (short tons) ll 
olorado 82,137 56,638 29,326 35,685 34,840 37,621 
DCE: Voyeurs tel he ec 85,444 99,027 97,183 99,924 136,278 142,093 
Missouri. cl etaeirent kt (c)104,058 142,650 161,659 178,868 177,069 
Utah.... IAA 48,044 44,996 64,534 57,081 68,248 70,156 
WRiscOnsin eee tc a lone Cees olhiieenteonnes 3,238 3,884 3,353 2,581 
Sitver (fine ounces) 
Arizona: teak 2,995,500] 2,605,700] 2,523, 600) 2,655,700] 1,594,428! 3,445,500 
California.......... 941,400} 1,082,000] 2,304,900; 1,791,600] 2,727,336] 1,384,800 
Colorado dicate tee. 20,483,900] 12,942,800] 8,846,300} 8,523,000] 7,530,940] 7,933,100 
Ndahotai mene ys 6,429,100} 8,125,600 6,755,900 7,027,000, 7,507,802] 7,862,900 
Michigan once. 102,000 253,000 217,600 262/200! 507,234 543,500 
Montana.) Joi sys.0 14,195,400] 13,454,700] 12,034,500] 12,282,900] 11,116,778] 12,524,000 
Nevadanttvincs sme 1,358,700] 5,863,500} 10,119,200] 12,366,000] 10,651,571] 13,851,400 
New Mexico....... 434,300 354,900 324,200 779,000} 1,142,335) 1,460,800 
South Dakota...... 536,200 179,000 196,300 120,600 206,188 205,800 
PEORAS C1. Sosite tie Reels 477,400 417, 200 408,100 364,400 442,486 379,800 
Utah a Aedes ee 9,267,600} 10, 319, 800] 10,551,100] 10,445,900] 12,679,633] 13,076,700 ~ 
Washington._...... 224,500 119,400 75, 200 204,900 142,196 350,800 
Zinc (short tons): 
Coloradovasitnac: unless eas 6,599 20,121 23,238 42,233 60,841 
Kansas_... é 62,136 114,287 9,185 10,220 6,843 5,668 
Missouri. . - RK 14,741 11,844 140,676 140,652 127,540 149,557 
Montana iia s | Selene Neleereto ahs 4,725 12,408 22,115 14,196 
NRG ONROY ye ccote tevcua eee enuainare wlan caleen 16,035 20,217 15,128 16,941 
Qaeda ass) haem n coy ai [tS See ese.a dpe flakericne oan bee 5,960 7,221 7,004 7,756 


WHR ORG iss 2}. tuk Monee ee lattes. t otuerie 20,381} 19,752 31,809 34,137 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION BY STATES, 1900-12—Continued 


if { 
, 1900 | 1905 1909 1910 1911 1912 
Non-METALs: 
CrMENT (barrels): 
California...1.... 2%. 44,565| 1,225,429) 3,936,581| 5,805,098) 6,317,701| 5,974,299 
MEENGIS: 55. «ois ts wes 240,442) 1,545,500] 4,241,392] 4,459,450| 4,582,341| 4,299,357 
Indiana — 30,000] 3,127,042} 7,026,081] 7,219,199] 7,407,830] 9,924,124 
(oo NB ES Soaih allah ais Sot n)henas eee inl se eee 1,952,590| 3,228,192 
Kansas. . ’ 80,000} 230,686] 5,334,299] 5,655,808) 4,871,903] 3,225,040 
Michigan : 664,750] 2,773,283] 3,212,751] 3,687,719] 3,686,716] 3,494,621 
Missouri. . By Aaa 3,879,542! 3,445,076] 4,455,589| 4,114,859] 4,355,741 
New Jersey -| 1,169,212] 3,654,777| 4,046,322] 4,184,698] 4,411,890] 4,246,803 
New York a 465,832| 2,111,411] 2,139,884] 3,296,350] 3,314,217] 4,492,806 
Pennsylvania.. 4,984,417| 13,813,487| 22,869,614] 26,675,978] 26,864,679] 26,441,338 
Coat (short tons): 
labama.. ...-.| 8,394,275) 11,866,069] 13,703,450] 16,111,462! 15,021,421] 16,100,600 
Arkansas........+.- 1,447,945| 1,934,673] 21377,157] 1,905,958| 2,106,789] 27100819 
NEDIBEANO 2 .'s'0s. sa a0» 5,244,364| 8'826,429| 10,716,936] 11.973:736| 10,157,383| 10,977,824 
BUGISS ho on dotaos 25,767,981| 38,434,363] 50,904,990] 45,900,246] 53,679,118] 59,885,226 
Bednar. hace 6,484,086] 11,895,252] 14,834,259) 18,389,815) 14,201,355] 15,285,718 
RES. 8 a) 6:0 areas sie ate 5,202,939] 6,798,609] 7,757,762| 7,928,120] 7,331,648] 7,289,529 
HRRBED oc 6'/Si0,0 «135 ol 4,467,870| 6,423,979] 6,986,478] 4,921,451; 6,178,728] 6,986,182 
Kentucky.........-- 5,328,964| 8,432,523] 10,697,384| 14,623,319| 14,049,703) 16,490,521 
Maryland........... 4,024,688} 5,108,539} 4,023,241] 5,217,125] 4,685,795} 4,964,038 
Michigan........... 849,475| 1/473,211| 1,784,692] - 1.534,967| 1,476,074| 1,206,230 
WESSOUTE. 62 om. 3,540,103] 3,983,378] 3,756,530] 2,982,433) 3,836,107| 4,339,856 
Montana... ..:0-.5- 1,661,775| 1,643,832] 2,553,940] 2,920,970] 2,976,358] 3,048,495 
New Mexico.......- 1,299,299] 1,649,933] 2,801,128] 3,508,321] 3,148,158] 3,536,824 
CNG Sees Bare 18,988,150} 25,552,950) 27,939,641] 34,209,668] 30,759,986] 34,528,727 
Oklahoma........... 1,922,298] 2,924,427| 3,119,377| 2,646,226] 3,074,242] 3,675,418 
Pennsyl- { Anth.... .| 57,367,915] 77,659,850| $1,070,359| $4'485,236| 90,464,067] 84,361,598 
vania: | Bitum....| 79,842,326|118,413,637|137,966,791|150,521,526]144,561,257|161, Ben ‘488 
Tennessee .:.5....... 3,509,562) 5,766,690| 6,358,645| 7,121,380| 6433,156| 6,473,228 
OSES! be oe wiv ounis cale s 968,373| 1,200,684] 118241440] 11892/176| 1,974/593| 2/188,612 
{Ui i re, SBE 1,147,027| 1,332,372] 2,266,899] 2,517,809] 2,513,175| 3,016,149 
Virginia..........-. 2,393,754| 4,275,271| 4,752,217| 6,507,997| 6,864,667] 7,846,638 - 
Washington......... 2,474,093] 2,864,926] 3,602,263] 3,911,899] 3,572,815| 3,360,932 
West Virginia....... 22,647,207| 37,791,580] 51,849,220] 61,671,019] 59,831,580, 66,786,687 
Wyoming........... 4,014,602) 5,602,021) 6,393,109] 7,533,088] 6,744,864] 7,368,124 
\ ica. Ghort tons): 
 Mabamea;...5..0257 6 2,110,837] 2,576,986] 3,085,824] 3,249,027] 2,761,521] 2,975,489 
f © Colorado (d)........ 618,755| 1,378,824) 1,251,805] 1,346,211] 1,177,023 972,941 
PONS. s,s «5's stair ets ieee 10,307} 1,276,956} 1,514,504] 1,610,212) 1,764,944 
New Mexico........ 44,774 89,638 373,967| 401,646 381,927 413,906 
Wariee te © %, ...\) ove 72,116 277,130) 222,711 282,315 311,382 388,669 
Pennsylvania........ 13,357,295| 20,573,736) 24,905,525| 26,315,607| 21,923,935| 27,438,693 
Tennessee........... 475,432| 468,092 261,808 322,756 330,418 370,076 
WEEPINIA : 2.2. o4s0as 685,156| 1,499,481| 1,347,478] 1,493,655 910,411 967,947 
West Virginia....... 2,358,499| 3,400,593| 3,943,948] 3,803,850] 2,291,049] 2,465,986 
Narourat Gas (values): 
Caltornin . v2.5.5 .'- $79,083} $133,696| $446,933] $476,697) $800,714] $1,134,456 
inoi 1,700 7,223| 644,401 613,642 687,726 616,467 


7,254,539) 3,094,134) 1,616,903) 1,473,403] 1,192,418) 1,014,295 
356,900) 2,261,836) 8,293,846] 7,755,367| 4,854,534| 4,264,706 
335,367 623,251} 1,222,666) 1,678,720) 1,418,767} 2,343,379 

2,178,234) 5,721,462) 9,966,938) 8,626,954] 9,367,347] 11,891,299 

eeodon hag tS. reek 130,137| 1,806,193) 3,490,704| 6,731,770} 7,406,528 

i 10,215,412] 19,197,336] 20,475,207| 21,475,057 18,010,796} 22, 823. 725- 

2,959,032) 10,075,804) 17,538,565] 23,816,553) 28,451,907] 29, 1064 963 


4,324,484| 33,427,473] 55,471,601] 73,010,560] 81,134,391] 86,450,767 
317,385 376,238 310,861 239,794 226,926 ,052 
a 181,084} 30,898,339) 33,143,362] 31,317,038] 28,601,308 
4,874,3 10,964,247] 2,296,086] 2,159,725] 1,695,289 ,009 
74, Fa £12,013 "495 1,263,764] 1,128,668} 1,278,819] 1,592,796 

Pl ied 8,910,416} 3,059,531] 6,841,395) 10,720,420) 9,263,439 
Ro) hoc ann 1,117,582) 1,134,897) 1,053,838 952,515 874,128 
22,362,730| 16,346,660} 10,632,793] 9,916,370} 8,817,112] 78,969,007 
f 6,472 (9) 47,859,218) 52,028,718) 56,069,637) 51,427,071 
oats: 5 SRE ee seal 10,437,195] 9,299,403) 8,794,662| 8,248,158) 7,837,948 
836,039] 28,136,189] 9,534,467| 8,899,266) 9,526,474| 11,735,057 
16,195,675| 11,578,110| 10,745,092| 11,753,071 9,795,464] 12,128 962 


a Includes production of Indiana. b Includes production of Minnesota. c Includes pro- 
duction of entire Mississippi Valley. d Includes production of Utah. e Includes production of 
Tennessee. f Includes production of Oklahoma. g Included with figures for msas. h In- 
cludes production for North Carolina and South Carolina. i Includes production of West 
Virginia. j Includes production of Michigan. 


XX. THE 


MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MINERAL PRODUCTS, 1900-13 
(U. 8S. Statistical Abstract) 


(000 omitted) 


1900 | 1905 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 


IMPORTS: 


AAT erp a acasc eter cte geste ce pierele. 0’ aa Hataiotasta sila atera aes ail ate ale Qiao: a aiaare rebel eee $2,068) $5,155 


Antimony (ore and metal). 
Asbestos, unmanufactured. 

Manufactures of........... ex. 
Bismuthy-p ces ctertars ratte micron e 


Coeinertt ee Maes. er eranehy OT Gara 2 1,276, 712] 602] 324 168] 192 


Or Ca ee eer ah Sone ear 


Copper (including ore and matte)... 


Manufactures Of 000. .)0 00... + « 
Emery and other abrasives......... 
PhospHates, crude os ..)5 Le ee ee es 


[bs ai) le ore decia ana oeE ut OOOOC 


Pig iron, including ferrosilicon.... 


Scrap iron and steel............. 
Manufactures of.............00. 


Pig and manufactured........... 
Manganese, ore and oxide of....... 
Marble and manufactures of....... 
Nickel ore and matte.............. 
Oils“ mineral see cette aicie pine 
Plaster rooksv.. canele sere svar nie orate 


Platine isan goes voce Maree e 1,832} 1,959] 1,882! 3,345] 3,983] 5,018] 5,213 
Salers, cartenicern seu cet emieniste sate 625 496 428 395 401 364 377 
RUE VOR Shays nia. timbarese ont mca ete eiatia bags 35,256| 27,484] 43,954} 45,217| 45,937) 47,050] 41,268 
Sulphursie Sianies ton eae ane 1,224; 1,694] 2,462! 2,626] 3,108) 3,919} 4,111 
PALO GA ascs nie here etn raed mene ate 3 115} | 83) eae 
Pie N side wiaceS dace ecs gis ete Reais pallet fete 19,104] 23,378] 26,007] 30,869] 37,935] 46,214) 53,112 
ZANGC: |GLOAS acca atetacce altro ne ieee a eo eae ae 229) 1,027) 1,139 937 727 831° 


Exports: 
Aluminium and manufactures of.... 
Asbestos and manufactures of...... 
Asphaltum and manufactures of.... 
GOON G5 cocise eeaalniate Wetec sceiciai= ayers 


Copper, ore and matte 
Manufactures of...... 
one and corundum. 


Pig iron.! 
Scrap iron and steel. 
Manufactures of.....0..... 


Lead, manufactures of........... 7. 


Marble and Stone: 
Unmanufactured.:..:.......... 
Manufactures of..........2.2055 

Nickel, nickel oxide and matte..... 


Manufactures ionscsat ees ayeelaseieteece: ay ( 12 80 252 AQ si come 
Oils, mineral........ SESS Atheist 75,611] 79,793]105,999| 99,090] 98,115]112,472|113,237 
Phosphate rock.............../---| 6,376] 6,886] 8,105} 7,454 9,068 8,982 4,577 
Plaster of Paris): jcc cece oaae aan satel 16 14 6 16 20 391 
Rlatinum’: cece sarae ne hea eo 61 10 14 43 105 178)...-... 
Quicksilver! cohen ee cis ores 556 653, 153 256 20 14 21 

Bale Oe ete: crarere teh steamer eieeer aca 55 190 237 286 329 383, 441 
Silverstone vere ree inerrant cae 56,712] 48,848] 55,682] 55,286] 64,749] 64,890] 71,614 
Tins iSOrapah ov sien caiman oes beter 44 29 104 64 46 bi Alacceer 


1,304] 1,095] 3,123] 2,958 

57,852| 86,225] 85,290] 88,004]103,813]113,9538]140,164 
17 347 592 872| 1,347| 1,654] 2,331 
91, 331 118,563] 22,509] 57,328] 77,762 
293 302 407 452 496 


1,264] 1,637! 2,496] 2,806] 3,684 
816 eee 2,475 cae fase 


me 70 407 794 196 ; 
-|118,039]133,630]143,727|177 41 227,454 264" 299 304,605 
205 499 581 


481 "729 626 589 


120 227 239 413 607 688 609 — 


1,556] 1,055 956] 1,034] 1,082] 1,179] 1,625 
1,219] 3,196] 3,395) 4,532] 6,004 8.749 9,275 


387 721 772 879 999, 
1,099 881 949 
371 | 196 829 


ee ee eee ere 


XXI. MANUFACTURES 


WiiLiiAM M. STEUART 


General Condition During the Year. 
—The activity in manufactures which 
characterized 1912 was maintained 
during the first part of 1913. Trade 
journals recorded a steady conserva- 
tive expansion. In the West and 
South there was apparent a spirit 
of optimism as to the future, based 
largely on the fine crop outlook for 
cotton and wheat. A conservative 


| feeling developed in the early Spring, 


especially in the eastern states, where 
manufactures predominate. The re- 
newed war in the Balkan Peninsula 
put a strain on international markets, 
but apparently had no effect on in- 
dustrial conditions in the United 
States.’ The revolution in Mexico, 
the flood disasters in Ohio and Indi- 
ana, and the great storms through- 
out the Middle West during March 
temporarily interrupted trade, and 
had some retarding effect on manu- 
factures. The hurricanes and floods, 
however, created an unusual demand 
for rails, bridge work, and other 
structural material to replace flood 
damage. With the assembling of the 
extra session of Congress there de- 
veloped the usual tendency for con- 
sumers to curtail their orders pend- 
ing tariff revision. There appeared to 
be a general opinion that there never 
had been a more convenient time for 
testing the effect on American manu- 
factures of a low tariff. The pros- 
a of a readjustment of the tariff, 
iowever, necessarily had a retarding 
effect on manufactures. There was a 
distinct slowing down noticeable in 
some industries during March. By 
the latter part of April manufacturers 
were glad to accept orders for prompt 
delivery where they were inclined to 
be independent 30 days earlier. By 
May there was a marked falling off in 
orders for iron and steel and an abate- 


ment of activity. The conservatism 
was more pronounced in the industrial 
and financial East, while in the agri- 
cultural West and South there was 
a marked feeling of confidence. Dur- 
ing the summer a considerable pro- 
portion of the textile machinery was 
idle, pending an adjustment of the 
tariff. There was a falling off in im- 
ports of articles free of duty, many of 
which formed the raw material for 
manufactures. The tariff law was ap- 
proved Oct. 3, but its effect had, ap- 
parently, been largely discounted, and 
there was no appreciable change in 
industrial activities. In the mean- 
time the prospect of legislation regu- 
lating banking and currency had cre- 
ated a tendency among banking in- 
stitutions to strengthen their re- 
sources. Interest rates were some- 
what higher than in 1912, loans were 
not so freely made, and there was a 
tendency on the part of manufac- 
turers to reduce their stock of goods. 
There seemed to be some decline in 
business confidence as the year ad- 
vanced, which contrasted with the op- 
timism that was evident during the 
preceding year. (See also I, Ameri- 
can History ; and XIII, Bconomic Con- 
ditions.) . 

The liabilities involved in the fail- 
ures in manufacturing enterprises for 
each quarter were considerably in ex- 
cess of those for the corresponding 
quarter of 1912. For the first quar- 
ter this excess amounted to $4,928,- 
510, for the second to $5,450,638, for 
the third to $8,085,734. While the 
number and magnitude of the failures 
in manufacturing industries were 
greatest during the first three months, 
they were too large during the en- 
tire year to be viewed with equanim- 
ity. This, with the higher money 
rates, tariff trouble, uncertainties of 
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banking legislation, and declining 
business did not bring the year to a 


propitious close. 
Economic Conditions.) 


FAILURES IN MANUFACTURING 


(Dun’s Review) 
NUMBER LIABILITIES 
1912 1913 1912 1913 
ITAtquarteren cmack ao os ene 1,082 1,052 $25,706,157 $30,634,667 
Second aaron. oor. 8 cose eee 846 997 19,407,964 24,858,602 
Chird quarter tiny maga. tbe eet 911 973 20,579,191 28,664,925 
Total, nine months.............. 2,839 3,022 $65,693,312 $84,158,194 
The probability of increased com-| publications containing information 


petition from manufacturers in for- 
eign countries, following the reduction 
in duties, directed attention to the ne- 
cessity of greater efficiency in produc- 
tion, and there was a noticeable in- 
crease in the demand for information 
concerning the requirements of foreign 
markets. Attention was directed more 
pointedly than ever before to the fact 
that manufacturers were too prone to 
be content with meeting the require- 
ments of a domestic market which 
could not be expected to furnish op- 
portunity for indefinite expansion. 
Technical journals and Government 


concerning the requirements of the 
foreign markets were in greater de- 
mand. The possibility of successful 
competition in other countries with 
their domestic manufactures or with 
their trade in non-manufacturing 
countries was apparently receiving 
more general consideration. 

Magnitude of the Manufacturing 
Industry.—The steady advance and at 
times phenomenal ‘increase in the 
manufactures of the United States 
during the past 63 years is shown 
by the accompanying tabular state- 
ment. 


GENERAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES, 1849-1913 


Wage . = A Value 
Number Primary | Capital Wages | Materials 
YEAR of Estab- ee Horse 000 (000 000 of Peau 
lishments ‘NAS Sj Power | omitted) | omitted) | omitted) omitted) 
1913 (estimate) | 310,340 | 7,532,376 |22,825,511|$23,030,421|/$4,080,312|$15,056,857|$25,374,571 
EOOO noi eccc sess 8,491 | 6,615,046 | 18,675,376] 18,428,270} 3,427,038 12,142,791] 20,672,052 
A904 oso. Ss 216,180 | 5,468,383 |13,487,707| 12,675,581] 2,610,445} 8,500,208] 14,793,903 
TROD) Pty jevretere 207,514 | 4,712,763 |10,097,893] 8,975,256] 2,008,361 6,575,851| 11,406,927 
TSSO RIE ees 206,730 | 3,703,629 | 5,938,635} 6,108,970] 1,594,239] 4,703,372| 8,309,723 
ESTOS ee: 176,887 | 2,545,490 | 3,410,837| 2,697,665] 873,074] 3,272,088] 5,093,922 
ESE SS Oe ees 193,705 | 1,882,931] 2,346,142] 2,054,209 719,972} 2,380,930} 3,989,843 
ISSO SF 119,534 | 1,159,859 z 929,145 325,949 93,545] 1,764,103 
1840 Freee 100,614 846,564 1 495,396 204,021 535,287 937,734 
Per Cent. 

oF INCREASE » 
1904-1913.... 43.6 37.7 69.2 81.7 56.3 Wok wi 
1909-1913.... 15.6 13.9 22.2 25.0 19.1 24.0 22.7 
1899-1909... .. 29.4 40.4 84.9 105.3 70.6 84.7 81.2 
1904-1909.... 24.2 21.0 38.5 45.4 31.3 42.9 39.7 
1899-1904.... 4.2 16.0 33.6 41.2 30.0 29130 29.7 
1889-1899.... 0.4 27.2 70.0 46.9 26.0 39.8 37.3 
1879-1889.... 16.9 45.5 TAA 126.5 82.6 43.7 63.1 
1869-1879.... —8.7 Shye74 45.4 SER} 21.3 37.4 PRK 
1859-1869.... 62.1 62.3 1 121.3 120.9 139.6 126.2 
1849-1859.... 18.8 37.0 1 87.6 59.8 85.6 88.1 
a ee ee ee ie ee 

Notre.—Excludes statistics for all industries which are primarily or wholly of the nature of 


hand, building, or neighborhood industries. 
1Not reported. 
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The increases in values as shown in 
this statement are affected by the 
change from curréney to the gold 
standard between 1869 and 1879, and 
by the increase in prices during recent 
years. Prices per unit for manufac-- 
tured products in 1913 were at a 
much higher level than for any of 
the preceding years. The number. of 
wage earners employed and the horse 
power of the engines, electric motors, 
ete., however, show a marvelous in- 
crease since 1849, when the first repre- 
sentative statistics were collected for 
the entire country. ; 


Increase in Population and Manu- 
factures——A comparison of the value 
of manufactures with the population 
is necessarily affected by increase or 
decrease in prices. To some extent it 
is, therefore, misleading, but the per 
capita values and percentages of in- 
erease in population and value of 
manufactured products given in the 
following statement for the years 
1850 to 1913, show, in a general way, 
that the manufactures of the coun- 
try have increased at a much more 
rapid rate than the increase in the 
population: 


TOTAL AND PER CAPITA VALUE OF MANUFACTURES, 1850-1913 


A hg blared Per Cent. INCREASE 
YEAR Population 
| Manufactures, 

Amount Per Popula- Value of 

Capita tion Products 
UESMEED society, Stalats 97,163,330 $25,374,571,000 $261 5.6 22.7 
SU ee ee SE 91,972,266 20,622,052,000 225 9.2 39.7 
MO aE « 84,219,378 14,793,903,000 176 10.8 29.7 
Le ee 75,994,575 11,406,927,000 150 20.7 37.3 
SO 62,947,714 - 8,309,723,000 132 25.5 63.1 
PMB yer < eins oa ote 50,155,783 5,093,922,000 102 30.1 27.7 
UL ee 38,558,371 3,989,843,000 103 22.6 126.2 
ot eas 31,443,321 1,764, 103,000 56 35.6 ga) 4 

Fr i coe 23,191,876 937,734,000 AGO econ oie Re eth ets 
1 


Note.—Population for the decennial years 


is the census population; for 1905 and 1913 


it is the estimated midyear population as of date, July 1. a . 
Value of products of manufacture is for the calendar year preceding the population year 
except for 1913, which latter is estimated on basis of the average annual increase for the pre- 


ceding semi-decade. 


The census of population and manu- | 
factures of 1850 gave a per capita 
value of $40. With the exception of 
1880 over 1870, when the per capita 
value was affected by the change from 
the currency to the gold standard, 
there was a steady, and at times a 
very large, increase in this value. The 
largest amount, $261, is shown for 
1913. 

The Tariff and Manufactures.—The 
tariff Jaw approved Oct. 3 made a 
number of important reductions in the 
duty on the raw material used in 
manufactures, as well as on the fin- 
ished products of many of the impor- 
tant industries. The free list has 
been greatly extended. The testimony 
of manufacturers and others before 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
shows a great diversity of opinion as 
to the effect the reduction in duties 
will have on domestie production. 


Many manufacturers contended that 
the cost of manufacture was so much 
less in European countries that any 
material reduction in the tariff would 
be destructive to their industry. 
Others thought the rates could be 
greatly reduced without serious effect. 
The difference in cost of production in 
foreign countries and the United 
States, however, was practically dis- 
regarded in fixing the rates of duty. 

The statement on the opposite page, 
comparing the rates for a number of 
metal and textile products as fixed by 
the laws of 1909 and 1913. illustrates 
the changes that characterize the new 
law. 

The Textile Industries—Of the 
important factory industries, the tex- 
tiles are among the most sensitive to 
tariff legislation. The new law makes 
radical, reductions in all of the prin- 
cipal products of the industry. There 
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ScHEDuLE C-—Metals and Man- 
ufactures of: 


Beams, girders, joists, valued 
above 3% cent per lb 
, ae ae Acacia d MOO O ae A 
Copper in plates, sheets, ete. 
in sheets, pipes, etc. 
ScuEpuLE I—Cotton and Man- 
ufactures of: 
Cotton thread............. 
Cotton" cloghgeyc, ... 
Nottingham lace window 
curtains, nets, nettings, etc. 
Clothing, ready-made...... 


Shirt collars and cuffs...... 
Handkerchiefs............. 
Stockings, hose and half-hose 
Dade of every descrip- 


Cotton table damask. . 
ScuepuLye J—Flaxz, hemp, ‘and 
jute, and manufactures of: 
Flax, not hackled or dressed. 
Hemp, not hackled or dressed 
Single jute yarns not finer 
than 5 lea or number.. 
Cables or cordage of hemp, 
tarred or untarred....... 
Hose, hydraulic or flume.... 
Oilcloths for floors......... 
Handkerchiefs gomporen of 
flax, hemp, etc.. A 
All woven fabrics, n. 3. p. ene 
ScHEDULE K—Wool and Man- 
ufactures of: 
RAW WOOL i sich neo sicce-nlert\c 


Flannels for underwear..... 
Women’s and_ children’s 
Gress GOOdS Ase .tens clan 
Ready-made clothing and 
wearing apparel.. 
Webbings, suspenders, 
Dreees, OtG). 5 clils ciesche shee 
Aubusson, Axminster, etc., 
OBTPECUSinarens item ots esa 
Saxony, Wilton, etc., velvet 
CATPOtS Mieke ee 


Brussels carpets........... 
Tapestry velvet carpets..... 


Tapestry Brussels carpets. . 
Scnuputy L—Silk and Silk 
Goods: 
* Silk, partly manufactured... 
Gran silk or ben silk 


Rito. s.p.f., bandings. 
Artificial silk yarns......... 
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TARIFF RATES ON IMPORTANT METAL AND TEXTILE MANUFACTURES y 


Act or 1909 


Rate 


yo cent per lb. 


ys cent per lb. 
if y) cents per lb. 

40 per cent. 
23 cents per lb. 
23 cents per lb. 


50 per cent. 
| 45 cents per doz. plus 
15 per cent. 


40 per cent. 


$22.40 per ton 
$22.50 per ton 
: 1 cent per lb. plus 10 
' per cent. 


2 cents per lb. 
15 cents per lb. 


50 per cent. 
45 per cent. 


§ 50 cents perlb.plus 

) 0 per cent. § 

; 60 cents per sq. yd. plus } 
40 per cent. 

{ 60 cents per sq. yd. plus { 

0 per cent. ‘ 

{ 44 cents per sq. yd. plus 
40 per cent. 

; 40 cents per sq. yd. plus t 
40 per cent. 

| 28 cents per sq. yd. plus 
40 per cent. 


35 cents per lb. 


60 per cent. 
50 per cent. 
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Act or 1913 
Haas re af 
ent a ent a 
valorem Rate valorem, 
percent, per cent. ( 
9.03 8 per cent. 8.00 
17.79 8 per cent. 8.00 
23.18 | 12 percent. 12.00 
26.74 | 20 per cent. 20.00 
37.64 | 20 per cent. , 20.00 
10.82 5 per cent. 5.00 
40.70 | 25 per cent. 25.00 
BE 54 fis.5.0, henge 19.29 
42.75 48 dd gaa 26.44 
5, an 
52.04 { sSiper cont, { {85:40 and 45 
50.00 | 30 per cent. 30.00 
64.03 | 25 per cent. 25.00 
59.27 yee oo. 30.00 
an 
75.38 | | Decent. | 40 and 50 
60.28 | 25 per cent. 25.00 
40.00 | 25 percent. 25.00 
7.21 |$11.20 per ton 3.67 
10.45 |$11.20 per ton 6.40 
26.90 | 15 percent. 15.00 
17.83 | 1 cent per lb. 9.23 
15.37 | 7 cents per lb. 9.23 
44.29 | 20 per cent. 20.00 
50.00 | 35 percent. 35.00 
45.00 | 40 per cent. 40.00 
43.61 Free | ||Siae aes 
79.44 | 20 per cent. 20.00 
72.69 ee per oe 25.00 
5 ani 
93.29 { ae 25 and 35 
99.70 | 35 percent. 35.00 
79.56 | 35 per cent. 35.00 
82.07 | 35 per cent. 35.00 
64.62 | 35 per cent. 35.00 
69.38 | 30 per cent. 30.00 
69.45 | 25 per cent. 25.00 
62.05 | 30 per cent. 30.00 
88.53 | 20 per cent. 20.00 
21.01 | 15 per cent. 15.00 
37.09 | 35 per cent. 35.00 
25.00 | 15 per cent. 15.00 
5489) |iiiieaieree'e’e Rae 50.00 
60.00 | 50 per cent. 50.00 
50.00 | 40 per cent. 40.00 
41.75 | 35 percent. 35.00 


PRINCIPAL TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 1909 


ESTABLISHMENTS ENGAGED PRIMARILY IN MANUFACTURING 


d 


Twine and 


Woolen, 


Total for the 
Industry 


Cordage an 


Silk and 
Silk Goods, 


WwW 
ml Felt 
529 |$430, 


Cotton Goods 


924 
301 


De eee Nee em 


226 
261 


Dyeing and 
Finishing 
Textiles 
21 
35 


Shoddy 


9 


Linen Goods 
916} 40, 
4 


Jute and 
$76 

56 

61 


719 
279 
085 
439 
667 


002 


oe ee ee ee 


766 
311 
911 


Including 
Throwsters 


38 
107 
23 
196 


223 
053 
850 
527 


729 
056 
143 


44 
110. 
13 
200, 


Hosiery and 
Knit Goods 


$163,641 
175. 


d 
O10 
110 
042 
050 
004 
014 
152 


pets an 


Goods, |Rugs, Other 


and 
Wool Hats 


2 
5 


than Rag 
71 


and|Car 

$75 

62 
157 
619 
700 
558 


orsted, 


382, 


941 
391 


Wares 
35 
628 


Including 
257 


Cotton Sma 


$1,841 
1,488 
49 

335 
992 
111 
1,684 
692 


ed by manufacture... 


ROUUOS isis a ass 


horse power. 


1s 
Miscellaneous......... 


Salaried employees........... 
Value of 


Number of establishments....... 
Persons engaged in the industry. . 
Proprietors and firm members. 
Wage earners (average number) 


Prima 
Capit: 
Value ad 
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will undoubtedly be a large increase in 
the imports and a resulting keener 


competition. The magnitude of the 
interests affected is shown by the ac- 
companying statement, which sum- 
marizes the latest official statistics for 
the different branches of the industry. 

When operating at full capacity the 
industry as a whole gives employment 
in its factories to approximately a 
million persons, and its annual prod- 
ucts are valued at a billion dollars. 
Probably as many more persons de- 
pend upon the products, directly or 
indirectly, in the mercantile transac- 
tions and in the manufacture of the 
fabrics into clothing and other fin- 
ished articles. In a measure, to offset 
the effect of the reduction in the 
duties on the finished products, prac- 
tically all of the material used in the 
textile industry is placed on the free 
list. 

The aggregate quantity of textile 
fibers produced in the United States 
in 1909 was 5,497,285,000 lbs., as com- 
pared with 4,055,298,000 Ibs. in 1889, 
the increase for the 20-year period 
being 1,441,987,000 lbs., or 36 per cent. 
During the same period the imports 
of textile fibers increased from 557,- 
688,000 Ibs. to 1,054,545,000 lbs., or 
89 per cent.; the exports from 2,489,- 
050,000 lbs. to 3,241,824,000 lbs., or 
30 per cent., and the consumption in 
the United States from 2,021,224,000 
Ibs. to 3,740,368,000 lbs., or 85 per 
cent. 

The United States uses more than 
one-fifth of the world’s production of 
raw silk, ranking next to China in the 
consumption of this product. The in- 
creasing importance of manila and 
sisal for use in the manufacture of 
cordage and twine is noteworthy. By 
far the greater portion of the jute im- 
ported is used in the manufacture of 
gunny bagging or burlap, large quan- 
tities of which are used for covering 
cotton bales, for grain.sacks, and for 
various other purposes. 

The cotton-goods industry is one of 
the oldest and most typical factory 
industries in the United States. In 
1909 it ranked third among the in- 
dustries of the country in number of 
wage earners, being exceeded only by 
the Iumber industry and the foundry 
and machine-shop industry, and sev- 
enth in value of products and in value 
added by manufacture. 
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PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS AND CONSUMPTION OF TEXTILE FIBERS 
1889-1912 


FF SE eee 


Imports Exports, INcLupInG 
Produce RB-EXPORTS Consump- 
tion, nee 
FIBER YEAR n z LAE 
xu se Quantity, Walue (000 « 
omitted) | Pounds 0 omitted) 
omitted) rasccert) 

Wottoncuece vo es 1912 | 7,156,508 121,852 $22,987 2,590,913 

1909 | 5,157,691 86,038 15,816 2,465,226 

1899 | 4,729,968 67,399 7,961 1,923,705 

1889 | 3,736,256 8,606 1,393 1,193,399 

Wool. Wi eeepc eeeOTo 04,043 195,293 35,580 494,913 

1909 328,111 263,928 51,221 559,851 

1899 272,191 155,928 20,261 412,746 

ane F 1889 | 295,779] 105,431] 15,264 374,103 
Silk, including cocoons.| 1912 |....._... 26,208 82,203 26,074- 

TOO ee Aa 20,412 65,439 17,729 

D899 Nese oe 11,289 44,568 9,761 

ISSO ke aes ee 6,106 23,374 6,377 

PAR ean ee ae 1912 14,000 27,823 3,950 31,823 

1909 4,000 28,585 3,536 28,064 

1899 840 15,606 1,646 16,981 

1889 241 18,028 2,188 18,269 

eran Ue eee 1912 17,483 17,165 1,484 24,480 

1909 7,483 14,388 ,040 19,724 

1899 11,751 7,616 450 25,589 

1889 23,022 81,964 7,342 104,430 

APL a eics See Si ye Pee) te A pig eae 280,871 9,281 280,448 

SOOM ieee Se 152,667 3,728 260,379 

DSSS We eres 230,032 3,956 206,250 

. TSSOP oy sees 202,494 3,250 201,555 

Manila oh, eee oo LOL ils heen 165,364 12,630 158,917 

LOGO! Giscees eee 208,887 10,517 131,612 

IS OOM ee rere 95,478 7,172 123,242 

1880310. cs eet 2 d 3 

SSISAM los Ses een cio tA hie eR? 344,667 17,804 326,035 

PR Ue Sar ea as 223,924 11,441 203,849 

TSO9 i ess oe 172,303 11,782 146,353 

ASSO) Meee ae 3 3 i 

Other vegetable fibers.| 1912 |_| 1117)” 76,010 3,930 73,589 

TOOQS Sentero) set 55,716 2,157 53,935 

hn aoe 37,410 1,366 33,259 

IS89\ |e Re 135,059 7,762 123,091 

1Same as 1909. No later data available. 2Included under “Hemp.” °Included under 


*‘Other vegetable fiber. 


Cotton forms more than two-thirds 
of the total amount of fiber used an- 
nually in the textile industry. From 
the standpoint of manufactures it is 
the most important single agricul- 
tural crop of the United States, and 
the capital invested in its production 
probably exceeds that of the factories. 
The crop of 1912 was valued at 
$920,630,000 and the amount added 
to this raw material by the various 
manufacturing processes in the fac- 
tories and oil mills more than doubled 
its value. Making allowance for the 
seed used for planting, the annual 
products of manufactures, consisting 
in whole or part of material derived 
from the American cotton crop, reach 
a value of $1,890,000,000. A large 
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portion of this value is created by 
mills in foreign countries, as more 
than half the cotton crop is exported. 
But the fact that the United States 
commands the raw material gives us 
a great advantage if the reduction 
in the tariff results in a keener com- 
petition. The consumption in domes- 
tic mills for the year ending Aug. 31, 
1913, amounted to 5,786,330 bales. Of 
this amount, 2,960,518 was used by 
the mills in the cotton-growing states, 
and 2,825,812 bales by the mills in all 
other states. During recent years the 
proportion consumed in the southern 
states has been constantly increasing, 
while the proportion consumed in the 
northern and western states has de- 
creased. 


The prosperity of the cot- . 


? 
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ton manufacture, and to some extent’ 
of other branches of the textile in- 
dustry, depends upon the magnitude 
of the cotton crop. During the past 
eight years the annual supply of 
cotton in the United States, includ- 
ing stocks carried over from the pre- 
ceding year, has varied from 12,- 
188,000 bales for the year 1909-10 to 
17,896,000 bales for 1911-12. The sup- 
ply for 1912-13 was 16,226,000 bales. 
The estimated production for 1913-14, 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is 13,677,000 bales, as compared 
with 13,703,000 bales for the preced- 
ing year. The exports indicate a con- 
stantly increasing demand from for- 


eign manufactures for American cot- 
ton. More than half the supply for 
1912-13 was exported, and if the pro- 
duction of foreign mills is increased 
during the coming year, larger amounts 
will be exported, as the statistics for 
the world’s production and consump- 
tion indicate a considerable reduction 
in the world’s stocks of cotton. 

The Iron and Steel Industries— 
In the iron and steel industry prac- 
tically all of the heavy products are 
on the free list, and the duty on sec- 
ondary products has been greatly re- 
duced. This will affect directly and 
indirectly a great variety of indus- 
tries. 


IRON AND STEEL AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 1909 


aay 
Number| Wage Value of ed by 
iSaSeees of Es- | Earners Wages Products | Manu- 
tablish-| (average ited) (000 facture 
ments |number)|°™ omitted) (000 
omitted) 
0 eee 2 srk eee ee ae 17,289 |1,025,044|$633,602|$3,163,126|$1,261,020 
Industries making crude iron and steel and 

Folled, PYOGUGIA Sed ae das Seek hls o beset sa 654 | 278,505} 187,807| 1,377,151 399,013 
Iron and steel, blast furmaces............. 208 38,429} 24,606} 391,429 70,791 
Tron and steel, steel works and rolling mills. . 446 | 240,076) 163,200} 985,722) 328,221 

Industries making other relatively simple 

BEOGUCH pace ener cs nce nile wee so 500 54,425) 30,783 220,332 66,303 
EOVACSOLA , 2 Pin oie es ieie nie ik \allp s) # ae e's 19 293 166 1,014 658 
Iron and steel, bolts, nuts, washers, and 

AV CGS. i:s.s. ps CRO IN a Aa vie evel sn: a) ia!.c« 108 11,345 5,793 24,484 11,680 
Iron and steel, doors and shutters......... 1,601 874 3,005 1,722 
Pron and steel formes. 22 sles. cnc occ ele eee eels 172 8,168 5,003 20,293 10,053 
Iron and steel, nails and spikes, cut and 

WHOUGHG - i Ane alae tees 5 oe vin cei ole 57 2,765 1,352 8,191 4,219 
Tron and steel pipe, wrought.............. 28 6,817 3,963 30,886 7,944 
me ore ed and terneplaté.....2...........- 31 5,352 3,314 47,969 6,080 

Ae eG See ev Eee eerele wise ae 56 18,084} 10,315 84,486 23,943 
Ralpticios making more highly elaborated 

products a octane WM TELA pas iste. a auatd crea la 2 se 16,135 | 692,114) 415,012) 1,565,641 895,704 
Cash registers and calculating machines. . 5 7,465 5,all 23,708 20,155 
Cutlery and tools, not elsewhere specified. . 959 32,996} 17,581 53,265 34,986 

CLES a eis AL hoe Oe ee 57 4,158 1,97 5,691 4,095 
Foundry and machine-shop products....... 13,253 | 531,011] 321,520] 1,228,475] 688,464 
Locomotives, not made bs railroad com- 

DAIDCA cic ete posta oe) Sie eineres 16 14,909 8,914 31,582 16,522 
PS AUCCL en gO ayy ahd vip oi 0 vs eee 5 699 230 576 481 
Pumps, not including steam pumps........ 102 2,136 1,258 5,582 3,096 
cs GH Vale pies: lk as wee eines 42 3,343 2,071 8,490 5,048 

Ea abe ARR tee Colao a Hie) calla olin spa 96 4,832 2,856 11,535 6,623 
eaten Bad DRIRNGOR ies ah ccc b Bg +. 87 3,559 2,186 8,785 6,081 
FOGNe WH, IIRGRIRG ON Pole oh eisinaie cgiee ss 2 xs © 43 1,667 970 3,014 1,853 
ree, WORE. aes ce hens ets sos et 11 3,464 1,453 6,198 3,890 
Sewing machines, cases, and attachments. . 47 19,296} 11,102 28,262 16,807 
Springs, steel, car and carriage............ 54 3,196 1,852 9,005 4,278 
Stoves and furnaces, including gas and oil 576 37,130] 22,944 78,853 49,515 

STOR. 5 <.s = op Oe eA omer s Ses nals wie 
Typewriters and supplies................. 89 9,578 6,221 19,718 15,641 
Vault lights and ventilators............... 37 327 227 956 618 
Wirework, including wire rope and cable. . . 611 12,348 6,331 41,937 17,544 


The United States has natural ad- 

. vantages for the manufacture of iron 
and steel not possessed, to the same 
degree, by any other nation. The 


supply of ore and coking coal is prac- 
tically unlimited, and in many _ lo- 
ealities they are in close proximity. 
The industry is exceptionally well or- 
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METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL, 1909 


Value 
Number] Wage ages | Value of |Added by 
of Bs- | Earners (0 | Products| Manu- 
INDUSTRY tablish-|(average omitted) ( facture 
ments |number) omitted) ( 
omitted) 
Ss | ae eee 
LOtalss oo atin ce Ameo Peek rice etc tiers 8,750 | 248,785/$146,333/$1,238,251| $347,236 
Mebala ccc ss is aps catee ae 1,409 74,627| 49,411} 811,003] 132,292 
Babbitt metal and solder. . 109 897 5 19,767 3,498 
Brass and bronze products 1,021 40,618] 23,677 149,989 ,760 
Gold and silver, reducing and refining 6 45 345 23,611 1,628 
Lead, bar, pipe, and sheet...,........ 33 802 510 9,144 1,733 
Smelting and refining, copper 38 15,628) 13,395] 878,805 45,274 
Smelting and refining, lea 28 7,4 5,430| 167,405 15,442 
Smelting and refining, zinc......,...... 29 6,655 4,210 34,205 8,975 
Smelting and refining, not from the ore..... 89 2,147 1,281 28,072 4, 
Motal produote: ssa. nuk: cen cae 6,834 | 169,994] 94,482] 415,400) 210,089 
Clocks and watches, including cases and : 
MBLOTIBIB IP Snicsene ale sae es 120 23,857| 12,944 35,196 24,066 
Copper, tin, and sheet-iron products....... 4,228 73,615} 39,500} 199,824 87,241 
jas and electric fixtures and lamps and 
FOLOCEIED 1:53 cid oa al a Sas ee bh 619 18,861} 10,393 45,057 24,590 
Gold and silver, leaf and foil.............. 88 1,383 636, 2,630 1,112 
POWOIEY  siisty svid dso aloe enue ame oe 1,537 30,347) 18,357 80,349 43,675 
Needles, pins, and hooks and OVER. hidivetelet 49 4,638 2,064 6,694 365 
Silverware and plated ware............... 183 16,610) 10,281 42,228 23,896 
SR URZOUN, sisgae, © | ay enten s Meese tier eee ee 10 683 80 8,418 1,142 
Related industries... ...5.5:0:sbb0000ccc0,. 507 4,164 2,439 11,847 4,924 
Wlsctroplatme. s,s. vyccneee diac cnn eee 461 2,717 1,652 4,509 3,304 
Galynniving ., jokin bal eet ee 786 7,338 1,619 


ganized, and in good shape to meet 
competition. In fact, the domestic 
products are now competing success- 
fully with foreign manufactures in 
the world’s markets. The development 
of the domestic manufacture of the 
heavy products is shown by the fact 
that since 1898 the production of in- 
gots and castings has increased from 
8,932,857 to 31,251,303 gross tons. 
This tonnage involves the re-use in 
the steel furnaces of steel scrap, the 
croppings from the ends of ingots and 
billets, the trimmings from plates, 
ete., and hence in late years it greatly 
exceeds the tonnage of pig iron con- 
sumed in its manufacture. During 
the same period the production of pig 
iron increased from 11,773,934 to 
29,726,937 tons. The blast furnaces 
of the country now have a daily ca- 
pacity of over 100,000 tons. 

The improvement in the efficiency 
of the American furnaces is indicated 
by the inereased production of pig 
iron per wage earner. This increased 
from 265 tons in 1889 to 668 tons in 
1909. For the large furnaces, those 
producing over 500,000 tons of iron 
each, the average production per an- 
num per wage earner exceeds 1,100 
tons. During the past 40 years the 
population of the country has in- 
creased by about 140 per cent., while 


the pig iron production has inereased 
1,300 per cent. The per capita pro- 
duction increased from 0.0475 to 
0.2789 tons. The production for 1912 
amounted to 29,726,937 tons, and the 
preliminary reports for 1913 indicate 
that the production will exceed that 
of any prior year, the output for the 
first half of 1913 being 16,488,602 
tons. 

Practically three-fourths of the pig 
iron is consumed in the steel wor 8, 
the balance being used in foundries 
and for miscellaneous purposes. The 
annual products of the steel works 
and rolling mills of the country now 
amount to $986,000,000. The steel 
plants have a daily capacity of 110,000 
tons and the steel production under 
normal conditions is approximately 
24,000,000 tons. The output of the 
plants is composed of a vast variety 
of products, extending from the heavy 
blooms, billets, and slabs to highly 
finished instruments. Of the heavy 
finished products, rails and structural 
shapes are among the most important, 
The annual production of rails has 
inereased from 2,385,682 tons in 1900 
to 3,327,915 tons in 1912, while that 
of structural shapes increased from 
815,161 to 2,846,487 tons. 

Metals Other than Iron and Steel. 
—The tariff schedule of metals and 
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manufactures thereof affects many in- 
dustries dependent upon metals other 
than iron and steel. There are ap- 
proximately 9,000 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of these 
other metals, or of products in which 
they form the raw material. These 
establishments have a capital of about 
$900,000,000, they give employment to 
250,000 wage earners and their annual 
products are valued at $1,250,000,000. 


tant. The duty on copper in plates, 
sheets, etc., is reduced from 10.82 to 
five per cent. ad valorem. The facili- 
ties for the manufacture of this metal 
in the United States are unsurpassed. 
The total annual production has in- 
ereased from 606,117,166 lbs. in 1900 
to 1,243,268,720 Jbs. in 1912, and it 
seems impossible that any change in 
the tariff can seriously affect the 
manufacture or the industries depend- 


Of these industries the production 


ing directly upon its production. The 
of copper is one of the most impor- 


use of copper, and especially of copper 


MANUFACTURES OF FOOD PRODUCTS, 1909 


Value 
Number] Wage Ww. Value of |Added by 

of Es- | Earners ages | Products| Manu- 

INDUSTRY tablish-|(average| (000 (000 facture 

ments |number) omitted) omitted) (000 
omitted) 

PRRSGAL i sce ces ate eel a iemcdistainiei aves i 3,5°e, « 55,364 | 411,575|/$208,663|$3,937,617| $749,814 
MAL DYOOUCIS. Sic cams acts daca ad soo os 10,561 | 119,385] 67,069] 1,700,128} 220,721 
Butter, cheese, and condensed milk........ 8,479 18,431} 11,081] 274,557 39,011 
etter, TOWORRNGE ot oa oe kw ve seo oie 24 295 185 8,200 776 
Canning and preserving.........2++++ee- 398 9,926 3,565 28,328 10,846 
MATa PEHNOG 2 Vine woe tiered cies. .c.cs «Siow ore 7 399 179 10,326 695 
Oleomargarine............ Piviatthavc eo oie 12 606 413 8,147 1,650 
Slaughtering and meat packing............ 1,641 89,728) 51,644] 1,370,568 167,740 
Veretable produpis. cece ces ones sca cece 44,803 | 292,190) 141,593] 2,237,489) 529,093 
Beet migars. Jase ese sins ses tls 2 ole 7,204 4,808 48,122 20,857 
Bread one other bakery products.......... 23,926 | 100,216] 59,351} 396,864) 158,831 
Canning and preserving.................. 3,369 50,042) 15,516 128,772 44,431 
Chocolate and cocoa products............. 27 2,826 1,268 22,390 6,867 
Coffee and spice, a sie and grinding..... 607 7,490 3,676 110,532 27,327 
Pontectionsry acne teas viele vee cose ee 1,944 44,638} 15,615 134,795 53,645 
Cordinis And BiSmpRe et set ccc cn cc esc ses 117 1,095 503 9,662 4,320 
Pinvoring Gxitaris ss ea a wiee se lee oo 8 bs we 420 1,229 557 8,828 4,369 
Flour-mill and gristmill products.........: 11,691 39,453) 21,464] 883,584 116,007 
FOod ProparnWons sa. ses oe ew se eee ene 1,213 14,968 7,042} 125,331 41,389 
Glacose and starele leis es «pv cdc cts oes 118 4,773 2,666 48,799 11,900 
PP OHRTIA 17 Se ope tee ALP aree es alae ole wise « 46 1,949 351 9,736 1,124 
Rice, cleaning and polishing.............. 71 1,239 563 22,371 2,870 
Sugar ahd molassdae orice Shyu. sees 214 4,127 1,862 30,620 9,325 
Sugar, refining, not including beet sugar.... 19 9,399 5,620} 248,628 22,340 
Vinegar and cider........... SOC oMIIES One 963 1,542 723 8,447 3,483 


MANUFACTURES OF SUGAR, 1909 


Cane Sugar 


Refining 

Industry 
Number of establishments........... 19 
Persons engaged in the industry...... 10,345 
Proprietors and firm members...... 6 
Salaried employees...............- 940 
Wage earners (average number). . 9,399 
Primary horse DOWER case ss 55000 a0 38,414 
AITO 6's «wisi sine cate $115,240,791 
mses . 241,312,475 
aries. 1,654,155 
ages.... 5,620,971 
Materials.... 27,265,170 | 21,294,844 | 226,287,960 
Miscellaneous. . 509,996 2,270,510 7,749,389 
Value of products........... 371, 48,122,383 | 30,620,738 | 248,628,659 
Value added by manufacture... 52,523,806 20,857,213 9,325,894 22,340,699 


XXI. MAN 
wire, in the electrical industries has 
greatly stimulated the output. The 
annual production of copper wire and 


wire products now exceeds 160,000 | 


tons. 


The Manufacture of Cement.—This | 


product has also been placed on the 
free list. It is one of the industries 
that has had a phenomenal growth 
during recent years. Its development 
in the United States probably sur- 
passes that of any other important 


manufacturing interest in the world’s | 


history. The annual production has 
increased from 17,231,150 bbl. in 1900 
to 85,925,651 bbl. in 1912. 
manufacture is confined almost entire- 
ly to Portland cement, and there ap- 
pears to be no limit to its utilization, 


The | 


UFACTURES 


as new avenues for its profitable em- 
ployment are constantly being opened. 
It has become one of the world’s fun- 
damental industries, entering into 
building opeartions of every character, 
into the making of streets, sidewalks, 
and roadways, the building of bridges, 
barges, and many structures where 
strength and endurance are required. 

Food Products.—All of the sub- 
stantial food products, except sugar, 
are on the free list. The duty on 
sugar was reduced from 48.54 to 36.25 
per cent. ad valorem, effective March 
1, 1914, and it is to go on the free list 
May 1, 1916. 

The Manufacture of Sugar.—The 
reduction of 12.29 per cent. in the 
' duty on sugar, and the probability of 


LUMBER AND ITS REMANUFACTURES, 1909 


Number 


Value 
Value of |Added by 


Wage 
InpustTRY of Es- | Earners von Products | Manu- 
tablish- |(average|omitted)| (000 facture 
ments |number) omitted) (000 

omitted) 
Total, acne oie tee eae eae ne 48,533 | 907,514/$422,764|$1,582,522| $867,948 
Lumber and timber products................ 40,671 | 695,019} 318,739] 1,156,128} 648,011 
Manufactures of lumber.............. 7,733 | 209,461] 102,705} 411,422) 214,741 
Baskets and rattan and willow ware....... 456 4,664 1,747 5,695 3,359 
Billiard tables and materials.............. 54 1,495 1,010 5,877 2,509 
BOX; /CiPAThyeashG te ees Sen Ue ok ee 274 6,115 2,234 8,491 4,178 
Coffins, burial cases, and undertakers’ goods 284 9,339 4,632 24,525 12,561 
Cooperage and wooden goods............. 1,693 26,269} 11,714 60,248 23,320 
Cork cutting to) chee ee ee 62 3,142 1,098 5,939 2,505 
Furniture and refrigerators............... 3,155 | 128,452] 65,617] 239,886} 131,111 

BSUS neces atiarcte ot ott Cee eee emia eee 60 1,72 1,202 mE 2,83 
Looking-glass and picture frames....... 437 6,021 3,260 13,475 7,950 
Matches)ay.7 io ee asa kictertoik. 26 3,631 1,389 11,353 6,754 
Pilp goods). ae eke, 14 783 377 1,770 799 
Rules, ivory and wood........... 9 109 51 143 112 
HOW. GAsEA LoL anche eee 149 3,390 2,016 7,167 4,027 
W000 Carpet. cannes 10 184 138 490 262 
Wood, turned and carved... 1,050 14,139 6,213 22,198 12,454 
Products of chemical processes 129, 3,034 1,319 14,971 5,195 
Charcoal ee. (Reese ee ate 76 631 253 872 424 
Wood preserving we ckt.it. cn cie clean ees 53 2,403 1,066 14,098 4,770 


PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRIES, 1909 


Added 'b 
Number} Wage Value of e y 

of Es- | Earners “one * | Products | Manu- 

INDUSTRY tablish-| (averagelomitted)| (000 facture 

ments }number) omitted) (000 

| omitted) 
BE OPRI el is see ein torre a nee 34,828 | 415,990/$242,062/$1,179,285| $728,046 
Paper: Paper and wood pulp................ 777 75,978} 40,804 ,656] 102,214 


Manufactures of paper 
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THE PRINTING INDUSTRIES, 1909. 


ENGAGED IN 


EstraABLISHMENTS PRIMARILY 


thography 


————— - 
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318 
932 
198 
661 
073 
132 
413 
693 
699 
184 
731 
079 
233 
502 


$37 
30 
3 
10 
ll 
4 
34 
22 


Engraving, 
Steel and : 
Copper Plate | Li 
Industry, 
Plate Printing 


—— 


Bookbinding 
and Blank- 
book Making 


————EEE 


$22 
27 
ll 
31 


dicals 


Publishing, 
Newspapers 


Printing and 
and Perio: 


Printing and 
Publishing, 
Music 


ee 
— 


71 
620 
890 
058 
672 
889 
917 
872 
932 
593, 
605 
742 
122 
517 


$314 
336 
69 
74 
97 
95 
406 
308 


2, 
5, 


Printing and 
Publishing, 
Book and Job 


Total for the 
Industry 


See 


445 
466 
424 
608 
434 
763 
708 
045 
251 
180 
590 
024 
087 
497 


RS ee ee Ce eek 


$588 
619 
103, 
164 
201 
149 
737 
536 
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the product being placed on the free 
list, will have a very serious effect on 
the manufacture. The refining of 
sugar, however, will in all probability 
be greatly stimulated. 

The world’s annual production of 
cane sugar approximates 8,400,000 
tons of 2,240 Ibs. Of this, British 
India and Java produce about 3,300,- 
000 tons, practically all of which is 
consumed locally. The commercial 
crop, therefore, approaches 5,100,000 
tons. The production of the Conti- 
nental United States, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico amounts to about 1,100,000 
tons. Our principal competitor is 
Cuba, for which the annual production 
approximates 1,800,000 tons. The 
production of the Continental United 
States has increased from 118,000 tons 
in 1860 to 316,000 in 1912. In that 
year there were 210 sugar factories © 
in Louisiana, of which 23 produced 
syrup only. As a rule, the owners of 
the factory are also owners of large 
plantations surrounding it. Before the 
Civil War practically every planter 
had his own sugar mill, the number 
of these mills in 1849 in Louisiana 
alone being 1,490. The changes in 
labor conditions, cost of machinery 
necessary to fit up a modern plant, 
the necessity of improving the meth- 
ods of transporting the cane to the 
mills, and the economies possible in 
large mills have resulted in a concen- 
tration of the industry into fewer and 
larger establishments. Most of the 
establishments are well organized in 
conformity with modern methods. In 
the aggregate, they represent an enor- | 
mous investment, and a large rural 
population depends upon them. 

The beet sugar industry is prac- 
tically confined to the central and 
western states. The world’s annual 
production of beet sugar amounts to 
6,300,000 tons of 2,240 lbs. Of this 
total, 5,860,000 tons are produced in 
Europe and 450,000 tons in the United 
States. It is one of the best organized 
industries of the country, but the wit- 
nesses before the Committee on Ways. 
and Means were practically unani- 
mous in the opinion that any material 
reduction in the duties would be dis- 
astrous not only to the beet but to 
the cane sugar manufacture. 

Lumber.—Lumber is another impor- 
tant product of manufacture placed 
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on the free list. Since 1899 the an- 
nual cut of lumber has varied from 
33,200,000,000 to 44,500,000,000 ft. 
The production for 1912 amounted to 
39,158,414,000 ft. In 1850 the north- 
eastern states produced more than 
half the lumber manufactured. The 
center of the industry shifted to the 
Lake states and now the largest quan- 
tities are obtained from the Pacific 
Coast and southern states. Washing- 
ton produced the largest amount, 
4,099,775,000 ft. in 1912, followed by 
Louisiana with 3,876,211,000 ft., Mis- 
sissippi with 2,381,898,000 ft., and 
North Carolina with 2,193,308,000 ft. 
By far the largest part of the lum- 
ber is used in building operations, but 
large quantities are consumed in 
manufactures. The statistics in the 
following table show the importance 
of the manufactures using lumber and 
other forest products as material: 
Wood, Pulp and Paper.—The new 
tariff law places all wood pulp on the 
free list, and makes a considerable re- 
duction in the duty on paper. While 
the number of pulp and paper mills in 
the United States has remained prac- 
tically stationary during the past dee- 
ade, the magnitude of their operations 
has more than doubled. The manufac- 
ture of pulp now consumes annually 
more than 4,000,000 cords of wood. 
The reduction in the revenue will affect 
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not only the pulp, paper, and print- 
ing industries, but numerous other 
branches of manufactures using paper 
as a material, or producing materials 
used in the printing trades. 

Printing and Publishing.—The 
printing and publishing of newspa- 
pers, periodicals, and books is, of 
course, absolutely dependent upon the 
supply of paper. For a long time a 
number of publications have been per- 
sistent in the agitation for a reduction 
in the duty on pulp and paper. The 
printing industry is a dominating fac- 
tor in many activities, It is thor- 
oughly distributed throughout the 
states, every city of importance, and 
the majority of the counties, having 
a newspaper. i 

The gross annual receipts from the 
advertising carried on in newspapers 
and periodicals now exceeds $200,- 
000,000, while the revenue from sub- 
scriptions and sales amounts to 
$135,000,000. During the past decade 
these receipts have doubled, while the 
aggregate number of copies of news- 
papers and periodicals printed in- 
creased from 9,890,000 to 11,600,000,- 
000. More than 161,000,000 books 
and pamphlets were printed in 1909. 
If the reduction in duty results in 
cheaper paper, it is probable the in- 
dustry will show even greater devel- 
opment during the next ten years. 


PATENTS AND INVENTIONS 


CHARLES E. MUNROE 


Patents Granted—From the last 
issued report of the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Patents it appears that the 
total number of applications for U. S. 
patents for inventions during the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1912, was 68,968, for 
designs 1,850, and for reissues 158, 
a total of 70,976. The number of 
patents of both kinds issued was 
37,573 and reissued 158. Of these, 
4,489 were issued to citizens of foreign 
countries. During the year 20,883 
patents expired and 7,494 applications 
were forfeited for non-payment of final 
fees. The total number of patents 
issued by the United States and for- 
eign countries from the earliest period 
to Dec. 31, 1912 (the foreign figures 
for 1912 being estimated), is 2,350,- 


903, of which 1,059,282 have been 
granted by the United States. 

An analysis of the data for patents 
issued by the United States in 1912, 
according to the residence of the in- 
ventor, shows the largest number, 
5,103, to be issued to citizens of New 
York, with Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
California, Missouri and Michigan fol- 
lowing in the order named with over 
1,000 each. When measured by the 
ratio of population to patents granted, 
Connecticut stands first, with one pat- 
ent to every 1,150 of population, and 
then, in order, the District of Colum- 
bia, California, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, Colorado, New York, 
Rhode Island and Ohio. The paucity 
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of invention in the so-called southern 
states, as measured by either means, is 
most notable, the ratio to population 
being, for Tennessee, 1:10,404; Geor- 
gia, 1:10,963; Arkansas, 1:11,663; 
Alabama, 1:11,813; North Carolina, 
1:13,133; Mississippi, 1:17,793; and 
South Carolina, 1:18,040. 

An analysis of the statistics for 
patents granted to citizens of foreign 
countries shows Germany in the ‘lead 
with 1,558, followed by England with 
952, Canada with 579, France with 
369, Austria-Hungary with 160, Switz- 
erland with 125, and Sweden with 102. 
If, however, Great Britain and its 
colonies be considered as a whole, the 
total number of patents granted its 
citizens was 1,810. 

Every activity of the Patent Office 
showed an increase of from 41.6 to 
123.6 per cent. for 1912 over 1899, the 
increase in receipts being 59.8 per cent. 
and in expenditures 66.8 per cent. 

,Zhe surplus for 1912 was $96,092.19, 
making a total net surplus of $7,063,- 
925.76, which has been deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States 
from the earnings of the Patent Office. 

Administration of the Patent Office. 
—On Aug. 21, 1912, Congress by joint 
resolution directed the Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency 


to investigate fully and carefully the 
administration of the Patent Office with 
a view of determining whether or not 
the present methods, personnel, equip- 
ment, and building of said office are 
adequate for the performance of its func- 
tions, taking into consideration the 
present character and yolume of busi- 
ness, and also such increase in com- 
plexity or volume as may reasonably be 
expected in the future, and to ascertain 
and recommend specially to Congress 
not later than Dec. 10, 1912, what 
changes in law, what increases in ap- 
porrations, and what additional build- 
ing accommodations, may be necessary 
to enable the Patent Office to discharge 
its functions in a thoroughly efficient 
and economical manner, ee to what ex- 
tent any expenditures which may be rec- 
ommended can be met by increases of 
Patent Office fees. 


The report of the Commission has 
been issued as House Doc. 1110, 62d 
Cong., 3d sess., appearing as a large 
octavo volume of 624 pages, with illus- 
trations and tables. This is probably 
the most systematic and exhaustive 
examination of the patent situation 
that has been made, for in its 14 
chapters and 11 appendices it covers 
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the revision of law and change of of- 
fice methods; a discussion of United 
States and foreign patent systems; 
administration of the Patent Office; 
methods of examining applicants; in- 
terference procedure; classification di- 
vision; the scientific library and search 
room; personnel of the office; build- 
ing accommodations and office equip- 
ment; publications; term of patent 
and delays; fees, revenues, and expen- 
ditures; correction of errors; appeals, 
court of patent appeals and litiga- 
tion; working of patents and compul- 
sory license; treaties affecting patent 
rights; the bar; history of United 
States patent system; United States 
laws and rules of practice; German 
and English patent laws, with a dis- 
cussion and comparison of the patent 
laws and procedure in Germany, Eng- 
land and the United States; publica- 
tions of the Patent Office; statement 
of its business; bibliography of all 
important material bearing on the 
origin, history and growth of the 
Office and the system which it has 
evolved; and the classification of pat- 
ents and printed publications. In 
conducting its investigations the Com- 
mission secured the views of a large 
number of attorneys and others prac- 
ticing before the Patent Office, and of 
inventors, concerning certain questions 
submitted to it and, in addition to 
those appendices for which credit is 
given, it is evident that much of the 
material has been prepared by experts 
within or without the Office. 

Following its examination the Com- 
mission submitted the following rec- 
ommendations which require changes 
in the law: 


1. That a new building specially de- 
signed, equipped, and furnished be con- 
structed on a suitable site in the city 
of Washington, for the exclusive use of 
the United States Patent Office. 

® That the number of officers ,and 
employees of the United States Patent 
Office be increased, and the increases 
and readjustments of salaries be made, 
as shown in detail in this report, in- 
volving an increase of 36 in the number 
of employees and a total inerease of 
$236,550 in the pay roll. 

8. That the Commissioner of Patents 
be the head of the Patent Office; that 
his duties be the same as are now pre- 
scribed by law, excepting that he be re- 
lieved from the consideration of cases 
on appeal; that he be aided by an As- 
sistant Commissioner and seven super- 
vising examiners in the administrative 
work, including control of the methods 
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and procedure of the 43 examining divi- | 
sions in the allowance and rejection of | 
applications for patents. 

4. That one appeal within the United 
States Patent Office be eliminated; that 
the number of members of the Board of 
Examiners in Chief of the Patent Office 
be increased from three to five; that all 
appeals within the office be taken to 
that board; that its decision be the 
decision of the Patent Office; that the 
appeal therefrom be to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, as 
now allowed from the decisions of the 
Commissioner of Patents. 

5. That the fee for filing and appli- 
eation for a patent be increased from 
$15 to $20; that appeal fees be read- 
justed to the condition arising from 
the elimination of one appeal; that a 
fee of 25 cents be charged for each ad- 
ditional patent, etc., included in one in- 
strument presented for record; that all 
fees be paid directly to the Patent Of- 
fice; that refundment of fees paid by 
mistake be made by the financial clerk 
and not by warrant from the Treas- 
ury. 

6. That the life of a patent be so 
limited as to expire 19 years from the 
date of filing the application therefor, 
excluding the time (not exceeding two 
years) during which an application may 
be involved in interference. 

7. That the work of reclassifying pa- 
tents ‘and digesting of printed publica- 
tions, and providing facilities for sim- 
plifying and making more accurate the 
search, be recognized by an appropria- 
tion for an adequate force to be em- 
ployed upon such work. 

8. That the subscription price of the 
Official Gazette be increased from $5 to 
$10 and the method of distribution to 
libraries be changed to reduce the num- 
ber of copies so distributed. 

9. That all the work of producing the 
publications of the Patent Office, includ- 
ing copies of patents. be done at the 
Government Printing Office. 

10. That an appropriation be made 
for the repair of the rooms occupied by 
the Patent Office and for the installation 
of suitable lighting and ventilating fa- 
cilities and for the purchase of new 
furniture and equipment. 


Classification of Subjects of Inven- 
tion.—A serious difficulty which leads 
to delay and complicates search is 
found in the classification of inven- 
tions, applications and topics. Many 
examples of decisions in the assign- 
ment of applications for examination 
are given in the report. Without a 
classification of the subjects of inven- 
tion appropriate to and codrdinated 
with the principles of patentability 
sufficiently defined to divide the entire 
field into relatively small ultimate 
units sufficiently uniform in principle 
to guide the searcher to the proper 
unit, and with such a basis of division 


as will bring those means which have 


the largest number of elements in 
common together under the units, it 
would be impossible to determine the 
novelty of each of the multitude of 
claims in the 70,000 applications now 
being filed annually with a reasonable 
approximation to certainty within the 
brief space of time possible to be al- 
lotted to each application in order 
that such speedy action may be had as 
the public interests and those of the 
inventor demand. It is evident that 
with over 1,040,000 patents of the 
United States Patent Office at the 
present time constituting the field of 
search among United States patents 
within which examiners must look in 
determining the novelty of an idea, it 


is ineonceivable that such a search © 


could be made without a classification 
which will enable the examiner to 
limit himself to a small number of 
these million-odd prior patents. 

From the beginning the Office has 
attempted to do this, and between 
1790 and 1898 there were 15 different 
systems or revised systems used which 
were developed on non-uniform and 
ill-defined principles. By Act of Con- 
gress approved June 10, 1898, a 
Classification Division was created to 
classify United States and foreign pat- 
ents and literature in books, pam- 
phlets and periodicals and in trade 
catalogues. This has been in active 
operation ever since and it has accom- 
plished work of value, especially in 
the classification of that most com- 
plicated material found in chemical 
literature, where, in spite of some 
unfortunate errors, the results are use- 
ful and the methods original. The 
magnitude of the task may be realized 
from the report of the Commission, 
which, taking the average number of 
patents classified per year per man 
since 1898, finds it will take 25 men 
16 years or 50 men seven years to 
finish the reclassification of the United 
States patents. 


Patent Litigation—There has for 


e 


long been loud and widespread com-_ 


plaint of the cost of litigation; the 
long delays; and the loading of the 
record with irrelevant matters in pat- 
ent issues. These evils have generally 
been charged to the “patent laws,” 
and even members of Congress have 
sougnt to remedy them by proposed 
patent legislation, when in fact, since 
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most litigation relative to patents is 
in equity proceedings, it is controlled 
by existing equity rules. After many 
decades the U. S. Supreme Court or- 
dered a revision of the rules, and: on 
Nov. 4, 1912, promulgated its new 
equity rules to become effective Nov. 
1, 1913. The most significant changes 
are that the testimony, as a rule, is 
to be taken in open court; that an 
expert’s affidavit may be taken out of 
court and presented to the court sub- 
ject to the defendant’s right to call 
him for cross-examination; that de- 
lays are made more difficult; and that 
in case of an appeal being taken the 
appellant is required substantially to 
digest the testimony, the trial court 
having authority to decide what shall 
be the record. This rule as to making 
up the record has prevailed in the 
courts of the state of New York and 
it is significant that the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York abrogated this 
rule to take effect in the state courts 
the day the rule of the U. S. Supreme 
Court became effective in the Federal 
- Courts. 

Patent Law.—During the year the 
U. S. Supreme Court, in Bauer v. 
O’Donnell, modified its decision given 
in Henry v. A. B. Dick Co. (A. Y. B., 
1912, p. 522) by holding, in substance, 
that the dealer or patentee might not 
bring suit for infringement based upon 
the fact that the patentee had fixed 
the price (see also IX, Law and 
Jurisprudence). Mr. Oldfield renewed 
his bill for revising the patent laws, 
which failed in the preceding Con- 
gress, by filing a substitute bill, H. R. 
1700, containing that same matter, 
especially in its anti-trust provisions, 
which the House Judiciary Committee 
refused to report favorably, and which 


was so severely criticised by the bar, 
inventors, manufacturers and men of 
science. 

A storm of adverse comment has 
also been evoked by the bill intro- 
duced by Representative Kahn of Cali- 
fornia which, while enabling exhib- 
itors at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
to import free of, duty articles and 
building materials intended for the 
Exposition, further provides that: 


It shall be unlawful for any person 
without authority of the proprietor 
thereof to copy, imitate, reproduce, or 
republish any pattern, model, design, 
trademark, copyright, or manufactured 
article protected by the laws of any for- 
eign country by registration, copyright, 
patent, or otherwise, which shall be im- 
ported for exhibition at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, and 
there exhibited. 


The onus of this lies in the fact that 
not only by it is the exhibitor prac- 
tically granted a patent or copyright 
by this country without being subject 
to the conditions required of other 
applicants for patents, but it also 
creates a new form of property that 
does not rest upon novelty or inven- 
tion, but may include what is old and 
well known in this country, or what 
is patented and has Jong been patented 
to others in this country, or what is 
in its nature not patentable in this 
country. Since several foreign coun- 
tries issue patents of importation, an 
article long well known here may be 
patented there by the importer of the 
article into that country, and, under 
this statute, such person, if he brought © 
that article back into this country and 
exhibited it at the Exposition, would 
be given a monopoly of the article 
in the United States for approximate- 
ly four years. 
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MERCHANT MARINE 


Tonnage Afloat.—The free-ship law 
of Aug. 24, 1912 (Panama Canal Act, 
Sec. 5), has not been in effect suffi- 
ciently long to exert a widespread 
effect upon the deep-sea tonnage fly- 
ing the American flag. It was not 
expected that any great number of 
foreign-built vessels would be regis- 
tered in the United States immedi- 
ately after its enactment. Only mod- 
ern vessels of foreign construction, 
not over five years old, may be reg- 
istered under this law, and all the 
watch officers of such vessels are re- 
quired to be American citizens. As 
stated by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Navigation: 

A decent regard for alien officers who 
may have served for years with skill, 
courage, and fidelity, would forbid their 
discharge until they had found oppor- 


tunities for other: employment. Again, 
the selection of their American suc- 


cessors could not be effected without in- 
quiry, as the number of American deck 
officers who within recent years have 
brought American steamships into for- 
eign ports, except those in our beetle D 
is not large. The change of flag, accord- 
ingly, is a matter requiring time in the 
case of vessels now afloat. 


The latest official statistics of the 
total documented merchant fleet of 
the United States are for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1912, at which 
time the free-ship law had not been 
enacted. The gross tonnage of the 
registered marine, however, witnessed 
an increase from 872,671 tons in 1911 
to 932,101 tons in 1912. The ton- 
nage of the enrolled fleet remained 
practically the same as it was in 
the previous year, and, as is shown in 
the following table, the total docu- 
mented merchant marine grew from 
7,638,790 to 7,714,183 gross tonnage: 


Year . : Total Documented 

Ending Reged Enrolled Vessels Tieoned abe Merchant 

June 30 5 Marine 

No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 

1880....| 2,378 |1,352,810 16,410 | 2,649,353 5,924 65,871 24,712 | 4,068,034 
1890.. 1,527 946,695 15,153 | 3,201,481 6,877 85,918 23,467 | 4,424,497 
1895.. 1,260 838,187 14,408 | 3,705,104 7,572 92,669 23,240 | 4,635,960 
1900. . 1,330 826,694 13,786 | 4,239,569 8,217 98,576 23,333 .| 5,164,839 
1905.... 1,372 954,513 14,126 | 5,391,802 9,183 110,228 24,681 | 6,456,543 
1909.... 1,633 887,505 14,072 | 6,381,053 9,983 120,197 25,688 | 7,388,755 
LOLO wy: 1,526 791,825 14,049 | 6,593,728 | 10,165 122,529 25,740 | 7,508,082 
LOU e se 1,703 872,671 13,433 | 6,640,820 | 10,355 125,299 25,991 | 7,638,790 
EO122 2,012 932,101 13,912 | 6,652,686 | 10,604 129,396 26,528 | 7,714,183 


Of the aggregate documented gross 
tonnage, 5,179,858 comprised steam- 
ers, 1,538,847 sailing vessels, 922,911 
barges, and 72,567 canal boats. In 
accordance with the past tendency 
the sailing tonnage continued its de- 
cline, while the steam and barge 
tonnage slowly increased in volume. 

Geographical Distribution. — There 
was little change in the documented 


Pacific 


Coast and 
Great Lakes. At the ports of the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts, however, there 
has been a brisker demand for ships, 
with a resulting increase from 3,559,- 


tonnage of the 


885 to 3,625,525 gross tonnage. On 
June 380, 1912, the documented mer- 
chant fleet was distributed among 
the various geographical divisions and 
classes of vessels as follows: 
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SAILING Sream CANAL 
Groarapuican VESSELS VESSELS Boats Barars Tota 
Division 
No.;| Tons No. Tons No.} Tons | No. | Tons No. Tons 

Atlantic and malig 6,599 |1, Rae 631) 7,677 1,864,762 214} 24,359] 2,384] 709,773) 16,874/3,625,525 
Porto Rico.. 89 7,032 14 TOF ere fom icti aaa 1 pl AGES, AR 103 7,941 
Pacific Coast... 579) 271, 013 2,583| 592,507]....|...... 1,092} 99,799) 4,254] 963,319 
CS Se 12 9,057 con, We RS RES) CRS ee ee 47| 21,494 
Northern Sera -| 303] 225,114) 2,269/2,575,914] 451| 48,208] 344] 100,688] 3,367 2,949'924 
Mvientern: RIVErs...|\.\0%2 <i['s.02 1s 06 1,687] 133,329 iftanepene aye 196]\.12,651] 1,883] 145,980 

motels ic< 13% 7,582\1,538,847| 14,265|5,179,858| 665| 72,567| 4,016] 922,911! 26,528)7,714,183 


The aggregate documented tonnage 
was distributed among the leading 
customs districts in 1911 and 1912 
as follows: 


Customs 


Districts 1911 1912 

BROW POPE, on conse 1,641,777 | 1,670,141 
Cuyahoga, Ohio...... 95,28 864,398 

RUMRIMUR Sg isn’ ih a arpas eae 908,509 916,087 
San Francisco........ 532,653 522,951 
Puget Sound......... 276,866 285,091 
Philadelphia.......... 304,107 287,037 
PIGMEDD ¢5).:0 2x o's atsendle 212,995 251,362 
PSAMEUIDOTOS oo... res we ws 232,099 232,380 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y 278,534 281,519 
BAOIEOIE: ),. dsc oie oleeate 177,071 177,721 
Perth Amboy......... 127,156 128,659 


The statistics concerning document- 
ed tonnage particularly understate the 
real number and tonnage of barges, 
which have become of great impor- 
tance in the trade of the Atlantic 
Coast. 

Undocumented Craft.—A consider- 
able portion of the American mer- 
chant marine consists of undocument- 
ed vessels not included in the above 
statistical returns. No reliable re- 


turns of these vessels have been made 
since 1906, at which time the United 
States Census Office reported a total 
of 19,497 vessels, with a gross ton- 
nage of 6,579,402 tons. A more de- 
tailed statement was made in the 
YEAR Book for 1910 (p. 523). 

World’s Merchant Marine. — The 
total merchant fleet of the entire 
world as reported by Lloyd’s Register 
increased from 43,147,154 tons in 1911 
to 44,600,677 in 1912 and 46,970,113 
in 1913. These returns are only ap- 
proximate, for they exclude vessels 
of less than 100 tons, and they state 
the gross tonnage of steamers, while 
the tonnage of the world’s sailing 
fleet is given in terms of net ton- 
nage. Moreover, they take no account 
of the widely varying tonnage meas- 
urement rules which prevail in the 
different nations, the registered ton- 
nage of the vessels of different flags 
being accepted as stated in their offi- 
cial tonnage certificates. 

The number and gross tonnage of 
the world’s steam vessels is itemized 
in the following table: 


THE WORLD’S MERCHANT MARINE, STEAM VESSELS ONLY 
(Lloyd’s Register) 


1900 

No Gross Tons 
690 878,564 
242 576,402 
214 287,471 
7,903 | 12,149,090 
369 12/273 
289 467,209 
662 1,052,193 
1,209 2,159,919 
312 540,349 
484 488,187 
806 764,683 
422 642,231 
678 418,550 
1,591 1,432,237 
15,898 22,369,358 


1912 1913 

No Gross Tons No Gross Tons 
1,171 1,797,929 1,209 1,971,903 
588 2,262,480 593 2,285,836 
392 12,704 419 1,010,347 
10,014 19,202,770 | 10,009 19,849,167 
54 703,520 552 711,094 
602 1,104,220 662 1,286,742 
932 1,638,501 987 1,793,310 
1,908 4,276,191 2,019 4,743,046 
536 1,119,121 59 1,274,127 
960 1,344,991 1,037 1,500,014 
1,495 1,695,321 1,597 1,870,793 
526 756,136 547 826,261 
1,006 866,853 1,043 943,926 
11,539 2,847,440 2,632 3,012,611 
23,217 40,518,177 | 23,897 43,079,177 
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Relative Position of American Deep 
Sea Shipping—On the basis of the 
value of exports and imports, 9.4 per 
cent. of the country’s foreign trade 
was carried in American vessels in 
the fiscal year 1912, as compared with 
8.7 per cent. in the previous two 
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concretely the declining position of the 
American flag in the foreign trade as 
compared with the past. It is the 
hope of Congress that the adoption of 
the free-ship policy will gradually 
reverse the tendency which has pre- 
vailed in the American marine for 


years. The following table indicates! over 50 years. 
AMERICAN VESSELS IN THE FOREIGN TRADE 
Torat Imports AND Exports 
YEAR By Sra 
In Cars and Per Cent. in 
Other Land | American 
Vehicles American Foreign Total Vessels 
Vessels Vessels Cun 

BST Gere) eine mee Ger $113,201,462 $14,358,235 $127,559,697 88.7 
PSIG) core i aus a ee 150,331,636 12,238,163 162,569,799 92.5 
1840 3s ab A eta eee 198,424,609 40,802,856 239,227,465 82.9 
RSH. octal loa eee 507,247,757 255,040,793 762,288,550 66.5 
USSON ar $20,981,393 258,346,577 1,224,265,434 1,482,612,011 17.4 
1900\.2 52... 154,895,650 195,084,192 1,894,444,424 | 2,089,528,616 9.3 
19054... =. 242,265,329 290,607,946 2,103,201,462 | 2,393,809,408 12.1 
4908 33.5... 261,861,952 272,512,228 2,520,740,958 | 2,793,253,186 9.8 
T9OO RS oc 253,580,297 258,657,217 2,462,693,814 | 2,721,351,031 9.5 
LOTOC: oe 319,163,630 260,800,278 2,722,813,242 | 2,983,613,520 8.7 
ODT ara 365,903,334 280,206,464 2,930,436,506 | 3,210,642,970 8.7 
3 Pe Stee 426,116,920 322,451,565 3,109,018,858 | 3,431,470,423 9.4 


On the basis of vessel entrances and 
‘clearances, 26.5 per cent. of the ship- 
ping in the foreign trade was con- 
ducted in American vessels in 1913, 
as compared with 25 per cent. in 1912 
and 23 per cent. in 1911. The Ameri- 


the last three years, and the total 
entrances and clearances of Ameri- 
can ships engaged in the foreign trade 
has increased from 19,446,233 tons 
in 1911 to 27,017,375 in 1913. The 
official returns of entrances and 


‘can proportion has increased during] clearances since 1900 are as follows: 


ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign American 
Total 
YEAR Tonnage , 
Tonnage Per cent. Tonnage Per cent. 
1900); 3.3... 56,444,146 44,099,576 78.0 12,344,570 22.0 
BOOS io ac 62,140,758 47,857,126 77.0 14,283,632 23.0 
TSO een 79,941,664 62,244,602 78.0 17,697,062 22.0 
ON eee. 85,112,136 65,665,903 77.0 19,446,233 23.0 
TORS sake 92,574,983 69,614,418 75.0 22,960,565 25.0 
i) Beers 101,799,139 74,772,764 73.5 27,017,375 26.5 


Total Shipping in the Foreign Trade. 
—The increasing volume of shipping 
in the foreign trade of the United 
States which prevailed during 1912 
continued throughout the fiscal year 
1913. Vessel entrances increased from 
46,158,071 to 50,639,173 tons, and ves- 
sel clearances from 46,416,912 to 51,- 
150,966 tons. Entrances and clear- 
ances combined advanced from a total 
of 92,574,983 tons in the fiscal year 

° 1912 to an aggregate of 101,790,139 
in 1913. 


The geographical distribution of the 
shipping engaged in the foreign trade 
in the fiscal year 1913 was as follows: 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


Division Entered | Cleared 
Atlantic Ports........| 25,585,742 | 24,566,455 
GulfiParta 0 oh socks 7,126,753} 7,635,511 
Lake Ports, etc.......| 12,666,337 | 13,586,007 
Pacific Ports!: 02% a6 os 5,193,521] 5,296,434 
Mexican Border Ports. 66,820 66,559 

‘Totaly ais cso 50,639,173 | 51,150,966 
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This was divided among the leading 
ports as follows: 


Port Entered | Cleared 
BOM YOLK. 2 uaintunvadia 14,464,161|14,370,619 
Lake Ports, etc......... 12,666,337|13,586,007 
SERENE. L co have aatarenn 6 3,069,111] 1,900,308 
Philadelphia............ 2,883,975] 2,274,625 
New Orleans........... 2,545,241| 2,766,775 
Paget Sound, ....2.1. 55 2,887,322) 3,058,504 
BPGIGIMOLE ...:;. «vais castes 1,593,794] 1,900,038 
PARIVEStON, 4.006 sve cats 2e.0 1,443,767| 1,881,693 
San Francisco.......... 1,007,796] 1,270,736 
MONG 2.0: heals ie stioee 38,883 689,806 
eee WeRb . 0c acces ae 586,269 521,175 
Norfolk and Portsmouth.} 422,864] 1,069,539 
L951 0): Re, 2 504,963 110,567 
Portland, Me..:..5.:.:- 572,367 559,298 
PODSECONA 2 oo cir cise wets 369,205 502,012 
AV ANNAD ... case cis piele ol 289,028} 449,084 
ROTO. ise cum Werke ee 611,380} 811,207 
Newport News......... 450,252} 556,191 
Passamaquoddy........ 293,353] 316,201 
Soharleston :.... on)sc ses me 217,111) 109,476 
earl River sic sige ces 291,627 300,297 
ros Angeles. .:.<.:.5-s eds 203,568 50,850 
Portland, Oregon....... 40,653) 314,533 


Tonnage Built——During the fiscal 
year 1912, 1,505 vessels, of 232,669 
gross tonnage, were built and docu- 
mented in the United States. As is 
shown in the following table, this is 
somewhat less than the tonnage built 
in the previous year: 


Atlantic and Gulf seaboard and in 
Europe. In view of the returns up to 
Noy. 30, 1912, the Commissioner of 
Navigation estimated a possible out- 
put of 400,000 tons for the fiscal 
year 1913. Meanwhile the shipyards 
of Great Britain and Germany have 
also been unusually busy. 

Vessel Accidents and Tonnage De- 
stroyed.—The loss to vessels and cargo 
due to vessel accidents in American 
waters was less in the fiscal year 
1912 than during the two preceding 
years. The total number of wrecks 
in American waters and the number 
of wrecks of American vessels in for- 
eign waters and at sea in 1912 aggre- 
gated 1,447. Of these 653 occurred 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 141 
on the Pacific Coast, 280 on the 
Great Lakes, 196 on American rivers, 
and 177 at sea and in foreign waters. 
Vessels numbering 328 were total 
losses, and 113,920 tons of vessel ton- 
nage was totally lost. The known 
loss to vessels was $8,213,000, and the 
cargo losses aggregated $1,940,000. 
Though 40,262 persons were on board 
the wrecked vessels, but 194 lives were 
lost. 


1910 1911 1912 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
Division 
No Gross Tons No. Gross Tons No Gross Tons 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast. 601 150,828 588 163,178 545 104,264 
Northern Lakes. z 281 168,751 216 94,157 224 90,898 
Pacific Coast. . 279 16,870 407 27,234 519 32,048 
Western Rivers. & 193 5,488 202 6,393 205 5,286 
orto IRICO!..\)J 0. etice sak 7 131 9 200 10 117 
LE sb Soe nec los oo Onl coc ae ee | 2 56 
AE ORGY Snot oa a he os 1,361 342,068 1,422 291,164 1,505 232,669 


Thirty-eight of the vessels built 
and documented in 1912 were vessels 
of 1,000 gross tons and over, and had 
a combined gross tonnage of 115,789. 
The steel tonnage of the year com- 
prised 135,881 gross tons, as com- 
pared with 201,973 in 1911 and 250,- 
624 in 1910. Of the total gross ton- 
nage, steamers comprised 153,493 
tons, barges 54,977, sailing vessels 


The following table, compiled from 
the annual report of the Life Saving 
Service, compares the main phases of 
marine accidents occurring on Ameri- 
can vessels and on foreign and Ameri- 
can vessels in American waters: 


Wrecks 


21,221, and canal boats 2,978. mere sere age ae uae 
> onnage totally lost. . , 
Official returns for the year 1913 Weknarsdaraged: 3. 1,444°074 
are not as yet available, but the out- | Loss to vessels........ $9, 565, 995] $8,213,375 
look on the seaboard was “the most | Loss to cargoes....... $1,694,630} $1,940,760 
pepesing in ten years.” The demand | les lost.........--. he 194 
shipping has been brisk on the 
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The “Volturno” Disaster—The 
world’s greatest marine accident dur- 
ing 1913 was the burning of the steam- 
ship Voltwrno, of the Uranium Line, 
during a severe storm on Oct. 10. -The 
vessel and cargo were total losses, and 
136 lives were lost. Had it not been 
for the successful use of wireless 
telegraphy all persons aboard would 
probably have perished. The wireless 
call brought the speedy assistance of 
11 vessels, which saved the lives of 
521 persons. The arrival of an oil 
tank steamer made possible the use 
of large quantities of oil, which great- 


ly facilitated the launching of boats! 


in an otherwise dangerous sea. 

Ship Subsidies and Mail Payments. 
—The total amount paid by the Unit- 
ed States Government for handling 
the foreign mails in the fiscal year 
1912 was $3,195,883, as compared 
with $3,315,349 in 1911. The mail 
subsidies paid under the Mail Con- 
tract Act of March 3, 1891, amounted 
to $983,160, as compared with $1,079,- 
945 in the previous fiscal year, the 
reduction being due to the suspension 
of the service between San Francisco 
and Tahite, and to 14 sailings blanked 
on the route between New York and 
Southampton. Under a new contract 
a second-class mail service was estab- 
lished between San Francisco and 
Sydney, Australia, via Honolulu and 
Pago’ Pago, the Oceanic Steamship 
Co. beginning the service on July 1, 
1912. 

No action has been taken by Con- 
gress to increase the mail subsidies 
paid in the United States. The recent 
policy has been rather to aid Ameri- 
can ships in other ways. The new 
Tariff Act contains a provision grant- 
ing a discount of 5 per cent. on the 
duties imposed on goods, wares, or 
merchandise imported in vessels of 
American registry, provided, however, 
that nothing in the clause shall be 
construed to abrogate the provision of 
any treaty with any foreign power. 
The exact meaning of this provision 
being indefinite, its application de- 


pends upon its interpretation by the 


Treasury Department, which has or- 
dered customs officials to collect full 
duties on all imports. (See also I, 
American History.) 

No further action has. been taken 
by either Great Britain or the United 
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States in the matter of free tolls on 
American vessels engaged in coast- 
wise business. Discussion of that 
clause of the Panama Canal Act has 
been temporarily overshadowed by the 
widespread interest in tariff and cur- 
rency legislation. The British Govy- 
ernment has not recently urged its 
complaint, but it is thought that this 
inactivity is but temporary. (See also 
I, American History; and III, Inter- 
national Relations.) 

The clause in the Panama Canal 
Act and in the new Tariff Act, extend- 
ing the right to import shipbuilding 
materials free of duty to all branches 
of American shipping, has thus far 
had little effect, because the relative 
prices of steel plates in the United - 
States and abroad have been unfavor- 
able to importation into the United 
States. 

Panama Measurement Rules. — As 
stated in the YEAR Book for 1912 (p. 
528), the Panama Canal Act of Aug. 
24, 1912, authorized the President to 
fix canal tolls and to promulgate 
measurement rules. A schedule of 
tolls was accordingly announced on 
Nov. 14, 1912, the tolls on all mer- 
chant vessels, subject to charges, be- 
ing based upon their net tonnage, 
“each 100 cu. ft. of actual earning 
capacity” (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 529). 
The measurement rules according to 
which the net tonnage of all merchant 
vessels passing through the canal 
shall be ascertained have since then 
been formulated, and have been pro- 
mulgated by the executive order of 
Nov. 26, 1913. 

The Panama measurement rules, 
which have been distributed among 
the admeasurers of the various ship- 
ping nations in order that vessels 
may be provided with Panama meas- 
urement certificates, aim to disclose 
a net tonnage which fairly represents 
a vessel’s earning capacity, that is, 
its cubical contents available for the 
carriage of freight and passengers. 
They endeavor to treat fairly the 
ships of all flags and of all types of 
construction. Since the measurement 
rules of the several nations under- 
state real net tonnage, discriminate 
between different types of vessels, 
and contain other defects, they are 
unsatisfactory as the basis for Pana- 
ma Canal tolls. 
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The Panama rules, which were rec- 
ommended by Emory R. Johnson, are 
consequently more like those of the 
Suez Canal Company than like those 
of any nation. The Suez rules, which 
were originally formulated by an in- 
ternational tonnage commission, also 
aim to disclose a vessel’s earning ca- 
pacity and to treat fairly the ships of 
all flags and types of construction. 
Both the Suez and Panama rules ‘re- 
quire the measurement of enclosed 
shelter-deck spaces and enclosed su- 
perstructures, and both deduct engine 
and fuel spaces in accordance with 
the so-called Danube rule.. The Suez 
rules, however, contain various minor 
defects, some of which have been forced 
upon the Company since its rules 
were first adopted and some of which 
are due to changes in marine archi- 
tecture. The Panama and Suez rules 
are therefore not identical. They dif- 
fer chiefly in the following respects: 
(1) The Panama rules require the 
measurement of all enclosed portions 
of superstructure, while the Suez rules 
under certain conditions exempt por- 
tions of the poop and forecastle. (2) 
The Panama rules require the meas- 
urement of double bottom compart- 
ments used for the storage of fuel 
oil, while the Suez rules exempt 
double bottoms in all cases. (3) The 
Suez rules limit the total deduction 
of crew and navigation and all spaces 
other than engine and fuel spaces to 
5 per cent. of the gross tonnage, while 
the Panama rules contain no such 
maximum limitation. (4) The Pana- 
ma rules deduct and the Suez rules 
include in net tonnage the various 
peak, side and deep water-ballast 
tanks which are not available for 
cargo. The same is true of the 
boatswain’s storeroom, and of the sail 
room of sailing vessels. (5) The 
Panama rules require the measure- 
ment of deck loads, while the Suez 
rules allow deck loads free passage. 


Total Foreign Trade.— The Total 
foreign trade of the United States in 
merchandise during the fiscal year 
1913 was valued at $4,278,862,383, 
$2,465,884,149 of exports and $1,812,- 
978,234 of imports. It exceeded that 
of 1912 by $421,274,940. Both the 
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Army and navy transports, colliers, 
hospital and supply ships are meas- 
ured under the same rules as are 
merchant vessels. Other naval ves- 
sels, however, are required to pay 
Panama tolls based upon their dis- 
placement tonnage, instead of upon 
net tonnage, because warships, not 
being intended for the carriage of 
freight and passengers, can have no 
real net tonnage. The Panama rules 
specify that the tolls shall be levied 
on their actual displacement, and 
specify how such displacement tonnage 
shall be ascertained. 

Panama Canal Nearing Completion. 
—The Panama Canal is gradually 
nearing completion. On Oct. 1, 211,- 
048,000 cub. yd. of material had been 
excavated, and 21,305,000 cub. yd. 
remained to be excavated. Of the 
total tonnage of lock-gate material in 
all locks, 99.45 per cent. had been 
erected; the Gatun Dam had been 
99.98 per cent. completed; and 94.41 
per cent. of the excavation in the 
Central or Culebra Cut division had 
been completed. Since then the water 
has been turned into Culebra Cut and 
the work of clearing the Cucaracha 
slide by blasting, sluicing, and suction 
dredging has made rapid progress. 
Although considerable work remains 
to be done, a water route has been 
opened from ocean to ocean. It is ex- 
pected that the canal will be formally 
opened early in 1914 when a tri- 
umphal procession will pass through. 

The total canal appropriations down 
to June 30, 1913, were $349,505,419, 
and the total receipts from all sources 
aggregated $357,505,715. The total 
disbursements were $314,370,978. It 
is estimated by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission that the total cost of the 
canal, including payments to the New 
French Canal Co. and to the Republic 
of Panama, will approximate $375,- 
000,000. (See also X, The Panama 
Canal.) 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


export and import trade were greater 
than in 1912 and greater than in any 
other fiscal year in the history of 
American commerce. On June 30, 
1913, moreover, imported wares val- 
ued at $105,928,884 were retained in 
warehouses, most of which were being 
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held for release after the enactment 
of the Tariff bill then pending in Con- 
gress. The merchandise so stored will 
not appear as imports until the fiscal 
year 1914. (See also XIII, Economie 
Conditions and the Conduct of Busi- 
ness.) | 


Exports to Foreign Countries. — 
The export trade of the fiscal year 
1913 exceeded that of the preceding 
year by $261,561,740. As is shown in 
the following table, there was an in- 
crease in each continental division ex- 
cept in Asia: 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, BY CONTINENTS 


| 
CoNTINENT 1911 / 1912 1913 

i 
Europe aii ences eats ke eA IS arate $1,308,275,778 $1,341,732,789 $1,479,076,009 
North America | 457,059,179 516,837,671 617,411,765 
Souch Americas aco 0 fac ote oe 108,894,894 132,310,451 146,147,993 
Asia... In biasnel at ob eta eleies seta macs ote ete ne ties } 85,422,428 | 117,461,561 115,056,620 
Oceania REE Gee os Om eR oe ee ee 66,067,313 | 71,936,513 79,102,845 
Africa: Ay ee, eee ee hen eee | 23,600,607 | 24,043,424 29,088,917 
"Potala nr Se eRe eee ee $2,049,320,199 | $2,204,322,409 $2,465,884,149 


Argentina, China, and India were 
the only important markets in which 
the American exporter lost ground as 
compared with the year 1912. Among 
the markets of less importance in 
which the export trade declined were 
Turkey and the Balkan States, Switz- 
erland, British Honduras, Costa Rica, 
Salvador, the Barbados, Haiti, Bo- 
livia, Dutch Guiana, Aden, Dutch East 
Indies, Asiatic Russia, and Egypt. 
The export trade was especially pros- 
perous in Holland, Belgium, England, 
Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Can- 
ada, Cuba, Japan, Australia, New | 
Zealand, and South Africa. 

Of the total exports in 1913, 59.9 
per cent. were shipped to European 
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markets, as compared with 60.8 per 
cent. in 1912. The relative proportion 
marketed in Asia likewise declined 
from 5.3 to 4.7 per cent. The South 
American and Australasian propor- 
tions remained, respectively, 6 and 
3.2 per cent. as in 1912. The export 
trade in North American markets, on 
the contrary, relatively increased from 
23.4 to 25 per cent., and the African 
export trade comprised 1.2 per cent. 
of the total, as compared with 1.1 per 
cent. in the preceding year. 

The values of the exports shipped 
to the leading individual markets are 
shown in the following table (see also 
table in Department IV, Foreign Af- 
fairs): 


BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


| 
MaRKET 1911 1912 1913 

RGCrIDAN YEE te oy soe in Bea hoe $287,495,814 $306,959,021 $331,684,212 
Great Britam. 2 3). 2) bugs oaeeeel 576,613,974 564,372,186 597,150,307 
PANG thee Se eS oar eens 135,271,648 135,388,851 146,100,201 
Canada. Serica. oon sao cies Gna ee ne 269,806,013 329,257,362 415,260,049 
Netherlands ts s2 22 ats seat eee aoe 96,103,376 103,702,859 125,909,862 . 

tale ASS ae, oney see Ok Soe ee 60,580,766 65,261,268 76,285,278 
MOSICOCS 2 ied Sou. s cee i eee | 61,281,715 52,847,129 54,571,584 
Belg. 35 Ne cin cecute Ast ee Cc es 45,016,622 51,387,618 66,845,462 
Guibat x 2605.21. cbs oe ieee aa 60,709,062 62,203,051 70,581,154 
AT Pert Ass. Coe tos hore eee 43,918,511 53,158,179 52,894,834 

BPSOE cok eae yeni ce ete eee 36,721,409 53,478,046 57,741,815 


The volume of exported manufac- 
tures continued to increase, constitut- 
ing 48.88 per cent. of the nation’s total 
exports in the fiscal year 1913, as 
compared with 47.08 per cent. in 1912 
and 45.07 per cent. in 1911. Their 
total value was $1,187,000,460. Fin- 
ished manufactures alone constituted 


32.04 per cent. of the total export 
trade, and for the first time exceeded 
every other large group of exports. 
Of the total export trade, 30.10 per 
cent. consisted of crude materials for 
use in manufacturing; 13.19 per cent. 
of foodstuffs, partly or wholly manu- 


factured; 7.48 per cent. of crude food- — 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, BY CLASSES 


Manufac- 
Foodstuffs | Foodstuffs |Crude Ma-) ~ Manufac- 
iad in Crude | Partly or | terials for pees for tures rece 
eicna 30 Condition, | Wholly Use in apes Ready for janaas Total 
and Food | Manufac- | Manufac- RMasutse- Consump- angou 
Animals tured turing aye tion 

Imports | Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1900. .| 97,916,293)133,027,374/276,241,152|134,222,045|203,126,341| 5,407,979} 849,941,184 
1901. .|110,385,208/125,540,654|248,006,751/|127,576,924/205,505,580; 6,157,048) 823,172,165 
1902. .|120,280,302) 95,350,256/303,001,868|147,656,292|231,420,820} 5,611,410} 903,320,948 
1903. . |119,202,674|116,620,623)330,491,084/195,750,847|257,740,815| 5,896,825] 1,025,719,237 
1904. .|132,223,895/118,222,862/320,794,431/160,233,890|252,812,835) 6,754,620} 991,087,371 
1905. .|146,130,903|145,355,839|389, 160,658/177,827,960|252,349,842) 6,665,061) 1,117,513,071 
1906. . |134,322,347|140,358,109/414,687,999|220,298,751|307,674,728) 9,100,980) 1,226,562,446 
1907 . .|149,747,693|158,656,263|477,027,174/|274 ,096,464|364,192,884| 10,700,947) 1,434,421,425 
1908. .|145,577,427|147,008,870|363,823,723)196,320,135|331,204,635| 10,406,902| 1,194,341,792 
1909. ./164,110,674/165,700,920|451,359 ,259|222,101,622/299,106,235| 9,541,514| 1,311,920,924 
1910. .|144,776,636|181,566,572|566,270,770/|285, 138,373|367,723,367| 11,471,712) 1,556,947,430 
1911. .|181,194,863)172,006,501|511,362,140|287,785,652|361,422,180| 13,454,769) 1,527,226,105 
1912. .|230,358,230/196, 100,608/555,986,041|293,739,134|360,018,963| 17,061,958| 1,653,264,934 

E 1913. 2 211,458, 109|194,680,542 633,224,443/348,886,253/410,608,036] 14,120,851) 1,812,978,234 

XPORTS 
1900. .|227,347,193)318,126,502|325,589,000|152,890,591|331,955,684| 14,854,601) 1,370,763,571 
1901. .|246,394,140|/336,605,378/397 ,767 ,463/148,013,625|317,764,367| 13,917,833) 1,460,462,806 
1902. .|184,786,389|328,831,350\373,595,243/131,918,311|321,946,540| 14,404,028] 1,355,181,861 
1903. .|185,308,064|323,244,697|408,442,137|140,666,864/327,468,629| 7,100,911] 1,392,231,302 
1904. .|135,747,224/308,836,077|461,424,464|174,876,659|348,734,801| 5,559,792] 1,435,179,017 
1905. .|118,185,098/283,065,098/472,114,493/209,926,174|402,049,798| 6,403,980} 1,491,744,641 
1906... |177,216,467|347,385,463|500,536,700|226,210,513/459,812,655| 6,791 584| 1,717,953,382 
1907. .!167,348,227|345,706,609|593,145,135/259,442,028/480,681,423| 7,394,612] 1,853,718,034 
1908. . |189,051,824|331,961,663|556,681,462|261,105,883|489,469,958| 6,515,567] 1,834,786,357 
1909. .|135,693,409|302,555,341/520,907 ,436/231,186,607|440,229,407| 7,783,393} 1,638,355,593 
1910. .|109,828,320|259,259,654|565,934,957|267,765,916|499,215,329| 8,079,822! 1,710,083,998 
1911. .|103,401,553|282,016,883|713,018,206]309,151,989|598,367,852| 7,592,542] 2,013,549,025 
1912. .| 99,899,270|318,838,493/723,008,839|348, 149,524/672,268,163| 8,155,539 2,170,319,828 
1913. .|181,693,263|}320,401,482|730,963,704/408,992,111|778,008,349| 8,447,449] 2,428,506,358 


1 Exports of domestic merchandise only. 


stuffs and food animals; and 0.35 per 
eent. of miscellaneous merchandise. 
The largest single export, raw cotton, 
fell off slightly, its value being $547,- 
- 375,195, as compared with $565,849,271 
in 1912. The exports of cotton tex- 
tiles, cattle and beef products likewise 
declined, while those of pork products, 
naval stores, and leather remained 
about stationary. There was, however, 
an increase in all other leading ex- 
ports. The exports of the great manu- 
factures, iron and steel wares, agri- 
cultural implements, copper, leather 
goods, refined oils, lumber, cars and 
carriages, underwent a rapid growth. 
Leaf tobacco, coal, and even wheat and 
flour were shipped abroad in greater 
quantities than during the fiscal year 
1912. , 
--Tn addition to the exports of mer- 
chandise, gold valued at $77,762,622 
and silver valued at $71,614,311 were 
exported to foreign markets in the 
fiscal year 1913. ‘Gale 
- Ports of Export.—The leading in- 
dividual ports of export in 1912 and 


1913 were the following, with total 
value of exports from each: 


Ports 1912 1913 

New Yerk2s 4.2.2: $817,945,803|$917,935,988 
Galveston.......... 218,146,097] 281,457,858 
New Orleans....... 149,160,910} 169,980,277 
Baltimore.......... 92,210,877| 116,474,439 
Philadelphia........ 69,069,730) 76,315,344 
Savannah.......... 104,286,925) 58,235,404 
BOSOM es aie bl cae 69,692,171} 69,552,656 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y.| 55,016,025] 66,706,609 
i 55,911,967} 62,324,617 
San Francisco...... 49,249,734) 66,021,385 
Puget Sound....... 63,745,572| 62,548,109 
Rig bile 2 os as 22s 31,230,117| 27,823,998 
Huron, Mich.... 32,199,443) 37,331,342 
Minnesota......... 25,128,304| 42,570,727 
REPT HS oes a a is 26,526,794 


36,395,970 


Rapid gains were registered in all 
the larger Atlantic Coast ports except 
Boston and Savannah; at all the lead- 
ing Northern border ports; at New 
Orleans and Galveston, and at San 
Francisco. 

Exports to American Dependencies. 
—The following table shows the ship- 
ments of domestic merchandise to our 
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non-contiguous territories in the fiscal 
years 1912 and 1913: 


1912 1913 


$18,809,270] $20,179,547 


Alaska. . 

Hawaii... 24,418,671] 30,411,899 

Porto Rico 37,424,545] 32,223,191 

Philippines 23,703,935} 25,360,646 

Guam..... 253 1,755 

Tutuila... 83,048 125,482 
Total .2:eeers, $104,439,722/$108,302,520 


There was an increase of $3,862,798 
in the shipments to our dependencies 
in 1913 as compared with the previ- 
ous year. The increase was general 
in all the dependencies except Porto 
Rico and the aggregate was the great- 
est in the history of American trade. 
The market for American exports in 
1913 found in our dependent terri- 
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tories was greater than in various 
long-standing foreign markets, such 
as Argentina, Japan, China, Cuba, 
Italy, Belgium, or Australia. The 
leading shipments, as usual, consisted 
of iron and steel goods, cotton goods, 
mineral, oils, lumber, breadstuffs, 
meats, and rice. In addition to do- 
mestie merchandise, the shipments to 
these markets in 1913 included foreign 
merchandise valued at $1,837,866 and 
gold and silver valued at $3,014,575. 

Imports from Foreign Countries.— 
The increase in imports which pre- 
vailed in 1912 continued throughout 
the fiscal year 1913. The aggregate 
value of imported commodities in- 
creased by $159,713,300. As is shown 
in the following table, the increase ~ 
was general in each continental di- 
vision: 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, BY CONTINENTS 


CoNnTINENT 1911 1912 1913 

WMGTOPG sayicisecaks eee Ns Se eee els $768,167,760 $819,585,326 $892,866,384 
North America 305,496,793 334,072,039 361,943,659 
South America 182,623,750 215,089,316 217,747,038 
PA Ss 52 tS RS cross oh ote ee oe 213,449,730 225,468,250 276,452,368 
aeniies So teens cise eae 30,274,452 36,464,115 37,543,441 
Afrigs oO scans wk wie cs aren sip or ae ote 27,213,620 22,585,888 26,425,344 

PSObAN SE ch sctpiore ntact oper sor me atels orate $1,527,226,105 $1,653,264,934 $1,812,978,234 


The proportion of the total imports 
coming from Europe remained about 
the same, being 49.2 per cent. in 1913 
and 49.5 per cent. in 1912. The North 
American and African proportions 
likewise remained substantially un- 
changed, being 20 and 1.4 per cent., 
respectively, in 1913, as compared 
with 20.2 and 1.4 per cent. in the 


preceding year. The importance of 
Asiatic imports, however, rose from 
13.7 to 15.2 per cent., while that of 
South American imports fell from 13 
to 12.1 per cent. 

The imports of merchandise into the 
United States from the leading indi- 
vidual countries in 1911, 1912, and 
1913 were as follows: 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


CountTRY 1911 1912 1913 
Gredt Britainge: soc hine:- ewig MPa eee $261,289,106 $272,940,700 $295,564,940 
RETMANY Sirs ye stories © wale eeyeier meee 163,242,560 171,387,380 188,963,071 
Wraneby te ssaleaies 1s ae wares ores Oh aes 115,414,784 124,548,458 136,877,990 
STAAL cvasoya Wiatele esas kere ale) stotarabeieynerbateny 100,867,184 123,881,644 120,155,855 
110,309,468 120,154,326 126,088,173 
100,863,418 108,813,368 120,571,180 
78,527,496 80,607,469 * 91,633,240 
47,324,809 48,028,529 54,107,364 
57,450,111 65,915,313 77,543,842 
43,952,047 50,948,901 67,936,850 


With the exception of Brazil, there | ceived from China, moreover, increased 
was an increase in the imports from | from $29,573,732 in 1912 to $39,010,- 
each of the countries named during | 800 in 1913. Among the lesser coun- 


the last fiscal year. 
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clines occurred in Argentina, in the 
Balkan States and Turkey, in Ireland, 
Bermuda, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Pan. 
ama, Salvador, Newfoundland, Ja- 
maica, the Danish and French West 
Indies and Santo Domingo, Ecuador, 
British and Dutch Guiana, Peru, Uru- 
guay, the Dutch East Indies, British 
East Africa, and Morocco. The im- 
ports received from all other parts of 
the commercial world increased during 
the fiscal year 1913. 

Of the imports received from for- 
eign countries in 1913, 34.93 per cent. 
consisted of crude materials for manu- 
facturing purposes, as compared with 
33.63 per cent. in the preceding year. 
The relative position of manufactures 
for further use in manufacturing like- 
wise advanced from 17.77 to 19.24 per 
eent., and that of finished manufac- 
tures from 21.78 to 22.65 per cent. 
On the contrary, the imports of crude 
- foodstuffs and food animals relatively 
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declined from 13.93 to 11.66 per cent. 
of the total; those of foodstuffs partly 
or wholly manufactured, from 11.86 
to 10.74 per cent.; and those of mis- 
cellaneous merchandise from 1.03 to 
0.78 per cent. 

The great increase in imports was 
chiefly in hides and skins, wool, iron 
and steel goods, raw silk, leaf tobacco, 
chemicals, copper, woolen, cotton and 
silk goods, fibers and fiber manufac- 
tures, leather, vegetable oils, paper, 
precious stones, spirits and wines, and 
lumber. The imports of sugar, rubber, 
and fruits and nuts, on the contrary, 
were less than in 1912. The value of 
coffee imports increased slightly, ow- 
ing to the rise of coffee prices, but 
their volume fell from 885,201,247 to 
863,130,757 Ibs. 

That the increase in imports was 
general throughout the country is 
shown in the following table, showing 


the import trade by groups of ports: 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, BY GROUPS OF PORTS 


Groups or Ports 1911 1912 1913 
AADAC DOPE stata wretats isl seis + $1,163,540,071 $1,268, 100,584 $1,375,819,835 
PACIHO Ports... \mire eee cer elas 102,702,653 111,488,360 128,895,064 
Northern border oat Lake ports. . 137,723,850 137,882,121 153,612,547 
st. DOrta’...i..Wy el Mote ean ere eys. ee 82,147,619 92,244,523 103,612,409 
anterior portsia seaveke desis sae. 20,747,924 =/ 21 097,017 23,978,819 
Miéxican border:iinnntenie aes s ss 20,363,988 22,512,229 27,059,560 


The port of New York in the fiscal 
year 1913 imported merchandise val- 
ued at $1,048,290,629, or 57.7 per cent. 
of the country’s total imports, as com- 
pared with 59 per cent. in 1912 and 
57 per cent. in 1911. The port of New 
York now conducts a greater import 
trade than the entire nation conducted 
prior to 1905. The other leading im- 
porting ports in 1913 were Boston, 
$146,599.451; Philadelphia, $93,209,- 
678; New Orleans, $82,399,100; San 


$1,527,226,105 


$1,653,264,934 $1,812,978,234 


Francisco, $62,501,681; Puget Sound, 
$51,473,683; and Baltimore, $32,895,- 
238. 

In addition to the imports of mer- 
chandise, gold valued at $69,194,025 
and silver valued at $41,268,516 were 
imported in the fiscal year 1913. 

Imports from American Dependen- 
cies.—The receipts of domestic mer- 
chandise from our non-contiguous pos 
sessions are shown in the following 


table: 


IMPORTS FROM NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES 


1911 


1912 1913 
$13,813,824 $21,597,712 $24,014,556 
41,180,195 55,055,816 42,652,462 
34,764,007 42,873,401 40,529,665 
17,400,398 23,257,199 21,010,248 
Dacia Staiisnss she ote Re Siese Lt ah opal”. ie aes aa gorse 
$107,257,464 $142,984,128 $128,206,931 
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There was a decline from $142,784,- 
128 in 1912 to $128,206,931 in 1913, 
a decline common to all the outlying 
possessions, with the exception of 
Alaska. The year’s import trade, 
however, was in excess of the trade 
of 1911 or that of any other preceding 
year. It exceeded, moreover, the total 
domestic shipments from the United 
States to our outlying possessions by 
$14,577,000. 


In addition to imports of domestic 
wares, the United States received from 
the non-contiguous territories foreign 
merchandise valued at $690,111 and 
gold and silver valued at $19,543,128. 

The Balance of Trade.—The general 
movement of the balance of trade from 
1900 to 1913, so far as it concerns 
shipments and receipts of merchandise 
and gold and silver, is shown in the 
following table: 


MERCHANDISE MERCHANDISE AND SPECIE 

Soe 

EAR 

Imports Exports To Imports Exports prescee 

1900...] $849,941,184/$1,394,483,082 $544,541,898] $929,770,670|$1,499,462,116 $569,691,446 
1901.. 823,172,165] 1,487,764,991| 664,592,826 925,609,873] 1,605,235,348] 679,625,475 — 
1905...] 1,117,513,071] 1,518,561,666 401,048,595) 1,198,646,897] 1,660,004,502 461,357,605 
1906...| 1,226,562,446] 1,743.864,500 517,302,054] 1,367,226,716| 1,848,307,154 481,080,438 
1907...| 1,434,421,425] 1,880,851,078 446,429,653] 1,591,878,298] 1,988,989,327 397,111,029 
1908...} 1,194,341,792] 1,860,773,346 666,431,554] 1,387,337,210| 1,991,127,472 603,790,262 
1909...] 1,311,920,224] 1,663,011,104 351,090,880] 1,399,879,023| 1,810,225.714 410,346,691 
1910...| 1,556,947,430] 1,744,984,720 188,037,290] 1,645,504,529} 1,918,834,796 273,330,267 
1911...} 1,527,226,105] 2,049:320/199 522,094,094) 1,646,770,367| 2,136,579,810 489,809,443 
1912...| 1,653,264,934| 2,204,322'409 551,057,475| 1,749,251,653| 2,326,541,422 576,289,769 
1913. ..| 1,812,978,234] 2,465,884,149 652,905,915] 1,923,440,775| 2,615,261,082 691,820,307 


In 1913 the excess of the country’s 
total exports over imports, inelud- 
ing gold and silver, was $691,820,307. 
greater than in any other year in the 
history of the foreign trade. The ex- 
cess of exports over imports of mer- 
chandise was $652,905,915, greater 
than in any year since 1908, a year 
in which the imports were abnormally 
low. : 

As in recent years, the excess of 
exports was chiefly in the trade with 


Europe, North America, Australasia, 
and Africa, while in the Asiatie and 
South American trades there was an 
excess of imports. It is chiefly in 
the trade with England, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Italy, Canada, Ar- 
gentina, and Australia that an excess 
of exports annually appears. The 
leading countries in which there is 
an excess of imports are Brazil, Cuba, 
Mexico, China, Japan, India, the East 
Indies, and Egypt. 


INLAND WATERWAYS AND COASTWISE COMMERCE 


Discontinuance of Official Statistics, 
—Owing to lack of appropriation, the 
United States Bureau of Statistics, 
now consolidated with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has 
discontinued the collection and publi- 
cation of detailed statistics of the 
commerce conducted on the inland 
rivers, the seaboard, and the Great 
Lakes. It is therefore possible to pre- 


sent official returns covering only lim- | 


ited portions of these branches of 
American commerce. 

Domestic Trade of the Great Lakes. 
—Though the complete data of former 
years are not available, the upward 
trend of tlie Great Lakes’ ‘trade is 
shown by the following table, contain- 


ing a statement of the traffic passing 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals: 


1911 1912 


15,332,876] 14,931,594 

7,246,495] 8,652,153 
97,141,911/174,086,456 
40,782,609| 69,024,546 


Other grain, bu...... 
Manufactured and pig 


iron, short tons..... 412,269 654,892 
Salgsibbl- weenie 661,308! 660,991 
Copper, short tons.... 132,481 116,954 
Iron ore, short tons...| 30,731,235] 46,303,423 
Lumber, board-ft.... . |558,513,000|667,542,000 
Building stone, short 

TOMA gochey wena ue 5,342 2,282 
Unclassified freight, ‘ 

short tonss...qj00.0s 1,385,918] 1,664,783 


Total, short tons.) 53,477,216] 72,472,676 
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The total tonnage passing through 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canals in the 
calendar year 1912, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, was $72,472,676 short tons, as 
compared with 53,477,216 in the pre- 
ceeding year. The rapid increase was 
chiefly in the shipment of iron ore, 


lumber, grain, and flour. The ship- 
ments of coal, salt, and copper, on 
the contrary, were smaller than in 
1911. 

The movement of this increased 
traffic is clearly shown in the follow- 
ing table of freight to and from Lake 
Superior, in short tons: 


From Laxe ScuPERIOR 


To Lake SurERIOR 


To or From Ports (Eastbound) (Westbound) 
ON 
d 1911 1912 1911 1912 
MAG MICHIGAN: © ...6,0:0 2 ois;2 <\sin =a 4,218,082 7,113,701 290,904 341,647 
Deke taron 5 Soca ge wes 1,499,109 2,254,702 442,377 471,079 
VU ERR Gets, One Pee 29,964,401 45,118,446 15,897,965 15,675,914 
Maker Ontario... 3. <sssatatee a 747,807 90,838 416,071 606,349 
Re ne ee 55,377,687 17,047,817 17,094,989 


The total tonnage passing through 
the Portage Lake Ship Canals like- 
wise shows an increase from 2,200,402 
short tons in the calendar year 1911 
to 2,428,579 in the preceding year. 


The freight traffic through Sturgeon | 


Bay and the Lake Michigan Ship 
Canal aggregated 572,185 short tons 
in 1911 and 550,169 in 1912. 
Coastwise Trade.— The detailed 
data presented in former issues of the 
YeAR Book are not available for 1913. 
On the whole, the coastwise business 
during the calendar year 1912 was 
much the same as in the preceding 
year. In 1913 there was somewhat of 


a revival in coastwise trade on the 
Atlantic Coast, but the coastwise busi- 
ness on the Pacific Coast continued to 
remain dull. 

The state of the coastwise trade on 
the North Atlantic seaboard in the 


| year 1912, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, is illustrated by the coast- 
wise movements at a few of the larger 
| ports. The number of coastwise ves- 
|sels arriving at Philadelphia, as re- 
ported by the Philadelphia Maritime 
Exchange, was 4,602 in 1911 and 4,004 
in 1912; the numbers clearing were, 
respectively, 4,236 and 4,032. As re- 
ported by the New York Produce Ex- 
change, the number of domestic ar- 
rivals at the port of New York from 
eastern points in 1912 was 2,170, as 
compared with 2,189 in 1911, and 
from southern points, 3,029 in 1912 
and 2,908 in the preceding year. 

The United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce reports 
the value of the domestic intercoastal 
| trade ria the Isthmus of Panama and 
| Tehuantepec in the fiscal year 1913 as 
| follows: 


From Atlantic-Gulf Coast to Pacific Coast... 
From Pacifie Coast to Atlantic-Gulf Coast... 


Via Isthmus Via Isthmus Total 

of Panama jof Tehuantepec 

$11,322,693 $62,423,303 $73,745,996 
6,820,224 31,801,316 38,621,540 

$18,142,917 $94,224,619 $112,367 ,536 


The chief westbound shipments con- 
sisted of iron and steel goods, cotton 
and woolen goods, paper, chemicals, 
tobacco, brass manufactures, cordage 
and twine, oil cloths, paints, soap, dis- 
tilled spirits, and wooden ware. The 
leading eastbound shipments were Ha- 
waiian sugar, wool, wines, canned sal- 
mon, copper, fruits, beans, and canned 
vegetables. The total westbound traf- 


fic was valued at $73,745,996, while 
the value of the eastbound trade was 
$38,621,540. The aggregate inter- 
coastal trade in domestic merchandise 
via Panama and Tehuantepec was val- 
ued at $112,367,536. 

New York State Canals.—The traf- 
fic of the New York State canals has 
undergone a further decline, the total 
falling from 3,039,068 tons in 1911 to 
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, 2,606,116 in 1912. 
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As shown in the| Canal declined from 2,031,735 in 1911 


following table, the traffic of the Erie| to 1,795,069 in 1912: 


NEW YORK STATE CANALS 
Be se ee 


TONNAGE ON New York Statp CaNnaLs 
Total Total 
: @Ghame Cayuga All Quantity Value 
Erie plain Oswego and Others 
Seneca 

2,145,876 972,867 31,742 130,126 65,330 | 3,345,941 | $84,123,772 
2,385,491 740,983 172,228 164,874 77,331 3,540,907 66,501,417 
2,415,548 678,506 143,277 112,570 58,013 | 3,407,914 63,903,970 
2,177,443 614,762 92,831 81,029 85,812 | 3,051,877 54,511,509 
2,031,307 732,125 121,717 84,957 146,430 | 3,116,536 59,081,572 
2,023,185 684,027 110,079 80,125 175,996 | 3,037,412 59,042,178 
2,031,735 770,668 113,891 98,854 81,920 | 3,039,068 49,577,629 
1,795,069 590,723 83,580 80,753 55,991 | 2,606,116 38,444,617 
The reasons for this decline are|as shipments were concerned. Pxpert- 


stated by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Works of New York as follows: 


While it may be true that some ton- 
nage was lost to the Erie Canal by rea- 
son of the interruption to navigation on 
account of the serious break which 
occurred at Bushnell’s Basin early in 
September, 1912, this may not be held 
responsible for the decreased amount of 
shipments as shown by the above figures. 
The principal cause for the falling off 
may be said to be largely due to the 
operation of the natural law of supply 
and demand. Early in the season it was 
found that an excessive demand existed 
for several of the commodities ordi- 
narily shipped by canal, and it was to 
the great advantage of shippers that 
such commodities be forwarded to mar- 
ket in the shortest time possible. This 
applied particularly to the shipment of 
wheat from the West. According to 
prominent shippers, early in the season 
an unprecedented demand was made for 
western grain, owing to a scarcity of 
this commodity in various Huropean 
countries, and the highest prices were 
offered for it. In order that advantage 
might be taken of this unprecedented 
condition, quick shipments were desired, 
and thousands of tons of grain formerly 
shipped over the Canal found their way 
to eee seaboard by means of the rail- 
road. 

Another reason advanced by shippers 
in this connection, is that early in the 
Summer it was found that much of the 
grain coming down the lakes for ship- 
ment over the Canal was in such con- 
dition that much faster shipment was 
necessary than could be provided by the 
state’s waterway. 

Another element which would have a 
bearing on the falling off in canal ton- 
nage as compared with the previous 
year is the fact that the railroad rate 
the past season to New York on grain 
was four and one-half cents per bushel 
for the greater part of the season. In- 
asmuch as the charge made by boatmen 
for grain was four cents per bushel, and 
in addition to this one-half cent per 
bushel was charged for elevator service, 
the state’s waterways suffered so far 


ence has shown that in order that the 
Canal may receive preference in the 
shipment of grain, the Canal rates must 
be at least one cent less per bushel than 
those charged by the railroad. 

The destruction by flood of the struc- 
ture known as High Dam on the Oswego 
Canal, making impossible through navi- 
gation on that waterway, also contrib- 
uted to a decrease in canal tonnage. On 
this structure depends navigation of 
the northern section. High water con- 
ditions made impossible a thorough in- 
vestigation of its condition and repairs 
necessary to be made until late in the 
season, When such examination was 
finally made, it was found that the 
amount of money required for repairs 
would be very large, and, further, that 
the remaining portion of the structure 
was in such poor condition that if any 
work were to be done, the entire struc- 
ture should be reconstructed. Inasmuch 
as it is expected the Barge Canal through 
this section will be completed at the end 
of another year, when the High Dam 
will .be removed, the Department has 
not undertaken its reconstruction. The 
northern section of the Oswego Canal, 
therefore, will not be open for naviga- 
tion next season [1913], but in the fol- 
lowing year, 1914, the Barge Canal will 
be in commission, 


As regards the Barge Canal now 
under construction, the Superintendent 
writes as follows: 


The work of improving the Erle, 
Champlain, and Oswego canals as di- 
rected by the Barge Canal Act, has been 
in progress eight years, and the com- 
pletion of the entire project is now in 
sight. Already the enlargement work on 
various sections of the canal has been 
completed, and that portion of the 
Champlain Canal between Fort Ann and 
Whitehall has been in operation during 
the past season [1912], together with the 
new locks on that canal between those 
points. During the season of navigation 
in 1918 still other sections of the Barge 
Canal, of much greater length, will be 
placed in commission, including a por- 
tion about 20 miles in length at its 
easterly terminus. 
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EXPRESS COMPANIES 


The total mileage covered by the 
lines of the 12 leading express com- 
panies (Adams, American, Canadian 
Northern, Globe, Great Northern, Na- 
tional, Northern, Southern, United 
States, Wells, Fargo & Co., and West- 
ern) in the fiscal year 1912 was 
283,348 miles; in 1911 the mileage 
was 270,438, and in 1910, 258,129. 
On July 31, 1911, the Pacific Express 
Co. discontinued business, but since, 
on Aug. 1, 1911, Wells, Fargo & Co. 
has extended its service to all the 
lines over which operations were for- 
merly conducted by the Pacific Ex- 
press Co., the statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for 1911 
and 1912 remain comparable. 

The total gross receipts from opera- 
tion of the above-named companies in 
1912 were $160,121,932, as. compared 
with $152,612,880 in the preceding 

ear. Their operating revenues were 
$81,545,658 in 1912 and $78,676,862 


in 1911; operating expenses in 1912 
and 1911 were, respectively, $73,255,- 
682 and $67,089,233; other income, 
$5,369,822. and $6,315,842; gross cor- 
porate income, $12,182,367 and $16,- 
600,616; and net corporate income, 
$10,944,371 and $15,366,6092 

The decline in both the gross and 
net corporate income of these com- 
panies was due largely to the increase 
in operating expenses, the decline of 
income from dividends declared on 
stocks owned and controlled, and in 
some instances to increased payments 
to the railways. Their gross receipts 
from operation increased during 1912, 
as the effect of reduced express rates, 
and competition with the parcel post 
did not become widespread until the 
fiscal year 1913. 

The following table shows the prin- 
cipal statistical items for each of the 
12 leading companies in the fiscal 
year 1912: 


. . Net 
Express Operating Operating 

CoMPANY Operation Privilege Revenues Expenses el eb e 

PAG ATB 5 o's eve ecw hd Sheth $34,191,956 | $17,833,972 | $16,357,984 | $15,152,394 $1,877,429 
(AMOTIGAN &. <5 ccise aban 43,714,874 21,076,806 | 22,638,068 | 20,926,047 2,813,260 
CaHAMIAN 0. ees ase 1,659,313 1,347,773 237,935 
Canadian Northern.... 475,805 276,411 192,677 
RODSs Rik. a tess 387,990 371,902 160,481 
Great Northern....... 1,186,546 961,320 170,506 
Wadtonals:|..::: .2adeane 740,015 631,379 101,434 
Worthorn so... sien 2,994,057 1,370,722 1,083,936 267,587 
Pouthern..(.d5-. i. weninsio 15,628,470 7,900,179 6,376,267 1,423,599 
United States 21,131,508 11,203,731 11,130,703 233,229 
Wells, Fargo 32,465,971 17,026,262 14,483,415 3,441,674 
Western 5:5, 55 \ssennaere 1,162,106 563,063 599,043 513,935 24,560 
EROtAl... ¥-,..0:0 Sate ale $160,121,932 | $78,516,274 | $81,545,658 | $73,255,682 | $10,944,371 


As was stated in the YEAR Book 
for 1912 (p. 535), the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on June 8, 1912, 
after completing an exhaustive inves- 
tigation, issued an important order 
concerning express charges, rules, and 
practices. On Sept. 1, 1912, the ex- 
press companies adopted the combined 
waybill and label and the practices 
relative thereto, as the Commission 
had ordered. They also prepared the 
proposed Directory of Hapress Sta- 
tions, which had been ordered, but on 
Dec. 1, 1912, upon request, they were 
granted a delay in its issue. In the 
matter of establishing and publishing 
through routes, the companies sug- 
gested that such a tariff would be 


unduly cumbersome, and the Com- 
mission on Nov. 30, 1912, therefore ° 
required the appointment of a com- 
mittee made up of a representative 
of each defendant company and one 
representative of the Commission. This 
committee is making “a. study of ex- 
isting express routes and considers all 
complaints of indirect or circuitous 
routing and proposed amendments to 
the existing routes of express carriers, 
so as to give to shippers the advan- 
tage of the most direct normal route.” 


1Preceding data for 1911 as corrected 
since the 1912 issue of the YHAar Boox ; 
1912 data from Preliminary Abstract of 
1912 of the Interstate Commerce Oom- 
mission, : 
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On July 24, 1913, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued an order 
(Decision No. 4198) requiring the 
express companies: to publish the pro- 
posed Directory of Hapress Stations 
not later than Oct. 15, 1913; to put 
into effect the block system of stating 
rates previously outlined and the pro- 
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posed rates not later than Oct. 15, 
1913; to adopt the new classification 
and rules prescribed by the Commis- 
sion; and to adopt the new form of 
express receipts prescribed by the 
Commission. The enforcement of the 
decision has since been postponed to 
Feb., 1914. 


THE POST OFFICE 


The aggregate mail services of the 
United States in operation on June 


30, 1912, are summarized in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Annual Annual 
Number 5 eee Travel Rate of 
(miles) Expenditure 
Star moutesh: «ccna ics smlole okie ere 12,668 160,323.49 84,780,388 .02 | $6,759,780.99 _ 
Special office routes!..........--+-- 1,009 9,433.00 cnn ors 37,843.00 
Star routes in Alaska............-.- 22 4,248 .00 214,807 .00 196,896.93 
Steamboat routes.........--+-+-+- 237 31,875.57 5,207,824.15 752,610.06 
Mail-messenger routes..........-+.- 7,694 HSS TLe 11,919,130.74 1,620,151.35 
Pneumatic-tube routes........-...-- 6 5484 J. cls cee 932,366.70 
Wagon routes (in cities)..........-. 283 W247 5,154,855 .06 1,698, 236.46 
Railroad sroutesa.. oe te eas 3,409 226,071.02 | 458,648,623.77 | 46,336,293 .86 
Railway post-office cars........ 0... 6 fees eee epee ee eee |e ee ee 4,367,029 .16 
Electric and cable car routes.......- 557 7,472.90 22 686,533.77 
Otel ie pancetta ere ect eet 25,885 445,903.16 | 578,165,266.78 |$63,387,764 .28 
Star routes in Alaska (emergency)...|.-.-.----[eeee eee eee ee fete rere eee eee 38,092 .00 
Steamboat routes (pound rate) ..... 0)... 2. eee epee ener eee eee fe eee ee eee eee ees 86,671.63. 
Railroad transportation, misc:. 

PoriOdicHl rma wlan slays ceac/e teres o]| (clae avevekos are |ftareleaspers fe aere lta | tcl ak gre oie fal eee 469,612.76 

Mail weighings, etc....... 02.22. - fees e efor eee eee [e tee ee ere e ees 244,876.25 
Freight on mail bags, postal cards, etc.}.... 26... [-. eee eee eee efor ee ee eeee 407,511.52 
Railway mail service (officers, clerks, 

RODS & arcel tel cies tanone sl ohn fo Petshaps se samt 70S Fo siwck. cisoiaset ake Serer eco) eee 20,876,963 .37 
Mail -equipmentt. s. 22.2065 e es 2s eee ee oe | im were eee t ehelfin wine 0 le)adere event 436,309.15. 
Miscellaneous expenses ......--- 02s -feee seen et [ere e eee ee tea fe eee e reer ees 586.68 

Total inland iSOrvieSsciec,c216 w= nls em tes evs Billanje cetera eyes fonee tell sete =)=ransna) sera $85,948,387 .64 — 
Foreign mails: 

Aggregate COSt. 0. eee ee ae [ee eee ene ee seamen $8,704,532 920. ere een 

Less intermediary services to for- 

ELAM COUN FTICH a. 315 a5) rene = ohio eesre sta tiers Sagem 508,649 .65 3,195,883 .27 
otalecckroaaa tec. patie eee $89,144,270 .91 


1 Consolidated with rural mail delivery. 


As compared with the preceding 
year there was a further decline in 
the total number and length of mail 
routes, due to the further consolida- 
tion of star and special office routes 
with the rural free delivery service. 
The rate of expenditure for the total 
inland service increased from $84,663,- 
776 in the fiscal year 1911 to $85,948,- 
388 in 1912. The rate of expenditure 
of the foreign mail service, on the con- 
trary, declined from $3,204,600 to $3,- 
195,883. Corresponding returns for the 
fiscal year 1913 are not yet available. 

Railway Mail Pay.—The total 
amount paid to the railroads in 1912 


was $51,691,301, as compared with 
$50,583,123 in 1911 and $49,405,311 
in 1910. This increase in railway 
mail pay was due not to an increase 
in the rates of pay, but to an increase 
in the service. The number and the 
length of rail routes were greater in 
1912 than in the preceding year, as is 
shown in the above table. Since the 
introduction of the parcel post and 
especially since the increase in the 
maximum parcel post weight to 
20 pounds in the first two zones, the 
railroads have renewed their request 
for a readjustment of the rates and 
methods of mail pay. Railways rep-— 
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' revenues 


. resenting 218,000 miles of mail-car- 


rying line have organized a Committee 
on Railway Mail Pay to advance the 
pleas that the method of basing mail 
pay on weight taken once in four 
years results in the underpayment of 
the carriers, and that the railways 
have received practically no additional 
pay for the carriage of parcel-post 
mail. The committee maintains that 


_. the railways are underpaid to the 


extent of at least $15,000,000 a year. 
The matter of railway mail pay has 
been pressed before both the former 
and present Postmasters-General, but 
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|has not been brought to a decision. 
A joint Congressional committee has, 
therefore, been appointed to investi- 
gate the entire matter. It has taken 
testimony during the year, and the 
Post Office Department will probably 
take no action on the demands of the 
railways until the Committee’s find- 
ings are announced, 

Cost of Postal Service—The total 
revenues, expenditures and deficit or 
profit of the Post Office since 1900, 
as reported by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, are shown in the following 
table: 


Postal Postal : 
Revenues Expenditures easy 
$102,354,579 $107,740,267 $5,385,688 
152,826,585 167,399,169 14,572,584 
167,932,782 178,449,778 10,576,996 
183,585,006 190,238,288 6,653,282 
191,478,663 208,351,886 16,873,223 
203,562,383 221,004,103 17,441,720 
224,128,658 229,977,225 5,848,567 
237,879,823 237,648,926 230,897! 
246,744,015 248,525,450 1,781,435 


1 Excess. 


The total expenditure reported in 
1912 was $248,525,450, and the total 
$246,744,015, showing a 
yearly deficit of $1,781,435, as com- 


1911. The deficit in 1912 was attrib- 
uted to an extraordinary amount of 
franked matter mailed in the political 


| primaries and was therefore tempo- 
|rary. On Dec. 1, 1912, the Post- 
|master-General reported that “since 
the close of the fiscal year the income 


, pared with an excess of $230,897 in|of the department has again out- 


stripped expenses.” 
The increase in annual expenses is 
| distributed as follows: 


1900 
Service in Post Office........... $51,214,498 
Railway mail service............ 8,839,767 
Rural delivery service........... 420,499 
Mutiway mail pay... bis te oes = 37,315,724 
Other means of transportation... . 7,794,212 
Transportation foreign mail...... 2,155,567 


Postal Savings System—During the 
fiscal year 1912 the establishing of 


| \postal savings depositories at the 


Presidential offices was completed, 
and in 1913 the work of extending 
‘the system to fourth-class post offi- 
ces and to branch offices in the larger 
cities has progressed. On Dec. 1, 
1912, there were 12,812 depositories, 
about 300,000 depositors, and depos- 
its aggregated about $28,000,000. 

The gross income of the system in 
the fiscal year 1913 was estimated at 


_ $700,000 and the interest on deposits 
559 


1910 1911 1912 
$107,770,710 | $112,898,369 | $116,517,402 
19,389,414 20,106,909 20,711,675 
37,073,733 37,145,757 41,889,523 
49,405,311 50,583,123 51,691,301 
12,534,501 13,175,366 13,288,790 
3,204,130 3,315,349 3,917,371 


, at $300,000. On the basis of central 
office expenses of $425,000 and com- 
pensation for the time of postal 
clerks employed on postal savings 
work of $275,000, it is evident that 
in 1913 the postal savings system was 
not entirely self-supporting. Ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 in deposits 
is required to make the system self- 
sustaining. 

The Parcel Post.—The effect of the 
domestic Parcel Post Act which went 
into effect on Jan. 1, 1913, has been 
largely extended by an order of the 
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Postmaster-General extending 


the} and after investigation by the Com- 


maximum weight limit of a single par-| mission, to change the weight limit 
cel from 11 to 20 lbs. in the first two | fixed by Congress. The original regu- 
zones. This was done under the sec-| lation requiring the use of special 
tion of the act authorizing the Post-| parcel-post stamps has likewise been 
master-General, with the consent of | abolished, regular postage stamps now 
the Interstate Commerce Commission | being accepted in the parcel post. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


The latest official returns covering 
the entire telegraph and telephone 
system of the United States are the 
census returns of 1907 


Telephones: The American Bell. — 
The American (Bell) Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., the dominant tele- 


(A. Y. B.,| phone company in the United States, 


1910, p. 534). Current returns of the} has again acquired additional tele- 


leading individual companies show a 
further increase in earnings and -cap- 
italization and extension in service. 


/ 
| 


phone concerns and largely extended 
its service. The arrangement made 
with the Western Union Telegraph 


Telegraphs: The Western Union— Co. for the joint use of telegraph and 
The principal business operations of | telephone facilities was declared il- 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., legal in New York, as a discrimina- 
which largely controls the telegraph tion against other telegraph com- 


business of the United States, are/| panies. 


shown in the following table: 


1911 1912 
Stock-issued........ $99,817,100 | $99,817,100 
Funded debt....... 40,584,000} 32,602,000 
Miles of wire....... 1,487,345 1,517,317 
Ofiens 25-5. ccaes 24,926 25,392 
Total income....... 37,158,989 | 42,987,807 
Expenses.......... 30,053,632} 36,063,836 
Net revenue........ 7,105,357 6,923,971 
Interest, etc........ 1,733,390 2,920,416 
Net profits... ......... 5,371,968 4,603,455 
Cash dividends.....} 2,991,304 2,991,823 
Surplus for year... . 2,380,663 1,011,832 


The Postal.— The principal opera- 
tions of the Mackay Companies, a 
voluntary association of many allied 
telegraph companies, which controls 
the Commercial Telegraph Cable Co., 
and through it the system known as 
the Postal Telegraph, are as follows: 


Re ST ine | Dest oil) aint ieee 


Feb. 1, 1912/Feb. 1, 1913 


Common stock..... $41,380,400 | $41,380,400 
Preferzedl 5 <isenn oo 50,000,000 |} 50,000,000 
Income from invest- 
ments in other 
companies....... 4,125,907 4,136,009 
Operating expenses.. 37,194 31,323 
NCEE. once eo 4,088,713 4,104,686 
Dividends.......... 4,069,020 4,069,020 
Surplus for year.... 35,665 


19,693 


The Mackay Companies have no 
funded debt of their own, but the 
Commercial Cable Co., its subsidiary, 
has a bond issue of $20,000,000 out- 
standing. 


} 


Surplus for year.... 


(See I, American History.) 
Its operations during the years 


; 1911 and 1912 were as follows: 


1912 

Capital stock... ,806,375 
Funded debt.. 160,384,000 ° 
Stations! q 2, 7,456,074 
Miles of wire.......] 12,932,615} 14,610,813 
Total earnings. ..... 36,970,229] 42,717,993 
Net earnings....... 33,301,245} 33,907,644 
Net income........ 27,733,265] 32,062,946 
Dividends J... 6... - 22,169,450] 26,015,588 
Surplus for year... . 5,563,815) 047,35 


1 Including stations of local, codperative, and 
tural independent lines associated with or act- 
ing as connecting lines. 


- The combined operations of the 
entire Bell System, including sub- 
sidiaries (except the Western Union 
Telegraph Co.), and excluding all 


| duplications, are shown in the follow- 


ing table for the fiseal years ending 


Capital stock. 3,209,925 
Bonded debt.. 294,380,353 
Gross earnings 199,172,154 
perating expe 
end '‘tawes <5. 2%02 75,590,026 
Maintenance an 
depreciation...... 66,705,438 
Net earnings.......| 51,586,297} 56,886,690 
Interest betecc oe 13,610,860} 14,205,365 
Net income........ 37,975,437| 42,681,325 
Dividends.......... 25,966,876} 29,460,215 
12,008,561] 13,221,110 
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* STREET RAILWAYS 


The past year has been one of con- 
siderable activity in the street-rail- 
way business. The unofficial returns 
of the JHlectric Railway Journal, 
which are based primarily on the re- 
ports contained in the McGraw Elec- 
tric Railway Manual, show an in- 
crease in miles of track from 41,028 
miles on Jan. 1, 1911, to 43,044 on 
Jan. 1, 1912. Similarly, the number 
of cars increased from 91,457 to 93,- 


946; the outstanding capital stock | 


from $2,433,186,153 to $2,945,275,090; 
and the outstanding funded debt from 
$2,424,334,538 to $2,640,578,521. The 
total outstanding stocks and bonds 
of street-railway companies advanced 
from $4,857,520,741 to $5,585,853,611 
of par value. On the contrary, the 
number of companies declined from 
1,209 to 1,115. 

The distribution of the street-rail- 
way business on Jan. 1, 1912, is shown 
in the following table: 


Number Miles of Capital Funded Total Stock 
of Track | Cars Stock Debt and Bonds 
Companies Outstanding | Outstanding | Outstanding 
-New England..... 120 6,247.40] 16,189} $219,136,800} $181,467,225} $400,604,025 
Eastern States.... 396 12,951.70) 34,048 909,375,390| 1,090,305,321] 1,999,680,711 
Central States..... 321 15,089 . 10} 27,075 714,481,925 825,720,370] 1,540,202,295 
Southern States... 96 2,144.50) 4,142 210,739,220 173,263,850 384,003,070 
Western States.... 182 6,611.27) 12,492 891,541,755 369,821,755] 1,261,363,510 
United States, Jan. 
OL! 55. ois 7 1,115. | 43,043.97] 93,946] $2,945,275,090) $2,640,578,521) $5,585,853,611 
United States, Jan 
5) ee 1,209 $4,857,520,741 


41,028 .49| 91,457 $2,433,186, 153) $2,424 334,558 


RAILROADS 


Physical Condition and Services.— 
The single-track mileage of all the 
railroads covered in the statistical 
abstract issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on July l, 
1913, was 240,239. This return rep- 
resents the mileage on June 30, 1912. 
On the lines included there were 61,- 
250 locomotives, 979 more than in 
1911; ‘and 2,368,658 cars, 25,245 
more than in 1911. Of the total cars 
in service, 2,203,128 were in the 
freight service, 50,606 in the passen- 
ger service, and 114,924 in company 
service. The total number of em- 
ployees was 1,699,218, an increase of 
45,987 since the same date in the year 
1911. 

During the fiscal year 1912, the 
railways covered by the abstract car- 
ried 994,158,591 passengers, an in- 
crease of 6,447,594 over correspond- 
ing returns for 1911. The _ total 
freight carried, including freight re- 
ceived from connections, was 1,818,- 
232,193 tons, an increase of 65,042,254 
tons over the tonnage carried in the 


| preceding year. 


The aggregate ton- 
mileage was 262,955,605,123, exceed- 
ing the ton-mileage of 1911 by 9,499,- 
215,886. 

Operating Revenues. — The operat- 
ing revenues in the fiscal year 1912, 
of the lines included in the Commis- 
sion’s abstract of July 1, 1913, were 
$2,826,917,967, as compared with 
$2,772,733,828 in 1911. The Commis- 
sion’s “Bulletin of Revenues and Ex- 
penses,” issued Sept. 5, 1913, shows 
that this increase continued through- 
out the fiscal year 1913. This bulle- 
tin, which covers a somewhat smaller 
mileage than the abstract of July l, 
1913, discloses operating revenues ag- 
gregating $3,057,163,763 in the fiscal 
year 1913, as compared with a total of 
$2,768,963,853 of operating revenues 
in 1912. 

The following table shows the 
sources of operating revenues of the 
railroads covered by the bulletin is- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Sept. 1, 1913, in the fiscal 
years 1912 and 1913: 
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OPERATING REVENUES 


TRANSPORTATION 


AND COMMUNICATION 


Mei 
of Tota 
1912 1913 Operating 
Revenues, 
1918, 
Freight revenue ......... cee |$2,134,584,675, 86 69.82 
Pamper Cie ioccck asa ek 678,487,867 , 25 22.19 
Other transportation.........0.66 05 195,837,469 81 210,804,502. 14 6.90 
Non-transportation, ............5 28 383,52 33,287,717 .58 1,09 
POR ence scanks SheAlieawniay $3,057, 168,762, 78 100,00 
i] 


Operating Expenses. — The operat- 
ing expenses of the lines covered by 
the Commission’s abstract of July 1, 
1913, were $1,958,963,431 for the fis- 
eal year 1912, as compared with 
$1,901,399,475 in 1911. The operat- 
ing expenses of the lines covered by 
the Commission’s bulletin of Sept. 5, 


19138, show a further increase, from 
$1,914,960,351 in the fiseal year 1912 
to $2,118,585,897 in 1913. The oper- 
ating expenses of the fiscal years 
1912 and 1913, as given in the bulle- 
tin on revenues and expenses of Sept. 
5, 1918, were distributed among the 
main classes of expenditure as tollowe; 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Percentage 
of Total 

1912 1913 Operating 

Revenues, 

1913 

Maintenance of way and structures $357,583,429 82 $407,171,756. 34 13.32 
Maintenance of equipment........ 439,997,245 .83 5OLG7LOLL OL 16.41 
Trafic OxMeMaess c..inccsveree cvs 59,208,342. 86 61,391,495 . 37 2.01 
Transportation expenses.......... 994,986,281 00 1,074,943,310.41 35.16 
General expenseS......... 0.000005 69,190,051, 34 73,408,323 , 39 2.40 
Oth chico nts oe et ne $1,914,960,350.85 $2,118,585,896, 52 69.30 


Net Income.—While the operating 
revenues of 1912 were greater than 
during the preceding year, this was 
also true of operating expenses. As a 
result the “net operating revenue” of 
the year 1912 was less than in 1911. 
In 1912, according to the abstract of 
July 1, 19138, they aggregated $867,- 
954,536, as compared with a corre- 
sponding return of $871,334,353 in 
1911. In the fiscal year 1913 there 
was an increase in net operating rev- 
enue, the Commission’s bulletin of 
Sept. 5, 1913, showing returns of 
$938,577,866 in 1913, as compared 
with $854,003,503 in 1912. The bulle- 
tin of Sept. 5, moreover, after ac- 
eounting for outside operations and 
taxes, shows a total “operating in- 
come” for the lines covered of $815,- 
600,972 in 1913, as compared with 
$738,059,640 in 1912. The ratio of 
net operating revenues to total oper- 
ating revenues, however, was 30.70 
per cent. in 1913, as compared with 


30.84 per cent, in 1912, and the ratios 
of operating expenses to operating 
revenues were in the two years, re- 
spectively, 69.30 and 69.16 per cent, 

Statistics showing the total “net 
corporate income,” the net income re- 
maining after “other income” has been 
added to operating income and after 
all rents, interests, and similar de- 
ductions have been subtracted, are 
not as yet available for the fiscal 
year 1913. It is in this, the final 
return representing clear net income, 
that the lines suffered a heavy de- 
cline in 1911 and 1912, The abstract 
of July 1, 1913, shows a net corporate 
income of $401,819,491 for the fiscal 
year 1912. The corresponding re- 
turns in 1911 and 1910 were $491, 
111,067 and $516,594,722, respectively. 
The returns of net corporate income 
are not exactly comparable, because 
the mileage covered by the abstracts 
of the three years are not identical, 
but they are sufliciently similar to 
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disclose the decline in net income} | year 1913 are not at present avail- 
which the railroads have suffered in| able, but the total par value of rail- 
recent years. road capitalization on June 20, 1912, 
Capitalization. The increase in| was $19,533,750,802, as compared with 
capitalization, due largely to the is- | $19,208,935 081 on June 30,1911. The 
sue of new securities for construction | assignments of capitalization as re- 
and improvement purposes, has con- | ported in the abstracts of the Inter- 
tinued since the last issue of the) state Commerce Commission for the 
YEAR Boox. Complete data for the| years 1911 and:1912 are as follows: 


CAPITALIZATION 


Cuasses OF SECURITIES 


Common stock 
Preferred stock 
Mortgage bonds 
Collateral trust bonds 


Plain bonds, debentures and notes.............- 


Income bonds 


Miscellaneous obligations....................- 


Equipment trust obligations 
Total capital 


1911 1912 


eee $7,074,917,501 $6,882,813,008 
be Se 1,395,800,052 1,586,747 ,679 


8,019,700,886 
1,279.128,266 


7,825,269,102 
1,183,766,188 


Bene 951,377,816 1,067 567,350 
Ee 261,777,220 263,441,054 
sealnol erat 195,430,395 116,170,300 
See aeta 319,596,749 318,182,259 


Ae a3 $19,208,935,081 | $19,533,750,802 


Dividends.—The railroads covered 
by the abstract of July 1, 1913, de- 
elared dividends in the fiscal year 
1912 aggregating $400,308,609. Those 
covered in the abstract of the preced- 
ing year declared dividends amount- 
ing to $460,195,376. 

Railroad Consolidation.—It is chief- 
ly the change in mileage of various 
railroads during the current year) 
which made it necessary to recon-| 
struct the table of railroad systems | 
contained in previous issues of the 
YEAR Boox. The leading groups 
and systems as made up by line con- 
struction, stock ownership, outright 
purchase, merger, lease, and commu- 
nity of interest, may now be grouped 
as shown in the table on the follow- 
ing page. 

The total mileage of the 13 groups 
contained in the table is 204,074, as 
compared with 204.095 in 1912 and 
201,638 in 1911. The leading event 
of the year in the field of railroad 
consolidation was the dissolution of 
the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific 
system. On June 30, 1913, after 
much negotiation, a plan designed to 
earry out the dissolution decree of 
the U. S. Supreme Court was ap- 
_ proved by the U.S. District Court of 

Utah. The purpose of the court being 
to prevent both intercorporate rela- 
tionship and relationship through in- 
dividual stock holdings, it was de- 
creed that not only shall the Union 
Pacific and Oregon Short Line dis-. 
oe of their Southern Pacific stock 

oldings, but that such holdings may 


not be sold to the stockholders of the 
Union Pacific. To give effect to this 
ruling it was agreed (1) that the de- 
fendents may exchange 382,924 shares 
of Southern Pacifie stock for 425,472 
shares of Baltimore & Ohio stock 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and (2) that the remaining Southern 
Pacific holding, 883,576 shares, shall 
be deposited with a trustee, the Cen- 
tral Trust Co. of New York, the 
shareholders of the Union Pacifie be- 
ing given the right to subscribe to so- 
called certificates of interest in the 
shares so deposited. These certifi- 
cates entitle the holder to the divi- 
dends declared on the stocks which 
they represent, but if such holder is 
a Union Pacific stockholder, they do 
not carry with them any voting pow- 
er. Certificates sold to persons who 
are not Union Pacific stockholders 
may, upon duly executed affidavit, 
be exchanged for the Southern Pacific 
shares which they represent. It re- 
mains to be seen how the practical 
relations between the Southern and 
Union Pacific will ultimately be af- 
fected by this dissolution of stock 
holdings. The business organizations 
of the two roads have been separated, 
but the officials of the two systems 
are those which formerly were direct- 
ly associated. The chairman of the 
executive committee of the Southern 
Pacific formerly was the director of 
operation of the Union-Southern Pa- 
cific system. 

The Government has instituted pro- 
ceedings to compel the Southern Pa- 
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MILEAGE MILEAGE 
Systems Systems 
1912 1913 1912 1913 

I, VANDERBILT INTERESTS: VI. Harriman INTERESTS: 

Boston & Albany!..,. 392 394 Oregon Short Line... . 1,762 1,975 

New York Central.... 3,597 3,750 Oregon Railway & 

Lake Shore & Mich- Navigation Co...... 1,920 1,917 
igan Southern...... 1,775 1,872 Union Pacific System 

eee Central..... 1,817 1,817 (remainder)........ 3,871 3,900 

New York, Chicago & Soutiers Pacific Sys- 

Stelougmer oe 563 SODT| oe tem)... ae eee 10,373 | 10,361 
Lake Erie & Western. . 886 906 Tinos Central System 6,332 6,367 
Big HOUT ea we dcoeus 2,012 2,014 Central of Georgia. . 1,915 1,924 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 215 223 Baltimore & Ohio Sys- 

Chicago, Indiana «& tem ons ee ae 4,510 4,533 

Southerniss fo 359 359 Delaware & Hudson. . 891 885 
Other affiliated Hast- San Pedro, Los Angeles 

erm linen! ot) cai ecoe 1,296 1,229 & Salt Lake. no leyy 1,135 
Toledo & Ohio Central. 441 443 Cincinnati, Hamilton 
Western Maryland?.. 543 543 & Dayton.) a aaae 1,015 1,015 
Chicago & Northwest- Ciisage & Alton. . 1,026 1,026 

OTN. aes Gs veer iehs 9,800 9,720 a 

————_}—_—_—_. 34,752 | 34,023 
23,696 | 23,835 | vit. Hin INTERESTS: 
II. PENNSYLVANIA Rart- Great Northern....... 7,482 7,752 
ROAD INTERESTS: Northern Pacific...... 6,387 6,313 
Pennsylvania Lines...| 11,235] 11,258 Chicago, Burlington & 
Norfolk & Western....}| 2,018 2,035 Quincy anh ae eee 10,584 Hone 
ee Y 13,253 | 13,293 Golumade & Southern. . _ Aes ee 
. Morean INTERESTS: , 
Erie Railroad......... 2,557 2,552 25/001 ia 
Pere Marquette....... 2,330 | 2,330 VOLE Sees cus InTER- 
Ren in 640} 8,665 Minneapolis, & St. 
Cincinnati, New Or- i d Louis and Iowa Cen- 

leans & Texas Pacific 377 337 tral... eee 1,586 
Mobile & Ohio....... 1,114] 1,122 Toledo, St. Louis & i 
Atlantic Coast Line Western........ a5 

Systems 2k hy. haere 6,865 6,984 Frisco System. . : 7,497 
Louisville & Nashville.| 4,728] 4/923 Chicago & Alton... .|....s..[eccens ee 
Chicago & Great West- Chesapeake & Ohio 

a ee ae 1,496 | 1,496 System... so. s 2,280) 2838 

aa ee Missouri, Kansas & 
28,107 28,409 DPexas Ais. stint tee 3,399 3,817 

IV. Goutp InTEREstTs: Hocking Valley....... 353 352 
Wabash System...... 2,628 2,661 New Orleans, Mobile & 

Wheeling & Lake Erie. 457 459 ChiCago) cds ead oe 547 404 

Missouri Pacific?...... 3,918 3,920 

St. Louis, Iron Moun- 16,172 | 16,439 
tain & Southern... 3,315 3,365 | IX.:'New Haven Int3ER- 

St. Louis South West- ESTS: 

OTE Pah Re eee eke a 1,744 1,709 New York, New Haven 
Texas & Pacific3...... 1,991 1,993 & Hartford. 208. 2s. 2,091 2,091 
International & Great Boston & Maine...... 2,244 2,252 

Northern? 2: .0....; 1,160 1,160 New-York, Ontario & : 
Denver & Rio Grande*} 2,773 2,785 iWiesternatie nance 566 566 
Western Pacific?...... 935 937 pre Cenvial a 1 1208 

ee ee entral New England. 

Re Nisiscat Meee 18,921 | 18,989 Rutland Railroad..... 468 468 
Rock Island System$..| 8,172] 8,054 oapenrat en tgs 106 eae 
Delaware, Lackawanna 7,046 7,056 

A (Western Sys- X. Arcuison, Torprxa & 

werent nee 1,081 998 |" ‘Sanra Fu Sysrom......| 10,800] 10,780 
Legh Walleye si 5.3% 1,449 1,439 XI. Cuicaco, MinwaugeE ape a, 
7. Paut SYSTEM... .. Fi F 
10,702) 2080) care SeapoarD Arr LINE aan a i6e 
ibaa 4 FSTMM es, Macrae a : 7 
5 Seedy Vie Ses oY ey - XIII. ParpapetenHia & 

Jointly with Gould interests. Reaping esate 2,170 | 2,223 
8 Jointly with various other financial interests Gee eee ee _ 
Cun pat e ais ran otal of above 

Jointly with Standard Oil interests. groups and systems. | 204,096 | aanae 


5 Jointly with Drexel-Morgan and other in- 
terests. 


6 Jointly with Phelps, Dodge & Co. 


1 Jointly with Louisville & Nashville R.R. Co. 
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cific to sell its line running from 
. Ogden to San Francisco, the old Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad. It is announced 
that the Southern Pacifie will resist 
such dissolution on the ground that 
the effect of the Sherman Act in that 
case is retroactive. Such contention 
would involve a phase of “anti-trust” 
legislation not formerly emphasized. 

t was announced somewhat late in 
the year that the influence of Phelps, 
Dodge & Co. in the control of the 
Rock Island Co. has been largely in- 
creased. The Moore interests, how- 
ever, remain an important factor. 

Car Demurrage Bureaus.—The num- 
ber of car demurrage bureaus has in 
recent years steadily declined, from 40 
in 1900 to 28 in 1911, 23 in 1912, and 
22 in 1913. The demurrage bureaus 
in existence on Noy. 1, 1913, were the 
following: 


Virginia and West Virginia Demurrage 
Bureau. 

North Carolina Demurrage Bureau. 

Southeastern Demurrage Bureau. 

Alabama Demurrage and Storage Bu- 
reau, 

Tennessee Demurrage and Storage Bu- 
reau. 

East Tennessee Demurrage and Storage 
Bureau. 

Louisville Demurrage and Storage De- 
partment. 

Chicago Demurrage Bureau. 

Illinois and Iowa Demurrage Bureau. 

Wisconsin Demurrage Bureau. 

Lake Superior Car Service Association 

Northern Demurrage Bureau. 

Central Demurrage and Storage Bureau. 

Missouri Valley Demurrage and Storage 
Bureau. 

Western Demurrage Bureau, 

Colorado Demurrage Bureau. 

Intermountain Demurrage Bureau. 

Montana Demurrage Bureau. 

Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau. 

Pacific Northwest Demurrage Bureau, 

Canadian Car Service Bureau (British 
Columbia Branch), 

Canadian Freight Association, 


Accounts and Reports.—The uni- 
form accounting system for railroads 
having been practically completed, the 
attention of the Division of Accounts 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was turned to the accounting 
systems of other carriers coming 
under the Commission’s jurisdiction. 
Much progress has been made in pre- 
paring schedules for electric railways, 
express companies, sleeping car com- 
panies, telephone, telegraph and cable 
companies, and water carriers. The 
Goodrich Transit case which was men- 
tioned in the Year Boox for 1912 (p. 
548) enabled the Commission to pro- 


ceed with the system of accounts 
which had been enjoined since Dec. 
31, 1910. The completion of the ac- 
counting system for pipe lines was de- 
layed, pending the outcome of litiga- 
tion with respect to the Commission’s 
jurisdiction. 

Uniform Classification—In 1912 a 
number of the recommendations of 
the railways’ Uniform Classification 
Committee were adopted by the Offi- 
cial, Western and Southern Classifica- 
tion Committees. The new Official 
classification became effective March 
1, 1912, with substantially no objec- 
tions by shippers. The new Southern 
classification became effective in No- 
vember, 1912, after being protested by 
various commercial bodies and state 
commissions and after revision in 
accordance with recommendations by 
the Interstate’: Commerce .Commission. 
The new Western classification, how- 
ever, was so widely contested that it 
was suspended by the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission and resulted in an 
extensive formal decision. In this de- 
cision, handed down on Dec. 9, 1912 
(25 I. ©. ©. 442), the Commission has 
formulated various general principles 
which shall control in the future, 
especially in the matter of minimum 
carload weights and mixtures. Nu- 
merous individual ratings which had 
been contested, moreover, were consid- 
ered by the Commission, and the car- 
riers comprising the Western Classi- 
fication Committee were instructed to 
revise their classification accordingly. 
“The formal hearings of classification 
committees hereafter should be made 
public, after due notice to the in- 
terested parties, including state com- 
missions and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 

Freight Rates.—Since the year 1911 
when the so-called ‘“‘rate cases” were 
decided adversely to the railroads, * 
who at that time requested a general 
advance of 10 per cent. in freight 
rates, the carriers have been con- 
fronted by various disturbing cireum- 
stances. Though their tonnage and 
gross operating revenues have in- 
creased, two items of cost have in- 
creased so rapidly that the ratio of 
operating expenses to operating rev- 
enues has advanced somewhat and 
their net corporate income has de- 
clined absolutely as well as relatively. 
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The trunk line railways have conse- 
quently renewed their efforts to in- 
crease their freight rates, their plea 
being for an increase of five per cent. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is at present considering the request 
of the carriers, and the decision is 
awaited with keen interest. 

The two leading items of increased 
cost referred to are the increased 


wages paid to railway employees and | 


the increase in fixed charges. (1) In 
1912 the demands of the railway en- 
gineers being arbitrated under the 
provisions of the Erdman Act, the 
engineers were granted an increase in 
wages. Almost immediately follow- 
ing this increase the railway train- 
men, who had been granted an in- 
crease in 1910, renewed their de- 
mands for further increases, and after 
much wrangling the carriers and 
trainmen agreed to arbitration by a 
board of six, in accordance »vith the 
Newlands Act of July 15, 1913. This 
board in November granted a consid- 
erable increase in wages (see XVII. 
Labor). The full-crew requirement of 
various states has, moreover, tended 


to increase the pay-rolls of the car- | 


riers by requiring the employment 
in some instances of additional train- 
men. (2) <As_ stated above, there 
has been a steady increase in the 
volume of outstanding railroad se- 
curities, largely to supply construc- 
tion funds for use in building freight 
and passenger terminal facilities, ad- 
ditional trackage, freight yards, sid- 
ings and freight and passenger equip- 
ment. The resulting interest payments 
and other fixed charges have reduced 
the net income of the carriers. 

Aside from the increase in current 
expenses, the carriers in requesting a 
5 per cent. increase in freight rates 
plead the difficulty of raising further 
funds for improvement purposes. 
Though a portion of their increased 


capitalization consists of stock, the- 


dividends on which are not in the 
nature of fixed charges, the market 
for railroad stock is not limitless. 


Every decrease in net income makes | 


it more difficult to maintain their es- 
tablished dividends and to obtain ad- 
ditional funds for use in improving 
their service. Under present cireum- 


stances the carriers’ request for an) 


increase in rates, the railway employ- 
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ees’ request for increased wages, and 
the public demand for improved 
freight and passenger services are 
closely interrelated subjects. 

The average receipts per ton per 
mile as reported by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on July 1, 
was 0.743 cent in the fiscal 
year 1912, as compared with 0.757 
cent in 1911. The average receipts 
per passenger per mile were 1.985 
and 1.974 cents respectively. The 
average receipts per ton per mile and 
per passenger per mile for the rail- 
way system as a whole during the 
years 1900 to 1912 are shown in the 
following table: 


Receipts per | Receipts per 
YEAR Ton per Mile, | Passenger per 
cents Mile, cents 

OOO Vemaeccrae ses .729 2.003 
BOOB ics Sac nt . 766 1.962 
TQOG Ke canes .748 2.003 
TOOT sare Nfe cee 759 2.014 
1SOS 5 Oc. 754 1.937 
TOQOO Keene .763 1.928 
TOL aon. oes . 753 1.938 
LOUD c eesepc ton hay é 1.974 
1QID tn ee ces .743 1.985 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


The Commerce Court.—The present 
Congress has taken action to abolish 
the Commerce Court, which was es- 
tablished in the Federal Railway Act 
of June, 1910. The judges now com- 
prising the Commerce Court are to be 
assigned to duty as U. S. Circuit 
Court judges. The abolition of the 
Commerce Court throws the matter 
of Federal court review in railroad 
eases back to the regular U. S. Circuit 
Courts. Instead of review of the de- 
cisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by a central court, ap- 
peals will now be brought in the vari- 
ous circuit courts scattered through- 
out the country, as was done before 
the Commerce Court was created. 
(See also I, American History.) 

Mediation, Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act.—On July 15, 1913, the 
Newlands Arbitration Act was ap- 
proved. This statute replaces the 
Erdman Arbitration Act of 1898, re- 
lating to the mediation and arbitra- 
tion of railway labor disputes. The 
objection to the Erdman Act was that 
it practically placed the entire respon- 
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sibility of final decision upon one ar- 
bitrator. The arbitration board un- 
der the Erdman ‘Act consisted of one 
company representative, one repre- 
sentative of the company’s em- 
ployees, and a third supposedly 
neutral arbitrator. The arbitration 
board under the new act consists 
of three or six arbitrators, as the 
interested parties may desire. In 
ease a board of three is desired, each 
party selects one, and these select | 
a third, or if they fail to select the) 
third member within five days, the) 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 
created by the act, select him. In 
ease a board of six is chosen, each 
party selects two representatives and 
these select the other two members, 
or if they fail to do so within 15 
days, the two neutral members are) 
selected by the above-named board. 
Should either party refuse to agree 
to arbitration, the other party may | 
apply to the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation, consisting of a Commis- 
sioner of Mediation and Conciliation 


and two other officials of the Govern- | 


ment. This Board shall then en- 
deavor to bring about an amicable ad- 
justment through mediation and con- 
ciliation. In any case in which an 
interruption of traffic is imminent to 
the serious detriment of the public 
interest, the Board may offer its serv- 
ices without application by either 
party. The Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation, as duly appointed, con- 
sists of Judge W. L. Chambers (Com- 
missioner), Judge Martin A. Knapp, 
and G. W. Hanger. The dispute be- 
tween the eastern railways and their 
trainmen was arbitrated by a board 
of six, selected in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act. (See also 
XVII, Labor and Labor Legislation.) 

Physical Valuation. — An amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Act, | 
approved March 1, directed the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission to “in- 
vestigate, ascertain and report the 
value of every piece of property 
owned or used by all common carriers 
subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act.” The Act went into effect on 
May 1. The Commission appointed | 
the same day the following board of 
five engineers to assist in the forma- 
lation of a plan of procedure: R. A. 
Thompson, valuation expert, Califor- 


nia State Railroad Commission; W. 
D. Pence, chief engineer, Wisconsin 
Railroad and Tax Commission; J. S. 
Worley, consulting engineer, Kansas 
City, Mo.; H. M. Jones, consulting 
engineer, Nashville, Tenn.; and E. F. 
Wendt, engineer of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Late in the month a committee of 18 
railroad officials, chosen by the 55 
leading roads to promote codperation 
with the Commission, was admitted 
to the councils on preliminary or- 
ganization. Late in July the Com- 
mission reported that the work would 
oceupy five to seven years at an esti- 
mated annual cost of $1,921,500, and 
application was made for an immedi- 
ate appropriation of $1,500,000 for 
the organization, by the beginning of 
1914, of the corps of engineers re- 
quired to undertake the work. 
Physical valuations of one or more 
railroads have been made in a number 
of states. Massachusetts, New York, 
and Oregon have each valued lines 
for special purposes. Texas made a 
comprehensive valuation of ali rail- 
roads about 20 years ago. Ten states 
—California, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, Okla- 


| homa, South Dakota, Washington, and 


Wisconsin—have made within recent 
years, or have in progress, elaborate 
valuations of all railroads within their 
borders; of these states all but New 
Jersey and Michigan, which made 
their valuations solely for purposes 
of taxation, have sought in physical 
valuation a basis for rate making. 
The methods used by the states, how- 
ever, are diverse in detail, and while 
the valuations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will undoubtedly 
be widely used for purposes of taxa- 
tion and rate making, they are not 
likely to be approved except, perhaps, 
as to original costs. by all the states. 
(See also I, American History.) 


RULINGS OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


During the fiscal year 1912 the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission de- 
cided 640 formally instituted cases 
and dismissed 138 by stipulation or 
otherwise, a total of 778, as com- 
pared with 652 during the preceding 
year. Informal complaints to the 
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number of 6,550 were docketed during 
the year, orders were issued in 3,096 


special docket cases concerning refunds | 


denying relief from the long and 
short haul clause were issued, and 120 
cases of suspended tariffs were insti- 
tuted. 

Among the principal decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce © Commission 
since the 1912 issue of the YEAR 
Book are the following: 

1. The Express Company Case. See 
Erpress Companies, supra. 

2. The Classification Case. 
form Classification, supra. 

3. In the matter of the Investiga- 
tion and Suspension of Transconti- 
nental Rates, Westbound (26 I. C. 
C. Rept. 456). Following the amend- 
ment of the long and short haul 
clause of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and.the proceedings of the Com- 
mission regarding transcontinental 
rates which were reported in previous 
issues of the YEAR Book, the trans- 
continental roads filed tariffs in 
which it was proposed to increase 
many of the commodity rates to the 
Pacific terminals to or in excess of 
the rates to interior towns. The pro- 
posed increases were mainly, although 
not exclusively, on those commodities 
which are not actually or potentially 
affected by water competition. Upon 
complaint of the coast terminals these 
tariffs were suspended, but after hear- 
ings were held the contending parties 
met in informal conferences and by 
mutual concession adjusted most of 
the contested rates. In this decision 
the Commission adjusted those pro- 
posed rates which had not been mutu- 
ally accepted, finding most, although 
not all of them, to be not unreason- 
able, and declared the order of sus- 
pension to be vacated. (Decided 
March 10, 1913.) 

4. Investigation and Suspension of 
Commodity Rates Between Missouri 
River Points (28 I. C. C. Rept. 265) — 
The proposed increase in various com- 
modity rates between Missouri River 
points had been suspended upon com- 
plaint until May 1, 1913, and was 
later resuspended until Nov. 1, 1913. 
Later, however, after a conference 
between the contending parties held 
prior to the hearing before the Com- 
mission, it was mutually agreed that 
some of the present rates be contin- 


See Uni- 
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ued, that certain increases be modified, 
and that most of the remaining in- 
creases be allowed to stand. In this. 
decision the Commission adjusted the 
few rates which were not accepted in 
the conference, finding the proposed 
increases to be not unreasonable. A 
special point was made as regards the 
failure of the complainants to offer 
witnesses. It was held that “while 
the law casts upon the respondents 
the burden of showing that the in- 
creased rates are reasonable, it is 
but fair that parties at whose in- 
stance suspensions are ordered should 
present to the Commission all facts, 
circumstances, conditions, or reasons 
which, in their opinion, tend to show 
that the increases should be allowed.” 
(Decided Oct. 6, 1913.) 

5. Investigation of Advances in 
Rates by Carriers in Official Classifi- 
cation Territory (27 I. C. C. Rept. 
384).—The trunk-line railroads, feel- 
ing that circumstances have changed 
since the rate decision of February, 
1911, requested the Commission to re- 
open the case and to consider the rea- 
sonableness of a 5 per cent. increase 
in all freight rates. The Commission 
decided not formally to reopen the 
former rate case, but rather to insti- 
tute a general proceeding of investi- 
gation on its own motion with a view 
of determining the following matters: 

(a) Do the present rates of trans- 
portation yield to common carriers by 
railroad operating in official classifica- 
tion territory adequate revenues? 

(b) If not, what general course may 
carriers pursue to meet the situation? 

The findings of the Commission, 
which will follow the investigation 
now being made, will constitute the 
most important railway event since 
the adverse rate decision of two years 
ago. (Decided June 21, 1913.) 

6. The New England Investigation 
(27 I. ©. C. Rept. 560)—Owing to 
“persistent complaints touching rail- 
road conditions in New England, the 
most serious of which was against 
the freight service upon the Boston 
& Maine,” the Commission undertook 
an investigation. In a lengthy report 
the Commission stated, among other 
findings, the following: 

(a) Aside from matters of safet 
which were not considered, New Englan 
should be well satisfied upon the whole 


with the passenger service of the New 
Haven and the Boston & Maine lines. 
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(b) The freight service of the New 
Haven is inferior to what it should be, 
although fairly comparing with that in 
other sections where conditions are sub- 
stantially the same. The freight service 
upon the Boston & Maine Railroad dur- 
ing the period covered was extremely 
poor, and justified in a great measure 
the criticisms it received, but a very 
earnest attempt is being made to correct 
these conditions, which has already pro- 
duced results. 

(c) The local freight rates of New 
England are slightly higher than, but 
on the whole compare favorably with, 
the average in official classification terri- 
tory; they are lower than those in other 
parts of the country, except the Com- 
mission-made rates in certain states. 
The long-distance rates are lower from 
and to New England than from and to 
any other section. Its 
have been more favorable to the local 
traveling public than in any other por- 
tion of the United States. 

(d) The outside financial operations 


of the New Haven Company for the last | 


nine years have been wasteful in the 
extreme, and the methods by which 


those operations have been conducted | 


are unnecessarily involved and complex. 
While expenditure on its road and equip- 
ment has been with a free hand, there 


is nothing to show that it has not been | 


wisely made, and much to indicate that 


the result has fully justified the outlay. phis to New Orleans were sustained, 


The financial condition of this company 


ealls for careful consideration and pru-| I 
|intermediate points to New Orleans 


dent action, but gives no occasion for 
hysteria. 


The Commission pointed with dis- | 
favor to the holding of New England | 
railroads in steamships and trolley | 


lines, but expressed no opinion as to 
the New Haven-Boston & Maine mer- 
ger. 
the advisability of raising freight 
rates on the Boston & Maine, but the 
carrier was invited to present detailed 
data and such rate schedules as it 
may propose. This has been done, 


and the findings of the Commission | 


in the matter of rates are expected in 
the near future. 

The Commission expressed opinions 
on various phases of railroad regula- 
tion as follows: 


Every interstate railroad should be 
prohibited from expending money or in- 
eurring liability or acquiring property 
not* in the operation of its railroad or 
in the legitimate improvement, exten- 
sion, or development of that railroad. 

No interstate railroad should be per- 
mitted to lease or purchase any other 
railroad, nor to acquire the stocks or 
securities of any other railroad, nor to 
guarantee the same, directly or indi- 
rectly, without the approval of the 
Federal Government. 

No stocks or bonds should be Issued 
by an interstate railroad except for the 
purposes sanctioned in the two preced- 


No opinion was expressed as to} 


assenger fares | 


ing naragraphs and none should be its- 
sued without the approval of the Federal 
Government. 

7. Lake and Rail Class Rates from 
Pennsylvania and New York Points to 
St. Paul and Other Destinations (26 I. 
C. C. Rept. 669)—The proposed rate 
advances through Lake Superior ports 
were found not to have been justified. 
(Decided April 15, 1913.) 

8. Lake and Rail Rates from Cen- 
tral Freight Association and Trunk- 
Line Territory to Minneapolis and 
Other Points in the Northwest (26 I. 
C. C. Rept. 671).—The proposed rate 
advances were not sustained. (De- 
eided April 15, 1913.) 

9. Lumber from Louisiana to North 
Atlantic Points (26 I. C. C. Rept. 
186).—The proposed advances in rail- 
water-rail rates on cypress lumber 
were not sustained. (Decided Feb. 
4,.1913.) 

10. Lumber Rates from Memphis 
and Other Points, New Orleans, etc. 
(27 I. C. C. Rept. 471).—The proposed 
advances in lumber rates from Mem- 


but the request that the rates from 


be higher than the rates from Mem- 
phis was denied. The proposed ad- 
vances on rates on lumber shipped 
from various points other than Mem- 
phis were not sustained. (Decided 
June 16, 1913.) 

11. Commercial Club of the City of 
Duluth v. B. & O. Railroad Co. et al. 
(27 I. C. C. Rept. 639).—The Commis- 
sion declared the rail and lake class 
rates from points east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line to be unreasonable 
and prescribed reasonable rates for 
the future. It also disapproved the 
undue rate discriminations against 
towns adjacent to the twin cities, 
fourth-section violations, and evasions 
and manipulations growing out of the 
loose policing of transit privileges at 
Duluth. It denied, however, the re- 
quest that through rates to the North- 
west be broken at Duluth instead of 
at the twin cities. (Decided June 9, 
1913.) 

12. Coke Producers’ Association of 
the Connellsville Region v. B. & O. 
Railroad Co. et al. (27 I. C. C. Rept. 
125).—The rates on coke from the 
Connellsville region to Youngstown, 
Canton, Cleveland, Toledo, North 
Cornwall, Robensonia, Reading, Phila- 
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delphia, Baltimore, and Newark were 
held to be unreasonable per se. The 
present relationship of rates as be- 


tween the Connellsville and Fair- 
mount districts, however, was ap- 
proved by the Commission. (Decided 


May 29, 1913.) 

13. In the matter of the Investiga- 
tion of Alleged Irregularities and Dis- 
crepancies in the Weighing of Freight 


by Carriers (28° I. C. C. Rept. 7).—| 


After making an investigation of 
weighing and discovering many irreg- 
ularities, the Commission recom- 
mended that some Federal tribunal, 
perhaps the Commission, be given 
power: to fix the points at which track 
scales shall be installed; to prescribe 
the standard of such scales and their 
installation; to test or supervise the 
testing of such scales; and to super- 
vise their operation. (Decided June 
18, 1913.) 


LEADING COURT DECISIONS 


The Minnesota Rate Case—One of 
the most important Supreme Court 
decisions in recent years was the de- 
cision in the so-called Minnesota Rate 
Case of June 9, 1913 (33 Sup. 
Ct. Rept. 729). Various Minnesota 
freight rate statutes and Commission 
orders concerning only the rates on 
intrastate traffic had been contested 
on the ground that they practically 
compelled a change of interstate rates 
and thereby infringed upon the pow- 
ers of the Federal Government. The 
decision concerned the relative pow- 
ers of the Federal Government and 
the state over strictly intrastate 
freight rates. The Supreme Court 
ruled that the power of Congress over 
interstate commerce is preéminent 
and that Congress has the constitu- 
tional power to fix intrastate rates 
which are of such a nature that their 
change would in fact compel the 
change of interstate rates. It decid- 
ed, however, that since Congress had 
not seen fit to exercise this power, 
but on the contrary had expressly 
limited the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to interstate rates, the right 
of the legislature and the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission of Minne- 
sota to fix reasonable intrastate rates 
would not be disturbed by the courts. 
The exercise of Federal power over 
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intrastate rates to the exclusion of 
state power does not rest with the 
courts, but with Congress. In the 
matter of relative constitutional pow- 
er, therefore, the decision was a step 
toward increased Federal supervision, 
but in its immediate effect upon rates 
it was a victory for the state of Min- 
nesota, for its power to regulate re- 
mains intact unless Congress should 
in the future decide to exercise its 
superior Federal power. 

Aside from the constitutional issue 
of relative Federal and state power, 
the court in ruling on the particular 
rates which had been contested dis- 
cussed at length the general question 
of railroad valuation. Its findings on 
that issue may exert considerable in- 
fluence upon future valuations, wheth- 
er by the states or the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

The rates which had been fixed om 
the intrastate traffic of the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern railroads 
were upheld. Those fixed in case of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis were un- 
der present circumstances held to be 
confiscatory. 

Additional Rate Cases.—On June 
16, 1913, the Supreme Court rendered 
its decision in the various rate cases 
in which the state laws of Missouri, 
Oregon, Arkansas, and West Virginia 
were contested. Since the underlying 
principles were the same as in the 
Minnesota Rate Case, they were de- 
cided in the same manner. The con- 
tested rates were upheld, except that 
in the case of certain lines where their 


imposition would be confiscatory, they 


were suspended until the condition of 
the roads improves. (See also Ix, 
Law and Jurisprudence. ) 


STATE LEGISLATION 


Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
missions.—The year 1913 has been re- 
plete with railway legislation, for not 
only were there 42 state legislatures 
in session, but in many instances spe- 
cial attention was paid to the regula- 
tion of railways and other public 
utilities. The table of railway com- 
missions of former issues of the YEAR 
Book has been changed in many re- 
spects. At present the following states 
and territories have commissions of 
the types indicated: 
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STATE COMMISSIONS REGULATING RAILROADS 


Mandatory 


Wisconsin 


There are no longer any commissions 
with merely advisory powers, Penn- 
sylvania, the last state with such a 
commission, having adopted a public 
utilities commission. There are 18 
railroad commissions with mandatory 
powers, as compared with 24 in the 
preceding year, and four states con- 
tinue to have corporation commis- 
sions. The strength of the present 
tendency toward public utilities com- 
missions is shown in the increase in 
the number of states having such 
commissions, from 13 in 1912 to 22 
in 1913. Two territories, moreover, 
Hawaii and the District of Columbia, 
have adopted such commissions dur- 
ing the past year. The total number 
of state commissions increased from 
42 to 44. 

One of the most important enact- 
ments of the year was the Public 
Service Company Act, of Pennsylvania 
(Pa., 1913). Pennsylvana was the 
last of the great commercial states to 
ereate a railroad commission with 
mandatory powers, but when the step 
was finally taken, the statute was 
made far reaching and in full accord 
with recent legislation in other states. 
It brought within its scope not only 
railroads, but other public utilities. 
The Pennsylvania act applies to 27 
classes of corporations: railroads, 
canals, street-railway, freight-line, ex- 
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Advisory Public Utilities Corporation No Com- 
Powers Powers over Commissions Commissions mission 
Railroads } 
None Alabama Colorado Arizona Delaware 
Arkansas Connecticut North Carolina | New Mexico 
California District of Columbia | Oklahoma Utah 
Florida Georgia Virginia Wyoming 
lowa Hawaii 
Kentucky Idaho 
Louisiana Illinois 
Michigan Indiana 
Minnesota Kansas 
Missouri Maryland 
Mississippi Maine 
Nebraska Massachusetts 
Nevada Montana 
North Dakota New Jersey 
South Carolina New York | 
South Dakota New Hampshire 
Z Tennessee hio 
Texas Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 


press, baggage-transfer, pipe-line, fer- 
ry, common-carrier, sleeping-car, din- 
ing-car, tunnel, turnpike, bridge, 
wharf, inclined-plane, grain-elevator, 


telegraph, telephone, natural and arti- 


ficial gas, water, water-power, heat, 
refrigerating, and sewage. The Com- 
mission, which is appointive and con- 
sists of five members, has extensive 
powers. (1) It has the power, after 
investigation made on complaint or 
on its own initiative, to fix reasonable 
maximum rates, which include joint 
rates, classifications, track-storage 
charges, transfers, demurrage, the 
form of tariffs, and all rules and 
regulations affecting rates. To aid in 
giving effect to this rate-making pow- 
er, the statute contains the \ usual 
prohibition against unjust discrimina- 
tions and extortions, and the usual 
requirements that rates shall be pub- 
lished and filed and shall not be 
changed except after a notice of 30 
days, unless special permission to 
change them on shorter notice is ob- 
tained from the Commission. (2) The 
Commission has mandatory powers 
over the service rendered, with a view 
to assuring adequacy and safety. It 
is specifically given power to require 
the making of physical connections be- 
tween railways, telegraph lines or other 
utilities coming within the statute, 
and the establishing of through routes, 
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to adjust line schedules; to require 
the construction of switch connections 
with lateral lines or private side 
tracks, to establish reasonable stand- 
ards of service, and to require all 
needful repairs, alterations, improve- 
ments, and extensions of facilities and 
service. In order to promote safety, 
it is required that all accidents be 
immediately reported to the Commis- 
sion, which is given power to investi- 
gate their causes. It is given detailed 
powers in connection with the con- 
struction, guarding, or removal of 
grade crossings. (3) The companies 
are required at or before the time 
they issue stocks or bonds to file with 
the Commission a statement setting 
forth all pertinent facts in connection 
with their issue, including a statement 
of the price at which sold and the 
~ consideration received, whether money, 
property, or services, and of the pur- 
poses for which the funds will be used. 
The Commission is empowered to re- 
quire a full accounting and to ascer- 
tain whether the funds were used for 
the purposes set forth in the com- 
pany’s statement. In accordance with 
the recommendations of the National 
Securities Commission, the Pennsy]l- 
vania Commission is not given the 
power to prevent an issue of securities, 
if such issue complies with the laws 
of the state. (4) It is given the 
power to establish uniform accounting 
systems. (5) It may ascertain the 
value of the property of any public 
service company. (6) It has full 
power to require reports, the produc- 
tion of books and papers, the attend- 
ance of witnesses, and the giving of 
testimony. Appeals from the Com- 
mission are limited to one state court, 
the Court of Common Pleas of Dau- 
phin County. No new evidence shall 
be received on the hearing of the 
appeal, unless the court is convinced 
that evidence has been discovered 
which could not have been obtained 
for use at the hearings before the 
Commission. In such ease, moreover, 
the court may remand the proceedings 
back to the Commission. 

Another important statute is the law 
replacing the old Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission of Illinois with 
a Publie Utilities Commission (IIL, 
1913, p. 460). An appointive Com- 
mission of five members is given power 


to regulate the charges and services 
of all interstate carriers, telegraph, 
telephone, heating, lighting, refrigera- 
tion, power, electric, water, oil or gas 
pipe-line, warehousing, express, and 
wharfing companies. In addition to 
the usual powers over charges and 
Services, the Illinois Commission has 
the power to prevent or oppose stock 
and bond issues and consolidations, 
mergers, and intercorporate relation- 
ships, to determine a valuation of 
property, regulate car distribution, 
and to compel the construction of sid- 
ings and physical connections and the 
making of needed additions and im- 
provements to plant, equipment, and 
facilities. It may also prevent or 
approve the construction of new lines- 
or plants. It may investigate acci- 
dents, require the installation of safe- 
ty appliances, and regulate grade 
crossings, 

The state of Idaho adopted a Public 
Utilities Commission (Idaho, 1913, 
Ch. 61) with jurisdiction over rail- 
roads, street railways, express, dis- 
patch, sleeping-car, dining-car, draw- 
ing-room car, freight-line, refrigerator, 
oil-ear, stock-ear, fruit-car, car-loan- 
ing, car-renting, car-loading, and every 
other car corporation or person, and 
over pipe-line, gas, electric, telephone, 
telegraph, water-supply, navigation, 
wharfing, and warehouse companies, 
It is an appointive Commission of 
three members. Aside from the mat- 
ter of stock and bond issues, consol- 
idation, merger, and intercorporate 
relationships, its powers are similar 
to those of the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission. 

The newly created Publie Service 
Commission of West Virginia (W. Va., 
1913, Ch. 9) has jurisdiction over all 
common carriers, railroads, street rail- 
ways, express, sleeping-car, freight- 
line, car, tool, bridge, ferry, telegraph, 
telephone, pipe-line, gas, electric light- 
ing, heating or power companies. It 
is given wide powers over charges and 
services, although they are not so 
fully stated as in the Pennsylvania, 
Idaho, and Illinois statutes. The law 
requires the Commission to make a 
valuation of the property of public 
utilities. The Commission is, more- 
over, required to administer the West 
Virginia Workmen’s Compensation 
Fund, created during the last session 
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: ‘om legislature (W. Va., 1913, Ch. 

Statutes converting former railroad 
commissions into public utilities com- 
missions were enacted in Colorado, 
Maine, Indiana, Massachusetts, and 
Montana. These statutes are based 
largely upon those of New York and 
Wisconsin. Utilities commissions were 
likewise adopted in the District of Co- 
lumbia and Hawaii. Altogether, 10 
public utilities commissions were cre- 
ated in the sessions of 1913. The 
Oregon public utilities statute of 1911 
was referred to the voters by popular 
referendum and was approved. (See 
also XI, Public Services.) 

Freight Rate Acts.—In addition to 
the public utilities acts referred to 
above, several special laws were en- 
acted. In Florida a long and short 
haul clause was adopted (Fla., 1913, 
Ch. 6523). In Minnesota the law pro- 
hibiting unfair discriminations was 
redrafted (Minn., 1918, Ch. 90), and 
the Railroad Commission was empow- 
ered to make a schedule of maximum 
rates and establish joint through rates 
(Minn., 1913, Ch. 344). 

Passenger Fare Acts.—A two-cent 
fare law was adopted in Illinois (Ill1., 
1913, p. 508), and a two-cent fare 
law, applicable to railways with gross 
earnings equal to or greater than 
$1,200 a mile, was enacted in Minne- 
sota (Minn., 1918, Ch. 536). The 
Minnesota legislature also required 
railroads to issue family interchange- 
able mileage books (Minn., 1913, Ch. 
51). The Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission was given power to fix pas- 
senger fares (Okla., 1918, Ch. 130) 
and to adjust two-cent fare refunds 
(Okla., 1913, Ch. 248). A Connecti- 
eut statute prohibited the sale of spe- 
cial bargain or excursion tickets in the 
state on Sundays (Conn., 1913, p. 
1814). 

Safety Statutes.—In addition to the 
provisions in the various public utili- 
ties acts concerning accidents, grade 
crossings, safety appliances, and the 
like, numerous other laws concerning 
public safety were enacted. Laws 
regulating grade crossings were en- 
acted in Arkansas (Ark., 1913, pp. 
328, 1104), Kansas (Kan., 1913, pp. 
174-6), Maine (Me., 1913, P. 190), 
Minnesota (Minn., 1913, Ch. 78), Ne- 
braska (Neb., 1913, pp. 233, 265), 


New York (N. Y., 1913, Ch., 354, 425, 
744), and Washington (Wash., 1913, 
Ch. 30). 

Laws limiting the hours of labor of 
trainmen, telegraphers, and dispatch- 
ers were enacted in California (Cal., 
1913, p. 381), Nevada (Nev., 1913, 
Ch. 283), and New York (N. Y., 1913, 
Ch, 466), the last being an amendment 
to a former statute. 

Statutes regulating locomotive head- 
lights were enacted in California 
(Cal., 1918, p. 22), Florida (Fla., 
1913, Ch. 6526), Illinois (Ill. 1913, 


p. 506), Michigan (Mich., 1913, p. 
112), Minnesota (Minn., 1913, Ch. 
93), Nevada (Nev., 1913, p. 26), 


Nebraska (Neb., 1913, p. 499), and 
North Dakota (N. D., 1913, p. 376). 
An Arkansas statute requires rail- 
roads to build fences along their right 
of way (Ark., 1913, pp. 169, 1136). 
The Georgia legislature required the 
erection of signboards (Ga., 1913, p. 
114). An Illinois law provides for 
the appointment of inspectors who 
shall inspect automatic couplers, pow- 
er brakes, grab irons,’ surface and 
track conditions, the condition of train 
yards, and the sanitary condition of 
ears; they are also assigned to the 
investigation of accidents. A Kansas 
statute regulates the number of flag- 
nen (Kan., 1913, p. 482), another pen- 
alizes tampering with signals (Kan., 
1913, p. 433), and a third regulates 
switeh lights (Kan., 1913, p. 4384). 
Trespassing was prohibited in Rhode 
Island (R. I., 1913, p. 87) and Wash- 
ington (Wash., 1913, Ch. 128). De- 
railing devices were required by law 
in Texas (Tex., 1918, p . 334). 
Train-Crew Laws.—Statutes regu- 
lating the number of persons’ com- 
prising train or switching crews were 
enacted in Arkansas (Ark., 1913, p. 
211), California (Cal., 1913, p. 249), 
Connecticut (Conn., 1913, p. 1834), Ne- 
braska (Neb., 1913, p. 157), Nevada 
(Nev., 1913, p. 62), New York (N. Y., 
1913, Ch. 146), Missouri (approved 
April 16, 1913), Indiana (Ind., 1913, 
Ch. 215), Kansas (approved April 23, 
1913); Ohio (approved April 23, 
1913), Oregon (approved Feb. 25, 
1913), New Jersey (approved April 1, 
1913), New York (approved March 31, 
1913), and Wisconsin (Wis., 1913, Ch. 
63). Se numerous have these statutes 
become that they are an item of con- 
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siderable importance in railroad oper- 
ating costs. 

Miscellaneous Statutes. — Aside 
from provisions in the various public 
utilities statutes, special laws con- 
cerning physical valuation were en- 
acted “in California (Cal. 1913, p. 
683), Minnesota (Minn., 1913, Ch. 
125), and Washington (Wash., 1913, 
Ch. 182). In Delaware (Del., 1913, Ch. 
190) the contents of railroad reports 
to stockholders were fixed by law. 
The Florida Commission was author- 
ized to audit the accounts of railroads 
and express companies. The Commis- 
sion of North Dakota was empowered 
to fix uniform systems of accounts 
(N. D., 1913, p. 379). Laws requir- 
ing bulletins showing the arrival of 
trains were enacted in Kansas (Kan., 
1913, p. 433) and in Texas (Tex., 
1913, p. 350). Another Texas law re- 
quires dispatchers to keep the public 
informed as to train movements (Tex., 
1913, p. 318). Texas also enacted a re- 
vised reciprocal demurrage law (Tex., 
1913, Ch. 16). Laws regulating rail- 
road cabooses were enacted in New 
York (N. Y., 1913, Ch. 497) and Ne- 
braska (Neb., 1913, pp. 204, 626). The 
establishing of physical switch con- 
nections and sidings was the subject 
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of legislation in Michigan (Mich., 
1913, pp. 711, 742), Nebraska (Neb., 
1913, p. 337), and Florida (Fla., 1913, 
Ch. 6527). The Indiana legislature 
enacted a law prescribing the quali- 
fications of trainmen (Ind., 1913, Ch. 

43, 232). 

The Nebraska Commission was given 
power to fix the rates of telegraph 
companies (Neb., 1913, Ch. 62), the 
South Carolina Commission to regu- 
late interurban railways (S. C., 1913, 
p- 179), and the California Commis. 
sion to approve or prevent the eon- 
struction of wharves. A Connecticut 
statute provides that the Commission 
must be notified of all mer gers, disso- 
lutions, ete., of publie service com- 
panies (Conn., 1913, p. 1816). The \ 
Commission law of Florida was re- 
stated so as to make its meaning clear 
and to enhance the powers of the Com- 
mission (Fla., 1913, Ch. 6507). In 
West Virginia railroads were prohib- 
ited from consolidating, leasing, own- 
ing or holding stock in parallel or 
competing lines (W. Va., 1913, p. 
124). An amendment to the Minne- 
sota securities law prohibits issues of 
railroad stock at less than 90 per cent. 
of its par value (Minn., 1913, Ch. 
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Bridges.—Three large steel bridges 
are engaging the attention of engi- 
neers at present: the Hell Gate arch 
at New York City, the new Quebec 
bridge across the St. Lawrence, and 
a large cantilever across the harbor 
between Sydney and North Sydney, 
N.S. W. The Hell Gate arch, a part 
of the short-line railway making a 
track connection between the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at New York and 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford in New England (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p- 555), is the longest steel arch in 
the world, being 1,000 ft. in span, and 
is approached on either side by con- 
crete arch viaducts nearly three miles 
in total length. At the end of 1913 
the approaches were more than half 
completed and work was well along 
en the two enormous concrete abut- 
ments for the steel arch. Steel erec- 
tion will probably begin toward the 
end of 1914. 

The Quebee bridge across the St. 
Lawrence near Quebec, Canada, is to 
replace the one which collapsed dur- 
ing construction in August, 1907. It 
is of the same general type and span 
as the previous one, a_ 1,800-ft. 
clear span cantilever, but has been 
modified in design to correct the 
weaknesses displayed by its predeces- 
sor. This modification involves a 
wider and heavier steel framing, 
which required entire reconstruction 
of the piers. These piers were prac- 
tically completed during 1913, being 
sunk with very large compressed-air 
caisson cribs, and progress is being 
made on the fabrication of the steel 
work. Completion is still some years 
away. 

The Sydney bridge is to be a 1,600- 


ft. cantilever, being surpassed in span 
only by the Quebee and the Firth of 
Forth, Scotland, bridges. It was de- 
cided on during 1913 after a long 
controversy and successively reversed 
decisions in favor of a bridge, a tun- 
nel, and finally a bridge for the cross- 
ing. 

This question of the relative supe- 
riority of a bridge or a tunnel for a 
wide river crossing is under discus- 
sion also in connection with the Hud- 
son River at New York City. Com- 
missions in the states of New York 
and New Jersey have long been study- 
ing connection between Manhattan 
and the New Jersey shore. In 1913 
the New Jersey commission, as a re- 
sult of an investigation by consulting 
engineers, reported that it’ would be 
advisable to build a suspension bridge, 
having eye-bars and not cables as the 
suspending members, across the river 
between Fifty-eighth Street, Man- 
hattan, and Sixth Street, Weehawken, 
and two highway tunnels from Canal 
Street, Manhattan, to Twelfth Street, 
Jersey City. The bridge would have 
a span of 2,730 ft., by far the long- 
est in the world, and would cost, with 
land condemnation, about $42,000,- 
000; the tunnels would have an inte- 
rior diameter of 30 ft. and would cost 
about $11,000,000. Although there is 
no bridge crossing the Hudson south 
of Poughkeepsie, the high cost of this 
latest project makes its immediate 
consummation doubtful. 

At Memphis, Tenn., a second large 
cantilever bridge is being built across 
the Mississippi. It is to be 2,547 ft. 
long, and contains spans of 604, 621 
and 791 ft. Across the St. Lawrence 
near Montreal the old Canadian Pa- 
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eifie Lachine bridge has been replaced 
by a more modern and heavier struc- 
ture. 

Steel tridge design progresses slow- 
ly and no marked developments were 
evident during the year. In the mat- 
ter of bridge floors, however, a series 
of serious fires on wooden floors to 
bridges has drawn the attention of 
engineers to the high fire risk in- 
volved in such construction. The use 
of creosote to protect the wood 
against decay seems to increase the 
inflammability, and it is probable 
that the additional cost of fire pro- 
tection or of fire-proof floors will be 
in the future seriously considered. 

While no statistics are available, it 
is probable that more concrete bridges 
are being built each year, particularly 
for small spans and municipal struc- 
tures where esthetic considerations 
rule. The decidedly superior per- 
formance of the concrete over the 
steel bridges during the floods in the 
spring of 1913 in the middle west 
(see “Waterways,” infra) has meas- 
urably increased the confidence of the 
lay and engineering public in them. 
While this superiority is in part due 
to the fact that the steel bridges were 
on the average of longer service, it is 
largely a result of the greater mass 
of the concrete structures and their 
consequent’ greater resistance against 
the pressure of the floods. 

One of the longest concrete arches 
in the world is now under construc- 
tion at Langwies, Switzerland, on the 
Chur-Arosa Railway. It is to have a 
clear span of 315 ft. The record for 
span length is held by the Ponte del 
Risorgimento, across the Tiber at 
Rome, with a span of 328.1 ft. (A. Y. 
B., 1911, p. 688). 

Railway Construction.—The last of- 
ficial statistics give the aggregate 
mileage of railway tracks in the 
United States on July 1, 1912, as 
360,714 miles, of which 120,476 miles 
was extra trackage. This was an in- 
crease over the previous fiscal year 


of 8,928 miles of trackage, of which | 


3,167 miles represented yard tracks 
and sidings. Somewhat less than 
3,000 miles of new line was built in 
the fiscal year. In Canada, during 
the year ending June 30, 1912, 2,953 
additional miles of line were put in 
operaticn, 1,738 miles more were re- 
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ported ready for operation, and about 
10,000 miles were under construction. 
The total mileage in Canada, exclu- 
sive of sidings and extra trackage, is 
about 30,000 miles. 

The Commission appointed by Pres- 
ident Taft to examine into the trans- 
portation question in Alaska (A. Y. 
B., 1912, p. 556) reported on Jan. 20, 
1913. It recommended that two inde- 
pendent lines be constructed, one con- 
necting the Yukon and Tanana River 
Valleys with tidewater, by way of 
Cordova, Chitina, and Fairbanks, and 
the other running from Seward 
around Cook Inlet and connecting 
with the Kuskokwim and Sustina 
River systems. These two roads 
would connect tidewater with the ~ 
Bering River and Matanuska coal 
fields, the main object of the new 
systems. The plan involves 733 miles 
of new construction at an estimated 
cost of $35,000,000. (See I, Amer- 
ican History; and VIII, Alaska.) 

Railway Valuation—The Physical 
Valuation Act passed by Congress in 
February, involves one of the largest 
pieces of engineering work ever un- 
dertaken. . By this act, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is ordered to 
proceed to the valuation of the prop- 
erty of every common carrier sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction. For this 
work the Commission has appointed a 
Railway Valuation Board of five en- 
gineers and has started the organiza- 
tion of a bureau which will eventu- 
ally comprise five or six hundred em- 
ployees, mostly engineers. ‘To co- 
operate with the government practi- 
cally all the large railways have or- 
ganized valuation boards of their 
own. (See also I, American History ; 
and XXII, Railroads.) 

Railway Terminals.—The question 
of railway terminals is one that is 
seriously troubling both municipal 
and railway officials. With the enor- 
mous growth of railway travel and 
an awakening sense of civic beauty, 
reforms both in accommodation and in 
appearance have been demanded, so - 
that to-day the railway station, the 
“oate of the city,’ must be among the 
show places, and at the same time 
provided with sufficient trackage to 
insure easy movement of trains with- 
in and so located as to have easy ac- 
cess to local transit systems without, 
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‘The monumental stations of the last; Street subway connecting the Man- 


few years have been a decided drain hattan 


end ,of the Williamsburg 


on the resources of the railways, and | Bridge and the Municipal Building 


involve expenditures which cannot be 
directly paid for by increased earn- 
ings. 
become so fixed that it must be rec- 
ognized that the railways in the 
future will have to figure on large 


sums for stations, over above. the! 


amount required for purely utilitarian 
construction, though in some cases 
the responsibility of the city itself 
is being recognized and a certain pro- 
portion of the excess cost charged to 
artistic effect is being assumed by the 
city. In most cases, too, there is a 
reasonable’ conference between city 
and railway as to the design and lay- 
out of the terminals so as to insure 
the greatest service to both parties to 
the transaction. 

In Chicago such a conference is now 
in progress. There are six railway 
terminal stations in the city, for four 
of which plans for reconstruction 
have been made. 
city and certain civic societies have a 
city plan which includes plans for one 
or more large terminals replacing 
those already in use. The various 
interests to be served make the situ- 
ation very complicated. John F. 
Wallace, who was the first chief en- 
gineer of the Panama Canal, has been 
retained by the city to report on a 


feasible plan for terminal construc- | 


tion. The new Grand Central Station 
in New York City was opened to the 
public in February, and the Union 
Station at Kansas City, another very 
large project, toward the end of the 
year. \ 
Subways.—Construction on the new 


dual system of subways in New York | 


City has progressed favorably during 
the year. 
the work has been the freedom from 
street obstruction over the subway 
construction. The present subway, 
dug in the open for most of its length, 
so effectually closed the streets dur- 
ing construction that practically no 
business was done in them, but the 
new subways are being dug either in 
tunnel or under timber roofings form- 
ing the street surface, with no 
nuisance except for the rough appear- 
ance of the streets and occasional 
head houses. In 1913 the Center 


Nevertheless, precedents have) 
| 1914. 


In addition, the) 


A remarkable feature of | 


near City Hall Park was put in oper- 
ation. The Manhattan and Brooklyn 
Bridge connections will be made in 
(See also “Tunnels,” infra.) 

In Chicago a Harbor and Subway 
Commission has under consideration 
a system of municipally owned sub- 
ways. The commission was organ- 
ized in December, 1911, but up to the 
present its activities have covered 
preliminary plans only. Iv is stated 
that there is no prospect of con- 
struction work until after April, 
1914, when a referendum vote is to 
be taken on alternative systems, one 
a limited down-town system to cost 
about $17,000,000, the other a com- 
prehensive city-wide system to cost 
about $70,000,000. 

A comprehensive subway system 
has been planned for Philadelphia to 
supplement the present Market Street 
line. This includes a Broad Street 
line, north and south, a terminal loop 
in the heart of the city, and elevated 
connections northeast and southwest. 
The cost of construction is estimated 
at $30,000,000 and the cost of equip- 
ment at $8,000,000. Enabling legis- 
lation is being sought. 

Three subways or extensions are 
now under construction in Boston: 
the Boylston Street line under Boyl- 
ston Street from Commonwealth 
Avenue and Beacon Street to the 
Park Street terminal, 1? miles; the 
Dorchester tunnel, a continuation of 
the Cambridge subway, which will 
furnish a through line from Harvard 
Square to Andrew Square, 2.1 miles; 
and the East Boston tunnel extention, 
4% mile. Their total cost will be 
about 153 millions and their comple- 
tion is some years away. 

In Pittsburgh an ordinance grant- 
ing a franchise to build a subway sys- 
tem was passed by the City Council 
on Feb. 7, 1913, but was vetoed by 


the Mayor. No further action has 
been taken. (See also XI, Public 
Services.) 


Tunnels.— The usual number of 
railway tunnels were driven during 
the past year, with no especial im- 
provements or innovations in method. 
One novelty was brought out by 
John F. O’Rourke, a New York con- 
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tractor, in the way of a concrete 1912, p. 557), an American monthly 
block lining for rock tunnels. These| record for fast driving of a heading 
blocks, which are cast in a yard, are|in hard rock was made. In May, 
interlocking and are placed in the| 1913, 810 ft. of 8- by 12-ft. heading 


heading as it is blasted out, as a 
self-supporting arched lining, which | 
at the same time takes the place of 
the usual timbering to hold the loose 
rock and acts as a final lining to 
the tunnel. 

In driving the Mount Royal tunnel 


was driven in 31 days. The follow- 
ing tabie gives the distances and yard- 
age for the record month in the four 
record hard-rock tunnel operations; 
the Astoria gas tunnel {see infra) 
leads in yardage, but on account of 
its large section, 163 by 18 ft, has 


for the Canadian Northern Railway 
under the city of Montreal (A. Y. B, 


not a record distance driven in any 
one month. 


| AVERAGE PROGRESS 


| 5 | PER Day mx Monthly 
Name anp Location | gorse Nature Recorp Monts Progress, 
7 |Feet Single 
| Lineal Feet | Cubic Yanks) - 
Loetschberg (Switzerland)...| 6iby10 | Railway | 32.6 79 1,013 
Mount Royal (Montreal) __. | 8 by 12 Railway | 26 93 810 
Astoria (New York).........|162by 18 | Gas service | 17 100 | 527 


Laramie Poudre (Colorado)..| 7} by 93] Irrigation | 21.0 56 653 


In the construction of the Lexing- 
ton Avenue subway in New York 
City, the crossing under the Harlem 
River was made in 1913 by the 
method made famous in the Detroit 
River tunnel (A. Y. B., 1911, p. 690). 
In the Harlem River crossing a tunnel 
1,190 ft. long was made by floating 


out to place and then sinking succes- | 


sively five steel frames. each about 
220 ft. long and shaped to conform 
to the four-track tunnel section. 
When these frames were bedded in 
trenches dredged in the river bottom, 
they were filled to proper shape with 
concrete deposited under water 
through long pipes called “tr@mies.” 
Two tunnels were driven under the 
East River at New York City dur- 
ing 1913, one for the service pipes 
of the Consolidated Gas Co., at 132d 


-Street, and the other for the new 


water supply distribution to Brooklyn 
at Delancey Street. In Baltimore 
a water tunnel rivaling in size the 
largest railway tunnels was driven 
for 1,200 ft. to carry the waters of 
Jones’ Falls, which along the rest of 
its course was covered by a concrete 
roof, both to provide a new low-grade 
street and to cover up an offensive 
stream; this tunnel is about 28 ft. 
in diameter and was driven through 
hard rock. 


|ing violence. 
| the rain was continuous over the en- 


by the City of Denver, Col., and the 
Denver & Salt Lake Railroad calling 
for the construction of the so-called 
Moffat tunnel near the city. The 
contract is unique in that the city 
furnishes $3,000,000 of the $4,500.- 
000 required to build the tunnel and 
|is to acquire ownership in 50 years. 
Waterways.—During the last week 
|in March and the first two weeks in 
| April the Ohio River Valley was sub- 
| jected to the most severe floods in the 
| history of the region, with resulting 
damages far in excess of any similar 
| flood losses in the United States. The 
| peculiar severity was due not only 
| to the extremely high water that pre- 
vailed, but to the extent of the fiood- 
ed area, the concentration of the pop- 
| ulation and the high character of the 
| improvements. 

The winter of 1912 was exception- 
|ally open and frequent rains thorough- 
|ly saturated the ground so that by 
spring the run-off to water courses 
| was much greater than in ordimary 
| seasons, when the ground, opening up 
| after the winter frost, can soak up 
|Iany inches of rainfall before heavy 


‘run-off begins. On March 23 a heavy 


| Tain started in the Mississippi Valley 
| and proceeded eastward with inmcreas- 
i From March 24 to 26 


On Oct. 5 the contract was signed! tire region from the Great Lakes 
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to the Ohio River, an area of 150,000 
sq. miles, and averaged a total of 5 
in., with isolated records of from 9 
to 11 in. total for the three days. This 
mass of water passed into the water 
courses, which were unable to contain 
it, with the consequent floods over 
entire flood plains of the rivers last- 
ing for at least 10 days. The flood 
passed down the Ohio, reaching a 
maximum at Cincinnati on April 1 
and at Cairo on April 4. Here it 
encountered a slightly abnormal flood 
condition in the Mississippi, and 
brought that river to a flood height 
equal to the record floods of 1912 


(A. Y. B., 1912, pp. 267, 447, 558) ; | 


because of the superior levee system, 
however, the damage to lands along 
the Mississippi was less than in the 
preceding year. The flood passed New 
Orleans on April 30, 35 days after 
the record rainfall in the Ohio val- 
ley. 

The rainfall was also heavy over 
northern New York state, with re- 
sulting floods along the Genesee, 
Mohawk and upper Hudson Rivers. 
particularly at Rochester, Troy and 
Albany. Practically every city and 
town on a water course in eastern 
Indiana, Ohio, northern West Vir- 
gina and northern New York was 
subjected to high water reaching well 
up into the city streets. The im- 
mediate result of such high water was 
to put out of service the street-car 
lines, gas and electric companies, 
power houses, and water and sewer 
services. As the water rose and ac- 


“quired velocity and force, it tore 


out railway embankments, destroyed 
bridges, buildings, river walls, and, 
in the few cases where they existed, 
levees. The floods differed from the 
ordinary river floods in that they rose 


in many cases to the very center of | 


the city, instead of merely to the 
river-edge streets, which as a rule 
are not occupied by very pretentious 
buildings. Considering the extent of 
the flooded area and the character of 
the country flooded, the loss of life 
-was very low, but the property loss 
ran into the hundreds of millions. 
An estimate by the U. S. Geological 
Survey placed the loss of life at 415, 
and the property loss at $180,000,000. 
The cities suffering the greatest dam- 
age were Dayton, Columbus, Zanes- 
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ville, Piqua, Hamilton, Marietta and 
Middletown in Ohio, and Indianapolis, 
Terre Haute and Lafayette in Indiana. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the primary cause of the flood was the 
unprecedented rainfall over so large 
an area. Without it no flood could 
have occurred and to prevent it is be- 
yond human ability. It is extremely 
doubtful if any,of the popularly ad- 


| vertised methods of flood control, 


such as reservoirs, channel deepening 
or reforestation could have prevented 
a record flood. On the other hand 
all of these measures would have 
served to reduce the height of the flow 
and the extent of the damage. 

To a large extent each community 
controlled its own water front and 
channel, which latter in most in- 
stances was contracted to the smallest 
dimensions possible, in order to gain 
valuable land. This contraction, in- 
creased by low-clearance bridges, di- 
minished the flow area, so that it 
became totally incapable of caring 
for the high water. The remedy 
seems to be in some rational control 
of the water courses of the country, 
so that the river regulation in each 
community may be controlled in ac- 
cordance with a comprehensive plan 
covering the entire drainage area. 
Such a scheme was fathered in Con- 
gress in 1913 by Senator Newlands 
of Nevada, but his bill was alto- 
gether too ambitious in its scope 
(appropriating $60,000,000 annually) 
and failed of passage. There is a 
probability, however, that some action 
will be taken toward providing a na- 
tional commission to investigate and 
report on a feasible system of flood 
control, that will not only solve the 
engineering difficulties, but also the 
nearly insurmountable constitutional 
difficulties of national interference in 
what has hitherto been considered a 
local matter. Both the Corps of En- 
gineers of the U. S. Army and the 
U. S. Geological Survey are engaged 
in a study of the flood situation and 
both have issued reports on the Ohio 
Valley floods. 
cities have vigorously prosecuted 
flood-relief plans, but most of them 
have devoted their energies to re- 
building. All engineers who have 
studied the problem assert, however, 
that the peculiar meteorological con- 
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ditions that produced the 1913 flood 
are apt to recur at any time. 

The year’s progress in river im- 
provement and on public and private 
canal projects is reviewed in Depart- 
ment X, Waterways. 

Harbors—A renewed interest in 
harbor construction is noticeable in 
most of the lake and ocean cities of 
the United States. In New York the 
Secretary of War sustained the army 
engineers’ objection to extending the 
pier-head line so as to accommodate 
the new 1,000-ft. liners, such as the 
Imperator, which made its maiden 
voyage in June, 1913, but allowed a 
temporary extension to that length, 
pending the construction of 1,000-ft. 
piers in the North River. One such 
pier was authorized by the city, and 
construction is to begin at once. The 
general plan for improving the har- 
bor is still in the hands of the city 
Officials, but is not developing very 
rapidly. Boston, Mass., and Halifax, 


N. S., on the contrary, are vigorously | 


prosecuting definite schemes for port 
improvement. 

In Chicago a new commission, with 
a $5,000,000 appropriation, is work- 
ing on a new outer harbor and piers, 
and in Toronto a combination of 
Dominion and municipal interests is 
engaged in a $19,000,000 reclamation 
of harbor and piers. Along the Pa- 
cific Coast the prospective business 
from the Panama Canal has led near- 
ly every seaport into a scramble for 
harbor superiority. San Diego, Los 
Angeles (with its port 20 miles from 


the city), San Francisco, Richmond | 


(in San Francisco Bay), Portland, 
Seattle and Vancouver are all spend- 
ing large sums in port improvement. 

Dry Docks.—During 1913 the Glad- 
stone Dock, the largest dry dock in 


the world, was completed at Liverpool, | 


England, and two more of about equal 
size projected, one on the St. Law- 


rence at Levis, opposite Quebec, and | 


one at Boston. The dimensions of the 
three follow, in feet: 


Location | Length | Width | Depth 
—= 
Devise: oes 1,150 120 45 
BORtOR dieters 1,160 120 45 
Liverpool....... 1,020 120 46 


‘ 


The Pearl Harbor Dry Dock, now 
under construction for the U. S. Navy, 
near Honolulu, H. I., was wrecked 
during construction on Feb. 17, 1913. 
The concrete foundation of the dock 
was being laid in a coffer-dam under 
water. When it reached a depth of 
8 ft., one-half of its proposed final 
depth, the dam was pumped out, but 
the under-pressure was so great as 
to push up the whole concrete bottom 
and destroy most of the work done. 
Official and expert examinations have 
been made, but no report as to future 
construction has been officially an- 
nounced. 

Water Supply.—The new water sup- 
ply for Los Angeles was dedicated 
in 1913, although it is not expected 
that the city can draw upon the sup- 
ply until the summer of 1914, owing 
to delays in connecting the trunk lines 
in the city (see Engineering News, 
June 19, 1912). The Los Angeles 
aqueduct will bring mountain water 
from the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
260 miles away, across deserts and 
through mountains in sufficient quan- 
tity to supply a city of 2,000,000 in- 
habitants. It is a gravity system 
throughout, no pumping plant being 
required. It is designed to deliver 
258,000,000 gal. net every 24 hours 
into reservoirs about 1,000 ft. above 
the city. The water-supply system 
consists of 98 miles of covered con- 
crete conduits, 40 miles of uncovered 
conduits, 21 miles of open canal, 12 
miles of inverted siphons, 43 miles 
of tunnel 10 to 13 ft. in diameter, 
four reservoirs each capable of con- 
taining three months’ supply,. and 
several miles of distribution mains. 
The water power will "be utilized in 
its descent of several thousand feet, 
producing about 120,000 h.p., which 
will be used for the city’s light and 
power, the excess being sold to liqui- 
date the bonds and interest of the 
construction. 

The new Catskill system for New 
York City is rapidly approaching 
completion and should be in service 
inside of another year. A mechanical 
filtration plant has been designed 
for this system and bids for its con- 
struction were opened in 1913, but 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, as a result of a campaign 
against the filters by various civie 
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. Pittsburgh, Pa., Washington, D. C., 


associations which urged that filtra- 
tion is unnecessary and that the con- 
tracts and plans are both faulty, 
voted on May 22 to rescind the au- 
thorization of the construction. This 
action was remarkable, first, because 
the same Board has successively voted 
to design and construct the filtration 
system, and, secondly, because until 
the summer of 1913 every engineer 
connected with the project has urged 
the necessity of filters and approved 
the designs accepted. (Engineering 
News, May 22, 1912.) 

In 1913 Congress passed a bill au- 


thorizing the city of San Francisco | 


to utilize the headwaters of the Tuo- 
lumne River in the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley, Yosemite National Park, as a 
storage reservoir for a new municipal 


\ water supply to supplement the pres- 


ent privately owned supply, which it 
is expected will be bought by the city. 
The new supply will be a gravity sys- 
tem of 400,000,000 gal. per day car- 
ried through 124 miles of aqueduct to 
the city. The bill was fought by the 
private water companies, by certain 
irrigation interests which claimed that 
their water supply would be dam- 


aged, and by various citizens, best | 


classed under the generic term “nature 


material utilization of national do- 
main. The House of Representatives, 
however, passed the bill on Sept. 3, 
and the Senate on Dec. 6; it was 
signed by the President on Dec. 19. 
(See also X, Public Lands.) 

Water Purification—The purifica- 


tion of water supplies is being adopted | 


by a rapidly growing number of 
American cities. It is estimated by 
the committee on water purification 
of the American Public Health As- 
sociation that 13,290,000 people in 
the United States were supplied with 
filtered water in 1913. The corre 
sponding figures for 1900 were 1,860,- 
000 and for 1880, 30,000, while in 
1870 there were no systems of water 
purification in operation. During the 
period 1904-13, the following cities 
of over 100,000 population were 
ed with works for supply- 
tered water: Philadelphia, Pa., 


Indianapolis, Ind., Providence, R. L, 
Cincinnati, 
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Columbus, O., Toledo, O., Atlanta, Ga., 
Birmingham, Ala., Scranton, Pa.. 
New York City (partial), Minneap- 
olis, Minn., and Grand Rapids, Mich. 
During 1913 a number of cities in 
the United States have either placed 
contracts for or have been serious- 
ly considering filtration plants, the 
principal projects being those of New 
York City (see “Water Supply,” 
supra), Hartford, Conn., Baltimore, 
Md., St. Louis, Mo., Trenton, N. J.. 
Brie, Pa., Decatur, Ill., Dallas, Tex., 
Akron, O., Quincy, Ill., Evanston, 
Tll., and New Brunswick, N. J. In 
addition to these the question has 
been agitated at numerous other 
places, notably in Cleveland. 

In this country there seems to 
be a trend away from the slow sand 
filter, which has been the most popu- 
lar both in the United States and in 
Europe for public water purification, 
toward the mechanical filter plant. 
The latter requires the use of chemi- 
cals, which has led to an unwarranted 
opposition to its use particularly in 
medical circles, in spite of the fact 
that there has never been advanced 
any proof that the chemicals used 
are dangerous to health. The mechan- 


}ical filter is superior to the slow 
lovers,” who protested against this | 


sand filter because it requires a 
smaller area, is much freer from clean- 
ing difficulties, and is applicable, 
without preliminary treatment, to 
turbid and colored waters. In this 
latter respect, the slow sand filter 
has been deficient; in some cities, 
notably Washington, it has been found 
necessary to resort to a chemical 
clarification treatment of the turbid 
water preliminary to sand filtration. 

The hypochlorite of lime treatment 
of water as a preliminary and rapid 
sterilization method is still being suc- 
cessfully used in many cities. A 
new development is the use of liquid 
chlorine, chlorine being the active 
agent in the hypochlorite application. 
This liquid chlorine, made by liquefy- 
ing chlorine gas, is bought in steel 
cylinders and applied to the water 
supply combined with a spray of 
water. It has the recommendation of 
simplicity and low cost. (See also 
XXVI, Sanitary Chemistry.) 

Sewage Disposal.— Engineers con- 


O., New Orleans, La.,| tinue to insist on a rational interpre- 


Hackensack, ete., N. J., Louisville, Ky.,| tation of the necessity of sewage puri- 
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fication as against the view advanced 
by some enthusiasts who urge com- 
plete purification of sewage before be- 
ing placed in a water course. The en- 
gineering view, briefly stated, is that 
when dilution is sufficient (stand- 
ards of sufficient dilution have been 
fixed), 
sary and that freedom from nuisance 
and offense to nose and eyes is the 
ultimate standard for sewage disposal ; 
the burden of health defense against 
sewage pollution is on water purifi- 
cation. 
sewage purification or sewage con- 
struction have appeared during the 
year, nor any extraordinary project 
begun or completed. 

Secretary of War Stimson, on Jan. 
8, 1913, refused to allow the city of 
Chicago to increase the amount of 
water now drawn from Lake Michi- 
gan to carry its sewage through the 
Chicago Drainage Canal to the Mis- 
sissippi, on the ground that this ad- 
ditional draft on the lake would re- 
duce the levels of the Great Lakes 
sufficiently to hinder navigation. This 
decision, if upheld by the present Sec- 
retary, Congress and the courts, 
means that Chicago must proceed to 
the construction of one of the larg- 
est sewage disposal plants ever built. 
(See also XI, Public Services.) 

Roads.— The general subject of 
highways is treated on another page 
of this volume (see XI, Highways). 
As an engineering problem there is 
probably nothing that is of more in- 
terest to the profession to-day than 


the construction of roads to meet the}, 


severe traffic conditions imposed by 
the automobile. The rapid wear due 
to the rapidly moving passenger car 
and the destruction of fabric by the 
heavy automobile truck have resulted 
in a very high maintenance cost. The 
problem has therefore shifted from 
how to build a good road cheaply to 
how to build one that will not capi- 
talize for maintenance far in excess of 
original cost. At present the tendency 
seems to be toward hard roads, of cut 
stone, brick or concrete, instead of 
macadam roads of broken stone bound 
together by water or oil compounds 
and surfaced with other oil compounds. 
The latter type, although the accepted 
best type up to a few years ago, has 
been giving trouble in wearing. The 


no further treatment is neces- | 


No radical improvements in| 
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art of road building is-in a state of 
flux and no definite dicta can be laid 
down as to the best type of construc- 
tion. The only certainty is that an 
efficient system of road patrol and 
maintenance is of equal value with 
much money expended in first cost. 

Dams.—No record-breaking mason- 
ry dam was started or completed in 
1913, but good progress was made on 
the Arrowrock and Kensico dams 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 558.) In the for- 
mer, as well as in the Elephant Butte 
dam, a U. §S. Reclamation Service 
structure in Texas, a sand-cement is 
being used instead of the standard 
Portland cement (see “Cement,” in- 
fra). In Cassia County, Idaho, there 
was completed during 1913 one of the 
highest earth-filled dams in the world, 
in connection with the Twin Falls- 
Oakley irrigation system. This dam 
is 145 ft. high, 1,025 ft. long and 750 
ft. wide at the base. It was built 
by carrying earth from an adjacent 
borrow pit in belt conveyors and de- 
positing it in layers 6 in. thick. 
This is probably the highest earth 
dam in the world. For purposes of 
comparison it may be noted that the 
famous Gatun Dam at Panama is an 
earth dike 105 ft. high, 7,800 ft. long 
and 2,600 ft. wide at the base. The 
Twin Falls dam contains about 1,000,- 
000 cu. yd. of earth, while the Gatun 
Dam contains 21,000,000 cu. yd. 

The Spaulding, Cal., dam, a con- 
crete structure 305 ft. high, was near- 
ly completed during the year. It is 
a part of the South Yuba Power De- 
velopment. 

The Keokuk dam across the Mis- 
sissippi (A. Y. B., 1911, p. 692) was 


|completed during 1913 and the hy- 


dro-electric plant for which it fur- 
nishes water was formally opened on 
Aug. 26. 

Cement and Concrete.— While ce- 
ment concrete is centuries old, the 
comparatively recent application of 
steel to supply the tensile deficiency 
of the concrete has resulted in a 
remarkable growth in the use of both 
plain and reénforced concrete, so that 
no structural material is to-day re- 
ceiving such attention from the en- 
gineering profession. During 1913 the 
Joint Committee on Concrete and Re- 
enforced Concrete, a representative 
body from a number of technical so- 
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eieties, brought out its second report, 
a preliminary report having been pre- 
sented in 1909. This latest report is 
in effect a codification of the present 
technical knowledge regarding con- 
erete design and construction ‘and, 
while marked by a certain timidity 
on disputed points, it is generally ac- 
cepted as authoritative. 

In cement, the latest developments 
have been the adoption of sand-cement 
by the U.S. Reclamation Service for 
two of its large dams and a con- 
tinued interest in the “autoclave” 
test for consistency of volume. Sand- 
cement is made by grinding together 
to the fineness of Portland cement 
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equal volumes of silica sand and Port- 
land cement. Tests show it to be the 
equal in every way of Portland ce- 
ment and it is, of course, quite a 
little cheaper, especially where sand 
is available, cement high in price, and 
the work of sufficient size to warrant 
the construction of a grinding plant, 
all of which conditions hold in west- 
ern irrigation works. The “autoclave” 
test (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 561) is still 
under fire, particularly by the greater 
part of the cement manufacturers. 
It is expected that an investigation as 
to its merits will be taken up soon 
by the committee in charge of the 
standard tests for cement. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
T. COMMERFORD MARTIN 


Telegraphy.—In the older domain of 
wire service there is little to record. 
The relative stagnation of telegra- 
phy is indicated by the report of 


the British Postmaster General to the | 


effect that in the year 1912-13 the 


number of telegrams sent over the) 


government wires decreased by 667,- 
000, while the service showed a deficit 
of over $4,500,000. Previous deficits 
have been even heavier. Competition 


of the telephone and such systems as | 
that of the “petit bleu” pneumatic | 


tube letter in Paris, check telegraphic 
expansion, except in the cable, and 
that in turn suffers to some extent 
from wireless competition. 

Wireless Telegraphy.—This field has 
been one of extraordinary development 
and interest during the year. The 
passengers and crew of the Volturno, 
burned in mid-Atlantic in October, 
were nearly all saved through the 
summoning by wireless of a dozen 
relief steamships, and in November a 
similar rescue was made from the 
burning Balines. (See also XXII, 
Trade, Transportation and Communi- 
cation. ) 

During the four months following 
Dec. 13, 1912, when the new act to 
regulate wireless communication went 
into effect (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 57), 
no fewer than 3,407 licenses were 
issued for stations and operators. 
The U. S. Navy and the Department 
of Agriculture have established a 
wireless system of storm warnings 


and general weather forecasts covering 
48 hours. The Australian Govern- 
ment has taken over the Mawson 
wireless station at Macquarie Island, 
midway to the Antarctic region, as a 
permanent weather station, and the 
Argentine Government proposes to do 
as much with its meteorological bu- 
reau in the South Orkneys, a higher 
latitude than Macquarie Island. The 
expedition leaving New York for ex- 
ploration of the Arctic continent car- 
ried wireless apparatus with a range 
of 2,000 miles, and the Governments 
of the United States and Russia have 
worked out plans for wireless across 
the Bering Sea, completing the world 
circuit. The Falkland Islands in the 
South Atlantic have established wire- 
less communication with Montevideo, 


| Uruguay, a distance of 1,240 miles, 


instead of depending on a monthly 
mail to England. France and the 
United States have been working 
during the year between Arlington and 
Eiffel Tower, Paris, to determine the 
difference of longitude (see XXIV, 
Astronomy). The Northern Railroad 
of France is distributing time by 
wireless to Amiens, Boulogne, Rouen, 
etc., from the Eiffel Tower, but the 
superintendent of telegraphs of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
road has reported against wireless 
train dispatching. _The explosion of 
submarine mines has been carried to 
a distance of 15 miles by an Italian 
engineer, Uliyi. Wireless telephonic 
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communication is reported between, 


Berlin and Vienna, a distance of 355 
miles, and Professor Vanni of Rome, 
with a liquid microphone, has spoken 
with a military post in Tripoli, a dis- 
tance of 600 miles, where his voice 
was immediately recognized; a pho- 
nograph was also used to deliver the 
voice into the transmitter. Experi- 
ments are being made to communicate 
thus with Paris from Rome, a dis- 
tance of 730 miles. Two commissions 
in Europe are now studying wireless 
phenomena. 

Telephony.—Telephony proper has 
undergone considerable extension dur- 
ing the year, the most marked fea- 
ture in the United States being the 
close physical relation and interlock- 
ing of telegraphic and telephonic ser- 
vice. The Bell-Western Union sys- 
tem has been the subject of govern- 
mental inquiry, and the Wilson ad- 
ministration has been credited with 
the intention of taking over the whole 


telegraphic-telephonic plant now in| 


private hands. The results of nation- 
al ownership of telephones as shown in 
such cities as London and Paris ap- 
pear most unsatisfactory. In Berlin 
a lawy2r was fined $65 for slandering 
the post office because of his com- 
plaints, and in Paris a large number 
of the operators were detected as 
being in the pay of speculators, de- 
laying messages and giving news. A 
submarine telephone cable is to be 
laid from Holland to England, a dis- 
tance of 105 miles, at a joint cost 
of $3,000,000. One of the earliest 
forms of the telephone was the con- 
denser type, which was abandoned, 
but it has been taken up successfully 
in Germany by Ort and Rieger, who 
claim much clearer speech with it. 

Lighting.—Rapid advances have 
been made during the year in the in- 


candescent lamp, bringing it for the) 


first time in direct competition with 
the arc Jamp for economy and efficien- 
cy. The tungsten metallic filament 
has driven the carbon filament to the 
wall, and the latter is now disappear- 
ing from manufacture, tungsten gain- 
ing from 0.10 per cent. of the total 
American output in 1907 to 39.94 per 
cent. in 1912, and carbon falling from 
93.27 to 25.47 per cent. in the same 
period. The strength of the tungsten 
filaments has increased 300 per cent. 


‘a period of three years. 
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since 1908. At the Edison convention 
in September at Cooperstown, N. Y., 
incandescent lamps with chemical 
“vacuum getters,” such as nitrogen 


‘gas, were shown for the first time, 


having the record low consumption of 
0.5 watt per candle. Some of these 
lamps have already been introduced 
in street-lighting circuits in Phila- 
delphia, comparing’ favorably with 
arcs. In a Swiss city two streets of 
equal length were lighted with metal- 
lic-filament lamps, 500-c. p. lamps and / 
with are lamps of 10 amp. capacity, 
and the choice between them was left 
to 29 trolley-car motormen, of whom 
25 were in favor of the incandescent 
lamps. Owing to the improvements 
in tungsten lamps and their lower 
cost, several American central-station 
companies which hitherto charged for 


| them are now supplying them free to 


all customers. A great deal of street 
lighting in America is now being done 
with clastered tungsten lamps on low 
posts, especially in commercial dis- 
tricts, creating “white ways” for 
trade stimulation. Westminster Ab- 
bey, London, equipped temporarily 
with incandescent lamps for the coro- 
nations of Edward VII and George V, 
has now been given a fixed equipment 
of 50-watt metallic-filament lamps on 
250-volt circuits. 

For street lighting, however, the 
arc lamp in “flame” types of enriched 
carbons and mineral electrodes is 
holding its own, the most typical 
illustration being in Chicago, where 
the city has begun to install no fewer 
than 62,000, the work to extend over 
Several 
American cities have also adopted 
flame or luminous ares for the streets, 


;as at Baltimore, which has nearly 


400 distributed over 214 miles of 
streets in the business district; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Rochester, N. Y., Utica, 
N. Y., and New Haven, Conn. (See 
also XI, Public Services.) 

The year is also notable for im- 
provements in are searchlights, chiefly 
in Berlin, Germany. Vacuum tube 
vapor lamps have also been developed, 
particularly the neon tube, with pink 
light, of Claude, a French physicist, 
shown first in America in September. 
Another new type is the cadmium 
vapor lamp of Dr. Wolfke. It af- 
fords the red rays lacking in the 
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mereury-vapor lamp, and it is said, be placed the going into operation 


that a 3,800-c. p. tube has been pro- | 


duced which consumes only 620 watts. 
An interesting development of the 


year was the “cold, light” of Professor | 


Dussaud, of Paris, who with a sys-| 
| utilizes the full flow of the river at 


tem of mirrors and tungsten lamps 
fed intermittently in groups, dissi- 
pates the heat and intensifies the il- 
lumination. The physicist Branly 
stated before the Academy of Sciences 
that with 50 to 160 watts applied to 
16 lamns of 25 to 80 candles, Dussaud 
has obtained 250 to 800 candles of 
cold light for several hours. The 
Dussand lamps can also be “over- 
volted” two to four times above 
their normal rating, and their use is 


obvious in many places where great | 
luminosity is needed with safety, as_ 
_ for example in the illumination of 


motion-picture films, 

From the economic standpoint the 
most remarkable feature of the year 
has been the. gathering together in 
groups, or under one management, 
of large numbers of central-station 
plants in the United States. Two 


_ plans are in vogue at the moment, one 


that of gathering together utilities 
scattered all over the country under 
one administration; the other that 
of uniting in a single system plants 
in a large but contiguous area. Both 
plans make for economy and efficien- 
ey in management. During 1913, 
some 800 properties out of about 
5,000 were shown to be thus “syndi- 
cated,” and out of 1,159 communities 
in cities of 5,000 population or more, 
528 were receiving service from this 
kind of centralized management. 
The process of consolidation is active 
at the present moment. Its economic 
result in supplying large areas is 
shown by the Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., which in 1912 was serv- 
ing 87 communities from 49 separate 
plants. Now there are only eight 
plants and ‘there will be ultimately 
only four. In one area production 
eosts of electrical energy were low- 
ered from 7.08 to 2.8 cents per kw.- 
hr., consumption per capita increased 
from 40 to 85 kw.-hr., and the price 
to the public was reduced from 9.4 
to 7.7 cents per kw.-hr. 

Power Transmission.—The year was 
distinguished by many advances in 
this field, first among which should 


| 


| miles. 


of the huge plant of the Mississippi 
River Power Co., built at a cost of 
$25,000,000, with an initial rating 
of 150,000 h. p. and an ultimate 
capacity of 240,000 h. p. The plant 


Keokuk, Iowa, and transmits power 
as far as St. Louis, a distance of 140 


Co. has installed a new plant with 
the largest spillway dam in the world, 
200 ft. in total height, having a fall 
of 170 ft., and impounding a storage 
lake 23 miles long, averaging three- 
eighths of a mile in width. Each gen 
erator is connected to a waterwheel 
of 22,500 h. p., the largest ever built. 
These plants are typical of much 
new work in the United States, which 


|has been held back only by the govern- 
_ mental restrictions hitherto placed on 


water-power development. The Re- 
clamation Service has put in operation 
in Arizona, California, Colorado, and 
other western states, water-power 
plants aggregating 27,760 h. p., with 
a possible development of 400,000 h. p. 
The Pacifie Gas & Electric Co. of Cali- 
fornia has under construction plants 
that will total for the system 225,000 
h. p. when all are finished; a new 
double-tower transmission line is 118 
miles long, at 115,000 volts pressure, 
stepping down to 60,000 for the exist- 
ing distribution network. The highest 
voltage in practical operation during 
the year was 140,000, of the Au 
Sable Power Co. in Michigan; the 
highest proposed was 150,000, by the 
Pacifie Light & Power Corporation. 
The longest service was that of the 
San Joaquin, Cal., Light & Power Co. 
from the Sierra Nevadas, 300 miles. 
Much work has been done abroad. 
Units of 19,000 h. p. were put in 
operation to supply Rio de Janeiro 
from the River Lagos, 50 miles away. 
Construction has begun on a plant at 
Martigny, Canton Wallis, Switzer- 
land, of 15,000 h. p., with a fall of 
5,400 ft., the highest head in the 
world, only 30 cu. ft. of water per 
second being needed for the full 
capacity of the plant. The power 
of the famous Trolhiittan Falls in 
Sweden is to be carried to Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, a distance of 200 
miles, and the engineers have decided 
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to use direct current for the pur- 
pose, chiefly on account of using a 
submarine cable 3} miles long as 
one link in the system. In France 
the Rhone River is being utilized 
with a plant to transmit 24,000 kw. 
to Paris, a distance of 260 miles. The 
principal hydroelectric companies in 
France have combined with a total 
of 575,000 h. p., half of which is sold 
for light ard half for electrochemical 
and metallurgical purposes. The 
Prussian Government is carrying out 
a plan to utilize the power of the 
Weser over an area around Cassel, 
60 miles long and about 40 wide. 
Plans have been proposed for the 
further development of 150,000 \h. 
at the St. Lawrence, and the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand is fostering 
plans for the immediate use of the 
hitherto neglected water powers of 
that colony. Permission has been 
asked of the Norwegian authorities 
to create a system on the Aura and 
Lilledal rivers, with a dam 140 ft. 
high, developing 200,000 h. p. The 
utilization of the water powers of Fin- 
land by a Belgian syndicate with a 
capital of $6,000,000 has been taken up. 

Railways.—Extension of main-line 
electric railway work is going on 
rapidly, especially in the United 
States. The Long Island-Pennsylvania 
system has been put in operation 
along the north shore of Long Island 
for a distance of nearly 70 miles. 
The New York Central has widened 
its electric zone and put in commis- 
sion new locomotives making 60 miles 
an hour. The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford section from Stamford to 
New Haven, 38.5 miles, is about 
completed, as well as that from Provi- 
dence to Warren. The Great North- 
ern has planned 530 miles of electri- 
fied track in the Montana and North 
Dakota region, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound, 440 miles in 
the same vast territory. The Denver, 
Rio Grande & Western is to electrify 
114 miles in Utah. All this western 
work depends on hydroelectric cur- 
rent. The Norfolk & Western plans 
73 miles in the coal regions of West 
Virginia. The Pennsylvania has made 
plans for 73 miles from Philadelphia 
to Paoli, and there has been serious 
discussion of the main section, New 
York to Pittsburgh, 400 miles. The 
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New York main terminals are elec- 
trified, and also those of Detroit, Bal- 
timore, and other cities, and others. 
are proposed. In 1913 there were 
already 1,645 miles of electrified. 
steam railroad in the United States. 
The Canadian Pacific is to drive a 
tunnel through the Rockies 16 miles. 
long, to cost $14,000,000, which can 
of course be operated only electrically. 
Even the famous English Channel 
tunnel plan has been renewed because,. 
aside from political objections, elec- 
tricity makes it feasible. The Liétsch- 
berg Tunnel through the Alps was 
opened on June 20, with electric en- 
gines weighing 112 tons, the tunnel 


p-| being 9.07 miles and the line 43.47 


The electrification 
state lines from 


miles in length. 
of the Swedish 


| Kiruna to Riksgransen is nearly com- 


pleted and the Government plans also. 
making over the trunk lines Stock- 
holm-Malmo, Stockholm-Gothenburg, 
and Malmo-Gothenburg. The Swiss. 
state roads have put in operation 
new three-phase electric locomotives 
capable of working up to 2,800 h. p. 
at full speed and making 18 to 45. 
miles on hour. The suburban rail- 
road system of Paris is to be electri- 
fied in the western region, using 
direct current first from plants of 
100,000 h. p., but later with energy 
from the Rhone and probably as well 
from the Lens coalfields in northern 
France, 100 miles away. After tests 
of the single-phase system, the ad- 
ministrations of Prussia, Bavaria, and 
Baden have decided to adopt it for 
extensive new work, as well as for 
250 miles of double track in the 
suburbs of Berlin. Electric traction 
is also proposed for 100 miles from 
Leipzig to Magdeburg and 170 miles 
in Silesia. 

The subway systems of New York 
and Paris have been under extensive 
development, and a franchise has 
been granted in Naples, Italy, for a 
subway five miles long and with 15 
stations, largely underground. An- 
other new project is that for Constan- 
tinople, where a company with 
$5,000,000 capital has begun work 
on several miles of subway and is to 
build a new bridge for trolley lines 
over the Golden Horn. 

Storage-battery cars in the United 
States have made extraordinary ad- 
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vances during the year, and figures 
of October, 1913, showed 45 systems, 
with 280 cars. There are also sev- 
eral gas-electriec cars in service, as 
around Minneapolis,and on the Frisco 
lines, which now operate 14 such 
ears; and there are five cars on a 
105-mile line between Joplin, Mo., and 
Denison, Tex. 

Street-railway work in general has 
shown steady improvement, but no 
radical innovations. In the United 
States there has been a revival of the 


use of the side-entrance car and the. 


central-entrance type is more in evi- 
dence. The prepayment system seems 
to be in increasing vogue. One-man 
cars have come into service on many 
trolley lines, especially for light traf- 
fic on large systems. 
a further development in handling 


large bulks of freight and quantities | 


of express material, due incidentally 
to the new parcel post. 

Electric Automobiles——The use of 
electric automobiles has gained enor- 
mously during the year, but chiefly in 
the United States, owing to the active 
interest of urban central-station com- 


panies in such work, and particularly | 
|out into the street the odors of his 


for industrial purposes. The number 
of commercial vehicles rose from 2,500 
in 1908 to 30,000 at the beginning of 
1913. The pleasure car has, however, 
advanced pari passw in many cities. 
At the end of 1912, Denver, Col., had 
one electric pleasure vehicle for every 
217 inkabitants, which is 
closely by other cities. 


electric vehicles with storage batter- 
ies, one between New York and Chi- 
eago. One central-station company 
earned $150,000 from vehicle charging. 
The use of electricity with gasoline 
-automobiles has also gained wonder- 
fully for lighting, starting, ete., and 
even for warming up the steering 
wheel. Electrically refined steel has 
also been in_demand, and one English 
automobile “manufacturer has in- 
stalled a plant to make such castings 
of mild steel in his own factory. The 


authorities of Berlin have been eX> | 


perimenting hopefully with an electric 
eyele car for handling mail, and are 
using it. Such machines can trans- 
port 500 Ibs. at 18 miles an hour, 
the battery having a working radius 
of 40 miles on one charge. 


There has been 


rivaled | 
During the} 
year several long runs were made by | 
| be built in Paris at a cost of $40,000 
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Miscellaneous Applications. — Mis- 
cellaneous uses of electricity become 
so numerous and varied each year 
that a volume could not record them. 
A few items may be mentioned as 
typical. The world’s output of elec- 
trical steel rose from 47,689 tons in 
1909 to 125,510 in 1911 and is still 
advancing. The largest electric mine 
hoist in the world has been installed 
in a South African mine. With mo- 
tors requiring 7,000 h. p. during accel- 
eration, the plant takes 9,000 h. p. 
of current from the Victoria Falls. 
A company has been organized at 
Vancouver, B. C., to operate the huge 
sawmills electrically and use the saw- 
dust, now a waste product, for power 
generation. A number of the new 
French battleships have been equipped 
with an electric control for regular 
stoking of the boiler furnaces. Pop- 
lar, London, has had a favorable re- 
port from a committee of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute on its use of an 
electrolytic fluid from magnesium 
chloride for the sterilization of its 
municipal swimming baths. A _per- 
fumer in New Orleans has an electric 
fan sprayed for an atomizer to carry 


specialties. An electrician at Rotter- 
dam, Holland, has introduced a sys- 
tem of maturing cheese rapidly. 
Numerous advances have been made 
in electric heating and cooking appa- 
ratus, and London, England, now has 
restaurants where all food is elec- 
trically prepared and cooked. An 
electromagnet to use 250 h. p. is to 


for scientific research. Radio-activity 
continues a great field of new study, 
and practical uses outside medicine 
and surgery are growing, while 
sources of radium supply have ex- 
tended. Silk is being deélectrified in 
France by radium salts placed near 
each loom. X-ray moving pictures 
have been made successfully, and the 
ray is used for the inevitable detection 
of forgeries in checks and other docu- 
ments. New salts and fertilizers are 
being produced in Sweden from elec- 
trie furnace processes. At the Sani- 
tary Congress in London the electrical 
milking of cows was reported on 
favorably as a means of avoiding the 
infection of milk with pathogenic 
bacteria. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
CALvIn W. Rick and L. GOLDMERSTEIN 


Power Generation.—While no radi- 
eal changes have taken place in the 
field of power generation in 1913, cer- 
tain indications have appeared point- 
ing to the probability of impending 
changes, and possibly indicating that 
we are on the eve of introduction of 


new types of boilers, steam turbines, | 


and, very likely, machinery bridging 


the gap between the steam engine and ! 
,may be mentioned the Tesla turbi 


gas engine of to-day. 

The reciprocating steam engine is 
continuing to lose ground, in larger 
units to the steam turbine, and in 
smaller units to the small steam tur- 
bine and various kinds of gas and 
internal-combustion engines. On the 
other hand, the division of the field 
of power generation between the 
steam turbine and gas and oil en- 
gines appears as yet to be far from 
settled. In this country the forma- 
tion of three large special companies 
for the building of Diesel engines 
promises a more universal. introduc- 
tion of this economical type of prime 
mover, so popular in Europe. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that 
cheapness of coal on one hand and the 
high initial cost of the Diesel engine 
on the other will probably for a long 
time to come militate against as 
wide an adoption of this engine as 
in Europe. 

A considerable reaction is observed 
in the application of large gas en- 
gines, even where the gas can be had 


free as a by-product of another manu- 


facture, as in blast-furnace or chemi- 
cal works. It has been stated that, 
although thermodynamically more 
perfect than the steam engine, the 
gas engine in large sizes, say from 
5,000 h. p. up, is far too slow run- 
ning to be convenient for driving the 
modern high-speed apparatus, either 
electrical (generators) or mechanical 
(blowers). 

The indications seem to point that 
in the near future new and important 


elements will appear in the field of | 


power generation. On the one hand, 
the gas turbine may be considered an 
accomplished fact, even though it has 
not yet appeared on the market. The 
Holzwarth 1,000-h. p. unit has been 


built, tested, and runs. Just wh 
its efficiency is, is as yet somewh 
uncertain, but the fact that such 
large unit works with any appreciah 
efficiency at all is of great importan 
in itself. On the other hand, in t! 
field of steam-power generation, the 
have been of late also important d 
velopments, none of which, howevs 
came to a head in 1913. Of the 


(A. Y. B., 1911, p.. 705) and the Fe 
ranti steam gas turbine (see “Stea 
Engineering,” infra), the latter pro1 
ising to cut practically in two t! 
steam consumption per unit of pow 
generated. Of great importance al 
is the application to power generati 
of the Bone-Schnabel system of su 
face combustion (A. Y. B., 1912, 
706), with. which thorough tests a 
now being made both in this count: 
and in Europe, and which, it is e 
pected, may give a new lease on li 
to all forms of steam engines, wheth 
reciprocating or rotary. The gas-fir 
steam boiler is also a rather devior 
but promising way of combining t! 
advantages of a convenient form | 
power generation with the utilizati 
of an otherwise wasted valuable b 
product, especially important in vie 
of the growing introduction in th 
country of coke ovens with the reco 
ery of by-products. 

Sun Power.—In the search for ne 
sources of power, that great prir 
mover which may be considered t' 
material source of life on earth, sol 
heat, has been attracting more a1 
more attention both in this count: 
and abroad. In an address before t 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pen 
sylvania, James O. Handy has shovy 
that a surface of only 10,000 sq. ki 
receives in a year, calculating a wor 
ing day of only six hours, a quanti 
of heat corresponding to that pr 
duced by burning 3,500,000,000 to 
of coal, or more than three times t: 
annual production of coal. The fir 
practical attempt to utilize this tr 
mendous source of power has be 
made in Egypt, with a 100-h. 
pumping station driven by sun-heat: 
boilers, but the plant itself was bui 
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in Philadelphia, Pa. After three days’ 
successful running, the specially de- 

signed zine boilers, which gave per- 
fect satisfaction in the United States, 
proved to be unable to withstand the 
fierce heat of the Egyptian sun, and 
were replaced by cast-iron boilers. 
With coal at a price of $2.50 per ton, 
the sun-power plant could compete 
with it; when coal costs more, the sun- 
power plant is already the natural 
prime mover. It is also of interest to 
note the rapidity with which steam 
can be gotten up: starting at 6 A. M., 
they had steam at 6.15, but starting 
at noon, with cold water, they had 
steam in three minutes, 
better than a regular coal-fired boiler 
could do. 

' Steam Turbines.—In general, in or- 
der to effect the more economical 
generation of power, large units have 
been designed. In the field of steam- 
electric engineering turbo-alternators 
of 25,000 kw. in one unit are now 
under construction, under the personal 
supervision of Sir Charles A. Parsons, 

for the Edison Commonwealth Co. of 

Chicago. This turbine is being built 


abroad. In the latter part of the! 


year, however, the Interborough Co. 
of New York City has been able to 
order a 30,000-kw. turbine in this 
country, the American turbine having 
certain improvements over the pre- 
vious Furopean constructions. One 
of the features of this unit is its 
division into two turbine elements, 
the high-pressure element being a sin- 
gle-flow turbine operating at 1,500 
r. p. m., and the low-pressure ele- 
ment being a double-flow turbine 
operating at 750 r. p. m. The ma- 
chine is of the reaction type through- 
out, and comparatively low blade 
speeds are employed. While the 
scheme of employing two turbine 
elements having the steam passing 
serially through them has been fre- 
quently used in large turbines, it is 
new to employ high-pressure and low- 
pressure elements driving separate 
generators, each at a different syn- 
-chronous speed. This permits a solu- 
tion of some of the difficulties which 
have so far baffled the turbine de- 
signer, such as the necessity of deal- 
ing with comparatively minute vol- 
umes of steam at the high-pressure 
end, and enormous volumes at the 


which is, 
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low-pressure end; with the two por- 
tions running at different speeds, 
these volumes may be of course far 
more easily equalized. A still larger 
turbine, of about 35,000 kw., has been 
ordered, also from American manu- 
facturers, by the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co. 

The only steam turbine proposed 
lately and working on a novel prin- 
ciple is the Ferranti turbine, which, 
as some believe, may form the step- 
ping stone from the present day steam 
turbine to the pure gas turbine. To 
all intents and purposes, the Ferranti 
steam turbine is a gas turbine, only 
the gas is obtained not by explosion 
or combustion of a hydrocarbon, but 
by superheating steam beyond its 
eritical point, and maintaining it at 
the temperature of superheat. The 
steam is superheated internally, and 
after it has done work in the first 
stage, it is resuperheated before it 
enters the second stage, and so on 
until the steam leaves the machine at 
the exhaust pipe. A 5,000 h. p. 
machine has been running for some 
time, and it has been found that when 
working with two-thirds of the total 
load, seven lb. of steam gave a shaft 
horse-power-hour, but it is estimated 
that much better results would be 
obtained at full load. 

Hydraulic Engineering —A. similar 
condition exists in hydraulic engineer- 
ing; although no essentially new 
types of motors have been installed, 
we have come to the point where, 
given a mass of water that may be 
conveyed from one level to another 
lower one, we can obtain power from 
it, no matter how large the body of 
water or how high its head may be. 
The Keokuk hydroelectric plant on 
the Mississippi River with its 300,- 
000-h. p. output, and the Fully plant 
in Switzerland, using a head of over 
5,400 ft.. are sufficient. evidence of 
this fact. In the Keokuk plant a dif- 
ficult problem had to be solved. To 
develop economically 300,000 h. p. in 


a single plant on a comparatively low 
head, prime movers of special design 
are required, not only of unusually 
large size, but corresponding to the 
unusual conditions of operation. The 
best practice and knowledge of water 
turbines of the world have been drawn 
upon, and an efficiency of 86 per cent. 
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(Holyoke tests) obtained. Consider- 
ing that the usual efficiency varies 
between 75 and 80 per cent., this is 
justly claimed as a world’s record. 
The total generating equipment con- 
sists of 15 Francis-type turbines rated 
at’ a little over 10,000 h. p. each, with 
an overload rating of 13,000 h.p. The 
runner is 16 ft. 2 in. in outside diame- 
ter, and carries 20 blades, 6 ft. long 
by about 3 ft. wide. A single huge 
thrust bearing supports the entire 
weight of the revolving parts, some 
550,000 lbs., with two steady bearings 
below to hold the revolving parts in 
position. It is interesting to note 
that) notwithstanding the immense 
weight of the rotating parts, the 
workmanship is of such a high class 
that it is proposed to make an at- 
tempt to operate the thrust bearings 
without the high-pressure oil, using 
the rollers only. It may be men- 
tioned in this connection, to illustrate 
the huge size of the modern prime 
movers, that the power required to 
overcome the friction at the thrust 
bearings of the new turbine at the 
Chicago Edison Commonwealth Co. is 
stated to be equal to 400 h. p., enough 
to provide light for a small city. 

The problem that confronts the hy- 
draulic engineer now is the safety of 
the plant after it has been erected. 
One of the great dangers is the wa- 
ter hammer. This has been sev- 
eral times experimentally investigated 
both in this country and in Europe 
(the last investigation by the French 
Turbine Commission), but it was only 
very lately that complete theories of 
the water hammer could be formulated 
by Allievi and de Sparre, fully estab- 
lishing the propagation of the oscilla- 
tion waves in the water column con- 
tained in the conduit and defining the 
way they are affected by different 
diameters of the conduit. The investi- 
gations of Yarnall, De Keyser, Bauers- 
feld, Kaplan, and others have helped 
at the same time toward a fuller 
understanding of the measuring of the 
flow of water, and the action of 
hydraulie turbines. 

The Diesel Engine.—The most. sig- 
nificant’ fact in the development of 
internal - combustion engineering in 
the past year has been the introduc- 
tion of the Diesel engine for locomo- 
tive propulsion, and the continuation 
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of its use for large ocean-going 
freighters. So far one cannot assert 
that the thermo-locomotive, as the 
locomotive propelled by Diesel en- 
gines is coming to be called in Ger- 
many, kas been an unqualified suc- 
cess. The first thermal locomotive 
has been placed lately on the Berlin- 
Mansfield line, Germany. During the 
preliminary tests this locomotive de- 
veloped speeds up to 100 km. (62 
miles) per hour. No data as to fuel 
consumption and other particulars 
have bsen published as yet. From 
other sources (Hlektrische Kraftbe- 


| triebe und Bahnen, Feb. 4, 1913) it 


appears, however, that there are very 
serious difficulties in the way of 
building an efficient Diesel locomotive 
with direct drive. A large torque has 
to be effected at the start at slow 
speed, and this calls for larger dimen- 
sions of the engine than would other- 
wise be necessary or for an auxiliary 
compressed-air equipment; an auxili- 
ary engine for starting purposes, of 
about 250 h. p., is installed on the 
locomotive now under test. On the 
other hand, a Diesel-electrie locomo- 
tive, that is, with a Diesel engine 
driving an electric generator, the lat- 
ter supplying power to electric motors 
on the axles of the locomotive, has 
been lately tested on the Swedish 
State Railways (Hlektroteknisk Tids- 
skrift, May 5, 1913) and given com- 
plete satisfaction. While apparently 
more complicated in design, its oper- 
ation is made much easier owing to 
the intervention between the Diesel 
engine and the locomotive axle, both 
of which have fairly well fixed and 
not easily cobrdinable speeds of rota- 
tion of their own, of the perfectly 
flexible electric transmission, which 
plays here the same réle as in turbine- 
propelled vessels of the U. S. Jupiter 
type. The Diesel locomotive is of 
great importance for this country. 
While it will hardly be able, at least 
in the near future, to displace the 
steam locomotive for general traffic, 
it has a field of application of its 
own in the suburban and city-limit 
haulage of trains, where sanitary con- 
siderations make the operation of 
steam locomotives objectionable, while 
low density of traffic and possibly 
other local conditions prevent the elec- 
trification of the lines, as is the case 
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in the Chicago terminal limits and 
in some sections of New York City. 
That the Diesel engine generally is 
finding an ever-widening field of ap- 
plication is indirectly shown both by 
the fact that, as stated above, it is 
finally being built even in this country 
where the situation with respect to 
it is particularly unfavorable, as well 
as by the fact that the works of Bros. 
Sulzer, for many years known as 
steam-engine builders, have given ‘up 
first the building of reciprocating en- 
gines and in 1913 also that of their 
steam turbine, thus confining the en- 
tire activity of the plant to Diesel 
engines and Diesel-engined machinery. 
Among the latter, particular attention 
in 1913 was paid to fire-engine pumps, 
where the compactness of the Diesel 


engine, its simplicity of operation, and 


rapid starting are of advantage. In 
the construction of large Diesel engines 
there was no appreciable progress dur- 
ing the year, and while it has been 
several times announced that Krupp, 
Sulzer, and others in Europe have 
built experimental engines of 1,600 
and even 2,000 h. p. per cylinder, no 
such engines are as yet on the mar- 
ket, and no information is available 
as to the speed at which they will 
run, an important point because it 
determines what they will be able 
to drive direct, 

The Gasoline Engine.—In the field 
of the gasoline engine, there was com- 
paratively little progress achieved in 
1913, partly because the gasoline en- 
gine, of both stationary and vehicle 


types, has already reached a fairly} 


high state of perfection, and also be- 
cause the high cost of gasoline has 
turned the attention of inventors to- 


ward seeking some cheaper way of | 


generating power. 

Two solutions are offered so far. 
One is to find new fuel that will be 
cheaper than gasoline, and do the 
same and possibly better work. In 
the United States the Standard Oil 
Co. announced the introduction of 
“motor spirit,” a fuel somewhat 
cheaper than gasoline, expected to de- 
velop more power per gallon used 
but having the disadvantage of giving 
off an unpleasant smell. In Great 
Britain a Petrol Substitutes Joint 
Committee was formed and liberally 
subsidized by the Royal Automobile 
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Club, the Automobile Association, and 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers, 
and an announcement has been made 
by its secretary, Stenson Cooke, that 
a process has been discovered whereby 
40,000,000 gals. of a special motor 
spirit can be manufactured in Great 
Britain annually. In France success- 
ful attempts have been made to de- 
velop the naphthaline engine, where 
the main difficulty to overcome was 
the fact that naphthaline is a solid, 
and has to be melted and kept in that 
state before it can be injected into 
the engine cylinder. The engine has, 
therefore, to be started on gasoline 
and a special vaporizer is provided 
in which the naphthaline is melted 
and kept hot either by the action of 
exhaust gases or that of cooling water 
coming from the cylinder jacket. This 
necessarily makes the engine some- 
what more complicated, but it is com- 
pensated by the low cost of naphtha- 
line and the fact that it is perfectly 
safe to handle, as it is not explosive, 
little combustible when solid, and 
cannot be lost by leakage from a 
tank. 

The Kerosene Engine.— The other 
solution to cheapen the cost of power 
generation is to adapt the gasoline 
engine itself, so that it could burn a 
cheaper fuel, for example, kerosene. 
Since an engine when cold apparently 
cannot start on kerosene, a number 
of double carbureters have been placed 
on the market, especially in Great Brit- 
ain, which permit the engine to be 
started on gasoline and then switched 
on to the cheaper fuel. At the last 
Motor Boat Exhibition in Madison, 
Square Garden in New York a Bridge- 
port engine running on kerosene was 
exhibited, built in this country.! As 
a rule, serious trouble has been ex- 
perienced when using kerosene as a 
fuel owing to carbon deposits in the 
cylinders, which may, however, be 
due to imperfect combustion of the 
lubricant; during the year it was an- 
nounced that Prof. J. A. Moyer of the 
Pennsyivania State College is en- 
gaged in thorough tests of kerosene 
as fuel. The results of these tests 
have not yet been published. 

In one of the American carbureters 
most recently placed on the market 
the problem of giving the air and 
kerosene mixture the right composi- 
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tion, so as to avoid the formation of 
carbon deposits, is solved in a novel 
and ingenious manner. The heat for 


assisting in the vaporization of the | 


fuel is obtained from the atomized 
kerosene itself, as soon as the motor 
is started, and no previous heating is 
required. The kerosene is atomized 
when cold in the usual manner, by 
means of the suction of the motor, 


but the atomizer and air inlet are) 


on the top of the carbureter, and im- 


mediately below them is a small com- | 
partment into which projects a spark | 
plug operated by a coil and set of | 
dry batteries entirely separate from | 


the ignition system of the motor. As 
soon as the motor is turned over, the 
spark at the end of this plug is start- 


ed, and ignites part of the mixture) 


of kerosene and air in its path, trans- 
forming the mixture into an ideal 
combustible charge for the cylinders, 
in the form of a white cloud of vapor 


which does not easily condense. While | 
this may not be the final solution of | 


the problem of the kerosene motor, it 
shows that a mechanical arrangement 


by which a motor could start on kero- | 


sene is possible, and that we may in 
the near future see a kerosene-driven 
automobile, cheap in operation and at 


the same time at least as reliable and | 


fool-proof as the present gasoline car. 


Marine Gas Engines.—An important | 


development in the field of the appli- 


cation of producer gas engines is the 


decision to place a fleet of 15 large 
steel barges equipped with gas pro- 
ducers and gas engines, to ply be- 


tween New Orleans and the coal 
fields of northern Alabama, over 


a total distance of approximate- 
ly 500 miles. The screws of the 
barges are to be driven at 300 r. 
p. m. by two vertical gas engines 
of 75 h. p., the gas being furnished 


by a 150 h. p. gas producer using | 
waste coke from the ovens of the) 


Birmingham district. An auxiliary 
9-h. p. gasoline engine is provided to 
drive the ballast and _ bilge-water 
pump, blowers, and electric machin- 
ery for lighting and minor power pur- 
poses. 

Steam Engines.— The locomobile 
has long been considered one of the 
most economical forms of steam en- 

ine, and both in this country and 
abroad continuous efforts have been 


| 
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made to develop it to its highest effi 
ciency. In Europe the Lanz super 
heated steam locomobile has latel; 
shown an actual steam consumptio: 
of 11.4 lbs. per effective horse powel 
but a still higher type of locomobil 


|has been recently developed in thi 


country. It is of the tandem com 


| pound type, with double superheater 


both cylinders jacketed by the uptak 
flue gases, and is built in five sizes 
from 150 to 800 h. p. Besides an un 
usually low steam consumption (th 
tests of the first engine built hav 
shown a consumption of 9.2 lbs. pe 
i. h. p.), it possesses several mechani 
cal improvements over the correspond 
ing German types, such as an al 
rangement by which all engin 
stresses are removed from the boile 
shell. A feature characteristic of thi 
locomobile, likely to become standar 
in this class of machinery, is that i 
both eylinders, with a low initie 
superheat, a high efficiency is attaine 
with a total absence of cylinder con 
densation. Tests made by Professo 
Doerfel of Prague with a Wolf unifioy 
type locomobile have shown an eff 
ciency lewer than that of the com 
pound tandem double superheater mz 
chine. 

The phenomena of condensatio 
have attracted considerable attentio 
of steam engineers during the year i 
their effort to avoid all preventab! 
losses and, by enhancing the econom 
of the steam plant, equip it bette 
for its struggle for existence agains 
the new forms of power generatioi 
At the end of 1912 were publishe 
the data of the investigations 
George A. Orrock on air in surfac 
condensation, while a certain impetv 
to a further consideration of th 
problem has been given by the publ 
cation in the Journal of the America 
Society of Naval Engineers (Febr 
ary, 1913) of an article on the theor 
of surface condensation by D. B. Mo: 
rison. 

Steam Locomotives.—In the field « 
steam-locomotive construction the d 
mand for increased power and eco1 
omy of operation has been met b 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroa 
with the largest Mikado type locom: 
tive ever built, both as regards tot: 
weight and weight on drivers. Th 
engine weighs 331,000 Ibs., of whic 
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_ 249,000 lbs. are on the drivers. It has 
an unusually large firebox of the 
Wooten type, arranged for burning a 

mixture of anthracite and bituminous 

coal. The actual road experience has 


shown that the locomotive is very | 


well adapted for fast heavy road serv- 
ice as well as for slow heavy-grade 
work. The distinctive features of 
this type, apart from its size, are the 
exceptional frame bracing and _ the 
absence of superheat, instead of which 
an extra large amount of evaporative 
heating surface has been provided, the 
_ same fuel economy being obtained by 
this means without the complications 
incident to the use of the superheater. 
Thus far the smokebox temperatures 
in operation seem to be comparatively 
low, and the amount of coal burned 


— 


_ er than is required in other types of 
locomotives on the same road. 

It may be noted generally that for 

the heavy work of American railroads 


more and more powerful locomotives | 
Lake Shore &| 


‘are required. The 
Michigan Southern Railroad, which up 
to 1912 had been handling its freight 
traffic by means of consolidation-type 
_ locomotives, has been forced lately to 
adopt for its new orders the far more 
‘powerful Mikado type. This is a pe- 
euliarly American condition common 
to all the roads which have been up 
to the last year or two equipped 
with the older types; and the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern has been 
but going through the same process 


of evolution as, for example, the Nor- | 


folk & Western, which has substituted 
heavy Mallets for the lighter 4-8-0 
type locomotives, and the Grand 
Trunk Railway, which replaced by 
Mikados the Richmond compound 
consolidation-type locomotives. This 
latter case is interesting in showing 
the rapid advance of locomotive en- 
gineering in this country; with an in- 
crease in weight of 30 per cent. over 


the older type, an increase in power) 


of about 52 per cent. has been at- 
tained. 
While it has always been realized 
_ that the heating.surface in the firebox 
of a locomotive (these data have also 
an important bearing on stationary 
boilers) is much more valuable in pro- 
ducing evaporation than that of the 


for the work done is relatively small- | 
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be conjectured. Thorough tests made 
in 1912 under the supervision of Prof. 
W. F. M. Goss, the results of which 
were published in 1913, have fully 
established the process of circulation 
of water in the locomotive type of 
boiler, and, contrary to previous as- 
sumptions, have proved that there is 
no evidence to show that the water 
in the bottom of the boiler is pushing 
backward, and in the upper part for- 
ward, but that, more likely, enough 
water passes back from the barrel to 
the water legs of the boiler to make 


good that which the firebox evapo-. 


rates and no more. 

The great problem of finding, if not 
a better, at least a cheaper and still 
equally satisfactory fuel for railroad 
locomotives, has been seriously con- 
sidered during the year, both on ac- 
count of the general intensification 
of the search for higher standards of 
efficiency and because of the rise of 
the price of some grades of fuel. The 
use of cil has so many advantages 
that it will usually displace solid fuel 
whenever the cost of oil permits such 
a substitution, as has lately been the 
case, for example, in the Wyoming 
region since the development of oil- 
fields in that state. Wherever coal 
is used, however, efforts are being 
made to use lower grades, and, when 
possible, true lignites, of which thou- 
sands of billions of tons appear to 
be available in this country. The 
problem of burning the low-grade 
coals has been one that has so far 
bafiled all attempts at solution. Be- 
cause of their generally lower heating 
value, the grate area must be greater; 
the high drafts required to maintain 
combustion must be obtained by ex- 
haust pressures which reduce the effi- 
ciency of the locomotive by 5 to 10 
per cent.; and considerable trouble 
has been caused by sparks scattered 
by the powerful draft. While these 
problems have not yet been definitely 
solved, a good deal of work has been 
done; during the year tests made by 
different railroads using lower-grade 
fuels have been analyzed and some 
devices for the control of the spark 
nuisance successfully worked out. 
There is, however, a possibility of a 
development of great importance in 
another direction. At different times 


, the exact relation could only! different roads both in this country 
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and abroad have made efforts to burn 
pulverized coal, but failed on account 
of the inability of the firebrick to 
withstand the intense heat generated, 
and the difficulty of properly pulveriz- 
ing and storing the coal in a locomotive 
tender. During the year an American 
railroad has again taken up this sub- 
ject in a very thorough manner, and 
the publication of results may be 
expected before long. 

Automobile Engineering.—In the 
field of automobile engineering the 
point has been evidently reached at 
which there must be either a radical 
reconstruction of the driving plant or 
only such minor improvements in de- 
sign as affect the working of the en- 
gine gradually, without marking mile- 
stones in its development. It is a 
significant fact that the new models 
of some of the progressive makes, as 
far as the driving plant is concerned, 
and in some cases even the entire 
construction, differ in practically 
nothing from those of 1912. 

One of the heaviest expenses in the 
upkeep of an automobile is that of 
rubber tires. The invention of a sub- 
stitute for the entire rubber tire, it 
appears, has been done successfully. 
While comparatively little precise 
data are available as to ,the air 


springs invented by George Westing- ' 


house, the fact that a company to 
manufacture them is not only in ex- 
istence, but has lately increased its 
capital to $2,000,000, points to seri- 
ous work being done along these 
lines. (See also Automobiles, infra.) 


Aeronautical Engineering.—C uri- 


ously enough, the prospects of aero- 
nautical engineering are at present 
less clear than they were a year ago. 
What is certain is that a heavier- 
than-air machine can fly for very long 
distances and at speeds which cannot 
be attained by any other means of 
locomotion known to us. It is also 
known that in the hands of an ex- 
ceptionally experienced person an 
aeroplane admits of what might be 
otherwise considered very unusual 
handling. On the other hand, the al- 
ways lengthening list of fatalities, 
especially in the ranks of military 
aviators, has created an impression 
that, as constructed at present, an 
aeroplane is an inherently unstable 
and therefore dangerous machine, and 


that practically no development of 
aviation, beyond the present stage, is 
possible without radically changing 
the construction of the apparatus. 
To insure safety of flight, three 
means are available. The first is to 
modify the conditions of flight in such 
a manner as to eliminate the landing 
on hard ground, either voluntary by 
otherwise. This is the path mainly 
followed by the American designers 
in their hydro-aeroplanes, and the 
very few accidents which had oc- 
curred to users of such machines 
would justify the assumption that in 
its own field this solution is a cor- 
rect one. It is not, however, by any 
means a general solution, since in 
flying over ground a hydro-aeroplane 
is at least as dangerous as an ordi- 
nary aeroplane. The second solution 
is that of mechanical stabilizers, 
Several of them have been announced 
during the last year, but none ap- 
pears to have insured such a reason- 
able degree of stability that a trained 
man not gifted by an exceptional 
sense of equilibration would be en- 
tirely safe in going up in a machine 
provided with the stabilizer. The 
third solution, that’ of giving to the 
planes such a shape as to make them 
self-compensating for all the actions 
tending to destroy equilibrium, would 
be, if possible, the ideal one, since it 
would at once permit an increase 
in the size of the aeroplanes con- 
structed, as well as eliminate the 
necessity of complicating the working 
of the machine by the presence of an 
expensive stabilizing device. A. See, 
a well-known experimenter in dyna- 
mics of air, has proposed the com- 
bination of two planes, a main sup- 
porting and an auxiliary plane, the 
latter free to rotate about its trans- 
verse axis and of such a shape that 
the pressure of the air against it in- 
creases when the incidence decreases. 
When the apparatus is in equilibrium, 
the pressures of the two planes have 
a resultant passing through the cen- 
ter of gravity; if the apparatus dips 
forward, the angle of incidence of the 
two planes is decreased, the pressure 
on the main plane decreases, but that 
on the auxiliary plane increases, and 
a couple is produced which tends to 
relieve the bow of the apparatus and 
to restore the original position. The 
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same happens when the apparatus 
dips aft. No apparatus of working 
size has as yet been constructed on 
this principle, but a model of reduced 
dimensicns has fully confirmed the 
theoretical expectations. Another 
plan has been proposed by two well- 
known French aeroplane designers, 
Gastambide and Le Vasseur, an aero- 
plane with variable surface which, in 
addition to its usual performances, 
can fly on all descending trajectories 
as a parachute. 

The investigations of the aerody- 
namic laboratories with respect to such 
questions as air resistance, actual air 
velocities in the atmosphere, air pres- 
sure on supporting planes, air holes, 
etc., are of the greatest importance 
for the future development of the art 
of aerial navigation. In 1913 the 
Italian Government created a special 
laboratory for aerodynamic researches, 


and the establishment of a national 


aerodynamic laboratory by the Fed- 
eral Government is under considera- 
tion in this country. That labora- 
tory data are of great importance for 
the aeroplane designer is shown by 
the experience of Drzewiezki, who has 
designed what appears to be one of 
the most promising  self-balancing 
machines entirely from data obtained 


in an aeronautical laboratory. The) 
apparatus has two pairs of planes) 
arranged in tandem and selected in) 


such a manner that the load-carrying 
capacity of one of the planes increases 
and dacreases with incidence more 


‘rapidly than does that of the other 
pair of planes, thus producing a cou- | 


ple counteracting any tendency to- 
ward perturbations of equilibrium. 
Some work, though perhaps less 
than the problem really deserves, is 
being done in experimenting with 
heavier-than-air machines other than 
aeroplanes, especially with helicopters. 
While none of these machines has as 
yet flown any distance, the latest 
types of helicopters, such as the Bre- 
guet machine, entitle one to think 
that ere long this type will also be 
earried to practical success. The so- 
called avions, flying machines driven 
by human power, a sort of jumping 


bieyele, have not been heard of in| 


1913. 
Air Machinery——Much valuable and 
important work has been done in con- 
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nection with fans and compressed-air 
machinery in the past two years and 
especially in 1913. Results of impor- 
tant tests of fans have been published, 
by Charles H. Treat, on the meas- 
urement of air in fan work, in this 
country, and by Kloss in Germany. 
The laiter tests have shown among 
other things that the usual way of 
characterizing a ventilating system 
by what is known as an equivalent 
opening, that is, an opening in a thin 
plate which offers to the air the same 
resistance as the entire ventilating 
system in operation, is unsatisfactory, 
and that a better result’ could be ob- 
tained ‘by using a special resistance 
coefficient, constant for a given ven- 
tilating system. An important step 
toward a better understanding of the 
operation of compressed-air tools has 
been made through the publication 
by Harm and Groedel of methods for 
taking time-path and pressure-volume 
diagrams of the operation of com- 
pressed-air machinery. Notwith- 
standing the comparatively high state 
to which design and construction 
have been developed, the compressed- 
air tool remains still a great waster of 
power. Recent tests by Groedel have 
shown that in order to develop 1.1 
h. p. at the hammer, an input of 
nearly 8 h. p. is required at the ma- 
chine end. 

While no new types of blowers have 
appeared during the year in this coun- 
try, in Germany HEisermann and Lehne 
have patented an ingenious blower 
of the blade-wheel type. The blade 
wheel is arranged in a freely revolv- 
able drum mounted eccentrically with 
regard to the blade wheel. This drum 
or casting is watertight and contains 
a liquid which, when the drum ‘begins 
to rotate, is thrown out by centrifugal 
force against its internal periphery 
and acts as a liquid seal. The wheel 
blades, shaft, and liquid seal form a 
series of unequal (owing to the ex- 
centricity of the wheel) compartments 
gradually decreasing in the direction 
of the rotation of the wheel, and thus 
producing a compression of the gas 
in the compartments. It is stated 
that with a blower having a star 
wheel 34 in. in internal diameter, and 
21 in. in width, a gauge pressure of 
about 20 lbs. per sq. in. has been 
obtained with the delivery pipe com- 
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pletely closed, and the wheel revoly- 
ing at 3,600 r. p. m. 

Another important development in 
the field of air machinery is the Gaede 
vacuum pump. While investigating 
the flow of gases through tubes, Pro- 
fessor Gaede found that, contrary to 
previous assumptions, when the gas 
pressures were above 0.001 mm., a 
gas film formed on the walls of the 
tubes, and the molecules were reflect- | 
ed preferentially normal to the wall) 
irregularities which they hit, that is,) 
back to the direction from which they 
came. On this principle was based 
the construction of a new pump lately | 
placed on the market, and permitting 
degrees of vacuum outside of the! 
reach of the mercury vacuum pump. 

Testing Materials—As a result of 
the International Congress for Test- 
ing of Materials in the latter part of 
1912, there has been somewhat of a| 
dearth of important publications in 
this field during the year. Neverthe-| 
less, an important approach to test- | 


cipal stresses. On the basis of these 
observations, and by using models 
made of pieces of annealed glass 
carefully glued together, Professor 
Mesnager has _ succeeded in con- 
structing a model of a long-span 
bridge which when tested for stresses 
under load, has been used to deter- 
mine the points of maximum stress, 
the most unfavorable combinations 
of loads, and the magnitude of 
maximum stress, tensile and compres- 
sive. Similar experiments with mod- 
els made of celluloid compounds have 
been made in this country (The Hn- 
gineering Record, Jan. 11, 1913). 
(See also Physical Properties of 
Metals and Alloys, infra.) 

Heating and Refrigeration.—_In the 
field of heating the most important 
development is the growing persua- 
sion that we must be able to cool 
down the air in the summer as well 
as heat it in the winter. - This prob-~ 
lem is of especial importance in tropi- 
cal countries, but even in the more 


ing entire structures or at least mod- 'temperate climate of this country there 


els of them without destruction has | 
been made from several directions. | 
The data of tests of the Larkin ware- | 
house in Chicago have fully estab-| 
lished that the measurement of actual | 
stresses in a building under a small) 
overload placed in the manner most 
severely taxing the construction are) 
not only of great value for the pur- 
pose of general design of structures) 
for which there is not a generally ac- | 
cepted mathematical theory, but that 
they are also sufficiently precise to 
justify calculations on points of more. 
purely scientific interest. 

A different path of research has 
been followed in Europe, where use 
has been made of the fact that glass | 
and other transparent bodies act dif- | 
ferently toward polarized light when 
under the action of internal stresses 
than when free from them. If a) 
sheet of glass is subjected to strains 
situated in its plane, and if at each 
of its points is projected, normal to 
its plane, a ray of polarized light, the 
glass transmits two vibrations paral- 
lel to the principal stresses in the 
glass, thus permitting the determina- | 
tion of their direction, while the dif- 
ference of the course of the two vibra- 
tions makes it possible to determine 
the difference between the two prin- | 


are many places, as in hospitals, 
where excessive heat is either objec- 
tionable or even dangerous. Hitherto 
artificial refrigeration of air in living 
and working rooms of residences and 
commercial buildings has appeared to 
be entirely out of question because 
of the high cost of the machinery 
required. The first serious attempts 
at artificial refrigeration of buildings 


| Were made in this country, which may 


point to such excellent examples as 
the Senate Chamber and the New 
York Stock Exchange. Both of these 
cases, however, represent examples of 
large installations of an uncommercial 
character. Two new developments 
took place during the year which 
promise that in the near future arti- 
ficial cold in the summer may be 
brought within the reach of all. One 
is a new system of house construc- 
tion for tropical countries, on which 
the houses are constructed of hollow 
tile with a suction fan driving air 
through the walls, thus producing 
practically an efficient heat insulator 
preventing the heat from outside from 
affecting the temperature within. 
Another development is the use of the 
refrigerating machine as part of the 
heating system. More than half a 
century ago Lord Kelvin proved that 
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with a refrigerating machine as part 
of the heating system, an apparently 
impossible efficiency of more than 100 

er cent. could be obtained from coal, 
more heat units being delivered to 
the heating system than were initially 
present in the coal. The losses in 
the refrigerating machine, however, 
were such as to preclude the possi- 
| bility of attaining this theoretically 
| possible result in actual practice, and 
it was not until 1913 that a machine 
called the resorption machine, a mod- 
ification of the absorption machine, 
has been constructed which permits 
not only the attainment of the high 
theoretical efficiency in the utilization 
of coal established by Kelvin, but also 
. the production of cold in the form 
_ of cold air or ice as a by-product, 


' thus making refrigeration possible, at 
least in large buildings, at prices 
which will probably permit its in- 
troduction in the near future in com- 
mercial plants. In many plants, 
among them textile mills and even 

in steel mills, the problem of proper 
air conditioning is becoming more and 
more important. Processes for main- 
taining a proper amount of humidity 
and heat minimum may be considered 
as more or less fully established. 
On the other hand, the problem of 
: keeping the heat down to a certain 
: maximum temperature is as yet fully 
open, and it is from the developments 
_ described above that its solution may 
be expected. 

Cryogeny.—Cryogeny is a compara- 
tively new word and denotes a very 
modern development in the refrigera- 
tion engineering dealing with very 

_- low temperatures. Less than five 
years ago such products as liquid 
air and liquid gases, oxygen, nitro- 
gen, carbon monoxide, etc., were 

known only as curious laboratory 
products; they have now become part 

_ of an already large and rapidly grow- 
ing business. This rapid develop- 
ment has been largely due to the 

fact that cryogeny started in the 
laboratory and practically remained 
¥ -in the hands of the men of science. 

_ even after it passed to the stage of 

4 commercial development. As a result, 

the processes used are in the highest 
conformity with the known laws of 

_ thermodynamics, all possible losses 

are fully investigated and eliminated, 
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and the total efficiency is such that 
in some cases the manufactured prod- 
uct costs less (not considering the 
depreciation of the plant) than the 
raw product from which the manu- 
facture started. Wherever possible 
the counter-current principle is ap- 
plied, which consists in passing the 
incoming air or gases through the out- 
going cold ones, and thus lowering 
the temperature of the former at 
practically no cost, often to a fairly 
low level. 

During the year considerable progress 
was made in the liquefaction of air and 
the production by the application of low 
temperatures of hydrogen from water 
gas, the first by Claude and Linde, 
the second by Linde. The liquid air 
is used for the production of pure 
oxygen by evaporating the nitrogen 
and separating out the oxygen, which 
has a lower point of evaporation, in 
the form of a liquid. ‘The oxygen is 
then used for autogenous welding and 
cutting of metals, manufacture of spe- 
cial explosives, ete. (See also Inter- 
national Congress of Refrigeration, 
infra.) 

Safety Engineering. Every year 
approximately 40,000 workers are 
killed in the United States, and 2,000,- 
000 are injured, while 3,000,000 are ill 
from occupational diseases and pre- 
ventable causes. A conservative esti- 
mate of the wasted wage-earning ca- 
pacity of the latter for one year is 
$400,000,000. A systematic effort 
has been lately started to reduce this 
waste of human life to an unavoid- 
able minimum. Several great cor- 
porations have installed improved ma- 
ehinery with dangerous parts pro- 
tected, while generally a far greater 
attention than before is paid both to 
the instruction of the workers in the 
methods of protecting themselves and 
to such an organization of the shops 
as will tend to eliminate unnecessary 
risks. The first International Expo- 
sition of Safety and Sanitation held 
in America, in New York City, Dee. 
11-20, 1913, has shown the progress 
of safety and preventive methods in- 


troduced in this country in all 
branches of industrial life. 
Fire Prevention,—An important 


branch of safety engineering is the 
protection of property from fire loss. 
While in general the fire loss in the 
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United States is still scandalously 
large, great progress has been made 
wherever a systematic effort in the 
direction of prevention has taken 
place. According to Herbert M. Wil- 
son of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 15 
years ago one-third of the total fire 
loss in New England was on factory 
buildings. In the last 15 years only 
eight fires exceeding $100,000 loss 
have occurred on one and one-half 
billion dollars of insured property. 
To-day fireproof factory construction 
is as cheap as 10 to 15 cents per 
cubic foot, while inflammable residence 
construction rarely costs less than 20 
cents. While the methods of fire pre- 
vention have been materially ad- 
vanced, comparatively little has been 
done in the improvement of methods 
of fire fighting. It was but natural 
that extreme caution should be exer- 
cised in adopting motor apparatus, 
and the large cities especially, New 
York, Chicago, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia, have been much slower to adopt 
the motor chemical and hose car and 
the motor fire engine than were small- 
er cities and villages. Lately, how- 
ever, their attitude has changed com- 
pletely, and now they are taking the 
lead in substituting motor apparatus 
for horse-drawn equipment. During 
the last 18 months the number of 
pieces of motor apparatus has in- 
creased from 600 to 2,000. In New 
York City more than a score of new 
fire houses have been designed with 
a view to housing motors instead of 
horses, and it is expected that within 
the next five years more than $50,- 
000,000 will be put into motor-driven 
fire apparatus. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF REFRIGERATION 


J. F. NICKERSON 


The third International Congress of 
Refrigeration was held in Washington 
and Chicago, Sept. 15-24, 1913, under 
the auspices of the International As- 
sociation of Refrigeration. An invi- 
tation by the President of the United 
States was accepted by the second 
Congress in Vienna in 1910, and prep- 
arations for the third Congress were 
immediately begun by a special or- 
ganization under the direction of the 
American Association of Refrigera- 


tion. Forty-four countries were in- 
vited by the Department of State to 
be represented in the Congress by 
official delegates. 


The work of the Congress was di- 
vided into six sections, each with its 
own officers and committees. Section 
I took up the study of liquefiable gases 
and units, with sub-sections on phys- 
ics and chemistry, on biology and on 
units in refrigeration. Section II dis- 
cussed topics concerning the design, 
construction, operation, and methods 
of testing refrigerating machinery 
and insulating materials, including 
the various methods of applying re- 
frigeration. Section III considered 
the application of refrigeration to 
foods for the purpose of conserving 
and preserving them, including the 
application of refrigeration for carry- 
ing seeds and plants for future repro- 
duction. Section IV considered the 
use of refrigerating apparatus in the 
industrial arts, including the use of 
refrigeration for domestic purposes, 
and the application of refrigeration in 
medicine and surgery. Section V con- 
sidered subjects connected with the 
use of refrigeration in railway and 
steamship transportation, including 
methods of. conserving foods for 
transportation by precooling before 
shipment, and the use of refrigerated 
barges or trucks in conveying per- 
ishable goods to and from transporta- 
tion stations. Section VI considered 
questions relating to legislation and 
administration, including also the lia- 
bility of warehousemen for loss or 
damage to goods stored, insurance of 
goods stored under refrigeration, in- 
struction in refrigeration given in 
educational institutions, and the pres- 
ent status of the refrigerating indus- 
try in various countries of Europe 
and America. 

An important part of the discussion 
was concerned with the cost of ice 
making with various types of power 
plant and methods of making clear 
ice from distilled water and from raw 
water. Statistics were given con- — 
cerning the meat supply of the world, 
particularly the cattle and sheep sup- 
ply of Australasia and Argentina, and 
also concerning the fish industry, es- 
pecially the preservation of fresh fish 
in frozen condition. Data were pre- 
sented on the loss of perishable foods 
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during transportation by imperfect 
methods of handling,and on the sav- 
ing effected by the proper handling 
and refrigerating, both before and 
during transportation, of the principal 
food products shipped and handled un- 
der refrigeration, particularly poultry, 
eggs, and fruits. 
reviewed at length the present condi- 
tion of instruction in the science and 
application of refrigeration and: the 
extent of the. refrigerating industry 
in the principal countries of Europe 
and in the United States. 

Resolutions were adopted recom- 
mending further investigation of the 
basie units upon which the science of 
mechanical refrigeration is based, and 
affirming that the findings of the U. 
S. Bureau of Standards as to the 
latent heat of fusion of ice now per- 
mitted the fixing of its value at 143.5 
B. t. u. Other resolutions concerned 


the support of the excellent investi- 


gations being made at the Cryogenic 
Laboratory at Leyden under the di- 
rection of H. Kamerlingh-Onnes, the 
proposal for universal adoption of the 
metric system and the proposed sys- 
tem of unifying measures of capac- 
ity of refrigerating machinery. The 
Congress adopted resolutions favoring 


_the increase of the present means of 


cold storage and of facilities for 
transportation under refrigeration in 
all countries and recommending fur- 


The Congress also} 
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ther study of this subject; it was rec- 
ommended further that measures be 
taken to establish in all countries 
centers for technical and practical 
instruction in refrigeration, and to 
provide for the dissemination of infor- 
mation concerning cold storage, espe- 
cially to legislative bodies, in order 
to secure more reasonable and more 
uniform regulations for the cold-stor- 
age business. Another resolution 
adopted favored the securing of ade. 
quate insurance against indirect or 
consequential damages from causes 
other than fire to goods preserved in 
cold-storage warehouses. 

The subjects brought most promi- 
nently before the Congress were the 
need for more accurate and reliable 
data concerning fundamental refrig- 
erating units than are at present 
available; improved methods of hand- 
ling perishable food stuffs; recent’ .ex- 
tensions in the field of the application 
of refrigeration; the significance of the 
results obtainable in the production of 
extremely low temperatures, as by 
the liquefaction of air and conserva- 
tion ot the gases composing the air; 
and in the liquefaction and solidifica- 
tion of hydrogen, helium, and other 
gases; and the opportunities for fur- 
ther improvement in and extension of 
the field for mechanical refrigeration. 
(See also Mechanical Hngineering, 
supra.) 


AUTOMOBILES 


Henry SouUTHER 


The Automobile Industry.—The au- 
tomobile industry has continued to 
erow at an increasing rate. On July 
31, 1913, the number of pleasure cars 
in use in the United States, as de- 
termined by registration, totaled 
1,100,000. The output of pleasure 
ears for 1913 was approximately 325,- 
000. The prices varied from about 


‘$500 up to $6,000, with an average 


of $975. It is interesting to note, in 
connection with this average figure, 
that the maximum average was 


reached in 1907, approximately $2,140, 


and that in 1900 the average figure 
was about $1,550. It must be re- 
membered also that the pleasure car 
accessory equipment of to-day, with 
starter, lights, top, wind-shield, etc., 


is far more expensive than ever be- 
fore, costing some $200 to $300. 

The manufacture of trucks is tak- 
ing on a similarly rapid rate of 
growth. Hitherto the output of each 
year has equaled that of all the fore- 
going years put together. The total 
| truck output for 1913 was about 51,500, 
| against an output in 1912 of 25,000. 
Of these trucks, 48,800 are propelled 
by gasoline engines and 2,700 by 
electric storage batteries. The aver- 
age cost of gasoline-driven trucks in 
1913 was about $1,875, and of elec- 
tric storage-battery trucks about 
$2,400. The price of the gas trucks 
| varied from about $800 to $5,500 and 
the canacity from 1,000 Ibs. to 20.000 
Ibs. The price of the electric trucks 
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varied from $1,900 to about $5,700,; 
and the capacity from 1,000 Ibs. to! 
14,000 Ibs. 

Commercial Vehicles.— The truck 
industry is not upon as sound com- 
mercial footing as it should be. The 
manutacturer has not known, from 
lack of experience, just the right kind 
of truck to build as to capacity and 
body form. The user has been, in| 
many cases, ill-advised as to the kind | 
of truck needed for his particular | 
work. For highest economy, trucks | 
must be loaded rapidly. This means | 
that the load should be handled in as| 
few units as possible. These units 
should be so packed together in trays, | 
boxes, or otherwise that they may “be 
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The Jarge oil producers are putting 
out a fuel known as “motor spirit” 
“engine naphtha,” which is about 
four cents cheaper per gallon than 
ordinary gasoline and makes an en- 
gine less easy to start and less flexi- 
ble when running. Other coal-tar 
products in the shape of coal-tar 
naphtha and benzol are being used and 
are suitable fuels, but the possible 
supply is relatively small, not even 
10 per cent. of the present consump- 
tion. The price prevails at about five 
cents ehove the cost of gasoline. 
fuel as furnished is of various mix- 
tures, for example, 40 per cent ben- 
zol, 40 per cent. coal-tar naphtha, and 
20 per cent. ordinary gasoline. This 


The © 


quickly lifted by a hoist’ into place on } fuel is a good one for gasoline motors; 
a truck. Large dumping bodies have| it gives more flexibility, easier start- 
shown a great saving in the building | ing and somewhat greater economy. 
of roads and in the “handling of any | Kerosene is being used to a limited 
material that may be dumped. Truck | extent, but suffers the disadvantage of 
bodies that are quickly removable are | requiring a small quantity of gaso- 
being evolved; while one body is line, in a separator container, with 
traveling with the load, another can: which to start and warm the engine. 
be loaded and ready as soon as the| At the present moment, this scheme ~ 
truck returns. The modification of} is possible but not popular, even with 
freight-depot loading platforms is un-| kerosene at four and five cents per 
der consideration. | gallon. 

The lack of intelligent operators of| Severai prizes have been offered for 
trucks is an important factor: Bad; the discovery of a new fuel. In Eng- 
driving, fast driving, and resulting land, the Society of Motor Manufac- 
high cost of upkeep create a serious turers and Traders announced a prize 
handicap. The abuse of the electric} of 2,000 guineas, the competition be- 
truck is less liable to occur, as its|ing open until Sept. 30, 1913. In 
speed is limited. The maintenance of | France the Chambre Syndicate de l’In- 
the electric truck, however, is of the! dustrie du Pétrole, of Paris, will offer 
highest importance. If the batteries| two prizes of $1,000 and $500 to dis- 
are neglected. new ones must be fre-! cover the best means of using kero- 
quently purchased at a very high cost.|.sene without the necessity for using 

Fuels—The question of fuel for! gasoline for starting purposes. An 
gasoline- propelled vehicles is becom- Aerican entrant for the British prize 
ing very serious. The price has rap-| proposes to use a small gas producer. 
idly risen from 10 cents and 11 cents | The whole apparatus is not to occupy 


per gation wholesale to approximately | 
16 cents per gallon. Simultaneously 
the quality has changed, and in place| 
of being about 70 deg. Baumé, is now 
about 0. 

With a continued rise threatened, | 
every effort is being made to evolve 
or discover suitable substitutes. Al- 
though alcohol is now out of the 
question because of its cost, about 
40 cents per gallon denatured, it is 
bound to be the ultimate fuel. for the 
reason that the supply of the material : 
from which it may be made is inex- | 
haustible. | 


more space than now occupied by the 
gasoline tank. So far no awards have 
been made. (See also Mechanical En- 
gineering, supra.) 

Standards.— The highest influence 
in decreasing the cost of producing 
motor vehicles is the general adop- — 
tion of standard parts. The producer 
now appreciates that any part made 
in large numbers, without any vari-- 
ation from similar parts, may be pur- 
chased very cheaply as compared with 
a special part, differing ever so little 
from a standard. The result is a 
fine car at relatively low cost. Stand- — 
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ards now exist in steels, alloys, steel 


tubing, wheels, tires, bearings, brake | 
carbureter connections, | 
|partially exhausted storage battery. 


connections, 
certain spring parts, electric lamps, 


_ magneto bases and couplings, screws 


and lock washers. The list is, in- 
creasing as the result of constant ef- 
fort on the part of the Standards 
Committee of the Society of Automo- 
bile Engineers. 

Design.—There is a marked ten- 
dency toward the production of a 
lighter car. This means economy of 
operation and upkeep, the contribut- 
ing factors being a smaller and more 
economical engine, using Jess fuel per 
mile and a lower expenditure of tires 
and tir2 upkeep per mile. The intelli- 


gent selection of steels will permit a 
reduction of weight without danger. | 


The Knight internal sliding-sleeve 
type of non-poppet valve motor is 
making slow headway. Rotary, oscil- 
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it takes up its functions. As soon as 
this occurs, the electric motor be- 
comes a generator and recharges the 


All this is automatic and no added 
care to the operator of the car. Some 
systems use both electric generator 
and motor in separate units. 

Wheels and Tires.—The quickly de- 
tachable rims and demountable rims 
have helped overcome tire troubles. 
The great advance of the year, in this 
jrespect, is found in the detachable 
| wire wheel. It is the greatest con- 
‘venience in tire changing, wheel and 
tire being removed at once, and is 
| light, strong, cool, resilient, and a big 
| tire saver. 

The price of rubber is now decreas- 
ing. In 1908 the low mark was 
| reached at 75 cents per pound for the 
| best rubber; in 1910 the high record 
| was made at $3.10 per pound; since 


lating, and slide-valve engines other-|then the prices have been $1.25 in 


_ wise have not reached the commercial | 191] and 1912, 90 cents in 1913. Cul- 


stage of development. Although in| tivated rubber is now a strong factor. 


_ more or less successful use, they have|Its quality is high and production 


not yet passed the test of public uniform and increasing. It would 
usage. |seem that tire prices should not be 

The Electric Starters.— After two any higher from now on. The de- 
years of use, electricity supplies the| mand and consumption, however, are 
most popular motor starting device; enormous. There are 1,100,000 cars 
even under a handicap of 200\lbs. in- now in use. One hundred dollars per 
erease in weight, the electric starter|car per year for tire upkeep is a 
is a success. All cars must be) modest estimate. This means one 
equipped with electric -lights to sell.| hundred million dollars annual outlay 


It is an easy step to use the elec-|for tire upkeep, three times the 


tricity to operate a small electric amount spent by all railroads in the 


_ their whirling table experiments in 
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motor to revolve the gas motor until 


United States for rail replacement. 


AERONAUTICS 
PavuL BRocKETT 


General Survey of Progress. — The 
beginning of the year 1913. may be 
said to mark the end of the sensa- 
tional in aeronautics and its final 


entry into the serious consideration | 


of the world at large. Aeronautical 


laboratories have been established in| 


Russia, Germany, France, and Eng- 
land, while in America the Langley 
Aerodynamical Laboratory was re- 
opened in May with a committee of 
scientific experts the equal of that 
of any similar institution in the 
world; great results are expected 
from the codperation of these insti- 


aerodynamics gave an epochal im- 
petus to scientific aviation which, on 
the advent of suitable motors, resulted 
in practical flying with numerous 
types of aeroplanes. Their methods 
of research have been powerfully sup- 
plemented by the wind-tunnel meth- 
| ods introduced by Marey, Zahm, and 
| Riabouchinski, which of late have 
been developed and employed effec- 
tively by Prandtl, Eiffel, and the Na- 
|tional Physical Laboratory of Eng- 
land. These and kindred improve- 
ments have established aerodynamics 
as a permanent branch of aeronautical 


tutions. Langley and Lilienthal by | engineering. 


Another step in advance is the es- 
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tablishment of schools in aeronautics, 
important, as it shows a demand for 
technically trained men. There are 
schools in France and England, and 
the U. S. Army made a strong plea 
for a similar institution before the 
House Committee on Military Affairs 
in August. It has been found that 
it takes longer to produce competent 
navigators than it does to produce a 
sufficient number of aeroplanes. 
Instruments for use on dirigibles or 
aeroplanes have also come in for con- 
sideration, and considerable thought 
has been given to safety devices in 
aeroplanes. The use of the para- 


chute, which is carried in compact | 


form on the aeroplane until ready 
for use, was demonstrated at Cha- 


teaufort in the experiments of Pé-| 


goud, who made a 900-ft. drop from 


his aeroplane, coming slowly and safe- | 


ly to the ground, and later created 
the sensation of the year by flying 
upside down. The effect of the Wright 


patent decision by the U. S. District | 
Court, holding that the use of ailer- | 
ons and a vertical rudder is the same | 
principle as warping wings and a} 


vertical rudder, is now under con- 
sideration by the Court of Appeals. 


It will in all probability stimulate | 


an invention for some other means 
of balancing, as in the Dunne V- 
shaped biplane, which has recently 
been flown so successfully. The prize 
of $50,000 offered by the London 
Daily Mail for a flight across the 
Atlantic in 72 hours from England 
or Ireland to any point in the United 
States or Canada has created con- 
siderable interest in America. 

A National Aerial Defense Associa- 
tion has been organized in England, 


“to assist by every means possible | 


the extension of experiment and re- 
search in relation to the improvement 
of airships and aeroplanes intended 


for purposes of war,” and the Volun- | 


teer Aviation Corps in the United 
States for state military use shows 
the universal interest that is being 
taken in the subject. That aeronau- 
tics is a world interest may be noted 
further in the honoring of an Ameri- 
can by the establishment in England 
of the Wilbur Wright memorial fund 
which in July amounted to about 
$2,800. A Wilbur Wright Memorial 
Lecture was delivered on May 21 be- 
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fore the Aeronautical Society of — 


Great Britain by Horace Darwin on 
the design and use of aeronautical in- 
struments in aeronautics. 

Langley Aerodynamical Laboratory. 
—On May 1, 1913, the regents of the 
|Smithsonian Institution authorized 
| the reopening of the Langley Aero- 
| dynamical Laboratory and the ap- 
| pointment of an advisory committee. 
|A part of their plan is codrdination 
of their activities with the kindred 
labors of other establishments, gov- 
-ernmental and private, and to plan 
|for such theoretical experimental in- 
vestigations, tests, and reports, as 
/may serve to increase the safety and 
effectiveness of aerial locomotion for 
the purposes of commerce, national 
defense, and the welfare of man. 

Langley Day was celebrated by the 
Aero Club of Washington on May 5 
| by a meeting in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for the unveiling of a tablet 
commemorating the work of Samuel 
Pierpont Langley. The inscription 
on the tablet reads as follows: 

I have brought to a close the portion 
of the work which seemed to be spe- 
cially mine, the demonstration of the 
practicability of mechanical flight. 

The great universal highway overhead 
is now soon to be opened.—Langley, 
1897 
At the same time the Langley medal 
was presented to Glen H. Curtis for 
his hydroaeroplane and to Gustav 
Eiffel for his work in- aerodynamics. 

Meteorology.— With the renewed 
interest in aviation the study of the 
atmosphere and the determination of 
the direction and force of the wind 
at different levels has occupied the 
minds of meteorologists. Professor 
Hergesell, of Strassburg, has proposed 
an international system of pilot 
balloon stations and, carrying out this 
idea, 15 such stations were established 
during the year in Germany. Russia 
expects to establish 50 during the 
next two years. All Zeppelin airships 
are now supplied with maps showing 
the direction of air currents and the 
approach of storms, and, having a 
meteorological station on board, it is 
not difficult for them to lay a course 
to avoid danger. 


ternational Geographical Congress held 
at Rome in 1913 considered the propo- 
sition of Giovanni Roncagli of the 


Aeronautic Maps.—The tenth In- . 
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Royal Italian Navy to prepare an, 
aeronautical map of the world. <A} 


promising new method proposed by 
Th. Scheimpflug of Austria for the 
making of such maps is the trans- 
forming of aeroplane photographs of 
the earth’s surface into geographical 
or topographical maps. 

Spherical Balloons.—In these days 


of dirigibles, aeroplanes, and hydro- 


aeroplanes, little is heard of the 
spherical balloon, and the army bal- 
loon factory at Farnborough, Eng- 


land, has been turned into an aircraft 


factory, and is now manufacturing 
dirigibles and aeroplanes. 

The spherical balloon record for 
distance is held by M. Rumpelmayer, 
March 19-21, 1913, from La Motte to 
Voltchy Iar, Russia, 1,503 miles; for 


duration, by Schaek from Berlin to 


Borgset in 1908, when his balloon was 
up for 13 hours; for altitude the rec- 
ord of Berson and Suring, July 31, 
1901, Tempelhof, 34,440 ft., still 
stands. In the early part of the year 
it was announced that Joseph Brucher 
would attempt to cross the Atlantic 
in the Suchard II. 

According to the International 
Aeronautical Federation the number 
of pilots for spherical balloons on 
Jan. 1, 1913, was as follows: Ger- 
many, 909; France, 264; Austria, 86; 
Italy, 67; Belgium, 55; United States, 
42; Great Britain, 32; Switzerland, 
30; Spain, 30; Holland, 17; Sweden, 
17; Argentina, 13. 

Aeroplanes.—The most important 
advance in the improvement and con- 
struction of aeroplanes is the self- 
balancing biplane invented by Lieut. 
J. W. Dunne, having wings of the 
“Vv” type and warping extremities 
with front elevator and tail elimi- 
nated. Jules Felix flew in one of 
these aeroplanes from East Church, 
England, to Boulogne, across the Eng- 
lish Channel, and claimed that the 
machine was a great success. It is 
said that the American rights for 
this aeroplane have been purchased 
with a view to immediate manufac- 
ture. 

From St. Petersburg it is reported 
that Sikorsky flew in his biplane 
about Aug. 1 with seven passengers, 
and while this may not be a record, 
it is an effort toward the use of the 
aeroplane as a common carrier. One 
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of the innovations during the year 
was the addition of luxurious fittings, 
most apparent in the latest type of 
Austrian monoplane, the Etrich limou- 
sine, which has four seats arranged 
in pairs, and celluloid windows. 
Various safety devices for attach- 
ment to the aeroplane have been un- 
der consideration. These are mainly 
apparatus for giving stability or 
gyroscopic control. A successful test 
of the gyroscopic control for aero- 
planes was carried out on March 23 
at San Diego, Cal., by Lieut. Harold 
Geiger and Lawrence Sperry. M. 


‘Moreau of Paris has constructed a 


balancing aeroplane according to the 
findings of M. Hiffel in his aerody- 
namic researches, and in it he made a 
flight during January of 35 minutes 
without touching the levers. Safety 
devices in the shape of parachutes 
have also been invented; one of them 
is worn on the shoulders like a knap- 
sack fastened as a harness, which 
supports the flyer when the parachute 
opens; in another the parachute is 
carried longitudinally on the machine 
in compact form, with a belt around 
the aviator, to be released from the 
machine immediately in case of acci- 
dent. In France the sum of 582,000 
franes has been raised to recompense 
inventors of apparatus which will be 
a contribution to the safety of heav- 
ier-than-air machines. A competition 
is to be held by the Union for Safety in 
Aeroplanes in Paris. The first prize 
is 400,000 frances. 

Various prizes and cups were of- 
fered for flights during 1913, the larg- 
est that of $50,000 by the London 
Daily Mail for the first aeroplane 
which shall fly across the Atlantic 
from England or Ireland to any part 
of the United States or Canada. The 
Daily Mail has also offered $25,000 
for the first aviator to fly around 
England, Scotland, and Wales, and to 
Ireland in 72 consecutive hours. The 
Collier Trophy for 1912-13 was award- 
ed to Glen H. Curtis for the inven- 
tion of his hydro-aeroplane, and the 
Pommery Cup to Morris Guillaux for 
winning the “fifth period” between 
Noy. 1, 1912, and April 30, 1913, 
covering 1,255 km. from Biarritz, 
France, to Kollum, Holland. In the 
Gordon Bennett Cup race 25 machines 
took part. Prévost won in a 160-h. p. 
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Deperdussin, creating a new world 
record for all distances up to and in- 
cluding 100 km. He covered the lat- 


ter distance in 21 min. 0.4 sec. His 
highest speed was 192 km. (119 
miles) an hour. 

Flights. — Among the important 


flights may be cited that of the four 
French army pilots in a Farman bi- 
plane over the Desert of Sahara, a 
trip covering about 500 miles from 
Biskra on the edge of the desert and 


in Algeria to Touggourt, a military | 


station in One of the oases. A non- 
stop flight was made on May 1 by 
Eugene Gilbert, of 513 miles, from 
Paris to Victoria, Spain, in 84 hours, 
and the greatest non-stop flight was 
that of M. Brindejone des Moulinais of 
1,000 miles on June 10, in 14 hr. 20 
min. Another flight worthy of men- 
tion was that of 40 miles by R. S. 
Fowler across the Isthmus of Panama 
over the canal. He reported that he 
eould see the mechanism of the locks, 
etc., and caused the issuance of an 
executive order prohibiting another 
such flight’ without permission. In 
the argument before the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs already re- 
ferred to, the statement was made that 
five years ago no one would fly in a 
wind blowing five miles an hour, and 
that to-day expert aviators with prop- 
er machines or properly powered ma- 
chines will fly in the face of puffy 
winds blowing 40 to 45 miles an hour. 
This has been proven in the upside- 
down flights of Jules Pégoud, which 
he said were made to demonstrate 
that the aeroplane is perfectly safe in 
any position when properly handled. 
On Nov. 7 he was outdone by the 
flight of Maurice -Chevilliard, accord- 
ing to newspaper accounts, who se- 
lected a stock Farman biplane out of 
the hangars at Bue, and flew head 
down in a 50-mile gale, held in by 
only a light strap. 

The pioneers in aeronautics are 
gradually passing, leaving the work tio 
younger men. We have to. record 
the death on January 7, 1913, of one 
of the earliest of those interested in 
the aeroplane, Wilhelm Kress. 

In July, 1913, France had 968 aero- 
plane pilots; Great Britain, 376; 
Germany, 335; United States, 193; 
Italy, 189; Russia, 162; Austria, 84; 
Belgium, 68; Switzerland, 27; Hol- 
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land, 26; Argentina, 15; Spain, 15; 
and Sweden, 10. 

Aeroplane Records.—Official aero- 
plane records at the close of 1913 
were as follows: 


Altitude 

One person.—Perreyon, Bleriot mono- 
plane, March 11, 1913, 19,600 ft. 

Tio persons.—Perreyon, Bleriot mono- 
plane, June 3, 1913, 16,270 ft, 

Three persons.—Von Blaschke, Lohner 
biplane, June 29, 1912, 11,740 ft. 

Four _persons,—Sablating, Union bi- 
plane. Oct. 1, 1913, 9,300 ft. 

Five persons.—Sablating, Union  bi- 
plane, Oct. 1, 1913, 6,880 ft 

Sia persons.—Gongenheim, Farman bi- 
plane, Feb. 10, 1913, 3,600 ft. 

Seven persons.—Frangeois, Savary bi- 
plane, May 8, 1913, 2,790 ft. 


Duration 


One person.—Moulinais, Morane-Saul- 
nier monoplane, June 10, 1913, 14 hr. 
20 min, 3 

Two_persons.—Canter, Mar. 31, 1913, 
6 hr. 9 min. 

Three persons.—Oelrich, Mars biplane, 
July 5, 1912, 2 hr. 41 min. ' 

Four persons.—Grulich, Harlan mono- 
plane, Jan. 25, 1913, 1 hr. 35 min. 

Five persone ate eee Champel bi- | 
plane, Apr. 14, 1913, 3 hr. 1 min. 

Six persons.—Faller, Aviatik, Feb. 10, 
1913, 1 hr. 10 min, 

Seven persons.—Faller, Aviatik, Jan. 
4, 1913, 20 min. 

Light persons,—Frantz, Savary, May 
8) 1913) 24 min? 

Ten persons.—Noel, Oct. 2, 1913, 20 
min, 


Speed 
Qne__ person.—Prévost, Deperdussin, 
Sept. 29, 1913, 126.59 miles per hour. 
Two persons.—Lagagneux, Zeus mono- 


plane, July 20, 1912, 84.42 miles per 
hour. 
Three persons.—Nieuport, Nieuport, 


March 9, 1911, 63.87 miles per hour. 
T'our persons.—Mandelli, Autoplane, 


; Aug. 16, 1912, 65.84 miles per hour. 


Five  persons.—Busson, Deperdussin, 
Mar. 10, 1911, 54.18 miles per hour. 


Distance Covered in One Day 
Stoeffler, Victor, Aviatik biplane, Oc- 
tober 14, 1913, 1,342 miles, Johannesthal 
to Mulhausen, 23 hours. 


The Aeroplane Industry—The fig- 
ures show an increase in France of 
more than 40 per cent. in the number 
of aeroplanes built in the first three 
months of 1913 over previous years, . 
while the comparative output of aero- 
nautiec motors during the same period 
was almost double both in number 
and total horse power. In Germany 
there are some 35 aeroplane construe- 
tion works, but most of them are 
not in a flourishing condition, as most 
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of the money available for this pur- 
pose goes to two or three companies. 
Hydro-Aeroplanes, — Hydro-aer o- 
planes have come to stay, and during 
the year special prizes and meets 
have been provided for. One is sched- 
uled to be held at Monaco, where 
tests for altitude, volplaning, hand- 
ling, towing, and navigability will 
be the principal features. At Deau- 
ville the French Minister of the Navy, 
M. Delcasse, offered a prize of 50,000 
francs for the best hydro-aeroplane, 
and also offered to buy the first and 
second best machines taking part in 
the meet, at 60,000 and 50,000 franes 
respectively. The race was to be over 
the Seine, Paris being the starting 
point and Deauville the finish. 
Dirigible Balloons—No country has 
done more than Germany in the de- 
velopment of dirigibles, especially 
those of the Zeppelin type, which are 
to a great extent a combination of 
the lighter-than-air and the heavier- 
than-air machines. While the latest 
and finest model of the Zeppelin ma- 


_ chine on her maiden trip had an acci- 


dent which resulted fatally to a num- 
ber of officers, there was nothing 
structurally wrong to cause the wreck 
in the air. According to the official 
report issued on Oct. 29, it was due 
to a partial vacuum formed in the 
central gondola behind a new kind of 
wind-shield, used for the first time. 
It sucked in the gas escaping from 
beneath the aluminium structure of 
the dirigible into the gondola where 
it was exploded by a spark from the 
motor. While the Zeppelin airship 
is a success from a navigation point 
of view and carries more than 30 pas- 
sengers, reaching some 70 km, (43,5, 
miles) an hour, it is not a financial 
success; the report. of the Zeppelin 
Company for the fiscal year endin 
Aug. 1 shows a loss of $375,000, due 
to the high cost of the experimental 
work. 

There are several different designs 
of dirigibles in Germany. The differ- 
ence in the construction of the 


_Schutte-Lanz and Zeppelin, for exam- 


ple, lies in the material of which 
they are built and in the outer shape; 


both are of the rigid type and have 


baloonets impervious to gas. The Par- 
seval dirigibles, however, are the most 


5 widely used in Germany, as they have 
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the great advantage over the rigid 
type that they can be emptied any- 
where and packed for transportation. 
There are in Germany 20  dirigi- 
bles and in France 19. The French 
dirigibles are inferior to the Ger- 
man in gas capacity and radius of 
action. England has built during 
the year two dirigibles, the Delta and 
the Eta. It is reported that Count 
Zeppelin has under way a new and 
greater dirigible, which he plans to 
pilot himself across the Atlantic to 
the United States, and may even cross 
the continent to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition at San Francisco in 1915. 

Dirigible records at the close of 
1913 were as follows: ° 

Altitude.—W. Conts, Astra, semi-rigid, 
212,000 cub. ft, capacity, 10,000 ft. 

Duration. — Zeppelin, rigid, 776,000 
eub. ft. capacity, October 13, 1912, 31 
hours. 

Speed.—Sachsen, rigid, 543 miles per 
hour. 

Oarrying Capacity.—Zeppelin, 
14,000 Ib. 


rigid, 


Military Aeronautics—One of the 
most important events in military 
aeronautics in the United States was 
the introduction in Congress on May 
16 of a bill (H. R. 5304) “to increase 
the efficiency of the aviation service 
of the Army,” on which hearings were 
held by the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs Aug. 12-16. This bill 
contemplates the creation of an avia- 
tion corps which shall be a separate 
arm of the Army, and the establish- 
ment of an aviation school for the 
instruction of officers and enlisted 
men. The aviation corps should have 
charge and operate all military air- 
craft, including balloons and _ aero- 
planes. The total appropriations for 
the last five years for aeronautics in 
the Army amounted to $255,000, and 


8 | the appropriation for 1913 was $125,- 


000, the smallest sum appropriated 
by any one of the eight leading na- 
tions of the world. Next to the 
United States comes Mexico with 
$400,000. Italy has $2,100,000, Japan 
about $1,000,000, England $3,000,000, 
Russia $5,000,000, Germany $5,000,- 
000, and France $7,400,000. 

The Aero Club of America has pre- 
sented Capt. W. I. Chambers, head of 
the Aeronautical Corps of the Navy, 
with a special medal. The Clarence 
H. Mackay silver trophy, presented 
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to the War Department through the | 
Aero Club of America, to be competed | 
for by the military airmen of the| 
United States in a series of reconnais- 
sances, was won in 1912 by Lieut. 
Henry H. Arnold. 

The first French Aero station was | 
built at Evereaux with funds raised 
by national subscription. It contains 
a model hangar, repair shop, telephone 
post, ete. This is the first of 53 
which will be completed by October, 
1914. 

The military aeronautical equip- 
ment of the different countries is re- 
ported as follows: 


| 
{ 


France.—Fourteen dirigibles and eight 
under construction ; 420 aeroplanes. 
Germany.—Fiiteen dirigibles and five | 
under construction; 420 aeroplanes. | 
Russia.—Twelve dirigibles and ten| 
under construction ; 200 aeroplanes. 
England.—Six dirigibles and two un-| 
der construction; 168 aeroplanes. : 
Japan.—Two dirigibles and one under | 
construction ; 23 aeroplanes. i 
United States—Seventeen aeroplanes. | 
Italy.—Bight dirigibles and two under | 
construction ; 153 aeroplanes. , 


Mexico.—Seven aeroplanes. 
Austria.—Seven dirigibles and three 
under construction ; 136 aeroplanes. 
Brazil—tThree dirigibles; 18 aero- 
planes. 
Belgium.—One dirigible and one under 
construction : 40 aeroplanes. 
Spain.—One dirigible; 48 aeroplanes. 
Bulyuria— One _ dirigible; 28 aero- 
planes. 
Roumania.—Twenty-four aeroplanes. 
Chili—One dirigible; six aeroplanes. 
Chinu.— Twenty-five aeroplanes. : 
Greece —Fifty-two aeroplanes. 
Switzerland.—Four aeroplanes. 


Turkey—Two dirigibles; 15 aero- 
planes. 

Serria.—Eight aeroplanes. 

Argentine.—Four aeroplanes, 

Australia.—Four aeroplanes. 

Norway.—tThree aeroplanes. 

Monteregro.—tThree aeroplanes. 

Dennark.—Six aeroplanes. 

Holland and Sweden.—Three 


aero- 
planes. “7 


The dirigibles in the German Army 
were increased during the year by 
eight: 4 Zeppelins, 2 Parsevals, 1 
Schutte-Lanz, and 1 “M” type, mak- 
ing a total of 13. (See also XII, 
The Army.) 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
CHARLES Buxton GoINnG 


Little outward event appears to| 
mark the current history of industrial 
management during the year 1913. 
The record is rather of a process 
similar to that defined in the YEAR 
Book for 1912 under this same head- 
ing (p. 587), an adjustment of 
thought and practice to established 
principles. To this may perhaps be 
added a further process of “taking 
stock” of accepted principles, and of 
estimating the magnitude and posi- 
tion of industrial management as a | 
definite province, for the purpose of | 
reducing its elements to codified form 
so that it may be recorded and im- 
parted to learners after the manner 
of an applied science. This adjust- 
ment is discernible in three princi- 
pal directions: physical or practical, 
institutional, and educational. 

In practical application, constant | 
expansion is clearly evident in the} 
increasing number of manufacturing | 
and commercial establishments which 
are consciously seeking betterment. | 
either through the employment of 
consulting specialists or through the | 
study and application of advanced | 
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doctrines of industrial management by 
their own staffs. 

Institutionally, the phenomena are 
the devotion of a larger amount of 
study and attention to industrial- 
management problems by the older 
engineering societies, especially the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers; the efforts of the societies 
already founded, the Efficiency So- 
ciety and the Society to Promote the 
Science of Management; and the more 
recent organization of the Western 
Efficiency Society. This last named 
organization, chartered under the laws 
of the state of Illinois, draws its mem- 
bership chiefly from men engaged in 
business and manufacturing in Chica- 
go and its vincinity, and focuses its 
attention upon the practical affairs 
of profit-making enterprises. In this 
respect it is differentiated from its 
forerunner, the Efficiency Society, In- — 
corporated, which is all-comprehensive 
and gives equal weight in its councils 
and deliberations to the canons of 
efficiency in non- profit-making and 
wholly altruistic effort. 
Educationally, the most important — 
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events are the establishment of the 
courses in industrial organization at 
the College of Commerce and Admin- 
.| istration of the University of Chicago, 
_ and the very active discussion of the 
advisability of establishing a course 
in business engineering at the Massa- 
_ chusetts Institute of Technology. The 
report of a committee appointed by 
' the Alumni Council of the Institute is 
perhaps one of the most significant 
and interesting documents of the year. 
It contains a preliminary survey of 
_ what has already been done at Ameri- 
_ ean institutions, a discussion of plan 
and scope, a series of recommenda- 
tions, and a definite schedule of pro- 
posed courses, 
In this connection it is interesting 
to note the extent to which formalized 
instruction in business administration, 
organization, management, and kin- 
dred subjects has already been estab- 
lished in American colleges. Post- 
‘graduate courses have been organized 
at four institutions: Harvard Uni- 
_ versity, Dartmouth College, North- 
western University, and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Undergraduate 
courses have been established in 
11 universities: California, Carnegie, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Illinois, Lehigh, 
Pennsylvania State College, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York University, and 
Wisconsin; while evening courses are 
_ given at New York University and 
Northwestern University. In addition 
to these curricula requiring personal 
attendance, systematized instruction is 
4 Soha in correspondence courses estab- 
ished by the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 
Sy The current literature of industrial 
_ management during 1913 has gen- 
erally reflected the tendency referred 
! to at the outset of this review, that is, 
_ the effort to reduce principles to rules 
of practice, or to examine concrete 
__ examples of practice for the purpose 
_ of identifying embodied principles. 
_ Three series of articles which in con- 
__tinuity of thought and progressive 
_ development of a single idea merit 
specific mention, though they have 
not yet been collected between covers, 
are to be found in A. Hamilton 
Chureh’s “Rational Management” 
Bngineering Magazine, January 
June, 1913), Benjamin A. Frank- 
’s “Experiences in Efficiency” 
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(ibid., August et seq.), and L. M. Gil- 
breth’s “Psychology of Management” 
(Industrial Engineering, April, 1912, 
to May, 1913). The principal books 
of the year are listed in the biliogra- 
phy below. 

Generally, the public presentation 
of opinions and conclusions as to the 
doctrines and the practice of indus- 
trial management during the year has 
been marked by a subsidence of sec- 
tarian feeling, and by approximation 
toward a general agreement on certain 
fundamental doctrines. This corre- 
sponds with the trend of evolution in 
other branches of knowledge which 
are actually founded on a definite 
science or a base of actual scientific 
truth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Harrington.—Workmen’s 
Compensation. (Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1913.)—An analytical 
study of underlying motives, effects 
on employer and employee, methods, 
and practical results in German, Eng- 
lish and American experience. 

Cappury, E.—Ezperiments in Industrial 
Management. (New York and Lon- 
don, Longmans, Green & Co., 1913.) 

FRANKLIN, B. A.—Cost Reports for 
Executives. (New York. Engineering 
Magazine Co., 1913.)—Demonstrating 
what a cost system should be in or- 
der to give the managing officials 
effective control of the business. 

GALLOWAY, Lee.—Organization and Man- 
agement. (New York, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, 1913, revised and 
enlarged.)—A scientifically thorough 
examination of the ge pac from the 
economist’s point of view, prepared 
as a text for systematic study in the 
“Modern Business Series.” 

Gantr, H. L.—Work, Wages, and _Prof- 
its. (New York, Engineering Maga- 
zine Co., 1913.)—-A new edition, in 
large part rewritten, with five added 
chapters and many new charts and 
illustrations. 

Hinz, Charles DeLano.— Modern Or- 
ganization. (New York, Engineering 
Magazine Co., 1913.)—Describing the 
theory and practice of the unit sys- 
tem, a form of management depend- 
ing larvely upon mental suggestion 
and very little upon elaborate institu- 
tions or equipment. 

Hort, C. W.—Scientific Sales Manage- 
ment. (New Haven, G. B. Woolson 
Co., 1913.) ¢ 

Jones. Edward D.—Business Adminis- 
tration: The Scientific Principles of a 
New Profession. (New York. Engi- 
neering Magazine Co., 1913.)—A study 
of military leadership and a deduc- 
tion therefrom of principles valid for 
business operations. 

KiMBALL, Dexter S.—Principles of In- 
dustrial Organization. (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1913.)—Sum- 
marizes the generally settled elements, 
drawing the materials chiefly from 


Boyp, James 
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established authorities and thus as- 
sembling a review of history, economic 
influences, modern tendencies, cost ac- 
counting, depreciation, labor, mate- 
rials, construction and theories of 
management 

Korster, Frank.—The Price of Inef- 
ficiency. (New York, Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Co., 1913.)—An arraignment of 
wastes in America, stated to aggre- 
gate ten thousand millions annually, 
largely due in the author's opinion to 
a failure to adopt political, social and 
industrial ideas embodied in German 
civilization. 

LIVERSEDGE, 
neering. 
€oi,| LOLs: 

LopGE, William.—Rules of Management. 
(New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1913.)—Reduces to written form the 

» ideals, rules, and operations of a suc- 
cessful machine-building plant, out- 
lining the duties and work of each 
department from the general man- 
ager’s office to the janitor’s force. 

MUNSTERBERG, Hugo.—Psychology of In- 
dustrial Efficiency. (Boston and New 


A. J. Commercial Hngi- 
(New York, D. Van Nostrand 
) 


York, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 19138.)— 
A psychologist’s analysis of the psy- 
chical motives and forces underlying 
the phenomena of industry and the 
theories of management. 

SCHNEIDER, Herman. — Hducation and 
Industrial Peace. (Philadelphia, Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 1913.)—Outlines the experi- 
ence of the University of Cincinnati 
in training technical students by co- 
operation with local industrial estab- 
lishments. 

ToLMAN, W. H., and KENDALL, L. B.— 
Safety. (New York, Harper & Bros., 
1913.)—Describes methods for pre- 
venting occupational and other acci- 
dents and diseases peculiar to or aris- 
ing from industrial conditions. 

TYRRELL, Henry Grattan.—The PHngi- 
neering of Shops and Factories, (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1913.) 
—A collection of specific data and 
descriptions of methods devoted chief- 
ly to factory construction, but with 
much attention to policies and prob- 
lems of maintenance, operation, and 
welfare work. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND MARINE ENGINEERING 


DanteL H. Cox 


Shipbuilding. —During the year 1913 | 


nothing of striking importance has 
occurred in matters relating to naval 
architecture and marine engineering. 
The various building yards through- 
out the country have been fairly busy, 
mainly in connection with carrying 
out building programmes decided upon 
some time ago as a result of the im- 
minent completion of the Panama 
Canal. General business conditions, 
due to tariff legislation, disturbances 
on the Mexican frontier, and other 
matters affecting the nation at large, 


have not been such as to encourage | 


new construction of any sort, and the 
shipbuilding interests have naturally 
suffered. The outlook for the imme- 
diate future seems brighter, and there 
is a general feeling that a period of 
activity in matters connected with 
ships and shipping is at hand. 


Dimensions of Vessels.—Notwith- 
standing the violent outcry in some 
directions against the prevailing tend- 
ency to increase the dimensions. of 
vessels engaged in the trans-Atlantic 
passenger service, the building pro- 
gramme of the various representative 
steamship lines and also the naval 
programmes of the world powers show 
that those who control these matters 
still feel that progress in design must 
be accompanied by increase in dimen- 
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sions. How far this steady growth in 
size of vessels will lead us, it is idle 
to speculate. The only definite limita- 
tion seems to be the mechanical diffi- 
culty of providing harbor, docking, 
and wharfage facilities. While, with- 
in limits, harbors may be dredged, 
dry docks enlarged and wharves 
lengthened, there must come a point 
where the resultant economic gain in 
cost of operation of the larger as com- 
pared with the smaller vessels will be 
more than offset by the enormous ex- 
penditure in providing the additional 
entrance and handling facilities re- 
quired for the larger vessels, particu- 
larly as the smaller vessels will in no 
way benefit thereby. This year the 
magnificent Imperator was placed in 
service, of larger dimensions than, and 
thus by comparison reducing the pres- 
tige enjoyed by, the Oceanic and her 
ill-fated sister, the Jitanic, just as 
these vessels in turn diverted atten- 
tion from the Mauretania and Lusi- 
tania, Hach new battleship contem- 
plated as an addition to any of the 
great navies is similarly of greater 


displacement, greater speed, and will © 


carry larger guns than its immediate 
predecessor (see also XXI, The Navy). 


The Imperator arrived in New York 


harbor on June 18, having completed . 


her maiden voyage in 6 days, 5 hours 


| m J 


f 


' 


naturally some of the resultant 
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and 12 minutes. Her passenger list 
included 350 first-class, 400 second- 
class, 1,000 third-class, and 1,700 
steerage, a total of 3,450. The best 
run was 556 miles from noon to noon, 
and her best hourly speed was -23 
‘knots. This vessel, the largest in the 
world at the present time, is 919 ft. 
in length and 98 ft. beam; her gross 
tonnage is 50,000, and her contract 
speed of 221% knots is secured with 
turbines developing 63,000 h. p. The 
bridge is 90 ft. above water. Her 
masts measure 246 ft. from keel to 
truck. The funnels extend 70 ft. above 
the upper deck and about 32 ft. in 
fore and aft direction, 18 ft. in diam- 
eter. She carries 83 lifeboats and two 
motor launches which are equipped 
with wireless apparatus having a 

» range of 200 miles. The vessel itself 
has a wireless apparatus with a range 
of 1,500 miles, and carries three wire- 
less operators. She carries one an- 
ehor of 26,500 Jbs., two others of 17,- 
600 lbs., and a fourth of 11,500 Ibs. 
_ Seven decks out of a total of ten are 
devoted to the use of the first-cabin 
‘passengers, and there are many large 
saloons and living rooms. There are 
four electric elevators for passengers 
and five freight elevators. A Roman 
bath two stories in height, with a pool 
39 by 21 ft., having nine feet of water, 
is a remarkable feature. 


The new Hamburg-American liner 
Vaterland was launched during the 
month of April. The enormous size of 
this vessel may be estimated from the 
fact that her tonnage will be 55,000, 
or 5,000 tons in excess of the Impe- 
rator, and her passenger capacity will 
be 4,050. During the same month the 


new Cunarder Aquitania was also| 


launched, and although not so large 
as the Hamburg-American vessel, her 
dimensions show a considerable in- 
erease over the Mauretania and Lusi- 
tania, the present largest Cunarders. 
The Aquitania, 901 ft. long, 97 ft. 
beam, has a tonnage of 47,000; her 
speed will be 23 knots, and her pas- 
senger capacity 3,250. 

Safety at Sea.—As a direct result 
of the tragic fate of the Titanic a 


_ widespread demand for investigation 


of all matters relating to safety at 
sea has borne definite fruit. Quite 


changes are now criticised by those 


j 
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who travel on the sea. Added life- 
boat capacity means reduced space 
on the promenade deck; further water- 
tight subdivision means a certain loss 
in comfort in interior accommodation. 
In all such matters it is a question 
of give and take, of arriving at a 
solution that is a practical one. 
From the likelihood that when needed 
lifeboats may be found impossible of 
operation, witness the recent Volturno 
disaster, it seems that the important 
lines of progress are: (1) making ves- 
sels as capable as practicable of with- 
standing damage by collision; (2) 
providing them with the best obtain- 
able means of communication with 
shore stations and other vessels, wire- 
less telegraphy, the submarine bell and 
signal, and the like; and (3) provid- 
ing a sufficient and efficient crew of 
officers and men, who shall be un- 
hampered in their duties by any in- 
structions looking toward record pas- 
sages at the risk of safety. It is of 
the utmost importance that the ves- 
sels of all nations should, so far as 
possible, be subject to the same laws 
and restrictions in these matters, and 
international conferences are being 
held with this object in view. 

It is interesting to note that as a 
direct result of the Titanic disaster, 
her sister ship the Olympic was re- 
built at an enormous expense, an 
inner skin added, forming a complete 
double hull extending to a considera- 
ble height above the water-line, a fea- 
ture that has been also provided for 
in the other large trans-Atlantic pas- 
senger vessels whose construction was 
commenced subsequent to the Titanic 
disaster, 


The revised rules of the British 
Board of Trade relating to life-saving 
appliances on board ship, tentatively 
announced in September, 1912 (A. Y. 
B., 1912, p. 57), went into effect on 
March 1. All foreign-going’ passenger 
steamers are now required to carry 
lifeboats sufficient in number and ca- 
pacity to accommodate the total num- 
ber of persons which each ship is cer- 
tified to carry. As to the location. of 
davits, the type of lifeboat authorized 
and the provision of pontoon rafts, 
the new rules follow the recommenda- 
tions of the special committee of the 
Board of Trade appointed after the 
Titanic disaster to consider the ques- 
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tion of lifeboats and davits (ibid.), 
which presented an interim report 
early in January. 

Marine Engineering.—The tendency 
of marine-engine design in this coun- 
try still indicates a distinct leaning 
toward the well known and the con- 
servative. Other nations are spend- 
ing large sums, and with excellent re- 
sults, in the development and manu- 
facture of Diesel engines. With us, 
if we eliminate Government vessels, 
the Diesel engines in operation or con- 
templated are but few. With the tur- 
bine situation it is much the same. 
The advantages of the turbine, either 
geared or not, or in combination with 
reciprocating engines in certain spe- 
cial cases, have been more fully recog- 
nized by the naval authorities than by 
the operators of commercial vessels ; 
if the naval turbine-driven vessels are 
eliminated, but few others can be 
found. 

Turbine builders are concentrating 
their efforts on the development of 
reduction gearing with very consid- 
erable success. The geared turbine, 
certainly for marine work, possesses 
so many advantages that unquestion- 
ably it has come to stay in one form 
or another. Its use permits the selec- 
tion of proper propeller dimensions, as 
the shaft revolutions can be adjusted 
to suit any particular case, and at the 
same time the design of the turbine 
itself can be carried out with a view 
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to securing maximum efficiency, where- 
as in the direct-drive turbine installa- 
tions the necessary restrictions on 
shaft revolutions generally make it 
impossible to secure the best results 
from the turbine. The use of oil fuel, 
with consequent economic advantages, 
is becoming more and more general, 
not only in the Navy, but in all classes 
of steam vessels. 

Yachting.—The past’ season of 1913 
has seen somewhat of a revival in the 
building of steam yachts, more ves- 
sels of this class having been added 
to the fleet during the year or placed 
under -construction than for many 
years past. For several years the 
possibilities of the gasoline or the 
Diesel engine have held out great in- 
ducements, and caused steam to be 
looked upon as old fashioned. With 
the increase in cost of gasoline and 
the present high first cost of Diesel 
engines, many have come to the con- 
clusion that steam engines, preferably 
with oil-fired boilers, will for some 
years at least be the most satisfactory 
prime movers. The certainty of inter- 
national races for the America Cup 
in 1914 has undoubtedly had a stim- 
ulating effect upon those interested 
in yachts and yachting, and the 
progress on the Panama Canal and 
the removal of the duty on foreign- 
built yachts are contributing causes 
working for renewed activity in this 
sport. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF METALS AND ALLOYS 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL 


Structure of Metals—The old idea 
of the structure of a metal was based 
on its fracture; from this came the 
terms, crystalline, granular, fibrous, 
and amorphous. The microscope has 
proved, however, that all metals are 
erystalline, and that the structure re- 
vealed by fracture may have no rela- 
tion to the structure of the metal, and 
depends not only on the method of 
breaking, but also on the mechanical 
and thermal treatment. All metals 
are built up of crystalline grains with 
distinct orientation, the size and shape 
depending chiefly on the rate of solidi- 
fication and the mass of the metal. 

The structure shows no change when 
strained within the elastic limit, but 


when once this is passed there is a 
permanent deformation, and within 
the grains themselves we find slip- 
lines and slip-bands, which increase 
in number as the strain increases, 
until finally the grains are distorted 
and broken down, and the structure 
becomes composed of a broken-up con- 
glomerate. The elastic limit is greatly 
increased thereby and the metal is 
much harder, but the ductility, as a 
rule, falls off. On annealing such a 
strained metal the crystals or grains 
grow with distinct polygonal boun- 
daries and are generally twinned, the 
size depending on the time and tem- 
perature of annealing, the amount of 
work the metal has undergone, and 
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upon its cross-section. The strength 
falls off, the metal becomes compara- 
tively soft, and its ductility increases. 

The recent researches of Beilby 
(Jour. Inst. of Metals, VI, 5) tend 
to confirm his theory that cold work- 
ing of a metal produces an amorphous 
modification on the surfaces of the 
slip-lines and slip-bands, which modi- 
fication is harder and stronger than 
the original crystalline one. Reheat- 
ing to temperatures around 300 deg. C. 


- eauses the transformation from amor- 


phous to crystalline state. Of interest 
in this connection is Quincke’s hypoth- 
esis of the foam structure of metals 
(Int. Zeitschr. fiir Metallograplie, 
III, 23), and Cohen’s views on the 
so-called “strain disease of metals” 
(Zeitschr. fiir Elektrochemie, XIX, 
19),. 

Fusibility of Metals—The melting 
points of metals have now been de- 
termined with great accuracy and are 
given by Burgess in Circular 35 of 
the Bureau of Standards. 

Hardness.— Much confusion exists 
as to the hardness of metals, because 
we may have several different kinds, 
such as resistance to scratching, cut- 
ting, indentation, permanent deforma- 
tion, or to elastic impact. For the 
measurement of indentation hardness 
the Brinell machine is in general use, 
whereby a hardened steel ball, usually 
10 mm. in diameter, is forced into the 
metal under a load of 3,000 kg. for 
iron and steel, or 500 kg. for softer 
metals, and the hardness number cal- 
culated from the spherical area of the 
depression formed. The Shore sclero- 
scope measures the rebound of a hard 
body from the surface of the metal to 
be tested and the height of the re- 
bound gives the measure of hardness. 
Both of these instruments are used to 


measure the difference in hardness be-. 


tween different metals and also of the 
same metal after different mechanical 
and heat treatment. 

Galy-Aché (Revue de Metallurgie, 
X, 585) reviews our knowledge of the 
cold-working of metals, Mechanical 
hardening does not occur until the 
elastic limit has been reached and 
permanent deformation takes place. 
The elastic limit is raised thereby by 
an amount proportional to the force 
roducing the deformation. Reheat- 
ing decreases the hardness, which 
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reaches a minimum at what may be 
called the complete annealing tem- 
perature of the metal. 

Following the theory that amor- 
phous modifications of metals exist, 
when a metal is perfectly annealed it 
consists of an aggregate of crystals 
surrounded by a strong and flexible 
ground mass or cement of amorphous 
metal. Then the amorphous cement 
takes up the elastic deformations, 
while the crystals yield to permanent 
deformations by slip-lines and slip- 
bands. 

Constitution of Alloys.—The rapid 
advance in our knowledge of alloys 
is in main due to metallography. For 
most of the binary and many of the 
ternary alloys the complete thermal 
diagrams have been worked out, 
whereby we see the relation between 
temperature and composition and the 
changes which take place not only 
when an alloy passes from the liquid 
to the solid state, but also in the solid 
condition, 

The constitution of iron and steel 
has been the subject of much work, 
and the different ideas are set forth 
in the diagrams of Benedicks, Goe- 
rens, Upton, and Ruff (Howe, Bull. 
Am. Inst. Min. Engrs., 1912, p. 1181). 
Tron is capable of holding 1.7 to 2 per 
cent. of carbon in solid solution (aus- 
tenite), but with fall of temperature 
this solid solution tends to break 
down into pure iron (ferrite) and 
carbide of iron (cementite). By rapid 
cooling, as by quenching, much of the 
carbon can be held in solution and the 
metal is hardened thereby. Tempering 
tends to break down the solid-solution 
austenite into transition products, 
martensite, troostite, sorbite, etc., the 
constitution of which continues to be 
a source of much work and discussion. 
When there is more than two per cent. 
of carbon present the excess is found 
either as cementite or graphite, de- 
pending primarily on the rate of freez- 
ing and cooling. There are two main 
theories. The one states that we have 
two systems, the austenite-cementite 
or metastable, the austenite-graphite 
or stable. Goerens thinks that all 
irons freeze as austenite-cementite 
and that graphite is the product of 
the decomposition of cementite. 

The constitution of the copper-zinc 
alloys (brasses) has been worked out 
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by Shepherd and by Carpenter and 
their tensile strength by Lohr (Jour. 
Physical Chem., XVII, 1). 
about 36 per cent. of zine the al- 
loys are homogenous solid solutions 
(alpha) ; beyond this point a second 
solid solution, beta, makes its appear- 


ance, and at 47 per cent. zine the! 


alloy is entirely beta. Carpenter 
(Jour. Inst. of Metals, VII, 70) has 
shown that just about 450 deg. C. the 
beta tends to break down into alpha, 
and a third solid solution, gamma. 
The maximum strength is in the beta 
region at 45 per cent. zine and is 
about 31.7 tons per square inch. 

The copper-tin alloys have been 
worked out by Heycock and Neville 
and by Shepherd, and a new trans- 
formation in the solid state is re- 
corded by Hoyt (Inst. of Metals, 
Ghent meeting, 1913). They resemble 
the brasses in that up to about 10 
per cent. of tin the alloys are homo- 
geneous solid solutions, but when the 
tin is increased a second solid solu- 
tion, beta, comes in; this beta breaks 
down into alpha and a third solid 
solution, gamma, at about 450 deg. C. 
Hence the properties of the brasses 
and the bronzes, like steel, can be pro- 
foundly modified by heat-treatment. 


German silver is a white ductile | 


alloy containing 55 to 60 per cent. 
copper, 15 to 20 per cent. nickel, and 
20 to 30 per cent. zine, and vonsists 
of crystals or grains of a single solid 
solution. Hudson (Jour. Inst. of 
Metals, TX, 109) has studied the effect 


of annealing and found that one hour | 


at 800 deg. C. was insufficient to get 
rid of the “cored” structure, but one 
hour at 900 deg. C. was sufficient to 
produce a homogeneous alloy. 

H. S. and J. S. G. Primrose (ibid., 
158) subjected Admiralty gun metal 
(copper 88, tin 10, zine 2) to heat 
treatment and found that simple an- 
nealing for 30 minutes at 700 deg. C. 
gave a maximum increase in strength 
and elongation, and the homogeneity 
and other properties were improved. 

The ternary alloys of nickel, man- 
ganese, and copper have been found 
by Parravano (Gazzetta Chim. Ital.. 
XLII, ii, 367, 385, 513) to consist of 
homogeneous solid solutions and het- 
erogeneous structure in these alloys 
is due to imperfect diffusion. The 
ternary alloys of iron, nickel, and 
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manganese are similar, while the al- 
loys of iron, manganese, and copper 
are somewhat more complicated be- 
cause iron and copper are not com- 


| pletely soluble in each other in the 


solid. Hence two distinct constitu- 
ents are found in many of the alloys. 

Rosenhain and Archbutt (Proc. In- 
stitution Mech. Engrs., 1912. 319) 
have worked out the aluminium-zine 
diagram together with the physical 
properties. They were able to roll 
and draw an alloy with 25 per cent. 
zine. An alloy with 25 per cent. zine 
and three per cent. copper gave a hot- 
rolled bar with 30.9 tons per square 
inch tensile strength and an elongation 
of nearly 17 per cent. 

Magnetic Permeability.—In 1903 
Heussler prepared alloys of copper, 
manganese, and aluminium and found 
them to be magnetic. This magnetism 
was explained by a ternary compound. 
Ross (Trans. Faraday Soc., VIII, 185) 
puts forward the theory that the al- 
loys consist of solid solutions of the 
binary compounds Cu,Al and Mn,Al, 
but Rosenhain has shown that the 
alloys of aluminium and manganese 
alone are strongly magnetic. 

Electric Conductivity.— The varia- 
tion in electric conductivity of alloys — 
is at once made clear when the ther- 
mal diagram is considered. QGuert- 
ler’s work (Jour. Inst. of Metals, VI, 
135) shows that the conductivity of 
alloys composed of solid solutions or 
mechanical mixtures of the metals in- 
creases as the temperature rises, while 
that of intermetallic compounds de- 
creases. 

Corrosion.—The corrosion of brass 
has been the subject of a good deal 
of research. Two causes have been 
assigned. First, when the alloys are 
composed of the two constituents 
alpha and beta, there is a difference © 
of potential between the two, the beta 
becomes the anode and is destroyed 
through the zine going into solution, 
leaving a porous mass of copper be- 
hind. Second, when the alloy con- 
sits of homogeneous alpha, a differ- 
ence of potential may be set up by ad- 
herent impurities on the surface or by 
strain, and corrosion begins through 
electrolysis. When once begun, the 
presence of metallic copper, which be- 
comes the cathode to the alpha solid 
solution, hastens the corrosion. 
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Annual Production.— Many per- 
sons believe that mathematics is a 
dead science and that the mathe- 
matician, like the teacher of Greek 
and Latin, does but go over accom- 
plishments of the past. Even those 
_ who know that mathematical doc- 
trines are constantly advancing have 
often but a small idea of the 
amount of research published. The 
Jahrbuch iiber die Fortschritte der 
_ Mathematik is an annual publica- 
tion which lists all the titles of 
mathematical work coming to the 
attention of the editors, with brief 
_ synopses of most of. the original 
articles. So large is the task of as- 
sembling the material that this au- 
thoritative review of mathematical 
investigation is always three years 
behind. Volume XLI, covering the 
year 1910, appeared in 1913; it lists 
about 3,700 titles and contains 1,054 
_ pages, exclusive of indices and prefa- 
_ tory matter. 
In the United States the Trans- 
actions of the American Mathemati- 
cal Society, the Bulletin of the So- 
| ciety, the American Journal of 
, Mathematics, the Annals of Mathe- 
matics and the American Mathe- 
matical Monthly, are the five lead- 
a ing periodicals devoted exclusive- 
_ ly to mathematics; they print in the 
_ neighborhood of 2,000 pages annually. 
The Transactions and the Journal 
. appeal only to the highly trained 
_ professional mathematician  inter- 
ested in advanced research. The 
_ Annals aims to provide material in- 
elligible to a large range of gradu- 
e students and teachers of ordinary 
llegiate courses in mathematics. 
| Monthly is still less technical 
nd contains much that is of inter- 
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MATHEMATICS 
E. B. Winson 


est to teachers in the better grade 
of high schools and to undergradu- 
ate students. The Bulletin is of 
somewhat general nature, containing 
some original articles, many book re- 
views, and personal notes. This year 
Prof. M. Bocher (Harvard) has re- 
tired from the position of editor-in- 
chief of the Transactions ; Prof. L. E. 
Dickson (Chicago) succeeds him. 
The management of the Monthly has 
been completely changed; Prof. H. 
EK. Slaught (Chicago) has been made 
managing editor and, with the codp- 
eration of his associates, is making 
a strenuous campaign on behalf of 
the enlarged and improved Monthly. 

Path of Falling Bodies.—Since the 
time of Gauss and Laplace, a cen- 
tury ago, the question of the path 
followed by a body falling from a 
moderate height above the surface 
of the ground has been subject to 
theoretical and experimental inves- 
tigation. A body released at a 
height does not follow an exactly 
vertical path; for, as the earth turns 
on its axis, a point such as the top 
of the Eiffel tower, being farther 
than the base from the axis, and 
having the same angular velocity as 
the base, is moving faster than the 
point on the surface of the ground 
immediately beneath. Hence a body 
released from the top has an easterly 
velocity in excess of the velocity of 
the point vertically underneath, and 
consequently falls to the east of the 
vertieal. This chief part of the 
phenomenon has long been known 
both theoretically and experiment- 
ally. The question has been raised 
whether the body does not also devi- 
ate slightly either to the north or 
south. The earlier mathematicians 
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found a slight deviation toward the 
equator, and some experimenters 
have thought they corroborated this 
finding, though many persons have 
felt that the experimental data were 
insuflicient to establish a definite 
conclusion. The calculation of the 
deviation has to be effected by ap- 
proximations, an exact solution being 
too intricate for even modern mathe- 
matical science. For the sake of 
simplicity it has been customary to 
retain only the expressions for the 
first approximation, and it has been 
assumed that the terms expressing 
the second approximation would be 
insignificantly small. R. S. Wood- 
ward, President of the Carnegie In- 
stitution, has treated the problem in 
the Astronomical Journal for Aug. 4, 
1913, taking into account the pre- 
viously neglected terms of the second 
order which he finds are not neg- 
ligible, and has shown that there is 
an appreciable deviation away from 
the equator. (See also Astronomy, 
infra. ) 

Origin of Planets.—In the Memoirs 
of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, XIV (1913), Prof. 
Percival Lowell (Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology) discusses 
mathematically the “Origin of the 
Planets.” He finds that each planet 
has formed the next one in order 
outward from the sun, that the po- 
sitions of the planets are not hap- 
hazard, and that the solar system 
forms an articulated whole evolved 
in definite order. Theories of the 
origin of the solar system and ex- 
planations of its evolution into its 
present form have a great fascina- 
tion for astronomer, mathematician, 
and the general public. As we really 
are acquainted only with the pres- 
ent status of the system, all dis- 
cussions of its origin are largely 
hypothetical and many of them differ 
widely among themselves. It is par- 
ticularly interesting, however, to 
have a theory developed which offers 
an explanation of the distribution of 
the planets in distance from the sun. 

Theory of Relativity—The theory 
of relativity has been mentioned in 
all previous volumes of the YEAR 
Book (1910, pp. 601, 602; 1911, pp. 
567, 632; 1912, p. 658). <A _ techni- 
cal mathematical treatment of the 
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subject has been given by Professors 
KE. B. Wilson and G. N. Lewis (Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology) 
with the aid of four-dimensional non- 
Euclidean space and a vector analy- 
sis appropriate thereto (Proc. Am. 
Acad. of Arts and Sciences, XLVIII, 
pp- 389-507). The originator of the 
theory, Prof. A. Einstein (Ziirich) 
now comes forward with a modifica- 
tion or generalization of the theory 
(A. Einstein and M. Grossmann, Hnt- 
wurf einer verallgemeinerten Rela- 
tivitdtstheorie und einer Theorie der 
Gravitation, B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 
1913) framed so as to include a 
theory of gravitation. In the older 
theory a ray of light travelling in 
free space pursued a straight path 
with constant velocity; in the newer 
theory the ray is attracted by mat- 
ter so that a ray passing near the 
sun would have its direction bent 
inward toward the sun, the velocity 
increasing during approach to the 
sun and decreasing during retreat. 
In the older theory energy was pos- 
sessed of inertia, that is, of mass; in 
the newer theory energy is assigned 
another attribute of ordinary mass, 
namely, the power to attract other 


mass and to be attracted by it. (See 
also XXVI, Physics.) 
Foundation of Mathematics in 


Logic.—The attempt of the pure 
mathematician is ever to reach a 
greater degree of rigor in his demon- 
strations, a greater degree of cer- 
tainty for his propositions. This led 
during the last century to the arith- 
meticization of mathematics, that is, 
to the attempt to lay the ultimate 
foundations of mathematical science 
in the properties of the ordinary in- 
tegers of arithmetic, which are prob- 
ably as well known as any mathe- 
matical objects. Later the attempt 
has been made to go further back 
and to found mathematics upon the 
very laws of logic. This programme 
has been systematically carried out 
by B. Russell and A. N. Whitehead 
in their three-volume work Principia 
Mathematica (Cambridge University 
Press). The work is very technical 
and difficult reading, and most 
mathematicians will be content to 
admire it without going quite so 
deeply into the fundamentals as far 
as their own work is concerned. 
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sarily with the published work of 
the year,’ and hence, in many cases 
when the reduction of observations is 
laborious, with observations of the 
previous year. 

Observatories and Instruments.— 
The great tower telescope of the 
Solar Observatory on Mount Wilson 
is now completed, and gives very 
| satisfactory results. The figuring of 
| the mirror for the 100-in. reflector 
of the same observatory is in prog- 
ress, and the chief difficulties of the 
problem seem to have been overcome. 
_ A reflector of six-foot aperture is 
_ planned for the new observatory 
_ which the Canadian Government pro- 
_ poses to erect in British Columbia. 
_ On the other hand, the completion 
_ of some of the large refractors now 
under construction has been very 
| _ seriously delayed by the extreme dif- 
_ fieulty of getting suitable disks of 
glass for the objectives. 

Longitude and Time.—A prelimi- 
mary determination of the difference 
of longitude between Paris and Ar- 
_ lington, Va., by means of wireless 
| telegraphy, has been made by French 
astronomers, with very encouraging 
results, the transmission time of the 
signals across the Atlantic being 
only 0.03 sec. (C. R., CLVII, 165). 
An extensive series of observations 
| for the same purpose is to be carried 
out during the winter of 1913-14. 
_ Any observatory within several hun- 
dred miles of Washington may de- 
termine its longitude at the same 
; time by using these radio-signals. 

Standard time, in three zones, three, 

; 


1References to periodicals are given 
_ under the following abbreviations: 

A. J., Astronomical Journal, Albany. 

mr N., Astronomische Nachrichten, 

e 

Ap. J., Astrophysical Journal, Chicago. 
Comptes Rendus de VAcademie 
ae, “Sciences, Paris. 
N., Monthly Notices of the Royal 
SURG Society, London. 
“SLES Vierteljahrsschrift der Astrono- 
| mischen Gesellschaft. 

The Roman numerals denote volumes ; 
‘the Arabic numerals pages, except in 
_ references to Astronomische Nachrich- 
ten, where they denote individual num- 
of the periodical. 
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The present summary deals neces-| four and five hours slow of Green- 


wich, has been adopted in Brazil. 
The Sun.—The solar surface at the 
beginning of the year was very quiet, 
and on most days no spots were vis- 
ible. Most of the few spots observed 
were in low latitudes, but small 
groups appeared about 30 deg. north 
and south of the solar equator, the 
precursors of the new cycle of activ- 
ity now commencing. Hale has 
taken advantage of this absence of 
local disturbances to detect and_in- 
vestigate the general magnetic field 
of the sun. The existence of a strong 
magnetic field in sun spots is proved 
by the breaking up of certain lines 
in the spectrum into doublets, whose 
components are circularly polarized 
in opposite directions, so that by 
placing a Nicol prism and a quarter- 
wave plate in front of the slit of the 
spectrograph, either one of them can 
be extinguished at will. With a 
weak magnetic field the components 
would not be separated; but with 
the apparatus just described first one 
side and then the other of the broad- 
ened line may be extinguished, caus- 
ing a shift in its apparent position 
to the right or the left in successive 
strips of spectrum photographed on 
the same plate. Displacements of 
this character have been observed in 
the case of several faint lines of iron 
and nickel. They are excessively 
small (0.0015 Angstrom unit), so 
that very great care had to be taken 
to eliminate all errors of observation. 
The observed displacements are of 
opposite sign in opposite hemispheres 
of the sun, and reach a maximum 
value at about 45 deg. north or south 
of the equator, as they should theo- 
retically do if arising from a general 
magnetic field of the sun. The mag- 
netic poles of the sun appear to be 
at or near the poles of rotation, 


and the north magnetic pole lies 


near the north pole of the sun. A 
first approximation for the vertical 
intensity of the magnetic field at the 
poles is 50  gausses. (Apps, J; 
XXXVIII, 27). 

St. John, studying the radial mo- 
tions in sun spots discovered by 
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Evershed in 1909, has shown that in 
the lower layers of the sun’s visible 
atmosphere there is an outward flow 
of material from the spot, while in 
the highest layers the flow is inward, 
the rate of motion varying from one 
kilometer per second outward in the 
lowest layers to 1.5 km. inward at 
the top. A sun spot may be com- 
pared with a terrestrial tornado, 
seen from above the clouds. There 
is a whirling upward rush of ma- 
terial in the deep-seated layers, 
which at the visible surface spreads 
out radially with rapidly decreasing 
velocity. The inward motion in the 
highest layers is a secondary effect 
(Ap. J.. XXXVII, 322). 

Abbot, summarizing the results of 
eight years’ work of the Smithson- 
ian Astrophysical Observatory in 
Volume III of its Annals, gives the 
value of the solar constant of radia- 
tion as 1.932 cal. per square centi- 
meter per minute; that is, the 
energy in a beam of sunlight, outside 
our atmosphere, of this cross section 
would suffice to raise the temperature 
of one gramme of water at the rate 
of 1.932 deg. C. per minute, and that 
in a beam one meter square would 
be equivalent to 1.8 h. p. Simul- 
taneous measurements at stations in 
California and Algeria seem to prove 
conclusively that the radiation of 
the sun is subject to a variation, 
occurring irregularly in periods of a 
week or ten days, whose fluctuations 
are irregular in magnitude, but usu- 
ally within the range of seven per 
cent. It appears also that the sun 
sends us most heat when sun spots 
are most numerous, the solar constant 
increasing by 0.07 cal. when the sun 
spot numbers increase by 100 units, 
which is about the usual change from 
minimum to maximum. From the 
distribution of energy among the 
different wave lengths in the solar 
spectrum, Abbot concludes that the 
effective absolute temperature of the 
radiating layers of its surface great- 
ly exceeds 6,000 deg. C. and may ex- 
ceed 7,000 deg. 

Eclipses.—The three partial solar 
eclipses, and two total lunar eclipses 
of the year were of little importance. 
Many observations of the solar 
eclipse of April 17, 1912, were pub- 
lished during 1913, dealing largely 
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with the profile of the moon’s limb 
and the track of the shadow on the 
earth’s surface. 

The Earth.—The variations of lati- 
tude in 1912 showed a range of about 
0”.35, a decrease from that of 1911, 
but with little further diminu- 
tion during the year (A. N., 4665). 
Those for 1913 will not be computed 
until the middle of 1914. Hagen has 
continued his study of experimental 
proofs of the earth’s rotation, using 
Atwood’s machine (two unequal 
weights connected by a wire passing 
over a pulley), to study the eastward 
deviation of falling bodies. The top 
of a tower, being farther from the 
earth’s center than the bottom, is 
carried eastward faster by the earth’s 
rotation. A falling body retains 
this more rapid eastward motion, and 
strikes the floor to the éast of a 
plumbline hung from its original po- 
sition. With a fall of 75 ft., the ob- 
served deviation was 0.90 mm., 
agreeing with theory within one per 
cent. Woodward, discussing the theo- 
ry of such experiments (A. d., 651), 
concludes that in addition to the 
eastward deviation there should be a 
smaller one away from the equator, 
to the north in northern latitudes. 
(See also Mathematics, supra.) 


Fabry and Buisson have shown 
that the abrupt termination of the 
solar spectrum toward the ultra- 
violet at about A3000 is probably due 
to the absorption of the light beyond 
this limit by ozone in the upper 
layers of the earth’s atmosphere 
(C. R., CLVI, 782). 

The great eruption of Mt. Katmai 
in Alaska (A. Y. B., 1912) peiei2) 
filled the upper air with fine dust, 
which took months to settle, and 
spread all over the world. The effect 
of this upon climate has been dis- 
cussed by Abbot and Fowle (Smith- 
son. Mise. Coll., LX, No. 29) and by 
Humphreys (Jour. Franklin Inst., 
CLXXVI, 131). The amount of solar 
heat which directly reached the earth’s 
surface was diminished about 20 per 
cent. by the volcanic haze. After al- 
lowance for the increased brightness 
of the sky, there remains a net loss 
of ten per cent. in the heat. available 
to warm the earth. If such a change 
should be permanent, it would be 
enough to bring on a new glacial 
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period; but the dust soon settled, and 
the actual lowering of temperature 
amounted to only about half a de- 
gree C. All the most remarkable 
cold seasons since 1750 seem to be 
similarly related to great volcanic 
outbreaks. The relation between the 
“dry fog” of 1783 and the ensuing 
severe winter was noticed at the 
time by Franklin. (See also XXV, 
Meteorology and Climatology. ) 


The Planets.—Lau, discussing in 
detail the surface markings of Jupi- 
_ter (A. N., 4673), explains the white 
spots often seen as clouds covering 
the sites of eruptions of material 
from the heated interior. The erup- 
tive products, after cooling down, 
drift off to the eastward, and form 
\ the conspicuous dark belts. Barnard, 

visually observing Phebe, the faint 

outer satellite of Saturn, estimates 

it as of the fourteenth magnitude, 

much brighter than had previously 

been supposed (A. W., 4561). Ris- 
_ tenpart discusses the observations of 
_ the occultation of a seventh magni- 
_ tude star by Jupiter’s third satellite, 
as seen from various stations in Chile. 
_ From the durations of occultation, 
_ ranging from 2m. 12s. to 4m. 34s,, 
the positions of the observers, and 
the known rate of’ motion of the 
satellite, he concludes that the satel- 
lite is flattened at the poles, the 
equatorial diameter being 4,660 miles, 
and the polar 4,270, both consider- 
ably larger than the values derived 
from micrometric measures. The ex- 
cellent series of observations of the 
_ satellite of Neptune at the U. S. 
_ Naval Observatory have been con- 
tinued. 

The discovery of new asteroids con- 
tinues unabated, but they are often 
insufficiently observed. Cohn (A. N., 
4688) lists the elements of 21 of these 
little bodies, discovered between July, 
1912, and July, 1913, for which trust- 
worthy orbits could be computed. rais- 

_ ing the whole number to 754. Five of 
_ these had been discovered and _ob- 

_ served in previous years, one of them 
+ twice over, in 1907 and 1909, but the 
_ observations then secured were insuf- 
ficient for the computation of an 

orbit. Five other planets, supposed 
_to be new discoveries, were found to 
be identical with previously known 
asteroids which, owing to perturba- 
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tions by the attraction of Jupiter, or 
to errors in the assumed orbital ele- 
ments, were not in their predicted 
places. Bailey, from photometric 
observations, found the range of var- 
iability in the light of Eros to be 
from 0.5 to 0.9 magnitudes, and de- 
tected regular variations of smaller 
amount in the light of five other 
asteroids, the periods of variation, 
which are all short, being presum- 
ably identical with the times of ro- 
tation of these planets. 


Comets.—The first comet to be dis- 


covered in 1913, called therefore 
Comet 1913a, was seen by Schau- 
masse at Nice on May 6. It was 


then almost at the point of its orbit 
nearest to the sun _ (perihelion), 
which it passed on May 15, at a 
distance of 1.45 times the radius of 
the earth’s orbit. Its orbit is at 
least approximately parabolic, the 
inclination of its plane to that of the 
ecliptic being 28 deg., and the direc- 
tion of motion retrograde, i.e., oppo- 
site to that of the earth and the 
other planets. By the end of August 
it was almost out. of sight. Comet 
1913b, discovered by Metcalf at South 
Hero, Vt., on September 1, appears 
to have also a nearly parabolic orbit, 
with perihelion passage on Sept. 14, 
at a distance of 1.36, and retrograde 
motion. Like the preceding, it was 
visible in a small telescope. Comet 
1913e, discovered by Neujmin at 
Simeis, Russia, on Sept. 3, was at 
first reported as an asteroid, and pre- 
sented a very peculiar appearance, 
having a sharp stellar nucleus of 
magnitude 11.5, and a very faint 
nebulosity on the following side. Its 
orbit is certainly elliptic, with a pe- 
riod of about 18 years, a perihelion 
distance of 1.54, and an inclination 
of 15°. 

Comet 1913d, discovered by Delavan 
at La Plata, Argentina, on Sept. 26, 
was recognized at once as the return 
of Westphal’s Comet of 1852. This 
comet was observed for six months 
in 1852-3 and showed a clearly ellip- 
tie orbit, the computed period being 
61.7 years, with an uncertainty of less 
than a year. The actual period dur- 
ing the revolution now completed 
was 61.121 years. The perihelion 
distance is 1.25 times the earth’s dis- 
tance from the sun, and the aphelion 
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distance 30.0 times, very nearly that 
of Neptune. Owing to the high in- 
clination of the orbit (41 deg.) and 
the position of the line of nodes, 
however, the comet is more than 16 
units south of the plane of Neptune’s 
orbit when at aphelion, and can 
never come anywhere near it, though 
it may approach within a distance 
of 0.5 of the earth, 0.2 of Mars, and 
0.15 of Jupiter. At the present re- 
turn, the comet passed perihelion on 
Nov. 17, 1913, and was placed, rela- 
tively to the earth, in a very favorable 
position for observation. In 1852, 
when conditions were about equally 
good, it was of magnitude 4.5 when 
brightest, easily visible to the naked 
eye, and had a tail about a degree in 
length. 

Comet 1913e, discovered by Zinner 
at Bamberg on Oct. 23, proved to be 
a return of the third comet of 1900, 
whose period is 6.46 years. It was 
visible in a small telescope, but moved 
rapidly southward, and was soon lost 
to sight from northern observatories. 

The Stars: Parallaxes.—Important 
series of parallax determinations 
have been published by Chase and 
Smith, of Yale, by Abetti, who ob- 
served at Heidelberg, and by Slocum, 
from photographs taken with the 
great Yerkes telescope. The Yale ob- 
servers find that the fourth magni- 
tude star Epsilon Eridani is one of 
our nearest neighbors in space, with 
-a parallax of 0”.31, and a dis- 
tance of 10 light-years, or about 700,- 
000 times that of the sun. Slocum 
finds that the new star in Gemini, 
like that in Lacerta, is enormously 
distant, probably many hundred 
light-years. 

Proper Motions.—Charlier, discuss- 
ing the motions of the stars visible 
to the naked eye (M. W., LXXIII, 
486), concludes that the mean dis- 
tance of the stars between the fifth 
and sixth magnitudes is 29,000,000 


times that of the sun, or 440 light-| 


years, and finds that the distribution 
of the real motions of the stars in 
space is more closely represented by 


the “ellipsoidal” hypothesis of 
Schwarzschild than by Kapteyn’s 
hypothesis of two intermingling 


streams of stars. Dyson finds for the 


stars down to the tenth magnitude | 
within nine degrees of the pole a’ lines of unknown origin in the spec- 
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mean distance of 1,200 light-years; 
more than 95 per cent. of these stars 
are brighter than the sun (M. N,, 
LXXITI. 334). 

Radial Velocities—Campbell gives 
the radial velocities of 915 stars, thus 
completing the publication of the ex- 
tremely laborious and important 
work of the Lick Observatory on this 
subject up to date. Plummer, dis- 
cussing the motions of the white 
stars, of spectral classes B and A, 
finds that their real motions are very 
nearly parallel to the plane of the 
Milky Way, and computes the dis- 
tances and brightness of many stars 
(M. N., LXXIITI, 450; ete.). 

Double Stars—The discovery of 
new pairs proceeds apace. Aitken’s 
last list raises the number discovered 
by him at the Lick Observatory to 
2,600. One of these pairs has. com- 
pleted a revolution since its discoy- 
ery, and Aitken computes an orbit 
from his own observations, the period, 
12.1 years, being the shortest so far 
found, with two exceptions. 

Spectroscopy.—Fowler has succeed- 
ed in producing in the laboratory, 
by passing a powerful disruptive dis- 
charge through a vacuum tube con- 
taining a mixture of hydrogen and 
helium, the series of lines observed 
by Pickering in 1896 in the spectrum 
of the star ¢ Puppis, and supposed 
by him to be due to hydrogen under 
exceptional conditions of luminous 
excitation; and also two other series 
of lines (most of which lie far in 
the ultra-violet), one of which coin- 
cides with the “principal series” of 
hydrogen lines whose existence was 
predicted on theoretical grounds by 
Rydberg. The first line of this series 
is a conspicuous bright line in the 
spectrum of ¢ Puppis and certain 
other stars (M. N., LXXIII, 62). In 
a later paper Fowler shows that the 
strong line at wave-length 4,481, 
characteristic of the spark spectrum 
of magnesium, is also the first mem- 
ber of a similar series of lines. The 
important studies of the behavior of 
the lines of iron, titanium, ete., un- 
der varying conditions of temperature 
and pressure in the source of light 
have been continued at Mount Wil- 
son, with very valuable results. 
Nicholson shows that most of the 


tra of the solar corona and of the; 


gaseous nebulae can be accounted for 
theoretically by the electrical vibra- 
tions of very simply constituted 
atoms, and Bohr, employing the new 
theories of radiation, shows that the 
hydrogen series may be similarly ex- 
plained. 

The system of classifying stellar 
spectra which has been developed at 
the Harvard Observatory was adopt- 
ed by the International Union for 
Solar Research for general use, pend- 
ing the adoption of a definitive clas- 
sification. According to this system, 
the six principal types of stellar 
spectra are denoted by the letters 
B, A, F, G, K and M, and interme- 
diate classes by the “decimal nota- 
tion;” for example, a spectrum half 
‘way between the B and A types is 
called B5A, or simply B5. Eberhard 
and Schwarzschild find that the H 
and K lines of calcium are reversed, 
(bright), in the spectra of Arcturus 


and some other stars of class K,| 


which in this respect, as in some 
others, resemble the spectra of sun 
spots. 

Stellar Temperatures.—Rosenberg, 
from the distribution of energy 
among the different wave lengths in 
the spectra of some 60 stars, deduces 
the effective temperatures of their 
surfaces, finding, like previous ob- 
servers, a steady decrease in tem- 
perature from class B to class M. 
The range of his computed values, 
from 40,000 deg. for class B to 2,300 
deg. for class M, is, however, much 
greater than that found by some 
earlier observers (A. N., 4621). 

Spectroscopic Binaries—The rate 
of discovery of these interesting sys- 
tems still far exceeds that at which 
the necessary observations for the 
computation of their orbits can be 
secured. Among those whose orbits 
have been computed may be noticed 

Ursae Majoris, with the unusually 
long period of 4.15 years, and RR 
Lyrae, with the very short period of 
13 hours (see infra). 

__Belopolsky finds that in the spec- 
trum of a Canum Venaticorum cer- 
tain lines vary greatly in intensity, 
with a period of 5.5 days, while the 
rest are unaltered. The variable 

_ lines show periodic changes in radial 


_yelocity, while the others do not. | 
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The cause of these singular phenom- 
ena is not yet understood. 

Photometry. — Parkhurst, in his 
Yerkes Actinometry, gives measure- 
ments of the brightness of some 600 
stars within 17 deg. of the North 
Pole, made photographically, both on 
ordinary plates (that is, with violet 
light) and on isochromatic plates, 
using a color screen transmitting 
yellow and green light. The differ- 
ence in the brightness of a_ star 
measured in these two ways gives an 
accurate measure of its color. The 
spectra of the stars were also photo- 
graphed, and the relation between the 
“color index” just described and the 
class of spectrum determined, with 
results agreeing well with those of 
other observers. If two stars of 
spectra A and M appear equally 
bright to the eye, or on the _ iso- 
chromatic plates, the former will ap- 
pear four times as bright as the other 
on the ordinary plates. (Ap. Jd., 
XXXVI, 169). 

Variable Stars—One hundred and 
thirteen new variable stars whose 
changes in brightness have been con- 
firmed by independent observations 
have received definitive names be- 
tween June, 1912, and June, 1913. 
Much attention is being paid to the 
theory of stellar variation. In the 
case of the eclipsing variables, which 
are usually of constant brightness 
but lose light at regular intervals 
owing to the interposition of a 
fainter companion, the theory is in a 
very satisfactory state. Shapley, us- 
ing the methods devised by Russell, 
has worked out the orbits of 87 such 
systems. His principal conclusions 
are: Jt is usually certain, and al- 
ways probable, that the eclipsing 
companion has some light of its own. 
For the most accurately observed 
systems, there is definite evidence 
that the stars appear brighter at the 
eenters of their disks than at the 
edges, as is the case with the sun. 
In many cases the two stars of a 
pair keep always the same faces to- 
ward one another, and are elongated 
into ellipsoids by their mutual at- 
traction, the effect being greater the 
nearer they are together. The faint 
companion is often larger than its 
brighter primary, and, when its color 
is known, is also redder and presum- 
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ably colder, but nevertheless it is al- 
most certainly much less dense. All 
but one of the 87 stars are less dense 
than the sun, the white stars, of 
spectra B and A, having usually, den- 
sities from one-fifth to one-fiftieth 
that of the sun, while the yellow 
stars, of spectra I, G@ and K, fall into 
two groups, one about half as dense 
as the sun, and the other of ex- 
tremely low density. 

The Cepheid variables, which change 
regularly and continuously in bright- 
ness in a manner not explicable by 
eclipses, are still a great puzzle. It 
is known that they are very remote, 
are really of great brightness (sev- 
eral hundred times that of the sun), 
resemble the sun in spectrum, and 
are all spectroscopic binaries, the 
time of maximum brightness being 
always the same as that when the 
star is approaching us most rapidly, 
and the minimum coinciding with the 
most rapid recession, Kiess, study- 
ing the star RR Lyrae, which in its 
very short period of 13h. 87m., and 
other characteristics of its variation 
resembles the variable stars which oc- 
cur in certain star clusters, finds it 
to be a spectroscopic binary with the 
typical Cepheid characteristics, Lu- 
dendorff has shown that the observed 
ranges in radial velocity and in light 
variation among these stars are very 
nearly proportional to one another. 
Luizet develops a theory .of their 
variation, assuming that the princi- 
pal star of each system is brighter on 
one side than on the other, and ro- 
tates, not uniformly, but so that the 
bright side always faces in the direc- 
tion of the orbital motion. There 
remain, however, many unexplained 
difficulties. 


Star Clusters and Nebulae.—Adams 
and Van Maanen find that nine of 
the brighter stars in the great clus- 
ter in Perseus are all approaching 
us at the unusually rapid rate of 
43 km, per second. The proper mo- 
tions of these stars are very small, 
and the distance of the cluster prob- 
ably very great. Schwarzschild finds 
a similar community of radial veloc- 
ity among the brighter stars of the 


Prasepe cluster in Cancer, whieh ar 
receding from us at the rate of 3 
km. per second. These stars hay 
small but equal proper motions, an 
appear to be travelling in space ii 
almost the same direction and at al 
most the same rate as the Hyade 
cluster, in which ease their distane 
from us must be about 500 light 
years. 

Fath finds that the spectra of | 
number of globular star clusters ar 
intermediate between those of Pro 
eyon and the sun; and that those o 
the Andromeda nebula and of som 
this, finding also bright lines in th 
solar type, which indicates that the; 
are really vast clusters of stars re 
sembling the sun, Wolf confirm 
this, finding also bright lines in th 
spectrum of the Andromeda nebula 
and a faint line in the speetrum o 
the great nebula in Orion whose exist 
ence has been predicted theoretically 
by Nicholson, 


Slipher finds that the spectrum o 
the faint streaky nebulosity in the 
Pleiades is an exact copy of that o} 
the brighter stars of the cluster 
which seems to prove that this nebuls 
consists of some sort of dust or fog 
and shines by reflected light. Hertz 
Sprung strongly confirms this theory 
by measuring the brightness of this 
nebula at several points and finding 
that it is only from four to one per 
cent, as bright as a white sereen il 
luminated by the light of the stars 
would be. He estimates the distance 
of the Pleiades as 300 light-years 
and shows that the total mass of the 
dust clouds need not exeeed that ot 
the sun. (A. N., 4679;) 

Math finds that the spectrum of the 
light of several regions of the Milky 
Way is of the solar type, indieati 
that the multitude of very fain 
stars, from which most of the light 
comes, are yellow, though the brighter 
ones are well known to be white 
(Ap. J., XXXVI, 362). Slipher, from 
four plates of the spectrum of the 
Andromeda nebula, finds that it is 
approaching us with the enormous 
radial velocity of 300 kilometres per 
second, 
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Sipney Powers? 


International Geological Congress.— 
The most important geological event 
_ of the year was the twelfth session of 
_ the International Geological Congress, 
which convened at Toronto, Aug. 7 to 
14. The meeting was preceded and 
followed by excursions throughout 
Canada which are described on a sub- 
sequent page (see International Ceo- 
logical Congress, infra). 

Dynamic Geology: Isostasy.—The 
_ physics of the earth’s interior with re- 
Zs. to isostasy is being investigated 

in this country and in India, with re- 
_ sults which confirm the views of Hay- 

ford and Bowie (A. Y. B., 1911, p. 
581; 1912, p. 605). Hayford (Jour. 
of Geol., XX, 562-78) replies to a 
eriticism by H. Lewis that there was 
an error in the computations of the 
depth and completeness of the isostatic 
compensation. Hayford shows that 
the observed deflection from the ver- 
tical at any station can be calculated 
from a degree of compensation for 
any assumed depth, the degree of com- 
pensation differing greatly for differ- 
ent stations at a certain depth. He 
also shows that his gravitative deter- 
Minations agree with those of Lewis, 
although calculated by a different 
‘method. Hayford’s method has been 
applied in India (Geol. Surv. India, 
Prof. Papers No. 12 and 13), where 
the depth of compensation is found to 
e greater than in the United States. 
‘relationship between terrestrial 
ty and observed earth movements 
eastern America is discussed by 


———— 


_ +The acknowl ents of the author 
due to Prof. J. B. Woodworth for 
ons and criticism. 
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GEOLOGY 
DYNAMIC AND STRUCTURAL |J. W. Spencer (Amer. Jour. Sci. 


XXXV, 561-73). The agreement be- 
tween physiographic researches and 
Hayford and Bowie’s geophysical de- 
terminations is such as to show the 
fallacy of the theory that postglacial 
deformation was due to the melting of 
ice caps. Spencer further shows that 
the recent changes of level of the land 
and sea at the continental shelves oc- 
curred in areas deficient in gravity. 
Recent deformation in the Great Lakes 
region is due to unequal sinking of 
zones resting on foundations of un- 
equal rigidity. 

Coal Formation.—The formation of 
the coal-beds in the Northern Appa- 
lachian basin and the nature of the 
rocks associated with these coal meas- 
ures are discussed by J. J. Stevenson 
(Stechert & Co., 1913). The author 
concludes that the conditions of depo- 
sition recall those now observed on 
the Siberian Steppe and other river 
regions. There was an eastern and 
a western valley, in each of which 
was a longitudinal river. The main 
streams were sluggish and often in- 
terrupted. During high water. the 
surface was covered broadly by a sheet 
of water, and the débris from differ- 
ent streams was mingled. Subsidence 
prevailed in the basin until the later 
stages. During the whole of the Penn- 
sylvanian a great part of the basin 
was near sea level and apparently no 
portion of it was at any time more 
than 100 ft. below tide. 

Faults——The committee on the no- 
menclature of faults, appointed by the 
Geological Society of America, has 
issued a lengthy and comprehensive 
report, published in the Proceedings 
of the Society (XXIV, 163-86). W. M. 
Davis has treated the physiography 
of faults in a separate paper (Bull. 


| Geol. Soc. of Amer., XXIV, 187-216). 
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R. W. Richards and G. R. Mans- 
field describe (Jour. of Geol., XX, 
681-707) the Bannock overthrust in 
southeastern Idaho and northeastern 
Utah. The trace of this fault extends 
for about 270 miles in a direction a 
few degrees to the west of north, and 
the direction of thrust is a little to 
the north of east. The fault surface 
is deformed and erosion has cut deep- 
ly through the overthrust strata into 
the underlying rocks, making it diffi- 
cult to trace the original horizontal 
displacement. The displacement has 
been estimated at over 35 miles. The 
youngest rocks involved in the fault- 
ing are early Cretaceous sandstones, 
and the trace of the fault is concealed 
by basal Eocene conglomerates. Hence, 
it is probable that the faulting oc- 
curred at the close of the Cretaceous. 
There are a number of thrust faults 
in the region north of the Bannock 
thrust, apparently in the same zone 
of crustal readjustment. 
Diastrophism. — T. C. Chamberlin 
writes on “Diastrophism and the For- 
mative Processes” (ibid., XXI, 517, 
577), discussing the elastico-rigid earth 
under the planetesimal hypothesis of 
its origin. Then he applies the prin- 
ciple to the diastrophie origin of the 
shelf-seas, discussing the characteris- 
tics of these seas and their relation to 
submarine life. 
traditional view “that the systematic 
sedimentations and the systematic evo- 
lutions of faunas of the higher order 
are to be assigned directly to vertical 
or epeirogenic movements of the 
earth’s crust” should be abandoned. 
Structural Geology—The Report of 
the State Geologist of Vermont (1912) 
contains, among other contributions 
to the geology of the state, a general 
account of the geology of the Green 
Mountains by G. H. Perkins, the Di- 
rector of the Survey. The Virginia 
Survey has issued a bulletin (No. 4) 
on the physiography and geology of 
the coastal plain province of the state, 
by W. B. Clark and B. L. Miller. 
Similarly, the Georgia State Survey 
has issued a report on the coastal 
plain of Georgia (Bull. 26) by O. 
Veatch and L. W. Stephenson, describ- 
ing a series of sedimentaries aggre- 
gating over 4,500 ft. in thickness. The 
Wisconsin Survey has issued a bulle- 
tin (No. 25, 1912) on the sandstones 


He concludes that the | 


of the Wisconsin coast of Lake Sup: 
rior, by F: T. Thwaites, who describe 
two conformable groups of Upper K 
weenawan sediments believed to hay 
been deposited subaérially in a basi 
formed by the folding of earlie 
Keweenawan strata. The geology « 
south-central South Dakota is d 
scribed by E. C. Perisho and S. § 
Visher in a bulletin (No. 5, 1912) « 
the state Geological Survey. 

The United States Geological Su 
vey has issued the following folios « 
the geologic atlas of the country sin 
the last issue of the YEAR Boox: 18 
Llano-Burnet, Texas; 184, Kenoy: 
Kentucky - West Virginia - Ohio; 18: 
Murphysboro-Herrin, Illinois; 18 
Asiphaha, Colorado; 187, Ellija 
Georgia - North Carolina - Tennessee 
188, Tallula-Springfield, Illinois; 18 
Barnesboro-Patton, Pennsylvania; 19! 
Niagara, New York. 

In the educational field, Structurs 
Geology, by C. K. Leith (Holt, 1913 
is a welcome contribution in a lir 
which receives insufficient treatmel! 
in many American textbooks. 

C. H. Clapp presents the results « 
several years of field work in a m 


; moir on the geology of southern Vai 


couver Island (Can. Geol. Surv., Mer 
13, 1912). Recently new index fossi 
have been found on the island (In 
Geol. Cong. Guide Book No. 8, 28 
341). A marked unconformity b 
tween the Carboniferous and Devonia 
strata in the Upper Mississippi Va 
ley is described by C. R. Keyes (Ame 
Jour. Sci., XXV, 160-64). The geo 
ogy of the Columbus Quadrang]l 
Ohio, is described in Bulletin 14 « 
the State Survey. 

A geologic map of Canada has bee 
prepared by the Canadian Geologie: 
Survey on a scale of 100 miles to o1 
inch (1:6,336,000), giving the geolog 
in greater detail than Willis’ map « 
North America, because of its mo: 
limited area. A geologic map of Noy 
Scotia on a seale of 12 miles to o1 
inch (1:760,320) accompanies Fe 
now’s report on “Forest Conditions | 
Nova. Scotia” (Commission on Co; 
servation, Can., 1912), but this ma 
should be used with the knowled; 
that practically all of what is mappé 
as Devonian is really Carboniferou 
The geology of Nova Scotia is broug] 
up to date by Guide Book No. 
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, Bull. 526). 


of the International Geological Con- 
gress, which is the most comprehensive 
treatment of the subject since Sir J. 
W. Dawson’s Acadian Geology ap- 
peared. 
Fossils have for the first time been 
found in the Huronian and are de- 
scribed by A. C. Lawson and C. D. 
Waleott from the Steeprock Lake dis- 
trict, Ontario (Can. Geol. Surv., Mem. 
28,1912). J.B. Woodworth describes 
a geological expedition to Brazil and 
Chile, 1908-9, the first of the Shaler 
memorial series (Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zool., Harvard Coll., 1912). The 
Permean glaciation of southern Bra- 
zil is discussed in detail. The geo- 
morphology of south Brazil and the 
changes of level of the coast of south- 
ern Chile are also treated. 
' Alaska—The Alaskan Division of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, under 
the direction of A. H. Brooks, has 
ened a number of papers on geo- 
ogical reconnaissances and mineral 
resources during the year. The gen- 
eral geology of the Mt. McKinley re- 
ion is treated by Brooks (U.S. é. 8 
rof. Paper 70). Glaciation in north- 
western Alaska is discussed by P. S. 
Smith (Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer., XXIII, 
563-70). LL. M. Prindle describes the 
Fairbanks Quadrangle (U. S. G. S., 
Bull. 525), A. G. Maddren, the Koyu- 
kuk-Chandlar region (U. 8S. G. S., 
Bull. 532), and F, H. Moffit, the Nome 
and Grand Central Quadrangles (U.S. 
G.8., Bull. 533). Glacial deposits of 
the continental type in Alaska are 
described by R. S. Tarr and L. Martin 
(Jour. of Geol., XXI, 289-300). The 
oo. of glaciers is found to be re- 
ated to topography, and the deposi- 
tion of loess and eolian silt to glacial 
outwash and wind work. The coastal 
laciers of Prince William Sound and 
enai Peninsula are treated by U. 8S. 
Grant and D. F. Higgins (U.S. G. S., 
In the Bulletins of the 
U. S. Geological Survey the following 
regions are described: the Yentna dis- 
trict by S. R. Capps (No. 534), the 
Rampart Quadrangle by H. M. Eakin 
(No. 535), the Circle Quadrangle by 


_L.M. Prindle (No. 588). 


_ Philippine Islands—W. D. Smith, 
Chief of the Division of Mines of the 

ence Bureau, writes on the geology 
of Luzon (Jour. of Geol., XXI, 29- 
61). This forms a valuable contribu- 
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tion on Philippine Cordilleran geol- 
ogy. The formations exposed are Ter- 
tiary or younger, with the possible 
exception of some igneous rocks, for 
the reason that the older formations 
are deeply buried under the continental 
shelf. The mineral resources of the 
islands are treated in a publication 
of the Science Bureau, Manila. 

Stratigraphy.—Among the most im- 
portant works on stratigraphy is C. 
D. Walcott’s monograph on Cambrian 
Brachiopoda (U. 8. G. S., Monogr. 
51) in two volumes. The first mono- 
graph of the Brazilian Geological 
Service is devoted to a treatise by 
J. M. Clarke on the Devonian of 
southern Brazil and the Falkland 
Islands. The illustrations from this 
monograph are reprinted in the Ninth 
Report of the Director of the Science 
Diwision, New York State Museum. 
In the same report Clarke traces the 
origin of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
(pp. 182-37). Bailey Willis has pub- 
lished an “Index to the Stratigraphy 
of North America” (U. S. G. S., Prof. 
in codperation with the 
Geological Survey of Canada and the 
Instituto Geolégico de México. This 
index is accompanied by a geologic 
map of North America. It comprises 
discussions on stratigraphy, citations 
of fossils, and views on correlations. 
The Lower Silurian shales of the Mo- 
hawk Valley are described by R. Rude- 
mann (N. Y. State Mus., Bull. 162). 
A. W. Grabau contributes a textbook 
on Principles of Stratigraphy (Seiler 
& Co., 1918). C. A. Hartnagel has 
published a classification to the geo- 
logic formations of New York State 
(State Museum Handbook No. 19). 
The Geological Survey of Maryland 
has issued a monograph on the Lower 
Cretaceous of that state (1912). The 
age of the Judith River formation has. 
been placed by A. C. Peale (Jour. of 
Geol., XX, pp. 738-58) as equivalent: 
to the Lance formation and above the 
Fox Hills formation, which is in turn 
underlain by the Pierre shales and 
Niobrara formation, themselves the 
equivalent of the Belly River series. 
L. G. Westgate and E. B. Branson 
describe the later Cenozoic history of 
the Wind River Mountains, Wyoming 
(ibid., XXI, 142-59). 

Glacial Geology. — The Pleistocene 
geology of New York State was the 
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subject of the presidential address to 
the Geological Society of America at 
the last meeting. In this address 
Professor Fairchild discusses the re- 
treat of the Wisconsin glacier from 
the state and the more important gla- 
cial deposits (Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer., 
XXIV, 133-62). The glacial and post- 
glacial lakes of the Great Lakes region 
are treated by F. B. Taylor (Report 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 1912, 
291-327), with a series of maps of the 
district. The same writer has also 
contributed a paper on the moraine sys- 
tems of southwestern Ontario (Trans. 
Can. Inst., 1913). Local glaciation in 
New England has long been a matter 
of doubt, but J. W. Goldthwait now 
shows that local glaciers existed near 
Mt. Washington, N. H., prior to the 
advance of the continental ice sheet 
over the White Mountains (Amer. 
Jour. Sci., XXXV, 1-18). These gla- 
ciers were short, terminating within 
a mile or two of the snow fields. Dr. 


“Goldthwait suggests that the local 


glaciers developed during one of the 
early periods, possibly the Kansan 
epoch, and that the Wisconsin glacia- 
tion was without valley glaciers. A 
new glacial center south of Hudson 
Bay has been found by J. B. Tyrrell 
(Int. Geol. Cong., advance copy), and 
the glacier has been named Patrician 
Glacier. This glacier advanced north- 
ward into Hudson Bay and then re- 
treated, the retreat being followed by 
the deposition of a great thickness of 
marine sediments in the bottom of 
Hudson Bay, the land then standing 
at a lower level than at present. Sub- 
sequently the Labradorean glacier ad- 
vanced, plowing its way through the 
sediments, and finally stopping near 
the Patrician center. In the Glacier 
National Park, Montana, W. C. Alden 
(Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer., XXIII, 687- 
708) recognizes pre-Wisconsin glacial 
drift from valley glaciers. Similarly, 
in the Telluride Quadrangle, Colorado, 
in a part of the San Juan Mountains, 
A. D. Hole (Jour. of Geol., XX, 605- 
37) finds two periods of glaciation 
separated by a long interval of time. 
The earlier glaciation was the more 
extensive and the thickness of the ice 
was over 1,500 ft. J. W. Spencer has 
published an Outline of the Evolution 
of the Falls of Niagara (Washington, 
1913). Variations in modern glaciers 


| (Economie Geol., VILL, 140-70). Al 
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are tabulated by H. F. Reid (Jour. 
Geol., XXI, 422-26). The extent 
the Cordilleran ice sheet in northern 
Idaho is discussed by C. A. Stewart — 
(ibid., 427-30). 4 
Other Contributions.— The United 
States of America by E. Blackwelder 
(Handbuch der Regionalen Geologie, 
edited by G. Steinmann, Heidelberg, 
1912), is the first of a projected series 
of volumes dealing with the Western 
Hemisphere. The complete series is 
planned to cover the whole world. 
The U. S. Geological Survey has” 
issued several articles, of a geologic 
and economic nature, on: the Helena 
mining region, Montana, by A. Knopi 
(Bull. 527) ; Lehmi County, Idaho, Dy 
J. B. Umpelby (Bull. 528); the Park 
City district, Utah, by J. M. Boutwel 
(Prof. Paper 77); the Philipsberg 
Quadrangle, Montana, by F. C. Cal-— 
kins and W. H. Emmons (Prof. Paper 
78); the San Francisco and adjacent 
districts. Utah, by B. S. Butler (Prof. 
Paper 80). 
Bibliography.—J. M. Nickles gives 
a Bibliography of North American 
Geology for 1911 in U. 8. G. S. Bully 
524 (1912). The Geological Surve 
of Canada has issued a list of its pub- 
lications in two reports, Catalogue of 
Publications of the Geological Survey 
of Canada (No. 1073, 1909), and Sup- 
plementary List of Publications of the 
Geological Survey of Canada (No 
1217, 1912). 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 
ADOLPH KNOPF 


Secondary Enrichment.—The prin- 
cipal feature of note in the progress 
of economic geology in America dur- 
ing 1913 has been the large number 
of excellent articles on the subject of 
sulphide or secondary enrichment. A 
record of a laboratory investigatic 
of the chemical reactions involved in 
the downward enrichment of silver 
ores by H. C. Cooke (Jour. Geol., 
XXI, 1) affords a notable example o 
the increasing tendency to apply the 
laws of physical chemistry to 
problems of economic geology. Chas 
Palmer and E. S. Bastin have investi- 
gated the precipitation of gold 
silver from solution by the actic 
of metallic sulphides and arseni 


] 


bi 
though these precipitative reactions 
have long been known, they are now 
being studied quantitatively and with 
special reference to their bearing on 
the problems of sulphide enrichment. 
Bastin has also contributed a paper 
in which metasomatie replacement (a 
term applied to the transformation of 
one mineral into another of different 
chemical composition, effected by con- 
comitant solution and precipitation) 
is shown to be an important process 
in the downward sulphide enrichment 
of certain Colorado and Montana sil- 
yer veins (ibid., 51-63). It is believed 
that no change in volume is involved 
in the replacement; the process thus 
appears to violate the stoichiometric 
laws of chemistry and it becomes a 
problem for future research to explain 
this apparent anomaly. 


Copper Ores.—The processes where- 
‘by mineralized porphyry at Ely, Nev., 
one of the most important of the 
so-called porphyry copper ore bodies, 
was sufficiently enriched by the depo- 
sition of copper brought down by 

the surface waters and precipitated 
upon the lean sulphides of the pri- 
Mary mineralization, have received 


philosophic exposition by A. C. Spen- 


| 


: 
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cer (Econ. Geol., VIII, No.7). Among 
the more signal features of this study 
is the recognition that the Stokes 
equation, which is commonly accepted 
as expressing chemically the change of 
pyrite to chaleocite, is incompatible 
with the actual volume relations ob- 
servable. The conversion of pyrite to 
ehaleocite, according to the Stokes 
equation, calls for an expansion in 
volume of from 54 to 75 per cent.; 
actually, however, the reaction seems 
to proceed according to the law of 
equal volumes, that is, “metasomat- 
ically.” As in the silver enrichment 
described by Bastin, so here the term 
metasomatism is customarily em- 
ployed to denote a change effected 
through chemical processes of whose 
real nature we know little. Spencer, 
however, makes the suggestion that 
the main reaction summarized by 
_ Stokes’ equation is accompanied by a 
- coneurrent reaction that provides the 
excess volume demanded by the chal- 
_eocitization of the pyrite. 
_ The effectiveness of the methods of 
metallographic research in facilitating 
_ the study of the enriched copper ores 
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has been strikingly demonstrated by 
the work of Graton and Murdoch 
(Bull. Am. Inst. Mining Engineers, 
No. 77, 1913). This investigation was 
commenced primarily (1) to ascer- 
tain the mode of occurrence of the 
copper in cupriferous pyrite, (2) to 
discover the relation of chalcopyrite 
to pyrite in pyritic ore bodies, and 
(3) to arrive at eriteria for distin- 
guishing primary and secondary cop- 
per ore. Although the present paper 
is mainly a report of progress, it con- 
tains a number of important empir- 
ical generalizations, which are thought 
to be supported by sufficient data al- 
ready to rank as valid inductions. Of 
interest is the establishment of a cri- 
terion whereby it is believed primary 
chaleocite can be distinguished from 
secondary chaleocite; until very re- 
cently chaleocite, which now furnishes 
more than one-half of the world’s sup- 
ply of copper, was considered to be 
secondary in all its occurrences. The 
practical importance of this work is 
so great that a number of the larger 
copper mining companies of the United 
States have recently financed a geo- 
logical commission for the study of 
the problems connected with the down- 
ward sulphide enrichment of copper. 
The investigation has been put in 
charge of Professor Graton. 


The paper of Reno H. Sales (ibid., 
No. 80) is a notable contribution to 
the genesis of the ore deposits at Butte, 
Mont. Mr. Sales, who, as chief of the 
geological corps of the Amalgamated 
Copper Co., has had unrivaled oppor- 
tunity to study these deposits, has 
put forth several new conceptions, lit- 
tle short of revolutionary. He be- 
lieves that only the so-called sooty 
chalcocite at Butte, which is essen- 
tially restricted to a shallow zone, is 
of secondary origin, and that the mas- 
sive steely chaleocite persisting down 
to the greatest depths yet attained is 
of primary origin. As Butte has long 
been cited as a striking, though, it 
must be confessed, somewhat discon- 
certing example of the depth to which 
secondary enrichment may extend, it 
will at once be realized how subversive 
of accepted belief this conception is. 
The different vein systems are shown 
to have received their metalliferous 
filling during a single epoch of min- 
eralization, and the manganese-silver 
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veins, whose relation to the copper 
veins has not hitherto been satisfac- 
torily explained, are clearly demon- 
strated to be genetically coeval with 
the copper veins and to be conected 
with them by gradual transitions 
along the strike. 

Zinc Ores.—The report on the “Ge- 
ology and Ore Deposits of the San 
Francisco and Adjacent Districts, 
Utah,” by B. S. Butler (U.S. G. S., 
Prof. Paper 80, 1913), contains a 


Most important is the establishment 
of the fact that wurtzite, the hexag- 
onal sulphide of zinc, is a common 
product of the action of downward- 
moving acid solutions on the primary 
sulphides of ore bodies, in conformity 
with the result of recent researches at 
the Carnegie Geophysical Laboratory. 

Silver-Lead Ores—The genetically 
important type of tourmaliniferous 
silver-lead ores has been described 
from Montana by Adolph Knopf (U.S. 
G. S. Bull. 527, 1913) ; the derivation 
of these ores from an igneous source 
seems unusually clearly indicated by 
the field evidence, leading to the con- 
clusion that they represent a final dif- 
ferentiation product of the intrusive 
quartz monzonite magma. 


Hot Springs and Magmatic Waters. 
—Special interest attaches to the pa- 
per on “The Hot Springs and Mineral 
Deposits of Wagon Wheel Gap, Colo.,” 
by W. H. Emmons and E. S. Larsen 
(Econ. Geol., VIII, 235-46), as afford- 
ing an additional example of the scant 
number of hot springs at which the 
metalliferous vein formation is now 
in progress. The demonstration by 
A. L, Day and E. S. Shepard (Bull. 
Geol. Soc. of America, XXIV, No. 3) 
that the molten lava of Kilauea con- 
tains large quantities of magmatic 
water and the actual collection of this 
water and its associated gases uncon- 
taminated by combustion products 
and atmospheric gases, a feat never 
before accomplished at any volcanic 
center, have been matters of extreme 
interest to economic geologists, for in 
recent years the origin of ore deposits 
has been increasingly referred to the 
agency of magmatic waters. 

Coal Deposits.—During August, the 
Twelfth International Geological Con- 
gress held its sessions at Toronto, Can. 
This meeting was signalized by the 
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preparation of an inventory of the 
coal resources of the world. The data 
for the United States were assembled 
by M. R. Campbell, who estimates 
that the original reserves of coal ag- 
gregated - 3,225,394 million metric 
tons, of which 11,220 million metrie 
tons have been exhausted. For Alas- 
ka, Brooks and Martin estimate a re- 
serve of 19,593 million metric tons. 
The closing installment of John J. 


|Stevenson’s exhaustive investigation 
notable study of sulphide enrichment. | 


on “The Formation of Coal Beds” 
made its appearance early in the year 
(Proce. Am. Philos. Soc., LII, 31-162). 
The conclusion is reached that the 
coal beds and the associated roeks are 
of land origin, and that the coal beds 
in all essential features bear remark- 
able resemblance to peat deposits, 
some to the treeless moor, but most 
to the Waldmoor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Coal Resources of the World. (Toron- 
to, Can., Morang & Co., Ltd.)—An 


inquiry made on the initiative of the — 
Executive Committee of the XII In- 
ternational Geological Congress, Can- 
ada, 1913. 

Emmons, S. F.—Ore Deposits. (New 
York, American Institute of Mini 
ing Engineers.)—A compilation o 
contributions to the science of ore 
deposits from the Transactions of the 
Institute with a critical introduction 
and synopsis. A highly useful feature 
is a bibliography of the science of ore 
deposits by J. D. Irving, H. D. Smith, 
and H. G. Ferguson. 

Emmons, W. H.—The Enrichment o 
Sulphide Ores. (U. S$. Geologica 
Survey, Bull. 529, 1913.)—A compre- 
hensive exposition of the processes of 
enrichment and their application to a 
large number of mining districts. 

LINDGREN, Waldemar.—Mineral Depos- 
its. (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1913.)—A judicious summary of 
existing scientific knowledge of min- 
eral deposits, exclusive of the fuels | 
and structural materials. The treat- 
ment of the subject is consistently 
from the genetic point of view. , 


MINERALOGY AND 
PETROGRAPHY , 


CHARLES PALACHE 


Mineralogy. — Lindgren’s book on 
Mineral Deposits is a notable contri- 
bution to the study of minerals. The 
purpose is to present a consistent 
genetic classification of mineral de- 
posits with illustrations of each t 
drawn largely from the United States. 
The scheme departs most widely from — 


i) 


Previous similar works in ignoring 
the conventional division of ore de- 
posits into metallic and non-metallic 
oups. While geologists will not all 
ee with Lindgren’s interpretation 
of many mineral deposits or with all 
the units of his classification, there 
ean be few who will not recognize the 
breadth of his view and the very great 
value of his uniform method of treat- 
ment. ; 
_ Crystallography.— The appearance 
of the first volume of Goldschmidt’s 
Atlas der Krystallformen is of inter- 
‘national importance. This work will 
present, in six volumes of plates, re- 
productions of all published figures of 
erystals of all minerals, and will com- 
prise in addition as many volumes 
iving the source and history of each 
gure. This sumptuous work fitly 
completes the monumental labor of 
the writer in compiling the whole lit- 
erature of mineral crystallography in 
successive publications, first the Index 
of Forms, then the Tables of Angles, 
; and now the Figures of Crystals of all 
erystallized minerals. 

Petrography.— The completion of 
Professor Iddings’ work on Igneous 
Rocks marks a step forward in the sci- 
ence. This second volume is devoted 
to a description of the igneous rocks 
on the basis of a combination of the 
older qualitative with the newer 
American quantitative classification. 
The main advance is in the descrip- 
tion of geographical distribution, 
which is taken up for each country 
on the basis of petrographic provinces 
and without full local description. No 
attempt is made, however, to give any 
idea of quantitative distribution. The 
bibliography is very extensive and will 
be very welcome to students in this 
field. 

The introduction of the quantitative 
element into petrology is notable in 
the recent American literature. Win- 
ehell (Jour. Geol., XXI, 208) pro- 
poses an improvement on the widely 


used tabular scheme of classification 
i of the igneous rocks, based on Rosen- 


buseh’s work, which is two-dimension- 
involving as codrdinates the min- 
1 composition and geological con- 
itions of formation. By an ingenious 
arrangement of transparent super- 
‘sheets of paper printed in dif- 
nt colors, a third coérdinate is 
'?) 


as 
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added to show chemical variations. 
While not truly quantitative, this 
three-dimensional scheme admits of a 
much more complete visual presenta- 
tion of the complex variations of 
rock magmas than we have had before. 

Lincoln (Econ. Geol., VIII, 551) 
proposes to define more accurately the 
generally accepted rock names by in- 
troducing a scheme of percentage 
composition of the mineral constitu- 
ents. These are divided into leuco- 
cratic (quartz, feldspars, and feld- 
spathoids) and melanocratic (ferro- 
magnesian minerals and ores), and a 
three-fold division according to rela- 
tive amounts of these two groups is 
applied three times, yielding types in 
which the presence of as little as four 
per cent. of one mineral may affect 
the classification. The scheme ap- 
pears practical, and as a further con- 
tribution to its application the same 
author (ibid., VIII, 120) has elabo- 
rated the methods of determining the 
percentage mineralogical composition 
of rocks by the measurement of thin 
sections. 


Metamorphism.— The problems of 
dynamic and igneous metamorphism 
offer an attractive field for specula- 
tion, but as yet have proved for the 
most part unsolvable. Uglow (ibid., 
VIII, 19, 215) has assembled some of 
the more striking evidence relating to 
the formation of silicate zones in 
limestones at igneous contacts. His 
summary of conclusions favors the 
view that the silicates are formed al- 
most wholly from material originally 
present in the limestones. His inter- 
pretation of evidence, however, is not 
always free from bias, and an oppo- 
site conclusion, namely, that large 
amounts of material, such as iron and 
silica, have been transferred to the 
limestone from the intrusive magma, 
appears in many cases inevitable. 
Bastin (Jour. Geol., XXI, 193) dis- 
cusses the same problem of transfer 
of material in dynamic metamorphism, 
maintaining a position previously 
taken that complete recrystallization 
of sediments may oceur without sen- 
sible change of their chemical char- 
acter, and that therefore it is possible 
to establish a chemical criterion for 
the origin of crystalline metamorphics. 

The general physico-chemical prin- 
ciples underlying metamorphic pro- 
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cesses are discussed by Johnston and 
Niggli (ibid., XXI, 481) in a paper 
which emphasizes very strongly the 
complexity of the group of problems 
involved, the paucity of our knowledge 
of the actual physical data, and the 
great difficulty of reaching, with our 
present means, any final conclusions 
as to process or product. 


INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS 


J. B. WoopwortH 


The International Geological Con- 
gress, the first session of which was 
held in Europe in 1881, has ever since 
maintained an official character under 
the auspices and with the financial 
support of the government of the 
country in which the convention is 
held. Its delegates are appointees of 
the several governments having offi- 
cial geological bureaus, together with 
those persons delegated by like insti- 
tutions or universities which may be 
invited to send delegates. Thrice the 
congress has met in North America: 
in the United States, at Washington, 
in 1891; in Mexico, at the capital, in 
1906; and in Canada, at Toronto, in 
1913. , 

The twelfth session of the Congress 
convened in the halls of the University 
of Toronto on Aug. 7 for its one-week 
session under the Presidency of Prof. 
F. D. Adams of McGill University, 
and under the patronage of the Goy- 
ernor-General, H. R. H. the Duke of 
Connaught, Prime Minister Borden, 
and other officials of the Dominion, 
and with the indispensable aid of the 
staff of the Geological Survey of 
Canada. 

The work of the Congress covered, 
as usual, the week devoted to the 
reading of papers, discussions, and the 
passing of resolutions concerning in- 
ternational coéperation, and geolog- 
ical excursions conducted both before 
and after the meeting. 

The most important item at the 
meeting was the presentation of the 
report of the committee on the world’s 
known coal supply; this report is 
available in a printed document with 
an atlas of geological maps of the 
several workable coal fields (see Eco- 
nomic Geology, supra, and XX, Coal, 
Coke, and Petroleum). Two subjects 
assigned for discussion at this session, 


Pre-Cambrian geology “and the evi- 
dences of interglacial epochs and cli- 
matic cycles, were considered in papers 
by A. C. Lawson, W. D. H. Collins, 
J. J. Sederholm, on the Pre-Cambrian; 
and by W. Wolff, W. von Lozinski, M. 
Manson, and G. W. Lampugh, on the 
interglacial question, respectively. A 
diversity of opinion still exists as to 
the identity and best method of nam- 
ing and classifying the Pre-Cambrian. 
The verity of the subdivision of the 
Glacial Period into epochs of glacia- 
tion and non-glaciation appears to be 
unquestionable in the large continen- 
tal areas of northern Europe and 
North America. On the cause of gla- 
cial periods there is as yet no agree- 
ment. G 
Another series of papers dealt with 
igneous rocks and their origin. Such 
were those read by R. A. Daly on 
“Sills and Laccoliths Illustrating 
Petrogenesis”; by H. S. Washington 
on “Voleanic Cycles in Sardinia”; 
and by A. Harker on “Fractional 
Crystallization, the Prime Factor in 


» | 


é 


the Differentiation of Rock-magmas.” — | 


The same subject was presented from 
quite a different point of view by 
W. H. Hobbs in a paper entitled “Va- 
riations in Composition of Pelitie 
Sediments in Relation to Magmatiec 
Differentiation.” Metamorphism was 
touched upon in a paper by J. J. 
Sederholm “On Regional Granitiza- 
tion.” 


A few papers relating to ore depos- 


its of interest to mining geologists 
were also presented; notably those by 
J. F. Kemp on “Influence of Depth 
on Character of Metalliferous Depos- 
its,” and that by W. H. Emmons on 
“The Mineral Composition of Primary 
Ore as a Factor Determining the Ver- 
tical Range of Metals Deposited by 
Secondary Processes.” Paleography 


received attention in a paper by C. _ 
Scheuchert on “The Delimitation of 


the Geologic Period Illustrated by 


the Paleography of North America.” — 


For the student of Canadian geology 
and mining districts, the most impor- 
tant result of the Congress is to be 


found in the Guide Books prepared by © 


members of the Geological Survey for 
the immediate use of those who at- 
tended the numerous field excursions, 
which covered the important mining 


districts from coast to coast. There 
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are ten of these books, illustrated with 
sections and maps, many of them spe- 
cially drawn from heretofore unpub- 
lished field researches, giving in con- 
densed form a summary of the present 
state of knowledge concerning’ the 
geology of Canada from the Maritime 
Provinces to the Pacific Coast, not 
excluding the Yukon and other dis- 
tricts in the far Northwest. The 
titles of the different volumes are as 
follows: 


I. Eastern Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces. 

II. Haliburton—Bancroft Area of 
Central Ontario; Asbestos Depos- 
its of the Province of Quebec; 
Mineral Deposits near Kingston, 


nt. 

III. Morin Anorthosite Area; Monte- 
regian Hills; Mineral Deposits in 
the Ottawa District; Pleistocene- 
Montreal, Covey Hill and Otta- 
wa; Ordovician—Montreal and 
Ottawa. 

IV. Niagara and Iroquois Beach; Pa- 
Jeontology of the Guelph, Onon- 
daga and Hamilton Formations in 
Southwestern Ontario; Paleozoic 
Section at Hamilton. 

V. Silurian Section at the Forks of 
Credit River; Ordovician Section 
on Credit River near Streetville; 
Muskoka Lakes; Clay Deposits 
and Works near Toronto; Madoc 
Area; Algonquin Beach, Glacial 
Phenomena, and Lowville Lime- 
stone in Lake Simcoe District; 
Geology of Selected Areas on 
Lakes Huron and Brie in the 
Province of Ontario. 

VI. Toronto and Vicinity; Moraines 
North of Toronto. 

VII. Sudbury—Cobalt—Porcupine. 

VIII. Transcontinental Excursion—To- 
ronto to Victoria and Return, via 
€. PR. Ro and Goin: RR. 

IX. Transcontinental Wxcursion—To- 
ronto to Victoria and Return, via 
C.)P. Bi Gere: ey andi. TB. 

X. Yukon and Malaspina; Prince 
Rupert and Skeena River. 


EARTHQUAKES AND 
VOLCANOES 


Harry Fretpine Rep 


Earthquakes.—The year opened with 
a fairly strong shock in the north- 
western part of South Carolina, felt 
over an area of 30,000 or 40,000 sq. 
miles, including parts of Georgia, 
North Carolina, and possibly Virginia. 
In Union County, S. C., furniture 
was displaced, chimneys were thrown 
down, and cracks were made in a few 
stone and brick buildings. The shock 
occurred at 1.27 p.m. on Jan 1. It 


had been preceded on the afternoon of 
Dec. 7, 1912, by a slight shock in the 
same region. 

On April 28 a sharp shock occurred 
along the St. Lawrence Valley border- 
ing the state of New York. It was 
felt over all the northern part of the 
state, north of the Mohawk Valley, 
over a large area in Ontario and a 
small part of Vermont. The area 
over which it was sensible was prob- 
ably more than 45,000 sq. miles. 

On Oct. 1, at 11.25. -p.m., a very. 
strong disturbance occurred in the 
province of Los Santos, Panama. In 
the town of Los Santos the cathedral 
and the Governor’s Palace were 
wrecked and other buildings damaged. 
The shock was strongly felt along the 
Canal Zone and a few cracks were 
made in concrete buildings in the town 
of Panama, about 120 miles northwest 
of the center. It was about as strong 
in the province of Chiriqui, about the 
same distance to the northwest. Some 
fear was felt for the Canal, but an 
examination showed that the locks 
had not been injured. Three hours 
after the shock the Central and South 
American cables broke 150 miles north 
of Panama; the relation of this inci- 
dent to the earthquake is not clear, 
unless the time is in error. Twenty- 
six tremors were reported at Los 
Santos during the night of Oct. 1. 
Later shocks at the same place, on 
Oct. 4, 6, 11, 23, and Nov. 13 were 
felt at Panama; they did no damage, 
though they caused some anxiety. 
The seismograph at Ancon recorded a 
slight preliminary shock (unfelt) at 
1.40 p.m. on Oct. 1, and 11 others were 
recorded within 16 hours. The heavy 
shock threw the markers off the re- 
cording drum. ‘Thirty-one shocks, 
most of them not felt, had been regis- 
tered by Oct. 14. 

Many light shocks continually oe- 
cur in the Philippine Islands. At 
Sorsogon, southeastern Luzon, a se- 
vere shock occurred on Nov. 8, 1912, 
which overthrew a number of stone 
walls in the town. It seems to have 
been the culmination of disturbances 
which lasted from Noy. 5, 1912, to 
the end of December. An extraordi- 
narily violent earthquake occurred 
under the sea south of Mindanao on 
March 14. It was very destructive 
in some of the small islands in that 
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region and did some damage in south- 
ern Mindanao. 

A moderate shock was felt on the 
St. Lawrence River near the mouth of 
the Saguenay on the evening of Oct. 
23, 1912. At 5.15 a.m. on Dee. 11, 
1912, a moderate shock was felt from 
Augusta, Me., to beyond Fredericton, 
N. B., and was sensible over an area 
of 15,000 to 20,000 sq. miles. A very 
light shock occurred in southern 
Rhode Island upon Noy. 3. A series 
of trifling shocks were felt in Atlantic 
City, N. J., on Nov. 6, 1912. On Oct. 
22, at 8.15 p.m., a light shock: was 
felt between Dublin and Macon, Ga., 
over an area of about 1,500 sq. miles. 
Another light shock was recorded at 
midnight on March 13 in Gordon 
County, Ga. A sharp, but very local, 
shock was felt at Knoxville, Tenn., at 
4.50 p.m. on March 28; it was strong 
enough to throw bricks from some 
chimneys, to throw pictures from the 
wall, and to overturn some bookcases, 
but it was felt only over an area of 
2,000 sq. miles. Another light shock 
was felt at 1 a.m. on May 2. On 
April 17, at 11.30 am., a similar 
shock had its center in Madisonville, 
Tenn., about 30 miles southwest of 
Knoxville. Humboldt, Tenn., felt a 
slight shock on June 9. 

In southern California slight shocks 
were felt at Oxnard, Dee. 14, 1912, 
at Santiago and Lakeside on Feb. 14, 
at Riverside on March 10, at San Ber- 
nardino on April 13, and at Los An- 
geles on Oct. 21. A number of 
light shocks were felt at Mount Ham- 
ilton on Oct. 20 and 24 and Noy. 
16, 1912. The disturbance of Oct. 
24, 1912, occurred between seven 
and eight p.m. and consisted of three 
shocks, two of which were felt also at 
Santa Clara, Stanford University, and 
Santa Cruz. <A light shock was felt 
at Ukiah on the evening of Aug. 20. 
A light shock oceurred in the neigh- 
borhood of San Francisco Oct. 25, 
1913. In the northwest, three light 
shocks were reported from Seattle on 
the evening of Nov. 24, 1912. A shock 
was also reported from Vancouver, 
B. C., three days earlier, in the after- 
noon. A light shock was felt at Med- 
ford, Ore., March 15, at 12.40 p.m., 
and another at Roseburg, 60 miles to 
the northwest, at 6.30 the same even- 
ing. Two sharp shocks were ‘reported 
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a little after 8 o’clock on July 29 
over an area of about 1,500 sq, miles, 
lying between Tacoma and Mount 
Rainier. A shock was felt over the 
southeastern part of Idaho and the 
northeastern part of Utah at 1.25 a.m. 
on April 12. It was central over 
Swan Lake, Idaho, and was felt over 
an area of 8,000 sq. miles; a second 
light shock came 10 minutes later. 

Seward, Alaska, reported a slight 
shock on the evening of Noy. 6, 1912; 
its origin was 
and some distance away. A similar 
light shock was felt at Sitka at 4 p.m. 
on Nov. 21, 1912. 

A series of moderate shocks were 
reported from the West Indies: from 
Santiago de Cuba on the evening of 
Dece. 20, 1912, and again the next 
morning; from Vieques, P. R., at 9.05 
a.m. on June 21; and from St. Thomas 
and the neighboring islands early on 
July 24. Martinique experienced light 
shocks on the morning of Dec. 22, 
1912, at mid-day on March 22, and 
very early on June 18; the last shock 
was reported as severe, but no damage 
was done. 

A very severe disturbance shook the 
central states of Mexico at 7.19 a.m. 
on Nov. 19, 1912. It seems to have 
been felt over an area of about 200,000 
sq. miles, from the state of Durango 
to the state of Guerrero; it was 
strongest to the north and northwest 


of Mexico City and caused consider-, 


able damage. Guadalajara suffered a 
light shock on Dec. 2, 1912, and the 
state of Pueblo, about 100 miles east 
of Mexico City, on Feb. 21. Destruc- 
tive shocks did much damage in the 
province of Santa Rosa, Guatemala, 
on the morning of March 8. Cuilapa 
seems to have been the center of 
the disturbance; buildings were over- 
thrown and 32 school children are 
reported to have been killed. Light 
shocks were felt near Trujillo, Spanish 
Honduras; on April 13 and May 2, 
1913. Strong shocks were reported 
from Masaye, Nicaragua, on Oct. 17. 
A strong shock was felt throughout 
Ecuador at 9.40 p.m. on Feb. 22 and 
did much damage in the province of 
Loja and Canar; lighter shocks fol- 
lowed on Feb. 26 and on March 1 
and 2. A destructive shock destroyed 
the town of Caraveli, Peru, on Aug. 6, 


and much damage was done by an 
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probably submarine — 


earthquake in the department of Apu: 
rimac on Novy. 7. 

A moderate shock was felt at Hono- 
lulu and on the neighboring islands 
at 5.45 a.m. on Oct. 13, 1912; it was 
reported that the lava was rising rap- 
idly in the crater of Kilauea, but this 
report seems to have been erroneous. 
A light shock was felt at Hilo and 
vicinity on May 18. 

Volcanoes.—During the summer of 
1913, vessels plying about the Aleu- 
tian Islands reported smoke and ashes 
and acid fumes in the air, but it is 
not clear from what voleano they is- 
sued; the continual fogs in that region 
make it often impossible to see the 
voleanoes. On Jan. 20 the volcano 
Colima in southwest Mexico burst 
into violent eruption; great quantities 
of ashes were ejected, but very little 
lava flowed out. Ashes from this 
eruption fell as far away as Guadala- 
jara, 100 miles distant from Mount 
‘Colima; near the mountain they were 


several feet deep. 
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About two years ago an observa- 
tory, under the direction of Prof. T. A. 
Jaggar, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, was built on the vol- 
eano of Kilauea. Observations on 
voleanie and seismic phenomena are 
earried on steadily. The boiling lava 
in the crater is subject to great fluc- 
tuations of level. In June and July, 
1912, the lava rose and was extremely 
active; many so-called “fountains” 
threw the liquid lava to heights of 
20 or 30 ft. above the surface of the 
lava lake. There was another slight 
rise from December, 1912, to February, 
1913, since which date the level of the 
lava lake has sunk very low. Day has 
discovered water vapor in the gases is- 
suing from the erator, the existence of 
which had heretofore been denied (see 
Economic Geology, supra) ; and Perret 
has discovered evidence of former ex- 
plosive outbursts, though the activity 
of Kilauea has been supposed to be 
confined to a simple outpouring of 
lava. 


METEOROLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY 
Rosert DEC. WARD 


Solar Radiation—The most impor-| temperatures for certain stations in 


tant meteorological results of the work 
of the Astrophysical Observatory of 
the Smithsonian Institution are the 
determination of the value of the solar 
constant, which is now given as 1.932 
cal. per sq. cm. per minute on the 
basis of 696 series of observations 
(1902-12); and the proof of the 
sun’s variability, occurring irregular- 
ly in periods of a week or 10 days 
(Annals Astrophys. Obsy. Smithson. 
Instn., III, 1913). The eruption of 
Mt. Katmai, in June, 1912, resulted 
in a series of phenomena, the investi- 
gation of which contributed notably 
to the meteorological literature of the 
year. H. H. Kimball has studied the 
effects of the voleanic dust upon solar- 
radiation intensities and sky-light po- 
larization (Bull. Mt. Weather Obsy., 
V, Pt. 5, 1913). The haze caused a 


marked decrease in atmospheric trans- 


parency (Month. Weather Rev., XLI, 
1913). C. G. Abbot and F. E. Fowle 
have presented evidence that the dust 
layer affected terrestrial temperatures, 
especially of high stations, and find 
a remarkable correspondence between 


__ the departures of the mean maximum 
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the United States and the sunspot 
and solar radiation curves (Smithson. 
Mise. Coll., LX, No. 29, 1913). Such 
periods of haze, produced by voleanic 
eruptions in the past, may have had 
important climatic consequences (Nat. 
Geogr. Mag., XXIV, 1913). Follow- 
ing the same lines, W. J. Humphreys 
(Bull. Mt. Weather Obsy., VI, Pt. 1, 
1913) concludes that voleanie dust 
must have been a factor, possibly a 
very important one, in the production 
of many, perhaps all, past climatic 
changes. (See also XXIV, Astron- 
omy.) 

Diurnal Variation of the Barometer. 
—Professor Humphreys has reviewed 
the suggested causes of the diurnal 
variation of the barometer, and con- 
cludes that the forenoon maximum and 
afternoon minimum are forced, while 
the evening maximum and morning 
minimum are caused by the twelve- 
hour free vibration of the atmosphere 
in response to the combined influence 
of both the forced disturbances (ibid., 
Veeet. i, Lotz}, 

Clouds and Fog.—Professor Hum- 
phreys has also considered the violent 
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uprushes in cumulus clouds, and be- 
lieves that most of the electrical en- 
ergy of thunderstorms comes from the 
latent heat of condensation (ibid., 
Pt. 4, 1913). Andrew H. Palmer has 
discussed the relation of atmospheric 
humidity to haze, fog, and visibility 
at Blue Hill Observatory (Mass.). 
The conditions for observation being 
unusually good and the record being 
a long one, the results are of consider- 
able interest (ibid.). 

Free Air.—The free-air data ob- 
tained at the Mt. Weather Observa- 
tory have been regularly tabulated 
and discussed by W. R. Blair (ibid., 


| bins conclude that various lines of 
| evidence point to a progressive desic- 


cation in the Rio Grande Valley of 
New Mexico since the beginning of 
the pueblo and cliff-dwellmg period 
(Smithson. Instn. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 
Bull. 54, 1913). Henryk Arctowski 
finds that the anomalies of the corn 
crops “reflect the anomalies of solar 
radiation, under the influence of eli- 
matical variations” (Bull. Amer. 
Geogr. Soc., XLIV, 1912). He has 
investigated also the question of cli- 
matic changes in New York City 
(ibid., XLV, 1913). 


Climatology of the United States.— 


Pt. 3, 1912; Pt. 4, 1912). F.H. Bige- | Arthur Gliiser has made a notable 


low has contributed two papers on 
the general causes of the isothermal 
layer (Amer. Journ. Sci., XXXIV, 
1912; XXXV, 1913). 

Lightning and Forest Fires.—A pio- 
neer investigation for the United 
States is the statistical study of the 
effect of lightning strokes in starting 
forest fires, by Fred. G. Plummer 
(U.S. Forest Service Bull. 111, 1912). 
The same.author has also considered 
(U. 8. Forest Service Bull. 117) the 
meteorological relations of forest tires, 
“dark days,” dry fog, Indian summer, 
ete. 

Hurricanes. — An important mono- 
graph on the hurricanes of the West 
Indies, by O. L. Fassig, brings to- 
gether the essential facts which are 
already known, and adds to our 
knowledge by bringing the discussion 
down to date. The author believes 
that the origin of these storms is to 
be sought in the general movements 
of the atmosphere (U. S. Weather 
Bureau Bull. 10, 1913). The publica- 
tion of an English translation of J. W. 
Sandstrém’s atmospheric studies may 
be noted (Bull. Mt. Weather Obsy., 
V, Pt. 2). 

Changes of Climate. — Ellsworth 
Huntington believes that the former 
larger population and higher civiliza- 
tion in the tropical forests of Yucatan 
may be explained by a shifting of 
the borders of the climatie zones 
(Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc., XLIV, 
1913). He has also further consid- 
ered past climatic variations in North 
America and their possible relations 
to history (Geogr. Journ., XL, 1912; 
Amer, Hist. Rev., XVIII, 1913). Ju- 
nius Henderson and Wilfred W. Rob- 
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contribution to American climatology 
in his study of the cloudiness and 
sunshine data for the United States. 
This is the most complete discussion 
of the subject which we have (Aus 
dem Archiv der Deutschen Seewarte, 
XXXV, 1912). Charles F. Brooks has 
constructed a new chart of mean an- 
nual depth of snowfall on the basis of 
15 years’ observations, which shows the 
conditions of snowfall more accurately 
than did any of the charts which pre- 
ceded it (Quart. Journ. Roy. Met. 
Soc., XXXIX, 1913). The Weather 
Bureau has summarized the climato- 
logical data of the United States by 
sections, 106 in all (U. S. Weather 
Bureau Bull. W, 1912). This publi- 
cation includes the information that is 
usually desired regarding the climate 
of different parts of the country. P. C. 
Day has discussed the wind records 
for the 20-year period 1891-1910, and 
chas drawn charts showing the average 
hourly velocities and directions for 
special months and hours (Yearbook 
U. S. Dept. ‘of Agric., 1911). The 
important question of the relation of 
forests to the conservation of snow- 
fall, especially in relation to irriga- 
tion, has been studied by J. EB. Church, 


Jr. (Bull. Intern. Irrig. Congr., I, 
1912; Sci. Amer. Suppl., LXXIV, 
1912). Ford A. Carpenter has given 


a clear and vivid account of the eli- 
mate and weather of San Diego (Har- 
risburg, Pa., 1913). O. L. Fassig has 
presented an abstract of a report on 
the climate of Porto Rico (Ann. Assoc. 
Amer. Geogr., I, 1911). William G. 
Reed has discussed the rainfall of 
Berkeley, Cal., on the basis of 25 years 
of observation (Univ. of Cal. Publ. in — 
Geogr., I, 1913). 
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TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM 


le Be 


Magnetic Work on Land.—The gen- 
eral magnetic surveys in the United 
States, Canada, India, and Egypt were 
continued by the governments of these 
countries. Land magnetic observa- 
tions by the Department of Terrestrial 
Magnetism of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, in continuation 
of its general magnetic survey of the 
world, were made at many places in 
northern, western, and central Africa; 
northern Venezuela, Brazil, and other 
countries of South America. Good 
progress was made in the general mag- 
netic survey of Australia and outly- 
ing islands, which is being carried out 


under the above mentioned department 


of the Carnegie Institution. It is of 
interest to note also that this depart- 
ment has this year made a series of 
magnetic observations in one of the 
regions of maximum intensity of the 
earth’s magnetic force, which lies 
southwest of Hudson Bay in Canada. 
A series of magnetic observations were 
made on the Lena River down to its 
estuary, which is in the region of the 
Siberian focus of maximum magnetic 
intensity. A magnetic party was at 
work in the Philippines, and another 
in the Hawaiian Islands under the di- 
rection of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, special work being carried out 
by the Hawaiian party in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Kilauea vol- 
cano. Land magnetic work is also in 
progress in Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy, and Russia. 

Ocean Magnetic Work.—The mag- 
netic survey vessel Carnegie completed 
the three years’ magnetic survey 
cruise of the oceans, mentioned in pre- 
vious issues of the YEAR Boox (1911, 
p- 596; 1912, p. 615), having in the 
three years made a complete circum- 
navigation of the globe and traversed 
over 70,000 miles. The accurate ocean 
magnetic data now secured by the De- 
partment of Terrestrial Magnetism of 
the Carnegie Institution embraces all 
of the oceans between the parallels of 


latitude of 50 deg. north and 50 deg.. 


south. The data secured have been 
promptly reported to hydrographic 
establishments, thus enabling them 
to correct the ocean magnetic 
charts, 


Faris 


Secular Variation over Ocean Areas, 
—During the year the Carnegie inter- 
sected the courses of previous expedi- 
tions as well as crossing some of her 
previous tracks, and again secured 
secular change data or amount of an- 
nual change in the magnetic elements; 
these data are much needed in order 
that the magnetic charts of the oceans 
may be properly corrected up to date. 

New Instruments. — The marine 
earth inductor installed on the Car- 
negie last year has proven satisfactory 
for the measurement of the magnetic 
dip at sea and is found superior to 
the dip circle heretofore used for such 
measurements, A combined magnet- 
ometer and portable earth inductor for 
use on land has been designed and 
constructed in the shop of the Depart- 
ment of Terrestrial Magnetism of the 
Carnegie Institution. The earth in- 
ductor is designed to replace the dip 
needles heretofore used in the univer- 
sal magnetometer for field use. 

Antarctic Magnetic Work. — The 
Mawson Antarctic Expedition secured 
a valuable series of magnetic observa- 
tions in the vicinity of the south mag- 
netic pole, which have been forwarded 
to the Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism of the Carnegie Institution for 
reduction. 

Bibliography.—The results of ex- 
perimental and mathematical research 
in terrestrial magnetism are seen in 
a number of papers and publications 
that have appeared during the year. 
The investigations into the nature and 
causes of terrestrial magnetism have 
largely centered around the funda- 
mental idea, suggested by Schuster, 
that every rapidly rotating body may 
produce a magnetic field. The two 
most important papers along these 
lines are by L. A. Bauer “On the 
Origin of the Earth’s Magnetism” 
(Phys. Review, March, 1913), and by 
George E. Hale on “The Earth and 
Sun as Magnets” (Pop. Sci. Monthly, 
August, 1913). In a paper “On the 
Diurnal Variations of the Earth’s 
Magnetism Produced by the Sun and 
Moon” (Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., Series 
A503), S. Chapman discusses diurnal 
variations of the earth’s magnetism 
produced by the tidal effect of the sun 
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and moon and the variable conductiv- 
ity of the atmosphere. Dr. Chree 
continues his comparative studies of 
terrestrial magnetism and sunspots in 
his paper on “Some Phenomena of 
Sunspots and Terrestrial Magnetism,” 
Part II (ibid., Series A502); and 
A. L. Cortie has contributed three 
papers on “Sunspots and Terrestrial 
Magnetic Phenomena” (Monthly No- 
tices, R. A. §., LXXIII, Nos. 3, 6, and 
7). In Die Bestimmung der Elemente 
des Erdmagnetismus und ihrer Zeit- 
lichen Aenderungen, H. Fritsche has 
brought together and enlarged upon 
his previous work. The publication 
contains isogonic charts of the major 
portion of the northern hemisphere at 
epochs of 50-year intervals from the 
year 1000 to 1550. In a note on 
“Variations in the Earth’s Magnetic 
Field” (Science, Aug. 29, 1913), F. E. 


Nipher discusses the ionization of the 
molecules of the air by the sun’s 
radiation, thus causing them to be- 
come little magnets, which then tend 
to act in such a way as to add their 
effect to that of the earth’s field. Ex- 
periments were made, the results of 
which seemed to offer a rational ex- 
planation of the conditions which 
bring about local, daily, and annual 
variations in the earth’s magnetic 
field. “Land Magnetic Observations, 
1905-10” (C. I. W. Pub. No. 175, 
1912), by L. A. Bauer, contains the 
results of land magnetie observations 
obtained by the Department of Terres- 
trial Magnetism of the Carnegie In- 
stitution from 1905 to 1910 inclusive. 
Several volumes of current field and 
observatory results have been issued 
by the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. 


GEOGRAPHY 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
LAND AREAS 


W. M. Davis 


International Geographical Congress, 
~The Tenth International Geograph- 
ical Congress, originally planned for 
October, 1911, was finally held in 
Rome at the period of its second post- 
ponement, March 27 to April 3, 1913. 
The attendance, about 400, was less 
than had been hoped. The daily ses- 
sions suffered because many promised 
papers, announced in the programme, 
were not presented in the unexpected 
absence of their authors. Two mat- 
ters of wide importance were dis- 
cussed: first, the International Map 
of the World on the scale of 1:1,000,- 
000, to which the Congress at Geneva 
(1908) gave a favorable impulse and 
which is now in process of publication 
by many codperating governments; 
and second, the Atlas of Land Forms 
(Atlas photographique des formes du 
relief terrestre), edited by Chaix, 
Brunhes and de Martonne, aided by 
a large international committee; the 
extended publication of this atlas is 
now assured by a sufficient number of 
subscriptions. The visiting members 
of the Congress were received with 
abundant hospitality; the local ex- 
eursions were criticised as _ insuffi- 
ciently organized. The next Congress 
will be held in St. Petersburg in 1916. 


A discussion has been opened in Peter- 
mann’s Mitteilungen,on the best meth- 
od of organizing and conducting con- 
gresses of this kind. 

American Geographical Society.— 
The transcontinental excursion of the 
American Geographical Society (1912) 
has been given favorable mention in 
a number of foreign geographical 
journals. The most extended account 
occupies the whole (96 pages) of the 
Annales de Géographie (Paris) for 
March, 1913; it contains separate ar- 
ticles by eight French members. An 
enjoyable summary is given by Partsch 
in the Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir 
Erdkunde, Berlin, and a painstaking 
review by Marinelli in the Revista 
Geografica Italiana. Evidently, the 
excursion provided much new informa- 
tion on the United States for its Eu- 
ropean members. 


New Interpretations.—Prof. J. Bar- 


rell (Yale) announced at the New 
Haven meeting of the Geological So- 
ciety of America in December, 1912, 
a new interpretation of the gently 


slanting uplands of southern New ~ 


England, which had for over 20 years 
been regarded as an uplifted and dis- 
sected peneplain. According to Bar- 
rell, the even skyline of the uplands 
is not continuous, but is divided into 
a number of broad steps, rising inland 
and separated by scarps a hundred feet 
or more in height; and the steps are 
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taken to represent platforms of ma- 
rine abrasion, cut back 10 or 20 miles 
during successive pauses in the uplift 
of the region. 

Prof. D. W. Johnson (Columbia) is 
continuing his Shaler Memorial, In- 
vestigation of the fixity of the Atlan- 
tie coast of North America: his latest 
contribution touches a supposed case 
of subsidence in Prince Edward Island 
(Geogr. Jour., XLII, 152-64). The 
new principle which Johnson has in- 
troduced and is here applying is that, 
as the sea changes the outline of the 
shore, the changed shoreline reacts on 
the tides, increasing or decreasing 
their range; the new relation thus 
produced between high tide and land 
levels, which has heretofore been ac- 
cepted as proving an uplift or depres- 
sion of the land, is shown by John- 
son to be often independent of such 
changes; he concludes that our whole 
Atlantic coast line has enjoyed ap- 
proximate stability for several thou- 
sand years. 

At the New Haven meeting of the 
Association of American Geographers 
in December, 1912, announcement was 
made by the present writer of a new 
explanation proposed by O. Lehmann 
(University of Vienna) for underfit 
rivers, that is, for rivers the meanders 
of which are of smaller pattern than 
the curves of the valley which they 
follow. The previous explanation, 
by loss of volume through capture 
and diversion of upper waters to some 
other river, applies in some cases, but 
is not competent in all. Lehmann’s 
principle is that the loss of volume 
as indicated by underfit rivers may be 
due to increased percolation through 
underlying rocks and to increased 
underflow through the alluvium of the 
valley floor, in the mature stages of 
the erosion cycle. 

Coral Reefs.—The centenary of the 
birth of James Dwight Dana, born 
Feb. 12, 1813, geologist of the Wilkes 
Exploring Expedition and professor of 
geology in Yale University, was a fit- 
ting oceasion for bringing to renewed 
attention his long-neglected confirma- 
tion of Darwin’s subsidence theory of 
coral reefs. Darwin did not note that 
independent evidence of subsidence is 
found in the submergence or drowning 
of the valleys in the dissected central 
island, whereby its shoreline becomes 


embayed. Dana first pointed this out 
in 1849; it has been recently empha- 
sized by Australasian observers, espe- 


| cially by P. Marshall of Dunedin, New 


Zealand (“Oceanica,” in Steinmann 
and Wilcken’s Handbuch der region- 
alen Geologie, VII, 1912). The prob- 
lem is summarized in the American 
Journal of Science for February, 1913. 


Modern Explanatory Methods.—The © 


progress from the older-fashioned em- 
pirical description of land forms to 
the more modern explanatory descrip- 
tion is reviewed by A. Riihl, of the 
University of Berlin (‘Eine neue 
Methode auf dem Gebiet der Geo- 
morphologie,” in Abderhalden’s Fort- 
schritte der naturw. Forschung, VI, 
1912). He emphasizes the importance 
of a systematic explanatory termin- 
ology, based on the idea that every 
topographical feature shows in its 
surface a certain stage of development 
under the action of external processes 
working on a structural mass; and 
that the stage of development, from 
an initial form due to upheaval to 
an ultimate form of completed ero- 
sion, may be concisely indicated by 
such terms as young, mature, and old. 
Block Diagrams.—Apropos of the 
increasing use of block diagrams in 
physiographic articles, mention may 
be made of “La théorie du bloc-dia- 
gramme” by P. Castelnau (Bull. Soc. 
Topog. de France, XXXVI, 1912), in 
which the method of constructing such 
illustrations is set forth; the empha- 
sis is, however, too much on the geo- 
metrical rather than on the geograph- 
ical aspects of the problem. Block 
diagrams are used in the physio- 
graphic chapter of a report on “South- 
ern Vancouver Island” by C. H. Clapp 
(Geol. Survey Canada, Ottawa, 1912), 
in an article on Morocco by A. G. 
Ogilvie (Geogr. Journ., XLI, 230-37), 
in an account of southeastern India 
by S. W. Cushing (Bull. Amer. Geogr. 
Soc., XIV, 81-92), and in Cotton’s 
essay, referred to below. 
Physiography in Spain.—Gratifying 
indications of geographical awakening 
in Spain are found in a “Resumen 
fisiografico de la peninsula ibérica,” 
by Prof. J. D. Cereceda of the Insti- 
tute of Guadalajara (Trab. Museo 
Cien. Nat. Madrid, November, 1912). 
It opens with a valuable bibliography ; 
then gives a general sketch of the 
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physiographic provinces of the penin- 
sula, and after this treats each prov- 
ince with some detail and with much 
more modern style than is customary 
in Spanish geographical essays. 

Two-Cycle Mountains. — Various 
studies in recent years have shown 
that many mountain ranges in differ- 
ent parts of the world are not now in 
their first cycle of erosion, introduced 
by the upheaval that produced their 
deformed structure, but in a second 
or later cycle, introduced by upheaval 
with moderate deformation at a late 
stage of a preceding cycle. Features 
of this kind, already reported for the 
Tian Shan Mountains of central Asia 
by earlier observers, are confirmed by 
Fr. Machatschek of the University of 
Vienna (“Der westliche Tianschan,” 
Peterm. Mitt. Erginghft., 176). The 
mountains repeatedly show lowlands 
of a former cycle of erosion, now up- 
lifted in lofty highlands of moderate 
inequality, surmounted by still loftier 
summits, the monadnocks or surviving 
eminences of the former cycle, and in- 
terrupted by deep valleys, the work 
of revived rivers in the present cycle. 
In this connection reference should be 
made to The Duab of Turkestan, by 
W. Rickmer Rickmers (Cambridge, 
England, 1913), in which the photo- 
graphie illustrations are unusually 
fine. 

One-Cycle Mountains—In contrast 
with the Tian Shan as two-cycle moun- 
tains, the Kaikoura ranges of New 
Zealand are described by Prof. C. A. 
Cotton of Victoria College, Wellington, 
N. Z., as one-cycle ranges (“Physiog- 
raphy of the Middle Clarence Valley, 
New Zealand,” Geogr. Journ., XLII, 
225-46); that is, as ranges which re- 
tain in their altitude some measure 
of the strong uplifting deformation 
to which their compound body, con- 
sisting of a greatly disordered older 
mass and 12,000 ft. of covering strata, 
has been subjected. The chief merit 
of this paper, however, lies in its un- 
usual clearness and intelligibility; it 
is a masterpiece of lucid presentation. 
After a short introduction, there comes 
a “brief description,” illustrated with 
an outline map, an excellent block 
diagram, and a number of expressive 
outline sketches; then separate dis- 
cussions of six special topics; and 
finally an appendix to which the geol- 
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ogy of the district is wisely rele- 
gated. 

Jura Mountains.—Unlike the fore- 
going easily intelligible essay is the 
“Morphology of the Bernese Jura” by 
Prof. P. Schlee of Hamburg (Mitt. 
Geogr. Gesellsch, Hamburg, XXVII, 
79-118), which is diffieult to read 
without table of contents, page head- 
ings, and paragraph headings, to say 
nothing of an oversupply of geology 
for a geographical article a too 
free use of generally unknown local 
names, as if they were known; but the 
article is redeemed by the best photo- 
graphic views yet published of several 
transverse valleys in the Jura arches. 

Rias.—A quarter century ago it was 
proposed by von Richthofen that 
branching embayments due to sub- 
sidence of a normally dissected land 
surface and the partial submergence 
of its valleys, in accordance with 
Dana’s principle above noted, should 
be called by the Spanish term ria, 
locally applied to the embayments of 
the Galician coast. Ria would thus 
stand in contrast to the simpler, but 
stronger embayments of mountainous 
coasts in high latitudes known by the 
Norwegian term fiord, and now under- 
stood to be the result of the submarine 
overdeepening of preglacial valleys by 
glacial erosion. A welcome study of 
the rias of Galicia has lately 
made by E. Scheu of the University 
of Leipzig (“Die Rias von Galicien, 
ihr Werden und Vergehen,” Zeitschr. 
Gesellsch. f. Erdk., 1913, 84-114, 193- 
210), from which many details of 
their simple origin may be learned. 

East Central Africa. — Prof. 
Jaeger of the University of Berlin has 
prepared a fine report, with sketches, 
photographs, and maps, on his explo- 
rations in East Central Africa (“Das — 
Hochland der Riesenkrater,” Mitt. — 
deut. Schutzgeb., Ergin’ hft., 83,1913), 
which treats especially the great vol- 
canoes that have been built up on a 
district of displaced fault blocks 
southeast of Victoria Lake. Several — 
down-faulted troughs are deseribed. 


Fr. al 


The embayed- shoreline of Victoria — 


Lake is due to “ingression” of lake 
water into land valleys as a result of 
voleanic obstruction elsewhere. a 

Local Problems.—A few of numerous 
excellent articles on local problems 


may be mentioned. An excellent ac- 
count of the floods of the Niger is 
given by J. A. Millot (Ann. de Geogr., 
XXII, 68-93), showing their value at 
various stations and, change of form 
with down-stream progress. G. Tra- 
bucco treats of landslides (frane), a 
subject of unhappily great impor- 
tance in parts of Italy (Revista Geogr. 
Ttal., XX; 330-41). The coast plat- 
form of western Norway, explained 
20 years ago by Reusch as an up- 
| lifted, dissected, and glaciated plat- 
form of marine abrasion, but later 
otherwise explained by Nussbaum, de 
Geer, and Sederholm, is again dis- 
eussed by Prof. A. G. Hégbom of the 
University of Upsala (Bull. Geol. Inst. 


Reusch in accepting its marine origin. 


tures in Dalmatia is described and 
illustrated by O. Maull of Frankfort 
(“Geomorph. Studien aus Mitteldal- 
matien,” Geogr. Jahresber. aus Oes- 
terr., XI, 1913) ; an unusually smooth 
peneplain, worn on tilted limestones 
and surrounded by surviving subdued 
‘mountains, is sharply trenched by the 
Kerka River, in the bed of which 
travertine has been so actively formed 
as to produce a barrier 35 or 40 m. 
high, on the face of which the river 
_ descends in fine cascades, and back of 
_ which the river is upheld in a long 
branching lake. The University of 
California Publications on Geography 
begin with “The Russian River... 
of the Californian Coast Ranges” by 
Prof. R. S. Holway (1, 1-60), describ- 
ing the peculiar behavior of the river, 
which, after flowing 50 miles south- 
' ward in an open valley that continues 
to San Francisco Bay, runs 20 miles 
west through a mountain gorge to 
the Pacific. Grant and Higgins have 
prepared an illustrated account of 
certain coastal glaciers in Alaska 
(Bull. 526, U. S. Geol. Surv., 1913). 


OCEANOGRAPHY 
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International Exploration of the 
- Sea.—The hope is springing up that, 
| through the International Council for 
_ the Exploration of the Sea, in which 
| America has now accepted represen- 
tation, preliminary expeditions may 
soon be sent over the Atlantic Ocean, 


Upsala, XII, 41-64), who supports , 
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by the nations in concert, to investi- 
gate the nature and regional extent 
of the periodic variations in the pres- 
sure, temperature, salinity, density, 
and velocity of the layers of water 
down to a depth of 1,000 m. and to 
determine the extent to which a sin- 
gle observation may represent the 
average condition of the greater 
depths. This is looked forward to in 
preparation for the ‘physico-biological 
exploration of the Atlantic, which 
was recognized by the recent Inter- 
national Geographical Congress as be- 
ing one of the most urgent tasks in 
the field of oceanography, and for the 
advancement and promotion of which 
an international committee has been 
formed. 

Ocean Temperatures near Icebergs. 


'A peculiarly interesting group of fea-|—The discussion of the observations 


taken with the microthermometer on 
board the U. S. S. Birmingham and 
Chester, in the iceberg region of the 
North Atlantic, for the purpose of de- 
termining whether the changes of 
temperature would afford an indica- 
tion of the approach of a vessel to an 
unseen mass of ice, have not revealed 
such a characteristic. Indeed, the 
question is still in doubt as to whether 
icebergs influence to any measurable 
extent the temperature of the sea at 
the distance of a mile or so. 
The Age of the Ocean—The salt 
contents of the ocean have now been 
estimated with some approach to ex- 


actness, and the amount of sodium, 


an element which remains in solution 
and is not deposited from sea water, 
has been found to be 158,357,000 tons. 
In a recent bulletin, the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, having reckoned the an- 
nual rate of discharge of sodium into 
the ocean from the rainfall and run- 
off of the globe and the average 
composition of river water, has an- 
nounced, as a provisional result found 
by dividing this annual rate into the 
sodium content of the ocean, that the 
age of the ocean, since the earth as- 
sumed its present form, is somewhat 
less than 100,000,000 years. 
Sea-Level Variations—There is a 
residue of progressive change in the 
average height of the sea level at a 
given place, even after all the effects 
of variations of wind, barometric pres- 
sure, and air temperature have been 
eliminated. In the Bulletin of the Im- 
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perial Earthquake Investigating Com- 
mittee, 1913, Omori has correlated this 
phenomenon with the variation of 
latitude. 

Application of Mathematics to 
Oceanography.—In the light of KEck- 
man’s theory of ocean currents, Me- 
Ewen of the San Diego Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory has shown in the 
Internationale Revue der... Hydro- 
graphie that the low ocean tempera- 
ture bordering the Californian coast 
is due to the upwelling of cold, saline, 
abysmal water. Eckman began by 
solving a series of simple typical 
problems by exact analytical methods, 
and afterwards approached the solu- 
tion of natural conditions by suitably 
combining the several typical solu- 
tions. Adopting these considerations, 
McEwen has deduced a formula by 
which the abnormal temperatures of 
this region have been calculated. As 
touching this subject, mention is made 
that Clark, in his Study of the Sa- 
linity of the Surface Waters in the 
North Pacific Ocean and Adjacent 
Enclosed Seas, just published by the 
Smithsonian Institution, has brought 
out the sharp northward bending of 
the isohalines of the Californian ocean 
waters in summer, and shown this to 
be in accord with the sharp southward 
bending of the isotherms which Tho- 
rade found to take place in that part 
of the year. 

Bibliography.—The spread of inter- 
est in oceanography is being promoted 
by the publication, in the train of 
the scientifie epitomes which have 
been produced in recent years, of pop- 
ular works by well-qualified authors 
in England, France, and Germany, 
who have produced such meritorious 
books as the Science of the Sea, by 
G. Herbert Fowler of the Challenger 
Society; De la Surface aux Abimes, 
by C. Delagrave, with a preface by 
the Prince of Monaco; La Mer: la mer. 
dans la Nature, la mer et Vhomme, 
by G. Clere-Rampal, with a preface 
by Prof. A. Berget of the Institut 
Océanographique of the University of 
France; and An der See, by Prof. P. 
Dahms. They teach the science of 
oceanography and its relations to hu- 
manity in such a manner as to serve 
as textbooks in the schools and at 
the same time to meet the needs of 
general readers. 
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CARTOGRAPHY 
W. L. G. Jorre 


The publications of the past year in 
cartography may properly be consid- 
ered under two heads: those dealing 
with the principles of the subject it- 
self, and new maps. 

General Works.—Among recent gen- 
eral works, M. Groll’s Kartenkunde, 
in two volumes, I, Die Projektionen, 
and II, Der Karteninhalt (Leipzig, 
1912), is noteworthy because of its 
well-balanced treatment of essentials, 
In the section on map projections, only 
those of geographical value are in- 
cluded; a synoptical table classifying 


; projections according to their proper- 


ties and a list of those best suited to 
the representation of different regions 
are helpful additions. The second 
volume discusses the classification of 
maps, topographical surveys, the con- 
tent, drafting, and printing of maps, 
and cartometry, and contains a short 
history of cartography. 

A third edition has appeared of A. 
Bludau’s revision of the Leitfaden der 
Kartenentwurfslehre, by K. Zéppritz 
(Leipzig, 1912), which deals with 
map projections. Although the stand- 
ard publication of its type, the new 
edition still suffers from a certain 


breadth and a lack of clearness re-. 


grettable in a book intended for use 
as a textbook. 
In view of the dearth, in English, 


of -treatises written from the geo-— 


graphical, rather than the mathemat- 
ical viewpoint, A. R. Hinks’ Map 
Projections (Cambridge, 1912) may 
be mentioned here. 

For the progress made in all phases 
of general cartography, reference 
should be ‘had to the recurring crit- 
ical reports by H. Haack in the 
Geographisches Jahrbuch (Gotha), the 


last, in Vol. XXXIII, 1910, covering - 


the period 1906-08. 

New Maps.—The leading lists of 
new maps were referred to in the 
YEAR Book for 1912 (p. 621). A 
selection of the most important pub- 


lications of the year is given in the — 


following paragraphs. 


International Map of the World.— 


The International Map of the World 
on the scale of 1:1,000,000 did not 
progress as rapidly as in 1912. Dif- 
ferences which had arisen in the in— 


¥ 


eludes the whole Arctic Ocean, that 
639 


_terpretation of various symbols made 
it seem advisable to defer further 
publication until these matters had 
een settled. The -delegates of the 
bureaus concerned who met at the 
International Geographical Congress 
in Rome in March-April, 1918, de- 
cided to reconvene for this purpose in 
Paris at the end of the year. Never- 
theless, the following sheets have been 
issued, all of a provisional nature, 
however: North L-34 (Budapest), 
with hypsometrical coloring, by the 
Hungarian Geographical Institute, 
Budapest; South F-19, H-19, I-18, 
1-19, J-18, J-19, in black and white, 
with contours, comprising the whole 
of Chile between 20° and 24° S. and 
28° and 40° S., by the Oficina de 
Mensura de Tierras, Santiago; and 
the Argentine portions of South G-21, 
H-21, I-21, by the Instituto Geografico 
Militar, Buenos Aires, 

Geological Map of the World.—At 
the International Geological Congress 
at Toronto, August, 1913, it was de- 
cided to begin the publication of an 


_ International Geological Map of the 


World as outlined in the resolutions 
adopted at the preceding congress at 
Stockholm. The map will consist of 
80 sheets on the mean scale of 1: 
5,000,000; each hemisphere will be 
drawn as a unit on the stereographic 
projection. 

Maps of the Oceans.—In the domain 
of oceanography two important pub- 
lications have appeared. The maps of 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the In- 
dian Ocean, by M. Groll, on the mean 
seale of 1:40,000,000, with explana- 
tory text (Tiefenkarten der Ozeane, 
Veréffentl. Inst. Meereskunde, Neue 
Folge, Reihe A, Heft 2, Berlin, 1912), 
are an exhaustive compilation of all 
the material available as to the con- 
figuration of the ocean floor. Below 
the continental shelf, which is colored 
buff, depths are indicated by deepen- 
ing shades of blue, which merge into 
purple and pink for the abyssal re- 
gions and the troughs. The scale 
chosen allows of the recognition of the 
broad, general features at a glance, 
while the limits of each map are in- 
elusive enough to bring out the rela- 
tionship of the main ocean to the 
surrounding seas and land areas. 
Thus, the map of the Atlantic in- 
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of the Indian, the whole Antarctic 
Continent. The use of an equal-area 
projection is also invaluable in insur- 
ing proper conceptions as to size. 

The second publication is a new 
edition of the standard Carte Générale 
Bathymétrique des Océans on Mer- 
cator’s projection (equatorial scale, 
1:10,000,000), published under the di- 
rection of J. Thoulet by the Institut 
Océanographique of Paris, founded by 
the Prince of Monaco. Four revised 
sheets have so far appeared: AI, AII, 
AIII, AIV, comprising the zone be- 
tween the equator and 46° 40’ N. 
While the map has up to the present 
time only represented the depths of 
the ocean, the new edition shows in 
addition the relief of the land. For 
this, as for the representation of 
submarine relief, contours are used, 
supplemented by brown tints on land 
and blue on the ocean. 

Atlases of China.—A signal event is 
the posthumous completion of Richt- 
hofen’s monumental work on China. 
The newly published Volume III is 
accompanied by an Atlas of Southern 
China, edited by M. Groll (Berlin, 
1912). The atlas consists of 14 sheets 
on the scale of 1:750,000, which em- 
brace the Red Basin of Szechuan, the 
whole Yantzekiang valley, and the 
meridional strip extending from the 
Yantzekiang in 113° E, to Canton. Of 
each sheet there is a topographical 
and a geological edition. 

A similar work is the atlas of 31 
sheets, 1:200,000, comprising the 


Chinese portion of A. Tafel’s route © 


surveys in China and Tibet in 1905-08, 
published by the Berlin Geographical 
Society. The region represented is 
the loop of the Hoangho from Hsi- 
ningfu to the river’s emergence into 
the Chinese Plain. 

Polar Maps.—TIn polar exploration 
Amundsen’s map of the South Polar 
region, 1:5,200,000, accompanying Vol- 
ume II of his South Pole (New York, 
1913), is probably the most interest- 
ing. Of the maps accompanying Char- 
cot’s scientific report (Paris, 1912), 
that. entitled Antarctide Sud Améri- 
caine et Iles Environnantes, on the 
mean scale of 1:1,500,000, is the most 
valuable. Sketch maps of Filchner’s 
explorations in the Antarctic were 
published in the Zeitschrift der Gesell- 
schaft fiir Erdkunde (No. 1, 1913). 
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Density of Population Map of Eu- 
Tope.—A noteworthy map in the field 


of anthropogeography is the map of ; 


the density of population of Europe, 
1:10,000,000, by L. Weise (Pl. 2, 
Petermanns Mitt., LIX, first half). 


Besides being based on the recent cen- | 


suses of 1910-11, its importance lies 
in the large number of density grades 
shown, which make for a more de- 


tailed representation than heretofore | 


available. Unfortunately, the. color 
scheme chosen fails to suggest the se- 
quence of the density grades. 

Balkan Maps.—Of the maps brought 
forth by the Balkan War, two deserve 
mention. One is the admirable eth- 
nographie map of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, 1:1,500,000, by J. Cvijié (PI. 
22, Petermanns Mitt., LIX, first half). 
The differentiation between the eth- 
nographic units is detailed, due weight 
being given to the religious factor as 
a subdivisional element. The other 
map, entitled Sidést-Europa mit den 
neuen Grenzen, 1:2,000,000, and edited 
by K. Peucker (Vienna, 1913), is 
of interest in that it shows the new 
boundaries of the Balkan States. 

Forest Atlas of North America.— 
Attention should also be called to 
the publication by the Forest Service 
(Washington, 1913) of the first part 
of a series of atlases which, when com- 
pleted, will show the distribution of 
all North American trees, exclusive 
of those occurring wholly in Mexico. 
The first part, by G. B. Sudworth, 
represents 36 species of pine on maps 
of North America on the scale of 
1:18,000,000. 

Debes’ Handatlas.—Finally, mention 
may be made of the fourth edition of 
E. Debes’ Neuer Handatlas (Leipzig, 
1913). Although not containing so 
Many or so detailed maps as some 
other general atlases, Debes’ Hand- 
atlas remains distinctive for the crit- 
ical quality of its content and for 
the special attention given to the se- 
lection of suitable projections. 


EXPLORATION AND 
DISCOVERY 


HENRY GANNETT 


Antarctic.— The Year Boox for 
1912 (p. 623) told of Amundsen’s suc- 
cess in reaching the South Pole and 
contained latest advices from Captain 


R. L. Scott’s expedition, which were 
to the effect that Captain Scott, with 
his four companions, was in latitude 
87 deg. 36 min. South on Jan. 4, 1912, 
150 miles from the Pole, with an 
abundance of provisions and with 
every prospect of reaching the goal. 
No further word was heard from this 
party until Feb. 10, 1913, when the 
world was startled with the news that 
a terrible disaster had befallen the 
expedition; that Scott and his four 
companions, Lieut. Bowers, Dr. Wil- 
son, Capt. Oates, and Mr. Evans, after 
reaching the South Pole and finding 
Amundsen’s records, had, on their re- 
turn, been starved and frozen to death 
within 11 miles of a depot of food 
and fuel and only, 150 miles from 
their headquarters on the coast. It 
seems, from Captain Scott’s diary, 
which he kept up almost to the time 
of his death, that the party had been 
caught in a blizzard which absolutely 
prevented traveling and which con- 
tinued for nine days. 


A part of the Australian Expedi-— 


tion under Dr. Mawson, including 
Frank Wild and seven members of his 
party, who were landed on Termina- 
tion Land, returned to Sydney early 
in the Spring of 1913. 
great success; the expedition mapped 
about a thousand miles of coast line 
and did much valuable geological 
work, securing specimens from numer- 
ous widely separated localities. With 
them was a part of Dr. Mawson’s 
party. It appears that the Aurora, 
Dr. Mawson’s ship, arrived at his sta- 
tion on Adelie Land, but found that 
Dr. Mawson and two other members 
of the party had not yet returned 
from a long expedition to the east- 
ward. The ship took off part of the 
party and then, as the season was 
late, decided to go and pick up Mr. 
Wild’s party, 1,200 miles to the west- 
ward, on Termination Land. They had 


hardly started when they received a 


wireless to the effect that Dr. Mawson 
had just returned, but that his two 


companions had died, Lieut. Innes~ 


having fallen into a deep crevasse and 
Dr. Merz having perished from hunger 
and exposure. Dr. Mawson and his 
small party spent another winter in 
the Antarctic. 

The German expedition under the 


command of Lieut. Filehner went in 
640 


They report. 
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the Deutschland to Coats Land, with 
a view to establishing a station and 
sending out exploring parties inland 
therefrom. They found a broad hay 

| similar to Ross Sea on the other side 

| of Antarctica, filled with a great field 
y | of ice, with an ice cliff at its northern 

i limit. An attempt to make a landing 

: on an immense ice floe ended in dis- 

aster, as the floe got adrift and broke 

up. This was in latitude 78 deg. 
South. The ship then attempted to 

__ proceed north, but was caught in the 

| ice and held all winter and until No- 
. | vember, when the expedition was 
, | abandoned. 
| Arctic.— Late in 1912 Vilhjamur 
_. Stefansson and R. M. Anderson re- 
turned after four years’ exploration 
in northern Canada and on the Arctic 
coast. They explored and mapped a 
large area on the mainland east of 
. | the lower Mackenzie River and the 
i adjacent islands, and discovered sey- 
eral villages of “white Eskimo,” who 
are supposed to be descendants of 
Danes who have migrated westward 
from Greenland (A. Y. B., 1911, p. 
666; 1912, p. 679). 

Since their return from this expe- 
dition the Canadian Government has 
made provision for further explora- 
tion by them of adjacent regions, es- 
pecially of Banks Land, Prince Pat- 
rick Island, and of possible lands in 
the Arctic Ocean to the northwest. 
This expedition is now well on its 
way, the most recent advices indicat- 
ing that their vessels, three in num- 
ber, have passed through Bering Strait 
on their way to Herschel Island at 
the mouth of the Mackenzie. They 
expect to be absent from civilization 
for at least three years.’ The expedi- 
tion is amply provided for in every 
respect and the scientific staff consists 
of 15 persons. 

From a study of the tides in the 
Arctic Ocean it is believed that there 
must be, somewhere north of Alaska, 
a considerable body of land or a large 
group of islands, and one of Mr. Stef- 
-ansson’s purposes, if not his main pur- 
“pose, is to search that part of the 
Aretie Sea in which this land is sup- 
posed to be, and if discovered, to ex- 
plore it. 

This land may be the Crocker Land 
by Admiral Peary at a great 
tance from the highlands at the 


, 


mouth of Nansen Sound. To explore 
this land an expedition has been or- 
ganized by the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York and the ~ 
American Geographical Society, under 
command of D. B. MacMillan, who, it 
will be remembered, was one of Peary’s 
lieutenants in the expedition which 
reached the North Pole. This expedi- 
tion started late in the summer of 
1913, intending to winter on the west 
coast of Smith Sound, opposite Etah 
and thence to sledge across Grant 
Land to its west coast at the mouth 
of Nansen Sound. Latest advices 
show that this expedition reached 
Etah, but was unable to cross Smith 
Sound. It will doubtless cross on the 
ice aS soon as it becomes light enough. 

Much activity has been shown in 
the exploration of the north coast of 
Siberia. A Russian expedition, under 
Major-General Sergeief, has left Vla- 
divostok in two icebreakers for the 
purpose of making its way to the 
mouth of the Lena, and, if possible, 
continuing the voyage through Kara 
Sea to Europe. Another expedition, 
under the leadership of Lieut. Brussi- 
lov, left St. Petersburg’ in July, 1912, 
for the purpose of passing around 
Siberia to the eastward. A third ex- 
pedition under Captain Wilketsky has, 
according to press reports, discovered 
a large island to the north of Cape 
Chelguskin. It is said to extend as 
far north as latitude 81 deg. and to 
lie between longitudes 96 deg. and 140 
deg. East, thus being east of Franz 
Josef Land and south of Nansen’s 
drift route. 

Greenland.—The Mikkelsen expedi- 
tion for thé recovery of the records of 
the unfortunate Mylius Erichsen ex- 
pedition and for exploration in north- 
eastern Greenland, which left Copen- 
hagen in 1909, returned in July, 1912. 
They were successful in recovering the 
records, and made, at the cost of great 
hardships and danger, a long journey 
over the inland ice, from Shannon Is- 
land to the head of Denmark Fiord. 

A Danish expedition, under Captain 
Koch, set out in June, 1912, to cross 
the inland ice of Greenland at about 
its widest part. The expedition was 
landed upon the east coast, and on 
April 20, 1913, started inland with 
five sledges drawn by horses, and 
reached the west coast at Proeven, 
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near Upernivik, on July 12. The 
greatest altitude reached on the jour- 
ney was about 9,000 ft. above the sea. 

Another expedition has crossed the 
island; this, under M. Quervain, 
crossed from the west coast in lati- 
tude 69 deg. 45 min. North to Aug- 
magsalik on the east coast. The high- 
est point reached was a trifle over 
9,000 ft. above sea level. 

Franz Josef Land—A French expe- 
dition, organized by M. Jules de Payer 
for the exploration of the northeast- 
ern part of Franz Josef Land, sailed 
from Havre on Aug. 10, 1913, intend- 
ing to winter at Vardé. The Russian 
expedition for the exploration of this 
same region has not been heard of 
definitely, although rumors of a dis- 
aster have reached Russia. 

Peru.— During 1912 Prof. Hiram 
Bingham conducted a second expedi- 
tion to Peru, which was financed 
jointly by Yale University and the 
National Geographie Society (A. Y. 
B., 1912, p. 685). Much topographical 
and geological work.was done in Cuz- 
co and the Urubamba River valley 
eafion. The main feature of the ex- 
pedition’s work was the discovery of 
an ancient Inca capital, Machu Picchu, 
which is situated on a mountain in 
the cafion of the Urubamba River. 
This is a large place, wonderfully well 
built with cut stone, and when cleared 
of the tropical undergrowth which en- 
shrouded it, seemed to be wonder- 
fully preserved. This is probably one 
of the most notable discoveries of its 
kind ever made. Another expedition 
to Peru, under the auspices of the 
American Geographical Society, and 
the leadership of Prof. Isaiah Bow- 
man, who was geologist with Prof. 
Bingham’s expedition in 1911, started 
for its field of work in June, 1913. 
The objects are geological, geograph- 
ical, and anthropological. 

Brazil.—An expedition was sent out 
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in March, 1913, by the University 
Museum of Philadelphia to explore 
the Amazon Basin. The leader is Dr. 
W. C. Farabee. It is carried on a fine 
steam yacht commanded by Capt. J. 
H. Rowen (U.S. N. retired), who has 
charge of the geographic work. 

India.—Under the auspices of the 
Indian Government, an expedition in 
two detachments, under J. Barnard 
and F. V. Clerk, has been sent out to 
explore the head waters of the Ira- 
wadi River. 

New Guinea—The German expedi- 
tion for the exploration of the Kai- 
serin Augusta River reports excellent 
progress, and it was expected that the 
exploration of the lower and middle 
portions of this river and the neigh- 
boring country would be completed by 
the end of 1913. In western New 
Guinea, Dr. Wollaston, accompanied 
by Lieut. Vanderwater of the Duteh 
Army, succeeded in reaching the sum- 
mit of Mt. Carstensz, the height of 
which is approximately 16, 000 ft. 
Several other expeditions, among them 
those under Capt. Hordershee, Dr. 
Moszkowski, and Weyerman, are en- 
gaged in extending the known area “i 
this great island. 

Africa.The Saharan Railway on 
pedition was organized for the pur- 
pose of discoveri ing the best railway 
route from Adrar to Lake Chad and 
the Niger valley. In the course of 
this work, carried on during 1912, 
many lines were run and a great ex- 
tent of country was mapped. An 
English punitive expedition sent to 
Odonga, in the Egyptian Soudan, to — 
subdue the unruly Anuak Tribes has 
added to our information regar 
this part of Africa. Further explora , 
tion of the Kamerun has been made 
by a Dutch party under Professor 
Thorbecke. A French expedition has 
made explorations in the southern 
part of Angola. 
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CHEMISTRY 


INORGANIC AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


ARTHUR WESLEY BROWNE 


Water.—It has been shown by Guy, 
Schaeffer, and Jones that aqueous so- 
lutions of substances that form hy- 

_drates are more transparent, while 
solutions of substances that do not 
form hydrates are less transparent 
than pure water. These facts, which 
were ascertained with the aid of a 
radiomicrometer, are considered by 
the investigators to furnish new evi- 
dence for the solvate theory of solu- 
tions. 

Hydrogen Peroxide and Ozone.—F. 
Fischer and Priess have found it pos- 
sible to obtain large yields of hydro- 
gen peroxide by reduction of oxygen 
gas under a pressure of from 25 to 
100 atmospheres. The reduction was 
effected either electrochemically, with 
a dilute acid as the electrolyte, or 
chemically, as, for example, by use 
of a liquid zine amalgam with dilute 

sulphuric acid. A method for the 
preparation of relatively concentrated 
solutions of ozone in dilute acids has 
been devised by Rothmund and Burg- 
staller, who have also studied the 
velocity of decomposition of ozone in 
aqueous solution. The intense orange- 
red coloration noted by Manchot 
when ozone was passed into liquid 
ammonia is probably attributable to 
the presence of ammonium hydroxide, 
which would behave similarly to po- 
_tassium hydroxide (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 
627). The use of ozonized air in the 
ction of methane, which reacts 
with ozone yielding formaldehyde, is 
recommended by Hauser and Herz- 


7 
_ Carbon.—A very stable new oxide 
of carbon with the formula C,,0, 


P) 


has been prepared by Meyer and 
Steiner by heating mellitic acid with 
benzoyl chloride. Rhead and Wheeler 
have reached the conclusion that 
when carbon and oxygen unite at 
temperatures up to 900 deg. C., the 
first product of the combustion is a 
“loosely formed physico - chemical 
complex, which may be regarded as 
an unstable compound, C,O,.” At a 
given temperature this complex tends 
to decompose into carbon monoxide 
and carbon dioxide in a certain ratio. 
Lidoff has continued his researches 
upon oxane (A. Y. B., 1912, pp. 627, 
630), and has found that this sub- 
stance may be obtained by the action 
of nitrogen peroxide upon charcoal at 
150 to 300 deg. C. Even better re- 
sults were obtained with nitrous 
oxide. 

Photochemistry and Actinochemis- 
try.—By subjecting mixtures of car- 
bon monoxide and cyanogen to the 
action of ultraviolet light, Berthelot 
and Gaudechon have obtained the 
new compound, carbon oxycyanide, 
CO(CN)., in the form of a yellow 
solid which does not sublime at\200 
deg., but which reacts with water 
to form hydrocyanie acid and carbon 
dioxide. In connection with a study 
of the dissociation by light of the 
hydrides of certain elements in the 
chlorine and oxygen groups, these 
investigators have found that in pho- 
tochemical reactions frequency of vi- 
bration is analogous to temperature 
in ordinary reactions, and that the 
stability of the compounds of ele- 
ments in the same group toward light 
decreases with increasing atomic 
weight of the elements. This latter 
conclusion was confirmed by results 
obtained during a subsequent study 
of the hydrides of certain elements in 
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the nitrogen and carbon groups. 
Berthelot and Gaudechon have also 
used ultraviolet light in effecting the 
synthesis of formamide fromr carbon 
monoxide and ammonia, the decom- 
position of formamide, the polymer- 
ization of cyanogen and acetylene, 
aud the photolysis of acetone, which 
yields carbon monoxide and ethane in 
equal volumes. Farnau has made,a 
study of luminescence, which he at- 
tributes to chemical action. Increas- 
ing the rate of the reaction by rais- 
ing the temperature or by addition 
of a catalytic agent was found to in- 
crease the luminescence. The qual- 
ity of luminescence was found to de- 
pend but slightly upon temperature, 
method of production, nature of the 
catalytic agent, or nature of the 
anion, but in general to depend al- 
most wholly upon the nature of the 
cation. Wohler and Krupko have in- 
vestigated the sensitiveness to light 
of various metallie trinitrides. Vin- 
cent and Marley have endeavored to 
duplicate the experiments of Matus- 
chek and Nenning described in the 
last issue of the YEAR Book (p. 
627), but have failed to obtain evi- 
dence supporting the conclusions of 
these investigators. 
Radiochemistry.—The atomic weight 
of radium has been carefully rede- 
termined by Hénigschmid, who has 
studied the ratio RaCl, :2AgCl. The 
result of six determinations, in which 
a total weight of over six grams of 
radium chloride was employed, is 
given as 225.95 + .02. From the ra- 
tios RaCl, : RaBr, and RaBr, : RaCl.,, 
Gray and Ramsay have obtained the 
decidedly different value, 226.36. In 
a second investigation Hénigschmid 
has repeated the work of these in- 
vestigators obtaining the result 
225.94. As pointed out by S. Meyer, 
Hinigschmid’s value, although not 
agreeing with that deduced from the 
atomic weight of uranium, differs 
from that of lead by just five times 
the weight of the alpha particle. 
Some information concerning the val- 
ence of the radio-elements has been 
gained by G. v. Hevesy, by a study 
of the mobilities and the, diffusion 
constants of radioactive substances. 
In nine. cases the valence of the prod- 
uct left after the expulsion of an 


alpha particle was found to differ: 
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from that of the parent atom by two 
units. 

Alleged Synthesis of Helium and 
Neon.—By far the most absorbing 
scientific topic of the year in chemis- 
try has been that of the alleged syn- 
thesis of helium and neon in vacuum 
tubes. The residual gases obtained 
by heating deeply colored X-ray bulbs 
were found by W. Ramsay to con- 
tain “a' measurable trace of helium 
in which the neon spectrum could 
also be recognized.” While acknowl- 
edging the possibility that these gases 
might be able to penetrate the walls 
of the bulb under the influence of the 
cathode discharge, Ramsay concludes, 
“it is possible ... . that these gases_ 
are in some way the product of the 
cathode rays.” In the opinion of B. 
Moore, the formation of the gases 
might be considered to result from a 
charging of the ether with energy 
from the cathode, by a process essen- 
tially the reverse of that of radio- 
active decomposition. J. N. Collie 
and H. Patterson, working independ- 
ently of each other at first, identified 
helium and neon after the passage 
of an electric discharge through tubes 
containing hydrogen at low pressure, 
although great care was taken to 
guard against leakage of gases from 
the atmosphere into the tubes. In 
connection with his researches upon 
positive rays, J. J. Thomson has ob- 
tained evidence of the existence of a 
new gas, of atomic weight 3, which 
he calls X,. Under conditions favor- 
able to the formation of this gas, 
which was obtained by passing the 
ordinary discharge produced by an 
induction coil through a large bulb 
furnished with aluminium terminals 
and containing gas at low pressure, 
helium and neon also were usually 
obtained. The method that gave X, 
and also the other gases in greatest 
abundance consisted in bombarding 
metals, or indeed almost any sub- 
stance, with cathode rays. “The rea- 
son.helium is obtained by heating the 
glass of old Réntgen-ray bulbs is, I 
think, that after liberation by the 
cathode rays, the helium either ad- 
heres to the surface or is absorbed in 
a much looser way than before it was 
liberated.” As the result of later 
experiments it was found by Thom- 
son that “when the salts of .ithium, 
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sodium, potassium, or rubidium are 
bombarded by cathode rays, there is 
a genuine production, as distinct from 
liberation of absorbed gas, of helium 
and X;, potassium giving the largest 
supply.” He suggests that the emis- 
sion of helium from these and other 
substances may be explained on the 


ground that “other elements besides 


radium, thorium, and the like make 
attempts to expel alpha particles 
(atoms of helium). In ordinary ele- 
ments these particles have not enough 
energy to get away from the atom; 
they are, however, as it were, loos- 
ened, and ean be detached by vigorous 
bombardment with cathode rays.” 
Nitrogen.—R. J. Strutt, in the fifth 
of his series of articles on active 
nitrogen, asserts that the phenomena 
are not due to the presence of traces 
of oxygen in the gas, as has been 
stated by F. Comte and by E. Tiede. 
In this assertion he is supported by 
A. Koenig and E. Eléd. He has, 
moreover, made a further study of 
the chemical reactions of active nitro- 
gen, among which are the formation 
of nitrogen by action upon vapor of 
mercury, cadmium, zinc, arsenic, so- 
dium, and sulphur, and the production 
of hydrocyanie acid by action upon 
various organic compounds. The fix- 
ation of atmospheric nitrogen by 
means of boron compounds has been 
studied by Stihler and Elbert. W. 
A. Noyes has obtained some evidence 
in favor of the existence of a new nit- 
rogen trichloride, containing positive 
nitrogen and negative chlorine, and 
prepared by the interaction of nitrosyl 


chloride and phosphorous pentachlo- | 


hydronitrogen, has been prepared by 
A. E. Houlehan. The chemistry of 
nitric oxide formation in the high- 
tension are has been investigated by 
F. Fischer and E. Hene. After a fur- 
ther investigation of the reaction be- 
tween nitric oxide and liquid oxygen, 
F. Raschig has reached the conclusion 
that the green substance obtained is 
nitrogen hexoxide, NO;, as previously 
asserted (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 628), and 
has shown that when the substance is 
washed with liquid nitrogen it loses a 
part of its oxygen, with formation of 
isonitrogen tetroxide. Strong has stud- 
ied the action of the corona discharge 
upon air, and Hausser has obtained 
nitric oxide by explosive combustion 
of coke-oven gas under pressure. 
Piezochemistry—During the last 
year an increasing interest has been 
shown in the influence of pressure 
upon chemical reactions. The decom- 
position of nitric oxide under pres- 
sures up to 700 atmospheres, and at 
various temperatures, has _ been 
studied by E. Briner. E. Cohen and 
his colleagues have continued their 
interesting piezochemical studies, and 
have designed and constructed an elab- 
orate apparatus capable of maintain- 
ing pressures up to 1,500 atmospheres 
constant to within about one per cent. 


| for any desired length of time. With 


the aid of this apparatus the influ- 
ence of high pressures upon the veloc- 
ity of inversion of cane-sugar solu- 
tions was studied, and the vahidity of 
Faraday’s law for pressures up to 
1,500 atmospheres was_ established, 
By using a suitable bomb, F. Bergius 
has been able to prepare calcium diox- 


ride. Franklin has prepared potas- ide from quick-lime and oxygen under 


sium ammono-magnesate; Mg(NHK), | 


-NH;, a new salt belonging to his 
ammonia series of acids, bases, and 
salts, by action of potassium amide 
in liquid ammonia upon a_ halogen 


salt, an aquo salt, or an ammono salt |. 


of magnesium, or upon the metal it- 
self. He has also prepared potassium 
ammonotitanate by a similar reac- 
tion, and has studied the reaction be- 
tween potassium amide and cupric 
nitrate in liquid ammonia. Sommer 
has obtained hydrazine nitrite by in- 
teraction of barium nitrite and hydra- 
zine sulphate. An ammonated am- 
monium trinitride, NH,N,.2NH,, 
which may be regarded as a new 


120, atmospheres at 350 deg. He has 
also obtained coal-like substances by 
heating peat, wood, or cellulose to 340 
deg. under great pressure, and is able - 
to prepare large quantities of pure 
hydrogen under similar conditions by 
the action of iron upon water. 
Non-aqueous Solutions.—Among the 
notable contributions made, during the 
year, to our knowledge of non-aque- 
ous solutions is that published by C. 
A. Kraus and W. C. Bray on a gen- 
eral relation between the concentra- 
tion and the conductance of ionized 
substances in various solvents. In the 
course of an investigation of the nature 
of the metallic state, C. A. Kraus has 
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isolated the metallic groups CH,Hg, 
‘C,H;Hg, and C,H,Hg, by electrolysis 
of the respective chlorides in liquid 
ammonia solution. He concludes that 
“the metallic state is a molecular and 
not an atomic property of matter.” 
The behavior of silver, copper, lead, 
and barium salts of certain organic 
acids, dissolved in such solvents as 
benzene, toluene, and petroleum ether, 
toward hydrogen chloride, has been 
studied by H. P. Cady and H. 0. 
Lichtenwalter. These investigators 
note, in contradiction to the earlier 
work of Kahlenberg, that each solu- 
tion giving a precipitate shows an ap- 
preciable conductivity, and conclude 
that every one of the reactions is in 
accord with the dissociation theory. 
L. Bruner and his colleagues have in- 
vestigated the electrical conductivity 
of nitrobenzene solutions, and the 
electrochemistry of the halogens both 
in nitrobenzene and in liquid sulphur 
dioxide. M. E. Holmes has electro- 


lyzed a solution of ammonium trini-. 


tride in liquid ammonia, with a view 
to ascertaining the properties of N,, the 
‘discharged trinitride ion. Fritz 
Friedrichs has studied the behavior 
of numerous substances, chiefly inor- 
ganic salts, in sealed tubes toward 
liquid ammonia and toward liquid 
sulphur dioxide at temperatures rang- 
ing from — 80 deg. to + 160 deg. In 
connection with this work he has 
formulated a new classification for 
binary systems, based upon solubility, 
miscibility, and critical relations. 
Sulphur, Selenium, and Tellurium. 
—The behavior of thionyl chloride 
toward various oxides and dioxides 
when heated in sealed tubes to from 
150 deg. to 200 deg. has been investi- 
gated by A. B, North and A. M. Hage- 
man, It was found that zine, cadmi- 
um, magnesium, and cupric oxides, for 
example, react under these conditions 
with formation of the respective 
metallic chloride and sulphur dioxide. 
From a study of the solubility of 
sulphur in sulphur monochloride and 
in other solvents, A. H. W. Aten con- 
‘eludes that there is evidence of the 
existence of a new modification of 
sulphur. W. Hempel and M. G. 
Weber describe an electrolytic method 
for the production of hydrogen sele- 
nide and hydrogen telluride. The elec- 
trolyte used was 50 per cent. sul- 


phuric acid, and the cathodes were re- 
spectively of selenium and tellurium. 
Boron.—The synthesis of a number 
of borides has been effected with the 
aid of the vacuum electric furnace 
by E. Wedekind. Calculated amounts 
of amorphous boron and the metal 
under investigation were in each case 
compressed into rods, through which 
the current was passed. The metals 
used were zirconium, vanadium, 
molybdenum, uranium, titanium, and 
tungsten. Of these, only molybdenum 
and titanium presented difficulties. A. 
Stock and C. Massenez have obtained 
two hydrides of boron by decomposi- 
tion of magnesium boride with acids, 
and condensation of the gaseous prod- 
ucts with liquid air. The formula of 
one of these, B,H,,, was well estab- 
lished by analysis and by density de- 
terminations, and the properties of 
the substance, which melts at —116 
deg. and boils at +16 deg., were 
studied. To the second substance, 
which boils at about 100 deg., the 
formula B,H,, was assigned. Stock 
and Frederici obtained a more vyola- 
tile compound, B,H,, which boils at 
— 87 deg., by decomposition of gase- 
ous B,H,,. These investigators sug- 
gest the use of a bath of melting car- 
bon bisulphide for maintaining a tem- 
perature constant at—112 deg. In a 
still later article, Stock, Frederici, and 
Priess have made a further study of 
BH, and B,H,,, and have investigated 
the solid substances obtained by de- 
composition of gaseous B,H,,. A new 
compound, B,,H,,, which melts at 99.5 
deg., was obtained by heating B,H,, to 
100 deg. for four to five hours, or Balls 
to from 115 deg. to 120 deg. for 48 
hours, as well as several other com- 
pounds or mixtures of which the 
chemical identity has not as yet been 
definitely established. 
Miscellaneous.—A. Werner and his 
associates have continued their inter- 
esting researches upon the asymmetric 
cobalt atom. T. W. Richards and A. 
W. Rowe have constructed an im- 
proved apparatus for use in determin- 
ing the specific heats. of liquids. 
Known quantities of heat are liber- 
ated in this apparatus by neutralizing 
accurately known amounts of acid 
with slight excess of alkali. The spe- 
cific heats of dilute solutions of hy- 
drogen chloride, hydrogen bromide, 
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hydrogen iodide, nitric acid, perchloric 
acid, and of lithium, sodium, and po- 
tassium hydroxides were determined. 
A new proof of the material existence 
of molecules is said by N. Pihlbad to 
have been obtained in the course of 
his investigation of the absorption 
curves of certain disperse systems con- 
taining red, yellow, blue, or violet 
‘organic substances in the form of sus- 
pensions, colloidal solutions, and mo- 
jecular solutions. As the size of the 
particles was diminished, the absorp- 
tion curves of the disperse systems 
approached those of the molecular 
solutions. K. A. Hofmann, O. Ehr- 
hart, and O. Schneider have found it 
possible to “activate” solutions of 
sodium chlorate by addition of os- 
mium tetroxide. C. Boulanger and J. 
Bardet have noted the presence of 
small amounts of gallium in commer- 
cial aluminium and in bauxite. Bear- 
ing in mind the observation, previ- 
ously made by A. de Gramont, that 
gallium occurs, in various feldspars, 
the investigators suggest that perhaps 
gallium always accompanies alumi- 
num in nature. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
J. M. Newson 
Divalent Nitrogen—The surprise 
whieh was occasioned by the discovery 


CHs~  _OCHs (4) 


Se OCs (6) > 


CHs~ 
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of the existence in the free state of 
compounds containing trivalent car- 
bon atoms such as triphenylmethy], 
lends interest to the preparation of 
analogous compounds in the nitro- 
gen series. Wieland (Berichte der 
Deutsch. Chem. Gesellsch., XLV, 
2600; Liebigs Annalen, CCCXCII, 
127) found that certain ditertiary 
hydrazines, R.N-NR,, in which the R 
represents positively substituted phe- 
nyl groups, dissociate to form diva- 
lent nitrogen compounds. For in- 
stance, tetra-anisyl hydrazine dissoci- 
ates at room temperature into colored 
dianisyl nitrogen, (CH,OC,H,).N, 
which is capable of adding itself to 
various unsaturated compounds, such 
as triphenylmethyl, with which it 
forms dianisylaminotriphenyl meth- 
ane (C,H,;),CN (C,H,OCH,) ». 

The Non-Equivalence of the Five 
Valences of Nitrogen.—The non-equiv- 
alence of the five valences of nitrogen 
in ammonium salts was demonstrated 
by Meisenheimer (Liebigs Annalen, 
CCCXCVII, 273) by means of isomer- 
ie substances of the general formula 
R;N (OR*) (OR?). For example, two 
isomeric substances having the for- 
mula (CH,);N(OCH,) (OC,H;) were 
found to decompose on evaporating 
their aqueous solutions quantitatively 
as follows: 


CH3~ 
CH;—N + CH:20 + C2HsOH 
CH:~ 


CHsm 
OCoHs (4) a7 CH:0H. 
B eee “OCHS (5) Ree ee 3 


A number of compounds containing | forming optically active isomers with 


different alkoxyl groupings reacted 
similarly. Since four of the five 


‘valences of the nitrogen atom in am- 


monium salts have long since been 
shown to be equivalent, this furnishes 
direct experimental evidence of the 
different character of the fifth valence. 


Optically Active Phosphorus Com- | 
pounds.—Wedekind (Berichte der 
Deutsch. Chem. Gesellsch., XLV. | 


2933) obtained evidence that the 
p-tolyl-phenyl-ethyl-methyl phospho- 
mium grouping was resolved into opti- 


‘eally active dextro- and levo-forms. 
-This adds another element to those 


which have been found capable of 


asymmetric substituting groups. It 
also completes the evidence for such 
compounds of phosphorus as those 
presented by Meisenheimer several 
years ago when he resolved mixed 
phosphine oxides into optically active 
isomeric substances. 

Mechanism of Reactions in Dyestuit 
Formation—The chemistry involved 
in the synthesis of dyestuffs has al- 
ways been yery complicated and diffi- 
cult to understand. The compounds 
are generally very complex and the 
reactions for their formation often 
seemingly abnormal. Recently A. G. 
Green (Jour. Chem. Soc., CIII, 925) 
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has offered a theory for explaining the 
mechanism of these synthetic reac- 
tions in a comparatively simple way. 
He considers most dyes to be formed 
through the addition of amines and 
phenols to quinoid bodies in one or 
both of two ways: (1) direct addi- 
tion, under acid conditions, which can 
be indicated by the general expression, 


(2) indirect addition, under neutral 
conditions, 


The benzenoid compounds thus 
formed can again be changed into 
quinones by oxidation and undergo 
either of the above addition reactions. 
This process of alternating oxidation 
and reduction’ may continue until 
compounds of very complicated molec- 
ular structure are formed. As exam- 
ples, pararosaniline is formed through 
the oxidation of toluidine and direct 
addition of aniline, while the indulines | 
and aniline black are formed by oxida- | 
tion of aniline and both direct and 
indirect additions. The theory not 
only furnishes the chemist a means 
for following the course of the reac- 
tions, but also suggests new synthe- 
ses, and methods for ascertaining the 
constitution of many dyes heretofore 
unknown. 

Natural Diterpenes—Up to the 
present time the only known diter- 
penes have been those synthesized in 
the laboratory. It is, therefore, in- 
teresting to note the discovery by 
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Semmler and Rosenberg (Berichte der 
Deutsch. Chem. Gesellsch., XLVI, 
768), in the higher boiling fractions 
of camphor oil, of two naturally oc- 
curring members of this class of com- 
pounds. They are  a-camphoren, 
C.oHs2, a monocyclic diterpene, and 
8-camphoren, C. .H;,, a bicyclie¢ 
diterpene. 
_ Hydrolysis of Cellulose.—Consider- 
able attention has been given in re- 
cent years to the production of fer- 
mentable sugar from cellulose. One 
of -the most promising methods for 
the hydrolysis of cellulose has been 
lately worked out by Willstitter and 
Zechmeister (Benichte der Deutsch. 
Chem. Gesellsch., XLVI, 2401). Or- 
dinary concentrated hydrochloric acid 
(386 per cent.) will only gelatinize 
cellulose after acting upon it for 
some time, while stronger hydrochlorice 
acid (40 per cent.) aissolves it very 
rapidly and soon changes it complete- 
ly into glucose. Hydrochlorie acid 
has several advantages over sulphuric 
acid, which has generally been used in 
the past, in that it does not-form any 
esters with the polysaccharides and 
the operation can be carried out with- 
out the application of heat. 
Bibliography.—A mong the more im- 
portant books on organic chemistry 
published during the year may be 
mentioned the following: Auschiitz 
and Schroeter’s Richter’s Organische 
Chemie, 11th edition, two volumes; 
Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysis, 
4th edition, Volume VII, covering al- 
kaloids, animal bases and acids, glu- 
cosides and cyanogen; James Walker’s 
Organic Chemistry for Medical Stu- 
dents; Julius B. Cohen’s Organic 
Chemistry for Advanced Students, 
Volume IT; Ettore Molinari’s General 
and Industrial Organic Ohemistry, 
translated by Thomas H. Pope; and 
T. A. Henry’s The Plant Alkaloids. 


BIOLOGICAL AND FOOD 
CHEMISTRY 


Cart L. ALSBERG 


Fats and Lipoids—Much study has 
been given fats and fat-like sub- 
stances, or lipoids, particularly plant 
lipoids. Since plants consist largely 
of fibrous skeleton the quantity of 
lipoid obtainable from them is rela- 
tively too small to have invited at- 
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tention until studies on animals 
showed that lipoids must be as im- 
portant to plants as to animals. It 
has been found that the lipoids, of 
both animal and vegetable origin, 
contain a variety of basic nitrogenous 
substances other than cholin, the 
simplest of these being colamin, or 
amino-ethylalecohol (A. Y. B., 1912, 
pp. 634-5), which may be regarded 
as intermediary between the sugars 
and the amino-acids or proteins. 
The occurrence of substances of this 
type has furnished Trier with a basis 
for an interesting hypothesis of pro- 
tein formation in plants, which corre- 
lates protein formation with lipoid 
formation and offers an explanation 
of the genesis of many bases and 
alkaloids, as well as of the interde- 
pendence of the metabolism of nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid, both con- 
stituents of many lipoids. In this 
connection it is important to note 
that sulphur may occur in lipoids as 
well as in protein and that the lipoid 
containing sulphur, or sulphatid, de- 
scribed from impure 
first by Thudichum and then by 
Koch has finally been obtained in 
the pure state and found free from 
phosphoric acid (Levene). Ligno- 
ceric acid has been obtained from 
the brain lipoid, sphingomyelin (Le- 
vene). This acid, the structure of 
which is now known, had been found 
only in plants. Its discovery in the 
brain extends the list of substances 
with large molecules of the type com- 
mon in plants now known to occur 
in animals (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 634). 
Methods have been devised for the 


determination in tissues and blood of | 


cholestearin, a substance related to 
the terpenes and found in practically 
all tissues associated with true li- 
poids. In’ consequence it has been 
possible to study its distribution in 
the tissues and to correlate it with 
disease, though these studies have not 
as yet been brought to any definite 
conclusion. 

The prevalent theory of the nature 
of cell-membranes, namely that they 
are composed of lipoids, has been 
losing ground. It was based largely 
on observations by Overton that these 
membranes permitted the passage of 
substances soluble in lipoids. Ruh- 
land, however, endeayors to show that 


preparations | 


the permeability of these membranes 
is dependent upon surface tension. 
By “surface tension” is meant the 
peculiar phenomena observed at sur- 
faces. “Capillary attraction” is one 
of these phenomena. Biologists at 
present seem inclined to ascribe great 
importance to surface tension. 

Since the lipoid theory of the na- 
ture of cell-membranes and the lipoid 
theory of the action of narcotics are 
interdependent, the latter is also be- 
ing discredited. Instead of making 
the action of the indifferent narcotics 
such as alcohol and chloroform de- 
pendent upon their solubility in fat 
and lipoids, their effect upon surface 
tension is being offered in explana- 
tion. Indeed, pharmacologists are in- 
clined to explain various poison effects 
as manifestations of surface tension. 
However, the theory that narcosis is 
dependent upon the inhibition of oxi- 
dation (Verworn) has found little 
acceptance (Winterstein, J. Loeb and 
Wasteneys). 

Nutrition, Proteins—It has long 
been known that the mere ingestion 
of food increases heat production. 
Zuntz assumed this to be due merely 
to the mechanical processes of diges- 
tion, such as the muscular work of 
the intestines, the activity of the 
glands and the like. Rubner, on the 
contrary, held that chemical processes 
produced the heat without benefit to 
the cells. Benedict and Pratt have 
now practically proved Rubner’s 
theory. Further study has magnified 
the importance of the “vitamines” 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 631). Thus nor- 
mal life can be maintained on a diet 
of pure protein, sugar and butter, 
but not if lard be substituted for but- 
ter, apparently because butter, like 
milk, contains “vitamines” (Osborne 
and Mendel). It has been shown that 
by the use of such restricted diets 
the susceptibility of rats and mice to 
tumors and the rate of growth of 
tumors may be influenced (Sweet, 
Corson-White and Saxon). London 
has shown that dogs may be kept in 
good condition on a bread and milk 


diet after removal of the stomach , 


and all the intestines except the 
duodenum and ileum. Valuable new 
methods have been devised for the 
determination of uric acid (Folin and 
Denis) and of urea (Marshall). Ac- 
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cording to our present knowledge in- 
gested proteins are practically com- 
pletely dismembered within the 
intestines and stomach into their 
component amino-acids. The amino- 
acids are absorbed into the blood, 
from which they are rapidly removed | 
without immediate change by absorp- 
tion into the tissues. Of all the 
tissues the muscles absorb least and 
the liver most. However, these acids 
never completely disappear from the 
blood. A condition of equilibrium 
seems to be established between blood 
and tissues. Though the tissues ab- 
sorb amino-acids it is not possible; 
very greatly to increase their store 
of them. The amino-acid content of 
the tissues is fairly constant both on 
a nitrogenous diet and in starvation. 
When animals retain nitrogen it is as 
body protein, that is, as flesh and 
tissue, and not to any great extent 
as amino-acids or other products of 
digestion. The excess of amino-acids 
in a nitrogenous diet is converted into 
useful non-nitrogenous material by the 
liver, which removes the nitrogen in 
the form of urea. The hypothesis 
that the muscles take the lead in 
the formation of urea has not been 
substantiated. In regard to the 
formation of protein by animals it is 
probable that since each tissue has 
its own small store of amino-acids, 
which it can replenish from the blood, 
it uses these to build its own peculiar 
proteins. During starvation the 
amino-acids are supplied by the self- 
digestion of the protein in the tissues 
themselves, a process which is techni- 
cally known as autolysis. It is sig- 
nificant that it has just been-shown 
that this process is not accompanied 
by the formation of ammonia (Le- 
vene and Meyer) and that therefore 
there is no coincident waste of amino- 
acids. 

Carbohydrates or Sugars.—That 
there are close metabolic relationships 
between amino-acids and glucose is 
certain (Lusk and Ringer). Dakin 
has shown that many, but not all, of 
the amino-acids found in proteins are 
readily converted into glucose. It is 
possible to convert at low tempera- 
tures a-amino- and a-hydroxy-acids | 
into a-ketonie aldehydes. Lactic 
acid and alanin, for example, yield 
methylglyoxal. Methylglyoxal is 
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acted upon by enzymes named 
“olyoxylases,” present in the animal 
body, with the formation of d- and 
l-laectie acid. This reaction is re- 
versible. Methylglyoxal is believed, 


| therefore, to be an intermediate prod- 


uct in the mutual interconversion of 
alanin, lactic acid and glucose 
(Dakin and Dudley). These obser- 
vations must modify present views. 
of the metabolism of sugars and the 
mechanism of fermentation. The 
enzyme reactions involved are of in- 
terest not merely because they are 
reversible, but also because they may 
lead to the formation of optically 
active products from inactive sub- 
stances (Levene and Meyer). A sim- 
ilar synthetic enzyme reaction, the 
formation of optically active mandelic 
acid by emulsin, has been imitated 
by means of a simple catalyzer, 
quinine (Bredig). While this might 
be regarded as the long sought for 
artificial asymmetric synthesis, it 
must be pointed out that the quinine 
used as catalyzer is optically active. 
The constitution of chondroitinsul- 
phurie acid, the characteristic com- 
ponent of many structural tissues like 
cartilage, is now known. It contains. 
glucuronic acid, a sugar acid widely 
found in metabolism, and acetyl glu- 
cosamin (Schmiedeberg, Levene and 
Laforge). Dextrines are decomposi- 
tion products of starch used in the 
arts as adhesives. 
crystalline dextrines of Schardinger, 
Pringsheim was able to show that. 
within the starch molecule the mole- 
cules of sugar are arranged to form 
rings. These rings are probably not. 
present in cellulose, which is con- 
structed from the same sugar. Cellu- 
lose has finally been completely con- 
verted into glucose by Willstiitter and 
Zechmeister through the use of a new 
cellulose solvent, very strong hydro- 
chlorie acid. 

Lower Animals and Plants.—The 
element vanadium seems to be widely 
distributed in the blood cells of 
ascidians, and to be responsible for 
some of the coloration of these ani- 
mals. In certain species the blood 
cells contain free sulphurie acid, in 
others the cellulose mantel (Henze). 
The active agent of the poison glands of 
the octopus has been found to be par- 
oxyphenylamin, a simple derivative 
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of the amino-acid, tyrosin (Henze, 
Baglioni). The active principle of 
the venom of the Gila monster is not 
protein (Alsberg). That Bacillus 
pyocyaneus and’a number of other 
microdrganisms growing upon pro- 
tein produce hydrocyanic acid is a 
most remarkable discovery of great 
importance medico-legally (Emerson, 
Cady and Bailey, Clawson and 
Young). Hence, much of the, work 
on the distribution of hydrocyanic 
acid in plants will have to be re- 
peated because it was not done under 
sterile conditions. Toxic amounts of 
muscarine have been found in a num- 
ber of mushrooms not previously sup- 
posed to contain it (Ford, Clark). 
It has been found that certain com- 
mon molds of the genus Penicillium 
produce substances similar to lichen | 
acids, one of which is moderately 
toxie (Alsberg and Black). This may 
be significant in connection with the 
unwholesomeness of moldy food. 

Food and Drug Legislation and Reg- 
wations—On March 3 an amend- 
ment to the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act was enacted providing that all 
foods in package form must bear 
upon the label. a plain and conspicu- 
ous statement of the net contents 
either by weight, by volume or by 
numerical count. The act went into 
effect at once but provides no penalty 
for violations for 18 months from the 
date of enactment. Rules and regu- 
lations for the enforcement of the 
act will be promulgated by the Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury, Commerce 
and Agriculture. The passage of the 
Tariff act has resulted in the transfer 
of the examination of imported meats 
and meat products from the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of 
Agriculture to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the same Department. 
Regulation 39 has been abrogated and 
the Bureau of Chemistry has been 
given control of meat and meat prod- 
ucts actually in interstate commerce. 
State legislatures have been quite ac- 
tive directing their attention to laws 
requiring labeling of the quantity of 
the contents of food packages and 
controlling cold storage. 

Court Decisions—The Supreme 
Court of the United States has handed 
down a decision against the State 
of Wisconsin in the case of the State ' 
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of Wisconsin v. George McDermott &. 
T. H. Grady (228 U.S. 115), defining 
an “original unbroken package” and 
fixing the powers of the states over 
food and drug products in interstate 
The first prosecution un- 
der the amendment to the Food and 
Drugs Act for the control of medicines 
labelled with “false and fraudulent’ 
therapeutic claims (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p- 636) was won by the Government. 
The effect has been vastly to improve 
the labelling of proprietary medicines 
generally, and the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
the Treasury have been able to ex- 
clude from entry medicines misbrand- 
ed under the amendment. In conse- 
quence of court decisions mixtures of 
bran and screenings are now properly 
labelled and the adulteration of grain 
with weed seeds is not practiced as 
extensively as formerly. 
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SANITARY CHEMISTRY 
E. M. CHAMOT 


Enforcement of Pure Food Laws.— 
During the year 1913 no noteworthy 
changes in methods of food or water 
examination or their applications have 
been made, nor have any entirely new 
important additions been proposed, 
but the number of samples of foods 
and beverages suspected of non-com- 
pliance with pure food and drug laws 
which have been analyzed or tested 
has been extraordinary, thus empha- 
sizing the interest and activity in the 
enforcement of public health measures. 
The sanitary chemist has thus been 
able to influence the passage of many 
greatly improved pure food measures 
and in a number of states has brought 
about better modes of enforcement of 
the statutes. It is safe to say that 
never in our history have labels placed 
upon foods so truly set forth their 
actual composition and amount, nor 
has the public been so well informed 
as to the qualities of the beverages 
they drink. 
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Food.—Among those foods which . 


have received such a degree of inves- 
tigation with reference to their com- 
pliance with pure food laws as to war- 
rant their special mention, we may 
place flour, especially bleached and 
graham flours; sweet chocolate, with 
special emphasis upon milk chocolate; 
and candies, particularly those with 
bright glossy surfaces due to varnish- 
ing with shellac or other similar 
gums; gums which in their prepara- 
tion in the Orient have usually re- 
ceived an addition of sulphides of 
arsenic to give the desired yellow or 
orange tint. 

Beverages.—The most important of 
the investigations of this class of food 
material is doubtless that directed 
against sodas, pops, ginger ale, root 
beer, ete. Heretofore the activity of 
the chemist has been directed chiefly 
against the artificial flavor and the 
preservatives employed, rather than 
against the dispensed beverage. It is, 
of course, nothing new that much of 
the material passing over the counter 
of the soda fountains is abominable 
and in direct violation of existing 
statutes, or at least of common-sense 
hygiene. Of the questions involved in 
these beverages, that of the influence 
upon health of the foam-producing 
substances added has aroused the 
greatest diversity of opinion. The 
materials usually employed, soap bark 
or saponin-like substances, are known 
usually to contain, unless specially 
treated, substances of a decidedly poi- 
sonous nature, even in moderately 
small doses. The question at issue is 
whether the small amount of mate- 
rial necessary to produce a persistent 
foam, when improperly prepared, 
may be considered as a menace to 
health. Manufacturers and dealers 
claim no harm can result. Conserva- 
tive sanitarians take but one view, 
that no toxic principle should be al- 
lowed in foods or beverages. In view 
of the fact that other and less ob- 
jectionable foam-producing substances 
are available, it is believed by many 
that this question is not debatable. 
In all beverages which have much 
foam or froth as dispensed in glasses 
‘(beer, ale, etc., as well as soda), the 
amount of “foam” or “froth” is a 
measure of the increased profit of the 
dealer, hence any attempt at control 
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on the part of health authorities 
meets with vigorous opposition from 
the trade. ’ 

Water Purification—The most 
noteworthy fact in the field of potable 
water investigation has been the re- 
markable world-wide extension of cal- 
eium hypochlorite disinfection meth- 
ods. As was to be expected, a number 
of waters have been found in which 
tne “bleach” treatment proved unsuc- 
cessful or where bad odors and tastes 
apparently eould not be prevented 
even under careful supervision. 

The increased production of lique- 
fied chlorine by American chemical 
companies at a reduced cost has turned 
attention to the superiority of chlo- 
rine over bleaching powder as a means 
of disinfecting water supplies. There 
is claimed for the liquid chlorine 
treatment, far greater ease and accu- 
racy in the control of the application 
of the disinfectant, less trouble from 
bad odors and tastes, absence of 
sludge, increased bactericidal power, 
and decreased cost. Reports upon the 
cost of treatment by chlorine claim an 
expense under $2 per million gallons 
treated. 

Although the wisdom of bleach or 
chlorine application alone as a per- 


-manent treatment is still seriously 


questioned by a number of sanita- 
rians, all agree that there is no doubt 
whatever of its inestimable value as 
an emergency measure, and its cer- 
tainty as a means of checking or pre- 
venting an epidemic of water-borne 
continuous enteric fever, as demon- 
strated in a very large number of 
eritical conditions during the year. 

Quite extensive investigations upon 
various “permanganate” methods of 
water treatment have been made in 
Europe, but there is little evidence 
that these can be successfully devel- 
oped so as to be practically applica- 
ble upon the large scale necessary 
for the purification of municipal wa- 
ter supplies. 

The “dry feed” system of coagulant 
application for rapid or mechanical 
filters has received increased study 
and consideration. Though not yet 
perfected, this system bids fair in 
time to supersede the more cumber- 
some method of first dissolving the 
coagulant in water and then applying 
the solution. 
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gained by dry feed are a greater com- 
pactness of installation, far greater 
range and ease of adjustment of dos- 
age, absence of large, leaky and un- 
sightly tanks, and the elimination of 
systems of distributing pipes con- 
stantly giving out through clogging 
or corrosion. 

The main interests in methods of 
water disinfection are at present di- 
vided between the chlorine and ultra- 
violet rays treatment. No new light 
has been thrown upon the mechanism 
of the latter reaction, nor have any 
further agencies besides those already 
reported been found interfering with 
their germicidal power. Several im- 
provements in the construction of 
ultraviolet lamps have been made, 
and a more extended application of 
this system to the treatment of efflu- 
ents from rapid and roughing filters 
seems to be probable. 

The waste waters from creameries, 
milk stations, etc., often giving rise 
to an intolerable nuisance, which have 
thus far been found to be untreatable 
by septic tanks and contact beds, may 
be successfully treated by the iron- 
lime method and aeration, followed 
by sedimentation. The sludge rapidly 
settles, yielding a clear limpid su- 
pernatant liquid devoid of odor, while 
the sludge itself is easily removed 
and disposed of. 

Ventilation—The very thorough 
analyses of air made in the investiga- 
tion of the ventilation of the public 
schools of New York City by the, 
Baskerville-Winslow commission have 
again confirmed the fact that so-called 
bad ventilation is far more often the 
result of too high temperatures and 
humidities than of a marked rise in 
the carbon dioxide content of the air. 
It was also found that the quantity 
of dust in the air of school rooms was 
no greater, and in most instances less, 
with windows open than with win- 
dows closed, even with so-called forced 
drafts of “filtered” air. A search 
for proof of the existence of what has 
been termed “crowd-poison,” that is, 
the presence in the air of volatile 
toxie organie compounds thrown off 
by the lungs of human beings, proved 
negative, but the experiments are too 
inconclusive to warrant the assump- 
tion that such poisons are never pres- 
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The evidence now at hand, there- 
fore, indicates that the sense of op- 
pression felt in a crowded room is due 
to too high temperature and mois- 
ture of the air, and an offense of the 
esthetic senses resulting from odors 
and from a feeling of crowding. Com- 
fort is restored by lowering the tem- 
perature and humidity and by keeping 
the air in circulation. When much 
dust is present, as in factories, taking 
the air from the rooms and forcing 
it through water in “washers” 
“serubbers” and sending the air thus 
treated back again to the operating 
rooms has proved very satisfactory. 
(See also XXX, Public Health.) 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


WILLIAM H. Ross 


Soils—That the chemistry of the 
soil in its relation to crop production 
is more difficult and complex than was 
at one time supposed is now generally 
recognized, and the importance of 
physical and biological studies in ar- 
riving at an understanding of the 
problems of soil fertility is now con- 
ceeded, but there still exists consider- 
able difference of opinion regarding 
the economic value of the commercial 
fertilizers and the form in which they 
should best be applied. This is due 
in a large measure to the fact that 
the results obtained from experiments 
carried out on a small seale, and un- 
der special conditions of farming, are 
often quoted as applying to the whole 
country, and to farm operations of an 
entirely different type. The obvious 
conclusion to be drawn from this dis- 
cussion is that it is sometimes profit- 
able to use certain fertilizers and 


sometimes not, and it unfortunately 


still remains necessary for the pro- 
gressive farmer to test out in his own 
particular case what fertilizers are 
the most profitable, and in what form 
and to what extent they should be 
used, 

The chemical, physical, and biolog- 
ical changes which are produced in 
soils through sterilization have of late 
formed the subject of a number of 
investigations. Schreiner and Lathrop 
(Bureau of Soils, Bull. 89) observed 
that when soils are steam heated there 
is an increase in water-soluble con- 
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stituents and also an increase in acid- 
ity. At the same time ammonia and 


amines are formed, and likewise a 


number of organic compounds which 
have been isolated, and which have 
been shown t6 be beneficial to plant 
growth. The heating process, how- 
ever, also brings about an increase in 


| dihydroxystearie acid when present, 


and produces it when not previously 
present. This compound is harmful 


| to plant growth, and although the ma- 
or 


jority of the compounds formed must 
be classed as beneficial, the harmful 
compound formed at the same time 


;more than overbalances their effects, 


as shown by cultural tests in the soils 
examined and their extracts, which 
showed poorer plant growth in the ~ 
heated soils. It is pointed out that 
not until the harmful compound is 
eliminated through oxidation, crop- 
ping, liming, or use of nitrates, can 
the beneficial effects of heating be 
demonstrated. 

In making a study of the effect of 
sterilization on the productivity of 
the soil, Stone (Mass. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Public Doe. 31) observed that steril- 
ization gives beneficial results with 
certain soils rich in organie matter, 
while other soils deficient in this re- 
spect may be made less productive by 
this treatment. It is considered that 
the benefits resulting from steriliza- 
tion are largely chemical in nature, 
and that part of the stimulating ef- 
fects produced may be due to the 
renovation of the gases contained in 
the soil. To chemical stimulation is 
also attributed the increase in the 
number of bacteria which takes place 
in sterilized soil. 

Russell and Hutchinson, however, 
have given a different view regarding 
the development of bacteria in soils. 
They maintain that the number of 
bacteria is limited by protozoa in the 
soil which feed upon them, but which 
are destroyed when the soil is heated 
to 60 deg., and as a result the bac- 
teria are then enabled rapidly to in- 
erease. Other investigators are of the 
opinion that protozoa have little or 
no part in limiting the number of bac- 
teria in soils. The obvious conclusion 
to be drawn from these different views 
is that chemical, physical and biolog- 
ical changes are produced in soils by 
sterilization, and that whether the 
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resultant effect is good or bad depends 


on the particular soil treated. 
According to the theory advanced 
some time ago by Loew, plants are en- 
abled to make their maximum growth, 
other factors being favorable, only 
when the available lime and magnesia 
are present in a certain ratio. Ex- 
ception is taken to this view by Gile 
and Ageton (Jour. Ind. and Eng. 
Chem., V, 33), who have made field 
observation in soils planted to pine- 
apples and sugar cane. Some of the 
soils examined showed a tremendous 
excess of lime over magnesia, but were 
nevertheless very productive. 
over, some soils which were found to 
contain low lime to magnesia ratios, 
as called’ for by theory, were produc- 
tive, while others were not. Follow- 
ing the criticism made by Loew that 
the pineapple is a lime-loving plant 
and is capable of precipitating as oxa- 
late the excess of lime carried into 
the plant, experiments were also made 
with beans planted in plots of the 
same soil to which varying amounts 
of lime were added so as to increase 
the lime-magnesia ratio from 0.8 to 
14.1, the optimum ratio according to 
theory being 2.5. The largest yield, 
however, was obtained from the soil 
containing most lime, and the calcium 
content of these plants did not exceed 
that of the plants grown in the soil 
containing least calcium. It is there- 
fore concluded that in the analysis of 
ordinary soil the ratio of lime to 
magnesia is of no significance. 
Fertilizers—The sale of commer- 
cial fertilizers in the United States 
during the year amounted to approx- 
imately $120,000,000, an increase of 
about 15 per cent. over that given in 
the census report for 1909. The basis 
of the fertilizer industry is the prep- 
aration of phosphorus carriers, of 
which by far the most extensively 
used is the superphosphate of calcium. 
The marketing of phosphorie acid in 
this form has the disadvantage, how- 
ever, that so much sulphuric acid has 
to be added to the "peptone: rock in 
the preparation of the superphosphate 
that the phosphoric acid content of 
the resulting product is reduced to 
one-half that present in the original 
rock. Considerable activity is now 
being displayed in making investiga- 
tions with a view to preparing phos- 
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phoric acid for the fertilizer trade in 
a concentrated rather than in a di- 
luted form, and it is reasonable to 
expect that success along this line 
may ultimately be obtained. 

In common with the rest of the 
world the United States still relies 
on supplies of potash salts from the 
Stassfurt mines in Germany. As a 
result of the search for sources of 
potash which has been continued by 
the Bureau of Soils during the past 
three years, there is every reason to 
look forward to a domestic supply in 
Of the possibilities 
in this direction, the giant kelps of 
the Pacific Coast, to which reference 
was made last year (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p. 642), seem to offer most. A sur- 
vey has been made of the principal 
kelp beds from and including Puget 
Sound to the Cedros Islands off Mex- 
ico. They aggregate 230 sq. miles, 
and at a very conservative estimate 
should be capable of yielding 22,000,- 
000 tons of wet kelp, or about 825,000 
tons of potassium chloride. Dried 
kelp contains on an average about 25 
per cent. of potassium chloride, 0.2 
per cent. of iodine, and about 1.5 per 
cent. of nitrogen. About 6.6 tons of 
wet kelp are required to produce one 
ton of dry kelp. (Cameron, American 
Fertilizer Hand Book, 1913, p. 52; 
Jour. Franklin Inst., CLXXVI, 347.) 

A comparative study of the various 
patented processes which have been 
proposed for the extraction of potash 
from silicate rocks shows that none 
of these can prove economical unless 
there can be obtained at the same 
time some other product of value in 
addition to the potash (Ross, Jour. 
Ind. and Eng. Chem., V, 725). It 
was found that when one part of 
feldspar and three parts of calcium 
carbonate are ignited, as in the manu- 
facture of cement, the potash is vola- 
tilized, while the residue has the com- 
position required of Portland cement. 
Since the clay or shale used in the 
manufacture of cement contains small 
quantities of potash, it should follow 
from these observations that there 
should be considerable concentration 
of potash in the flue dust. This has 
been observed to be the case, and ex- 
periments are now being undertaken 
on a larger scale to determine the 
practicability of recovering potash 
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from feldspar by its use as a substi- 
tute for clay in the manufacture of 
cement. 

Many investigations are now being 
carried on in this country and abroad 
with a view to reducing the cost of 
nitrogen fertilizers by finding new or 
improved methods of fixing nitrogen. 
The several investigations which are 
being carried on in this country are 
along the line of reduction processes 
whereby there is formed ammonia, or 
nitrides, rather than oxidation proc- 
esses as practiced in Norway, where 
nitric acid is being produced on a 
large scale. Up to the present no 
commercial plant for the manufacture 
of “atmospheric nitrogen” products 
has yet been established in this coun- 
try. Such plants, however, are now 
being operated not only in Norway, 
but also in several other European 
countries, and likewise in Canada, at 
Niagara Falls, where nitrogen is being 
fixed in the form of calcium cyana- 
mide. (See also Electrochemistry and 
Industrial Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering, infra.) 

Plant Chemistry.—Considerable in- 
terest is still being manifested in the 
stimulation of plants by chemical and 
physical means. Among the various 
physical agents which are being used 
in this connection may be mentioned 
electricity, ultraviolet light and radio- 
active rays. From the various ex- 
periments which have been made in 
this country and abroad with the rays 
of ultraviolet light, and of the radio- 
elements, it would seem that rays of 
a certain intensity favor, but stronger 
rays retard, the germination of seeds 
and the growth of plants. Numerous 
experiments have also led to the gen- 
eral conclusion that electrical cur- 
rents in the soil are injurious to the 
development of plants. This is ex- 
plained on the assumption that the 
protoplasmic membrane loses its semi- 
permeable nature under the influence 
of the electric current and permits 
the electrolytes and albuminoid sub- 
stances to escape from the cells. Re- 
sults of a more favorable nature are 
obtained when the electrical potential 
of the atmosphere is increased by the 
use of static charges. Thus Stone 
(loc. cit.) has observed that both 
positive and negative charges accel- 
erate seed germination and growth of 
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seedlings, but that the positive causes 
greater acceleration than the negative 
charges as measured by the growth of 
hypocotyl and radicle. 

In continuing his work on the arti- 
ficial ripening of dates, Vinson has 
observed that while chemical methods 
of ripening give best success with the 
more reactive varieties, the process of 
heating gives a larger yield with va- 
rieties which are less reactive. The 
use of acetic acid and nitrous ether 
in the artificial ripening of dates, as 
referred to last year (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p- 643), has been replaced by carbon 
dioxide with identical results. While 
the carbon-dioxide method may prove 
more expensive, it is considered that 
its use will be free from certain ob- 
jections attending the use of the other 
chemicals. After the fruit has been 
stimulated by carbon dioxide, the ap- 
plication of gentle warmth greatly 
shortens the time required for per- 
fect ripening. 

About 80 per cent. of the protein of 
the alfalfa plant, when cut in blossom, 
is in the leaves (Ames and Boltz, 
Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta., Bull. 247). The 
nitrogen content is less in the second 
cutting than in the first or third, but 
a greater proportion of it, amounting 
to about 77 per cent. of the total, is 
combined as protein in this eutting. 
The extent to which the food elements 
of alfalfa may be removed by rain 
was shown byt he fact that on treat- 
ing dried alfalfa with water 50 per 
cent. of the nitrogen and 75 per cent. 
of the phosphorus were dissolved. 

Dairying—A study of the chemi- 
cal changes produced in milk by pas- 
teurization has been made by Rupp 
(Bureau of Animal Industry, Bull. 
166). It was found that when the 
pasteurization was carried out by the 
holder process at 62.8 deg. for 30 min- 
utes, no appreciable chemical change 
takes place. At this temperature the 
soluble phosphates of calcium and 


|magnesium do not become insoluble, 


and the albumin does not coagulate. 
At 65.6 deg., however, 5.75 per cent. 
of the albumin is rendered insoluble, 
and this amount increases with fur- 
ther increase in temperature. The 
time required for coagulating the 
casein by rennin is slightly less in 
milk pasteurized at temperatures up 
to 65 deg.; at 70 deg. there is a slight 
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retardation, but at 75 deg. the time 
is almost doubled. The acidity is 
decreased in a slight proportion in 
pasteurized milk. 

The numerous investigations which 
have been made in Europe on the 
bactericidal action of ultraviolet rays, 
especially in the sterilization of drink- 
ing water, have led to a research by 
Ayers and Johnson (Jour. Washington 
Acad. of Sciences, III, 160) on the 
action of these rays in sterilizing 
milk. By this treatment there re- 
sulted bacterial reductions as great as 
by pasteurization, but it was not 
found possible to bring about com- 
plete sterilization by means of the 
ultraviolet rays. It was observed, 
moreover, that the rays do not exert 
a selective destructive action, as in 
the case with heat, so that this proc- 
ess would not afford the same security 
as does proper pasteurization. Fur- 
thermore, exposure to the rays im- 
parts a disagreeable flavor to the milk. 
The process is therefore not consid- 
ered a promising one for commercial 
application. 

It has been shown by Van Slyke 
and Bosworth (N. Y. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Tech. Bull. 26) that when casein is 
treated with rennet-enzyme the casein 
molecule is split into two molecules of 
paracasein. The molecular weight of 
the former is 8,888 with a valency of 
eight, while the latter has a molecular 
weight only half as great with a 
valency of four. Both compounds 
were prepared base free with an ash 
content of only 0.06 per cent. Casein 
forms four compounds with calcium 
containing 2.5, 1.5, 0.44, and 0.22 per 
cent. of calcium, and called, respective- 
ly, basic, neutral, bi- ard mono-cal- 
cium caseinate. The last only is in- 
soluble in water, but becomes soluble 
in a five per cent. solution of sodium 
chloride. Evidence is given to show 
that the protein formed during the 
manufacture and ripening of cheddar 
cheese, and of many other kinds of 
cheese, and which is soluble in a warm 
five per cent. solution of sodium chlo- 
ride, is mono-caleium caseinate. Para- 
casein also forms four compounds 
with calcium corresponding, and hav- 
ing similar properties, to those of 
casein. They differ from the latter in 
having just twice as much of the basic 
element. 
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ELECTROCHEMISTRY 
G. A. RousH 


The general progress in the field of 
electrochemisty during the year has 
been quite satisfactory, both from a 
technical and from a scientific stand- 
point, as may be judged from the fact 
that the American Electrochemical 
Society has closed the most successful 
year in its history, and has begun 
another that promises to be a still 
more pronounced success. 

Electroplating—The review of the 
entire field of commercial electroplat- 
ing, made by the American Electro- 
chemical Society and published in 
Volume XXIII of its Transactions, 
has not only added some very valu- 
able compilations to the literature 
of that subject, but has also stimu- 
lated investigation along this line 
that will no doubt bring to light 
interesting and valuable data. See, 
in this connection, F. C. Mathers, Ad- 
vance Papers for Trans. Am. Electro- 
chem. Soc., XXIV and XXV. 

Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen. 
—tThe fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen, already a development of wide 
commercial importance, is being still 
further advanced by Haber and Le 
Rossignol’s experiments on the pro- 
duction of ammonia from nitrogen 
and hydrogen, and also by Serpek’s 
experiments on the production of alu- 
minium nitride from bauxite (crude 
aluminium ore) and atmospheric ni- 
trogen. The aim of the Serpek process 
is the conversion of crude bauxite and 
atmospheric nitrogen into aluminium 
nitride, which can then be decomposed, 
giving an ammonium salt and a pure 
alumina for use in the production of 
metallic aluminium. The Ostwald 
process for the conversion of ammonia 
to nitric acid by chemical means is 
proposed for use in connection with 
the manufacture of ammonia from 
cyanimide, and the process. would 
probably serve equally well in connec- 
tion with the Serpek process. 

The plants for the production of 
nitric acid from the air and for the 
production of cyanimide for fertil- 
izer purposes from calcium carbide 
and atmospheric nitrogen have been 
greatly increased in capacity dur- 
ing the year. The energy utilized 
in the former now amounts to about 
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240,000 h. p., confined almost entire- 
ly to Norway. There has recently 
been started the first nitrate plant 
in the United States, utilizing 4,000 
h. p. The power being utilized in 
the production of cyanimide in this 
country is at present being practically 
doubled. (See also Industrial Chemis- 
try and Chemical Engineering, infra; 
Haber and Le Rossignol, Met. and 
Chem. Eng., XI, 211; J. W. Richards, 
Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc., XXIII, 
351, and Met. and Chem. Eng., XI, 
137; S. A. Tucker, ibid., 139, and 
Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., V, 191; 
S. A. Tucker and H. L. Read, Trans. 
Am. Electrochem. Soc., XXII, 57; 
and S. A. Tucker and Y. T. Wang, 
ibid., 67.) 

Electrometallurgy of Iron and Steel. 
—tThe application of the electric fur- 
nace to the metallurgy of iron and 
steel is continually being broadened. 
As the conditions necessary for the 
purification of steel in the electric 
furnace became better known, the cost 
of production decreased, until now 
high-grade steels, equivalent in qual- 
ity to crucible steel, can be made in 
the electric furnace on a large scale 
and at a lower price than crucible 
steel. Recent statements show that 
there are at present in Europe 112 
electric furnaces for the manufacture 
of iron and steel, and in the United 
States 19 furnaces. (R. Amberg, 
Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., XXII, 
133; A. E. Green, ibid. 123; C. H. 
Vom Baur, ibid., 117.) 

The electric reduction of iron is 
certainly no longer in the experi- 
mental stage. It is meeting the re- 
quirements in the localities where it 
has been introduced, and for some 
uses the electric furnace produces a 
more suitable metal than the blast 
furnace. For example, electric-fur- 
nace pig iron can be made much lower 
in impurities than ordinary blast 
furnace pig iron, which makes it much 
easier to convert into steel in the 
open-hearth furnace. 

The electric iron smelting furnace at 
Trollhiittan, according to a writer in 
Engineering (XLIV, 395-7, 630-5), has 
been modified to use round electrodes 
600 mm. in diameter, and apparatus 
has also been added to purify the gas 
by washing. The furnace uses 1,749 
kw. hr. to produce 1,000 kg. of iron, 


an efficiency of 74.39 per cent.- The 
consumption of charcoal is only 35 to 
45 per cent. of that required in the 
blast furnace. As a result of the suc- 
cessful operation of the Trollhittan 
furnace, three other furnaces have 
been built in Sweden, the four using 
12,000 h. p.; in Norway there is one 
3,500 h. p. furnace in operation, and 
three 3,000 h. p. furmaces are under 
construction; in Switzerland a 2,500 
h. p. furnace is being built; these, 
with the two California furnaces, one 
of 2,000 h. p. and the other of 3,000 
h. p., make a total of 32,000 h. p. 
for use in the electric reduction of 
iron. 

Lyon (Met. Chem. Eng., XI, 15- 
19) compares Scandinavian practice 
with the electric iron furnace with 
California practice. The main dif- 
ferences are that in California no 
attempt is made to secure any reduc- 
tion in the stack of the furnace, 
there is no cireulation of the furnace 
gases, and the limestone used is cal- 
cined outside of the furnace. Further 
details on the operation of the Cali- 
fornia furnaces are given by Crawford 
(ibid., 383-8). The minimum power 
consumption under present working 
conditions is given as 2,200 kw. 
hr. per ton of pig iron. The effi- 
ciency is not quite so high as the 
Swedish shaft furnaces of the same 
power rating, but the extension of 
the length of the furnace is expected 
to remedy this, since the end elec- 
trodes work at a lower efficiency than 
the electrodes in the center of the fur- 
nace, due to the increased radiating 
surface. : 

The size of units in use is con- 
stantly increasing. Most of the Sean- 
dinavian furnaces are rated at 3,000 
h. p., but it is reported that the 
A. B. Elektrometall has completed 
the design of a 7,500 h. p. furnace. 
The California experiments have led 
to the development of a furnace rec- 
tangular in shape, with the electrodes 
in a straight line, and it is thought 
that it will be possible to increase 
the length of this furnace indefinitely, 
as has been done with the modern 
rectangular copper blast furnace. 

Electrometallurgy of Zinc.—The 
prospects for the commercial applica- 
tion of the electric furnace to the 
metallurgy of zine in this country 
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become every year more and more 
promising. On account of the low 
cost of power, the Scandinavian coun- 


tries have progressed further in the | 
commercial application of electric zinc | 
smelting than have any of the other | 


countries. There is one plant in 
Sweden and one in Norway, and it 


has been recently reported that a} 


plant has been started in Finland, 
using 2,500 h. p., which is to be in- 
creased later to 6,000 h. p. 
Australian Mining Standard (May 22, 
1913, abstract in Met. Chem. Eng., 
XI, 463) it is stated that the Sul- 
phide Corporation has constructed at 
Cockle Creek, N. S. W., a 500 h. p. 
electric furnace for the electric smelt- 
ing of zine, combined with the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid and super- 
phosphate. 

A recent report of the directors of 
the Hydraulic Power and Smelting 
Co., Ltd., gives the following infor- 
mation in regard to Scandinavian zine 
smelting. The capacity of the works 
at Sundlokken (Sarpsburg, Norway) 
has been increased from 8,000 to 10,- 
000 tons per annum, and contracts 
for the sale of the entire production 
of 1914 have been made under terms 
giving a satisfactory profit. The 
erection and equipment of a new plant 
at Trollhattan, Sweden, is being 
pushed as rapidly as possible, and 
13 furnaces of 1,000 h. p. and eight 
of 500 h. p. have been installed. 
Five more 1,000 h. p. furnaces will 
be built. 

The problem of electric zine smelt- 
ing is being studied in Canada under 
the direction of Stansfield and In- 
galls, under a grant from the Cana- 
dian Government, but no recent pub- 
lications have been made by them. 
investigators in this 
country are Johnson and Peterson, 
both of whose processes are described 
in considerable detail in papers pre- 
sented at the Denver meeting of the 
American Electrochemical Society in 
September (Transactions, XXIV). 

Electric Furnaces and Electric Fur- 
nace Products.—The possibility of the 
application of the electric furnace to 
the metallurgy of the rarer metals, 
such as chromium, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, vanadium, and uranium, is be- 
ing investigated, with considerable 
promise, but definite results are not 


In the) 


yet available. (D. A. Lyon and R. M. 
Keeney, Advance Papers for Trans. 
Am. Hlectrochem. Soc., XXIV.) The 
reduction of nickel and copper ores 
has also been carried out in the elec- 
tric furnace with a fair amount of 
success. So far as the current litera- 
ture shows, there are no copper ores 
being treated at the present time in 
the electric furnace in this country. 
Trial smeltings of copper in a 1,000 
h. p. furnace with an estimated pro- 
duction of 2,000 tons per annum 
have been reported from the Ilen 
Smelting Works at Trondhjem, Nor- 
way, but no detailed data concerning 
these experiments have been found, 
(M. Stephan, Metall wnd Erz, X, 11- 
17, 84-86, and Met. and Chem. Eng., 
XI, 22.) 

The growing use of carborundum as 
a refractory material has given added 
importance to this already valuable 
electric-furnace product, its value be- 
ing due to its high heat conductivity 
and its resistance to very high tem- 
peratures. Silit is another electric- 
furnace compound similar to carbo- 
rundum, which has recently been 
placed on the market. 

A few years ago silicon was a chem- 
ical curiosity, and was listed in the 
chemical catalogues at a price equiva- 
lent to about $500 a pound. In 1903 
an electric-furnace process was devel- 
oped for its manufacture, with the 
result that in a short time the metal 
was being sold in carload lots at six 
cents a pound, to be used in the manu- 
facture of steel. Recently, methods 
have been perfected by which the met- 
al can be cast into chemical apparatus 
and machinery, giving a material of 
great value in the chemical industries 
on account of its resistance to corro- 
sion by acids. 

Electrolysis—According to Dr. All- 
mand (Met. and Chem. Eng., XI, 19- 
21), the most important advances 
made in late years in the technical 
electrolysis of alkaline chlorides for 
the production of caustic alkali and 
chlorine are due to Dr. Jean Billiter, 
privat-docent in the University of 
Vienna. Some years back he designed 
a diaphragm cell, and recently he has 
invented a modified form of the bell- 
jar cell, which is one of the most 
efficient cells now operated commer- 
cially. 
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The increasing importance of the 
cyanide process in the metallurgy of 
gold and silver makes of interest in- 
vestigations on the electrolytic regen- 
eration of the cyanide solutions, par- 
ticularly in view of the recent aban- 
donment of the Clancy process, the 
last electrochemical process for this 
purpose tried out on a commercial 
scale, and attempts are now being 
made to locate the difficulties in such 
processes (E. F. Kern, G. H. Clev- 
enger, and M. L. Hall, Advance Pa- 
pers for Trans. Am. Electrochem. 
Soc., XXIV). 


_ INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


JAMES R. WITHROW 


The year 1913 has seemed like a 
lull in the publicity of progress in 
the field of industrial chemistry and 
chemical engineering. This has doubt- 
less been owing to the fact that it fol- 
lowed directly on the heels of the 
eighth International Congress of Ap- 
plied Chemistry held in America in 
1912. On this account many an- 
nouncements of industrial chemical 
progress were stored up for the Con- 
gress, and following it there has been 
a natural silence, especially upon the 
topics of greatest interest which se- 
cured most extended consideration and 
discussion before the Congress. The 
usual forward strides in this general 
field, however, have not themselves 
slackened, and a few points here and 
there are of general interest and in- 
dicate the trend of progress. 

Alumina and Aluminium from Clay. 
—It has long been known that ordi- 
nary clay is a storehouse of alumin- 
ium. The unlocking of the door has 
not, however, proven easy or satisfac- 
tory. Some alum, a common com- 
pound of aluminium, has been made by 
treating clay with sulphuric acid. The 
eombination of the aluminium with 
the silica of the clay has resisted satis- 
factory attack and the presence of iron 
in the clay has rendered the making of 
a pure alum difficult. While alum is 
an important industrial material, it 
is considerably overshadowed in this 
respect by alumina, the oxide of alu- 
minium, the pure form of which is 
the basis for the production of metal- 
lie aluminium itself. The production 


of aluminium is entirely an electro- 
chemical industry. The raw material, 
which must be pure alumina, has 
hitherto been made from bauxite, and 
the process of purification has been 
difficult and tedious. 

The common distribution of clay | 
has always made it an attractive pos- 
sibility as a source of alumina. A 
new process mixes clay with common 
salt as a reagent and enough pow- 
dered charcoal to make the mass por- 
ous and therefore easily permeable to 
gas and vapor. The mixture, as a 
stiff paste, is squirted from suitable 
dies, giving a product in appearance 
and cross-section like the ordinary 
electrical clay hollow-ware or conduit~ 
brick. These tiles or bricks are load- 
ed on cars and drawn through a 
drying furnace. They are then drawn 
slowly through a long tunnel-like fur- 
nace, where they meet a current of 
water vapor in an oxidizing atmos- 
phere. The products produced are 2 
compound of sodium (from the salt), 
aluminium and silica, together with 
hydrochlorie acid, which is volatile 
and is collected in a condensing sys- 
tem at the end of the tunnel. The 
product left on the cars is heated with 
lime in a rotary kiln, and there re- 
sults a mixture containing ealeium sil- 
icate and sodium aluminate. The lat- 
ter is water-soluble and can be readily 
leached out of the mass; after simple 
purification, the alumina is precipi- 
tated by suitable means and caustic 
soda is left, which needs only a little 
evaporation to prepare it for the mar- 
ket. A plant is about completed for the 
commercial perfection of this whole 
process and has been in partial opera- 
tion for some time. If it becomes a 
success, the cost of aluminium produce- 
tion may be reduced as much as four 
or five cents a pound. The breaking 
up of clay in this general way has 
been attempted many times in the 
past, with indifferent success. The 
secret of the present satisfactory 
method is the simple expedient of 
keeping the mass of clay and salt 
porous with charcoal, so that the gas 
or vapors penetrate easily; the reac- 
tion is complete in one-ninth the time 
it otherwise would take. The great 
quantities of cheap hydrochloric acid 
and sodium hydroxide produced by 
the new process would have a mate- 
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rial cheapening efféct on a number of 
industries, such as the manufacture of 
soap and fertilizers. The calcium sil- 


icate obtained in the process can be | 


used in glass making or, converted 
into hydraulic cement. Some of the 
ideas utilized in the new process seem 
applicable to the recovery of potash 
from feldspars for* fertilizing pur- 
poses and in making potash alum. 
The new process is the product of the 


fertile brain of Alfred H. Cowles, | 


whose inventions with the electric fur- 
nace are the basis of the modern elec- 

-trothermie industries of aluminium, 
earborundum, calcium carbide, and 

phosphorus. (See Alfred H. Cowles, 

“Cheaper Alumina and Aluminium 

from Mineral Silicates,” Jour. Ind. 

and Eng. Chem., 1913, p. 331, and 

Met. and Chem. Eng., 1913, p. 140.) 

Alumina and Nitrogen Fixation. — 

A new process being tried on a com- 

mercial scale in France, and receiving 

much discussion in this country, is 

the Serpek process for the production 

of ammonia from atmospheric nitro- 

gen by the aid of bauxite, with pure 

alumina as a by-product. Any ex- 

tended application of this process for 

ammonia production would mean a 

large concurrent production of alu- 

mina. This makes it at once a rival 

of the Cowles process from clay. The 

advantage in respect of energy con- 

sumption and cheapness of material 

is easily with the Cowles process. 

While the Serpek process finds a read- 

ier market for its products, it may, 

however, easily overdo the matter in 

alumina production, since cheap am- 

monia has such an enormous field in 

the manufacture of -fertilizers and 

explosives. The Serpek process starts 

with bauxite, a hydrated oxide of alu- 

minium with some iron and silicon. 

The bauxite is rendered anhydrous 

and highly heated by burning the 

waste gases of the process in a rotary 

tube through which the bauxite is 

passing. The hot product is mixed 

with carbon and passed through a 

- second rotary tube heated in one por- 
tion by electrical means to about 
1,800 to 1,900 deg. C. Through the 
tube is simultaneously passing the 
gases from a gas producer, a mixture 
of one-third carbon monoxide and two- 
thirds nitrogen. The latter reacts 
with the mixture of calcined bauxite 


or impure alumina and carbon, form- 
ing aluminium nitride and carbon 
monoxide; the latter enriches the re- 
mainder of the producer gas and is 
| burned in the first tube, thus drying 
and calcining the fresh bauxite. The 
aluminium nitride thus produced is 
treated with water or caustic soda 
for the liberation of ammonia. Alu- 
mina is then obtained in a very pure 
form from the residue. Some scien- 
tifie and economic phases of the proc- 
ess remain to be cleared up, but these 
should be settled by present commer- 
cial tests. (See Jos. W. Richards, 
“The Serpek Process,” Met. and Chem. 
Eng., 1913, p. 137; Samuel A. Tucker, 
“Relation of the Production of Alu- 
mina to Nitrogen Fixation,” ibid.) 
Oxidation of Ammonia to Nitric 
Acid.—The revival of interest in the 
chemistry of nitrogen occasioned by 
the needs of agriculture and the suc- 
cess of the efforts at the utilization 
of atmospheric nitrogen has brought 
forward two old proposals in a novel 
partnership. The old Ostwald process 
for oxidizing ammonia to nitric acid 
with atmospheric oxygen in hurried 
|contact with smooth platinum, al- 
|though it was operated on a factory 
scale at times, never made much head- 
way because its raw material, ammo- 
nia, was too costly. The commercial 
production of ammonia from nitrogen 
and hydrogen by the Haber process 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 646) and the pos- 
sibilities in the Serpek process at once 
suggest the commercial rehabilitation 
of the oxidation of ammonia to nitric 
acid. It has been known for some 
time that calcium cyanimide will re- 
act with water with the formation of 
calcium carbonate and ammonia. It 
is now suggested to unite this last 
method with the old Ostwald process, 
and preparations have already been 
made to exploit the combination com- 
mercially. The main disadvantage of 
the Ostwald process was the fact that 
it gave only 53, per cent. acid. This 
defect is not so serious now as it was 
in the early days of the process. 
Since that time there has arisen in 
the manufacture of explosives a great 
demand for ammonium nitrate. This 
material can be made very satisfac- 
torily from the Ostwald nitrie acid by 
adding to it an additional amount of 
the ammonia from which it was pro- 
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duced, and evaporating to erystal- 
lization. 

The Smelter-Fume Problem.—The 
smelter-fume problem, a bone of con- 
tention between the metallurgical and 
agricultural interests of the Far West, 
has two essential factors which must 
be considered in any solution, the 
dust or solid material and the accom- 
panying gases. The elimination of 
the solid matter is sometimes invit- 
ingly profitable and seems on a fair 
way to solution, when we consider the 
methods in use, such as bag-house fil- 
tration, Cottrell electrical precipita- 
tion, and wire interference in the path 
of the fumes checking momentarily 
its velocity, and thus permitting the 
solids to drop out. There is still to 
be considered, however, the enormous 
volume of gases, largely sulphur di- 
oxide; which gives the suffocating 
odor and makes smelter fumes so’ de- 
structive to vegetation. No merely me- 
chanical means ean readily eliminate 
this gaseous material. The method 
must be chemical. The thiogen proc- 
ess for this purpose, mentioned in the 
Year Boow for 1912 (p. 650), still 
seems to be making headway in its 
commercial development. Now we 
have a new process, known as the Hall 
process. This process takes a step in 
advance of all the others by prevent- 
ing entirely the formation of the oxi- 
dized sulphur gases which must be 
reduced or neutralized in order to 
eliminate them by present methods. 
The new process involves the direct 
distillation of sulphur from the ore 
and its subsequent recovery as such. 
This is obviously the most direct 
method of attacking the problem, 
avoiding as it does all intermediate 
steps of oxidation and reduetion and 
the like. The distillation is carried 
out between 700 and 900 deg. C. by 
the direet application of a non-oxidiz- 
ing flame and steam. The base metals 
are thus oxidized and the sulphur dis- 
tills as such. The technical success 
of the process seems unquestioned, 
but it is obvious that it brings for- 
ward the problem of the disposal of 
enormous amounts of sulphur which 
would result from any wide adoption 
of the process in metallurgy. 

High Form Lead Chambers.—The 
introduction of the econtaet process 
for sulphurie-acid production has com- 
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pelled much improvement in lead- 
chamber design and installation. One 
of the recent improvements is the 
high form or Falding type of cham- 
ber. The two main factors in lead- 
chamber design are economy of cham- 
ber space (economy of lead) and 
economy of nitration. The function 
of the lead chambers in sulphurie- 
acid manufacture is to give space for 
the mixing and interacting of the 
gases, sulphur dioxide, oxides of nitro- 
gen, steam, and oxygen of the air. 
For the most part the lead chamber 
of the past was designed subject to 
the limitations of a wooden frame. 
The result was that the principal di- 
mension of the chamber space was 
always the horizontal axis in the same 
direction as the travel of the gases, 
although it has long been known that 
reaction takes place almost exelusive- 
ly in the first few feet in the chamber. 
Various schemes have been tried to 
eliminate the waste or inactive cham- 
ber space, among them the increase 
of the relative amounts of oxides of 
nitrogens which act as carriers of 
oxygen in the change of sulphur di- 
oxide to the trioxide state. The tri- 
oxide of sulphur or its equivalent re- 
acts with water or steam to form 
sulphurie acid. There have been also 
tried surface or spray condensers in- 
termediate to the chambers, parallel 
instead of series circulation of the 
gases entering the chambers, and tan- 
gential admission of the gases into 
cylindrical chambers. Each idea was 
useful and the last one was the first 
to alter materially the chamber shape 
to any considerable extent. In all 
these methods the influence of con- 
vection is ignored or little utilized. 
The reacting gases disengage heat and 
the great volume of nitrogen present 
from the air admitted to furnish oxy- 
gen serves to carry off this heat and 
cool the mixture. The cooling causes 
the gases to settle and sets up con- 
veetion currents. In the high form 
of chamber the hot mixture will stay 
at the top or hottest part of the cham- 
ber until it has ceased reacting. It 
then falls as it cools and is forced 
downward by the gases continually 
entering at the top. Only one cham- 
ber is necessary. Among the good re- 
sults claimed from installations now 
sufficiently long in operation to judge 
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are: large production with minimum 
chamber space; quantitative utiliza- 
tion of sulphur dioxide in a single 
chamber; and minimum nitre con- 
sumption. This type of chamber is 
made possible by structural steel sup- 
porting framework. It has shown a 
saving of 35 to 50 per cent. in lead; 
great. economy of ground area and 
foundations; fire- and storm-proof 
construction; and compactness’ which 
makes for labor economy. Several 
large installations are in continuous 
operation. (See F. J. Falding and 
W. R. Catheart, “New High Form of 
Sulphuric Acid Chambers,” Jour. Ind. 
and Eng. Chem., 1918, p. 223.) 


Gasoline-—The subject of gasoline | 


is of general interest because of the 
increasing demand and lack of pros- 
pective new sources of supply. The 
increased price has encouraged pro- 
duction, but at the cost of an ever- 
increasing storage of other petroleum 
fractions necessarily produced in ob- 
taining the gasoline fraction. All 
these fractions which cannot be sold 
as gasoline, kerosene, or lubricants, 
are lumped together in the product 
“fuel oil.” This product is disposed 
’ of at a very low figure and much ex- 
perimentation was carried out years 
ago to split this fuel oil into lighter 
bodies. At that time kerosene or 
burning oil was the product in great- 
est demand. Everything in the shape 
of a distillate that could be gotten 
into the kerosene fraction and still 
have it meet the requirements for a 
satisfactory burning oil was naturally 
crowded into it. As soon as the pres- 
ent heavy demand for gasoline arose. 
however, the same policy of putting 
into the gasoline as much of the 
higher fractions as could be done and 
still have it pass for gasoline, became 
the ruling one, and most users of 
gasoline have noticed that it has be- 
come much heavier than it formerly 
was. Even this stretching of the 
limits of the gasoline fraction in pe- 
troleum distillation gave little relief 
under the pressure of increasing in- 
dustrial demands. Two new sources 
of supply have suddenly appeared. 
The less important is that of recovery 
from natural gas at the wells. This 
appears to be best accomplished by 
compressing the gas and then cooling 
it, when the gasoline-like bodies lique- 
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fy and are withdrawn from the gas. 
This product will scarcely be so ex- 
tensively produced as materially to 
relieve the shortage. It is very. light 
and volatile, and not all natural gas 
is eredited with being able to produce 
it. The other source of supply arises 
from a new method of producing gaso- 
line from fuel oil or the waste oil 
fraction in petroleum refining. This 
method is in active operation in at 
least one large refinery and has re- 
sulted in the termination of many 
fuel-oil contracts in the middle west 
because of its more economical field 
in the new process. The fuel oil 
is distilled under pressure with par- 
tial return condensers. The distillate 
is a small amount of fixed gas, gaso- 
line or “motor spirit,’ and a pitch- 
like residue of more than usually val- 
uable physical properties. The yield 
of motor spirit is high and the prod- 
uct is said to give 20 per cent. more 
mileage than ordinary gasoline. It 
is put upon the market just as pro- 
duced from the stills, without any 
purification by chemical means, so as 
to avoid the loss which would result 
from such treatment. The product is 
therefore slightly yellow and has a 
less agreeable odor than gasoline. 
The new addition to the petroleum- 
refining industry is, however, firmly 
established and is rapidly expanding. 

Turpentine.—This industry has had 
a checkered career for some time, 
largely owing to price and stock ma- 
nipulation. The industry formerly 
depended for its product upon the 
supply of gum bled from the growing 
pine. This has caused much misgiv- 
ing because of the ruin it brought to 
the tree, and the extinction of the 
industry was believed to be approxch- 
ing. New vigor has been injected mto 
it, however, by the perfecting of meth- 
ods for so purifying “distillation 
turpentine” that it has become ac- 
ceptable in the arts almost on a parity 
with gum turpentine. Distillation 
turpentine is produced by distilling 
pine wood itself. Much prejudice ex- 
isted against the new product at first, 
and because of lack of proper scien- 
tific attention it was frequently de- 
served, but where refining or produc- 
tion is properly handled this prejudice 
has entirely disappeared. The eco- 
nomically successful production of a 
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satisfactory finished product is not at 
all common to all the processes in 
actual operation, and most of these 
processes are doomed to ultimate fail- 
ure. Notwithstanding the success of 
distillation turpentine in proper hands, 
the industry has been the victim of 
most pernicious and extravagant pro- 
motion and stock-watering, so that it 
is likely that scarcely a company is 
actually operating at a profit (fig- 
ured on their fictitious capital). The 
succession of financial collapses in 
1913 will clarify the situation, and 
there is no reason why, if honestly 
managed, the industry cannot be made 
a financial success as well as a sci- 
entifie one. 

Gas and Explosives—The work of 
Colonel Dunn at the head of the Bu- 
reau of Explosives of the American 
Railway Association in making travel 
safe on the same railway with ship- 
ments of high explosives or high- 
pressure acetylene and other gas con- 
tainers, is one of the shining services 
of science to the common weal. The 
oxy-acetylene blowpipe continues to 
find new applications and constantly 
to extend its use. The ability of the 
oxy-acetylene flame to cut its way 
through steel has suggested new 
dangers to vaults and safes. What 
is to hinder the scientific ecracksman, 
equipped with an oxy-acetylene blow- 
pipe, from cutting the hinges and 
bolts out of the steel doors of security 
vaults? It was at first suggested to 
line them with material which would 
give off poisonous fumes and so over- 
come the intruder. This 
would be an uncertain thing and 


might result in danger to others. The | 


at best | 


problem is now apparently solved in| 


a rational manner by the invention 
of a steel alloy which can neither be 
drilled or exploded, neither can it be 
eut by the gas flame. 

The Chemical Engineer and Indus- 
trial Efficiency.—Most of the publish- 
ing and a large part of the work 
classed as efficiency engineering has 
been done by mechanical engineers, 
largely because others have not inter- 
ested themselves. A number of chem- 
ical engineers, however, have been 
quietly but actively engaged in this 
work for a long time, and recent arti- 
eles have been claiming and demon- 
strating with much success that the 
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chemical engineer is related to a large 
part of industrial manufacturing 
more closely than any other kind of 
engineer. This is not only because 
the chemical engineer is the best fitted 
for the invention and development of 
new processes establishing useful in- 
dustries, but also because he is pre- 
eminently trained to operate in the 
large and ever-increasing field open to 
those who are able to improve or 
effect economies in the processes of 
industries already established. A good 
illustration of the kind of. efficiency 
work which the chemical engineer has 
to his credit is the corn-products in- 
dustry. In spite of increasing cost 


of corn and labor, difficulties in opera-_ 


tion and utilizing by-products, and 
declining selling price of finished 
products, the industry has been de- 
veloped to an enormous size in the 70 
years since Thomas Kingsford first 
made starch from corn at Oswego, 
N. Y. One of the earliest economies: 
was the saving of the “gluten feed.” 
Previously wasted and a nuisance, it 
now-is so well utilized that some fac- 
tories recover as much as 250,000 Ibs. 
per day. The next step was the con- 
version of surplus starch into glucose. 
Then came the recovery of corn oil 
from the germ. The yield is 300 per 
cent. greater to-day than when this 
was first accomplished. The value of 
the oils and the residual “oil cake” 
is to-day 25 per cent. of the purchase 
price of the corn. The conversion of 
corn oil into glycerine and fatty acids 
was next accomplished. Finally came 
the utilization of the so-called “steep 
water,” or water in which the corn 
had been softened prior to grinding. 
This has been vacuum evaporated, and 
in place of being a nuisance in adja- 
cent water supply through its putre- 
faction, its utilization is now being 
so satisfactorily handled that a 10,000- 


bushel plant profits thereby to the. 


extent of about $100,000 per year. 
To-day the number of separate com- 
modities produced from corn is 100, 
Plant capacity has grown in 10 years 
from 500 bu. to 30,000 and 50,000 bu. 
per day, and fewer men are employed 
to-day in these larger plants than 
formerly in plants of one-third to one- 
fifth their capacity. Unlike steel and 
sugar, this industry is a conglomerate 
of a number of others. Per se, the 
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manufacture of starch has nothing to 
do with that of oil, or glycerine, or 
corn syrup, or concentrated feeding 
stuff, nor these with each other. Nev- 
ertheless these different departments 
are so related to the whole as to be 
inseparable, and the efficiency of the 
whole depends, therefore, upon the 
efficiency of each branch. The value 
ot the efficiency engineering of , the 
chemical engineer in this industry can 
best be shown by the fact that the in- 
dustry pays to-day for its raw mate- 
rial, corn, three times as much as a 
few years ago and sells its product for 
one-third of former prices. (See W. 
M. Booth, “The Chemical Engineer 
and Industrial Efficiency,” Jour. Ind. 
and Eng. Ohem., 1913, p. 237; T. B. 
Wagner, “Efficiency in Chemical In- 
dustries,” ibid., p. 677; H. W. Gillett, 
“The Chemist and Scientific Manage- 

ment,” ibid., p. 593.) 
' Perkin Medal Award.—The award 
of this medal on Jan. 24 to James 
Gayley, metallurgist, is a good indi- 
cation of the breadth of industrial 
chemistry. Among Mr. Gayley’s distin- 
guished services in the field of chem- 
ical engineering and metallurgy are 
included many inventions in furnace 
improvement, bronze cooling plates, a 
stand for the ladle in pouring Besse- 
mer heats, and the dry-air blast. 
There have been few inventions more 
far-reaching than that of the dry-air 
blast, for which Mr. Gayley has no 
less than 15 successive patents in this 
country. It is ‘said that as a result 
of this idea, the cost of producing 
pig iron has been reduced by 50 cents 
to $1 per ton, besides making it pos- 
sible to produce iron of a uniform 
quality in all weathers. The output 
is increased 15 to 20 per cent. and 
the fuel economy is as great. 

The Willard Gibbs Medal.—This 
medal was presented in Chicago, May 


General.—The much discussed the- 
ory of relativity, which in a particu- 
Tar way denies the possibility of our 
ever having a knowledge of absolute 
uniform motion, as distinct from the 
relative motion of different bodies, has 
been from time to time mentioned 
on these pages. While opposition to 
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16, to Dr. Leo H. Bakeland for his 
distinguished services in industrial 
chemistry, the first industrial chemist 
to receive this distinction. Among 
these services may be mentioned the 
invention and practical development 
of Velox photographic paper, the per- 
fecting of the Townsend cell for the 
manufacture of electrolytic alkali and 
chlorine at Niagara Falls, and finally 
the condensation products of phenol 
and formaldebyde, so much used in 
electrical insulation and lacquering 
under the general name of bakelite. 

Miscellaneous Progress.—The desire 
to be potash independent has stimu- 
lated Government bureaus and private 
chemists alike. This cannot but bring 
an adequate return for the investment. 
The Cottrell method of electrical pre- 
cipitation of suspended particles is 
being energetically applied to many 
industrial problems besides the im- 
portant case of smelter fume, such as 
dust and cinder elimination from pow- 
er plant chimneys and cement facto- 
ries. The Palmer method of produc- 
ing bi-calcic phosphate fertilizers with 
the aid of acid and alkali generated 
electrolytically in the process, is in 
commercial operation in Sweden and 
should have an important future, es- 
pecially in this country in the util- 
ization of our low-grade phosphate 
deposits. Synthetic formic acid is now 
being manufactured in the United 
States in great quantities by one con- 
cern for use especially in dye and 
print works, where it gives clearer 
tones with many dyes than could be 
obtained with acetic acid. Much in- 
vestigation has been done recently on 
such chemical engineering topics as 
vacuum filtration and evaporation, 
drying, distillation, ete. New mul- 
tiple product stills are giving frac- 
tionation results never dreamed of 
before. 
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this generalization of Einstein has on 
the whole diminished, it is still true 
that work in this field is in this coun- 
try confined to a few ardent advo- 
cates. Of these, Tolman has contin- 
ued the application of the postulates 
of relativity to the fundamental ideas 
of mechanics, and Carmichael (Phys- 
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ical Rev., March, 1913, p. 179) has} treme high pressures. His latest re- 
put the underlying ideas of relativity; results (Proce. Am, Acad., May, 19138, 
into simpler form. There has been|p. 1) give the properties of a dozen 
no attempt either in this country or) liquids (alcohol, ether, etc.) from 20 
abroad (except possibly Sagnac, to 80 deg. C. and up to pressures of 
Journ. de Phys., Nov., 1912) to extend | about 11,000 atmospheres. While the 
the experimental basis for the rela-| results as a whole are extremely 
tivity hypothesis, which has as yet complex, and indicate that possibly 
not shown itself to be particularly | the shape of the molecules is respon- 
fruitful or suggestive. sible for some of the effects, never- 
From two such institutions as the| theless certain generalizations can be 
Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory and the! made, namely, that all liquids seem 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Observa-|to become more nearly alike at high 
tory continued contributions to our| pressures, and the somewhat contra- 
knowledge of the sun are of course| dictory one that there is no evidence 
to be expected, and during the yeat| that large and complicated molecules. 
has come Hale’s preliminary work on) break down into simple ones even 
the general magnetic field of the when they are pressed most closely 
sun, in which he shows, from the most) together. Passing to the other ex- - 
minute examination of the absorption | treme of - pressure, Trowbridge has 
of light in the sun’s atmosphere, that obtained new data for the heat-con- 
the sun. has magnetic poles similarly | ducting power of air at pressures of 
situated to those of the earth, but|a few hundred-thousandths of an at- 
that the sun’s magnetic field is many | mosphere, and he proposes to use 
times stronger than the earth’s. The| this variation, in its effect on the 
completion of Abbot’s long study of| temperature of a fine electrically 
the intensity of solar radiation gives | heated wire, as a very sensitive gauge 
a very accurate value for the “solar | for extremely low gas pressures. For 
constant” (1.93 cal. per sq. em. pera similar purpose Langmuir suggests 
minute) and proves that the energv| the measuring of the drag of a dise 
which the sun sends to us is constant by another rapidly rotating dise sep- 
only on the average, and changes by arated from the first by the gas whose 
as much as 10 per cent. from time to pressure is to be measured. In this 
time. (See also XXIV, Astronomy.) | way he can measure a pressure as 
Michelson’s very recent observa-| low as one ten-billionth of an atmos- 
tions of tidal waves in the earth| phere. Millikan (Physical Review, 
crust are of general interest, and are| March, 1913, p. 218) has studied the 
remarkable because of the simplicity | motion of minute drops of oil in air 
of the method used. at various pressures due to the im- 
Heat.—Of very general interest is, pact of air molecules (Brownian 
the contention of Johnson and Adams/ movements), thus confirming the de- 
(Am. Jour. of Science, March, 1913,| duction from the kinetie theory of 
p. 205), as the result of much experi-| gases. 
mental work, that the effect of uni- To conclude the field of heat, Roe- 
form pressure on the melting point; buck (ibid., August, 1913, p. 79) has’ 
and chemical behavior of solids is so| carried out a very satisfactory deter- 
small that it probably has little to| mination of the mechanical equivalent 
do with the condition of the deep/ of heat by the hitherto unused method 
layer of the earth’s crust. They con-| of forcing water through a porcelain 
clude, in agreement with, but extend-| diaphragm, and has studied the prop- 
ing, the conclusions of other observ-| erties of water near its temperature 
ers, that high temperature has aj|of maximum density, 4 deg. C. 
much greater influence than pressure| Radiation—In the field of long 
in altering the physical and chemical! wave, or in infra-red radiation, Wood 
properties of solids, and that the melt-| (Philos. Mag., April, 1913) obtained. 
ing point of a solid is not seriously! the rather surprising result that a 
altered by pressure unless the pres-| layer of mercury droplets is almost 
sure is non-uniform, like a twist or a| perfectly transparent to long waves 
shear. Related to this is the con-| unless the drops are more than one- 
tinued work of Bridgeman with ex-| tenth of the wave length in diameter. 
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McCauley has published a study of 
the radiation from heated platinum, 
palladium and tantalum which proves 
definitely certain differences between 
the radiation from these metals and 
that from a perfect radiator such as 
the inside of a uniformly heated box. 
Coblentz (Jour. Washington Acad., 
January and April, 1913) has con- 
tributed a study of such a perfect radi- 
ator and an interesting summary of 
the present state of knowledge con- 
cerning it, All this is of importance 
because the laws of radiation of a 
perfect radiator are closely connected 
with a great deal of the theoretical 
and experimental work now being 
done all over the world. The be- 
havior of metals toward light, as re- 
gards reflecting and absorbing power, 
has been for some time an interesting 
field because of the possibility of -ex- 
plaining so much on the basis of the 
modern electrical theory of the con- 
stitution of matter. On the basis of 
existing theories Wheeler (Philos. 
Mag., May, 1913, p. 661) has recently 
examined all of the available data on 
the optical properties of metals and 
has concluded that more accurate ex- 


perimental results must be obtained | 


before a theory can be agreed upon. 
A study of the optical properties of 
sodium and potassium by Duncan 
brings out the fact that sodium has 
the lowest index of refraction of any 
known substance, and the unique fact 
that solid sodium has peculiar proper- 
ties with respect to about the same 
wave length that sodium vapor ab- 
sorbs most strongly. 

The question of the condition of a 
molecule, for example of mercury, 
when it emits the light waves charac- 
teristic of it has been attacked indi- 
rectly by Wood and more directly by 
Stark. The latter finds that the mer- 
cury molecule emits certain wave 
lengths of light when it is charged 
electrically negative, certain others 
when it is positive, and still others 
when it is not charged at all, that is, 
contains equal amounts of positive 
and negative electricity. The last 
statement is confirmed by Child 
(Philos. Mag., Nov., 1913, p. 906), us- 
ing a different method of study. This 
question is of course the fundamental 
one for all spectroscopists, and 
Stark’s work is perhaps the beginning 


of the answer. In this same field Ly- 
man has extended the study of the 
spectrum of mercury to the region of 
very short waves, as far as a wave 
length of about 1/10,000 mm. (1,300: 
Angstrém units) and has found two 
emitted wave lengths predicted by 
Paschen. Wood (Philos. Mag., Nov., 
1913, p. 828) has extended his studies 
of the resonance and fluorescence of 
iodine and other vapors when exposed 
to light of certain wave lengths. The- 
results do not seem entirely reconci- 
|lable with Stark’s hypotheses, but in- 
dicate that the exciting light directly 
stirs up the resonating molecules or 
ions. 

Returning to his original field of 
work, Michelson has described and 
used an ingenious method for detect- 
ing a possible effect of reflection from 
a moving mirror upon ‘the velocity of 
light. No such effect was detected, 
though the method as carried out was 
not capable of showing a change less 
than two per cent. of the velocity of 
light in air; but it could be used to 
detect an extremely small change in 
the velocity of light due to the mo- 
tion of the source. This question of 
the constancy or inconstancy of the 
velocity of light is of especial interest 
in connection with the theory of rela- 
tivity mentioned above. Ayres has 
carried out a very careful study of 
the velocity with which light travels. 
through various gases at various pres- 
sures up to three atmospheres and 
finds that no expression so far de- 
duced connecting the index of refrac- 
tion of a gas with the pressure is en- 
tirely satisfactory. Turning to the 
| practical, side, Langmuir and Orange 
(Sci. Am., Oct. 25 and Noy. 1, 1913) 
have described a new incandescent 
lamp using filaments of tungsten in 
|an atmosphere of nitrogen. The nitro- 
gen effectively reduces the evaporation 
of the tungsten so that the lamps may 
be run at 2,850 deg. C., which is at. 
least 400 deg. C. higher than the run- 
ning temperature of the tungsten 
lamps at present used. As with all 
radiating solids, the effect of increas- 
ing the temperature is to cause the: 
emission of a relatively larger pro- 
portion of the shorter waves which 
affect the eye, as compared to the- 
long waves to which the eye is in- 
sensitive; hence the lamps are more 
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efficient. Large lamps of this type 
consume only 0.4 watt per candle 
power, less than one-third the cost, 
for a given amount of light, of the 
present lamps. 

Electricity—-While it is generally 
agreed that an electric current in a 
metal consists of a stream of elec- 
trons (atoms of negative electricity), 
through the body of the metal, the 
problem of forcing the electrons 
through a boundary surface of a metal 
into a gas has presented a number of 
complexities and has been the subject 
of much study, with the hope of ulti- 
mately learning more about how the 
electrons exist in the metal, about 
which very little is known. Two 
ways of driving off electrons from a 
surface are by the action of light, 
especially ultraviolet light, the photo- 
electric effect, and by heating the 
metal, the thermionic effect. Rich- 
ardson (Philos. Mag.,September, 
1913) and his coworkers, to whom a 
great deal of our knowledge of ther- 
mionics is due, have continued their 
work and, going back to the funda- 
mental nature of the effeet, have 
shown conclusively that it is possible 
to “boil off” electrons from a metal, 
so to speak. Cook and Richardson 
(ibid., April, 1913) have shown that, 
as was expected, escaping electrons 
carry off energy; hence measurably 
cool the hot metal. On the other 
hand, the discharge of positive elec- 
tricity from metals is now generally 
admitted to be due to the escape of 
gases previously absorbed, while the 
escape of heavy charged particles of 
the size of atoms, both positively and 
negatively charged, as well as elec- 
trons, has been observed with heated 
salts such as lime. The photo-electric 
effect, or discharge of negative elec- 
tricity from a metal, by light, has 
been studied by many observers be- 
eause of its theoretical interest. It 
has been found by every one that 
the maximum yelocity with which 
electrons fly off from any metal de- 
pends on the metal and upon the wave 
length of the light used to illuminate 
the surface, but the exact relation be- 
tween the velocity and the wave length 
is still under discussion. By a direct 
application of Planck’s idea that light 
energy travels in bundles, Einstein 
decided some years ago that the elec- 


trons should fly off with a velocity 
directly proportional to the square 
root of the number of vibrations per 
second of the light which sends them 
off. Richardson has recently arrived 
at the same result by different theo- 
retical reasoning, but it cannot be said 
that this conclusion has been satisfac- 
torily confirmed by experiment as yet, 
though the recently reported (Noy., 
1913) work of Millikan and his asso- 
ciates is in very exact agreement with 
the prediction of Einstein. On 
the other hand, the number of elec- 
trons sent off per unit area of illumi- 
nated surface turns out to be exactly 
proportional to the intensity of the 
light, and to depend on the wave 
length in a way peculiar to each metal 
and strongly suggesting a sympathetic 
or resonance vibration. The recent 
work of Kompton and Richardson 
(ibid., October, 1913) shows this 
phenomenon to be even more compli- 


| cated than had been realized, and not 


in accord with any theory which has 
as yet been worked out. 

As mentioned above, very little is 
known in detail as to the process of 
the flow of electricity through metals. 
The hypothesis of an atmosphere of 
free electrons moving among the rela- 
tively stationary atoms of metal and 
thus producing the flow of electricity 
and of heat was recognized as inade- 
quate from the start. Hornbeck 
(Physical Rev., September, 1913, p. 
217) has recently suggested a slight 
modification, which depends again on 
the Planck idea of bundles of energy, 
but his own experimental results do 
not agree particularly well with his 
theory. Wien has in a more radical 
way modified previous hypotheses by 
conceiving a metal as made up of 
atoms arranged in regular rows, with 
the electrons moving in the lanes be- 
tween the atoms. The higher the 
temperature the more the atoms move 
back and forth out of their natural 
positions and hence interfere more 
with the motion of the electrons in 
the lanes, and thus interfere with the 
flow of electricity and alter the re- 
sistance of the metal. The electrons 
are supposed to move around between 
the atoms with a velocity which is 
independent of the temperature. 
While this interesting hypothesis 
works out in a fairly satisfactory 
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way and avoids some difficulties of 
the simpler theory mentioned above, 
it is not to be considered as final. 
As regards the conduction of heat, 
the trend of opinion is undoubtedly 
back toward the earlier view that 
molecular motions are chiefly respon- 
sible for the conduction of heat 
through solids, and that the remark- 
able fact that many good conductors 
of electricity are also good conduc- 
tors of heat, is of secondary impor- 
tance. One of the most puzzling 
properties of metals is their so-called 
“contact electromotive force,” which 
shows itself in this way, that if two 
different metals are connected elec- 
trically to earth and then brought 
with two faces near each other, the 
contiguous faces will at once become 
charged with electricity in a perfectly 
definite way, which surface becomes 
positively charged depending on what 
particular pair of metals is used. 
Hennings (ibid., July, 1913, p. 1) has 
carefully examined the problem and 
settled some disputed points; for ex- 
ample, he has shown that it depends 
only on the surfaces which are close 
to each other, and that either surface 
charge will not appear if the one 
metal is screened by a wire gauze not 
too far away. The real cause of the 
effect, whether due to an insulated elec- 
trie layer brought out by chemical ac- 
tion or to a direct action of the surfaces 
of the metals, is not known at pres- 
ent, though some results of Page and 
some observations of Millikan count 
decidedly against the layer theory. 
After several years of elaborate 


study of all possible sources of error, | 


Millikan has published (ibid., August, 
19138, p. 109) his final value of the 
elementary electrical charge or “atom” 
of electricity, as determined by his 
beautiful oil-drop method, namely, 
4.774X10—° electrostatic units. This 
in part depends on Gilchrist’s new 
measurements of the viscosity of air, 
and is by all odds the most accurate 
determination of this very funda- 
mental quantity. 

Electric Waves.—Severinghause 
and Nelms (ibid., June, 1913, p. 411) 
have studied electric waves reflected 
several times from screens of uniform 
strips of metal (resonators) and have 
shown that, like the corresponding 
ease of selective reflection of light 


waves, the method may be used to 
pick out waves of a certain length 
from a complex beam. Ives has 
studied the absorption of electric 
waves in ionized as compared with 
non-ionized air and water vapor and 
obtained results almost great enough 
to account for the difference between 
day and night transmission of wire- 
less waves. 

X-Rays and Discharge Through 
Gases.—While some interesting work 
on X-rays has been carried out, it is 
notable that American experimenters 
have not stepped into the new field 
of X-ray diffraction and reflection by 
crystalline and other solids. Since 
Laue and Friederich’s beautiful pio- 
neer experiments of 1912, a host of for- 
eign observers have taken up the work 
and at least the fundamental question 
seems to have been settled that 
X-rays are electromagnetic pulses of 
the same nature as light, but with 
an effective wave length about 
1/10,000 that of the shortest known 
light wave. By a most refined study 
of the effect of X-rays in breaking 
up air molecules into positively and 
negatively charged ions, Plympton has’ 
brought out the fact that for the first 
one-third of a second after the ions 
are produced they are very likely to 
recombine because of their proximity; 
after this period the rate of recom- 
bination becomes constant. The puz- 
zling fact that X-rays and ultra- 
violet light when passed through a 
thin film of metal drive off more 
electrons from the metal in the direc- 
tion in which the light (or X-rays) 
is going than in the opposite direc- 
tion has been taken by some to indi- 
cate the necessity of returning to a 
corpuscular theory of light. Richard- 
son and others have considered the 
matter from the standpoint of the 
electromagnetic-wave theory of light, 
and while the question is by no means 
settled it seems certain that the wave 
theory can be made to account for 
all the facts. 

Radioactivity—While radioactivity 
does not attract as many workers as 
it did a few years ago, there is a 
steady increase in the knowledge of 
the chemical properties of radioactive 
substances (McCoy and others) and 
in the knowledge of the various inter- 
mediate products of disintegration. 
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Of special importance is the study of 


the scattering, reflection, ete., of the} 


various radioactive rays by matter, as 
this raises fundamental questions as 
to the structure of atoms. While the 
study of this scattering has led 
Rutherford to suggest that atoms con- 
sist of a small positively charged nu- 
cleus surrounded by electrons, interest 


has been added to the older hypothesis | 
of Thomson by a paper of Crehore. | 


He imitates the action of Thomson’s 


sphere of positive electricity through | 


which electrons move, by proper use 
of the force of gravity, and obtains 
photographs of some artificial but 
possible atoms. An interesting paper 
by Bohr (Philos. Mag., Nov., 1913) is 
devoted to a detailed’ working out of 
a Rutherford type of atom. Bum- 
stead has added greatly to our know!- 


edge of 5 rays, slow moving electrons | 


sent off from metals which are struck 
by a rays (positively charged par- 
ticles of atomic size). Duane has 


studied the motion in a magnetic field | 


of ions produced by the heavy posi-| 


tive a rays from radium and has 
concluded that while the positive ions 
are molecules or atoms of nitrogen 
and oxygen, the negative ions seem 
to be always electrons. Wellisch has 
shown that there is a definite limit 
to the percentage amount of active 
material which will be deposited on 


a negatively charged electrode exposed | 


to radium emanation, the remaining 
active material losing its charge al- 
most as it is formed. Work of Gray 


on the scattering of X and y rays} 


indicates that there is probably very 
little real scattering of these rays 


rather a reradiation. 
Magnetism—tThe relatively small 
amount of work done in this field 
does not indicate that all the puz- 
zling questions are answered, but 
rather, perhaps, a difficulty in con- 
necting experiment with theory as the 
latter now stands. 


the various attempts to form an elec- 
tronic theory of magnetism by Weiss, 


Langevin, and others.- While doubt-| 


less in the main correct in ascribing 


the magnetic properties of molecules | 


of iron, ete., to the presence of elec- 


Williams has pub- | 
lished an interesting compilation of | 


trons moving in orbits, which tum 
and face one way when a bar is maz! 
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netized, the theories are still far from 
complete. An entirely different the- 
ory is that advocated by S. R. Wil- 
liams, and though by its means he has 
been able to predict a number of 
magnetic effects, the theory seems es- 
sentially less valuable than that based 
on moving electrons. During the 
year Pierce (Proc. Am. Acad., Novem: 
ber, 1913, p. 555) has continued his 
careful study of the magnetic prop- 
erties of iron. The influence of a 
magnetic field upon either the emis- 
sion or transmission of light (Zeeman 
and Kerr effects) has been the sub- 
ject of much recent experimentation 
and extensive theoretical work, the 
latter by Voigt especially. While all 
work up to 1913 has shown that light — 
emitted in a magnetic field was more 
complex, that is, contained more dif- 
ferent wave lengths than light from 
the same source not in a magnetic 
field, the use of stronger magnetic 
fields has now brought out the un- 
expected fact that a very strong field 
simplifies the light emitted, that is, 
reduces the number of different wave 
lengths. Voigt has been able to mod- 
ify his theory to account for this. 
As regards the passage of light 
through a magnetic field, or reflection 
from the polished pole of a magnet, C. 
Snow has successfully applied Voigt’s 
theory to account in a most exact way 
for the observations of Ingersoll. 
Conclusion.—While the year 1913 
has not been remarkable for any great 
or fundamental contribution to physi- 
cal knowledge or theory, nevertheless 
a large amount of good work has 


| been done, especially in the way of 
when they pass through matter, but) 


careful experimental testing of hy- 
potheses. The most noticeable thing 
is the continued almost unquestioned 
acceptance of the revolutionary idea 
of Planck, referred to under “Elec- 
tricity,” that energy is emitted from 
radiating bodies in lumps or bundles, 
to put it crudely. In Science of Jan. 
24, 1913, will be found an excellent 
summary by Millikan of the current 
attitude toward this idea of Planck, 
which has influenced every branch of 
physics, and in Science for Sept. 19 
and 25, 1913, the more general ad- 
dress of Lodge, in which the ideas 
of continuity versus discontinuity are 
considered from a much more general 
point of view. 
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THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION 


W. L. Tower and JoHNn G. SINCLAIR 


General Survey of Activities —The 
center of interest in problems of or- 
ganic evolution during the year lies 
in three phases of heredity: the réle 
of sex in inheritance, the behavior of 
hybrid characters, and the experi- 
mental modification of inheritance. 
Morgan in his recent book, Heredity 
and Sex (Columbia University Press) , 
treats this heretofore bewildering mass 
of data simply and clearly. The view 
taken is a welcome aid to further 
work even if incomplete. The work in 
heredity previous to 1913 is reviewed 
critically by Plate in the Vererbungs- 
lehre (Leipzig, 1912). Both these 
books contain excellent bibliographies. 
Modification of inheritance is the 
most recent phase of the evolution 
problem and its treatment is frag- 
mentary. 

The extent of investigations may be 
indicated by a few specific cases. Few 
investigators are in a position to carry 
out really critical experiments with 
incident forces. The University of 
Chicago has met the difficulty of con- 
ducting intensive research in evolution 
by more than doubling the capacity 
and equipment of its experimental 
plant; environmental control is a fea- 
ture of this laboratory. The natural 
climatic complex at the Desert Botan- 
ical Laboratory in Tucson, Ariz., per- 
mits the conduct of mass experiments 
to compare with those at Chicago. At 
Cold Spring Harbor the collection of 
critica] data on human inheritance is an 
important feature. New laboratories 
are being opened in England and on 
the Continent, prominent among which 
is the new Imperial Institute in Ber- 
lin; many good workers are preparing 
for an active investigation of heredity 
in this laboratory. The mechanics of 


environmental control as it is prac- 


| ticed in Vienna is given in detail by 


Pzibram (Zeitschr. biol. Tecknik u. 
Methodik, III, 163-245). While em- 
ploying material ostensibly of solely 
agricultural interest, the investigators 
in our agricultural experiment sta- 
tions are in many cases dealing with 
strictly scientific as well as economic 
problems. 

Adaptation.—The interpretation of 
natural phenomena received contribu- 
tions from several sources during the 
year. The decadent subject of mimi- 
ery and protective coloration is re- 
vived on a somewhat more critical 
basis by Jacobi (Die Wissenschaft, 
XLVITI). Adaptations of all sorts ex- 
perienced a thoroughly mechanistic 
interpretation at the hands of Metcalf, 
Livingston, Henderson, Parker and 
Mathews in a “Symposium on Adap- 
tation” (Am. Nat., XLVII, 65-116). 
They reflect well the attitude of pres- 
ent experimental biology. No other 
science has so long retained its teleo- 
logical terminology as has biology, 
and it is refreshing to note the change 
in the type of investigations, toward 
quantitative, analytic and synthetic 
work. A good working knowledge of 
the physical and mathematical sci- 
ences is becoming yearly more neces- 
sary in biological laboratories. Hen- 
derson’s book, The Fitness of the 
Environment, presents the interacting 
system of the organism and its me- 
dium from this point of view. Ver- 
worn in his last edition of the General 
Physiology and again in his lectures 
on Irritability (Yale University Press, 
1913) attacks the idea of causal fac- 
tors in biological phenomena, noting 
the fact that any necessary condition 
toa reaction may be considered its 
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eause if it is so desired. Shelford 
applies the same idea to out of door 
nature (Animal Communities, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1913). Any 
environmental factor may become a 
limiting factor for any organism ef- 
fecting either its response or its very 
existence. Animal communities physi- 
ologically equivalent are thus main- 
tained. This affords to some degree 
an explanation of geographical dis- 
tribution as well as of local associa- 
tions. 


Cytology.—The material basis of) 


heredity continues to be a study large- 
ly of chromosomes, particular attention 
being paid to sexual differences of 
chromosome number. Wilson presents 
the study of “Heredity and Micro- 
scopic Research” (Science, XXXVIT, 
961) in a fairly dogmatic manner, 
pointing to the complete correlation 
of data from the field of cytology and 
breeding. Special studies of the X- 
chromosome in distinguishing sex and 
its linked characters are the subject 
of part of Morgan’s Heredity and Sea, 
and of several articles. Sturtevant 
(Jour. Baper. Zool., XIV, 43-61) has 
formulated the lineal arrangement of 
hereditary factors along specifie chro- 
mosomes of Drosophila, while Bridges 
(ibid., XV, 587-606) tries to explain 
a variation from the expected ratio 
in a case of sex linkage by reference 
to non-disjunction of the female X- 
chromosomes at maturation, Several 
studies on the chromosome complex 
in hybrids, the parent chromosomes 
being diverse, give the expected ar- 
rangement, and serve as a possible 
explanation of sterility or failure in 
development. It is, however, very dif- 
ficult to evaluate the eytological evi- 
dence for heredity. That it confirms 
or helps to explain the data of breed- 
ing is quite true. Whether it will 
ever form the basis of predictions to 
experiment or will serve to open up 
new phases of breeding investigation 
is questionable. 

ariation. Mutation—The _ neces- 
sity of “pure stock” is almost a tru- 
ism among breeders, though the dif- 
ficulty of a criterion for purity is 
apparent to those who study variation 
carefully. The chapter on meristic 
variations in Bateson’s Problems of 
Genetics (Yale University Press, 1913) 
is worth noting in this connection. 
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Morgan (Am. Nat., XLVIT, 5-16) had 
a race of wingless flies among which 
one appeared with one wing, The race 
mutated from the normal wild fruit 
fly apparently by loss of a factor for 
wings. This case is offered as argument 
against the presence-absence hypoth- 
esis of unit characters in favor of a 
simple readjustment of the germinal 
complex. Heribert-Nilsson (Zeittsehr. 
ind, Abst. Vererb., VIII, 90-231) 
has studied the variations of some 
pure lines of Oenothera lamarekiana, 
and obtained inheritable variants of 
all the characters which constitute the 
famous work of De Vries. Some were 
not so intense as these mutants and 
various gradations down to the normal 
were present. He claims that combi- 
nations of these variations give the 
mutant forms. That the synthesis of 
mutating stem stocks and fixed ee 
brids occurs in nature is open to litt 
doubt. The importance of this phe- 
nomenon in evolution is debatable and 
a fit subject for experimental work. 
At present the origin of new species 
other than recombinations does not 
result from them. Better methods of 
studying variations disclose more mu- 
tations yearly. New types reported 
are: Safir for Drosophila (Biol. Centr., 
XXXII, 47-54), Kiessling for barley 
(Zeitschr. ind. Abst. Vererb., VIII, 
48-78), and for the negro Castle and 
Simpson (Am. Nat., XNLVIT, 50-7). 
Inbreeding and Crossbreeding.—The 
effects of inbreeding are still debat- 
able. Shull (Biol. Bull., XTV) gets 
degenerative effects in rotifers. Long 
continued experiments on protozoa, 
flies, beetles, and mammals show an 
inappreciable effect, except as inher- 
itable weaknesses in both parents tend 
to become more fixed in the offspring. 
Calkins and Gregory in studying the 
later history of the progeny of ex- 
conjugants in Paramecium (Jour. 
Bwper. Zool., XV, 467-527) find that 
each one is not a potential germ cell 
and therefore immortal as Weissman 
stated. Some die soon, some continue 
indefinitely without further conjuga- 
tion, and to others periodic conjuga- 
tion seems necessary to continued life. 
Jennings and Lashley (Jowr. Haper. 
Zool., XIV, 393-466) find biparental 
inheritance of vigor and productivity 
among these forms. 
undoubtedly invigorates a stock in 


Crossbreeding _ 


| adi ¥ 
- 
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most cases. Practical breeders like 
Webber, Marshall, and Anderson (Am. 
Breeders’ Mag., 111), and Nilsson- 
Ehle (Conf. int. de Genetique, IV) 
state that the main advances in all 
lines of practical breeding have been 
through hybridization and extraction. 
An extensive investigation of the his- 
tological as well as apparent inherited 
characters of hybrid plants shows in- 
termediate forms in 100 of the 121 
characters tabulated (H. B. Brown, 
Miss. Agr. Exper. Sta., Tech. Bull., 
3). It is found possible to state the 
degree of dominance quantitatively. 
The production of sterile hybrid stock 
may be avoided by the dilution of one 
strain in breeding back, if Detlefsen’s 
results (Am. Breeders’ Mag., IIL) are 
of general application. In crosses of 
wild and domestic guinea pigs, what 
he calls one-eighth wild hybrids were 
fertile. That increased variability re- 
sults from hybridizing ducks is shown 
by Philips (Jour. Eaper. Zool., XII). 
The same result is not obtained 
through conjugation in Paramecium. 
Davis (Am. Nat., XLVII, 449-77, 540- 
64), while reporting progress in the 
hybrid synthesis of O. lamarckiana, 
has not yet produced a “mutating stem 
form.” Mendelian principles have been 
successfully applied by Emerson and 
East to quantitative characters in 
maize (Neb. Agr. Exper. Sta. Bull. 
2). Gametie coupling, with or with- 
out sex, forms at present an intricate 
chapter in breeding. Vilmorin (Jour. 
of Genetics, III, 67) reports that cer- 
tain dwarf mutants in wheat while 
dominant to the normal can never be 
extracted pure, always giving 20 to 
. 30 per cent. of tall progeny. In the 
researches of Tanaka (Jour. Coll. Agr. 
Tohohu Imperial Univ. Japan, V) and 
Toyama (Biol. Centr., XXXII) cer- 
tain dominant characters of the silk- 
worm show complete coupling or re- 
pulsion in the hybrids, depending on 
whether they are introduced through 
one or both parents. 

Eugenics consists at present largely 
of the study of human hybrids. Shus- 
ter has written a simple and general 
text on Hugenics (Oxford University 
Press), taking the stand that enough 
is known to warrant taking positive 
steps in applying eugenic principles. 
Traits of character (Woods, Am. 


Breeders’ Mag., III) and the coupling ' 
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of hair and eye color (Brownlee, Proce. 
Roy. Soc. Edin., XXXII) have been 
discussed during the year. Rogers 
(Am. Breeders’ Mag., III) has pre- 
sented an extensive table of geneal- 
ogies of the feebleminded. (See also 
XVI, Hugenics. ) 

Determination of Dominance and 
Sex.—Dominance is reported by Cook 
to be to some extent regulated exter- 
nally in cotton breeding (Bur. Plant 
Ind. Bull. 256). It is, moreover, not 
constant in corn, where an albino 
mutant of yellow dent was at first 
dominant to yellow, later becoming re- 
cessive (Collins, Bur. Plant. Ind. Bull. 
272). Richard Hertwig and Kus- 
chakewitch have revived the question 
of sex determination (Biol. Centr., 
XXXII). By preventing female frogs 
from laying their eggs for two or 
three days aftér the normal period, 
the percentage of males in the off- 
spring was increased in some cases to 
100 per cent., the normal ratio being 
one to one. Differential mortality does 
not explain the result when the total 
mortality is only five per cent. It 
is suggested that delayed fertilization 
renders the egg nucleus unfit for fur- 
ther development. Fertilization then 
starts a parthenogenetic cycle in which 
the sperm nucleus alone takes the part 
of the usual double nucleus. This 
criticism demands further test. In 
eattle breeding Pear] and Parshley re- 
port similar but less marked phe- 
nomena when coitus occurs late in 
the estral period (Biol. Bull., 
XXIV). 

Experimental Evolution.—The ques- 
tion of the inheritance of acquired 
characters and the direct modification 
of germinal constitution have in prac- 
tice become so closely allied that dis- 
tinctions are purely academic. Sum- 
ner has produced modified forms in 
mice through the action of external 
temperatures, which persisted in inher- 
itance. Now (Jour. Exper. Zoél., XV, 
315-79) he finds that internal tempera- 
tures of the mice are not disturbed 
by change of external temperatures 
beyond the individual fluctuations of 
the mice. Thus he believes the influ- 
ence upon the germ plasm came indi- 
rectly through the soma. The sala- 
mander is polymorphie with regard 
to eolor. Kammerer (Entw. Mech., 
XXXVI) studies the effect of dry and 
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moist atmospheric conditions on yel- 
low and black pigment. Under moist 
conditions yellow predominates and 
in dry air the black. The induced 


changes are not obtained complete in | 


a single generation. The change is 
reversible and here also several gen- 
erations are necessary for the new 
equilibrium. Eisenberg (Umschau, 
1912, pp. 805-7) records inheritable 
changes experimentally produced in 
cultures of bacteria, and Schiemann 
reports similar results for fungi ( Zeit. 
ind. Abst. Vererb.. VIII, 1-35). The 
work that Dobell reviews in summary 
(Jour. Genetics, II), while not ac- 
complished in 1913, is made accessible 
for the first time. Among the pro- 
tozoan blood parasites, the trypano- 
somes, mutants were produced. The 
agents employed were in-one case 
drugs of the pyronin, acridin and 
oxazine groups, and the corresponding 
mutants were changed in virulence as 
well as in form. In one case reported, 
by experimental means the mutant 
was made to revert, after many gen- 
erations, to the original form. Others 
made resistant to arsenic by treatment 
with arsenophenylglycin through a 
number of generations, retain this char- 
acter hereditarily thereafter. Trans- 
ference through cold-blooded animals 
permanently alters certain races of 
trypanosomes. Similar cases are re- 
ported for bacteria, where color, im- 
munity, virulence, 


and fermenting | 


power on particular carbohydrates are 
objects for mutation. A more inter- 
esting piece of original work is that 
of Stockard (Am. Nat., XLVII, 641- 
83). This is a crucial test of the part 


| played by alcoholism in inheritance. 


Stockard cites the marked action of 
aleohol on the reproductive tissues in 
general and the ovary in particular, 
producing a distinct atrophy in man. 
In the guinea pig the degenerative 
effect is not so apparent in the tissue, 
even after as much as three years of 
continual drunkenness, which is a 
large part of a guinea pig’s life. The 
effects of intoxication are seen in the 
large number of failures, of stillborn 
litters and of stunted growth accom- 


| panied by extreme nervous disorders 


and early death. The second genera- 
tion while never intoxicated trans- 
mits its failings apparently in an 
accentuated degree. The most potent 
effect of alcoholic taint in these stocks 


|is a debilitated nervous system and 


defective sense organs. 

Up to this time the conditions of 
experiment have resulted in mutative 
changes whose nature seems solely de- 
termined by the organism itself. Inci- 
dent forces have apparently no deter- 


| minative or directive effects other than 
| that shown by general degeneration. 


Future investigations will deal more 
intimately with the physiology of the 
hereditary mechanism under the ac- 
tion of controlled external forces. 


ZOOLOGY 


H. E. Joppan 


Morphology.—Buxton (Zoél. Jahrb. 
Supp., XIV, 2) has published an elab- 
orately illustrated comparative mor- 
phologie and histologic study of the 
coxal glands of spiders and allies 
(arachnids). He shows an homology 
of the salivary gland in Peripatus 
with the coxal gland of the solifugae ; 
also an homology of the coxal glands 
of other arachnids with the large 
nephridia of Peripatus on legs four 
and five. 

The question as to whether the 
segmentation of the vertebrate body 
expressed in the primitive somites 
of the embryo and certain definitive 
structures in the adult extends ante- 
riorly over the head, at least in early 


stages, has long been a problem of 
much interest to morphologists. A 
contribution is made to the subject by 
Johnson (Am. Jour. Anat., XIV, 2), 
who shows that in embryos of Chely- 
dra serpentina (the snapping turtle) 
three preotic head somites are devel- 
oped on each side, and traces their de- 
velopment into their respective adult 
derivatives. 

The function of the interstitial cells 
of the testis still awaits solution. 
These cells are supposed by many to 
elaborate an internal secretion which 
has to do with the origin and main- 
tenance of male secondary 
characters. Whitehead (Anat. Rec., 
VII, 3) makes a notable contribution 
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to this subject from a study of a tes-| Weidenreich, of the hypothesis that 
tis from a human pseudohermaphro-|the granules of eosinophile leucocytes 
dite with female sex characters, the] are of exogenous origin) and degen- 
results of which are strongly opposed | erated muscle tissue. The opposing 
to the theory which attributes ‘the de- | view attributes an endogenous origin 
velopment of secondary sex characters | to the eosinophile granules. This view 
to these cells (see also XXX, Anat-| finds support in the observation by Jor- 
omy). Goodale (Am. Nat., XLVII,| dan and Flippin (Folia Hematologica, 
555) has put the theory to experi-| XV) that in ‘the turtle, eosinophile 
mental test. He removed the ovaries | granulocytes appear before hemo- 
and testes from young Brown ne blood cells. This 
horns. The results of his experiments | contribution, furthermore, presents 
show that the female may assume | evidence to show that the monophyletic 
male characters following the removal | theory of blood-cell origin holds in 
of the ovary, but that the male as-! turtles, that is, all types of blood 
sumes no positive female characters | cells, red, white, and lymphocytes, 
after removal of the testes. The trace their ancestry back to a common 
changes in secondary sexual characters | blood mother-cell, the “lymphocyte” 
in the castrated male are interpreted | of Maximow. The spindle cells are 
-as a return to the juvenile condition. shown to have a double origin from 
These experiments seem to indicate | endothelial cells and from small lym- 
that the interstitial cells of the testes | phocytes. 
bear no causal relationship to second-| Superfetation, or the possibility of 
ary sexual characters, and suggest, | a second successful fertilization before 
' furthermore, that the condition of fe-| the termination of a pregnancy, has 
maleness is of the nature of inhibited | long been a mooted question. A few 
maleness. instances of probable superfcetation in 
Pappenheimer (Am. Jour. Anat.,| man are on record. King (Biol. Bull., 
XIV, 3) has continued his histological | XXIV, 6) records observations on this 
study of the thymus. In the frog’s| important point made in the course 
thymus, by the use of Benda’s mito- | of,a series of inbreeding experiments 
chondrial method, he is able to demon-| with the albino rat. Superfcetation 
strate minute granules not hitherto is said to occur occasionally and 
described. Similar granules, probably | causes an interval of two or three 
mitochondria, were also demonstrable | days between the birth of different 
by the use of vital stains in living | members of a litter. In rare instances 
cells. On the basis of an identical | ovulation takes place in the albino 
granular content, he identifies the| rat during pregnancy and superfeta- 
small thymic cells as lymphocytes tion occurs. King reports two cases 
which have wandered in from the | of this kind in which litters have been 
blood (thus confirming Maximow in| produced at intervals of about two 
his findings in amphibia), an impor- | weeks. 
tant observation in that it is indirect} A much debated question concerns 
opposition to a view widely held that | the possibility of mammalian ova to 
the small thymic cells are differen-| develop parthenogenetically, that is, 
tiated epithelial cells of the original | without fertilization. Parthenogenetic 
anlagen. development normally occurs in cer- 
Embryology. — Badertscher (A m.| tain lower forms, for example, the bee, 
Jour. Anat., XV, 1) has shown from| where the unfertilized egg gives rise 
a study of muscle degeneration in| tothemaleordrone. Reputed parthe- 
amphibia that the eosinophile granules | nogenetic development of human ova 
of eosinophile leucocytes are products | has been held responsible for ovarian 
of degenerated muscle tissue and de-| tumors. Newman’s (Biol. Bull., XXV, 
generated red blood cells. The prin-|1) evidence on this point is therefore 
cipal constituent of the granules is | of special importance. He has demon- 
eorceived to be hemoglobin. Accord-| strated parthenogenetic cleavage in 
ing to this view eosinophile leucocytes | the armadillo ovum. These ova never 
are simply white blood cells ingested | leave the ovary and evidently do not 
with degenerated erythrocytes (also | undergo development beyond the eight- 
the view of the chief recent exponent, ' cell stage, after which they degenerate 
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and form “atretic follicles.’ There 
is no evidence that a further develop- 
ment may give rise to teratoid tumors, 
as urged by L. Loeb (1911) in the 
ease of the guinea pig. He inclines 
to the belief that in these partheno- 
genetic ova no polar bodies are ex- 
truded. 

Cytology—Conklin (Jour. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. of Phila:, XV, S. 2, Dee. 12, 
1912) has reached important conclu- 
sions respecting cell division in Crepi- 
dula. It has long been a favorite 
speculation among cytologists that the 
figure (spindle) in cell division (mi- 
tosis) may be explained in terms of 
the magnetic field. This hypothesis 
is put to actual test in eggs subjected 
to an electric current. Conklin finds 
no evidence that the centrosomes and 
chromosomes carry electric charges 
which differ in sign, nor that the mi- 
totic spindle and the astral rays are 
chains of granules, as has been claimed 
by some, along lines of force in an 
electric field; nor that the movements 
of chromosomes into or out of the 
equatorial plate are due to the at- 
tractions or repulsions of electrically 
charged bodies. On the contrary, the 
mitotic figures were found to be able 
to move as a whole; and the spindle 
fibers are said to be actual threads of 
more consistent plasma than the sur- 
rounding parts, with ability to under- 
go bending and stretching without in- 
terrupting their continuity. Conklin 
concludes that typical movements of 
chromosomes into and out of the equa- 
torial plate cannot be explained con- 
sistently on the hypothesis that these 
movements are due to electrical at- 
tractions or repulsions between centro- 
somes and chromosomes. The spindle 
fibers are shown to be not preformed 
structures, but appear to grow, when 
first in contact with the chromosomes, 
in a manner suggestive of the for- 
mation of fibrin threads in clothing 
blood. Theoretically it is possible, 
according to Conklin, to explain the 
division of chromosomes and _ their 
movements into and out of the equa- 
torial plate by such formation and 
growth of polar fibers and of inter- 
ehromosomal fibers. Contrary to con- 
ditions in certain eggs, e. g., starfish, 
where the spindle fibers arise outside 
of the nuclear membrane before rup- 
ture, Conklin finds in Crepidula that 


they are internuclear, for in late 
stages of mitosis they are seen to dis- 
solve and become incorporated within 
the daughter nuclei along with other 
achromatin. In these experiments 
numerous nuclear conditions appear 
superficially resembling amitoses, but 
are actually true mitoses. Conklin 
states his conclusion that “there is 
no entirely conclusive evidence that 
amitosis ever occurs in the origin of 
the sex cells of Metazoa or in the 
divisions which accompany embryonic 
differentiation.” Chromatic bridges 
connecting separating nuclear halves, 
an appearance simulating amitosis, 
are interpreted in terms of straggling 


and coalescing chromosomes on a dis- ~ 


appearing mitotie spindle. 

In view of the contradictory find- 
ings of Child (1907) and Richards 
(1911) respecting amitosis in early 
stages of sex cell development in 
Moniezia, Harman’s study of cell di- 
vision in the sex cells of Tania is of 
special interest (Jour. Morph., XXIV, 
3). She finds no condition that can- 
not be as readily explained as the 
result of mitotic as of amitotie di- 
vision. Jordan (Anat. Anz., XLIII, 
23, 24) finds abundant stages of ami- 
tosis in the ciliated cells lining the 
vasa efferentia of the mouse. Ap- 
proximately one in five cells in certain 
regions are at some stage of direct 
nuclear division. No mitoses are dis- 
cernible. The type of division (ami- 
tosis) is believed to be due in these 
cells to the partition of the centro- 
some in the formation of the basal 
granules from which the cilia develop. 

An important contribution to our 
knowledge of mitochondria is made 
bv Wildman (Jour. Morph., XV, 2). 
Mitochondria are granular cell con- 
stituents whose origin and significance 
are still enveloped in considerable un- 
certainty. In the male germ cells of 
the thread worm of the horse, Ascaris 
megalocephala, Wildman obviously had 
very favorable material for study. 
As had been known, he also finds that 
the “refractive body” arises by the 
fusion of “refringent vesicles,” which 
in turn arise from minute granules 
scattered throughout the cytoplasm 
of the young sperm cell (primary 
spermatocyte). The granules react to 
Benda’s specific mitochondrial stain. 
The point of special importance is his 
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observation that granules exhibiting 
an identical staining reaction are 
found constantly in the nucleus of 
the primitive spérm cell (spermatogo- 
nium), and that these actually pass 
through the nuclear membrane into 
the cytoplasm of the spermatocyte. 
He believes further that the mito- 
chondria are derived directly from the 
chromatin of the nucleus, in fact from 
the karyosome, and that they produce 
yolk. In consequence he proposes the 
term karyochondria to distinguish 
them clearly from the plastochondria 
of Meves, which are derived from the 
plasmosome of the spermatogonial 
nucleus. The function of the refrac- 
tive body is held to be to feed the 
spermatozoon during its passage to 
the uterus. Altmann’s “microsomes,” 
spherical cytoplasmic granules, have 
no relationship with mitochondria, 
according to Wildman. They behave 
as if they were waste products of the 
metabolic processes of the chromatin. 
Many are discarded with the cast-off 
cytoplasm when the spermatozoon 
forms, always taking plasma stains, 
and all the facts seem to argue against 
Meves’ interpretation of them as cyto- 
plasmie elements of hereditary  sig- 
nificance. These observations support 
the position that the physical basis 
of inheritance resides in the chroma- 
tin (chromosomes). ( 

Brown (Jour. Haper. Zoél., XIV, 
1) has studied three species of the 
insect group Notonecta with special 
reference to the chromosomes. She 
shows that the change in the number 
of the chromosomes from species to 
species can be explained by the rela- 
tions of two particular chromosomes, 
an unequal XY-pair, or sex chromo- 
somes. In one species they are always 
separate, in another united to form 
a single body, and in a third they 
may be separate in the first division, 
but united in the second. The im- 
portant observation is made that in 
all three species all of the chromo- 
somes are aggregated during the 
growth period in a chromatie nucle- 
olus with a plastim ground work. 
Mitochondria are also present, first 
in the form of a flat plate, later of 
spheres and fibers. The fibers are be- 
lieved to arise from the spheres. The 
mitochondria are shown to divide en 
masse with cell division. 
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Boring has continued her studies in 
insect spermatogenesis. She reports 
an odd chromosome, determining two 
kinds of sperm (presumably male and 
female producing) in Oerastipsocus 
venosus (Biol. Bull., XXIV, 3). An 
interesting feature respecting the odd 
or accessory chromosome in this form 
is the initial beadlike structure in the 
growth stage, later becoming a con- 
densed round or oval body. Two 
species of Cercopidae were also stud- 
ied (ibid.): an odd chromosome ap- 
pears in each, of typical behavior, 
dividing only in the second spermato- 
cyte division, and entailing a di- 
morphism of spermatozoa. 

Wodsedalek reports accessory chro- 
mosomes in the pig (Biol. Bull., XXV, 
1). The spermatogonia and male 
somatie cells contain 18 chromosomes, 
two of which are oval in shape and 
somewhat larger than the rest (auto- 
somes) and which he interprets as 
accessories. The maturation divisions 
yield two types of spermatids, one 
with eight, the other with 10, chromo- 
somes. The mature spermatozoa are 
said to be of two distinct types, one 
being much larger than the other. In 
the oogonia and female somatic cells 
20. chromosomes were counted, four 
of them being the somewhat larger 
accessories. 

On the basis of a comparative study 
of the growth stages of the spermato- 
cytes in various mammals, Jordan 
(Science, N. S., XXXVIT, 946) reports 
heterochromosomes in white mouse, 
sheep, horse, mule, bull and dog. No 
evidence of such chromosomes appears 
during these stages in mongoose, cat, 
squirrel, pig and rabbit. It is pos- 
sible that heterochromosomes are ac- 
tually absent in the male germ cells 
of certain or all of this latter group, 
but the crucial test is obviously, more 
particularly in view of Wodsedalek’s 
finding in the case of the pig, actual 
chromosome counts. Heterochromo- 
somes, or X-elements, have now been 
reported in so many forms, even 
among mammals, as to make it very 
probable that they are universally 
present, and that they are closely con- 
cerned in sex determination, giving 
rise to male and female producing 
spermatozoa. 

Wieman (Am. Jour. Anat., XIV, 
4) reports careful chromosome counts 
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of somatic mitoses in various tissues, 
including liver, brain, mesenchyme, 
intestinal mesothelium and nasal epi- 
thelium of the human embryo. The 
number varies from 33 to 38, 34 being 
the number most frequently met with. 
The work of a number of eytologists 
indicates that the number of chro- 
mosomes in man is 24. The recent 
work of Winiwarter (Arch. d. Biol., 
XXVITI), however, gives the number 
as 47 in the male and 48 in the fe- 
male. On the basis of his counts 
Wieman inclines to the belief that the 
somatic and spermatogonial numbers 
of chromosomes may perhaps not ac- 
tually be identical as has been long 
supposed. 

Montgomery (Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila,, XXV, S. 2, 1912) confirms 
Guyer’s conclusion that there are 12 
chromosomes in the human primary 
spermatocyte, 10 bivalent autosomes, 
and two univalent allosomes. He 
shows, however, a variability in their 
behavior not before noted. This va- 
riability gives rise to four classes of 
spermatozoa with regard to their 


allosome content, and possibly five or | 


six. This fact is interpreted as show- 
ing actual “intra-individual germinal 
variation.” He finds no evidence of 
a second pairing of the chromosomes 
in the secondary spermatocytes, such 
as Guyer reported for certain verte- 
brate forms, including man, and Jor- 
dan for opossum. 

Hargitt reports some important ob- 
servations on the oogenesis of Cam- 
panularia flexuosa (Jour. Morph., 
XXIV, 3). He shows that the egg 
cells are simply transformed entoder- 
mal cells, thus precluding here any 
continuity of the germ plasm. Fur- 
thermore, the nucleolus during the 
growth period of the egg fragments 
and passes into the cytoplasm as 
granules which go to form the yolk 
spherules. When the nucleolus has 
disappeared and the growth of the 
egg has ceased, the chromatin of the 
nuclear reticulum produces 10 chro- 
mosomes. A chromatin residue escapes 
into the cytoplasm. The nucleolus is 
conceived as the place where the chro- 
matin is produced and transformed 
for the different functions it has to 
perform. The origin of new chroma- 
tin and its dissipation during growth 
are believed to be strong evidence 


against the conception of the con- 
tinuity of the chromosomes. 

Payne (Arch. Entwekl., XXXVI, 
3) has studied the effect of radium 
upon the eggs of Ascaris (meg, univ.). 
His observations support the earlier 
conclusions of Hertwig (1911) that 
the effect of the radium manifests 
itself in the first segmentation di- 
vision, breaking the chromosomes up 
into irregular masses and granules; 
the achromatie spindle remaining nor- 
mal during the earlier mitosis. Ir- 
regularities in division eventually 
cause the death of the embryo. Payne 
shows further that the chromatin of 
the sex and somatic cells in the sec- 


ond and third segmentation divisions _ 


behaves differently. The chromosomes 
of both cells break up, but the frag- 
ments in the sex cells are generally 
larger. 

Experimental Zodlogy.—Following 
the technique first employed by Ba- 
taillon, Loeb and Baneroft (Jour. 
Paper. Zodl., XIV, 2) have sueceeded 
in causing the unfertilized egg of the 
frog, removed from the uterus, to de- 
velop by puncturing it. From 700 
punctured eggs of the southern leop- 


/ard frog, 13 good morule were iso- 


lated the day after the operation. On 
the sixth day eight of the partheno- 
genetic eggs hatched, four developing 
irregularly. Two of the normal eggs 
were brought to the larval stage; one 
metamorphosed normally after five 
weeks; both eventually died. The 
condition of the sex glands indicates 
that both parthenogenetic tadpole and 
frog were in the hemaphroditie stage 
(Kuschakewitsh) , perhaps in the early 
stages of male differentiation (ibid., 


3). 

Tennent has continued his studies 
in hybridizing Echinoderms (Science, 
N. §S., XXXVII, 953). It is now es- 
tablished that according to varying 
conditions the larve may be of pa- 
ternal, maternal or blended type with 
respect to certain characters. Ten- 
nent had previously (1911) shown 
that in reciprocal crosses between 
Hipponoé and Towopneustes, made in 
ordinary or in alkaline sea water, Hip- 
ponoé is dominant (contributes the 
larval characteristics), but made in 
sea water to which a slight amount 
of acetic or hydrochloric acid has been 
added, Towvopneustes becomes domi- 
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nant. The real problem is the de- 
termination of the conditions under 
which the various types appear. This 
point remains to be further eluci- 
dated. But Tennent is now abie to 
show clearly the influence of foreign 
sperm in certain hybrids. In normal 
development Cidaris differs from mod- 
ern Echinoids in that the mesenchyme 
(which forms the skeleton) arises 
from the inner end of the archenteron 
(primitive gut) about 25 or 26 hours 
after fertilization. In Tozxopneustes 
the primary mesenchyme cells arise 
about eight hours after fertilization, 


at the posterior pole of the blastula, | 


passing into the blastocele before the 
beginning of the invagination of the 
archenteron. A like condition prevails 
in the case of Hipponoé. When the 
Cidaris eggs were fertilized with either 
Toxopneustes or Hipponoé sperm, the 
archenteron began to appear at about 
23 hours after fertilization, as in 
normal Cidaris development, but the 
mesenchyme arose shortly thereafte 
from the base of the archenteron, at 
the region of the lips of the blasto- 
pore. This changed site of mesen- 
ehyme origin is a paternal character 
and shows the influence of the foreign 
sperm. 

A problem of cardinal interest in 
biology concerns the purpose of con- 
jugation in infusoria. It was long 
believed to produce the effect of a “re- 
juvenescence.” Jennings (Jour. Exper. 
Zoél., XIV, 3) has investigated the 
effects of conjugation by an elaborate 
series of experiments with Parame- 
cium. He summarizes his main re- 
sults thus: So far as physiological 
effects are concerned, conjugation 
does not produce rejuvenescence, for 
after conjugation most of the animals 
are less vigorous than before. What 
conjugation does is to bring about 
new combinations of germ plasm, just 
as is done in the sexual reproduction 
of higher animals. One result of this 
is to produce biparental inheritance; 
another is to give origin to many va- 
riations, in the sense of inherited dif- 
ferentiations between different strains. 
Some of the new combinations are 
better adapted to the existing condi- 
tions than others; these survive while 
the others die out. 

In a second contribution in collabo- 
ration with Lashley (ibid.), Jennings 
‘ 


discusses biparental inheritance and 
the question of sexuality in Parame- 
cium, and demonstrates for the first 
time that biparental inheritance ex- 
ists in infusoria as a result of conju- 
gation. These authors show that after 
conjugation in Paramecium usually 
a considerable number of the lines of 
progeny descended from the conju- 
gants die out or are weak. The two 
members of a pair frequently differ 
in this way. This, however, does not 
warrant interpretation as indicating 
incipient sexuality; on the contrary 
conjugation has the effect of making 
the progeny of the two members re- 
semble each other in vitality and in 
their reproductive power (fission). 
These findings oppose the idea of sex- 
uality showing itself as a tendency 
for two members of a pair to be di- 
verse in vitality and reproductive 
power, and show “that biparental in- 
heritance occurs as a result of con- 
jugation, the vitality and rate of 
reproduction being affected by both 
parents so that the progeny of the 
two resemble each other in these re- 
spects.” Furthermore, assortive mat- 
ing is shown to occur with reference 
to reproductive vigor, probably a séc- 
ondary consequence of the assortive 
mating based on size, which is known 
to exist. Biparental inheritance is 
shown to occur also in respect to body 
size (ibid., XV, 2). 

Calkins (Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. 
and Med., X, 3) reports provisional 
conclusions drawn from a series of 
experiments undertaken to test the 
variability after conjugation of Para- 
mecium caudatum in respect to the 
power to conjugate. This power was 
found to be correlated with: known 
variations in vitality. Some individ- 
uals (ex-conjugants) are potential 
germ-cells, others apparently are not. 
These experiments are of prime im- 
portance since they seem to give a clue 
to the divergent results obtained by 
Maupas, Woodruff and Calkins, which 
the latter believes can not be har- 
monized on the ground of abnormal 
conditions or bacterial poisons in one 
case and not in the other. Calkins 
believes that the divergence must be 
due to some more deeply lying cause 
in the organisms themselves. The 
race that Calkins worked with in 
1901 was, according to his own inter- 
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pretation, a conjugating race which 
died out in the 742d generation. He 
regards Woodruff’s long line of over 
3,500 generations as a non-conjugat- 
ing race. He discards the traditional 
view that Paramecium is a potential 
germ cell. He believes that the life 
history of conjugating lines has shown 
that if conjugation is prevented, the 
race dies out. This disproves Weis- 
mann’s hypothesis that natural death 
is absent in protozoa. 

Woodruff (ibid., XIV, 4) shows 
that Paramecium and certain other 
infusoria excrete substances which are 
toxic to themselves and. acting spe- 
cifically, tend to inhibit the rate of 
reproduction. Woodruff (ibid., XV, 
1) makes an important contribution 
also to the subject of nucleo-cytoplas- 
mic relation. In a pedigreed race of 
Oxytricha fallax, a hypotrichous in- 
fusorian, he finds a wide variation in 
the size of the cells and of the nuclei 
at all periods of the life of the race. 
Both nucleus and cell are smallest in 
mean size at periods of high repro- 
ductive activity, and both become 
progressively larger as the division 
rate falls. In individual cells the 
nucleo-cytoplasmic relation shows a 
wide variation at all periods of the 
life of the race, but the mean propor- 
tion of nuclear to cytoplasmic mate- 
rial is higher during the period of 
greatest reproductive activity. He 
interprets cell and nuclear size and 
the nucleo-cytoplasmie relation as in- 
cidental results rather than a cause 
of the rate of cell division. 

Kepner and Taliaferro (Biol. Bull., 
XIV, 6) have described interesting 
reactions on the part of Amceba pro- 
teus with respect to the’ manner of 
taking food. Each reaction is inter- 
preted as a definite response, giving 
evidence of purposiveness, to condi- 
tions presented at the moment of ac- 
cepting or .rejecting the food. 

Child has continued his studies 
(Study V ) on the dynamics of morpho- 
genesis and inheritance in experiment- 
al reproduction (Jour. Baper. Zool., 
XIV, 2). He has shown that there 
exists in Planaria a relation between 
physiological resistance to depressing 
agents (various anesthetics) and the 
rate of metabolic reactions, probably 
the oxidations. In “Study VI” (Arch. 
Entwckl., XXXVI, 1) he investigates 
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the nature of the “axial gradients” in 
Planaria and their relations to antero- 
posterior dominance, polarity and 
symmetry. He shows that the length 
of life in potassium cyanide solutions 
of different levels of the planarian 
body along the antero-posterior axis 
is different, and that this difference 
is connected with the differences in 
the rate of metabolic reaction. 

Goldfarb (Biol. Bull., XXIV, 2), 
following the pioneer work of Driesch 
(1896) of experimentally fusing ech- 
inoderm eggs and thus developing 
various types of monstrosities, sue- 
ceeded for the first time in fusing at 
will eggs of an animal found on this 
side of the Atlantie. 
ployed was the echinoid Arbacia pune- 
tulata. These eggs agglutinated under 
appropriate experimental conditions in 
pairs and clusters of from three to 
20 eggs, and underwent development 
to early stages, producing many types 
of anomalies. It has long been known 
that the separated cells of early stages 
of development of certain echinoderms 
(and certain other lower forms) may 
develop into normal smaller-sized ani- 
mals. Goldfarb’s evidence indicates, 
moreover, that several eggs may be 
united so as to constitute a single 
larva, with or without traces of its 
duplicate nature. 

Goldfarb (Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. 
and Med., X, 3) has continued also his 
studies on regeneration. The nerve 
cord was removed in earth worms for 
a distance of two to six or more seg- 
ments from the point where the worm 
was cut in two. An improved tech- 
nique obviated the usual large mor- 
tality. Head and tail regenerated in 
the respective sections irrespective of 
regeneration of the nerve cord. The 
investigation is conceived to demon- 
strate that Amphinoma as well as 
Lumbricus and other adult organisms 
can regenerate the missing organ with- 
out the contact of, or stimulation from, 
the central nervous system. In a sec- 
ond communication Goldfarb (ibid.) 
reports experiments in regeneration 
in Cassiopea Namanacha, a jellyfish 
of the Gulf of Mexico. He shows that 
the amputated arms regenerate most 
rapidly in sea-water diluted 95 to 90 
per cent.; and that with increasing 
dilution the amount regenerated was 
diminished very slowly, while with 
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increasing concentration it was dimin- 
ished very rapidly. 

Stockard (Am. Jowr. Anat., XV, 3) 
has experimented; with Amblystoma 
embryos to determine the position of 
the materials that give origin to the 
future eyes. He removed antero- 
medial and lateral areas from the open 
medullary plate; the latter procedure 
in the great majority of cases did not 
injure the development of the eyes; 
the former gave rise to various anom- 
alies. The experiments show that the 
eye anlage occupies an antero-median 
position in the medullary plate; and 
that cyclopia is due not to a fusion 
of distinct lateral primordia, but to a 
failure on the part of a single anlage 
to divide and the moieties to migrate 
laterally. 

Loeb (Arch. Entwekl., XXXVI, 4) 
reports observations further indicat- 
ing that changes in the superficial 
layer of the egg, underlying membrane 
formation, are the cause of sponta- 
neous development. Parthenogenetic 
development follows the artificial pro- 
duction, by butyric acid, etc., of a 
fertilization membrane in certain sea- 
urchins. In the starfish such a mem- 
brane may arise spontaneously (or 
after slight agitation) and initiate 
development. He concludes that spon- 
taneous segmentation occurs in eggs 
with a spontaneous tendency to mem- 
brane formation. 

Kite (Biol. Bull.. XXVI, 1) has 
shown that the structural components 
of protoplasm vary greatly in their 
permeability to water, dyes, and crys- 
talloids; and that the rate of pene- 
tration of protoplasm by dyes and 
crystalloids is, in general, inversely 
proportional to the concentration of 
the living gel, animal or vegetable. 
In a second contribution on the phys- 
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Angiosperms.—During 1913 mor- 
phological investigations of angio- 
sperms may be characterized as sup- 
plementary rather than new. The 
question as to the most primitive an- 
giosperms has been brought forward 
again in a study of Magnolia and 
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ical properties of protoplasm (Am. 
Jour. Physiol., XXXII, 2) Kite re- 
ports important results obtained by 
employment of very delicate methods 
of microscopic dissection and vital 
staining. 

Lillie has continued his studies of 
fertilization (Jowr, Eaper. Zoél., XIV, 
4). He reports results of studies of 
the behavior of the spermatozoa of 
Nereis and Arbacia suspended in sea 
water with respect of their reaction 
(activation, aggregation, and agglu- 
tination) to egg secretions. The ova 
of these forms are shown to give off 
into sea water a substance “fertilizin” 
which agglutinates the sperm of their 
own species. He has ascertained (Sci- 
ence, N. 8., XXXVIII, 980) that this 
is a necessary link in the fertilization 
process and that it acts in the manner 
of an amboceptor with side chains for 
certain receptors in the sperm and 
ege respectively. 

Dungay (Biol. Bull., XXV, 4) shows 
that eggs of Nereis and Arbacia, fer- 
tilized by sperm injured by alcohol 
and other means, may produce abnor- 
malities. 

Banta (Proc, Soc. Haper. Biol and 
Med., X, 5) shows that the cave form 
of the Amphipod, Hnerangonyx gra- 
cilio, characterized by meagre pig- 
ment, appears to be less responsive 
to light and more responsive to tac- 
tile stimulation than its outside 
relative. 

Gross (Jour. Hxper. Zool., XIV, 4) 
has studied the reactions of Arthro- 
pods to monochromatic lights of equal 
intensity. He shows that the order 
of the effectiveness of the colors in 
stimulating the larvae and adults of 
the forms Studied is the order of the 
natural sequence of the colors in the 
spectrum: blue, green, yellow, red. 
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Liriodendron by Maneval (Johns Hop- 
kins), the conclusion being reached 
that the most primitive existing 
forms are to be found among the 
Magnoliaceae and not among forms 
with naked flowers. Another study 
of. the mistletoes has appeared, a 
group whose morphology has always 
attracted attention. Two species of 
Dendrophthora, from Jamaica, have 
been investigated by York (Johns 
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Hopkins), and the results extend our 
knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
group. The peculiar development of 
the structures of the ovule is supple- 
mented by the fact that no pollination 
occurs, and the embryo is developed in 
one species by the unfertilized egg, 
and in the other from the fusion 
nucleus, which usually produces only 
endosperm. The Atamasco lily of 
Texas, one of the Amaryllidaceae, has 
given some interesting results to Miss 
Pace (Baylor). 


In connection with | 


egg formation there is no reduction | 
division, and although the sperm en- | 


ters the egg, it never fuses with it. 
The important conclusion ig reached 
that a.diploid egg (one with the dou- 
ble number of chromosomes) is inca- 
pable of fertilization. The problem 
of the morphological nature of the 
endosperm of angiosperms has been 
attacked by East (Harvard) by the 
experimental method. In cultures of 
maize the evidence favors the view 
that the endosperm is gametophytic 
in nature. 

For a number of years, the anatomy 
of seedlings has been regarded as of 
great phylogenetic significance, and 
many investigations have been made. 
Now Hill and De Fraine, whose work 
is most extensive in this field, have 
concluded that the variations in seed- 
ling anatomy are of no significance as 
indicators of phylogeny. This is a 
far-reaching conclusion. As an offset 
to the loss of seedlings from the field 
of anatomical phylogeny, the phloem 
has emerged, to take its place beside 
the xylem in indicating phylogeny. 
Hemenway (Chicago) has investigat- 
ed the phloem of nearly 200 species 
of angiosperms, chiefly dicotyledons, 
and has shown a gradual transition 
from the gymnosperm type to the most 
advanced angiosperm type, as shown 
among the Compositae. 

Gymnosperms.—This group has at- 
tracted greater attention among mor- 
phologists than any other great group 
of plants. The most discussed ques- 
tion has been the relation of the 
araucarians tothe Abietineae. In 
1912, Jeffrey (Harvard) published a 
very strong argument, based upon 
wood-structure, that the araucarians 
have been derived from the Abietineae 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 672). Thomson 
(Toronto) has now coneluded, from 


a detailed study of the anatomy of 
the araucarians, that they have been 
derived directly from the Paleozoic 
Cordaitales, the group which has also 
given rise to the Abietineae. On the 
other hand, Miss Holden (Cam- 
bridge), in a detailed study of the 
ray tracheids of Coniferales, concludes 
that the araucarians, as well as the 
other tribes of conifers, have sprung 
from the Abietineae. The question 
has also been approached again from 
the direction of the older morphology, 
in a paper by Hames (Harvard) on 
Agathis, in which he concludes that 
araucarians represent a highly spe- 
cialized branch of the Coniferales, and 
not a primitive stock; and in a paper 
by Burlingame (Stanford), 
testimony favors the view that the 
araucarians represent a primitive 
stock. Another line of approach has 
been in connection with a study of 
the podocarps, whose resemblances to 
the araucarians have been recognized 
for several years. In a detailed in- 
vestigation of the reproductive struc- 
tures of this group, Sinnott (Har- 
vard) concludes that this group has 
been derived from the Abietineae, and 
that the resemblances to the arau- 
carians indicate that this group also 
has had the same origin. The range 
of our knowledge of gymnosperms has 
been extended by the investigation, by 
Saxton, of Actinostrobus, an endemic 
Australian genus which shows some 
unexpected features. 

The intensive work upon the anat- 
omy of conifers for several years has 
resulted in forging a weapon that 
must be of great service in attacking 
related groups. This attack has been 
begun by Thompson upon Gnetales, a 
group whose affinities have been very 
obscure. Lphedra is the first genus 
of the group to be studied, and the 
anatomical evidence contradicts the 
recently claimed connection with the 
Bennettitales or Cycadales, and con- 
firms the idea of origin from the an- 
cient Coniferales. 

Pteridophytes.—The Ophioglossales 
have received the most attention dur- 
ing the year, chiefly in reference to 
their anatomy. The group was for- 
merly included among the true ferns, 
then separated from them, and now 
they are settling back to their old 
position. The chief publication as yet 
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has been by Lang (Glasgow), the con- 
clusions being that the group is closely 
related to the ancient ferns, and that 
the pith is of stelar origin. An im- 
portant paper by Bower (Glasgow), 
who is publishing a series of papers 
on the phylogeny of Filicales, groups 
the leptosporangiate ferns into two 
series, Superficiales and Marginales, 
distinguished by the position of the 
developing sorus, which he regards as 
a character that takes precedence over 
every other in indicating phylogenetic 
connections. 

A very interesting series of experi- 
mental cultures by Miss Wuist (Mich- 
igan) upon the dioecious prothallia of 
Onoclea show that the sex of the 
prothallia is not predetermined in the 
spores, but that it depends chiefly up- 
on age and environment. 
parts of the apparently female pro- 
thallium were shown to possess the 
“male tendency,” as concluded from 
the fact that they could be induced 
to preduce antheridia. The discovery 
of well-preserved fossil prothallia was 
continued during the current year, 
one of them being the prothallium of 
one of the Paleozoic lyeopods. There 
is every reason to expect that eventu- 
ally the complete life histories of the 
most important extinct forms will be 
known. 

Bryophytes.—The revived interest 
shown in liverworts in 1912 has con- 
tinued during 1913, a number of 
studies having appeared, and many 
more having been promised. The 
great interest of the group lies in 
the fact that it is believed to have 


In fact, all | 


been derived from the alge as the first ' 


group of land plants, and in turn to 
have given rise to the Pteridophytes, 
the first group of vascular plants. 
The phylogenetic position of liver- 
worts, therefore, is very important. 
The chief attack during the current 
year has been upon Riccia, which in 
its sporophyte includes the most 
primitive liverworts. The motive of 
the papers has been to determine the 
most primitive species of Riccia, and 
also the method’ of origin of the air 
chambers. In addition to these phy- 
logenetic studies, other investiga- 
tors have added to our knowledge 
of various structures, notably the 
origin of gemmae and of adventitious 
shoots. 
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Algae——The most noteworthy con- 
tributions to the morphology of algae 
have been those by Yamanouchi (Chi- 
cago), who published the life history 
of Cutleria in 1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p. 673). During 1913 he has pub- 
lished the life history of Zanardinia, 
a monotypic genus related to Cutleria, 
demonstrating a regular alternation 
of generations, the sexual and sexless 
individuals being vegetatively alike. 
The same author has also published a 
new species of Hydrodictyon (water- 
net) from South Africa, a genus 
which was thought to be monotypic. 

A noteworthy study of a life history 
is that of Glaotenium by Transeau. It 
is a very peculiar alga, found to occur 
near Charleston, Ill., and all of its 
phases were noted through four years 
of observation. 

Fungi—The most extensive series 
of investigations among fungi have 
been those of the Uredineae (rusts 
and smuts), which haye been con- 
tinued both in this country, chiefly 
by Arthur (Purdue), and in Europe. 
There is an increasing tendency in 
all parts of the world to clear up by 
prolonged and systematic efforts, 
rather than by sporadic cultures, the 
problems of biological relationships 
in this group of polymorphic fungi. 
During the year many life histories 
have been completed, and the list of 
species concerned is a very long one. 
The phenomena of sexuality among 
the Mucorales haye also continued to 
receive much attention, and experi- 
mental work is beginning to un- 
cover some fundamental facts in ref- 
erence to sex. Three types of my- 
celia are recognized, namely, male, 
female, and neutral, and the problem 
has been as to the differentiation of 
the spores that produce these mycelia. 
It is now discovered that the sexual 
differentiation exists in the nuclei, 
and since any spore of the mucors 
may contain several nuclei, these nu- 
clei may exist in three combinations: 
all male, all female, or a mixture. 

It is also of interest to note that 
free swimming gametes, as shown by 
their conjugation, have been observed 
in a fungus (Olpidium) parasitic on 
Vicia. This occurrence of an alga 
character in a parasitic fungus 
strengthens the belief that fungi are 
derived from algae. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND ECOLOGY 
B. M. Dueear 


Physiology.—The tendency to sub- 
ordinate the descriptive aspects of 
physiological work to more rigid in- 
quiries into the chemical and physical 
nature of life processes has been vig- 
orously sustained during the year. 


One striking evidence of this growing | 


tendency was the symposium on “Per- 
meability and Osmotic Pressure” ar- 
ranged by the Botanical Society of 
America for the meeting at Cleveland 
in January. A movement has been 
inaugurated and indorsed to estab- 
lish a section of physiology in the 
Botanical Society, and the plan was 


submitted for formal approval at the| 


Atlanta meeting in December. 
The closer relation of physiology to 


chemistry in recent years is responsi-| 
ble for the greater complexity which | 
is now recognized in regard to the, 


publication of physiological data. 
Chemical Abstracts and the Chem- 


isches Zentralblati are almost as es-| 


sential to the physiologist as the 
Botanisches Centralblatt. 

known American botanical 
report at present a relatively small 
part of the physiological investiga- 
tions. Noteworthy activity in the 
publication of physiological data is 


apparent at some of the larger agri-| 


cultural experiment stations, and sim- 
ilar physiological and ecological activ- 


ity is maintained in the bureaus of the} 
Ret 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
cently there has been established for 
the Department of Agriculture a 
monthly Journal of Research, to in- 
clude the scientific contributions from 
all bureaus. As would necessarily 
follow from the present tendencies in 
physiological research, the various 
American biochemical journals are 
gaining in importance to physiolo- 
gists. In this connection it is also 
noteworthy that of particular interest 
in Europe is the Biochemical Journal 
(London) under new auspices, the 
editorial staff including several in- 
vestigators already well known in the 
investigation of plant processes, nota- 
bly Arthur Harden, E. F. Armstrong, 
and V. H. Blackman. During the year 
there have appeared the first numbers 
of Physiological Researches, edited 
by B. E. Livingston, D. T. MacDougal, 


The well-| 


journals | 
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jand H. M. Richards, an opportune 
| periodical intended to be a series of 
| physiological papers appearing at ir- 
regular intervals. 

In continuation of their various 
studies on the water relations of 
plants, especially of dry-land plants, 
L. J. Briggs and H. L. Shantz have 
made an interesting contribution to 
the “Water Requirements of Plants” 
(Bur. of Plant Ind., Bulls. 284 and 
285). The experiments indicate that, 
on the basis of dry matter produced, 
the water required by different crop 
| plants from least to highest is as fol- 
lows: millet, sorghum, corn, sugar 
beets, potatoes, wheat, oats, sweet 
clover, rye, peas, and alfalfa. If the 
water used by wheat is taken as 100, 
then the requirement for alfalfa is 
211 and for millet 54, a remarkable 
difference. 

Kite has attacked the problem of 
the physical nature of protoplasm 
from a new angle (Am. Jour. of 
Physiol., XXXII, 146-164). The 
methods are essentially those of 
micro-dissection. Employing Barber’s 
(Kansas) triple movement holder for 


needles drawn to an end of extreme 
| fineness, he has studied particularly, 
in a variety of organisms, the vis- 
cosity of cytoplasm and nucleus, the 
nature of the vacuole, and certain dif- 
| fusion relations. He presents much 
evidence against the commonly ac- 
cepted diphasic nature of protoplasm. 


| Tension and Vital Phenomena” 
(Univ. of Toronto Studies, translated 
from Ergeb. der Physiol., XI) a clear 
and full discussion of his views rela- 
tive to the importance of surface ten- 
sion in the distribution of certain ma- 
terials in the organism. This is most 
| timely in view of Czapek’s recent 
work, Oberfiiichenspannung der Plas- 
mahaut, ete. (Jena, Gustav Fischer, 
1911). 

Among numerous other topies which 
have received considerable attention 
during the year and for which space 


fails for adequate mention, may be 


noted the following: the antagonistic 
action of various solutes (McCool, 
Hoyt, Hibbard, Hawkins); the phe- 
nomenon of wilting (Caldwell), and 
transpiration (Livingston, Lloyd, 
Reed, and Cooley); respiration, fer- 
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mentation, and metabolism (Hill, 
Knudson, Eckerson, Butler, Duggar) ; 
assimilation of molecular nitrogen 
(Goddard) and), the formation of 
nitrates (Lyon and Bizzell); growth 
phenomena (Conover, Knudson, 
Peirce); and toxicity (Knight and 
Crocker). 

A new book by W. F. Ganong, The 
Iiving Plant (Henry Holt & Co.), of- 
fers an interesting “description and 
interpretation” of the functions and 
structures of plants. This is a well 
sustained endeavor to popularize plant 
physiology, and the facts are well 
selected 
graphically treated. However, the at- 
titude that it is “scientifically cor- 
rect as well as practically convenient” 
to personify nature’ will not be shared 
by the majority of physiologists. 

Ecology.—In the field of vegeta- 
tional ecology the most distinctive 
contribution is that of B. M. Davis 
on “The General Characteristics of 
the Algal Vegetation of Buzzards’ Bay 
and Vineyard Sound in the Vicinity 
of Woods Hole” (Biolog. Survey of 
Woods Hole and Vicinity, Bur. Fish- 
eries 31, part 1). An important study 
in ecological development is W. S. 
Cooper’s “The Climax Forest of Isle 
Royal, Lake Superior, and its Devel- 
opment” (Bot. Gaz., LV, 1-44, 115- 
140, 189-235). Particularly interest- 
ing in the quantitative study of the 
soil environment is the memoir of G. 
J. Bouyoucus, “An Investigation of 
Soil Temperature and Some of the 
Most Important Factors Influencing 
It” (Mich. Agr. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bull. 
LT) 


TAXONOMY AND ECONOMIC 
BOTANY 


J. M. GREENMAN 


Seed Plants.—Of exceptional inter- 
est is Britton and Brown’s new edi- 
tion of the well-known work, I1lus- 
trated Flora of the Northern United 
States, Canada, and the British Pos- 
sessions, in which important changes 
have been made over the first edition, 
particularly in extension of ranges, 
the revision of certain groups, and in 
the number of species added. The in- 
tensive study of the local flora in dif- 
ferent parts of the northeastern and 
central states has been a marked fea- 


and understandingly and, 


ture during the year, as is exemplified 
by Fernald and Wiegand’s several 
papers concerning the flora of New 
England and the Maritime Provinces 
(Rhodora), Clements, Rosendahl, and 
Butters’ “Guide to the Spring Flow- 
ers of Minnesota, Field and Garden” 
(Geol. and Nat. Hist. Surv. Minn.), 
Small and Carter’s Flora of Lancaster 
County, Millspaugh’s “Living Flora of 
West Virginia?” (W. Va. Geol. Surv.), 
and Tidestrom’s “Notes on the Flora 
of Maryland and Virginia” (Rhodora). 
The flora of the south Atlantic and 
Gulf states has received somewhat 
less attention, but noteworthy publi- 
cations pertaining thereto are Small’a 
Flora of the Southeastern United 
States, second edition, and Flora of 
the Florida Keys and Flora of Miami 
by the same author. Wooten and 
Standley have issued a preliminary 
report preparatory to a flora of New 
Mexico (Contr. U. S. Nat. Herbd.). 
The work begun some time ago by 
Dr. Rydberg has been continued and 
important data are recorded under 
the title “Studies in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Flora” (Bull. Torr. Bot. Club); 
Nelson in an article on “Contribu- 
tions from the Rocky Mountain Her- 
barium XIII” (Bot. Gaz.), and Nelson 
and MacBride in a paper entitled 
“Western Plant Studies” (Bot. Gaz.) 
add several species new to science 
from the same general region. Heller 
has continued his studies on the far 
western flora, particularly Nevada 
and California (Muhlenbergia) ; Par- 
ish has published an important paper 
bearing the title “A Catalogue of the 


.| Plants Collected in the Salton Sink” 


(Carnegie Institution); and Piper 
has described several hitherto. unre- 
corded species from the Pacific Coast 
(Contr. U. S. Nat. Herb.). Active 
work has continued in the Philippines. 
Elmer has published additional parts 
of the Leaflets of Philippine Botany 
in which, through the codperation of 
specialists, many new species have 
been described. Scientifie contribu- 
tions have been made in the Hawaiian 
Islands, particularly by Forbes 
(Bern. Pau. Mus.) and by Rock 
(Board Agr. and Forestry, Div. For- 
estry, Bull., and Coll. Hawaii Pub. 
Bull.) . 

Substantial progress has been made 
in extending our knowledge of the 
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flora of Mexico, Central America, and 
the West Indies. Brandegee has con- 
tinued the study of collections made 
in Mexico by Dr. C. A. Purpus and 
published (Univ. Cal. Pub. Botany) 
several new species, the types of which 
are in the herbarium of the Univer- 
sity of California. Other papers per- 
taining mainly to the American sub- 
tropical flora are: “Diagnoses and 
Transfers among Spermatophytes,” by 
B. L. Robinson (Proce. Am. Acad.), 
“Diagnoses of New Species and Notes 
on other Spermatophytes, chiefly from 
Mexico and Central America,” by 
Greenman (Field Mus. Nat. Hist. Bot. 
Ser.), and “Undescribed Plants from 
Guatemala and other Central Amer- 
ican Republics,” by John Donnell 
Smith (Bot. Gaez.). 

Particular attention has been given 
to certain groups of seed-plants. Dr. 
Ezra Brainerd has continued his re- 
searches on the genus Viola, recording 
some of his results in Rhodora and 
in the Bulletin of the Torrey Botani- 
cal Club. Britton and Rose have pub- 
lished a paper on “The genus Hpiphyl- 
lum and its Allies,” and in the same 
volume (Contr. U. S. Nat. Herb.) 
these authors have issued the first 
of a series of articles entitled “Studies 
in the Cactaceae.”” Bartlett, under the 
title “Systematic Studies in Oenothe- 
ra” (Rhodora) adds to our knowledge 
of the genus; and a second paper, deal- 
ing with this family, under the head- 
ing “A Monograph of the Hauwyeae 
and Gongylocarpeae Tribes of the Ona- 
graceae,” by Smith and Rose (Contr. 
U. S. Nat. Herb.), is of especial mor- 
phological and taxonomic interest. 
Pennell has published (Bull. Torr. 
Bot. Club) the results of investiga- 
tions on certain Scrophulariaceous 
genera in the sub-tribe Agalinanae. 
Gleason supplements his recent mono- 
graph of Vernonia by a paper entitled 
“Studies on the West Indian Ver- 
monieae with one new species from 
Cuba” (Bull. Torr. Bot. Club). B. L. 
Robinson has continued his studies 
in the Bupatorieae and has published 
(Proc. Am. Acad.) «key to the genera 
of this tribe and revisions of Alomia, 
Ageratum and Owylobus. Blake 
(Proc. Am. Acad.) presents a “Redis- 
position of the Species heretofore re- 
ferred to Leptosyne and a Revision 
of Encelia and some related Genera”; 
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and Greenman in continuation of 
studies on the genus Senecio has pub- 
lished (Field Mus. Nat. Hist. Bot. 
Ser.) descriptions of several species 
new to science. 

Trees and Shrubs——Several impor- 
tant contributions to the taxonomic 
literature of ligneous plants have ap- 
peared during the year, among which 
may be noted particularly: Volume 
IV, part 3, of Sargent’s Trees and 
Shrubs, the present part being devoted 
mainly to hickories, oaks, and buck- 
eyes, and Volume I, part 4, of Plantae 
Wilsonianae (Arnold Arboretum Pub. 
4) under the same editorship; and 
Sudworth’s Forest Atlas: Geographic 
Distribution of North American 
Trees; Part I, Pines. 
most pleasing publications of the year 
in dendrology is The Indigenous Trees 
of the Hawaiian Islands, by Rock, 
containing descriptions and excellent 
photographic reproductions of native 
arboreous species, many of which are 
new to science. 

Ferns, Mosses and Liverworts.— 
The ferns and fern allies have re- 
ceived considerable attention. Aside 
from the several shorter articles in 
the Fern Bulletin and in the Bryolo- 
gist, the following citations are in- 
dicative of the progress made in the 
taxonomy of these groups; a continu- 
ation of Maxon’s “Studies of Tropical 
American Ferns” (Contr. U. 8. Nat. 
Herb.), W. J. Robinson’s “A Taxono- 
mie Study of the Pteridophytes of the 
Hawaiian Islands, III” (Bull. Torr. 
Bot. Club) and Blake’s “Forms of 
Ophioglossum vulgatum in eastern 
North America” (icnodora). The 
most noteworthy contribution of the 
year on mosses is the elaboration of 
several groups by A. L. Andrews, 
Mrs. E. G. Britton, J. T. Emerson and 
R. S. Williams for the North Amer- 
ican Flora. Evans has continued his 
investigations of the liverworts in 
“Notes on North American Hepaticae, 
IV” (Bryologist) and a “Revised List 
of New England Hepaticae” (Rho- 
dora). 

Fungi— Taxonomic literature of the 
year on this group of plants is rather 
voluminous, but it is confined largely 
to the well-known periodicals, such 
as Mycologia, the Phytopathologist, 
and Lloyd’s Mycological Notes, the 
contents of which indicate marked 
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activity and progress. Here should 
be mentioned an article of distinct 
taxonomic interest entitled “Can 
Fungi Living in Agricultural Soil As- 
similate Free Nitrogen?” by God- 
dard (Bot. Gaz.). Students of the 
lichens have published several impor- 
tant contributions, particularly with 
reference to the lichen flora of dif- 
ferent regions. ; 

Algae.—Systematic publications per- 
taining to the algae have not been 
numerous. Klugh has published 
(Rhodora) “Notes on the Algae of 
Georgian Bay,” and MecMurphy re- 
cords important data on “The Syn- 
chytria in the Vicinity of Stanford 
University” (Dudley Memorial Vol- 
ume). Gardner (Univ. Calif. Pub. 
Botany) has an article on “New Fuca- 
ceae,” and Smith (Bull. Torr. Bot. 
Club) describes a new four-celled 
Cenobia alga to which he gives the 
name Tetradesmus. 

Economic Botany.—Present contri- 
butions to our knowledge in this field 
of botany occur mostly in the form 
of comparatively short articles, and 
during the past year numerous origi- 
nal papers have appeared in the gov- 
ernment publications. Coville, after 
continued researches, has issued a 


paper on “Directions for Blueberry 
Culture” (Bur. of Plant Industry, Cir. 
122); and the same author has pub- 
lished a second pamphlet along similar 
lines entitled “The Agricultural Util- 
ization of Acid Lands by means of 
Acid-Tolerant Crops” (U. 8S. Dept. 
Agr., Bull. 6). Cook has written and 
published a short contribution on 
“Wild Wheat in Palestine” (Bur. Plant 
Industry, Bull, 274), and Montgomery 
contributes further information on 
wheat under the title “Experimenta- 
tion in Wheat Breeding” (ibid., 269). 
The culture, curing and marketing of 
tobacco has also received due notice, 
and investigations along these lines 
are recorded by Mathewson under the 
heading of “Tobacco Marketing in the 
United States” (ibid., 268). Of eco- 
nomic significance in a horticultural 
way may be cited Thompson’s paper 
on “Ornamental Cacti: Their Cul- 
ture and Decorative Value” (ibid., 
262). A further contribution to sci- 
ence and one which may lead to im- 
portant economic results is an inves- 
tigation by Swingle, published under 
the caption of “Citrus ichangensis, a 
Promising, Hardy New Species from 
Southwestern China and Siam” (Jour, 
Agr. Research). 


PALEONTOLOGY 


CHARLES R. 


Invertebrates.—The record of Amer- 
ican achievement in invertebrate pale- 
ontology is considerably less for the 
year 1913 than for either of the two 
preceding years. No extensive mem- 
oirs have appeared which are com- 
parable in magnitude and scope with 
Walcott’s Cambrian monograph and 
Clarke and Ruedemann’s Eurypterid 
volume, which were published in 1912. 
Not of inferior merit, however, though 
of more modest proportions and a 
restricted theme, is the monograph 
on Paleozoic Terrestrial Arachnida of 
North America, by Dr. A. Petrunke- 
vitch (Trans. Conn. Acad., XVIII). 
Noteworthy in the same connection 


1 Special acknowledgments are due to 
Drs. W. D. Matthew, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, 
and S. W. Williston, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, for information furnished by 
them on fossil mammals and reptiles. 


EASTMAN? 


are the discussion of Phenacolestes by 
P. P. Calvert, and various papers by 
H. F. Wickham and T. D. A. Cock- 
erell on Miocene insects of Colorado. 

The two Devonian volumes pub- 
lished by the Maryland Geological 
Survey rank as the foremost con- 
tributions of the year on faunal prov- 
inces. Dr. Walcott has continued his 
investigation of the Cambrian faunas 
of Alberta, and Prof. H. S. Williams 
has published monographic studies of 
the peculiar Silurian faunas of Maine 
and certain Devonian faunas (Tropi- 
doleptus zone) of New York state. 
Dr. Percy Raymond’s revision of the 
genus Bathyurus, and A. W. Slocum’s 
description of new trilobites from the 
Iowa Devonian, add to our knowledge 
of Paleozoic crustaceans. Abroad, no 
sensational discoveries have been made 
during the year, but much general 
activity has prevailed, and a new sci-° 
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entific serial has been inaugurated by 
the German Paleontological Society. 

Amphibians. —Our knowledge of 
land vertebrates of the Coal era and 
of the succeeding Permian period has 
been advancing rapidly. Important 
contributions by Williston, Case and 
Meh! in this country (Carnegie Inst. 
Wash. Pub., 181), and by Baron von 
Huene, Broili, Robert Broom and 
other foreign writers on Permian ver- 
tebrates of Texas and New Mexico, 
are based upon a series of remarkably 
well preserved skeletons which have 
been discovered during the last few 
years. Williston has made known 
(Jour. Geol., XXII, 6) the primitive 
structure of the stegocephalian mandi- 
ble and has shown the existence in it 
of a new element corresponding to 
the infradentary of crossopterygian 
fishes, JD. M.S. Watson has deseribed 
some of the Jarger amphibians of the 
English Coal Measures, and also, to- 
gether with Dr. Broom, has made bril- 
liant researches on Jand vertebrates 
of the Karoo beds (Permo-Triassic) 
of South Afriea, 

Reptiles.—The researches of Moodie 
on American Carboniferous reptiles, 
and of Thevenin upon those of France, 
have greatly extended our knowledge 
of these most ancient of land verte- 
brates. The new results that have 
been gained bid fair to revolutionize 
scientific theories regarding the evolu- 
tion and early history of the air- 
breathing tetrapods, to clear up the 
relations between primitive amphibi- 
ans and various reptilian orders, and 
to demonstrate the true source and 
earliest stages in the evolution of 
mammals. The splendid collections of 
Permian reptiles obtained a few years 
ago by Professor Amalitzky along the 
banks of the Dwina River near War- 
saw, now being prepared and studied 
at the St. Petersburg museum, may 
also be expected to throw much light 
upon the solution of these problems, 

The marine. reptiles of the Oxford 
Clay (Upper Jurassic) are described 
by Dr. Andrews in two quarto vyol- 
umes issued by the British Museum, 
These studies, based upon a series 
of well preserved skeletons, add large- 
ly to the known anatomy and relation- 
ships of the plesiosaurs, ichthyosaurs, 
and sea-crocodiles of that period. The 
skull structure of ichthyosaurs has 


been made the subject of renewed in- 
vestigation by Von. Huene and Fraas, 
and the latter has deseribed a new 
marine turtle from the Trias of Ger- 
many, the second known example from 
that formation. Flying reptiles have 
continued to receive attention. Broili 
describes a species of Pterodactylus, 
and an important paper by Hooley 
deala with the structure of Desmato- 
don, a Huropean genus hitherto very 
imperfectly known. 

Dinosaurs.—A fine series of skele- 
tons of the primitive and imperfectly 
known dinosaurs of the Trias has 
recently been discovered at Halber- 
stadt in Thuringia by Dr. Otto Jaekel, 
of Greifswald. The Berlin Museum 
continues its work upon the great 
dinosaur fauna, mostly of Lower Cre- 
taceous age, that has been found in 
German East Africa, Excavations 
here have been conducted upon a much 
larger scale than any similar work 
in this country, with the result that 
over 50 skeletons were obtained, some 
of them of gigantic size, and exceed- 
ing anything hitherto known. The 


| exact relations of the African to the 


better known Kuropean and American 
dinosaurs cannot be determined until 
after «a more complete preparation 
and study of the material. Only a 
brief summary of the results of the 
expedition has as yet been published. 

Recent explorations in Alberta by 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory and the Canadian Geological Sur- 
vey have resulted in much new in- 
formation regarding Upper Cretaceous 
dinosaurs, Two Fichly fossiliferous 
horizons, the Edmonton and Belly 
River, have yielded a large series of 
skulla and skeletons of a great vari- 
ety of these animals pertaining to the 
horned, duck-billed, armored and ear- 
niverous types, but most of them new 
to ecience or represented heretofore 
only by fragments. 

Krom these strata Mr, Barnum 
Brown (Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
XXXII, 1913) has deseribed several 
new genera and species of reptiles. 


|The more important of these are: a 


new genus of duck-billed dinosaur 


having a high erest on the back of — 


the skull, Saurolophus; another new 


genus of the Trachodontidae, Mypaero- — 


sourus, in which the spines of the dor-~ 
sal vertebrae are seven times the 
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height of their respective centra; a 
new genus of plesiosaurs, Lewrospon- 
dylus, in which the vertebrae are very 
short and flat. ‘This last is an espe- 
cially interesting discovery, as’ it is 
the latest in point of geologic time of 
any plesiosaur. It was found in the 
Edmonton formation, which is slightly 
older than the Lance. 

In this region, as in German. East 
Africa, there appears to be a succession 
of distinct reptilian faunas, marked 
changes having taken place as time 
passed. The great diversity and large 
proportion of new types among these 
dinosaur faunas suggests that these 
bizarre and oftentimes gigantic crea- 
tures were no less abundant, no less 
varied in appearance and habits, dur- 
ing the Age of Reptiles, then were the 
mammalian quadrupeds of later times. 

The Carnegie Museum continues the 
difficult task of excavation that was 
begun a number of years ago, under 
the direction of Earl Douglass, in the 
Morrison beds near Vernal, Utah. 
During the year remains of 10 or 
more large dinosaurs belonging to sev- 
eral genera haye been removed from 
the quarry and shipped to Pittsburgh. 
A specimen of Brontosaurus is re- 
markable in haying the tail, or 
“whiplash,” consisting of over 80 ver- 
tebre, preserved im toto; and in a 
beautifully preserved skull of Diplo- 
docus the orbit shows a ring of 
sclerotic plates. The containing rock 
is sandstone of fluviatile origin, hence 
the presence of so many complete skel- 
etons would imply that the floating 
animal careasses had become stranded 
in shallow portions of the river, per- 
haps in the region of its delta. 

Mammals.—A field party of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, under Walter Granger, made 
large collections during the summer 
of the little known Paleocene mam- 
malian faunas from the Puereo and 
Torrejon formations of New Mexico. 
An interesting discovery was that of 
a fairly complete skeleton of Zcto- 
conus, and a number of skulls ancient 
skeletal portions of equally ancient 
and rare creatures. In the opinion of 
Dr. Matthew the discoveries tend to 
confirm the view that these Paleocene 
mammals were collateral but not di- 
rect ancestors of the later Tertiary 
quadrupeds; that the direct ancestors 
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were evolved in some other continent, 
probably in Asia, and reached North 
America by migration across what is 
now Behring Strait. Diligent search 
failed to show a trace of dinosaurs 
in the Puerco, the oldest of these 
Tertiary beds, although they are pres- 
ent in the immediately underlying 
formation. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the order became extinct 
during the interval, thus confirming 
an opinion that has been widely, but 
not universally entertained by paleon- 
tologists. 

Another party sent out by the 
American Museum has secured from 
the great fossil quarry at Agate 
Springs, Neb., first opened up by the 
Carnegie Museum, a series of com- 
plete skeletons of Moropus, a gigantic 
extinct beast belonging to the group 
of Chalicotheres, distinctly related to 
the rhinoceros, but with long neck 
and small head, and provided with 
large claws on its feet instead of 
hoofs. The recognition by Professor 
Osborn of a new genus of Chalico- 
theres, named by him Homeropus, 
from the Eocene of Wyoming, is of 
interest for recording the early ap- 
pearance of this strangely aberrant 
group in the western hemisphere. A 
new species of Moropus from the Mid- 
dle Miocene of Nebraska has recently 
been made known by O. A. Peterson, 
and a joint memoir on Old and New 
World Chalicotheres by the same 
writer and Dr. W. J. Holland is now 
in course of publication. 

The University of Nebraska has 
recently made some very rich finds of 
later Tertiary mammals, among which 
are included complete skulls and skele- 
tons of some remarkable types of pro- 
boscidians. Without question the as- 
phalt deposits at Rancho-la-Brea near 
Los Angeles constitute the most ex- 
tensive repository of fossil mammals 
in the world. First exploited by the 
University of California, the work of 
excavation has been continued during 
the year under the direction of Dr. 
Merriam with signal success. From 
these marvellous deposits have been 
obtained hundreds of skulls and liter- 
ally tens of thousands of bones of 
fossil mammals and birds, represent- 
ing the larger quadrupeds of Pleisto- 
cene times in California, and pecu- 
liarly rich in the great carnivora 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 


GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy 


The Antiquity of Man—The most 
important single event making for 
progress in anthropology and ethnol- 
ogy during the year 1913 was the dis- 
covery in a gravel bed of the Ouse 
Valley, at Piltdown Common, Fletch- 
ing, Sussex, England, of human re- 
mains associated with an ancient 
fauna, and of flint implements, usu- 
ally referred to as eolithic and early 
Chellean. The discovery, which was 
made by Charles Dawson, was official- 
ly reported at a meeting of the Geo- 
logical Society on Dec. 18, 1912, and 
the account published in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Geographical Society 
for March, 1913. The gravel bed at 
Piltdown is 80 ft. above and a mile 
remoyed from the present bed of the 
Ouse. The physiographic features of 
this region have not changed percep- 
tibly since Roman times. The rela- 
tion, therefore, of the present river 
bed to that which existed when the 
Piltdown gravels were formed indicate 
for the latter a great antiquity. The 
relics found in the gravel are at least 
as old as the bed itself; some, or even 
all, of them may be older. 

All the bones, human as well as 
animal, are mineralized and stained 
to a ruddy-brown color, as are the 
sands and chipped flints among which 
they were found. The fragments show- 
ing most wear from transport are the 
remains of Mastodon and Stegodon, 
both typically Pliocene forms. These 
and some of the eoliths are evidently 
derived from an older deposit. The 
teeth of Hippopotamus and other 
mammalian fragments are in about 
the same condition of wear as are the 
human bones. The hippopotamus 
might be either upper Pliocene or 


Pleistocene. The gravel bed is prob- 
ably early Pleistocene and the human 
remains are. presumably of the same 
age, since the skull and mandible 
would not have remained in such 
close association had they been trans- 
ported far from their original place 
of deposition. The fragments com- 
prise portions of the occipital, left 
frontal and left temporal, and right 
mandibular ramus with first and 
second molars in situ. The cranial 
wall is remarkable for its thickness. 

Dr. A. Smith Woodward of the Nat- 
ural History Museum, South Ken- 
sington, has made a restoration of the 
skull, the correctness of which has 
been challenged by Prof. Arthur 
Keith of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. The difference of opinion 
hinges largely on the estimated cra- 
nial capacity and conformation. Dr. 
Woodward has recently altered his 
reconstruction somewhat by a “slight 
widening of the back of the parietal 
region.” The capacity is thus in- 
creased a little over his original es- 
timate of 1,070 cu. em., a figure which 
is not much above the minimum in 
modern man. Prof. G. Elliot Smith, 
a great authority on the human brain, 
accepts the modified Woodward res- 
toration, declaring that the Piltdown 
skull affords evidence of a hitherto 
unknown group of the Hominidae, so 
fundamentally distinct from all other 
fossil human remains as to justify 
the name Hoanthropus dawsoni, given 
to the Piltdown man by Dr. Wood- 
ward. Certain features are particu- 
larly ape-like; others bear a closer re- 
semblance to modern man than can be 
found in the much later Neandertal 
race, While the cranium is not unlike 
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that of the young chimpanzee, the 
lower jaw is even more ape-like. Pro- 
fessor Smith finds in this no incon- 
gruity; the development of the brain, 
as well as articulate speech, would 
logically precede the refinement of the 
features. The views held by Wood- 
ward and Elliot Smith would seem to 
be confirmed by the discovery on Aug. 
30 of a canine tooth that obviously 
belongs to the half of the lower jaw 
originally discovered. This tooth is 
said to correspond to the lower canine 
of an ape in shape as well as in its 
mode of wearing on the upper canine. 
It differs from the canine of Dr. Wood- 
ward’s published restoration only in 
being slightly smaller, more pointed, 
and a little more upright in the 
mouth. 

Professor Keith is not satisfied even 
with Woodward’s modified restoration 
and has made one that gives for Hoan- 
thropus a cranial capacity of 1,500 
cub. cm, The average cranial ecapac- 
ity for modern European males is 
1,506 cu. em. The Piltdown skull, 
therefore, if male would have a ca- 
pacity somewhat less, and if female 
considerably greater than in modern 
man. Keith sees in Piltdown eon- 
firmation of his previously expressed 
view that the modern type of man was 
coexistent with the Neandertal type 
and is of great antiquity. Dr. R. 
Anthony of Paris, an expert of inter- 
national repute, is inclined to side 
with Professor Keith in regard to the 
capacity of the Piltdown skull, at the 
same time recognizing in the Pilt- 
down skull a remarkable ensemble of 
primitive characters. If Keith and 
Anthony are correct in their inter- 
pretation of cranial capacity, the ques- 
tion is once more raised as to whether 
skull and lower jaw belong to the 
same individual. If they do not, the 
name should be changed to Homo danw- 
soni; if they do, the term Hoanthro- 
pus is fully warranted, and in any 
event would apply to the lower jaw, 
which if separated from the cranium 
must have a name of its own. The 
prime fact, however, is not the dis- 
agreement among doctors, but that 
remains of the man of the dawn has 
been found; and not this alone, the 
remaiis have been found in associa- 
tion with a fossil fauna and a rude 
flint industry. 


The Piltdown discovery serves to 
bring into relief the latest researches 
of Commont in the valley terraces of 
the river Somme in northern France. 
According to Commont (Congrés int. 
d’anthrop. et d’arch. préhist., Genéve, 
1913), the recent loess with Mous- 
terian and later industries at Amiens 
is to be correlated with the Wiirm 
| glacial epoch and succeeding stages. 
| The Acheulian culture of the ancient 
| loess belongs to the last interglacial 
(Riss-Wiirm) epoch, and the pre- 
Chellean industry to the Mindel-Riss 
interglacial epoch, that is to say, the © 
epoch in which it is generally agreed 
the man of Heidelberg lived. 

Two papers bearing on man’s eyolu- 
tion from the anthropoids were read 
at the Birmingham meeting (1913) 
of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. The authors, 
Prof. Carveth Read and Dr. Harry 
Campbell, both give special promi- 
nence to the abandonment of an ar- 
boreal for a terrestrial life and to a 
liking for anima] food as determining 
factors in human evolution. Man’s 
differentiation from an ape-like pro- 
genitor has been essentially a mental 
evolution. But advance in intelli- 
gence in order to be effective must 
have for stepping stones an appropri- 
ate physical medium. Only a being 
possessed of prehensile hands, capa- 
ble of serving the mind’s behests, could 
evolve into man. He alone could be- 
come a: user and inventor of tools and 
weapons. The first employment of 
these was by the few, but it “created 
a new standard of mental fitness, and 
compelled a leveling up of the entire 
species to that standard.” Polygamy 
served at least one good purpose in 
that the male who combined a 
physique with high mental] endowment 
became the tribal leader, secured the 
largest number of wives, and thus 
left the maximum number of offspring 
to transmit his excellence. The evo- 
lution of motherhood and the restric- 
tions and obligations of communal 
life have had much to do with the 
moral evolution of the human mind. 

America.——In New World anthro- 
pology no one event of the year over- 
shadows all others. Yet the student 
in almost any special] field will find 
something new and of real merit in 
the year’s output, the volume and 
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nature of which are such as to defy 
comprehensive and popular treatment. 
The most useful single work of the 
year is the Handbook of American In- 
dians North of Mewico, a publication 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
ordered reprinted by resolution of 
Congress. Curiously enough the only 
general work covering the western 
hemisphere as a whole is by a French 
man, H. Beuchat, whose Manuel d’ar- 
chéologie américaine was published in 
1912 by Picard of Paris. Works of 
this kind can have a firm basis only 
in the reports of original investiga- 
tions; the Manuel brings out in bold 
relief the present inadequacy of foun- 
dation materials. M. Beuchat has 
gone as one of the archeologists on 
the Stefansson Expedition into the 
unexplored territory north of the 
Canadian mainland. As this expedi- 
tion is generously subsidized by the 
Canadian Government, and its equip- 
ment for anthropological research is 
ample, its return some three years 
hence is awaited with unusual ex- 
pectancy. 
Canada.—Ethnological and archeo- 
logical explorations directed by Dr. 
E. Sapir and Harlan I. Smith are 
being carried on in various parts of 
Canada. They include a study of the 
social organization and material cul- 
_ ture of the Iroquois, and ethnologi- 
cal and linguistic research among the 
Malecite and Miemac Indians of New 
Brunswick, as well as among the 
Athabascan tribes of the Mackenzie 
Valley. Mr. Smith inspected earth 
works in the vicinity of St. Thomas, 
Ont., and has recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Dominion park for the 
preservation of one of these, the most 
perfect earth work remaining in Can- 
ada east of the Rocky Mountains, as 
far as is at present known. Remains 
of ancient semi-subterranean house 
sites have been discovered near Banff, 
Alberta, and have been set aside as 
national monuments by the Parks 
Branch of the Dominion Government. 
The remains at Banff mark the east- 
ern limit of this type of semi-subter- 
ranean house. Important results were 
obtained through the exploration of 
mounds in Manitoba and of shell 
heaps along the Canadian east coast. 
Extensive anthropological exhibits 
consisting of a synoptic series illus- 


trating the archeology of Canada, 
also ethnological series illustrating 
the life of the west coast tribes, Es- 
kimo, and certain eastern woodland 
tribes have been thrown open to the 
public in the Victoria Memorial Mu- 
seum, Ottawa. 

California——The Department of An- 
thropology of the University of Cali- 
fornia, under the direction of Profes- 
sor Kroeber, has undertaken a study 
of the average physical content of 
shell mounds in the San Francisco 
Bay region, with a view to determin- 
ing the changes in Molluscan fauna, 
and with the ultimate purpose of se- 
curing additional information on the 
age of these remains. 

Surveying and exploration of the 
mounds in this district have, been tem- 
porarily brought to a close after 12 
years’ work, sufficient data and col- 
lections being now available for a 
preliminary formulation of the know]l- 
edge gained. Explorations of the shell 
mounds on Humboldt and San Diego 
bays in the extreme north and south 
of the state have been begun, as the 
first step in an extension of this line 
of work from the immediate vicinity 
of the University to cover systemati- 
eally the whole of California. 

A more exact comparison of the 
words and structure of all the lan- 
guages of California has revealed many 
far-reaching similarities, in part en- 
tirely unsuspected, and reduces by 
one-half the number of distinct lan- 
guage stocks or families in the Cali- 
fornia region, hitherto regarded as one 
of the most diversified in the world. 
A preliminary announcement on this 
matter appeared in Science of Feb. 7, 
1913, and a somewhat enlarged stdte- 
ment is to be found in the American 
Anthropologist for July-September, 
1913. 

West Coast.—The ninth volume of 
The North American Indian by Ed- 
ward S. Curtis (Norwood, Mass., 
Plimpton Press, 1913) is largely de- 
voted to the Salishan tribes of the 
Coast, more than a score of these 
being described with special refer- 
ence to their culture and mythology. 
The Chimakum, Quilliute and Willapa 
are treated in like manner, although 
more briefly. Following these is an 
appendix with tribal summary, songs, 
and vocabularies. 
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Southwest.—This favored 
comes annually to the fore. The open- 
ing of the Southwest Indian Hall at 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, was the occasion for 
the appearance of Indians of the 
Southwest, by Dr. P. E. Goddard. This 
little volume is No. 2 of the Museum’s 
Handbook Series. Its three chapters 
deal with the ancient peoples, modern 
Pueblos, and the nomadic peoples re- 
spectively. The text is supplemented 
by a map, numerous illustrations, 
anda bibliography, thus making the 
work a guide not only to the Museum 
visitor, but also to those who are less 
fortunate. Dr. Spinden has resumed 
his researches into the ceremonial ac- 
tivities of the Rio Grande Pueblos and 
Mr. Nelson has completed an arche- 
ological reconnaissance of the same 
region, in both instances under the 
auspices of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Casa Grande, as the name suggests, 
is one of the most notable ruins of 
the Southwest. These ruins have re- 
cently been excavated and repaired by 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Congress hav- 
ing placed with the Smithsonian In- 
stitution funds for that purpose. The 
report of Dr. Fewkes is the principal 
paper in the Twenty-eighth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (Washington, 1912), which 
contains likewise a second paper by 
Dr. Fewkes, also on the Southwest, 
“Antiquities of the Upper Verde River 
and Walnut Creek Valleys, Arizona.” 
The author concludes that the culture 
of these two valleys points to a seden- 
tary rather than a nomadic people, 
and to a connection with both the 
Pueblos and the inhabitants of the 
Colorado Valley. The kinship with 
the ancient inhabitants of the Gila 
and Salt River valleys is still more 
apparent. 

The Southwest is also the scene of 
investigations carried on jointly by 
the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and the School of American Arche- 
ology. Some of the results have ap- 
peared as Bulletin 54 of the Bureau 
(1913), “The Physiography of the Rio 
Grande Valley, New Mexico, in Rela- 
tion to Pueblo Culture,” by E. L. 
Hewett, J. Henderson, and W. W. 
Robbins. The various lines of evi- 
dence point to progressive desicca- 


region | 


tion of the region since the beginning 
of the pueblo and cliff-dwelling period, 
although it is admitted that the de- 
crease in population may possibly be 
ascribed to other causes. 

Meanwhile the linguistics of the 
Southwest have by no means been 
overlooked. The Franciscan fathers 
have issued from their Press at St. 
Michaels, Ariz., A Vocabulary of the 
Navaho Language in two volumes. 
This work is supplemental to the 
Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho 


Language which appeared in 1910; _ 


it represents a labor of some ten years 
and is especially rich in mythologi- 
eal information, including names of 
ceremonies, mythological beings, cere- 
monial objects, and the like. The 
names of 67 different Navaho clans 
are given. There is disappointment 
very well expressed in a review by 
J. P. Harrington that nothing new 
was said concerning the origin of the 
name “Navaho.” Harrington believes 
with Dr. Hewett that the name found 
ts way into the Spanish language from 
the Tewa spoken about Santa Fé, N. 
M., in which Navahw means “culti- 
vated canyons” (nava, cultivated 
field, hw’w, canyon). 

Plains Tribes——Under the patronage 
of George G. Heye the University Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, has had an expe- 
dition among the Oto Indians. Three 
members of the staff of the American 
Museum of Natural History have con- 
tinued their researches in the Plains 
area. Drs. Wissler and Lowie studied 
the ceremonial organizations and so- 
cial life. Mr. Skinner visited the 
Plains-Cree and the Plains-Ojibway, 
an interesting tribe of transitional 
culture. From the Menominee of Wis- 
eonsin Mr. Skinner obtained data on 
the celebrated Midewiwin ceremony of 
this tribe. 

Algonquian Tribes——Truman Mich- 


elson’s “Preliminary Report on the ~ 


Linguistic Classification of Algonquian 
Tribes” appeared in 1912 as one of 
the papers in the Twenty-eighth An- 
nual Report of the Bureau of Ameri- 
ean Ethnology. The author finds that 
Algonquian tribes linguistically fall in- 
to four major divisions, Blackfoot, 
Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Eastern-Cen- 
tral; the latter is divisible into two 
subtypes, Central and Eastern. The 
Eastern subtype may perhaps be di- 
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vided into two groups, Micmac and 
Abnaki. The Central subtype is com- 
posed of a number of linguistic clus- 
ters: Cree-Montagnais, Menominee, 
Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, and Shawnee; 
Ojibwa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, Algon- 
kin, and Peoria; Delaware and Natie. 
The Blackfoot type bears evident signs 
of contact with the Sauk, Fox, and 
Kickapoo of the Central subtype and 
with Eastern Algonquian. Cheyenne 
affinities are with the Ojibwa of the 
Central Algonquian, while the linguis- 
tic affinities of the Arapaho have not 
as yet been determined. A map show- 
ing the distribution and interrelation 
of the Algonquian dialects by J. R. 
Swanton and the author accompanies 
Dr. Michelson’s paper. Members of 
the Bureau staff have also obtained a 
large amount of additional material 
concerning the myths and legends of 
the Algonquian tribes. 

Maine.—The Department of Arche- 
ology at Andover has continued its 
survey of Maine, locating some hun- 
dred or more shell heaps and village 
sites. Forty-eight shell heaps were 
found within a radius of ten miles of 
Bar Harbor. Several of these were 
examined and yielded some hundreds 
of bone and stone implements. Most 
of the coast from Blue Hill to Bar 
Harbor was explored and cemeteries 
were located at Blue Hill and Sulli- 
van Falls; from these about 100 
stone objects were taken. At Boyn- 
ton’s Point in the town of La Moine 
a shell heap of great size was partial- 
ly excavated, and about 300 articles 
in bone and stone were taken out of 
the trenches. The harpoons collected 
by the expedition number more than 
40 and represent several methods of 
hafting and barbing. 

Lower Mississippi Valley.—Clarence 
B. Moore has continued his archeo- 
logical survey of the South, results of 
which are embodied in his report on 
“Some Aboriginal Sites in Louisiana 
and Arkansas” (Jour. Acad. of Nat. 
Sci. of Phila., 1913). The regions se- 
lected proved on the whole to be rather 
unproductive, and yet their investiga- 
tion was necessary on account of their 
geographic relation to Mr. Moore’s 
earlier work. The rare and charac- 
teristic specimens found are admirably 
reproduced in the report, many of 
them in color. 


Mexico.—The International School 
of American Archeology and Ethnol- 
ogy, under the direction of Prof, Jorge 
Engerrand, has continued the study 
of the succession of civilizations in 
the Valley of Mexico and made re- 
searches into the ethnology, folklore, 
and linguistics of the State of Oaxaca 
as well as those relative to the Tepe- 
canos. In the Valley of Mexico, exca- 
vations were made at Santa Lucia and 
Azeapotzaleco. Sefior Gamio, in charge 
of the work, also explored a small 
artificial mound near Santa Lucia, 
where he found two admirable exam- 
ples of a deity, probably Tonantzin. In 
order to verify the analogy supposed 
to exist between the cultural types of 
Michoacan Colima, Jalisco Tepic, and 
the hill civilization in the Valley, a 
number of excavations were made in 
the State of Colima. From these Dr. 
Engerrand is able to confirm a com- 
plete analogy between the Colima 
types and the most ancient known in 
the Valley. The exploration seems to 
demonstrate that in Colima there is 
but one civilization, while in the Val- 
ley there were at least three. The en- 
tire collection of Mexican archeology 
excavated by the School in 1912 under 
the direction of Professor Boas has 
been purchased by the University Mu- 
seum in Philadelphia. 

The linguistic, ethnological, and 
folklore studies in Oaxaca were richly 
rewarded, as were also those among 
the Tepecanos of the Bolanos River 
(Jalisco). Dr. Radin found the 
Huave, an isolated language of Oax- 
aca, to be related to the Mixe. Mr. 
Mason’s observations among the lat- 
ter, like those of Professor Boas, dem- 
onstrate that the folk tales \of the 
Indians are in a large measure of 
European origin, introduced after the 
conquest and modified by local influ- 
ences. 

Maya Culture—Two notable books 
on Maya culture have appeared dur- 
ing 1913. Dr. Herbert J. Spinden’s 
A Study of Maya Art, its Subject 
Matter and Historical Development 
forms Volume VI of the Memoirs of 
the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University. The author’s most note- 
worthy contributions are to chrono- 
logical sequence; his analysis of the 
designs and the principles of Maya 
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architecture also deserve more than 
passing notice. The theory of an Old 
World origin for New World civiliza- 
tion is characterized as wild specula- 
tion. While future studies may trace 
it in its humble beginnings to the 
coast of Vera Cruz, in “all essential 
end characteristic features it has de- 
veloped on its own ground.” From the 
accounts of the earliest European ob- 
servers it appears that the golden age 
of Maya civilization long antedated 
the coming of the Europeans. On the 
other hand, the religious ideas em- 
bodied in the ancient culture and 
the art of writing and recording time 
still survived. 

Motives derived from the serpent 
strike the dominant note in Maya 
art, which is also tinged by the 
somber death symbols, as seen in the 
codices, sculptures, and even in ar- 
chitectural embellishment. Human 
sacrifice was not so appalling as 
among the Mexicans; nevertheless 
there is undeniable evidence of its 
existence. As for astronomical signs, 
the sun, moon, the important planets, 
and the more conspicuous constella- 
tions were represented. The sun sym- 
bol (normal kin sign) occurs fre- 
quently; the moon sign occurs in the 
codices on terms of apparent equality 
with the kin sign. 

Maya architecture is characterized 
by an elaborate grouping of the city 
as a whole, as seen to good advantage 
at Copan, a massive platform mound, 
with terraces and sunken courts; ris- 
ing from the level of the platform 
mound are small pyramids erowned 
with temples, a principal mound over- 
looking a large plaza in which are set 
up stele. As a rulé Maya cities are 
built upon level ground; but in some 
cases, as at Palenque, the assemblage 
of the city is modified by an accentu- 
ated topography. The buildings seem 
to have been largely of a religious 
nature. The dwellings of the common 
people were probably similar to the 
huts still in use among the natives of 
Yueatan. In fact such huts are seen 
in fresco at Chichen Itza. Between 
temple and palace there is no distinct 
line of demarcation. As regards ele- 
vation plans, one room was seldom 
placed directly over another, owing 
to the cumbersome ‘method of con- 
struction. The ordinary wall con- 


struction is not true masonry, but a 
rough conerete faced with stone. 
Building stones were seldom cemented 
together, but mortar was extensively 
used for floors and as a thin covering 
on walls. 

There have been numerous attempts 
to correlate Christian and Maya 
chronology. These have been for the 
most part based on the Books of 
Chilam Balam. The author’s con- 
cordance, which is presented in the 
form of a table, may be_ briefly 
summed up as follows: Prehistoric 
period, 235 B. C. to 160 A. D.; archaic 
period, 160 A.D. to 455 A.D.; great 
period, 455 A. D. to 600 A. D.; transi- 
tion period, 600 A. D. to 960 A. D.; 
league period, 960 A. D. to 1195 A. 
D.; Nahua period, 1195 A. D. to 
1442 A. D.; modern period, since 1442 
A. D. 

The relation of Maya to neighboring 
cultures receives interesting treat- 
ment. That an elaborate calendar — 
system “was used with comparatively 
little change from the Tarascans and 
Otomies on the north to the tribes of 
Nicaragua on the south” points con- 
clusively to ethnic affiliations through- 
out the region. This calendar, how- 
ever, was invented and largely per- 
fected by the Maya. Gadow points out 
that five of the animals represented as 
day signs in the. Aztee calendar do 
not occur on the highlands of Mexico; 
it is, therefore, reasonable to suppose 
that the calendar did not originate in 
that region. On the other hand, all 
ofthe animals connected with the 
calendar are common to the Maya 
country. 

As for cultural connections outside 
of Mexico, the argument centers prin- 
cipally around pyramids and_ other 
features of material culture, religious 
ideas associated with the serpent, and 
similarities in symbolism and art. In 
the New World are three large but 
widely separated areas where pyra- 
mids are found, western Peru and 
Ecuador, Central America and Mex- 
ico, and the Mississippi Valley and 
the southeastern part of the United 
States; but there is little to suggest 
interrelation. Of the various types of 
mounds in the Mississippi Valley the 
pyramid is the only one that. offers 
points of resemblance, but points 
equally striking are offered by the 
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great structure at Moche, Peru, or 
even by the ruins at Tello, Chaldea. 
Central American and Mexican influ- 
ence has likewisé been invoked to ac- 
count for the symbolism on the shell 
gorgets and copper plates from the 
Mississippi Valley; the author would 
account for them in other ways, 
believing as he does that there are 
“no trustworthy evidences of .trade 
relations between the Mexicans and 
Moundbuilders, nor is there any sure 
indication of fundamental unity of 
culture at any time in the distant 
past.” 

On the death of Prof. Daniel Brin- 
ton in 1898, the University of Penn- 
sylvania came into possession of all 


his books and manuscript, the latter. 


including copies of manuscripts writ- 
ten in the Maya language in the ear- 
lier centuries succeeding the conquest 
of Mexico and Central America. These 
copies had been made by Dr. Hermann 
Berendt, after whose death they passed 
into Dr. Brinton’s hands, and formed 
the basis for his Maya Chronicles, pub- 
lished in 1882. In order to place the 
whole of this body of material at the 
disposal of Maya scholars, the Museum 
authorities recently decided to publish 
all the manuscripts. The one chosen 
for the initial volume is the Book 
of Chilam Balam of Chumayel. The 
designation Chilam Balam is sim- 
ply the title of a class of priests, and 
Chumayel is the name of the village 
in Yueatan where this particular 
book was found. It was compiled in 
the year 1782 by José Hoil, a Maya 
Indian, and consists of abstracts of 
various topics selected by the com- 
piler. Berendt’s copy, now owned by 
the University Museum, was made in 
1868, when certain parts of the text 
were more perfect than at present, a 
circumstance giving added value to 
the copy. The present publication is 
not from Berendt’s copy, but is a 
facsimile of MHoil’s compilation at 
Merida. 

South America—In Aborigines of 
South America, the unfinished work 
of Col. George Earl Church (edited by 
Sir Clements R. Markham, London, 
1912), the student may find a work 
of distinct ethnologie value. Colonel 
Church believed the original home of 
the Caribs to have been in Paraguay, 
whence they spread over a large por- 


tion of South America and even found 
their way to the West Indies. 

Peru.—For a popular account of the 
Peruvian Expedition of 1912 under 
the auspices of Yale University and 
the National Geographic Society, di- 
rected by Prof. Hiram Bingham, the 
reader is referred to Professor Bing- 
ham’s paper “Im the Wonderland of 
Peru” (Nat. Geogr. Mag., XXIV, 
April, 1913, pp. 387-573). The chief 
work was the uncovering of Machu 
Picchu, which had been discovered by 
Professor Bingham on a previous ex- 
pedition (1911). Machu Picchu is 
a wonderful city of white granite 
perched upon a mountain top. A 
striking feature is its row of three 
large windows that command a mag- 
nificent prospect. For this reason the 
author believes Machu Picchu to be 
the legendary “Tamputocco,” the hill 
with three openings or windows, 
whence came the three tribes that 
eventually settled at Ouzco and 
founded the Inca empire. 

Moche.—In the Trujillo Valley are 
two well-known ruins, Chanchan and 
Moche. In the graves of Chanchan 
black vessels form the principal ce- 
ramic type. Moche is, on the other 
hand, noted for its polychrome ware. 
The results of Dr. Max Uhle’s inves- 
tigations at Moche are given in the 
Journal de la Société des América- 
mistes de Paris (N. S., X, 1913). Uhle 
concludes that both the Huaca de la 
Luna and the Huaca del Sol at Moche 
belong to the polychrome ceramic pe- 
riod which is wholly anterior to the 
period of Tiahuanaco. Both the monu- 
ments, first the Huaca de la Luna and 
afterward the Huaca del Sol, had 
fallen into disuse before the Chimu 
period with its well-known black pot- 
tery, and likewise before the period 
of the Incas. 

Tiahuanaco.—F xcavations conducted 
by Dr. Otto Buchtien, director of the 
National Museum of Bolivia, have 
been particularly fruitful. He began 
in the neighborhood of the present 
cemetery, and at a depth of from 
one to three metres found quantities 
of pre-Inca pottery, of which many 
articles were in a perfect state of 
preservation. Among the vases worthy 
of special mention are cups of classic 
form on which the colors have re- 
tained their pristine brilliancy. The 
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diversity of ideographie or picto- 
graphic signs on these vases calls for 
special study, as do those on the 
numerous broken flagstones. Among 
the small objects is a human figurine 
in silver which apparently illustrates 
the style of clothing worn during that 
epoch. Human crania, showing va- 
rious forms of artificial deformation, 
were gathered. 

Julius Nestler contributes an im- 
portant paper on Tiahuanaco (Mitt. 
d. k. k. Geogr. Ges. in Wien, LVI, 
1913), based on his recent investiga- 
tions. He has discovered a fragment 
of a second great gateway sculptured 
in a manner similar to that of the 
“sun-door.” the latter conceded to be 
one of the most remarkable ancient 
monuments in all South America. 
These discoveries are particularly 
timely in view of the forthcoming 
nineteenth International Congress of 
Americanists, which will hold a ses- 
sion at La Paz, Bolivia, to follow the 
principal session, which will be held 
Oct. 5-10, 1914, in the new National 
Museum in Washington. 

Lesser Antilles—For the prepara- 
tion of a memoir on the Culture His- 
tory of the Aborigines of the Lesser 
Antilles, an expedition under the aus- 
pices of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology and George G. Heye, of New 
York, was conducted by Dr. Fewkes, 
who visited Trinidad, Barbados, St. 
Vincent, and other islands of the West 
Indies, where he made extensive ex- 
cavations of shell-heaps, particularly 
in Trinidad and St. Vincent, yielding 
very interesting collections of pottery 
and other objects. Dr. Fewkes also 
carried on archeologie studies which 
proved to be especially important in 
throwing light on the material culture 
of the former aborigines of the coast 
adjacent to South America. 

Museum and Other Expeditions.— 
The most important event of the year 
1913 for the Department of Anthro- 
pology of the Field Museum, Chicago, 
was the return of Dr. A. B. Lewis 
from a four years’ expedition among 
the Melanesian Islands of the South 
Pacific. Dr. Lewis visited dozens of 
villages in German, English, and 
Dutch New Guinea and Admiralty 
Islands, New Ireland, New Britain, 
the Solomons, New Hebrides, and New 
Caledonia, and other lesser known 


islands of that region. The results 
of the expedition are approximately 
20,000 specimens, many hitherto un- 
known to science, and a great deal of 
valuable ethnologic data. 

The resources within the Museum 
have been directed largely toward 
pushing to completion the installation 
of the Philippine and Chinese collec- 
tions. The vast Philippine collections 
are now completely installed, oceupy- 
ing more than 150 cases and covering 
practically every wild tribe of the 
Islands from the extreme north to the 
extreme south. The Chinese collec- 
tions secured by Dr. Berthold Laufer 
as a result of a three years’ expedi- 
tion in the interior of China have prac- 
tically all been installed. This collec- 
tion already occupies seven halls, and 
the Tibetan collections made during 
the same expedition, awaiting in- 
stallation, will require at least three 
additional halls. Publications keep 
pace with the amassing of these col- 
lections. Of special importance is Dr. 
Laufer’s Jade, a Study in Chinese 
Archeology and Religion (Field Mus. 
of Nat. Hist. Publs., anthrop. ser. X, 
1912). Fay Cooper Cole’s Chinese Pot- 
ery in the Philippines also appeared 
in 1912 (ibid., XII, No. 1). 

The University Museum, Philadel- 
phia, has sent an expedition to inves- 
tigate the tribes living in the more 
remote head waters of the Amazon 
tributaries. The expedition has been 
in the field since June last, and is now 
working among the Carib and Arawak 
tribes in the unexplored region be- 
tween Brazil and British Guiana. 
This expedition, which is under the 
direction of Dr. Farabee, will remain 
in the field during a period of three 
years and will make ethnological 
studies in widely separate districts. 
The Museum has also maintained dur- 
ing the last year an expedition among 
the Bagobos of Southern Mindanao in 
the Philippines, making ethnological 
collections. 

Africa—Und Africa Sprach is the 
title of a projected series of four 
volumes giving the results of the third 
(1910-12) of the German expeditions 
into the African interior, under the 
direction of Leo Frobenius and with 
the support of the Hamburg Museum 
of Ethnology. The first volume, en- 
titled Auf den Triimmern der Klassi- 
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schen Atlantis, deals with the re- 
ligious, social and political life of 
Yorubaland, as well as the archeology 
of the country, developing in connec- 
tion with the latter the theory of a 
connection between the culture of 
Yoruba and that of classic antiquity. 

Paleolithic Art.—By degrees Paleo- 
lithic stations are being rediscovered. 
The large rock shelter of Colombiére, 
valley of the Ain, some 30 miles south- 
west of Geneva, is an example. Known 
since 1875, it had been only super- 
ficially explored. The important dis- 
coveries of Dr. Lucien Mayet, of the 
University of Lyons, and M. Jean 
Pissot, of Poncin, date from October, 
1913. The trench they dug revealed 
(1) at the top, neolithic; 
(2) Magdalenian, the upper portion 
of which with the neolithic had been 
disturbed by earlier investigators ; 
(3) a layer of fine sand with débris 
from the overhanging rock, one metre 
thick, in which no relics were found, 
representing a long period of non- 
habitation by man; and (4) an Au- 
rignacian layer with fossil remains 
of the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, 
reindeer, and horse. Here also was a 


workshop left by Aurignacian man, 
flint tools, and rare engravings char- 
acteristic of the epoch. 

The principal find is a large frag- 
ment of mammoth bone on which are 
engraved human figures; a head and 
upper part of the body, including an 
outstretched arm and hand; likewise 
a figure with head and feet missing, 
probably a female. Both these en- 
gravings are in profile, the view easi- 
est to master by a primitive artist 
working in outline. Fairly good ex- 
amples of the human form in the 
round and in relief dating back to 
the Aurignacian epoch are already 
known. 

Engraved figures are rare, and so 
far as the head is concerned are little 
more than caricatures. The example 
from Colombiére is no exception in 
this respect, and, curiously enough, 
resembles two engraved human heads 
previously reported, one from the 
cavern of Font-de-Gaume (Dordogne) 
and the other from the Grotte des 
Fées (Gironde). In the Aurignacian 
layer were found also pebbles with en- 
graved figures of the bison, Felis, 
horse, and wild sheep. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Hersert N. SHENTON 


The Place of Sociology among the | 
in | 


Sciences.—_Sociology is growing 
favor with men of affairs, practical 
men of various professional and com- 
mercial pursuits. Some of the best 
newspapers in the country are regu- 
larly consulting the leading sociol- 
ogists concerning the essentials call- 
ing for comment in every serious so- 
cial crisis. Men on the bond market 
and men in political careers are recog- 
nizing the superiority due to a proper 
sociological equipment. The leading 

hysicians of the country are organ- 
izing sociological societies, and the 
clergy are ambitious to learn sound 
social theory. In short, sociology is 
gaining recognition, because the facts, 
the generalizations, the processes, the 
correlations, and the laws which 
the science by careful induction has 
formulated, have been found to work. 

The influence of sociology upon 
other sciences and their recognition 
of the contributions of the sociologists 


were the principal features of the an- 
nual meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society (Pub. Am. Sociol. 
Soc., VII). Albion W. Small, in clos- 
ing his presidential address, said: “In 
no period of history has it been pos- 
sible for the social scientist to per- 
form more fundamentally construc- 
tive service than present conditions 
throughout the world demand.” G. 
Stanley Hall claimed a closer relation 
between sociology and psychology than 
either has as yet realized. Paul 
Monroe stated that education as a 
social art has become an entirely new 
process, due to a growing perception 
of human relationships. The writing 
of history, according to Car] Becker, 
is destined to larger usefulness and 
less danger of running into a barren 
scholasticism because of its relation 
to the social sciences. Charles E. 
Merriam spoke of the large amounts 
of rational social legislation, which, 
based on the scientific study of so- 
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ciety in equilibrium, might aid in 
avoiding social revolution by grad- 
ually bringing about the essential so- 
cial changes and adjustments. Simon 
N. Patten admitted that the neglect 
of the social ideas upon which its 
theories rested had been hitherto a 
weakness of economics. Roscoe Pound 
and Eldon R. James demonstrated the 
need on the part of a lawyer of a 
knowledge of the social processes, re- 
lations, and conditions. Francis G. 
Peabody diseussed the socialization of 
religion due to the clearer ideas of 
social relationships and the awaken- 
ing to the fact that social conditions 
were in a large part artificial and 
demanded for their proper adjustment 
more than a laissez-faire policy on the 
part of the church. 

The Inductive Method.—The induc- 
tive method has continued to be em- 
phasized, especially in the eastern sec- 
tions of the United States. Uniform 
schedules of observations, checking up 
present social theories and attempt- 
ing to discover new social regularities, 
associations, or laws, are being used 
simultaneously in several of the uni- 
versities and colleges in order to ob- 
tain aggregate results which will have 
a significant value. Warren H. Wil- 
son, Superintendent of the Department 

_of Church and Country Life of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, has made a series 
of elaborate inductive studies of rural 
social conditions in Ohio, Indiana, 
Tennessee, Missouri, and Maryland. 
The effort, made definitely to deter- 
mine all of the social facts and forces 
by a careful tabulation of the condi- 
tions and phenomena, has furnished 
us with a most excellent scientific so- 
ciological study of rural social life. 
The most recent of these surveys has 
been incorporated into a bulletin of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education. Two 
rural communities of considerable size 
have been assigned to the board under 
the directorship of Dr. Wilson, for ex- 
perimentation and further inductive 
study. 

A valuable contribution to method- 
ology has been made by Al. Kauf- 
mann in his recent Theorie und 
Methoden der Statistik. The first part 
of this manual is devoted to a state- 
ment of the theoretical foundation of 
the statistical method, and the second 


part to the practicum. A new revised 
and enlarged edition of E. L. Thorn- 
dike’s Mental and Social Measure- 
ments contributes further methods of 
measuring social groups. 
Demography.—Demography is the 
title of Volume IX of the Transac- 
tions of the Fifteenth International 
Conference on Hygiene and Demogra- 
phy. The major part of the volume 
is devoted to the study of vital statis- 
tics, to their development during the 
last decade in the United States, to 
measures needed for the immediate 
future, to the present condition of 
municipal vital statistics in various 
countries, and to special problems, 
such as infant mortality and mor- 
tality from special causes. The vol- 
ume also presents careful studies of 
the relation of rural and urban pop- 
ulations, as shown by the census in 
the United States and Canada, to the 
problems of public health, the present 
condition of criminal statistics in the 
United States and European coun- 
tries, statistics of pauperism, an in- 
ternational statistical examination of 
women in industrial life, as well as 
more intensive and limited studies of 
small communities. The essentials for 
a sociological study of the family, 
marriage and divorce, are in the 
papers which appear on the chapter 
on “American Statistics of Marriage 
and Divorce” and in the chapter on 
“Eugenics and Demography.” 
Teaching.—Two developments in the 
teaching of sociology have made un- 
usual progress during the past year. 
The first is the introduction of so- 
ciology as an undergraduate study. 
The increasing demands for at least 
the elements of sociology have caused 
its addition to the department of so- 
cial science in a rapidly increasing 
number of colleges and university ex- 
tension courses, and this the more so 
because of the demonstration of its 
previous successful introduction into 
colleges of high standing. Founda- 
tion work in sociology is now being © 
taught in some of the best high schools 
and academies with gratifying re- 
sults, and its more general introduc- 
tion will probably be in proportion to 
the degree in which teachers receive 
special preparation for such instruc- 
tion while in preparatory training at 
normal schools and colleges. Prof. 
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John M. Gillette has discussed this 
process in an article, “Sociology as 
High School Subject” (Hducational 
Review, XLV, arch, 1913). The 
second development is the introduc- 
tion of sociology into the curriculum 
of even the more conservative theo- 
logical seminaries. A social, and, in 
some cases, a sociological point of 
view, is more and more required by 
the various churches from all of their 
candidates for the ministry, and a 
new social catechism, based on the in- 


. ductions of sociology, is rapidly being 


formulated. 

It is worthy of note that Josef 
Schumpeter, of the University . of 
Gratz, is the first Austrian sociologist 


_ to deliver a course of lectures in this 


{ 


country. Professor Schumpeter lec- 
tures during the season of 1913-14 at 
Columbia University on the “Problem 
of Social Classes.” Discussing first 
the origin and nature of social classes, 
his course deals with the psychical 
superstructure of the fact of class dis- 
tinction and with its various political 
and social aspects. 

Necrology.— Sociology suffered a 
very real loss in the death of Lester 
Frank Ward on April 18. Tributes to 
him, the first president of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, appear in the 
July number of the Jowrnal of that 
Society. An appreciation by E. A. 


Koss appeared in the Popular Science 
Monthly for July. 
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ECONOMICS 


Henry W. 


Tariff and Income Tax.—Any at- 
tempt to summarize in a few pages 
the economic work of the year must 
necessarily be fragmentary and reflect 
more or less the point of view of the 
author. In a small book, published 
early in the year (The Economic 
Utilization of History, Yale Univer- 
sity Press), the present writer ex- 


well be considered by the economist 
as a series of experiments, the de- 
tailed study of which would well re- 
ward his efforts. To those who take 
this view, one of the most important 
economic events of the year was the 
adoption by Congress of the new tariff 
and of its twin brother, the income 
tax (see also I, American History; 
and XIV, Public Finance). The tariff 


- 


FARNAM 


law is interesting to the economist, 
because it may be foirly said to have 
resulted in part at least from, the 
teachings of economists during the 
past 40 years or more. Ever since the 
days of Arthur Latham Perry, Will- 
iam Graham Sumner, and David A. 
Wells, economists as a class, whether 


| or not they have embraced the extreme 
pressed the opinion that history might | 


doctrines of free trade, have stood for 
a material reduction in our tariff. 
Few have advocated the theory of 
protection, and still fewer, if any, have 
been willing to defend the extremely 
high rates which, in spite of platform 
promises, Congress seemed unwilling 
to reduce. At last the Republican 
party hit upon a theory which, while 
maintaining intact the doctrine of 
protection, opened the way for a re- 
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duction in rates. This was the doc- 
trine of a “scientific tariff,’ based 
upon the carefully ascertained differ- 
ence between: the cost of production 
in the United States and abroad. Its 
realization was entrusted to President 
Taft’s Tariff Commission. The val- 
uable and extensive statistical. mate- 
rial gathered by this Commission was 
not utilized by the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, but the Democratic majority 
of the Sixty-third, though they op- 
posed the Commission, were neverthe- 
less willing to profit by its work. 
Thus, under the theory of the “com- 
petitive tariff,” so adjusted as to give 
the consumer the benefit of foreign 
competition, they applied a doctrine 
not so very different from the Repub- 
lican theory of “scientific tariff.” The 
result has been, not a tariff for rev- 
enue only, but yet substantial reduc- 
tions in the more important schedules, 
particularly textiles and metals, and 
such important additions to the, free 
list as wool, sugar, steel rails, and 
lumber. The new law thus marks a 
turning point in our tariff history, 
and a eareful observation of its ef- 
fect on prices, on domestic industries 
and on foreign trade should yield val- 
uable results to the economist. 


General Works.— American econo- 
mists have published comparatively 
little during the past year in the way 
of pure theory or general treatises. 
Prof. Henry R. Seager has, however, 
issued a fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged, of his Principles of Hco- 
nomies, originally published in 1904 
_ (Holt). In this edition especial at- 
tention is given to the subjects of 
social insurance, socialism, ete., which 
have been growing in public interest 
within the last ten years. An interest- 
ing novelty in the line of economic 
teaching is presented in the book is- 
sued by Leon C. Marshall, Chester 
W. Wright, and James A. Field, three 
members of the economic faculty of 
the University of Chicago, under the 
title Materials for the Study of Ble- 
mentary Economics (University of 
Chicago Press). This book contains a 
collection of extracts from standard 
works, presenting “not so much au- 
thoritative formulations of economic 
laws as concrete cases of material em- 
bodying such laws.” Not only is this 
collection calculated to stimulate the 


inductive study of economics, but the 
book itself is the result of the appli- 
eation of the inductive method, since, 
in the selection of the material, the 
editors have been guided by actual 
class-room experience. 
Immigration.—The general interest 
in the problems arising in connection 
with our foreign population is seen in 
the 41 volumes of the Immigration 
Commission, abstracts of which ap- 
peared some time ago, as well as in 
the publication of several books, such 


las Frederick J. Haskin’s The Immi- 


grant (Revell), Frank J. Warne’s The 
Immigrant Invasion, and Henry Pratt 
Fairchild’s Immigration. Though the 
title of Professor Fairchild’s book is_ 
general, and though it contains in its 
introductory part a survey of the 
world causes which lead to immigra- 
tion, it deals mainly with the United 
States, surveying the history of im- 
migration and of legislation regard- 
ing it, and discussing the more im- 
portant questions which arise in con- 
nection with it. 

Labor.—Among books dealing with 
labor problems mention may be made 
of Miss Mary Van Kleeck’s Women 
in the Bookbinding Trade (New York, 
Survey Associates), and Theodore W. 
Glocker’s Government of American 
Trade Unions (Johns Hopkins Press). 
James H. Boyd’s elaborate treatise in 
two volumes on the laws of compensa- 
tion for workmen (Bobbs-Merrill), 
though not written especially from 
the point of view of an economist, 
contains a full account of our state 
legislation down to the time of pub- 
lication. Unfortunately for the pub- 
lishers, the activity of our legislatures 
prevents all books of this kind from 
remaining for any considerable time 
up to date. During the past year the 
number of states having some form 
of indemnity for accidents has in- 
creased from 16 to 22, and anyone 
who would keep himself posted on 
this and kindred topics must go to 
such publications as the Review of 
Labor Legislation, published quar- 
terly by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, or the Survey, pub- 
lished weekly. ; 

Business Cycles and the Currency. 
—An excellent example of the induc- 
tive method is seen in Prof. Wesley 
C. Mitchell’s large quarto volume on 
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Business Oycles (University of Cali- 
fornia Press). The rhythmical nature 
of modern business has long been fa- 
miliar to economists and many theo- 
ries have been propounded to account 
for it. The distinguishing feature of 
Professor Mitchell’s work is that by 
studying intensively a limited time 
(for the book only deals with the 
period since 1890) but a large drea, 
the author marshals a vast amount 
of statistical material to show why 
each phase of the cycle, prosperity— 
depression— crisis— prosperity, inevi- 
tably “breeds” its successor. While 
this rhythm seems to be universal, it 
differs much in severity according to 
the country. In the United States the 
erisis degenerates into a panic much 
more readily than in England, France, 
or Germany. This, according to Pro- 
fessor Mitchell, is due to differences 
in banking organization and prac- 
tices. Hence great interest attaches 
to the proposition to reform our 
banking and currency system. A no- 
table contribution to this topic has 
been made by former Representative 
Charles N. Fowler, who has special- 
ized on this subject for years, and 
whose legislative activity on behalf 
of banking reform is well known, in 
Seventeen Talks on the Banking Ques- 
tion (Elizabeth, N. J., Financial Re- 
form Publishing Co.). A cognate sub- 
ject is treated by Professor James 
E. Hagerty in his Mercantile Credit 
(Holt). This is an intensive study 
of one of the many forms of mod- 
ern credit, preceded by a short sketch 
of the history. of credit in general, 
and followed by a study of bank- 
ruptey legislation in the United 
States. 

The Cost of Living.—The subject 
of the currency is intimately con- 
nected with prices, wages, and the 
cost of living. Indeed, according to 
Prof. Irving Fisher, whose Purchasing 
Power of Money, originally issued in 
1911, has recently appeared in a 
second and revised edition (Maemil- 
lan), the changes in the volume and 
rapidity of circulation of money are 
the most important elements in price 
changes. Professor Fisher has de- 
vised an ingenious plan for stabilizing 
our measure of value by substituting 
for a dollar of fixed weight, but vary- 
ing purchasing power, what would be 


virtually a dollar of varying weight 
but fixed purchasing power. He has 
published numerous articles on this 
subject, one of the most recent of 
which appeared in the September 
number of the Report of the Inter- 
national Institute of Statistics. In 
codperation witha number of other 
economists, in the United States and 
abroad, he is trying to bring about 
an international conference on the 
high cost of living. 

Public Finance.— The student of 
taxation will welcome the eighth edi- 
tion of Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman’s 
Essays on Taxation (Macmillan). 
This authoritative book, which began 
with 13 chapters, has now grown to 
a volume of 21 chapters and has 
almost doubled in size. Frederick A. 
Wood’s Finances of Vermont (Long- 
mans) is one of a series of studies of 
state finances prepared under the im- 
mediate direction of Prof. Henry B. 
Gardner for the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, as is also W. C. Fank- 
hauser’s Financial History of Cali- 
fornia (University of California 
Publications in Economics, Vol. 8). 

Corporations—Dr. S. J. Buck’s 
Granger Movement (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press), though it covers but a 
single decade of history, deals with 
efforts to fix minimum rates for rail- 
roads which have had far-reaching con- 
sequences. At the time of its enact- 
ment the “granger legislation” pro- 
duced comparatively little effect, and 
was considered to be worse than futile 
by many economists, but it has never- 
theless established the principle of 
the right of the state to regulate a 
business which is public in its nature. 
A more general discussion of the im- 
portant economic railroad problems 
of the day will be found in Dr. A. M. 
Sakolski’s American Railroad Lco- 
nomics (Macmillan). Prof. Lewis 
H. Haney’s Business Organization 
and Oombination (Macmillan) is, in 
the main, a description of the vari- 
ous types of business organization ex- 
isting in the United States with 
particular attention to the corpora- 
tion. This the author would retain, 
but make more useful by requiring 
greater publicity and by preventing 
clashes of interest, both within the 
corporation and between the corpo- 
ration and the public. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Hersert SIDNEY LANGFELD 


General.—Important among the dis- 
cussions of fundamental principles is 
E. L. Thorndike’s article, ‘Idea- 
Motor Action” (Psych. Rev., March, 
1913). He contends, contrary to the 
theories of James, Washburn and 
others, that it is false that an idea 
tends to produce the act which is like 
it. According to the results of a 
questionnaire sent to the members of 
the Psychological Association, a large 
majority agree with his views. 
relation of psychology to philosophy 


is at present a most vital problem | 


both from the practical side of the 
relation of the departments in the 
colleges and from the deeper theoreti- 
cal significance. R. M. Ogden, in 
“The Relation , of Psychology to 
Philosophy and Education” 
May, 1913), presents examples from 
the examination of the higher thought 
processes to show the advantages of 


a closer union between psychology on | 


the one side and philosophy and edu- 
cation on the other. The joint meet- 
ing of the Philosophical and Psycho- 
logical Association at Yale in De- 


cember had this same problem as the | 
The be- | 
haviorists movement is emphasizing 


chief topic of discussion. 


more and more the close connection 
between psychology and the natural 
sciences. A recent important work 
is M. Parmelee’s Science of Human 
Behavior; Biological and Psychologi- 


cal Foundations (MacMillan’s), which | 


discusses physico-chemical behavior, 
behavior of the lower animals, the 
evolution of animal behayior, and the 
principles of human behavior. 
Psychological Methods.—The oppo- 
sition to the introspective method re- 
ferred to last year (A. Y. B., 1912, 
p. 689) continues with the same 
vigor. J. B. Watson, the chief ex- 
ponent of this movement in America, 
defends his position in an article, 
“Psychology as the Behaviorist Views 


The | 


(ibid., | 


It” (Psych. Rev., March, 1913). He 
says psychology needs introspection 
as little as do the sciences of chem- 
istry and physics. For example, a 
registration of the speech mechanism 
will probably give us all we need to 
know about the thought processes. 
He adds that it would be better if 
subjects were dumb and experimenters 
deaf. M. W. Calkins severely criti- 
cizes Watson’s position in “Psychol- 
ogy and the Behaviorist” (Psych. 
Bull., July, 1918). J. R. Angell, im 
his article “Behavior as a Category 
of Psychology” (Psych. Rev., July, 
1913), is much less radical in his 
views than Watson. Although he 
savs, “I want to see just how ideas 
and feelings embody themselves in 
action,” yet he admits that “what 
happens between the time a stimulus 
affects a peripheral organ and the 
later time at which some reaction is 
made we can often only judge with 
approximate accuracy provided the 
individual concerned tells us what 
has passed in his mind during the 
interim.” Among the introspection- 
ists themselves there is discussion as 
to method. E. B. Titchner, in “The 
Method of Examination” (Am. Jour. 
of Psych., July, 1913), eriticizes the 
method of the Wiirzburg School in 
experimenting on the thought proc- 
esses as affording neither sufficient 
objective check nor opportunity of 
repetition, and advocates a method 
similar to that of N. Ach, which em- 
ploys systematic introspection. 
Experimental Human Psychology.— 
To begin with investigations on the 
sensory processes, there is a paper on 
“The Sensory Threshold for Faradic 
Stimulation in Man,” by E. G. Mar- 
tin, EB. L. Porter and L. B. Rice. 
(Psych. Rev., May, 1913), which de- 
scribes an accurate method for ob- 
taining very constant measurements 
of threshold for faradic current. S.D 
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Franz, in a paper on “The Accuracy 
of Localization of Touch Stimuli on 
Different Bodily, Segments” (ibid., 
March, 1913), shows that light touch 
is more accurately located than 
heavier pressure. C. E. Ferree states 
in “The Fluctuation of Liminal Visual 
Stimuli of Point Area” (Am. Jour. 
of Psych., July, 1913) that the fluc- 
tuation of liminal visual stimuli is 
due to adaptation and recovery of the 
eye and not, as has been asserted, to 
accommodation of that organ. Among 
the studies of the higher mental proc- 
esses, R. Dodges’s paper, ‘Mental 
Work, A Study in Psycho Dynamics” 
(Psych. Rev., Jan., 1913), is a model 
treatise from a behaviorist point of 
view. It has been found that in calo- 
rimeter tests the pulse rate is directly 
related to the amount of metabolism. 
It is assumed that the latter is direct- 
ly related to the amount of mental 
work. Therefore Dodge has measured 
this amount by the pulse rate. He 
shows that the pulse of students dur- 
ing examination is more rapid during 
the first part of the period, when, as 
some assert, most of the mental work 


‘is performed. Most of the investiga- 


tions on the higher processes continue 
to employ more or less introspection. 
R. Pintner maintains, in “Inner 
Speech During Silent Reading” (ibid., 
March, 1913), that articulation dur- 
ing reading is a habit but not neces- 
sary to the understanding. W. B. Pills- 
bury affirms, in the “Fluctuation of 
Attention and the Refactory Period” 
(Jour. of Phil., Psych., and Scientific 
Methods; March, 1913), that the short 
waves of attention are related to the 
latest period and period of recovery 
of the sensory neurons. Several trea- 
tises on the perception of rhythm in- 
clude those of P. F. Swindle, “On the 
Inheritance of Rhythm” (Am. Jour. 
of Psych., April, 1913), and of C. S. 
Ruckmich, “The Réle of Kinesthesis 
in the Perception of Rhythm” (ibid., 
July, 1913). H. L. Hollingsworth 
states, in “Judgments of Similarity 
and Difference” (Psych. Rev., July, 
1913), that one is more consistent 
when judging if things are similar 
than if they are different. There are 
also a number of investigations on 
mental efficiency. E. O. Finken- 
binder, in the “The Curve of Forget- 


ting” (Am. Jour. of Psych., Jan., | 


1913), shows that for most people the 
morning hours are the best for learn- 
ing. K. M. Dallenbach, in “The Re- 
lation of Memory Error to Time In- 
terval” (Psych. Rev., July, 1913), 
states that the certainty of the ob- 
server’s reply is in direct relation to 
the fidelity of ,the answer. F. L, 
Wells, in “Practice and the Work 
Curve” (Am. Jour. of Psych., Jan., 
1913), calls attention to the ever-in- 
creasing importance of individual dif- 
ferences. G. C. Myers, in a study 
in “Incidental Memory” (Arch. of 
Psych., Feb., 1913), shows what a 
strong factor our interest is in re- 
membering details of even familiar 
objects. These results are of value 
for law and education. 

Comparative Human Psychology.— 
The treatises upon child psychology, 
upon character’ and mental groups, 
upon heredity, etc., are very numer- 
ous. The Psychological Bulletin for 
Oct. 15, 1913, gives a good summary 
of this literature. The interest in folk 
psychology seems to be on the increase 
in America, stimulated by the visit of 
Felix Kriiger, the German exchange 
professor. In his article, “Magical 
Factors in the First Development of 
Human Labor” (Am. Jour. of Psych., 
April, 1913), he says: “We are un- 
able to understand the psychological 
continuity of human development to- 
wards an individual and social form 
of life without genetically taking into 
account the magical and religious re- 
action of primitive mind upon every 
impression, experience, .and to every 
situation of vital importance.” ; 

Abnormal Psychology.— The in- 
fluence of the Freudian method of 
psycho-analysis for the treatment of 
mental diseases and the explanation 
of dreams and abnormal condition is 
as noticeable as ever. A new journal 
which has just appeared is the Psycho- 
analytic Review; a Journal Devoted 
to an Understanding of Human Oon- 
duct, edited by W. A. White and S. E. 
Jelliffe. Freud’s The Interpretation 
of Dreams (MacMillan’s) has just 
been translated from the German. 
The Journal of Abnormal Psychology 
has published several important papers 
by followers of the Freudian prin- 
ciples, including “A Simple Fobia,” 
by Ernest Jones (June-July), and 
“How Far is Environment Re- 
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sponsible for Delusions,” by E. 
E. Southard and A. W. Stearns 
(June-July). KE. G. Boring has dis- 
cussed “Introspection in Dementia 
Precox” (Am. Jour. of Psych., April, 
1913). Mental tests continue to be 
used on defectives with good results, 
although, as F. M. Freeman says 
(Psych. Bull., July, 1913), “the most 
widespread attitude towards tests is 
constructively critical. There is a 
belief that tests are good for some- 
thing, but that careful testing of the 
tests themselves is necessary in order 
to determine the limits and conditions 
of their usefulness.” H. H. Goddard, 
in “Standard Methods for giving the 
Binet Test” (Bull. No. 10, Vineland 
Training School), has come to the 
conclusion that only trained experi- 
menters are capable of getting relia- 
ble results in the Binet tests. (See 
also XVI, The Laboratory in Social 
Research.) 

Animal Psychology.—As in the past 
few years, there have been a number 
of excellent systematic investigations 
which may be grouped under the two 
headings of. sensation and perception, 
and instinct and learning, processes. 
Under the first group may be men- 
tioned H. C. Stevens’s “Acquired 
Specific Reaction to Color in Ore- 
gonia Gracilis” (Jour. of Animal Be- 
havior, May-June, 1913), which re- 
ports that when crabs were put in 
aquaria and covered with different 
colored glass they acquired a positive 
reaction towards the particular color 
used. J. B. and M. I. Watson have 
found, in “A Study of the Responses 
of Rodents to Monochromatic Light” 
(ibid., Jan.-Feb., 1913), that the ro- 
dents responded only to different in- 
tensities of monochromatic light. F. 
M. Gregg and C. A. McPheeters, in the 
“Behavior of Raccoons to a Temporal 
Series of Stimuli” (2bid., July-Aug., 
1913), affirm that there is no ade- 
quate proof of Cole’s assumption that 
raccoons use imagery in the learning 
process. H.C. Bingham, in an inves- 
tigation on chicks reported in “Size 
and Form Perception in Gallus Do- 
mesticus” (ibid., March-April, 1913), 
found that chicks could make accu- 
rate size discriminations. In the 
second group is an important study 
by R. M. Yerkes, “The Heredity of 
Savageness and Wildness in Rats” 


(ibid., July-Aug., 1913); Yerkes has 
found that both these characteristics 
are inherited. J. F. Shepherd and 
F.. S. Breed have described the peck- 
ing instinct of the chick in “Matura- 
tion and Use in the Development of 
an Instinct” (ibid., July-Aug., 1913). 
W. Craig’s article, “The Stimulation 
and the Inhibition of Ovulation in 
Birds and Mammals” (ibid., May- 
June, 1913), throws light on another 
instinct. W. S. Hunter has written 
a monograph on “The Delayed Reac- 
tion in Animals and Children” (Be- 
havior Monographs, Vol. II, No. 1). 
L. W. Sackett, in his monograph “The 
Canadian Porcupine: a Study of the 
Learning Process” (ibid., No. 2), 
reports investigations of the porcu- 
pine in learning specifie reaction and 
in discrimination. S. I. Franz re- 
ports, in “Observations of the Prefer- 
ential Use of the Right and - Left 
Hands of Monkeys” (Jour. of Animal 
Behavior, March-April, 1913), that of 
six monkeys one preferred the right 
hand and two the left hand. K. S. 
Lashley and J. B. Watson report, in 
“Notes on the Development of a 
Young Monkey” (ibid.), the temporal 
sequence in the development of such 
instincts as grasping, sneezing, motor 
responses to sound, reflex grasping of 
an object, ete. 

Applied Psychology.—In educational 
psychology emphasis continues to be 
laid upon the problem of grading and 
of measuring efficiency. In the Jour- 
nal of Hducational Psychology are W. 
Pyle’s “Standards of Mental Hffi- 
ciency” (Feb., 1913) and M. Calfee’s 
“College Freshmen and Four General 
Intelligence Tests” (April, 1913). I. 
R. and A. J. Rosanoff have made ex- 
tensive tests on school children and 
have found a definite correlation be- 
tween association of words and mental 
capacity (“A Study of Association in 
Children,” Psych. Rev., Jan., 1913). 
The first volume of E. L. Thorndike’s 
Educational Psychology, entitled The 
Original Nature of Man (Teachers’ 
College), and P. M. Magnusson’s 
Psychology as Applied to Education 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.) have ap- 
peared. Psychological principles con- 
tinue to be applied to all forms of 
practical life. J. H. Wigmore, in 
Principles of Judicial Truth as Given 
by Logic, Psychology and General Ha- 
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perience (Little, Brown & Co.), dis- 
cusses narration, memory, motive, 
emotion, bias, habit, etc., in testi- 
monial and circumstantial evidence. 
_H. Miinsterberg has shown further 
possibilities of the practical applica- 
tion of psychology. His American 
Patriotism (Moffatt, Yard & Co.) con- 
tains an essay on “Psychology in the 
Navy,” which was delivered as an ad- 
dress before the Naval War College. 


In “The Mind of the Juryman” (Cen- 
tury Mag., Aug., 1913) Miinsterberg 
describes a series of tests to deter- 
mine the factors influencing the final 
decision of a jury. It was found with 
men that it was the argument which 
changed the vote and not the know- 
ledge of how the other men voted. 
Women, on the other hand remained, 
in general, unmoved by the argument, 
and were more susceptible to example. 


PHILOSOPHY 


RaLepH BaRToN PERRY 


General Philosophy, Metaphysics 
and Theory of Knowledge——With the 
exception of the interest in religion, 
which will be discussed below, the 
two interests that have been most 
prominent among English-speaking 
philosophers during the past year 
have been the elaboration and criti- 
cism of the Bergsonian philosophy, 
and the controversy between realism 
and idealism. 

An authorized interpretation of 
Bergson by the well-known radical 
Edouard LeRoy has been translated 
and published under the title, A New 
Philosophy: Henri Bergson. An au- 
thorized translation of the Introduc- 
tion to Metaphysics makes virtually 
all of Bergson’s works available in 
English. The best critical articles on 
his philosophy are those written by 
A. O. Lovejoy under the title “The 
Practical Tendencies of Bergsonism” 
“Int. Jowr. of Ethics, April and July, 
1913). The first of these articles is 
a critique of Bergson’s anti-intellec- 
tualism, and the second an interesting 
discussion of the relations between 
Bergsonism and the syndicalist philos- 
ophy as represented by M. Sorel. 
George Santayana’s “Philosophy of 
Henri Bergson” (in his Winds of Doc- 
trine) is remarkable for the felicity 
and acuteness of its characterization. 
F. Thilly’s presidential address, “Ro- 
manticism and Rationalism,” before 
the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion in December, 1912, and since 
published in the Philosophical Review 
(March, 1913) was largely devoted to 
a very telling arraignment of Berg- 
son as a romanticist. 

The most important constructive 
statement of the realistic position that 


has appeared during the year is con- 
tained in the articles of the English 
philosopher §. Alexander, entitled 
“Collective Willing and Truth” 
(Mind, Jan. and April, 1913). He 
defines truth as coherent social belief, 
as goodness is coherence of wills in 
society. The second article contains 
an interesting discussion of the rela- 
tion between truth and beauty. The 
articles are significant of the extent 
to which a large admixture of prag- 
matism is consistent with realistic 
first principles. W. T. Marvin, in his 
First Book in Metaphysics, has pre- 
sented the American new realism in 
concise textbook form, F. J. E. Wood- 
bridge, in his article “The Deception 
of the Senses” (Jour. of Philos., Jan. 
2, 1913), has contributed to the realis- 
tie theory of perception. G. Fullerton, 
in his articles on “Percept and Object 
in Common Sense and in Philosophy” 
(ibid., Jan. 30 and March 13, 1913), 
has appealed to common sense in sup- 
port of a realistic view. W. B. Pit- 
kin (“Time and the Percept,” ibid., 
June 5, 1913) has attempted upon 
realistic grounds to explain the prin- 
cipal difficulties that arise in con- 
nection with the relation of real and 
perceptual time. These articles illus- 
trate a tendency among realists to 
concentrate attention upon the prob- 
lem of perception. The German real- 
ist O. Ktilpe, well known to English 
readers through his earlier books and 
articles, has recently published a sys- 
tematic defense of realism under the 
title Die Realisierung, which is no- 
table for being one of the few signs 
of an interest in this point of view in 
the native land of idealism. In Eng- 
lish-speaking countries realism is at 
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present the favorite object of philo- 
sophical polemics, proving that it has 
at least succeeded in getting a hearing. 
Among the articles of this class that 
have appeared in American periodi- 
cals, the following are deserving of 
special mention: J. W. Scott, “Ideal- 
ism as Tautology or Paradox” (Philos. 
Rev., Sept., 1913), a defense of ideal- 
ism in which the justice of much of 
the realistic criticism is admitted; 
A. O. Lovejoy, “Error and the New 
Realism” (ibid., July, 1913), and “On 
Some Novelties of the New Realism” 
(Jour. of Philos., Jan. 16, 1913), eriti- 
cisms of realism with especial refer- 
ence to the problems of perception; 
M. R. Cohen, “The New Realism” 
(ibid., April 10, 1913), a very acute 
paper written in a spirit of funda- 
mental agreement; G. A. Tawney, 
“Methodological Realism,” and G. P. 
Adams, “Mind as Form and as Ac- 
tivity” (Philos. Rev., May, 1913), the 
latter a defense of the idealistic view 
of mind as incapable of being known 
as an object. In England the most 
notable reply of idealism to its realis- 
tie critics was the Adamson Lecture 
for 1913, on “The Distinetion between 
Mind and its Object,” a criticism of 
the position of S. Alexander and of 
the American group of realists by B. 
Bosanquet, at present the leading 
mind of the idealistic party. G. San- 
tayana’s notable book Winds of Doc- 
‘rime contains an elaborate and bril- 
liantly written criticism of the real- 
ism of B. Russell, with special refer- 
ence to the conception of good. 
Among replies of realists to their 
eritics, one should mention the arti- 
cles of W. B. Pitkin and R. B. Perry 
(Jour. of Philos.). 

Several books stand apart from these 
‘more prominent controversial topics, 
but may well prove in the end to be 
of more substantial importance. L. J. 
Henderson’s The Fitness of the Hn- 
vironment is described by its sub-title 
as “An Inquiry into the Biological 
Significance of the Properties of Mat- 
ter.” It is the work of a chemist who 
happens to possess both acquaintance 
with philosophical issues and the ca- 
pacity to employ his scientific compe- 
tence with reference to them. The 
thesis of this book’ is that the environ- 
ment is adapted to life, and that if 
the principle of teleology is to be ar- 


“Roscoe Pound; 


gued for the one, it may equally well 


be argued for the other. L. T. Hob- 
house’s Development and Purpose, al- 
though written by a philosopher, is 
naturalistic in its sympathies, and 
opposed to the traditional idealism. 
All the more remarkable, therefore, is 
the author’s conclusion that the 
course of nature can be explained only 
by the assumption of a necessary 
progress, determined by mind. 

Ethics.—The most noteworthy 
event in this field in America is the 
selection of the following subject for 
the next annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association: “The 
Problem of the Relation of Existence 
and Value, including their relation 
both as facts and as concepts, and 
also the Relation of a Theory of Ex- 
istence to a Theory of Value.” The 
discussion of this problem promises 
to give a new turn’ to the idealistic- 
realistic controversy, as the crucial 
issues. involved in that controversy all 
find an application here. At the same 
time the selection of this topie in- 
dicates a growing recognition in 
America of the independent (general) 
importance of a theory of value. 

The past year has also witnessed the 
organization of a permanent associa- 
tion to be called the Conference on 
Legal and Social Philosophy. The 
first meeting of this Conference was 


held in New York in April, with “The | 


Relation of Law to Social Ends” as 
the topic of discussion. Among the 
papers presented, some of which have 
since been published, were the follow- 
ing: “The Philosophy of Law,” by 
“The Relation  be- 
tween Legal and Political Theory,” 
by W. W. Willoughby; “The Concep- 


tion of Social Welfare,” by Felix 
Adler; “The Content of Social Jus- 
tice,” by .S.. N. Patten) Vandaaihe 


Process of Judicial Legislation,” by 
M. R. Cohen. The Conference arose 
from the need felt, and formally re- 
corded by the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools, for a conscious 
philosophy of law. Informal inquiry 
disclosed a similar interest on the 
part of moral and social philosophers, 
and this new organization promises to 
bring about a stimulating and mu- 
tually helpful contact between these 
two groups of thinkers. Other impor- 
tant articles significant of the same 
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tendency are M. R. Cohen’s “Juris- 
prudence as a Philosophical Disci- 
pline” (Jour. of Philos., April 24, 

1913), and H. A. Overstreet’s ‘‘Philos- 

 ophy and our Legal Situation” (ibid., 
Feb. 27, 1913). 

~~ The question of the teaching of 
ethics in colleges has received con- 
siderable attention during the year. 
The subject had been one of the topics 
for discussion at the 1912 meeting of 
the Western Philosophical Associa- 
tion, and a paper contributed to that 
discussion, “The Essentials of a First 
Course in Ethies,’ by G. D. Walcott, 
appeared in the Journal of Philosophy 
at the opening of the year. More re- 
cently G, C. Cox has published in the 
same Journal (June 19, 1913) an 
article entitled “The Case Method in 
the Study and Teaching of Ethics,” 
in which the author has described his 
attempt to use in the teaching of 
ethics the “case method” of teaching 
law, for some time successfully em- 
ployed in the Harvard Law School. 
The student collects and examines the 
actual decisions which authorities act- 
ing for 
moral questions. Those who have 
criticized this plan, for example, H. A. 
Overstreet and T. R. Powell (in Jour. 
of Philos., Aug. 14 and 28), have 
acknowledged its suggestiveness and 
the ethical importance of the material 
contained in legal literature. 

The only important book of the 
year in this field is G. E, Moore’s 
Ethics (Holt). Although published 
in the Home University Library, this 
book is by no means a mere popular 
hand-book on the subject. It is a re- 
statement in a more straightforward 
and effective way of the author’s pecu- 
liar views, already set forth in his 
Principia Ethica. It is an extremely 
original defense of the thesis that 
rightness consists in the causing of 
an objective, intrinsic good, that is 
indefingble and independent of pleas- 
ure or desire. The defect of the book 
lies in the author’s tendency tediously 
to elaborate points which, while orig- 
inal and more often than not true, 
are nevertheless obvious and some- 
times even trivial. 

Philosophy of Religion.—A number 
of important books in this field by 


society have delivered on | 


| 
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Winds of Doctrine contains an im- 
portant discussion of ‘Modernism and 
Christianity,” in which the author 
takes the position that Modernism is 
not Christianity; in other words, that 
Christianity consists essentially in 
the orthodox faith. The author writes 
not as an advocate of orthodoxy, but 
rather as a critic of liberalism on the 
ground that it isan attempt to retain 
the name without the substance of 
historical Christianity. Opposed to 
this view is a volume entitled Founda- 
tions: A Statement of Christian Belief 
im Terms of Modern Thought, by 
seven Oxford men. The book is an at- 
tempt to elaborate an interpretation 
of Christianity that shall be in agree- 
ment with the more advanced theories 
of theological, philosophical and Bibli- 
cal criticism, and yet be inspired with 
a positive religious spirit. 

Three important books have ap- 
peared that deal with religious prob- 
lems from the standpoint and by the 
method of philosophy. All ‘three 
writers are idealistic in their funda- 
mental positions. Watson’s Interpre- 
tation of Religious Experience is in- 
teresting for its criticism of recent 
tendencies, such as realism. Bosan- 
quet’s Value and Destiny of the In- 
dividual, comprising the Gifford Lec- 
tures given at Edinburgh in 1912, is 
the sequel to the author’s volume on 
Individuality and Value. The funda- 
mental principles advanced in the 
earlier book are here applied to the 
genesis and relations of the indi- 
vidual. Especially notable are the 
discussion of the relation of mind and 
body, and the author’s distinction be- 
tween God and the Absolute, the 
former belonging to the world of ap- 
pearance, the latter being the ulti- 
mate reality. Royce’s Problem of 
Christianity contains the lectures de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute in 
Boston, and afterwards at Manchester 
College, Oxford, on the Hibbert Foun- 
dation. These lectures are an applica- 
tion of the author’s “philosophy of 
loyalty” to the doctrines of Christian- 
ity. The religious experience is in- 
terpreted as essentially social. The 
central teachings of Christianity are, 
aceording to the author, the universal 
spiritual brotherhood and the salva- 


both American and English writers | tion of the otherwise lost individual 
have appeared. George Santayana’s! through loyalty to this brotherhood. 
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ANATOMY 


G. CarL HUBER 


General Survey of Progress.—The 
year 1913 has been one of general 
progress in anatomy. The anatomi- 
cal laboratories of America are in 
a stage of transition. In the great 
majority of the better medical schools 
they are now manned by teachers giv- 
ing full time to teaching and research. 
The transition from “part-time” 
teachers to “full-time” trained teach- 
ers has been so rapid during the year 
that it has been difficult adequately 
to meet the needs. The list of pub- 
lications during 1913 is long and 
diversified; in the following pages a 
selection of the more important pub- 
lications is reviewed, indicative of the 
scope and character of the research 
activities of American anatomic labo- 
ratories. 

Of general works Charles S. Minot’s 
two books, Die Methode der Wissen- 
schaft und andere Reden and Moderne 
Probleme der Biologie (Fischer, Jena, 
1913), contain addresses delivered in 
America and as exchange professor 
in the Universities of Berlin and Jena. 
Dr. Churchill Carmalt, before his un- 
timely death in January, 1905, had 
made an extensive study of the mor- 
phology of the salivary glands. In 
Contributions to the Anatomy and 
Development of the Salivary Glands 
of Mammalia (Special Studies con- 
ducted under the Crocker Research 
Fund, Columbia University Press), G. 
S. Huntington and H. von W. Schulte 
have edited Carmalt’s notes, which 
they have greatly extended by numer- 
ous personal observations, the whole 
forming a series of eight monographs, 
published in one comprehensive vol- 
ume, dealing with the morphology and 
development of the mammalian sali- 
vary structures. This series of mono- 


graphs marks a distinct advance in 
the general knowledge of the subject. 
A fourth edition of MeMurrich’s The 
Development of the Human Body 
(Blakiston, 1913) has appeared, in 
part rewritten, thoroughly revised and 
enlarged. 

Growth Phenomena.—As a result of 
numerous weighings, made on mate- 
rial taken from albino rats of known 
ages, Hatai concludes that from a 
standpoint of curve fitting the inter- 
nal organs are no more variable than 
the other parts of the body if cer- 
tain modifying factors are taken into 
consideration. C. M. Jackson gives 
in tabular form the results of numer- 
ous weighings made of material taken 
from albino rats of stated ages, to 
determine the postnatal growth and 
variability of the body and various 
organs; a comprehensive discussion 
adds value to this contribution. In- 
vestigators of growth phenomena as 
a rule record length and weight ob- 


-tained at certain intervals, an aver- 


age being made of a large number of 
data thus collected. The increase of 
the dry substance of the brain has 
been fully studied by Donaldson and 
his associates. Lowrey has studied 
the increase of the dry substance in 
tissues and organs of the albino rat 
other than the nervous system. The 
dry substance of the albino rat in- 
creases from about 11.7 per cent. at 
birth to 29.9 per cent. at 20 days, to 
about 33 per cent. at 10 weeks, and 
decreases to about 31.5 per cent. in 
the one-year rat. M. M.° Miller has 
contributed a study on the prenatal 
growth of the spinal cord in the hu- 
man embryo. Observations on the 
erowth of spayed albino rats lead 
Stotsenberg to conclude that the 
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ovaries tend to retard growth in 
length and tend to retard fat forma- 
tion, since spayed rats were from 
three to four per cent. larger than 
“unspayed rats of the same age. The 
increase in weight is accounted for 
by a greater fat deposition. In semi- 
spayed albino rats the presence of the 
remaining ovary is sufficient to con- 
trol normal growth. 

Cytology.— Wiemann (Am.: Jour. 
Anat., XIV) has endeavored to deter- 
mine the number of chromosomes in 
man by counting them in somatic 
mitotic figures. The material used 
was a well fixed human embryo of 
8 mm. These studies show that in 
the human embryo the somatic mito- 
ses display more than 24 chromo- 


somes, the number usually given by | 


recent observers. Wiemann’s count va- 
ried from 33 to 38, 34 being the num- 
ber most frequently met with; Wini- 
warter, however, in a recent publica- 
tion (Arch. d. Biol., XXVII), has 
given the number as 47 in the male 
and 48 in the female. On the basis of 
his counts Wiemann inclines to the be- 
lief that the somatic and _,,spermato- 
zonial numbers of chromosofmes may 
perhaps be not actually identical, as 
has been supposed. Notwithstanding 
the number of investigators who have 
studied spermiogenesis in mammalia, 
many of the details of this process 
are not fully agreed upon. J. R. 
Oliver (ibid.) has enriched the liter- 
ature by a careful study of the sper- 
miogenesis of the fur seal. Certain 
disputed points, as, for instance, the 


origin of the caudal tube from a 


series of filaments, are satisfactorily 
answered. The behavior of the centri- 
oles was followed. (See also XXVII, 
Zoology.) 

Blood and Blood- and Lymph-Vas- 
cular Systems.—J. A. Badertscher 
(ibid., XV) presents evidence which 
shows that the granules of the eosino- 


philous cells are exogenous in their na- 


ture, the products of degenerating ery- 
throcytes and muscular tissue. A. J. 
Brown (Anat. Rec., VIL) has presented 
a careful study of the development of 
the pulmonary veins and has shown 
that they have their anlage in an 
especially developed part of an in- 
_ different splanchnic plexus, communi- 
eating with the systemic veins by 
means of two well-defined connections. 
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The conclusions reached are based on 
careful reconstructions. ‘The reptilian 
heart has been used repeatedly in 
experimental work bearing on the 
physiology of the heart. A careful 
study of its structure and the distri- 
bution of nervous elements, there- 
fore, was desirable. This is supplied 
by the investigations of H. Laurens 
(ibid.). A. M; Miller (Am.. Jour. 
Anat., XV), as a result of studies 
on the development of the thoracic 
duct of chick, allies himself with 
the advocates of the view that the 
thoracie duct originates independently 
of the veins and lymph sacs, having 
origin in mesenchymal spaces. Pap- 
penheimer (ibid., XIV) has studied 
the thymus of frogs and rats by his- 
tologic methods and by growth in 
vitro. It could not be definitely de- 
cided that an internal secretion ex- 
ists. In cultures in vitro the recticu- 
lar cells presented characteristics 
which confirm their epithelial rather 
than mesenchymal origin. 

Internal Organs.—Addison and How 
(ibid., XV) have studied the changes 
affected by lung tissue immediately 
after birth. The lung tissue in late 
fetal life constitutes 70 to 80 per 
cent. of the entire area in a section; 
40 to 60 per cent. at the end of one 
hour of breathing and 20 to 30 per 
cent. two days after birth. It was 
determined that in the prenatal lung 
the future air passages are filled with 
a fluid. Huber and Curtis (Anat. Rec., 
VII), by use of especially devised 
methods of maceration, have reported 
that they were able to tease out com- 
pletely the seminiferous tubules of 
certain mammals and to show that 
these tubules presented no blind ends, 
all forming arches or systems of 
arches connected with the rete testis. 
F. P. Johnson (Am. Jour. Anat., XIV), 
in a series of papers dealing with 
the development of the intestinal 
mucosa of human embryos, contrib- 
utes a study of the development of 
the mucosa of the large intestine. 
Numerous reconstructions were made. 
As development proceeds the epithe- 
lial tube presents longitudinal folds, 
these by segmentation are replaced 
by villi which reach their maximum 
development in embryos between 110 
mm. and 140 mm., then gradually 
disappear. The glands develop by 
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epithelial budding. This same author 
(ibid.) in a further paper has shown 
that the villi and glands become 
shorter and broader in a distended 
intestine and may entirely disappear 
with extreme distension. It seems 
probable that in normal peristalsis the 
villi change their shape and thus 
bring about a more thorough mixing 
of the intestinal contents. Scammon 
(ibid.) has given a thorough and com- 


prehensive account of the development | 
of the liver and gall bladder of elas- | 


mobranchs, based on numerous recon- 
structions. Whitehead (Anat. 
VII) has described a case of what 
appears as true anatomic hermaphro- 
ditism in a person with external gen- 
itals and secondary sex characters of 


a female, with ovary in the pelvis and | 


two ectopic testes. The seminiferous 
tubules presented a rudimentary 
structure. The interstitial cells of 
the testes appeared quite normal. It 
is obvious that the case does not lend 
support to the view that the secondary 
male characteristics are dependent on 
an internal secretion of the intersti- 
tial cells. Lord (ibid.) has made a 
study of the temporo-mandibular ar- 
ticulation, and finds that the jaw is 
depressed in the ordinary opening of 
the mouth by the unassisted action 
of the external pterygoid muscles. 


This is quite contrary to the generally | 


accepted view. 
Neurology. — Bean (ibid.) suggests 
that the term “cranial nerves” is a mis- 


nomer, presenting the term “cephalic | 


nerves,” and has reclassified these 
nerves by omitting optic and olfactory 
nerves and vagus and spinal accessory 


nerves, since they are not true ce- | 
phalie nerves. The remaining cephalic | 
‘septum, hippocampus, and palial com- 


nerves are grouped so as to form 11 
pairs, each with special designation. 
Black (Jour. Comp. Neur., XXIII) has 


presented a detailed study of the cen- | 


tral nervous system of a case of cy- 
clops. The same author in a further 


study (ibid.) considers the cytotech- | 
| been determined. 


tonic structure of the cortex of this 
brain. Greenman (ibid.) by careful 


countings and measurements has de- | 


termined the number and size of re- 
generating peripheral medullated 
nerve fibers after sectioning of the 
left peroneal nerve of albino rats of 
varying ages and has compared the 
results with similar observations on 


Ree., | 


‘sion of normal cytomorphosis. 


the control unoperated right peroneal 
nerves of the same animals. An in- 
crease of the number of nerve fibers 
in the regenerating nerves is noted 
and a decrease in the number and 
the size of the nerve fibers in the 
control nerves. R. M. Harvey (Anat. 


| Ree., VIL) with a simple method of 


reconstruction of the bilateral basal 
ganglia of the human brain has dem- 
onstrated their asymmetry. C. H. 
Heuser (Am. Jour. Anat., XV) has © 
presented a study of the morphogene- 
sis of the ventricles of the pig’s brain 
and certain other mammals. Huber 
and Guild, J. B. Johnston and Me- 
Cotter have recorded observations on 
the nervus terminalis in mammalia. 
Johnston (Jour. Comp. Newr., XXII) 
was the first to note the presence of 
this nerve in reptilian and mamma- 
lian embryos; McCotter (ibid.) deter- 
mined its presence in adult dogs and 
cats by gross dissection; and Huber 
and Guild (Anat. Rec., VIL) by means 
of a silver technique were able to 
stain the nervus terminalis differen- 
tially in the rabbit, trace its full 
distribution and note the presence of 
numerous sympathetic neurones in its 
course. Huber and Guild (ibid.), in 
a study of the spinal ganglia made 
by use of the pyridin-silver technique, 
note the development of collaterals 
and protoplasmic branches, terminat- 
ing in end dises, late in prenatal and 
early in postnatal life, and they 
therefore regard these structures not 
as an evidence of a collateral regen- 
eration phenomena, but as an expres- 
J. B. 
Johnston (Jour. Comp. Neur., XXIII) 
has further contributed an extensive 
monograph on the morphology of the 


missures of the brain, giving an ex- 
cellent account of the evolution of 
the telencephalon, beginning with the 
primitive brain and taking into con- 
sideration the factors and processes 
by which the mammalian brain has 
Kuntz (ibid.) finds 
that the cranial sympathetic ganglia 
bear the same genetic relation to the 
cerebrospinal system as do other 
parts of the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem. He has further studied the 


| ganglia and nerve terminations of 


the digestive tube by means of the 
intravitam methylene blue and silver 
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methods. Malone (Anat. Rec., VII) 
has recognized a coarse granular, 
structure consisting of relatively 


smooth granules of chromophilie sub- 
stance in cells of’somatie motor nerve | 
ehains with no transition stages be-| 
tween such and nerve cells in affer- 
ent chains, differing also in struc- 
ture from nerve cells in visceral 
motor chains. It is possible, there- 
fore, to determine the function of 
certain types of nerve cells by means 
of structural characteristics. This 
author has shown, for instance, that 
the lateral motor nuclei of the cranial 
nerves are to be classed as somatic 
motor nuclei. In a further study 
this author states that the three types 
of muscle are innervated by three dis- 
tinct types of nerve cells. Thus by 
recognizing an intermediate type as 
innervating heart muscle, the nucleus 
cardiacus nervi vagi was determined 
as situated in the middle of the vagus 
sympathetic nucleus. C. W. Prentiss 
(Am. Jour. Anat., XIV) has shown 
that the tectorial membrane of the 
inner ear is a delicate chambered re- 
ticular structure attached to the ves- 
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tibular lip and the spiral organ, the 
auditory hairs projecting directly into 
the chambers of this membrane, so 
that the vibrations of this membrane 
are transmitted to them. Ranson 
(ibid.) has noted that in the spinal 
cord and medulla of the albino rat, 
stained after his pyridin-silver meth- 
od, the cerebro-spinal fasciculus is 
différentially colored. A topographic 
description of this fasciculus is given, 
its structure discussed, and the pres- 
ence of numerous non-medullated 
nerve fibers noted. The same author 
(Jour. Comp. Neur., XXIII) by using 
the same technique on the spinal cord 
of the cat observed that the non- 
medullated fibers arising from the 
small cells of the spinal ganglia could 
be traced through the dorsal root to 
the tract of Lissauer, where they con- 
stitute the great majority of its non- 
medullated fibers. KE. V. Smith (Am. 
Jour. Anat., XIV) has presented ob- 
servations made with the Cajal silver 
method on the sensory ganglia of 
birds. A detailed statement. of the 
types of sensory neurones observed 
is given. 


PHARMACOLOGY 


S. J. MELTZER 


The Stomach.—In a young man 
who, 16 years before, acquired a be- 
nign complete stenosis of the cesopha- 
gus, and who feeds himself through 
a permanent gastric fistula, Carlson 
found the opportunity to make some 
_ studies on the physiology of the stom- 

ach, reminding one of the celebrated 
_ studies of Beaumont made on the 

Canadian Alexis St. Martin some 90) 
years ago. For the present he has 
studied mainly the movements of the 
empty stomach and has reported his 
observations in five articles, published 
in the American Journal of Physiology 
(XXX, 151, 176, 212, and 318; 
XXXII, 245). He found that the 
empty stomach (in a state of hunger) 
exhibits two types of rhythmical | 
movements: one is relatively feeble 


of contraction of 20 seconds’ duration; 


the other falls into periods of rela- 
_ tively strong contractions that may 


end in tetanus. These movements are 
j greatly diminished or absent altio- 
_ gether when health and vigor are 


impaired. In agreement with the 


| theory of Cannon and Washburn (A. 


Y. B., 1912, p. 703) Carlson found 
that, as a rule, the stronger contrac- 
tions give rise to the sensation of 
hunger. This sensation is caused by 
the stimulation of afferent nerve fibers 
in the musele layers. The contrac- 


/tions are inhibited reflexly from the 


oral eavity by chewing, by stimulat- 
ing the taste organs (sweet, bitter, 
etc.) and by the swallowing act; they 
are also inhibited when water (cold or 
warm), coffee, tea, beer, ete., are in- 
troduced into the stomach directly ; 
local anesthetics like orthoform, chlo- 
reton, phenol, ete., when used in ther- 
apeutic doses do not inhibit the con- 
tractions. During the gastrie con- 
traction there is an augmentation of 
the knee-jerk and the pulse rate, 
while the vasomotor tonus appears 
to be less stable. 

Carbon Dioxide.— The assumption 
of Haldane, Henderson, and others 
that carbon dioxide acts essentially 
as a stimulating agent, has not been 
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supported by the investigations of 
Hooker and his co-workers (ibid., 
XXXI, 47 and 64). 'The tonus and 
contractions of rings from blood-ves- 
sels of cold-blooded animals, as well 
as of mammals, are abolished by car- 
bon dioxide, and restored, and even 
improved, when exposed to the action 
of oxygen. Hearts of terrapins and 
of cats, when perfused directly with 
Ringer solutions containing CO,, cause 
a relaxation of the ventricle and auri- 
cle and a diminution of the heart 
output. The contrary statement of 
Starling and Jerusalem has its origin 
in the fact that in their method the 
vessels of the lung become relaxed and 
thus send in a greater amount of 
blood into the left heart, which exhib- 
its a greater diastolic effect due to 
the relaxing effect of the CO,. E. L. 
Porter (ibid., XXXI, 223) was unable 
to find evidence of increased irritabil- 
ity of the cord under asphyxial con- 
ditions (increase in CO,). 

It has been questioned if irrita- 
bility of nerve fibers depends upon 
chemical processes and whether nuclei- 
free fibers can be the seat of meta- 
bolic processes. By means of very 
sensitive apparatus, Shiro Tashiro 
(ibid., XXXII, 107 and 137) demon- 
strated that the resting nerve gives 
off a certain quantity of CO,; that 
this quantity becomes less and less 
with the loss of the irritability of 
the nerve; that anesthetized nerves 
do not give off any CO,, and that 
during stimulation of a nerve, the 
vital response of which can be recog- 
nized only by the appearance of an 
electric variation, the quantity of CO, 
given off is 2.5 times as large as that 
of the resting nerve. 

Circulation—In studying the wave 
of negativity which sweeps over the 
various sections of the heart during 
its contraction, Meek and Eyster 
(ibid., XXXI, 31) obtained results 
which seem to support the older view 
that contraction in the tortoise’s heart 
is a wave that sweeps over the sinus, 
auricle and ventricle, terminating at 
the ventricular apex. According to 
G. Canby Robinson (Jour. Haper. 
Medicine, XVII, 429) faradization of 
the right auricle of the dog causes an 
auricular tachycardia, coexisting with 
true auricular fibrillation. Stimula- 
tion of the right vagus nerve inhibits 
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the auricular tachyeardia, while the 
fibrillation is uninfluenced. Stimula- 
tion of the left vagus nerve has little 
or no apparent inhibitory effect on the 
tachycardia, but has possibly an in- 
hibiting effect on the fibrillation. 
Gesell (Am. Jour. Physiol., XXXII, 
70) finds that the amount of urine 
as well as the amount of chlorides, 
urea, and total nitrogen eliminated in 
the urine, varies directly with the 
magniture of the pulse pressure; the 
suddenness of the pressure changes, 
vascular shock, may be, however, an 
important factor in the secretion of 
urine. In a great majority of ex- 
periments on dogs Auer and Meltzer 
(Proc. Am. Physiol. Soc, XX; Am. 
Jour. Physiol., XXXI) found that 
stimulation of the central end of the 
splanchnic nerve causes an unmistaka- 
ble drop in blood pressure. The ab- 
dominal viscera, then, like the viscera 
of the thoracic cavity, possess a reflex ° 
depressor nerve. 

In studying the action of certain 
drugs on the electrocardiogram, Hy- 
ster and Meek (Jour. Pharmacol. and 
Exper. Ther., IV, 343) found that de- 
erease of the extent of ventricular 
contraction, by absence of calcium 
from the perfusion fluid of the isolated 
heart, does not affect the R-complex 
of the electrocardiogram to any note- 
worthy degree. The T-wave is marked- 
ly affected. Increase in the extent of 
ventricular contraction by epinephrin 
likewise does not, in a noteworthy de- 
gree, affect the R-wave in any case. 
The T-wave may or may not be af- 


‘fected. 


Against the conclusions drawn by 
Starling and Knowlton from their ex- 
periments on perfused hearts that 
diabetic hearts are capable of consum- 
ing a great deal less sugar than nor- 
mal hearts, Macleod and Pearce (Am. 
Jour. Physiol., XXXII, 184) report 
experiments in which there was no 
difference between normal and the dia- 
betic dogs in the amount of dextrose 
which gradually disappears in the 
blood after evisceration. In a study 
of blood glycolysis in vitro Macleod 
(Jour. Biol. Chem., XV, 497) found 
that, on average, about one-half of 
the original amount of dextrose dis- 
appears in two and one-half hours 
from blood kept outside of the body at 
40 deg. C.; that glycolysis is a fune- 
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tion of the corpuscles and is absent 
in the serum, and that even under 
the most favorable circumstances the 
quantity of dextrose which the blood 
ean destroy is only a small fraction 
of that which disappears in the same 
time in the intact animal. 

Diverse Physiological Subjects.— 
According to Weed, Cushing, and Ja- 


- eobson (Proc. Am. Physiol. Soc., XIII; 


Am. Jour. Physiol., XXXI) the hypo- 
physis, especially its posterior lobe, 
and the superior cervical ganglion 
have a special relation to glycogene- 
olysis and glycosuria. Piqfere of the 
hypophysis, or its stimulation, stim- 
ulation of the superior cervical gang- 
lion, or the mere manipulation neces- 
sary for its exposure, cause glycosu- 
ria; these stimulations, however, have 
no effect when the posterior lobe of 


the hypophysis has previously been, 


removed by operation. 

Kronecker and Meltzer, Cannon and 
Lieb, and Joseph and Meltzer have 
previously described relations existing 
between csophagus, cardia, stomach 
and duodenum, exemplifying recipro- 
cal innervation (Sherrington) or con- 
trary innervation (Meltzer), that is, 
that certain sections of the gastro- 
intestinal canal relax, while the sec- 
tion above is contracting. Lyman 
(Am. Jour. Physiol., XXXII, 61) ob- 
served that similar relations exist be- 
tween the lower part of the ilium and 
the proximal part of the colon: the 
movements of the latter cease when 
peristalsis appears in the lower part 


of the ilium. 


Carrel (Jour. Eaper. Medicine, 
XVIII, 155) introduced an experi- 
mental preparation under the term 
of “visceral organism.” The entire 
contents of the thorax and abdomen 


are carefully removed and put in a! 


thermostat at 37 deg. C.; the respira- 
tion is kept up by means of the Melt- 
zer-Auer insufflation method. The liv- 
ing activities of this visceral organism 
can be kept going for 12 hours and 
longer. 

Pharmacology.—It is generally as- 
sumed that adrenalin can produce 
only a rise of blood-pressure. Some 
ten years ago Meltzer reported the 
occurrence of a vasodilatation after a 
subcutaneous injection of very small 
Cannon and Ly- 
man (Am. Jour. Physiol., XXXI, 376) 


report now that stimulation of an 
adrenal gland, or splanchnic stimula- 
tion after excluding splanchnic ves- 
sels, result in the cat in a fall of 
blood-pressure due to vasodilatation, 
and that injection of small doses of 
adrenalin at a uniform slow rate into 
a cat causes a similar fall of blood- 
pressure. Studying the nature of the 
favorable action of stimulation of the 
splanchnic nerves upon muscular fa- 
tigue, Cannon and Nice (ibid., XXXII, 
44) come to the conclusion that the 
betterment of action of the fatigued 
muscle is mainly due to the increased 
blood flow in the muscle, resulting 
from splanchnic stimulation, and that 
the previously reported effects of ad- 
renalin on the skeletal muscle should 
be attributed to the change in cir- 
culation and not to a specific action 
of adrenalin. Folin and Denis de- 
seribed a preparation of a phospho- 
tungstic acid solution which proved 
extraordinarily sensitive as a reagent 
for uric acid. Folin, Cannon, and 
Denis (Jour. Biol. Ohem., XIII, 477) 
found it to be also a very sensi- 
tive reagent to epinephrin (adrenin). 
Solutions containing one part of 
epinephrin in 3,000,000 parts of water 
give an unmistakable reaction with 
this reagent, which is as much as ten 
times more sensitive than any of the 
hitherto known color reactions for 
epinephrin. While blood in vitro does 
not destroy epinephrin, yet this sub- 
stance is rapidly destroyed when 
brought into the circulation. Accord- 
ing to Tatum (Jour. Pharmacol. and 
Haper. Ther., 1V, 151) epinephrin, as 
well as the pressor substances that 
are found in serum, rapidly disappear 
when oxygenated in the presence of the 
artery wall—Auer and Meltzer have 
shown that subcutaneous injections of 
adrenalin exert only a moderate effect 
upon blood-pressure, while intramus- 
cular injections raise the blood-pres- 
sure nearly as well as intravenous in- 
jections of adrenalin. Regarding the 
glycosuric and diuretic effects of adre- 
nalin, Kleiner and Meltzer (Jour. 
Baper. Med., XVIII, 190) found that 
reverse conditions prevail; they have 
shown that subcutaneous injections, of 
adrenalin are more favorable to the 
production of glycosuria and to the 
increase of diuresis than intramuscu- 
lar injections. 
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PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY 
MartTHA WOLLSTELN 


General Survey of Progress.—Prog- 
ress in the field of pathology and bac- 
teriology has been steady throughout 
the year, and, in addition, two record- 
making contributions to medical 
science have been made. One of these 
is the discovery of the microérganism 
causing infantile paralysis, the other 
the finding of the spirochete of syphi- 
lis in the brains of persons afflicted 
with paresis. Both of these discov- 
eries open up wide fields for study, 
especially along the lines of prophy- 
lactic and curative treatment. 

The method of cultivating tissue 
cells in vitro has been applied to new 
problems in the pathology of new 
growths and to the bacteriology of so 
important a subject as vaccinia, with 
results the interest of which lies as 
much in the new questions they sug- 
gest as in those which their applica- 
tion has answered. 

Epidemic Poliomyelitis.—Our knowl- 
edge of infantile paralysis has been 
very materially increased by the dis- 
covery of its causative microérganism 
by Flexner and Noguchi (Jour. Exper. 
Medicine, XVIII, 461). As stated in 
last year’s review on the subject (A. 
Y. B., 1912, p. 706), epidemic polio- 
myelitis has been known for several 
years to be due to a virus small 
enough to pass through an unglazed 
porcelain filter, and therefore certainly 
smaller than the ordinary bacteria, 
possibly even ultra-microscopic in 
size. Now that the application of 
an intricate and difficult technique to 
the problem of solving the nature of 
that filterable virus has resulted suc- 
cessfully, and the microérganism can 
be seen, grown and handled as a defi- 


nite entity, it becomes, manifest that | 


the final problem of procuring both a 
preventative and a curative remedy 
for the disease has been given a new 
impetus with greater hope of success. 

The organism is a minute globoid 
body, three or four times smaller 
than the ordinary streptococcus (coc- 
cus arranged in chains) and averaging 
0.2 micron in diameter, the limit of 
visibility being 0.15 to 0.3 micron. 
These small bodies, which have not 
yet been classified, are arranged in 


pairs, in short chains or in small 
masses; they possess no motility and 
grow slowly. They will not grow in the 
presence of free oxygen, which is ab- 
sent from the nervous tissues and the 
organs in the body in which the virus 
has thus far been demonstrated. These 
bodies were cultivated from the brain 
substance of human beings who had 
died of poliomyelitis, as well as from 
the nervous tissues of monkeys dead 
of the experimentally produced dis- 
ease. 

Pure cultures of the human and of 
the monkey strains inoculated into 
rhesus monkeys produced the clinical 
picture of experimental poliomyelitis, 
confirmed at autopsy by the gross and 
microscopic lesions in the spinal cord 
and medulla oblongata. Finally. eul- 
tures made at autopsy recovered the 
globoid bodies from the nervous tis- 
sues of the inoculated monkeys. The 
chain of facts proving the etiological 
relationship of these globoid bodies to 
epidemic poliomyelitis is thus com- 
plete, in that they are present in the 
diseased organs of the patient,. that 
the inoculation of their pure cultures 
is followed by the experimental dis- 
ease in monkeys, and that they can be 
recovered in pure culture from the 
lesions produced in these animals. 

The importance of the demonstra- 
tion of this microérganism in solving 
the problem of the prevention and 
‘cure of epidemic poliomyelitis is ap- 
| parent. Instead of working with an 
| invisible filterable virus, experiments 
can now be carried on with an or- 
ganism of definitely known charac- 
teristics, and the hope of producing 
| definite means of preventive immuni- 
zation and early curative treatment 
is much brighter than it was a year 
ago. 

-A second important fact has been 
experimentally proven during the 
year, and that is the existence of pas- 
sive human carriers of the poliomye- 
litis virus. That such carriers exist 
has been suspected, but now it has 
been definitely shown that the healthy 
parents of a child ill with an attack 
of acute poliomyelitis harbored the © 
virus in the naso-pharynx. We have, 
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then, an additional factor in the 
spreading of the disease, the healthy 
attendants of the patient as well as 
the patient himself. The necessity 
for precautionary’measures to protect 
other healthy persons from contact 
with such passive carriers is a prob- 
lem in the prophylaxis of this disease. 
But the observation also proves the 
correctness of the view that the naso- 
pharynx is a very common point. of 
entrance for the poliomyelitis virus 
into the human body. -( Flexner, Clark, 
and Fraser, Jowr. Am. Med. Assoc., 
LX; 201.) 

Syphilis——The question of the rela- 
tionship of general paralysis to syphi- 
lis has long been a disputed one, some 
observers insisting that without pre- 
vious syphilitic infection there could 
be no paresis, while others held this 
to be an exaggerated view. The con- 
sensus of opinion has been, however, 
that by far the greater number of 
eases of general paralysis follow a 
distinct syphilitic infection after an 
interval of from five to 20 years. 

One of the most important medical 
advances of the year has answered 
this question in the affirmative, by 
demonstrating the presence of Trepo- 
nema pallidum in the brain of persons 
dead of paresis. The Treponema palli- 
dum or Spirocheta pallida was first 
described by Schaudinn in 1905, and 
is now generally accepted as the caus- 
ative factor in syphilis. The organism 
is corkscrew in shape, has motility of 
its own, and is found in the initial 
lesion and in the internal organs of 
patients afflicted with syphilis. No- 
guchi and Moore (Jowr, Exper. Medi- 
cine, XVII, 232) found it in the sec- 
tions of 12 out of 70 paretic brains 


examined, the cases being undoubted 


general paralysis with classical physi- 
eal signs and post-mortem findings in 
the brain. Most of the cases were of 
a shorter duration than the average, 
and so the observers thought it pos- 


sible that the spirochetes are more 


apt to be found in those cases which 
run a fairly rapid course. That such 
a view is not correct was demonstrated 


in Paris by Marie, Levaditi, and Ban- 


kowski (Comptes rendus des Séances 
de la Soc. de Biol., UXXIV, 1009), 
who were able to find the spirochetes 
in the brain of a patient afflicted with 
paresis for nearly seven years. It 
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has also been demonstrated that the 
spirochetes in the brain of paretic pa- 
tients are present during life, and 
that the organisms are viable and 
capable of producing lesions in in- 
oculated animals. The importance of 
early and effectual treatment of every 
syphilitic infection in the hope of ob- 
viating the development of paresis 
later is emphasized anew by this most 
illuminating discovery. 

Rabies.—It has been known for over 
30 years that hydrophobia is an in- 
fectious disease. The fact that the 
infectious element is present in the 
nervous system of the animal dying of 


rabies was utilized by Pasteur in 


originating the specific preventive 
treatment which, since its introduc- 
tion in 1885, has been of the greatest 
value in saving human life. There 
still remained two important prob- 
lems for solution, the nature of the 
specific microérganism causing the dis- 
ease and a specific curative treatment 
for the disease itself; for, though 
rabies may be prevented, it has hith- 
erto been incurable after its symptoms 
have manifested themselves. During 
1913 work on both these problems has 
been done in this country, and while 
the results are too few to be absolutely 
conclusive, they indicate distinct 
progress with ultimate hope of success. 

As regards the specific microér- 
ganism, it must be remembered that 
ten years ago Negri demonstrated 
small structured bodies as present in 
the nerve cells of the brain and spinal 
cord in cases of rabies. These cell in- 
clusions were shown to be specific for 
the disease, and a study of the Negri 
bodies by an American investigator 
(Williams) ,several years ago, brought 
out much evidence in favor of\a spe- 
cific protozoal cycle of development for 
these bodies. Recently the results of 
cultivation experiments by Williams 
(Jour. Am. Med Assoc., XLI, 1509) 
and by Moon (Jour. Infec. Diseases, 
XIII, 232) seem to show that the 
growth of the organism has been ob- 
tained in artificial media, as proven 
by successful animal inoculations with 
the fifth and sixth generation of such 
cultures. Noguchi (Jour. Haper. 
Medicine, XVIII, 314) also announced 
positive results in cultivating the ra- 
bies virus with a different method, and 
expressed the opinion that the nucleat- 
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ed bodies he has succeeded in eultivat- | its recession. He found that the rash 


ing exhibit the appearance of pro- 
tozoa rather than of bacteria. While 
all these studies have been made with 
the virus as found in the nervous sys- 
tem, other very interesting investiga- 
tions have been made with the virus 
in a pure state from the salivary 
glands of infected dogs. This gland 
virus does not differ from that found 
in the nervous system in its ability to 
produce hydrophobia in moculated ani- 
mals. Its microscopic study shows 
the presence of small granules, and 
the possible relation of these granules 
to the virus and to Negri bodies is an 
interesting question. The problem of 
rabies etiology, then, seems to have 
reached the stage when a definite 
solution is probable within a very 
short time. 

The second problem, that of finding 
a curative treatment for the active 
disease, has been furthered by success- 
ful experiments with quinine given 
by the stomach to infected dogs (Moon, 
Jour. Infec. Diseases, XIII, 165). One 
human case has been so treated with 
success. 

In the meantime, the prophylactic 
treatment of hydrophobia, based upon 
the fact that the disease has so pro- 
longed an incubation stage that there 
is ample time between infection (bite 
of a rabid animal) and the develop- 
ment of the first symptoms to produce 
an artificial immunity in the infected 
person, has also been the subject of 
investigation. The object of such 
studies is the possible improvement 
in the method of producing material 
for preventive inoculation and the re- 
duction in the time required for such 
treatment. Both these objects have 
been accomplished by Harris’ method 
of freezing and drying the material 
for prophylactic injections. An ordi- 
nary case of dog bite can now be suc- 
cessfully immunized in six days in- 
stead. of three weeks, and even cases 
of extensive wounds of the face can 
be immunized within 15 days. (Har- 
ris, Jour. Infec. Diseases, XIII, 155.) 

Measles.—A most illuminating con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the rash 
of measles has been made by von 
Pirquet (Zeitschr. fiir Kinderhk., VI, 
1), who studied the skin eruption in 
a series of cases from its first appear- 
ance to its height and then throughout 


pi). 


spreads by increase in the size of the 
individual spots as well as by the 
eruption of new ones, three days 
usually elasping between the first sign 
of the papule and the disappearance 
of its hyperemia. The eruption is 
localized along the blood vessels of the 
skin and not along the sensory nerves, 
and it appears first and is most in- 
tense over areas which are nearest 
the heart and larger vessels and which 
have the most abundant blood supply. 

The rash is therefore explained by 
an hypothesis which assumes that 
there is a reaction of the measles 
virus with its antibodies, such a re- 
action taking place within the skin 
capillaries. The nature of the reac- 
tion may possibly be one of agglutina- 
tion, the microdrganisms causing the 
disease becoming held together in 
groups within the capillaries of those 
portions of the skin which happen to 
be saturated with substances capable 
of clumping the organisms. Naturally 
the most vascular areas will have the 
largest amount of antibodies; and 
since by means of this agglutination 
the virus is gradually removed from 
the blood, only few organisms are left 
to be taken up by the poorly vascu- 
larized areas. Hence the distribu- 
tion of the rash is explained. This 
hypothesis can be proven only when 
the measles organism shall have been 
isolated in pure culture, but for the ~ 
present it offers a rational explana- 
tion of the phenomena of the erup- 
tion (Zeits. fiir Kinderhk., VI, 1913, 
It has long been known that a 
large proportion of cases of measles 
are accompanied or followed by other 
diseases, especially pneumonia and 
tuberculosis. Studies of the blood 
during an attack of measles have 
shown that the white blood corpuscles 
are diminished in number, and that 
their ability to engulf and destroy 
pathogenic bacteria is distinctly less- 
ened. It is quite possible that this 
diminished phagocytic power of the 
leucocytes present throughout the 
course of an attack of measles may be 
in part responsible for the frequency 
of the complications and sequelae. 
(Tunnicliff Ruth, Jowr. Infec. Dis- 
eases, XI, 474.) 

Pertussis.—In 1906 Bordet and 
Gengou described a small bacillus 
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-found in the sputum of children ill 
with whooping cough, and they 


brought forward strong presumptive: 


evidence of the etiological relation- 
ship of this bacillus to the disease. 
While other observers have corrobo- 
rated all the statements of the French 
investigators, absolute experimental 
proof that their bacillus is the specific 
cause of pertussis had never been 
given until now, when Mallory claims 
to have done so (Jour. Med. Research, 
XXVIII, 115, 391). 

The trachea and bronchi are lined 
with fringed or ciliated cells, the cilia, 
by their constant motion, serving to 
rid the surface of these tubes of ex- 
traneous particles. Mallory found 
that in the trachea of children who 
had died during an attack of whoop- 
ing cough, there were large numbers 
of minute bacilli lying between the 
cilia of the lining cells, apparently 
numerous enough to cause mechanical 
interference with the ciliary motion. 
He assumes that as a consequence of 
this incapacity of the cilia, there is 
a constant irritation and cough of a 
spasmodic type, expressing an effort 
to get rid of the obstructing bacilli. 
Believing this lesion to be the specific 
one for pertussis, Mallory tried to 
prove it experimentally. He suc- 
ceeded in producing similar lesions 
in rabbits and puppies with pure cul- 
tures of the Bordet bacillus and also 
with sputum from a case of whooping 
cough. He was further able to re- 


_ cover the bacillus from the inoculated 


animals and thus link the organism 
and the lesion in definite etiological 
relationship. Treatment of pertussis 
with vaccines of both live and dead 
bacilli has given fairly promising re- 
sults, but observations are not nu- 
merous enough as yet to warrant a 
definite opinion. 

Pneumonia.—The association of the 
pneumococcus with lobar pneumonia 
has been known for many years, but 
experimental proof of its etiological 
relationship with the disease was only 


_ furnished two years ago, when lobar 


pneumonia was produced in dogs by 
cultures of pneumococcus introduced 
directly into the bronchi by means of 
the insufflation method invented by 
Meltzer and Auer (see Medicine, in- 
fra). Since then studies made in this 
way have shown that there is a defi- 
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nite relationship between the virulence 
of the pneumococcus introduced into 
the lung and the severity of the in- 
flammation which results. 

An increase in the number of white 
blood cells is a normal accompaniment 
of lobar pneumonia. That it is an 
important factor in determining the 
outcome of the disease has recently 
been shown by experiments made by 
the insufflation method, in which 
treatment with a substance which de- 
stroyed leucocytes (like benzol) caused 
a diminished resistance to pneumo- 
cocecus infection, while such resistance 
was increased in animals treated with 
a substance causing hyperleukocytosis 
(Winternitz and Hischfelder, Jour. 
Exper. Medicine, XVII, 657). 

A still more important addition to 
our knowledge of pneumonia pathol- 
ogy was furnished by recent studies 
with the pneumococcus, in the course 
of which it developed that the blood 
in which it grew showed a reduced 
capacity to combine with oxygen, 
owing to a change in its hemoglobin 
(coloring matter) molecule. Analo- 
gous results were found in the blood 
of animals inoculated with pneumo- 
cocci, and also in the blood of pa- 
tients with pneumonia. It appears 
that in uncomplicated cases of this 
disease the oxygen content of the 
blood is within normal limits, but 
occasionally there may be less oxy- 
gen and an increased amount of car- 
bon dioxide, apparently due to inter- 
ference with the respiratory exchange 
of gases. In the terminal stage of 
fatal cases there is often a progressive 
diminution in the amount of oxygen 
in the blood and a progressive de- 
crease in its oxygen-combining power. 
This occurs usually in patients in 
which very large numbers of pneumo- 
cocci are present in the circulation. 
The change of the hemoglobin mole- 
cule from oxyhemoglobin to methem- 
oglobin, as a result of which it no 
longer takes up and gives off oxygen 
readily, is probably a factor in the 
immediate cause of death in many 
cases of pneumonia. (Peabody, Jour. 
EBaper. Medicine, XVIII, 1. 7.) 

Growth of Tissue in Vitro.—Con- 
tinuing the work along these lines, re- 
viewed in the last issue of the YEAR 
Boox (p. 699), Alexis Carrel and his 
assistants have obtained some in- 
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teresting results in growing the cells 
of connective tissue. Thus they were 
able to show that these cells grew 
from three to 40 times more rapidly 


when extracts of the tissues were | 


added to the culture medium of normal] 
or diluted plasma. 
bryonal tissues were more active than 
those of adult animals. The power of 
the tissue extracts was found to be 
specific in the sense that it is con- 
fined to the tissues of another animal 
of the same species; that is, the ex- 
tract of chicken spleen had an accel- 
erating effect on the growth of con- 
nective tissue of a fragment of heart 
from a chick embryo, while the ac- 
tivating influence of extracts of dog 
and rabbit spleen on chick tissue was 
very slight. Diluting, heating, and 
filtering the extracts all greatly di- 
minished or even suppressed the ac- 
tivating power of the tissue extracts 
on the connective tissue cells. That 
this work may have a practical appli- 
eation in the cicatrization of wounds 
is possible. For the present it is 


useful in providing a better medium | 


for the continuation of experiments 
in tissue growths. (Carrel, Jour. 
Exper. Medicine, XVII, 14, 287.) 

The growth of axis cylinders, the 
central thread and most important 
portion of the nerve fibers, has been 
studied, and their growth from the 
cerebellum of young cats and guinea- 
pigs has been observed for the first 
time (Ingebrigtsen, Jour. Eaper. 
Medicine, XVII, 182, 412). While the 


tissues of mammalian embryos and. 


adult animals grew actively outside 
the body, it has thus far been very 
difficult to cultivate human tissues. 
The method of growing cells in vitro 
is a very useful adjunct to the ways of 
studying the cells of malignant neo- 
plasms, and comparative studies of the 
growth of cells from transplantable 
connective-tissue tumors (sarcoma) 
with those of normal connective-tissue 
cells have been made. The differences 
noted were to the effect that sarcoma 
cells grew more actively in the pri- 
mary cultures than did normal con- 
nective-tissue cells, but that in second- 
ary cultures the tumor cells were far 
less active, and it was difficult to 
propagate them in subcultures for any 
ength of time. That this is due in 
part to the low resistance to injuries 


Extracts of em- | 


| 


of all kinds on the part of tumor cells . 
seems to be true. 

The method of tissue cultivation is 
also well adapted for the study of 
normal and pathological cell division, 
and it was found that while atypical 
mitoses occurred in cultures of sar- 
coma cells, they were not present in 
the normal connective tissue cells. 
Amitotie division was not observed in 
either normal or tumor tissue. (Lam- 
bert, Jour. Exper. Medicine, XVII, 499 as 

A point bearing on the question of 

tumor immunity has been brought out 
by some experiments made on embryo 
and adult chicks with a transplantable 
neoplasm (sarcoma) of the rat. It 
appeared that a rapidly growing new 
growth developed at the site of inocu- 
lation of the rat tumor in the embryo 
chick and that such growths could be 
kept going for six weeks and perhaps 
indefinitely, while in the adult chicken 
no growth took place, the cells of the 
tumor being quickly destroyed. Pre- 
sumably the survival of the foreign 
cells in the embryo chick is due to 
the absence of a defensive mechanism 
present in the adult chicken, which is 
capable of quickly destroying the for- 
eign cells. (Murphy, Jour. of Baper. 
Medicine, XVII, 482.) 
_ While no one fact of great practical 
importance has come to light during 
the past year in the study of the can- 
cer problem, several interesting re- 
sults like the above have been ob- 
tained, and when they are all fitted 
into place steady progress must be 
recorded. 

Vaccinia, — The method of tissue 
growth in vitro has further been 
adopted to bacteriology for the study 
of vaccinia, with the result that ex- 
periments have shown that the vac- 
cine virus has the power to multiply 
in rabbit or guinea-pig blood plasma, 
as demonstrated by inoculation on the 
shaven skin of rabbits and compared 
with similar inoculations with virus 
not incubated in plasma. No specific 
vaccine bodies were demonstrable in 
the preparations. Nevertheless the 
fact that the-vaccine virus is capable 
of undergoing growth in vitro is a 
very definite contribution to our 
knowledge of vaccinia, and must 
shortly lead to larger results. (Stein- 
hardt, Israeli, and Lambert, Jour. of 
Infec. Diseases, X1II, 294.) 
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MEDICINE 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT and HAarLow Brooks 


General Survey of Progress. — No 
revolutionary studies have marked 


the year’s work in medicine, but it | 


has nevertheless been characterized by 
steady progress of research in all 
branches. In America particularly a 
very widespread interest in scientific 
research has been manifested by the 
entire profession. Good investiga- 
tions are no longer limited to a few 
institutions in the large cities, but 
excellent studies have appeared. from 
many small clinics and laboratories 
and even from isolated individual 
clinitians working entirely independ- 
ently. : 

As an indication of the broader 
lines along which medern medical 
progress is extending, it is most en- 
couraging to note the enthusiasm with 
which the theories of Ashoff, the bril- 
liant successor of Zeigier at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, are being .accept- 
ed by the students of internal medi- 
This investigator has returned 
to the methods of the old anatomical 
school of pathologists fathered by 
Virechow, von Recklinghausen and 
Welch and has chiefly interested him- 
self in the mechanical theories of the 
production of disease. In a recent 
series of brilliant lectures delivered 
in New York, Ashoff has advanced 
new, suggestive, and helpful theories 


along these lines as applied to such! 


familiar but still puzzling conditions 
as the formation of gall stone and the 
production of gastric ulcer. He has 
also thrown much new light on the 
extremely important process of throm- 
bosis. 

Experimental Pneumonia .—Al- 
though it is commonly conceded that 
lobar pneumonia is a general infec- 
tion and though in corroboration of 
this fact the pneumococcus may _ be 
secured from the circulating blood, 
the clinitian has been far from con- 
tent to assume that the process starts 
as a general infection, although ad- 
mitting that it ultimately becomes 
such during the course of the disease. 
The period of onset is marked in 
nearly all instances not by the picture 


_ and symptomology of a generalized 


infection, but by that of a local dis- 


ease of such characteristic type that 
the practitioner has never been able 
to divest himself of the idea that the 
process originates locally and that 


,hope for the prevention or cure of 


the disease must in some way take 
cognizance of this apparent clinical 
fact. 

It has remained for an experimental 
physiologist, himself also an able 
clinitian, finally to demonstrate the 
relationship between the pneumococ- 
cus, lobar pneumonia, and the natural 
mode of infection. Meltzer and La- 
mar (Jour. Haper. Medicine, XV, 133) 
have at last reproduced true lobar 
pneumonia in dogs, not selected or 
sensitized in any artificial manner, 
by introducing pneumococci of exalt- 
ed virulence into the lungs by insuf- 
flation, closely simulating the manner 
by which the infection is probably 
induced in man. Control animals 
were all negative. Apparently in ac- 
cordance with the quantity of culture 
so introduced the course of the disease 
was mild, severe, or fatal. The ana- 
tomical characteristics of true human 
pneumonia are very closely repro- 
duced, as are also the clinical signs 
and course, except that a crisis does 
not take place; this, however, is to 
be expected since dogs do not present 
this clinical feature in natural canine 
pneumonia. Resolution follows as in 
the human disease and complete res- 
titution of the pulmonary tissue may 
then occur. Meltzer and Lamar con- 
clude that the question of experi- 
mental success does not depend so 
much upon the alteration of the power 
of resistance of the invaded individual 
as upon the opportunity afforded to 
the organism to intrench itself in the 
invaded pulmonary tissue. In this 
particular also the experimental data 
corroborate clinical observation. 

This group of researches have also 
indicated the manner of infection, and 
point out clearly the lines for clinical 
research along which successful proph- 
ylaxis and possibly treatment may 
be sought. These studies apparently 


indicate the futility of most of the 


previous investigations directed to 
this end and perhaps account for their 
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universal failure thus far. The ex- 
periments have been corroborated and 
extended by Wollstein and others. 
Later Wollstein and Meltzer (ibid., 
XVI, 126) have shown that broncho- 
pneumonia also may be produced in a 
similar way. All these studies indi- 
cate that the manner of inoculation 
is quite as essential as the specific 
organism in the production of these 
lung infections. 

Tuberculosis. — Although work in 
tuberculosis has steadily progressed, 
nothing of a very startling nature 
has developed along lines of treat- 
ment. While Koch’s tuberculin is ac- 
knowledged to be a curative agent of 
very considerable value in properly 
selected cases, it must be conceded 
that it is capable of doing deadly 
harm when used improperly or at the 
wrong period. Attempts to modify 
or eliminate these effects justify the 
belief that eventually something will 
be found which will not only oc- 
casionally but generally favorably 
affect the course of tuberculosis dis- 
ease without at any time jeopard- 
izing the progress of cure. Some 
time ago Rosenbach attempted to 
ameliorate or modify the toxicity of 
tubereulin by the mixture with it of 
a mold (Trichophyton holosericum 
album) which has the power to alter 
or digest proteins and thus to modify 
the poisons generated by the tubercle 
bacillus. Kohler and Plaut (Zeitschr. 
fiir Klin. Med., LXXIV, 1179) have 
treated 80 selected dispensary cases 
of pulmonary tuberculosis, managing 
one-half of the patients by the cus- 
tomary hygienic and dietetic meas- 
ures, universally recognized as cura- 
tive, and comparing these instances 
with an equal number of patients 
which received in addition the modi- 
fied tuberculin. Marked improvement 
above that present in the test cases 
is reported in those who received the 
tuberculin. 

Artificial Pneumothorax. — Among 
the more recent and valuable methods 
for the treatment of pulmonary tu- 
berculosis is that of artificial pneu- 
mothorax. Very brieily this treat- 
ment consists in injecting sterile nitro- 
gen gas into the space ‘between the 
diseased lung and the chest wall. 
This results in compression of the 
lung and enforces rest on it. 


if present collapse and become filled 
in by a growth of scar tissue. The 
progress of the disease appears to be 
arrested in many cases. 

The method is chiefly useful in long- 
standing and advanced cases and only 
in those in which the disease is chiefly 
localized on one side. It should be 
attempted only when there are no 
extensive adhesions between the two 
lavers of the pleura, and unless per- 
formed by an expert may be a dan- 
gerous procedure, especially in im- 
properly selected cases. 

Although the treatment has been 
first widely studied in Italy, it prob- 
ably originated in America, being first 
suggested by Murphy, or perhaps in a 
simpler form by Stowell of Ann Arbor 
some 20 or more years ago. A very 
complete and satisfactory study of 
the method in all its important as- 
pects was presented by Kessel and 
Tashmann before the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine in October. 

Ulcer of the Stomach.—Much inter- 
est has been attracted of late to the 
subject of gastric ulcer, and cases are 
very commonly recognized and re- 
ported. It would seem likely that the 
greater frequency of occurrence of 
this condition is to be traced mostly, 
if not entirely, to the increased accu- 
racy in diagnosis which has naturally 
followed the closer study which the 
subject has received. The frequency 
with which cancer follows this dis- 
order has long been remarked by prac- 
titioners, and this fact has received 


abundant apparent corroboration from 


such analytic studies as those of Wil- 
son from the Mayo clinic, although on 
the other hand this relationship is 
disproven on pathological grounds by 
so astute and honest an observer as 
Aschoff. The importance of early 
surgical treatment has been chiefly 
emphasized in recent medical litera- 
ture, even by many gastro-enterolo- 
gists and internists. It has been quite 
generally asserted that the function 
of the internist has been to diagnose 
the condition, sharing the treatment 
in appropriate cases with the surgeon. 
In this connection it is therefore most 
instructive to study the analysis of 
1,000 cases investigated by Freide- 
wald of Baltimore (Am. Jour. Med. 
Sci., CXLIV, 157), im which he shows 


Cavities | that whereas 71 per cent. of cases 
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operated upon are cured, 72 per cent. 
of those treated by the Leube method 
(dietetic and medicinal) and 66 per 
cent. of those managed according to 
the régime of Lenhartz were also 
cured, thus apparently indicating that 
medical methods are as yet as suc- 
cessful as surgical ones. It should 
be remembered, however, that’ it is 
highly probable that a considerable 
‘proportion of those cases eventually 
treated surgically had been first sub- 
mitted unsuccessfully to the medical 
test. For the guidance of the lay 
public it is well to understand that 
surgical intervention is now a well 
established and thoroughly justifiable 
treatment in cases of this nature, and 
that doubtless in some instances med- 
ical treatment is unjustifiable inas- 
much as it involves certain delay and 
’ possible failure. (See also Surgery, 
infra. ) 

Ulcer of the Duodenum. — Very 
closely allied to ulcer of the stomach 
is a similar disease occurring in the 
duodenum, that portion of the small 
intestine joining the stomach and 
small intestine proper. As might be 
quite naturally inferred, the two dis- 
ease conditions are probably produced 
by precisely similar causes, but the 
symptoms, while somewhat alike, dif- 
fer in certain essentials which make 
diagnosis in the case of the intestinal 
disease more difficult and less cer- 
tain than in the ulcerations affecting 
the stomach, In this condition it 
early surgical 
treatment is even more necessary 
than in ulcer of the stomach, although 
it is quite definite that many cases 
recover under medical treatment and 
at least a certain percentage without 
any treatment whatever. The liter- 
ature of the subject during the year 
has been voluminous and has _ been 
chiefly concerned with diagnostic 
methods and the relative desirability 
of medical or surgical treatment. 

Typhoid Fever.—<As is also the case 
with many other infectious diseases, 
~the frequency of occurrence and the 
virulence of type of typhoid fever 
vary greatly from year to year. 
The year 1913 has been characterized 
_by a country-wide diminution in the 
number of cases of typhoid and by 
an apparently lessened mortality from 
the disease. Although we must ad- 
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mit that this may be but another il- 
lustration of the natural variations 
in the disease, it would seem that 
this bettered condition of affairs has 
largely resulted from improved un- 
derstanding and methods of control, 
and particularly to improved water 
supplies (see also Public Health and 
Hygiene, infra). 

It has been recognized for some 
time that certain individuals, once 
having suffered from typhoid fever, 
may, although themselves well, still 
harbor in their intestines active and 
virulent typhoid organisms which may 
thus become disseminated among 
those with whom they come in con- 
tact. Infection from these typhoid 
carriers has been well established in 
numerous cases and the legal as well 
as the hygienic problem has become 
one demanding settlement. It is a 
matter of certainty that in at least 
most. of these instances the infection 
is harbored in the gall bladder and 
tracts of the infected person. Thus far 
medicinal methods have not been suf- 
ficient quickly to dislodge the typhoid 
organism and a person so infected 
remains a menace as active to the 
public as a case of clinical typhoid 
fever. Leeming (Jour. Am. Med. 
Assoc., LX, 1293) proposes to treat 
these instances, as he has successfully 
done in two cases, by surgical re- 
moval of the gall bladder and the 
entire cystic duct. He recommends 
that the surgical removal be followed 
by the vigorous administration of 
anti-typhoid vaccine. Although such 
radical methods may be enforced in 
the military service, it is very ques- 
tionable if the public is prepared to 
insist that civil patients be treated 
in a like manner; nevertheless, as an 
alternative to confinement and super- 
vision in a hospital it might be legiti- 
mately proposed in such cases. 

An authoritative report of the re- 
sults of typhoid immunizing inocula- 
tions, anti-typhoid vaccination, in the 
U. 8S. Army was presented by Russel 
of the Army Medical Corps before the 
Congress of American Physicians and 
Surgeons held in Washington in May. 
Russel includes in his analysis the 
entire enlisted, and a predominating 
number of the commissioned person- 
nel of the U. 8. Army. His report 
indicates quite definitely that vaccina- 
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tion must be very nearly, if not whol- 
ly, an absolute, prophylactic preventa- 
tive of typhoid infection. 

In the light of subsequent clinical 
experience it is necessary to revise in 
a few particulars the report on ty- 
phoid vaccination in the YEAR Book 
for 1911 (pp. 678-680), especially with 
regard to the reaction of the patient 
to the injection of the typhoid cul- 
tures. In order that the immuniza- 
tion may be rendered effective, at 
least three successive injections must 
be made at intervals of approximately 
one week, and with increasing 
strengths of the killed organisms. 
These injections, particularly the first 
one, are followed by illness, the symp- 
toms of which are those of typhoid 
itself, and although these signs soon 
disappear, the degree of fever and the 
depression may be quite severe. Each 
of the other injections may be fol- 
lowed by similar though commonly 
less marked signs. A short period 
follows the first injection, during 
which the patient seems to be sensi- 
tized to typhoid injection, and thus 
more liable to contract the disease 
than individuals not vaccinated, but 
this sensitization soon disappears 
after the succeeding inoculations, 
which are rewarded by an apparently 
absolute though temporary immunity 
against typhoid fever. The duration 
of this immunity is not yet known, 
but it probably does not extend be- 
yond two or three years in most 
eases. Healthy individuals, as Russel 
states to be the case with soldiers, 
commonly do not have reaction to a 
disagreeable. degree; many persons 
have no symptoms whatever following 
the injections, but some, and particu- 
larly those depressed by overwork or 
nervous strain, may suffer quite se- 
verely; not infrequently it is difficult 
to induce them after the first to take 
the subsequent inoculations, which, for 
the reason mentioned above, is a very 
necessary step, once the immunization 
has been begun. 

In addition to the prophylactic 
treatment of typhoid by the use of 
the immunizing vaccine, much other 
valuable work of comparatively re- 
cent date has been done in regard to 
this important disease. Unquestion- 
ably the most far-reaching of these 
studies has been those designed essen- 


tially to improve the diet employed 
in the treatment of typhoid. Milk 
can no longer be considered appropri- 
ate as an exclusive food in this dis- 
ease. LeFevre, among others, long 
ago showed that the volume of the 
stool on an exclusive milk diet is 
greater than that on a mixed diet, 
and patients themselves have insisted 
that in many instances milk causes 
indigestion and abdominal distress. 
Furthermore it is a simple matter of 
chemistry to show that it is almost 
impossible to give sufficient milk in 
typhoid fever to furnish enough cal- 
ories of energy to replace those burned 
up by the tissue waste, to say noth- 
ing of an attempt to prevent this 
waste or to build up the resistance 
of the body by an adequate food 
supply. 

During the past six years this sub- 
ject has received very thorough study, 
particularly in the laboratories of 
Cornell University Medical College 
and in the wards of Bellevue Hospital. 
As a result of these investigations 
the caloric food intake of the typhoid 
patient is raised to or above that of 
the normal diet, inasmuch as it has 
been shown that his expenditure of 
energy is considerably above the norm. 
This is effective without causing di- 
gestive distress by the addition to 
the milk administered of lactose and 
cream, which greatly augment the 
ealoric value of the milk, by the in- 
troduction of other and still more 
nutritious articles of diet such as 
eggs and meat juices, and by the use 
at proper periods of gruels and of 
sugar in various forms, as in jellies, 
ice cream, and the like. Not only is 
the lot of the typhoid patient made 
much more bearable and the oppres- 
sion of his sickness and the degree of 
toxemia relieved, but there can be no 
question that the modified diet, while 
it may not shorten the course of the 
infection, does very materially short- 
en the duration of convalescence, so 
that patients maintained on this in- 
tensive diet recover much more rapid- 
ly and are apparently much less liable 
to the numerous complications which 
so impede convalescence from this dis- 
ease. 

An important research conducted 
at the New York Hospital by Connor 
(Areh. Int. Med., X, 534) has appar- 
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ently demonstrated that many of the 
obscure pains and aberrant excursions 
of temperature which follow typhoid 
fever are due to # definite anatomical 
ehange, namely, to a thrombo-phle- 
-bitis. Connor shows that most of the 
frequent pulmonary complications of 
typhoid originate in this manner, by 
_a clotting of the blood within the 
Tung veins. A marked tendency to- 
ward this complication has long been 
recognized in typhoid states, but its 
full significance has not been appre- 
ciated. The obscure persistent and 
recurrent attacks of fever are also 
commonly due to the same change, 
and the “sore muscles” and “tender 
a which all physicians have so 
on 
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a\ ing typhoid are readily explained on 
the same basis. It is highly probable 
that with full recognition of this well- 
proven. fact and the statistical con- 


_firmation that it occurs in from 10 


may lead to methods which may ul- 
timately prevent the complication, al- 
though thus far attempts in this 
direction have been without avail. 

Diphtheria. Although the treat- 
ment of actual diphtheria is emi- 
nently satisfactory and affords one 
of the shining examples of the value 
of modern research to practical medi- 
eine, the preventive treatment of the 
disease is still far from certain. 
Diphtheria antitoxin administered 
early to those exposed to the disease 
_almost invariably prevents the con- 
traction of it, but this acquired im- 
munity is not very lasting, so that 
in the case of such persons as nurses 
and physicians, who are more or less 
constantly exposed to the infection, 
frequent administration of phophy- 
lactic doses of antitoxin appears nec- 
essary. This is manifest in natural 
diphtheria also, since the immunity 
_ conferred by an attack of the disease 
is not of long standing; indeed, it 
seems that in some cases a_ sus- 
ceptibility toward the infection is 
conferred by previous attacks. These 


decreased by even the highly purified 
forms of diphtheria antitoxin now 
used, because the antitoxie principles 
are so quickly destroyed in the body 
or are excreted from it. Artificial 
immunity from the administration of 


g recognized as commonly follow- | 


to 15 per cent. of cases of typhoid, | 


tendencies have not been manifestly | 
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the very best grades of antitoxin can 
be relied upon only for from two to 
three weeks. 

Behring, whose name is already fa- 
mous for his work in connection with 
diphtheria antitoxin, now suggests a . 
new method of producing artificial im- 
munity which it is hoped will prove 
to be more lasting in its effect. In 
brief his suggested method consists 
in the administration of actual diph- 
theria toxin, along with a balanced 
dose of antitoxin, which together ap- 
parently induce an immunity of much 
longer standing than has been previ- 
ously attainable. The New York Board 
of Health has long utilized a some- 
what similar method in the production 
of antitoxin from the horses utilized 
for that purpose. Although the meth- 
od has successfully withstood labora- 
tory experimentation, its employment 
in human medicine has not as yet 
been sufficiently wide for definite con- 
clusions as to its ultimate value. 

Diphtheria carriers have long been 
a serious problem, not alone to the 
hygienic authorities, but to the prac- 
titioner as well. It is found that 
while virulent diphtheria bacilli may 
remain for long periods in the throats 
of apparently normal individuals, who 
may nevertheless transfer actual 
diphtheria to others, under certain 
conditions, for example, as a result 
of catarrhal inflammation of the 
throat, auto-infection of the host him- 
self may occur and aggressive diph- 
theria develop. Neither the use of 
antitoxin nor yet that of the toxin- 
antitoxin of Behring has any apparent 
influence in killing the bacilli in the 
throats of these diphtheria carriers, 
and much work is being carried on in 
an attempt to find some method thor- 
oughly effectual in such instances. 
The usual methods of ‘local antiseptic 
treatment of the throat, especially of 
the crypts and depressions in the 
tonsils, while undoubtedly beneficial, 
give far from certain results. Alden 
(Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., LX, 1876) re- 
ports favorable results in this direc- 
tion by the use of a spray of staphy- 
lococecus culture directed against. the 
portions of the throat which offer a 
refuge for these persistent diphtheria 
bacilli. Alden employs essentially the 
method of Schiotz, which has further 
received the confirmation of investi- 
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gations by Lorenz, Ravenel, and sev- 
eral others. 

Syphilis. — Therapeutic studies in 
lues during the year have emphasized 
the necessity of employing the older 
as well as the newer forms of medi- 
cation. The fact that salvarsan is by 
no means a certain and absolute cure 
is now admitted, although its full cura- 
tive value is recognized. Interesting 
recent studies of a clinical nature have 
been along the line of the syphilitic 
disease of the deep viscera, of the heart, 
aorta, and liver, and all these investi- 
gations have tended to show that seri- 
ous disease of the deep organs origi- 
nates very early in the infection, in- 
stead of only late, as has been taught 
in the past. This but emphasizes the 
importance of early diagnosis and 
prompt efficient treatment in all cases, 
no matter how mild they may appear 
to be. (See also Pathology and Bac- 
teriology, supra.) 

Kidney Disease.—Great activity has 
taken place recently in investigations 
of this very important class of dis- 
eases. Studies in pathological anat- 
omy, however, have not reached any 
recent data of great importance; as 
a matter of fact they have as a rule 
rendered a classification of the dis- 
eases of these organs more rather 
than less difficult. Chemical investi- 
gations, consisting of examinations of 
the urine under various disease and 
physiological conditions, have not es- 
sentially altered our comprehension of 
the subject, nor have recent clinical 
studies improved matters much ex+ 
cept in regard to more certain prog- 
nosis and more efficient treatment. 
From the great amount of earnest 
study and close observation have re- 
sulted only a few new facts. One 
of the most important of these is 
that most renal diseases are degener- 
ative and not inflammatory in type, 
and therefore but few cases are really 
entitled to the name of nephritis. It 
is now generally understood that a 
diagnosis of kidney disease is not a 
sentence of early death, and that al- 
bumin in the urine is in many cases 
but: a warning or indication and not 
an evidence of irradicable disease. 

Notwithstanding the barrenness of 
laboratory investigation, great prog- 
ress has been made in the management 
of the various renal disorders. More 


absolute diagnosis as to the degree 
and extent of the disease of the kid- 
neys has been made possible by the 
employment of chemical and physio- 
logical tests which indicate the 
amount and character of excretory 
work which the organ may be able to 
do in any given case. The relation- 
ship of the renal function to that of 
other organs is being cleared up, and 
the dependence of certain types of 
renal disease on primary circulatory 
disorders has been shown. There is 
no question that the treatment of the 
various diseases of the kidney has been 
very much clarified, yet as to their 
true nature, how and why they de- 
velop and how they may be pre- 
vented, there exists very little exact 
knowledge. ; P 

Judging from numerous articles 
which have appeared in the medical 
journals, particularly in those chiefly 
concerned with practical medicine, 
there is a strong and growing belief 
on the part of medical thinkers that 
probably no definite line of separation 
exists between certain disorders of the 
circulation, especially such as induce 
cwdema or result in various types of 
arterial disease, and hepatic and renal 
disturbances. The whole complex 
question of transudation and exuda- 
tion is under study, and there can be 
no doubt that when the problems of 
renal disease are cleared up, the very 
closely associated diseases mentioned 
will also be put upon an understand- 
able footing. 

The most hopeful investigations 
along these lines appear to be those 
which involve experimentation on the 
lower animals. Among the earlier 
and still active investigators in 
America is Pearce, who, with his stu- 
dents, has published some very illu- 
minative studies concerning renal dis- 
ease. Christian and a group of fel- 
low-workers in Harvard are proceed- 
ing along somewhat similar lines, and 
a widespread interest in the subject 
has been aroused among the workers 
in experimental medicine generally, 
which has been quickly reflected by 
more careful clinical studies of cases 
in hospitals and in private practice. 

Leukemia.—There is a notable tend- 
ency in the clinical studies of the year 
to attack therapeutic problems, par- 
ticularly in the more obscure and 
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hitherto hopeless types of disease. 
This has recently been particularly 
illustrated in the study of leukemia. 
Leukemia is a condition which has 
been not inaptly likened clinically and 
pathologically to a tumor formation 
affecting certain cells of the blood. 
The white blood cells are chiefly 
formed in the bone marrow, in the 
lymph nodes and in the spleen. Under 
abnormal adult conditions other foci 
for white blood-cell formation may 
exist. The disease of leukemia is 
manifested by a progressive weakness 
and anemia, associated with enlarge- 
ment of the liver, spleen and lymph 
glands of the body. Microscopic ex- 
amination of the blood shows a very 
marked increase in the number of the 


\ white blood corpuscles, with, of course, 


a corresponding deterioration in the 
number and ability of the essential 
red cells. Tumors of considerable size 
_ result from the growth of the diseased 
lymph glands, and the spleen and liver 
may so greatly enlarge that the other 
organs of the abdomen may become 
much displaced. Changes in the bone 
marrow of like character are doubt- 
less still more important, for they are 
the most constant pathological altera- 


__. tion of the disease though ‘not so 


a 


striking in the outward manifesta- 
tions as the growth of the lymph 
glands and spleen. The patients suf- 
fer from a severe progressive anemia 
and from great weakness, and they 
generally die either from these or from 
complicating terminal conditions to 
which they become very susceptible, 
especially to terminal infections. 
Treatment of this disease has been 
very unsatisfactory. An attempt is 
primarily made to limit and check 
the abnormal formation of the white 
blood cells, and unquestionably our 
most efficient drug for this purpose 
in the past has been arsenic, originally 
given in its customary pharmacopeal 
forms, but more recently in the 


form of salvarsan or neosalvarsan. 


Although great benefit may and for a 


_ time usually does follow the use of 


arsenic, it is difficult to judge as to 
its real therapeutic value, because of 
‘a tendency in the disease for periods 
of improvement to occur spontane- 
ously. It is generally admitted that 
arsenic acts beneticially, but no case 
i of actual cure has been recorded, and 
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sooner or later death follows. The 
X-ray has been scientifically employed 
in the management of this disease, the 
exposures being made over the en- 
larged glands and spleen and over the 
bone marrow of the long bones. Un- 
doubted benefit has resulted, and more 
brilliant results have been thus 
achieved than are possible with arsenic 
alone, though arsenic has been con- 
sistently used in connection with the 
X-ray. Relapse, however, eventually 
takes place, and though the course of 
the disease may be checked and life 
very materially prolonged, no true 
cures have been authoritatively re- 
corded. 

Naturally, after the discovery of 
radium and its potency in a similar 


' direction, it has been used in leukemia, 


but not with much success, chiefly be- 
cause the nature of the agent does not 
permit of its controlled placement 
over the diseased blood-forming tis- 
sues. Plesch (Berlin. klin. Woch., 
XLIX, 930) now reports the use of 
thorium X. This powerful drug is 
introduced intravenously, and experi- 
mental studies have shown that with- 
in a very short period of time a very 
high percentage of the drug given is 
found in the bone marrow, where 
the elemental disease process is ap- 
parently located. Great benefit fol- 
lowed in the case mentioned, but, of 
course, sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed to judge as to the final utility 
of this drug, obviously a very dan- 
gerous and uncertain agent, the use 
of which is justified only in such con- 
ditions as this, where the case ap- 
pears to be hopeless. 

It has been noted for some time 
past that workmen employed in rub- 
ber factories and the like who were 


| constantly exposed to the fumes of 


benzol (not benzene) became fre- 
quently attacked by a type of anemia 
due to a lack of formation of cells in 
the bone marrow. Microscopic study 
of the marrow in such instances shows 
a necrotic change apparently due to 
the action of the crude benzol. Sell- 
ing has shown that in animals poi- 
soned by benzol, a marked aplasia took 
place in the bone marrow, spleen and 
in the lymphoid tissues generally. 
Koranyi (Berl. klin. Woch., XLIX, 
1357) at once applied this knowledge 
to cases of leukemia, where precisely 
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this result is to be desired. Marked 
benefit was recorded by this student 
in several cases representing various 
types of the disease. After treatment 
the blood picture in several cases re- 
turned practically to the normal. The 
general condition of the patients also 
improves much, as is the case after 
X-ray treatment. The general effect 
of benzol in the treatment of leukemia 
has been corroborated by other ob- 
servers both in Germany and America, 
and in most cases much more bene- 
ficial results have been attained when 
the benzol treatment was combined 
with the use of the X-ray, either alone 
or associated with arsenic. Over- 
treatment, however, gives very disas- 
trous results, inasmuch as the forma- 
tion of the red blood cells, at first 
accelerated, is finally checked or 
stopped, so that patients may die pre- 
maturely from the over-effects of the 
drug.. Such an instance has been re- 
corded by Billings (Trans, Am. Assoc. 
Phys., 1913), who has, perhaps, made 
the most extensive studies of this 
treatment. Failures are recorded from 
the method associated with the X-ray 
and also used alone from Mt. Sinai 
Hospital (Libman), from Evan Evans 
at the Roosevelt Hospital, Lambert at 
Bellevue Hospital, and from Potter 
and Brooks at the New York City 
Hospital. There is, however, universal 
corroboration of the fact that the drug 
profoundly influences the course and 
character of the disease, and in it we 
appear to have secured another pow- 
erful agent by means of which physio- 
logical processes carried on to a 
pathological degree may be influenced. 
The scientific bearing of the treatment 
chiefly is far reaching, inasmuch as 
it adds to our rapidly growing list 
of agents which have a selective toxic 
tendency on growing cells, and it is 
thus of definite value in the consid- 
eration of the entire subject of tumor 
formation and the method of its pos- 
sible cure. 

Cancer.—Although steady progress 
has marked the investigation of the 
nature and cure of cancer and al- 
though the literature of the subject 
has been uncommonly rich in sugges- 
tive researches, little of applied value 
appears to have been perfected. Every 
laboratory and most clinics concerned 
in the investigation of the cancer 


problem are conducting extensive ex- 
periments along the lines of treatment 
by radium and other radioactive sub- 
stances, such as thorium. Undoubted 
results are being reached experimen- 
tally, and it is beyond question that 
in such substances, and also in the 
X-ray, we have forces of definite 
value, especially in the amelioration 
of inoperable cancer. It is, however, 
to a certain degree unfortunate that 
so wide a publication of these as yet 
purely experimental studies appear in 
the lay press; because as a result pa- 
tients afflicted with early and entirely 
local cancers are likely to delay 
operation in the hope of some mys- 
terious drug agent effect for such a 
time that operation can no longer 
cure. It must be impressed on the 
public that, although much hope is 
offered for the future, the only real 
cure as yet known is the early use of 
the surgeon’s knife. (See also Sur- 
gery, infra.) 

Clinical research along these lines 
of cancer study has been largely con- 
cerned during the year with methods 
of early diagnosis. As the matter now 
stands it is certain that at its outset 
cancer is a local disease which may 
be eradicated by timely and skillfully 
directed surgery, a fact which can 
not be too impressively emphasized. 
Among researches of this nature may 
be mentioned a suggestively successful 
method of diagnosis of deep internal 
cancer which does not manifest itself 
by any external signs by means of 
certain serum tests relying on the 
principle of ‘anaphylaxis. Ronsoloff 
(Jour. Am. Med. Assoc.,,LXI, 8) re- 
views the work along these lines and 
reports 50 cases of successful early 
diagnosis by this method. On account 
of the frequency of cancer of the 
stomach and the difficulties of suffi- 
ciently early diagnosis to permit of 
curative operation, it is well to men- 
tion under. progress in medicine, al- 
though the method is strictly surgical, 
an instrument devised by Harry Jane- 
way by means of which the mucous 
membrane of the stomach may be 
directly inspected, and in case of sus- 
picious areas, bits of the tissue re- 
moved for the microscopic examina- 
tion. This instrument has been al- 
ready successfully employed in a con- 
siderable number of instances. 
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_ ~Pellagra.— Although a disease of 
great antiquity, pellagra has but re- 
cently received the attention which 
its wide dissemination and importance 
demand. The disease has been for a 
long time a matter of great public 
interest in Italy, where the first 
_ thorough studies of it both sociologi- 
cal and medical appeared. A knowl- 
edge of its frequent occurrence in 
this country has been chiefly excited 
through the efforts of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, and through numerous 
publications of physicians residing in 
those portions of the country where 
the disease occurs most frequently, 
though sporadic cases appear in al- 
most all parts of America. 

The disease presents a curious asso- 
ciation of skin changes which are 
limited almost exclusively in the early 
eases to those parts of the body ex- 
posed to the light; that is, to the 
_hands and face. It is seen in its most 
active forms during the spring and 
_ early summer, and subsides, at least to 
.a certain degree, with the onset of 
winter. In its latter stages it is 
characterized by various types of men- 
tal and nervous disease, and appears 
to be the casual factor of a very con- 
siderable proportion of the cases of 
insanity developing in affected dis- 
tricts. Although not hereditary, the 
offspring of pellagrous parents are 
very commonly defective mentally as 
well as physically, and the problem 
therefore becomes of great sociological 
importance, a fact recognized by a 
eommission recently organized for the 
study of this condition along socio- 
logical as well as strictly medical 
lines. 

The cause of the disease is still the 
subject of great divergence of opinion. 
It has long been noted that the disease 
occurs most frequently and in a prac- 
tically endemic type in those locali- 
ties where the staple and almost ex- 
elusive article of diet is maize. It is 
admitted, however, that healthy and 
properly eured corn, which is one of 
_ our most valuable foodstuffs, is in no 
way likely to cause the disease. On 
the other hand, pellagra occurs most 
widely and in its most aggressive 
forms in those years in which the corn 
erop on which the people depend for 
their chief food is either poor, or, due 
to weather conditions, is harvested 
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prematurely and before proper curing 
is possible. Certain investigators be- 
lieve that the disease is caused by 
some contagious and infections agent 
which may or may not be connected 
with improperly cured corn. ° No cer- 
tain infection, however, has as yet 
been shown to exist, and apparently 
the prevailing opinion among physi- 
cians most familiar with the disease 
is that it is due to some metabolic 
condition induced by the eating of 
spoiled Indian corn. 

Harris, of New Orleans (Jour. Am. 
Med. Assoc., LX, 1948), reports the ex- 
perimental production of pellagra in 
the monkey by filtered extracts of the 
tissues from diseased cases. Myers 
and Fine (Am. Jour Med. Sci., CXLV, 
705) record an extensive series of 
studies of the metabolism of pella- 
grins. Several monographs by physi- 
cians who have extensively studied 
the condition in their own localities 
have also appeared during the year. 
As an excellent type of these may be 
mentioned that of Niles, of Atlanta. 

Undoubtedly the most important 
print concerning the subject which 
has been recently published, discussing 
it in all its important phases, is that 
of Grimm, of the U. S. Public Health 
Service (Jowr. Am. Med. Assoc., LX, 
1423). Grimm’s conclusions may be 
summarized as follows: 


More cases developed proportionately 
among the white than among the colored 
population of the same districts. More 
cases developed among the females of 
both races than among the males. More 
cases developed at the ages between 20 
and 40 than at any other period of life. 
More cases had their origin during the 
months.of May and June than in the 
other months, and more in 1911 than in 
any previous year. More cases developed 
under conditions of poverty than those 
of comfort, and more under conditions 
of comfort than those of affluence. More 
eases developed in the vicinity of other 
eases than otherwise. None of the facts 
indicate that pellagra is hereditary. 


Grimm. concludes with the important 
observation that the question of the 
foods used by the people among whom 
pellagra is prevalent deserves consid- 
eration as a possible etiological factor 
concerned in the production of the 
disease, and he further states that the 
most promising field for investigation 
of the etiology of pellagra is the food 
being used by the people in whom 
pellagra is developing, thus substan- 
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tiating in general the conclusions 
reached by the Italian national inves- 
tigation committee and what appears 
to be the general consensus of opinion 
as to the probable source of the dis- 
ease. It is notable that while cure or 


even successful amelioration of the 
disease when once established seems 
to be difficult, prevention appears to 
be quite readily accomplished by a 
healthy mixed diet from which spoiled 
corn is absolutely eliminated. 


SURGERY 


Josepu (©, 


American College of Surgeons.— 
There was formally established in 
Chicago on Noy. 13 the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, a non-teaching or- 
ganization similar to the Colleges of 
Surgeons of England, Scotland and 
Ireland, Its organization, which be- 
gan more than a year ago, was 
brought about chiefly by the enthu- 
siasm and executive ability of Dr. 
Franklin H. Martin, of Chicago, who 
has become the general secretary of 
the College. Dr. Martin began his 
propaganda at the psychological mo- 
ment, at the crest of the wave of in- 
terest in medical education, created 
principally by the activities of the 
special committee of the American 
Medical Association and the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. The investigations of these 
two agencies have brought about a 
reduction in the number of medica) 
schools in the United States and 
the improvement of the remainder, 
through the raising of entrance re- 
quirements and the strengthening of 
curricula. Their next work will be 
the investigation of hospitals through- 


out the country with the view of: 


eliminating the poorer ones which ecan- 
not be improved and raising the stand- 
ard of hospital service. 

Medica] schools and hospitals are, 
therefore, in process of standardiza- 
tion, and the establishment of the 
American College of Surgeons, as an 
educational movement having for its 
object the standardization of the qual- 


ifications of graduates of medicine | 
who desire to practice surgery, is| 
perhaps one of the most important | 


events of years in American surgery. 


Surgery is becoming such an exact | 


science that the time required to be- 


come proficient in it has increased. | 


The chief object in the establishment 
of the American College of Surgeons 
is to enforce upon those who wish to 


Brioopeoop 


become members this necessary longer 
training. 

All the surgical associations 
throughout the country have grown 
tremendously in strength. Canadian 
and American surgeons meet together 
and attempt to educate each other by 
presenting papers on the more impor- 
tant problems of surgery. The last 
meeting of the Clinical Congress of 
Surgeons of North America in Chicago 
on Nov. 10-15, with over 5,000 sur- 
geons in attendance, demonstrated, 
however, that the largest number of 
surgeons can be gathered together 
when the method of instruction is 
chiefly by demonstration, operative 
clinies, and not by didactie papers. 
There are other smaller, so-called clin- 
ical societies among surgeons who 
visit each other in turn, and see 
each other’s work at the bedside, in 
the operating room, in the laboratory, 
and in teaching. The chief advance 
in surgery in recent years, to which 
the year 1913 has made perhaps the 
greatest single contribution, is the at- 
tempt on the part of surgeons in Can- 
ada and in the United States to im- 
| prove their own efficiency by newer 
| educational methods, and to insist 
| upon a longer course preliminary to 
taking up the practice of surgery. 

Shock.—The Jocal result of an in- 
jury (trauma) is a wound, which 
may be a bruise, cut or burn. Almost 
every injured person exhibits also a 
general disturbance called, even by 
the laity, shock, In all operations 
there is some shock; in the majority it 
is not dangerous, but it adds in all 
cases to the discomforts, to the com- 
| plications and to the period of con- 
valescence. In some operations, es- 
pecially upon patients weakened by 
disease, shock may be a very danger- 
ous factor. The chief elements of 
shock are the trauma from the 
wound made by the knife, and from 
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other manipulations during the oper- 
ation. The fact that the patient may 
be under general anesthesia does not 
prevent painful sensations from reach- 
ing certain cells “in the brain, and 
producing almost as harmful an ef- 
fect as if the patient were entirely 
conscious. For years many opera- 
tions have been performed painlessly, 
without general anesthesia, by what is 
called local anesthesia, in which the 
skin and the nerves and all the sensi- 
tive tissue beneath the skin are in- 
jected with a solution of cocaine, or 
some other drug having a similar 
effect. 

For many years Dr. George W. 
Crile of Cleveland has been carrying 
on investigations in the problems of 
shock, which have reached their cul- 
mination in the past few years, and 
have attracted most attention during 
1913. He calls his method anoci- 
anesthesia. Its object is to eliminate 
‘the shock of operation as much as 
possible. From beginning to end of 
_ the operation he infiltrates all sensi- 


tive tissue with a solution of 1 to 400 | 
novocain, and hopes in this way to} 


prevent any painful impressions reach- 
ing the brain. The patient is made 
unconscious with a mixture of ni- 
-trous oxide and oxygen, popularly 
spoken of as “gas.” In some cases, 
in addition, a little ether must be ad- 
ministered. The object of putting a 
' patient to sleep at all when the oper- 
ation is being performed without pain, 
is to eliminate the fear of possible 
pain. This fear may produce what 
is called “psychie shock.” Gas is em- 


ployed rather than ether or chloro- | 


form, because it is a less poisonous 
drug. Chloroform and ether, even 
properly given, are to a certain extent 
toxic, and may give rise to a condi- 
tion called “toxic shock.” Crile’s 
combination, therefore, of local and 
general anesthesia has for its object 
the diminution or elimination of 
psychic, traumatic and toxic shock. 


All surgeons agree as to the danger | 


of hemorrhage and hemorrhagic shock, 
and all surgeons perform operations 
to-day with as little loss of blood 
as possible. However, many surgeons 
do not agree with Dr. Crile. The 
Majority still employ ether rather 
than nitrous oxide and oxygen, and 
Crile as yet has few followers in the 
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combination of local with general 
anesthesia. 

Whether one agrees or not with 
Crile, his experimental investigations 
and clinical results have made a pro- 
found impression upon American and 
English surgeons, and during the year 
surgeons have given more attention 
to the subject of shock and its factors 
than ever before. It undoubtedly is 
one of the great problems in surgery. 
In the hands of the most experienced 
and expert surgeons a certain num- 
ber of patients do not survive the 
operation, and no other cause can be 
found than shock. If we can elimi- 
nate’shock by the means advocated by 
Crile or yet to be discovered by others, 
the mortality of surgery, as well as 
its discomfort and period of conva- 
lescence, will be materially reduced. 

Anesthesia.—The method of intra- 
tracheal anesthesia has received the 
greatest attention during the year. 
This method of anesthesia was elabo- 
rated by Meltzer and Auer in the 
physiological department of the Rocke- 
feller Institute, for use in animal ex- 
perimentation, and then presented to 
surgeons as a safer method for intra- 
thoracic surgery. In operations upon 
the heart, blood vessels, lungs and 
cesophagus, the chest cavity must be 
opened. The moment one opens one 
side of the chest, the difference in at- 
mospherie pressure leads to some col- 
lapse of the lung. When both sides 
of the chest are opened, both lungs 
collapse, and the patient dies. Pre- 
vious to the intratracheal method, 
there was employed a special operat- 
ing room. The head of the patient 


|extended through a small opening 


outside of the operating chamber, and 
breathed the air under normal atmos- 
pheric pressure, while the air pres- 
sure in the chamber where the surgeon 
worked could be so regulated that on 
opening the chest cavity, collapse of 
the lung was prevented. This was 
known as the Sauerbruch chamber. 
There was another method, in which 
the head of the patient lay in a 
box, and breathed air whose pressure 
could be regulated. In the intra- 
tracheal method the patient is put 
under ether. With a special light 
and special instruments, a tube is 
passed through the mouth, pharynx 
and larynx into the trachea. This 
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tube is attached to a special appa- 
ratus which regulates the atmospheric 
pressure, and at the same time car- 
ries ‘with it the ether vapors. The 
experience of individual surgeons in 
the use of this method is increasing, 
and the efficiency of the many differ- 
ent types of apparatus for accom- 
plishing the same object is being 
tested. 


Cancer—In the Spring of 1913 


there was formed in New York, by a) 


number of surgeons and enthusiastic 
laymen, the American Society for the 


Control of Cancer, the object of which | 


is to bring before the public the facts 
already available which demonstrate 
that the number of deaths from can- 
eer can be decreased. Cancer never 
begins in healthy tissue. There is 
always some previous defect or dis- 
ease known as the precancerous lesion. 
The precancerous lesions may be little 
tumors which have been present since 
birth or noticed later-in life, in the 
form of moles or warts on the skin, 
or small nodules of different sizes, 
hard or soft, beneath the skin, es- 
pecially in the breast and thyroid 
gland. These little tumors, whether 
of congenital or later origin, may 
change into cancer. In another group 
of precancerous lesions there is an un- 
healed area of skin or mucous mem- 
brane (ulcer). The longer such a 
lesion, from any cause, remains un- 
healed, the greater the danger of 
cancer. The danger is greater when 
the ulcer is situated in certain local- 
ities, especially the tongue and lip and 
the gum close to the teeth, and such 
unhealed uleers are more likely to 
become cancer in older people, very 
unlikely in children and young adults. 
In a third group of lesions the skin 
or mucous membrane is subjected to 
constant irritation, for example, by 
smoking, or using» tobacco in the 
mouth in any form. There may be 
first a little burn, or a white patch 
(leucoplakia) ; in such an area at any 
time an ulcer may develop, and in 
this ulcer a cancer. The irritation of 
the gum about decayed teeth may 
lead to cancer, or the irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the tongue or 
cheek from a sharp and ragged tooth. 
In a fourth group of cases, there is 
the history of an injury or contusion, 
and a tumor subsequently developing 
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in the injured area. The tumor is 
usually of the type of a cancer called 
sarcoma, and is situated most fre- 
quently in the bones or muscles. 

Surgeons have known for years of 
these types of precancerous lesions. 
Every patient who comes to the sur- 
geon with a fully developed cancer 
remembers the beginning of the can- 
cerous growth. Surgeons have devel- 
oped what is called complete and radi- 
cal operations for cancer in this late 
stage, but although the number of 
cures is greater than what might 
be expected, it is relatively small. 
Death from cancer is on the increase. 
With these facts before them, sur- 
geons have felt for years that to de- 
crease the number of deaths from can- 
cer the people must be educated on the 
significance of a lump, wart, mole, 
nevus (whether in or just beneath the 
skin, or deeper) of the unhealed ulcer, 
of chronic irritation, and of trauma. 
Experience shows that if patients seek 
advice in the precancerous stage, and 
the lesion is completely excised while 
the microscope. shows no evidence of 
malignancy, there are 100 per cent. 
of cures. If the microscope shows be- 
ginning cancer, the percentage of cures 
varies from 85 to 100 per cent. This 
variation is associated with different 
types of cancer and different localities. 
When, however, the patients delay to 
seek advice until the local disease has 
grown and can be diagnosed as cancer 
by sight and touch, the probability of 
a cure, even after the most radical 
operation, varies from 60 to 10 per 
cent. and in many instances the local 
disease has extended beyond the possi- 
bility of removal, and has become in 
a surgical sense hopeless. 

The educational propaganda to be 
carried on by the Americal Society for 
the Control of Cancer has received an 
impetus from the splendid services of 
the Cancer Campaign Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. Thomas 
S. Cullen of Baltimore, who was ap- 
pointed by the Clinical Congress of 
Surgeons of North America late in 
1912. The work of this committee 
has inspired an investigation of the 
cancer problem by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, who began in May the publi- 
cation of a series of articles in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Collier’s Week- 
ly, and McOlure’s Magazine, the effect 
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of which has already been profound. 
The test of such a propaganda of edu- 
cation will be the diminution of the 
death rate from’ cancer. We know 
that the total number of deaths from 
cancer per annum in the United States 
is reaching 75,000. We know that the 


_ percentage of cancer in the total death 


rate is increasing. The two factors 
over which we have control are the 
duration of the disease and the treat- 
ment. We may expect, by education 
of the people, to decrease the duration 
of the disease, with the hope that 
most external cancers will come for 
treatment in the precancerous stage, 
‘and that internal cancer will come 
earlier than now. An improvement in 
methods of treatment can be accom- 
plished by the better education of the 
surgeon. 

The paper of William J. Mayo on 


cancer of the stomach, presented before ; 


‘the American Medical Association at 
Minneapolis in June, is the most im- 
portant contribution in this depart- 
ment of surgery during the year, not 
in the sense that it presents new 


_ methods of diagnosis or treatment, 


but because it represents in the num- 
ber of cases probably the largest ex- 
perience of any clinic in the world; 
one thousand cases of cancer of the 
stomach have been observed in the 
Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minn. Dr. 
Mayo shows that the larger propor- 
tion of inoperable cases is due to delay 
on the part of the patient and phy- 
sician after definite abdominal or 
gastric symptoms have shown them- 
selves. The delay is also increased 
by faulty diagnostic methods: When 
these patients come to the surgical 
clinic in a possible and reasonably 
early stage, Mayo’s experience demon- 
strates that the removal of the can- 
cer (pylorectomy or gastrectomy) is 
an operation with little or no mor- 
tality in skilled hands, and the per- 
centage of cures varies with the 
duration of the symptoms and the 
extent of the local growth. In cases 
in which the tumor is freely mov- 
able and in the gross looks like ulcer 
and under the microscope shows only 
the beginning of cancer, there are 
practically 100 per cent. of cures. 
Where the lesion is a fully develop- 
ed cancer, one in which no one would 
disagree from the microscopic exam- 


training along this line. 


ination, the percentage of cures is 
about 35. This paper has made a 
profound impression upon the general 
public and the medical profession, 
which should result in bringing to 
surgical clinics throughout the world 
patients with ulcer and cancer of the 
stomach at a period of the disease in 
which operation promises the best as- 
surance of a permanent cure with the 
least danger to life, with the least 
discomfort and with the shortest pe- 
riod of disability. (See also Medi- 
cine, supra.) 

Nerves and Brain. — Neurological 
surgery has become a special branch. 
Among English-speaking surgeons the 
names of Victor Horsley of England 
and Harvey Cushing of this country 
are perhaps the best known among 
the small band of surgeons who de- 
vote their entire time to experimental 
investigation and clinical work on the 
diagnosis and treatment of lesions of 
the brain, spinal cord and nerves. 
The two most important contribu- 
tions of the year in this field are due 
to Cushing, the one his monograph on 
the Pitwitary Body, and the other, his 
paper before the Clinical Congress of 
Surgeons in Chicago in November, re- 
porting the results of 160 operations 
for the relief of facial neuralgia. The 
operation consists of an attack on 
the Gasserion ganglion, either the 
evulsion of the ganglion, or the divi- 
sion of its posterior root. Cushing 
deserves credit for devising a new 
approach which makes the operation 
safer and more certain. In his paper 
he emphasized the fact that with 
proper experience and care the oper- 
ation is successful in 100 per cent. 
of cases (Cushing lost but two cases, 
and these were among his first oper- 
ations), that it is not mutilating in 
the slightest degree, and that the pain 
does not recur. Alcohol injections of 
the. nerve do not promise the same 
permanent results. The public and 
the profession should know, however, 
that operations upon the Gasserion 
ganglion should be performed only 
by experienced surgeons with special 
Alcohol] in- 
jections, although they do not offer 
the same permanent relief, often give 
freedom from pain for from one to 
three years, and these injections can 
be made with very little danger. In 
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fact, those who employ them most and 
with the best results are not surgeons 
but physicians. 

Cushing’s monograph on the Pitu- 
itary Body represents years of experi- 
mental work and clinical experience, 
undoubtedly pioneer and lasting work. 
This structure is a gland of the func- 
tional type of the thyroid, pancreas 
and adrenal, that is, it has internal 
secretion of vital importance to life. 
Similar to other glands, we observe 
general systematic disturbance due to 
hypo- or hyper-seeretion. In addition, 
on account of its position at the base 
of the skull, lodging in a small bony 
cell, the enlargement of this gland 
produces trouble from pressure within 
the skull cavity. 

Aneurysms.—The most important 
and interesting addition of the year 
to our treatment of aneurysms has 
been made by William H. Halsted, 
of Baltimore (T'rans. Am. Surgical 
Assoc., XXXI, 218). For a number 
of years Prof. Halsted has been ex- 
perimenting with methods which will 
partially occlude arteries. In_ the 
treatment of many aneurysms, if one 
deliberately ligates the artery and 
suddenly cheeks the circulation to 
the extremity, especially the leg, gan- 
gren of the limb may follow; but 
if the artery is partially occluded, 
sufficient blood may get through the 
main trunk until collateral circula- 
tion is established, and then, when 
the blood in the sae of the aneurysm 
clots and the sac is completely obliter- 
ated, the life of the limb is saved by 
the established collateral circulation. 
When one must treat an aneurysm of 
the thoracic or abdominal aorta, com- 
plete ligation is out of question. 
Here the partial occlusion of Halsted 
offers the chief hope. In Dr. Halsted’s 
paper before the American Surgical 
Association he considered chiefly the 
partial occlusion of the thoracic and 
abdominal aortae. In the beginning 
of his experimental work Halsted 
employed metallic bands; recently he 
has employed bands made of fresh 
tissue from the fascia lata or from 
the fresh aorta of another animal. 

Another important contribution of 
the year is that of Rudolf Matas of 
New Orleans, “On the Study of Col- 
lateral Circulation and the Treat- 
ment of Aneurysm” (ibid., 195). 


Blood Transfusion.—Transfusion of 
blood from one individual into an- 
other is the best treatment for 
threatened death due to loss of blood. 
There are other indications for trans- 
fusion of blood, the hemorrhages of 
the newborn and recurrent hemor- 
rhages in adults associated with vari- 
ous diseases. Alexis Carrel of the 
Rockefeller Institute made direct 
transfusion from the artery of the 
donor to the vein of the donee by 
his method of arteriovenous anasto- 
mosis. Crile simplified it by the in- 
troduction of a special cannula, and 
in the last few years there have been 
many modifications. The chief con- 
tribution of the year on blood trans- 
fusion comes from Edward Lindeman, 
of Bellevue Hospital, New York. With 
a set of special cannulae and syringes 
he aspirates the blood from the vein 
of one or more donors and then in- 
jects this blood into the vein of the 
donee (Am. Jour. of Diseases of Chil- 
dren, VI, 31). The method renders 
direct transfusion of blood simple, 
painless and rapid and almost any 
physician should be able to do it in 
emergency. Previous methods  re- 
quired considerable operative skill 
and experience. The present status 
of blood transfusion, bringing all the 
methods up to date, has recently been 
presented by Hartshorn (Yale Med. 
Jour., XVIII, No. 5; Jour. Amer. Med. 
Assoc., LVIII, 814). 

Infections——Surgery can deal with 
a local infection and practieally al- 
ways accomplish a cure, but for gen- 
eral infection we have as yet no 
specific treatment except, in syphilis. 
The Wassermann reaction and the in- 
travenous treatment with Ehrlich’s 
salvarsan are not contributions of 
1913, but perhaps the experience of 
the world will be found in the litera- 
ture of this year, surely more so than 
in any previous year, and perhaps 
more than in subsequent years. The 
method of diagnosis from the blood 
reaction established by Wassermann 
and the chemotherapeutic measures of 
Ehrlich have practically been estab- 
lished. As yet no other chemothera- 
peutic agents, vaccines and antitoxins, 
have been developed for the various 
other infections which come for sur- 
gical treatment with both local and 
general manifestations. Churchman 
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not a difficult procedure. 


of Yale University, however, has done 
some splendid experimental work in 
the line of chemotherapeutics in gen- 
eral infection. He employs various 
aniline dyes and finds that certain bac- 
teria take up these dyes and are 
destroyed. In the experimental cul- 
ture tube he has obtained some very 
remarkable results, but as yet is not 
ready to apply these results to. prac- 
tical surgery. To give any drug by 
intravenous injection, either in small 
quantities up to one pint or more, is 
Salvarsan 
is given intravenously in the treat- 
ment of syphilis. In those infections 
which are general and in which the 
infecting bacterial agent is distrib- 
uted in many parts of the body and 
in the blood, the ideal agent would 
be one that could be administered 
intravenously. Although there has 
been unusual activity during the year 


_. in experimental investigations ‘along 


this line, there has been no practical 


_. result. 


Wounds.—In a wound made by op- 
eration the most important thing is 
to prevent infection. Lister revolu- 
tionized surgery by the simple intro- 
duction of pure carbolic acid in 1865. 

Since then the method of cleansing 
the hands of the surgeon and the 
skin of the patient in the region of 
the field of operation has gone through 

_many changes. Pure carbolic acid, or 
dilute carbolie acid, except in certain 
special cases, has practically been 
given up. The first substitute was bi- 
‘chloride of mercury, more recently 
aleohol, and now tincture of iodine. 
The year 1913 has been characterized 
by the almost universal adoption of 
the full-strength tincture of iodine for 
the preparation of the field of the 
operation. The skin is shaved dry 


or with alcohol without previously 


cleansing with soap and water; with 
a piece of gauze saturated with the 
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__ General Sanitary Condition of the 


United States—The year has not 
been accompanied by any unusual 
amount of communicable disease 
throughout the United States or in 
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| tincture of iodine the skin is painted 
| and the iodine solution allowed to dry, 
| or, in some instances, washed off with 
alcohol. As yet surgeons do not use 
| iodine to cleanse their hands, because 
one cannot use iodine repeatedly 
without incurring the danger of irri- 
tation. 

This method of preparing the skin 
| with tincture of iodine simplifies oper- 
ative technique. The iodine or the 
aleohol disinfect not only the surface 
|of the skin, but the so-called pores 
|which are the openings of the hair 
| follicles, sweat and sebaceous glands. 
| This is antiseptic, not aseptic surgery, 
| and it may be looked upon as a return 
to a method somewhat akin to Lis- 
ter’s original procedure with carbolic 
acid. Every surgical clinic reports 
good results. The only danger seems 
to be that a solution of bichloride of 
mercury may come in contact with 
iodized skin. This drug with iodine 
produces a very irritant chemical 
combination, a danger against which 
everyone who uses iodine must con- 
stantly guard. Undoubtedly the 
laity will soon be educated to use the 
tineture of iodine in the treatment of 
simple wounds. It seems likely that 
we can eliminate bichloride of mercury 
from surgery, as it certainly should 
be eliminated from the list of domes- 
tie remedies. 

Suture Material—Since the begin- 
nings of surgery there has always been 
a difference of opinion with regard to 
the choice of silk or catgut as the 
material for ligating vessels and clos- 
ing deep and_ superficial wounds. 
William H. Halsted, of Johns Hopkins 
University, has made a most impor- 
tant contribution during the year on 
the finer points in technique, and on 
the greater certainty and safety of 
silk (Jowr. Amer. Med. Assoc., LX, 
1119; review by Bloodgood in Pro- 
gressive Medicine, Dec., 1913, p. 224). 
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demics have been reported. No very 
unusual advances have been made but 
it is evident that the year has shown 
a general improvement in the public 
health. A great deal more attention 


any large section of it. Localized epi-|is now being paid to the whole sub- 
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ject, as is witnessed by the unusual 
amount of public-health legislation 
which has come before the various 
state legislatures. Many of these 
legislatures now have special com- 
mittees on public health and an effort, 
which so far has not been successful, 
has been made to have Congress ap- 
point a new Congressional Committee 
on Public Health. The importance of 
rural sanitation is becoming more 
generally recognized and very im- 


portant work along this line is now| 


being performed by many of the state 


boards of health, particularly in the) 


South. 


Sanitation in the Army.—Major R. 
B. Miller, in reporting on the sanitary 
record of the Second Division of the 
U. S. Army in Texas for the five 
months from March 1 to July 31, 
states that there was not a single 
case of typhoid fever among the 12,000 
men in the camp. The sick rate has 
been less than in any other camp the 
Army has ever had. The reason for 
the improved results are attributed 
to anti-typhoid vaccination and to 
the systematizing of sanitary effort, 
which has been largely aided by the 


increasing knowledge and appreciation | 
of both officers and men of the great | 


value of sanitary measures. (See also 
Medicine, supra; and XII, The, 
Army.) 


Sanitation in the Ohio Floods.—The | 
extensive floods of 1913, especially in| 


Ohio (see XXIII, Civil LEngineer- 
ing), brought about conditions which 


seriously menaced the public health. | 
President Wilson, realizing the neces- | 


sity for prompt action, directed the 


Treasury and War Departments to| 


send all of the available officers of 
the Public Health Service and of the 
Army into the districts where the 
danger was greatest, and also ordered 
large quantities of vaccine to be sent 
into the flood districts to be used 


in the prevention of smallpox and, 


typhoid fever. The National Red 
Cross also carried out much work, 
which undoubtedly assisted in curtail- 


ing the amount of preventable dis- | 
ease which might be expected in com- | 


munities which were absolutely 
disorganized (see XVIII, Charity). 
The prompt work of these officials 
acting in codperation with the state 
and local officials went a long way 


toward preventing serious outbreaks 
of disease. 


Sanitation in the Canal Zone.— 
Through the wonderful work of 
Colonel Gorgas and his assistants of 
the Department of Sanitation of the 
Canal Zone, the elimination of pre- 
ventable disease has reached a very 
high mark during the year. During 
the month of August there was not a 
single death from disease amongst the 
12,481 white American men, women 
and children on the Isthmus. The 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation (Oct. 25, 1913, p. 1544) 
comments on.this record thus: 


_ It is a fitting climax to the work of 
Col. Gorgas, which has challenged the 
admiration of the civilized world, that 
the month which probably marks the 
high tide of American occupancy on the 
Canal Zone should have passed without 
a single death from disease in the Amer- 
ican colony. 


U.S Public Health Service—A 
great impetus was given to the work 


lof the U. S. Public Health Service 


by the passage of the act of Aug. 14, 
1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 715). Co- 


| operation of the Service with state 


and local health authorities has been” 
increased. Special efforts have been 
made to encourage the reporting of 
diseases and to collect sanitary infor- 
mation, especially on recently enacted 
health laws and ordinances. All these 
data are published in the weekly Pub- 
lic Health Reports, the issues of 
which have almost doubled within the 
year. In order to improve the char- 
acter of the weekly morbidity reports 
made to the Service by state and 
local health authorities, a model law 
providing for the notification of the 
prevalence and occurrence of certain 
diseases was drafted and adopted by 
the eleventh annual conference of 
state and territorial health authorities 
with the Public Health Service on 
June 16, 1913. It is hoped that this 
law may be passed by the different 
states of the Union. 

The Service keeps very close watch 
on outbreaks of communicable diseases 
in foreign countries in order to guard 
against their importation into the 
United States. During the year chol- 
era was prevalent in southern Europe 
and also in various points in Asia. 
Yellow fever was reported from a 
number of places in South America. 
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Plague was also reported in many 
foreign countries and one human case 
occurred in the. United States. 

Many cases of smallpox were reported 

during the year. Most of these were 
_ mild, but virulent outbreaks have oc- 

curred in a number of states. A few 

outbreaks of poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) were reported, the great- 
est prevalence being in Arkansas and 
Texas. 

The Service conducted a number of 
important investigations. Typhoid 
fever was investigated in relation to 
river traffic on the Mississippi River. 


and southern West Virginia. Special 
surveys of infectious and contagious 
diseases among the Indians were car- 
ried on (see “Trachoma,” infra). 
Investigations on pellagra were con- 
_ dueted during the year. The head- 

quarters for this work were located at 
Savannah, Ga. A preliminary survey 
was made of the pollution of the 
_ Missouri River, and most thorough 

studies of the pollution of the Potomac 


out. Studies were undertaken of the 
alleged Friedmann cure for tubercu- 

losis (see “Tuberculosis,” infra). 

Special investigations in connection 

with malaria, Rocky Mountain spotted 

fever and other diseases dangerous to 

the public health were carried on. 
_. Attention is being paid to school in- 
spection and industrial hygiene. 
Plague-suppressive measures in Cali- 
fornia and nearby states were con- 
tinued during the year. In San Fran- 
cisco more than 90,000, and in 
Oakland and Berkeley 40,000, rats 
were collected and examined. Codp- 
eration was rendered state and local 
health officers of Ohio and Indiana 
during the floods. During the year 
interstate quarantine regulations were 
issued prohibiting the common drink- 
ing cup and common roller towel and 
‘requiring pure drinking water and 
_ ice for passengers in interstate traffic. 
The extent of the enforcement of 
these regulations has been highly 
commendable. The Service also con- 
ducted extensive work in connection 
with maritime quarantine and immi- 
gration. The splendid character of 
the work performed is self-evident and 
there seems to be every reason to 
believe that in the future the Service 


Rural typhoid was studied in central | 


and Ohio rivers are now being carried | 
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will be of even greater importance to 
the people of this country. 

Proposed Federal Department of 
Health.—A revised bill was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Robert L. 
Owen providing for a Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, similar in character 
to bills previously introduced by 
Senator Owen which had not been 
passed. The bill provides for the 
creation of a Department of Health 
and a Secretary of Health with a seat 
in the Cabinet. The Department of 
Health is to have transferred to it 
the Public Health Service of the De- 
partment of the Treasury, the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Division of Vital 
Statistics of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. In addition to the Secretary of 
Health the office of Commissioner of 
Health is created by the bill. Many 
objections have been raised against 
the establishment of a national De- 
partment of Health and a very active 
campaign has been conducted against 
the passage of this legislation. No 
definite action has been taken. 

Meat Inspection.—The Secretary of 
Agriculture, believing that the in- 
terests of the people may be more 
thoroughly safeguarded by an exami- 
nation from time to time of the work 
actually going on under the present 
system of meat inspection, appointed 
in June several well known authori- 
ties on hygiene and sanitation to 
make an examination of some of the 
principal siaughtering and packing 
establishments. It was _ definitely 


| stated, however, that such examina- 


tions would in no wise modify or 
change the present system, but would 
rather be supplementary to the work 
now in hand and would be undertaken 
to safeguard the people and the in- 
terests of the Department. As a part 
of their instructions they were in- 
formed by the Secretary: 

It is my desire that you report directly 
to me fully and frankly the conditions 
as you find them at the various packing 
establishments, together with such rec- 
ommendations looking to the improve- 
ment of the service as in your judgment 
may seem best. 

The experts appointed are to report 
directly to the Secretary. They are: 
Prof. William T. Sedgwick, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Dr. V. 
A. Moore, New York State Veterinary 
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College, Cornell University ; 
Connaway, Missouri Agricultural Col- 
lege; and Prof. M. P. Ravenel, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Public Baths.—The second annual 
meeting of the American Association 
for Promoting Hygiene and Public 
Baths was held at Baltimore on May 
13-15. The subjects discussed were: 
the safeguarding and care of indoor 
swimming pools; sanitation of swim- 
ming pools; campaign work for pro- 
moting public baths; relation of pub- 
lic athletic work to public baths; the 
importance of swimming and life-sav- 
ing instruction. Reports by members 
of the Association showed important 
progress in the public-bath movement 
in the cities of the country. 

Special Training for Health Officers. 
—An important step in the special 
training of health officers has been 
made in the organization of the 
School for Health Officers of Harvard 
University and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, acting in co- 
operation, As a result of this co- 
operation properly qualified persons 
can enter the School and take the 
courses in public health in both of 
these institutions. No degree will be 
awarded for the completion of the 
courses. A certificate, to be known 
as the Certificate of Public Health 
(C.P.H.), will be granted to all who 
complete the requirements. In order 
to obtain the certificate in one year, 
it is required that the candidate be 
a graduate either in medicine or in 
biology and public health, or be other- 
wise highly qualified. It seems prob- 
able that the organization of this 
high-grade school will mark a distinct 
epoch in American public-health serv- 
ice. The administrative board of the 
school is composed of Prof. William 
T. Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and Dr. Milton 
J. Rosenau and Prof. George C. Whip- 
ple, of Harvard University. 

Sanitary Surveys.—The social sur- 
veys which many American cities are 
now undertaking give promise of more 
systematic and premeditative plan- 
ning to meet the health and sanita- 
tion needs of the communities. Dur- 
ing the year a considerable number of 
cities have had made special studies 
of health conditions, particularly of 
their public health departments. The 


Dr. J. W.} 


Russell Sage Foundation through its 
Division of Surveys and Exhibits has 
conducted surveys of various kinds in 
a number of cities, and special em- 
phasis has been placed on public 
health. The development of analyti- 
cal methods for diagnosing the health 
problems of the community marks an 
important step forward, and is an ad- 
ditional proof that communities are 
realizing more than ever the desira- 
bility and necessity of preventing un- 
necessary sickness. 

Public Health Legislation—The 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation in its issue of March 22 
stated that up to that date since the 
beginning of the year 426 bills on dif- 
ferent public-health subjects had been 
introduced in 41 legislatures. This 
indicates the great interest in public- 
health subjects. Unfortunately, much 
of the proposed legislation was of 
very questionable value. The bills in- 
troduced are listed as follows: 

Thirty-four amending existing board 
of health laws; 12 on vital statistics ; 
94 on the regulation of the practice of 
medicine, amendments to existing prac- 
tice acts or bills providing boards for 
some special sect; eight on registration 
of nurses; six each on the regulation of 
dentistry and pharmacy ; 37 on the regu- 
lation of food and drugs, habit-forming 
drugs, ete. ; nine bills on milk and dairy 
regulation ; 55 on the control of disease ; 
21 on the sanitary construction of public 
buildings, etc.; six on occupational dis- 
eases ; six on quarantine provisions ; 20 
on the care of the insane, feeble-minded, 
enilentic, ete.; 31 on marriage, eugenics, 
sterilization of criminals, etc.; 10 on 
vaccination, serums, etc.; 10 on water 
supply and sewage disposal; three on 
medical expert testimony ; 14 on health 
supervision of schools; three anti-vivi- 
section bills and 26 bills on miscella- 
neous subjects. 

Occupational Diseases—A marked 
interest in industrial hygiene has 
been shown during the year and legis- 
lation providing for investigations of 
the causes of industrial diseases, for 
the reporting of occupational diseases 
by physicians, for the enforcement of 
preventive measures and for compen- 
sation has been adopted in many 
states. ‘ 

The state Board of Labor and In- 
dustry of Massachusetts, which was 
created by the legislature of 1912, was 
appointed in July and has already 
commenced work. This Board has very 
considerable powers, and its appoint- 
ment undoubtedly marks the era of 
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much progress in this state along the 
lines of occupational-disease preven- 
tion. 

Ohio appropriated $14,000 for the 
state Board of 'Health to conduct a 
two years’ survey of occupational dis- 
eases. This survey is now being con- 
ducted by Dr. Hayhurst. A bill to 
provide for the prevention of occu- 
pational diseases in California was 
passed by the legislature with the 
backing of the state Board of Health, 
but was killed by the Governor with 
the pocket veto. 

Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
and Ohio passed bills adopting the 
standard form for reporting occupa- 
tional diseases as drawn up by the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. This bill was vetoed by the 
Governor in Pennsylvania. Bills for 
the prevention of occupational dis- 
eases were passed in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Missouri. These three 
states, in addition to Illinois, are now 
requiring the monthly medical ex- 
amination of persons employed in cer- 
tain unhealthy trades and regular re- 
ports of the conditions found have to 
be made to the proper state authori- 
ties. (See also XVII, Labor Legisla- 
tion. ) 

While no definite laws providing 
compensation for occupational diseases 
were passed, the outlook is very fa- 
vorable for such legislation. The in- 
troduction of the Kern bill in the 
United States Senate, extending the 
principle of compensation to include 
occupational diseases, has attracted 


i much attention. 


The Public Health Service has also 
commenced to take up the question of 
industrial hygiene and contemplates a 
comprehensive study of tuberculosis 
in relation to industries in a large 
manufacturing center. As an aid in 
the enforcement of an Act of April 9, 
1912 (A. Y. B., 1912, pp. 335, 413), 
providing for a tax upon white phos- 
phorous matches, the Service has pre- 
pared regulations providing a sys- 
tematic inspection of match factories, 
_and systematic examinations have also 
been begun to determine the constitu- 
ents of matches on the market. It is 
anticipated that the passage of this 
Act and its enforcement will cause the 
disease known as “phossy jaw” to be- 
come a matter of history. 
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The American Association of Labor 
Legislation has continued its very ac- 
tive programme, and much of the 
legislation passed by the different 
states during 1913 can be directly at- 
tributed to its efforts. It seems very 
certain that a tremendous advance in 
the prevention of industrial diseases 
and accidents will be made in the im- 
mediate future. 

Tuberculosis——In November, 1912, 
Dr. Friedrich Franz Friedmann of 
Berlin reported to the Medical So- 
ciety of that city a method of treat- 
ment for tuberculosis, consisting of 
injections of what he described as 
living, avirulent tubercle bacilli. He 
stated that the original source of 
these bacilli was a tuberculous turtle. 
In his communication he claimed 


|many cures as a result of his treat- 


ment and was corroborated by several 
other physicians, although the lead- 
ing members of the profession present 
expressed scepticism as to the legiti- 
macy of the claims. Widespread pub- 
licity followed, particularly in Ameri- 
ea, and in February, 1913, Dr. Fried- 
mann came to New York to demon- 
strate his treatment in person. The 
U. S. Public Health Service and the 
New York City Department of Health 
immediately demanded full informa- 
tion regarding the preparation of the 
new vaccine and the methods of em- 
ploying it before granting permission 
to use it within their respective juris- 
diction. Dr. Friedmann was finally 
forced to yield to the extent of fur- 
nishing his preparation to the au- 
thorities and demonstrating the treat- 
ment under the auspices of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. A series of care- 
fully observed cases was treated in 
New York City and later’ another 
series in Rhode Island. Dr. Fried- 
mann subsequently visited Canada and 
treated a number of patients in that 
country. In May, Dr. J. F. Anderson 
of the Public Health Service made a 
preliminary report on the cases under 
the care of the Service in New York, 
stating “that the effects thus far ob- 
served do not justify the confidence 
in the remedy which has been in- 
spired by widespread. publicity.” In 
September Dr. H. L. Barnes reported 
on 120 cases of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis treated in Rhode Island, stating 
that none of them had shown the ben- 
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efits claimed by Dr. Friedmann and 
that 17 had shown ‘an increased ac- 
tivity of the disease which would not 
have been expected under ordinary 
sanatorium treatment.” The reports 
from Canada confirm the findings in 
the United States. 

Hookworm Disease—The Rocke- 
feller Sanitary Commission for the 
Eradication of Hookworm has con- 
tinued its very important work. Dur- 
ing 1913 the annual report of the 
Commission for the previous year was 
published. The following statistical 
figures taken from the Journal of the 
American Medical Association (May 
17, 1913) indicate the scope of the 
work accomplished: 

In Texas 83 counties have the infec- 
tion and of the 884 counties in the other 
10 states. infection has been found in 
796. It is presumable that the remain- 
ing 88 counties will also be found in- 
fected when the work is extended to 
them. In all, 238,755 persons were 
treated at an expenditure per person 
treated of 77 cents, as compared with 
140,378 treated in 1911 at an average 
expenditure per person of $1.05, and 
14,443 treated in 1910 at an average 
expenditure per person of $4.66. In the 
three years, a total of 393,566 persons 
have been treated for hookworm. 

The total expenditure of the Commis- 
sion for the year was $184,671.60, in 
addition to which the sum of $22,482.44 
was spent by counties and $19,972.52 by 
states for fighting the hookworm, mak- 
ing a grand total of $227,126.56. The 
microscopic examinations made in 1912 
numbered 326,951, as against 90,724 in 
1911, and 14,789 in 1910. 


International Health Commission.— 
During the year the Rockefeller 
Foundation established an Interna- 
tional Health Commission, its ob- 
jects being the prevention and cure 
of disease with the world as its field. 
Dr. Wickliffe Rose was appointed di- 
rector, and the Commission is now 
engaged in work of relief and con- 
trol of hookworm disease in infected 
countries. The Commission on taking 
up the work in any country will seek 
to codperate in organizing agencies 
and directing them as follows: (1) 
to study the geographic distribution 
and the extent of the infection; (2) 
to cure all carriers of infection; and 
(3) to bring about sanitary condi- 
tions which will prevent soil pollu- 
tion and consequent infection with 
hookworms. 

Cancer.—Still another scourge has 
called forth a movement to combat it. 


This latest recruit in the public-health 
field is the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer. The new associa- 
tion is unique in that it is attacking 
a disease the cause of which is un- 
known and regarding which the igno- 
rance is profound. Its specific task 
is the education of the public to the 
| recognition of the significance of cer- 
| tain symptoms and the necessity for 
| early diagnosis and operation. As in 
| the case of many of its sister socie- 
| ties, the initiative has been taken by 
leading members of the medical pro- 
| fession in America, who have called 
| to their side interested laymen to en- 
sure the efficiency and success of the 
movement. It is understood that the 
pathology of cancer will not be re- 
garded as falling within the field of 
the new society, but in addition to 
public education, careful studies will 
be made of the incidence and distribu- 


tion of the disease as well as of the- 


results of operative procedure. Igno- 
rance of causation naturally renders 
the cancer problem more baffling than 
that of tuberculosis or the other pre- 
ventable diseases which the civilized 
world is now engaged in fighting. For 
that reason there is, perhaps, the 
greater need of initial steps, and we 
welcome the new organization to the 
group whose activities give vigor to 
the great public-health movement of 
the day.. (See also XXX, Medicine 
and Surgery.) 

Infantile Paralysis—Dr. Milton T. 
Rosenau reported in 1912 experiments 
which proved that monkeys could be 
infected with anterior poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis) through the bite 
of the stable fly (Stomowys calci- 
trams), and this discovery was con- 
firmed by Drs. J. F. Anderson and 
W. H. Frost of the U. S. Public 
Health Service (A. Y. B., 1912, pp. 
705-7, 717). Anderson and Frost in 
a further series of experiments were 
unable to duplicate their earlier work. 
The reason for failure to repeat the 
earlier experiments has not been ex- 
plained. Anderson and Frost in dis- 
cussing the subject (Public Health 
Reports, May 2, 1913) express the be- 
lief that it is doubtful if infection 
through the bites of this fly is the 
important factor in the spread of 
the disease and that epidemiological 
studies of poliomyelitis appear to 
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them to indicate that the disease is 
more likely transmitted largely 
through passive human virus carriers. 
Drs. Simon Flexner and Hideyo 
Noguchi of the Rockefeller Institute 
report the successful cultivation of 
the virus of poliomyelitis (Jour. of 
Exper. Medicine, XVIII, 461). The 
organism was grown on a specially 
prepared medium, and after various 
cultures the growth of the organism 
is visible to the naked eye. The injec- 
tion of these cultures into monkeys 
has caused the typical disease. (See 
XXX, Pathology and Bacteriology, 
and Medicine.) 

Trachoma.—A special study of 
trachoma (an important communica- 
ble disease of the eyes) among Ameri- 
can Indians was conducted during the 
year by Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky of 
the U. S. Public Health Service; 39,- 
231 Indians were examined, and of 
_ these 8,940 (22.7 per cent) were 
found +o be infected with this disease. 
The wide dissemination of this impor- 
tant disease amongst the Indians is 
accounted for by bad housing condi- 
tions and lack of personal hygiene. 
Dr. Schereschewsky considers the pres- 
ent widespread diffusion of trachoma 
among the Indians a serious menace 
to future white populations of Indian 
reservations (Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., 
Sept. 27, 1913, p. 1113). Other im- 
_ portant studies on trachoma have been 
conducted in Minnesota and Ken- 
tucky and reveal the existence of a 
_great deal of this disease. 

- Fourth of July Injuries—The won- 
derful results obtained through the 
advocacy and establishment of a safe 
and sane Fourth of July are well 
shown in the 1913 records. The re- 
sults have been compiled by the Jouwr- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion (Aug. 30, 1913, p. 679). 

The total deaths due to accidents 
of various kinds (exclusive of teta- 
nus) since 1905 are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


YEAR 
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The cases of tetanus and blank-car- 
tridge injuries for the past 11 years 
are given below: 


Blank- 
YEAR ake ses Cartridge 

cs Injuries 
4 97 
7 75 
18 185 
72 450 
150 1,225 
76 942 
73 606 
89 979 
104 809 
105 905 
417 1,672 


The greatest praise for the remark- 
able showing must be bestowed on the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, which has so vigorously 
fought for a safer celebration which 
would bring forward true patriotism 
and not leave in its wake an army of 
dead and maimed. 

International Congress on School 
Hygiene.—The fourth International 
Congress on School Hygiene convened 
in Buffalo, Aug. 25-30, 1913. The to- 
tal membership of the Congress was 
2,181, the registration total in Buf- 
falo 1,442, and the total attendance 
estimated at 3,000. The Congress was 
divided into the following sections: 
Section 1, Hygiene of School Build- 
ings, Equipment, ete.; Section 2, 
Hygiene of School Administraton, 
Curriculum, and Schedule; Section 3, 
Supervision in Schools, Medical Hy- 
giene, Sanitation. 

Edward T. Brown in discussing the 
Congress in the Survey (Oct. 11, 
1913) sums up the subjects covered 
by the various papers as follows: 

Papers on the hygiene of buildings dis- 
cussed the location, plan, construction, 
equipment, and maintenance of schools. 
School architecture, in its esthetic and 
practical aspects; decoration, with a 
maximum of beauty and minimum of 
eyestrain; illumination, ventilation and 
plumbing, were considered, as well as 
school furniture, water supplies, lunch 
room problems, school grounds and simi- 
lar topics. 

A second group of papers, those on 
the hygiene of administration, studied 
the forces which make for health in 
country, village and city schools: people 
coming into contact with the school 
teachers, business officers, janitors, chil- 
dren; the schedule, its adaptedness to 
age and growth of the normal child, its 
provision for backward, delinquent, or 
erippled children, its hours and their 
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relation to school efficiency and school 
fatigue, its recesses and its vacations; 
its home-work requirements, its provision 
for athletics. Special plans were laid 
for the teaching of hygiene, when, what, 
how; for training teachers of hygiene 
on the preventive, educational, commu- 
nity, sex and other phases of the sub- 
ject. Problems of heredity, first aid, 
and the relation of school to home were 
also included in these sessions. 

A third group of papers discussed 
supervision, medical, sanitary, hygienic, 
not only in public schools but also in 
colleges, universities and _ professional 
schools. From every standpoint known 
to the science of school hygiene such 
uestions were viewed as the relation of 
boards of health to educational authori- 
ties, the control of medical inspection by 
school or health authorities; training, 
equipment and hours of school physicians 
and schoo] nurses, and their compensa- 
tion ; school clinics, their administration, 
scope, location; relation of inspection to 
the home, follow up for medical inspec- 
tion; treatment of physical defects; and 
finally, the standardization of medical 
examinations and records, and statistical 
treatment of results. 


The president of the Congress was 
Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus 
of Harvard University, and the Secre- 
tary-General, Dr. Thomas A. Storey, 
Professor of Hygiene, College of the 
City of New York. The Congress was 
eminently successful and undoubtedly 
will go far toward improving the 
status of school hygiene in this coun- 
try. The important papers are to be 
published, and when brought together 
will form a most valuable series for 
all interested in the subject. 

Among the more important resolu- 
tions passed were the following: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Fourth International Congress on School 
Hygiene that in each one of the United 
States such legislation should be made 
effective as would permit the establish- 
ment of systems of medical inspection 
and examination of school children, so 
that each school child in the United 
States would come under the hands of 
such health supervision. 

Whereas, Nearly a million tuberculous 
children, or children strongly predisposed 
to tuberculosis, are attending our public 
schools, and there is hardly accommoda- 
tion for 1,500 to receive instruction in 
the open air; and 

Whereas, The Congress is convinced 
that the open-air school is one of the 
most powerful agents in the prevention 
and cure of tuberculosis in childhood, 
and it has been furthermore demon- 
strated that nearly all climatic condi- 
tions, providing the air is dust-free, lend 
themselves to the prevention of tuber- 
culosis in the predisposed and the cure 
of the afflicted: and 

Whereas, Statistics show that there 
are not nearly enough hospital and 
sanatorium accommodations for adults 


and children afflicted with pulmonary 
tuberculosis or children suffering with 
tuberculous joint or bone diseases; and 

Whereas, It has been demonstrated in 
New York and other cities that dis- 
carded vessels lend themselves admirably 
to transformation into all-year-around 
hospitals and sanatoria for consumptive 
adults, sanatoria for children afflicted 
with joint and other types of tubercu- 
losis, and into open air schools for tu- 
reg Fagin “g anemic and nervous children ; 
e it 

Resolved, That the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress on School Hygiene peti- 
tions the United States Government to 
place at the disposal of the various 
states of the Union as many of the 
discarded battle ships and cruisers as 
possible to be anchored accordi to 
their size in rivers or at the seashore 
and to be utilized by the respective 
communities for open-air schools, sana- 
torium schools for children, or hospital 
sanatoria for adults. 5 


Commission on Milk Standards.— 
The second report of the Commission 
on Milk Standards appointed by the 
New York Milk Committee (A. Y. B., 
1912, p. 636) was published in Public 
Health Reports for Aug. 22, 1913. 
The Commission divides milk into 
three grades, according to its sani- 
tary status. An appendix to the re- 
port contains standard rules for the 
protection, handling and distribution 
of milk. 

New York Public Health Commis- 
sion—On Jan. 10 Governor Sulzer of 
New York appointed a special com- 
mission consisting of Herman M. 
Biggs, M.D., Homer Folks, John ‘AS 
Kingsbury, E. R. Baldwin, M.D., W. 
E. Milbank, M.D., Mary A. Nutting, 
John C. Otis, M.D., and Ansley Wil- 
cox, to collect facts, receive sugges- 
tions and make recommendations as 
to changes in public-health laws and 
their administration in New York 
State. As a result of the report of 
this committee the Governor sent a 
special message to the legislature 
which resulted in the passage of an 
act which reorganizes the state De- 
partment of Health, and provides for 
a Public Health Council, consisting 
of a Commissioner of Health and six 
appointive members. This council has 
the power to establish a sanitary code — 
which is to supersede all local ordi- 
nances, thus tending to standardize 
public-health practice throughout the 
state. 

Among other provisions is the divi- 
sion of the state into sanitary dis- 
tricts, each under a supervisor respon- 
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sible to the Commissioner of Health. 
These sanitary supervisors are to aid 
the local health officers and promote 
in every way efficient health service. 
The act is of importance also in that 
it recognizes the necessity of public- 
health nurses. The law ensures ten- 
ure of office for health officers and 
also fixes the minimum salary which 
is to be paid. An additional law was 
also passed in relation to vital statis- 
tics which will greatly improve the 
records of the state. 

New York State Commission on 
Ventilation.—At the suggestion of the 
New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, a state 
Commission on Ventilation has been 
appointed “to examine and investi- 
gate the subject of ventilating systems 
in the public schools and other build- 
ings of the state, and the proper in- 
stallation of the same to the end that 
a ‘thorough and effective system, 
which will assure an adequate sup- 
ply of fresh air, under the best con- 
ditions, will be maintained.” The 
work of the Commission is supported 
by a fund of $50,000, which is a part 
of a gift made by Mrs. Elizabeth Mil- 
bank Anderson to the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. The Commission as ap- 
pointed by Governor Sulzer on June 
25 includes: Prof. C. E. A. Winslow 
of the College of the City of New 
York, chairman; D. D. Kimball; Prof. 
F. S. Lee of Columbia University; Dr. 
James Alexander Miller; Prof. Earle 
B. Phelps of the United States Public 
Health Service; and Prof. E. L. 
Thorndike of Columbia University. 

The Commission has equipped at the 
College of the City of New York ex- 
perimental rooms in which detailed 
studies are to be made during the 
winter of 1913-14 of the effect of 
various atmospheric conditions upon 
bodily efficiency as measured by deli- 
eate physiological and psychological 
tests. These investigations will be 
extended and amplified during the 
season of 1914-15 in specially equipped 
‘school rooms for which provision has 
generously been made by the Board 
of Education of the city of New York 
in one of the new buildings to be con- 
structed during 1914. In addition to 
these studies to be carried out di- 


' rectly by the Commission, plans have 


been made for codperation in work 
already under way at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in Bos- 
ton, at the International Y. M. C. A. 
College in Springfield, Mass., and at 
the University of Minnesota. (See 
also XXVI, Sanitary Chemistry.) 

Cooperation among Public-Health 
Organizations—An important move- 
ment designed to bring about a closer 
codperation among the various public- 
health organizations in the country 
has been inaugurated through the ac- 
tivities of the Council on Health and 
Public Instruction of the American 
Medical Association. A meeting of 
the executive secretaries of the most 
important organizations interested in 
public-health “work, representatives of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, the 
Division of Vital Statistics and other 
Government bureaus, was held in New 
York on April 12. A committee of 15 
was subsequently appointed to take 
up a consideration of the activities of 
all the more important public-health 
organizations, to determine whether or 
not serious duplication of effort was 
taking place, whether or not some 
fields of public-health work were neg- 
lected and just how a closer co- 
operation between the various health 
organizations might be of value. The 
subsequent reports of this committee 
will be awaited with interest. 

American Public Health Association. 
—The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association was 
held in Colorado Springs on Sept. 9 
to 13, and was well attended. A 
large umber of interesting and im- 
portant papers presented will be pub- 
lished in the American Journal of 
Public Health (289 Fourth , Avenue, 
New York). Dr. William C. Wood- 
ward, Health Officer of the District 
of Columbia, was elected president. 
The 1914 meeting is to be held in 
Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 24 to 28. 

New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor.—A 
new Department of Social Welfare of 
this Association was established in 
April as the result of the munificence 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson 
to foster preventive and constructive 
social measures for the welfare of the 
poor of the city of New York as dis- 
tinguished from relief measures af- 
fecting particular individuals and 
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families; $500,000 was donated for 
this work. This Department is made 
up of the following bureaus, support- 
ing in addition the Commission on 
Ventilation referred to above: 

1, Bureau of Public Health and Hy- 
giene. This Bureau maintains the 
Milbank Memorial Baths and is en- 
deavoring to increase the public bath- 
ing facilities in the city of New York. 
It has made studies of public laun- 
dries with a view to starting one. It 
has also carried on an important 
study to establish the relation be- 
tween flies and the spread of diarrheal 
diseases. 

2. Bureau of Welfare of School 
Children. This Bureau has extended 
the work of the New York School 
Lunch Committee and is now serving 
hot lunches in 17 schools with a total 
registration of more than 25,000 chil- 
dren. These lunches are provided at 
the small charge of one cent a por- 
tion. The Bureau is also attempting 
to secure the extension of a thorough- 
going medical inspection of each 


school child in New York City; to 
secure additional clinical facilities for 
treating the physical defects discoy- 
ered by medical examinations; to se- 
eure hygienic and sanitary con- 
ditions in school rooms and _ build- 
ings; to secure more sanitary drink- 
ing facilities in the public schools; 
and through general educational 
measures of both children and par- 
ents to prevent the physical defects 
so common in children. 

3. Bureau of Food Supply. The 
work of this Bureau so far has been 
confined with a view to determining 
whether some reorganization in the 
methods of distribution of food can- 
not be made to reduce its cost. It is 
also codperating with the city au- 
thorities in preventing short weigh- 
ing and also in securing adequate 
sanitation in places where food is 
offered for sale. It is planning to 
become a Bureau of Education with 
regard to scientific production, scien- 
tifie buying, scientific storage and effi- 
cient handling of food supplies. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Extension of the Registration Area, 
—The Bureau of the Census pub- 
lished during the year the mortality 


statistics for 1911, which were not 


available in time for insertion in the 
last issue of the YEAR Boox (A. Y. B., 


1912, 723) and also the atatiaties 
for 1912. 
The following table shows the 


growth of the registration area of the 
United States up to the close of the 
year 1912: 

& 


Deaths! in 


Population Registration Area 


YPAR Registration Area Rate 

Continental per 

United Number eee 

ptares Number eae 

Census year 1879-1880.............. 50,155,783 8,538,366 | 17.0 178,645 | 19.8 
Census year 1889-1890.............. 62,622,250 19,659,440 | 31.4 386,212 19.6 
Census year 1899-1900............ 75.994.575 28,807,269 | 37.9 512,669 | 17.8 
Calendar year 2900 S55 sincere sme Et 30,765,618 | 40.5 589,939 | 17.6 
Calendar year 1901................. 77,747,402 | 31,370,952 | 40.3 518,207 | 16.5 
Calendar year 1902.........0..0s00 79,365,396 32,029,815 | 40.4 508,640 | 15.9 
Calendar year: 19038) 5 cians bans 80,983,390 32,701,083 | 40.4 524,415 | 16.0 
Calendar year 1904...............6. 82,601,384 | 33,345,163 | 40.4 551,354. | 16.5 
Calendar year 1905...........2.000. 84,219,378 84,052,201 | 40.4 545,533 | 16.0 
Calendar year 1906...............-- 85,837,372 | 41,983,419 | 48.9 658,105 | 15.7 
Calendar year 1907.05 ics ce gs ci 87,455,366 | 43,016,990 | 49.2 687,034 | 16.0 
Calendar year 1908..............0065 89,073,360 46,789,913 | 52.5 691,574 | 14.8 
Calendar year 1909) 0. a icc.s\ssyesaretore 90,691,354 ; 50,870,518 | 56.1 732,538 | 14.4 
Calendar year: 1910s as. cg cece bie one 92,309,348 53,843,896 | 58.3 805,412 | 15.0 
Calendar year 19140 32,030. ete ee ee 93,927,342 | 59,275,977 | 63.1 839,284 | 14.2 
Ostendar year 1912). Usui d ween 95,545,336 60,427,133 | 63.2 838,251 | 13.9 


1 Exclusive of stillbirths. 
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ANNUAL CRUDE DEATH RATES PER 1,000 PERSONS LIVING, 1906-12 


Death Rate Death Rate 
is from All from All 
‘| Annual | Causes? per Annual] | Causes? per 


Unitep SraTEs Average | 1,000 popula- Unirep STATES Average | 1,000 popula- 
1906-10 t 1906-10 tion 


1911 | 1912 


Registration area..... 15 


ae 14.2 | 13.9 ||Registration cities of 
Registration states?..] 15.0 13.9 | 13.6 100,000 population 
: rban districts..... 16.3 15.14 14.7 or over in 1910: 
: Rural districts...... 13.4° | 12.7 | 12.4 
Registration cities....} 16.2 15.3 | 15.0 New Orleans, La...| 21.7 20.4 | 20.1 
In non-registration Baltimore, Md..... 19.5 18.4) 18.2 
BtAtes nition. eee 5.9 16.9 | 16.6 Boston, Mass.......] 17.9 b lye Oe 
California......... 13.9 13.7 | 14.2 
Colorado........ 14.3 529015 04 6 Cambridge, Mass...} 15.1 15.2 | 13.0 
Connecticut........ 15.6 15.4 | 14.9 Fall River, Mass...} 19.7 17.4 | 16.2 
Hridianay o/s s 00:dne 13.0 12.9 | 13.0 Lowell, Mass....... 19.4 Br a Ni By AZ. § 
Kentucky... ses es (8) Laeg) (012-9 Worcester, Mass....| 17.1 15.7 | 16.2 
Detroit, Mich......| 1418 | 14/4 | 15.5 
WT AINC.. 5 <\..cv. fapreee 16.2 16.1 | 15.5 
Maryland.......... 16.0 | 15.8 | 15.5 Grand Rapids,Mich*} 13.3 | 13.6 | 13.0 
Massachusetts...... 16.1 15.3 | 15.0 Minneapolis, Minn..}| 11.0 11.5 | 10.4 
Michigan.......... 13.6 13.2 | 13.4 St. Paul, Minn..... 11.0 10.9 |-10.2 
Minnesota......... (4) 10.5} 9.5 Kansas City, Mo....| 14.6 | 15.4 | 15.2 ° 
. St. Louis, Mo...... 15.6 15.4 | 14.9 
DASSHOUNL: cic ke ae tee (3) 13.1] 12.6 
Montana... ....00. (4) 10.2 | 10.1 Omaha, Neb........| 13.8 14.3 |) 1302, 
New Hampshire....} 17.2 | 17.1] 16.4 Jersey City, N.J...} 17.7 15.8 | 14.0 
New Jersey........ 15.4 14.7 | 14.1 Newark, N. J...... TI 14 Baas, 
New York). S244 16.4 15.5 | 16.0 Paterson, Ne dis Seoel (15.7 14.6 | 14.0 
Albany, NS WAGs oe. 18.6 20.4 | 20.1 
North Carolina 5 (4) 18,3] 17.3 Buttatoy NW east 16.0 14.5) 14.8 
ER os () 13.1 | 13.4 
Pennsylvania. . . 15.5 14.2} 14.0 
Rhode Island....... 16.7 45.5, 15.2 New York, N.Y....| 16.9 15.2} 14:5 
] Bronx Borough..; 17.4 13.3 | 13.2 
ROtGDs » sed eo (4) 10.3 9.9 Brooklyn Borough| 16.3 14.8 |) 14.2 
Mermont; . 5...c 2aeee 16.1 15.8 | 15.2 Manhattan Boro.| 17.4 16.0 | 14.9 
Washington........ (4) 8.9 7.9 Queens Borough..| 14.9 13.7, | 13.4 
Wisconsin.;.... 2555 (*) 11.5 | 11.3 Richmond Boro..| 18.6 16.7 | 16.8 
_————————_— —— atopiigg ig adel ue ce Une ie : 
. : wae ; yracuse,N.Y..... ; : : 
on Cincinnati, Ohio....| 18:1 | 16.5 | 16.6 
acai a Send Cleveland, Ohio....] 14.1 | 13.8 | 13.7 
1910: Columbus, Ohio....]| 15.1 14.3 | 14.4 
‘ 
Dayton, Ohio...... 15.5 13.7 | 15.1 
Birmingham, Ala... (4) 18.2 | 17.4 Toledo, Ohio....... 14.9 14.9 | 15.8 
Los Angeles, Cal...| 14.8 14.5 | 14.7 Portland, Ore...... 10.3 10.9 9.5 
Oakland, Cal.......| 15.4 12.7 | 12.8 Philadelphia, Pa....] 17.7 16.6 | 15.3 
San Francisco, Cal..| 16.1 15.2 | 15.6 Pittsburgh, Pa......] 18.0 14.9 | 15.9 
Denver, Colo.......| 17.5 15.5 | 14.2 }}- 
Scranton, Pa.®..... 16.3 14,8 | 14.6 
Bridgeport, Conn...| 15.5 13.9 | 13.9 Providence, R.I....} , 17.6 15.6 | 15.8 
New Haven, Conn..| 17.3 | 16.7 | 16.5 Memphis, Tenn.*,..]| 20.6 | 21.3 | 21.7 
Washington, D.C..| 19.6 18.7 |-18.3 Nashville, Tenn....| 19.3 20.5 | 19.3 
Atlanta, Ga 19.4 19.8-| 18.0 ‘ 
Chicago, Ill.... 14.9 14.5 | 14.8 Richmond, Va......| 22.5 2128 1 2057 
Seattle, Wash...... 9.8 8.8 8.1 
Indianapolis,Ind...| 15.2 | 14.7 | 15.0 Spokane, Wash.....] 12.8 | 11.6] 8.4 
Louisville, Ky...... 17.4 16.1 | 16.4 Milwaukee, Wis....} 13.7 11.9 | 13.0 


1 Exclusive of stillbirths. 

2Includes District of Columbia. 

% Non-registration. 

4 Figures not available for entire period. : ) 

5 Includes only municipalities having a population of 1,000 or over in 1900. 

_ © Rates too low, some deaths of infants being omitted. 

_ The registration area for deaths is| transcripts are obtained by the Bu- 
composed chiefly of those states in| reau of the Census as the basis for 
which the registration under state| the annual compilation of mortality 
laws is sufficiently complete so that| statistics, but certain cities in non- 
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registration states are also included, 
the registration of deaths in these 
cities being conducted under local 
ordinances. 

It will be seen in the table (p. 744) 
that the registration area for deaths 
now embraces nearly two-thirds (63.2 
per cent.) of the total population of 
continental United States, but only 
about three-eighths of the land area 
of the country is represented. 

For the year 1911, as reported in 
the Year Boox for 1912 (p. 723) the 
states of Kentucky and Missouri were 
added to the registration area, and 
increased the percentage of the total 
population embraced from 58.3 in 
1910 to 63.1. No new registration 


states were added for 1912, although | 


efforts were made to secure the 
model registration law in several 
states, notably Illinois, Iowa and 
Tennessee. The area remained the 
same as in 1911, except for the in- 
clusion of nine cities in Kansas as a 
result of the enforcement of the new 
state law. All Kansas cities with a 
population of 10,000 or over in 1910 
are now included in the registration 
area. The total number of registra- 
tion cities in non-registration states in 
1912 was 47, more than half of which 
were in Kansas, Illinois and Vir- 
ginia. 


Death Rates.—The death rate of 


the registration area for 1911 (14.2. 


per 1,000) was the lowest recorded 
up to that time. In 1912 the rate 
fell to the new low record of 13.9. 
It will be noted from the table that 
there has been a more or less steady 
decrease in the death rate from the 
earlier to the later years. For 1910 
the death rate (15) showed a slight 
increase over that for the preceding 
year (14.4). With this exception the 
rate for each of the last five years 
has been lower than that for the year 
preceding. The annual crude death 
rate per 1,000 population, for all 
registration states and cities of 100,- 
000 population or over, for the years 
1906-10, 1911, and 1912, are given in 
the table on the preceding page. 
Standardized Death Rates.—It must 
be remembered in comparing crude 
death rates that such figures are af- 
fected by peculiarities of the distribu- 
tion of population. Color, race, sex, 
and age, must be considered. An area 


having a large proportion of persons 
at the most healthful ages will nor- 
mally show a lower general death rate 
than a population with larger propor- 
tions of very young children and of 
elderly persons. This caution is es- 
pecially necessary in comparing the 
death rate for cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation. The rate shown for the large 
American cities are all low and with- 
out exception indicate a very favorable 
mortality. The high rates shown for 
Birmingham, Washington, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, and other 
cities of the South, are due to the 
large proportion of colored population, 
which under the conditions at present 
existing has practically always a 
higher mortality than the white pop- 
ulation. The low death rates shown 
for Seattle, Portland and certain 
other cities are dependent to some ex- 
tent on the favorable age distribu- 
tion of the population. 

With the report for 1911, the 
Bureau of the Census began the pub- 
lication of “corrected” or “standard- 
ized” death rates, which permit an 
approximately exact comparison of 
the mortality of different localities. 


The method of obtaining “corrected” - 


death rates is to select a standard 
population, definitely distributed into 
certain groups with respect to age, 
or age and sex; the specific death 
rates of any area as computed for the 
same groups are then applied to cor- 
responding subdivisions of the stand- 
ard population, the result being the 


number of deaths which would have 


occurred in each group of the stand- 
ard population had its death rate been 
the same as that of the same group 
of the given area. The summation 
of the deaths that would have oc- 
curred in all the groups of the stand- 
ard population gives the total num- 
ber of deaths in the standard 
population corresponding to the ob- 
served specific death rates in the 
given area, and the division of this 
total by the standard population 
yields the corrected death rate. The 
Bureau of the Census has adopted as 
the standard of population the stand- 
ard million of the Registrar-General 
of England and Wales, which is di- 
vided into 11 age groups for both 
sexes. The standardized death rate 
for the registration states in 1911 
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as 13.7, 0.2 lower than the crude;for 1912 are similar but the report 
tate. The corrections applied to the|for that year does not contain final 
crude rates ranged from +0.9 for | standardized rates. . 
Washington to “3.2 for Vermont.| Causes of Death—The death rates 
For the registration cities over 100,-| for certain important causes of death 
000 population the standardized rates per 100,000 population in the regis- 

were higher than the crude rates in | tration area of the United States from - 
‘all but three cases; the corrections | 1901 to 1912 are given in the follow- 
, } ranged from +3.1 for Birmingham to | ) ing table, compiled from the census re- 
__--0.7 for Albany. Preliminary results! port for 1912: 


DEATH RATES FROM IMPORTANT CAUSES OF DEATH 


Annual | Annual 
Average,| Average, 
1901 1906 1909 | 1910} 1911 


1912 


an 
oO 
So 

Si 
So 
ete) 
=) 


32.0 25.6 21.4} 23-5 | 21:0 | 16.5 

4.8 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.0 3.1 

3.4 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.2 0.3 

7.0 10.0 12.3 9.6] 10.8 9.0 

11.6 10.6 LTA [32.6 8.8 6.7 

10.9 11.5 9.6; 11.4 |] 11.3 9.3 

29.6 22.4 20.4 | 21.4 | 18.9 | 18.2 

19.9 16.4 13.1 | 14.4 | 15.7 | 10.3 

8.6 6.5 5.6 6.4 5.2 4.4 

4.5 4.2 3.9 4.5 4.2 3.8 

0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 Ot O:4 

3.5 2.7 2.7 2.51 2.3 2.2 

lagra 0.2 (ead Pr Git eee at 5 
Tuberculosis, all forms. . ; 168.7 {160.8 |160.3 |158.9 ib 
Tuberculosis of the lungs é 146.8 3 .0 “3 8 
ee ee A Oot 0 6 LS 4 
hilis - 5.4 -6 .0 6.4 6.5 
72.6 .8 .2 .3 0 

13.7 8 9 9 .O 

53 1.5 6 -6 .6 Sf 

Alcoho! ae < 5.8 1 4 . 5.3 
Meningitis (total ; 3 19.4 4 22 .3 5 
q Poliomyelitis (i “jee mete ine Beak a awl 8 79 
.6 eed AY arf rye ay f 

4 9.1 oo 8 .0 -2 

4 4.2 ot 2 9 = | 

he circulatory system (total). 2, ry ay 8 9 a3. a 

“Organic disease of the heart eee Ss ae» 124.2 133.2 7 iD 9 6 
‘Diseases of the respiratory system (total) 220.5 | 188.1 6 ee ae 8 
Acute bronchitis 21.4 15.2 6 4 9 =! 
15.4 i ig Ue «2 .0 .6 ak 

Bh 32.9 40.4 3 Bal 5 .0 

- A ee eee 125.5 103.0 3 6 .2 ee 

PA o> AS te LO See eee 4.6 4.1 im 4.0 3.6 3.3 

eee 195.2 193.2 .6 .6 3 .2 

pipet be 3 FOE eee 2.9 3.6 “D Si! 3.6 3.8 

| Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years).. 89.0 96.2 8 es 4 3 
hea and enteritis (over 2 years).. 20.2 16.7 1a 6 4 vs 
ndicitis and t; .0 11.2 3 4 -6 .6 
intestinal obstruction. .O 12.9 .6 4 9 9 
“Girthosis of the liver 4 14.3 8 9 0 {5 
le peritonitis (nonpuerperal). 8 6.1 1 35 a) 2 
hritis .6 10.1 9 5 .0 .6 

4 87.4 3 .5 5 -5 

.3 6.8 ae -2 4 5 

-9 16.0 “5 .0 2 .0 

-9 86.0 2 -3 .6 4 

9 5.9 .6 9 6 .5 


sabsone = Statistics—In the;and Wales, are given death rates in 
g tables, taken from the latest | the world’s principal cities, and 


Report and Annual Summary | birth and death rates in the principal 
of the Registrar- -General of England | countries. 
TAT 
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ANNUAL CRUDE DEATH RATES IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, PER 1,000 PERSONS, 
LIVING, 1881-1911 
{Annual Report, Registrar-General of England and Wales, 1911) 


Quinquennial Periods ’ Years 
Ponies erent aoe: 
of rates in 1901-5 
1906— 
1910 1909 1911 
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ANNUAL CRUDE DEATH RATES PER 1,060 PERSONS LIVING, WORLD’S 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, 1881-1912 


(Annual Summary, Registrar-General of England and Wales, 1912) 
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RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


H. K. CARRoLL 


CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONS 


BAPTIST 


The Northern Baptist Convention.— 
The annual meeting of this body, 
representing the Baptists in the north- 
ern states, convened on May 19 in De- 


troit, and remained in session seven | 
Over 1,600 delegates, besides | 


days. 
many visitors, were in attendance. 


The convention, which is incorporated, | 


has been in operation five years. It 


was projected for the purpose of uni-| 


fying denominational forces and in- 
terests, and it is said to have ap- 
proved itself as “a medium through 
which the denomination can speak as 
a unit and express its sentiment and 
desire.” It has no legislative author- 
ity and may not in any way interfere 
in the control of the individual 
churches, which have complete auton- 
omy and manage their own affairs in 
accordance with the spirit and plan 
of Baptist fraternity, codperating 


freely with one another in all mat- 


ters of denominational concern. The 
purpose of the convention is to secure 
cooperation and efficiency in the work 


of the missionary and benevolent so- | 


cieties. The convention and the socie- 
ties have practically the same mem- 
bership, and the societies have a set 
of by-laws in common. A finance 
committee appointed by the conven- 
tion passes upon the estimates of the 
several societies and codrdinates these 
into a unified budget, which rep- 
resents the askings of the societies 
for the ensuing year. The convention 
at Detroit considered proposed amend- 
ments in its by-laws and adopted a 
plan for voting by states when de- 
sired. Measures to increase the in- 
fluence of the state conventions were 
also recommended. During the ses- 


| sion, the two Baptist women’s foreign 
| missionary societies, one having its 
/center in Boston, the other with its 
| headquarters in Chicago, were united 
and became the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. The 
apportionment committee reported 
that the campaign of the previous 
year for $3,000,000 for all denomina- 
tional benevolences had resulted in 
an increase of $250,000 in the income 
and recommended that the objective 
to be sought the present year be 
$5.20 per member. The convention 
| reélected Henry Bond, Brattleboro, 
Vt., as president and F. Wayland 
Ayer, Camden, N. J., as corresponding 
secretary. A committee of seven was 


whose duty it shall be to consider 
'the desirability and possibility of 
| centralizing all the denominational 
| societies in one place and advise the 
| denomination what is the best course 
|to pursue. The convention represents 
the Baptists in 34 states, with more 
than 12,000 churches. Resolutions 
were adopted concerning prison re- 
form, temperance, child labor, and rec- 
ommending that a day be observed as 
annual denominational day in the 
month of March, to acquaint Baptists 
and others with Baptist history, prin- 
| ciples, and achievements. 

| The Southern Baptist Convention.— 
The Baptists in the South have held 
an annual convention, with represent- 
atives from the various states in that 
section, for nearly 60 years. The 
convention of May, 1913, in St. Louis, 
Mo., was the fifty-eighth. Rev. E. C. 
Dargan was reélected president and 
Drs. Burrows and Gregory, secretaries. 
The reports of the various denomina- 
tional boards showed an advance, ex- 
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provided for, to serve two years, 


cept that of foreign missions, in the 
income of which a decrease of $40,000 
had occurred, increasing the debt to 
$76,000. A warm discussion arose 
over a petition from the General As- 
sociation of Kentucky, asking the con- 
vention to consider the matter of 
withdrawing from the International 
Committee’s Sunday School lessons, 
and providing denominational lessons. 
This was strongly opposed and it was 
urged that Baptists are under every 
obligation to codperate with other 
Christian denominations. It was 
pointed out that the International 
Lesson Committee simply selects the 
texts and each denomination prepares 
__ its own lessons. 
H The Free Baptists.—The thirty-fifth 
triennial session of the General: Con- 
_ ference of this body was held in Ocean 
-__‘~Park, Me., in July. The Conference 
; | approved the steps thus far taken for 
r % ' union with the Northern Baptist Con- 
: in 

7) 


vention; but the conference will con- 
tinue its legal existence and meet 
every fourth year hereafter. Of de- 
nominational funds $147,587 has been 
transferred from the treasury of the 
Conference to the treasuries of the 
Home and Foreign Mission Societies 
' of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Dr. Joseph Mauck was reélected pres- 
ident. : 

Statistics of the Denomination — 
' Statistics covering both the North- 
ern and Southern Baptist Conventions, 
the National Baptist (Colored), and, 
in part, the Free Baptists, the union 
of many congregations having been 
effected, show that at the end of 1912 
there were 5,529,573 members, indi- 
cating an increase of 75,375 during 
the year. There were 50,188 churches, 
an increase of 408, and 36,027 or- 
dained ministers, an increase of 852. 
The contributions for church expenses 
were $20,561,041, an increase of $508,- 
_ 578. Including benevolences and all 
_ purposes the income of the year 
reached an aggregate of $27,078,231. 
Second European Baptist Con- 
gress——This body, representing more 
than six hundred thousand Baptists 
in the various countries of Europe, 
held its second session in Stockholm, 
_ Sweden, July 19-24. Nearly 1,100 
_ delegates were present from Austria, 
_ Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Hol- 


Boe .\ 
a 
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land, Ireland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
Rumania, Russia, Spain, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. Russia reported 43,955 
Baptists. In August it was an- 
nounced that the Government of Rus- 
sia might, through the Holy Synod 
of the Russian Church, proclaim the 
Baptists “as a sect especially harmful 
to the state.’ This would carry with 
it deprivation of the right of public 
worship and of the privilege of regis- 
tration. The threatened action was 
supposed to be due to the refusal of 
Baptist citizens to take the military 
oath. It will be remembered that the 
Baptist World Alliance in Philadel- 
phia in 1911 raised $70,000 for a 
Baptist educational institution in St. 
Petersburg, and much was said con- | 
cerning persecution of Baptists in 
previous years (A. Y. B., 1911, p. 741; 
1912, p. 728). 


CONGREGATIONALIST 


The National Congregational Coun- 
cil—This body has been meeting tri- 
ennialy since it was organized a gener- 
ation ago. It has had, however, no 
administrative or executive functions 
of importance until the present time. 
Convinced that the Council as repre- 
sentative of all the churches of the 
denomination should have a vote in 
directing denominational work, the 
Council of 1910 appointed a commit- 
tee to prepare a constitution for con- 
sideration and adoption. This re- 
port, presented unanimously, first to 
the denomination at large and then to 
the National Council at its regular 
triennial meeting in October, 1913, in 
Kansas City, Mo., is commonly spok- 
en of as the “new polity,’ although 
it makes no change in the system as 
applied to local churches, which it 
confirms in their autonomy and “free- 
dom from all ecclesiastical control.” 
Under the moderatorship of Dr. 
Charles R. Brown, of Yale University, 
the Council took up the report and 
after a discussion of three hours, in 
which a few amendments were pro- 
posed and rejected, adopted it with 
only one dissenting vote. 

The new constitution affirms the 
allegiance of the churches to the faith 
of the fathers as expressed in the 
historie creeds of the communion and 
their loyalty to the basic principles 
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of our polity. It sets forth a suc- 
cinct statement of belief in non-theo- 
logical terms, recognizing the Father- 
hood of God, the Sonship and Lord- 
ship of Christ the Saviour, and the 
revealing, renewing, and comforting 
power of the Holy Spirit. It holds 
to the Gospel for all mankind and 
promises to work and pray for “the 
transformation of the world into the 
kingdom of God.” The constitution 
provides for one society, the Ameri- 
can Board, to conduct’ the foreign mis- 
sion work of the denomination; and 
for the continuance of the existing 
home organizations, the Congregational 
Home Missionary and American Mis- 
sionary, the Church Building, Educa- 
tion, Sunday School, Publishing, and 
Ministerial Relief societies. The mem- 
bers of the Council are constituted 


members of these societies, each of | 


which chooses a certain number in 
addition as corporate members. A 
Commission on Missions, to consist of 
14 members elected by the Council 
and one each by the several societies, 


is provided for, its office being to “pre- | 


vent duplication of missionary activi- 


ties, to effect all possible economies | 


in administration, and to seek to cor- 
relate the work of the several societies 
so as to secure the maximum of effi- 
ciency and the minimum of expense.” 
The Council is to meet every two, in- 
stead of every three, years, and a 
provisional committee is to represent 
it ad interim. The moderator is to 
have representative, but not authori- 
tative functions, and the secretary 
is to have certain prescribed duties 
and is to be available for advice and 
help in matters of polity and con- 
structive organization. 

The Council commended the efforts 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to secure a World Conference of Faith 
and Order, and adopted resolutions 
approving a campaign for national 
prohibition, appointing a committee 
for observance of the centenary of the 
American Bible Society in 1916, con- 
stituting committees on the moral 
and religious welfare of enlisted men 
and on moral and religious education, 
commending the cause of international 
peace, and creating committees on 
temperance, evangelism, and public 
worship. A Commission on Social 
Service, to take over the present work 


of the Brotherhood, was authorized 
with an executive secretary and 8 
budget. The Council also passed reso- 
lutions protesting against negro seg- 
regation and discrimination in’ the 
Government service. 

Statistics of the Denomination.— 
The number of delegates attending, 
including those of societies and edu- 
cational institutions, was 543, the 
largest in the history of the Council. 
Of these 217 were from west of the 
Mississippi and 326 from the east. 
The statistical report showed 743,026 
members at the close of 1912, an in- 
crease of 4,285; 6,064 churches, a 
gain of 16; 717,230 Sunday school 
members; and 124,654 in young peo- 
ple’s societies. The total amount 
contributed to benevolences was 
$2,363,584 and to home expenditures, 
$9,307,618. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


The New Constitution—This de- 
nomination has been discussing with 
sharp division of sentiment the new 
constitution, adopted in 1912 by the 
Louisville convention for the “unifica- 
tion of their various missionary, edu- 
cational, and benevolent organizations 
and a more general fellowship of the 
churches” (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 729). 
This constitution provided for a rep- 
resentative convention in place of the 
annual gathering in which all minis- 
ters and members of the denomina- 
tion who wished to attend had place. 
This departure from what was re- 
garded as a precedent hallowed by 
long usage was deprecated, and oppo- 
sition to it did not subside after its 
adoption. 

The General Convention.—The sec- 
ond convention under the new consti- 
tution was held in Toronto, Canada, 
in October. The instrument was 
again approved; but the presiding offi- 
cer ruled that, though delegates duly 
appointed had come, all present might 
vote on all questions. A committee 
reported a resolution stating that the 
new constitution does not contem- 
plate a “species of ecclesiasticism con- 
trary to the history, spirit, and aims” 
of the churches, disclaiming any de- 
sire or intention that the convention 
should exercise any control over the 
local churches or mandatory authority 
over congregations or denominational 
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societies, and defining its powers as 
* “purely advisory.” This was adopted 
and gave satisfaction to the opposi- 
tion. The convention, which was at- 
tended by some 3,000 persons, : gave 
attention to missionary, educational, 
and other denominational interests, 
one session being devoted to Christian 
unity, for which the denomination has 
always stood. f 

Statistics of the Denomination.— 
According to the statistics announced 
for 1912, the Disciples of Christ num- 
ber 5,954 ministers, 9,818 churches, 
and 1,340,887 communicants. There 
is another body, known as_ the 
Churches of Christ, the result of a 
division some years ago, reporting 
about 156,000 in 1906. 


LUTHERAN 
The General Synod and the Gen- 
eral Council—The General Synod 


. and the General .Council, represent- 


ing the oldest and second oldest 
Lutheran general bodies in _ this 
country, held their biennial sessions 
in 1913, the former at’ Atchison, Kan., 
the latter in Toledo, O. The General 
Synod decided as a part of the cele- 
bration for the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the Reformation in 1917 to 
raise a fund of $1,000,000 for educa- 
tional work. The General Council em- 
phasized the importance of maintain- 
ing true confessional Lutheranism and 
adopted resolutions favoring arbitra- 
tion between all Lutheran bodies on 
interferences or differences in prac- 
tices between Lutheran synods. The 
purpose is to bring about a meeting 
of the chief officers of various Luther- 
an bodies in conference to inquire 
whether there is not some way to a 
better understanding and a closer ap- 
proach. The General Council believes 
that it would be a worthy achieve- 
ment “if the heads of all Lutheran 
bodies and independent synods could 
confer once a year to ascertain what 
codperation or even fellowship, if any, 
might be possible between all without 
The Lutheran, 
an organ of the General Council, de- 
clares that body “will hail with satis- 
faction any movement which will tend 
to bring together all Lutherans in 
this country in a closer bond of true 
unity in the faith and in the sacra- 


ments.” 


i 


fi 


The General Conference.—The four- 
teenth biennial General Conference of 
Lutherans of Europe and America 
was held in Nurnberg, Germany, in 
September. Its purpose is to perpetu- 
ate a positive and constructive con- 
fessional theology and to maintain a 
bond of union between Lutherans of 
different nationalities. Prof. Ludwig 
Thmeis of Leipzig was reélected presi- 
dent, and Bishop Von Scheele of Swe- 
den, vice-president. The Conference, 
consisting of more than 1,200 dele- 
gates, discussed confessional Luther- 
anism, the special problems confront- 
ing the Church, and methods and re- 
sults. The sentiment expressed was 
that the Church must not be blamed 
for not holding intellectual eclectics, 
because she would have to sacrifice es- 
sentials in order to do so. Some of 
the religious movements outside the 
Church were held to be not genuine 
in religious character. Emphasis was 
placed on the preaching of doctrine 
without making dogmatics prominent, 
and the careful training of the young. 
Foreign and home missions were fully 
considered. It was agreed that Islam 
is not gaining, but rather losing wher- 
ever it has to face Christianity and 
western ideas. The question of 
Church and State in Germany re- 
ceived some attention, and it was the 
general feeling that separation would 
be of benefit to the church, but no 
action in favor of. disestablishment 
was suggested. 

Statistics of Lutheran Bodies——The 
General Synod reports nearly 317,000 
communicants, with 1,367 ministers 
and 1,796 churehes; the General Coun- 
cil 473,295 communicants, with 1,550 
ministers and 2,347 churches; and the 
Synodical Conference 807,693 commu- 
nicants, with 2,885 ministers and 
3,569 churches. In the aggregate there 
are 9,038 ministers, 14,566 churches, 
and 2,353,702 communicants. In Can- 
ada immigration is adding large num- 
bers to the Lutheran communion. The 
increase since 1901 has been from 
92,524 to 229,864. 


METHODIST 


Proposed Union of the Methodist 
Protestant and United Brethren 
Churches.—In 1912 the General Con- 
ference of the former body authorized 
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its commission on organic union to 
enter into negotiations for union with 
a similar commission of the United 
Brethren in Christ. 


reported to the General Conference of 
the United Brethren held in Decatur, 
Tl, in May, 1913. The plan was ap- 
proved without a dissenting vote and 


it was ordered that it be submitted | 


to the annual conferences for ap- 
proval; that if approved by an affirm- 


ative vote of three-fourths of the an- | 


nual conferences, it be submitted to 
the lay members for their approval; 
and if approved by a three-fourths’ 
vote of the laity, the General Confer- 
ence be called to meet in special ses- 
sion for final approval and ratifica- 
tion: It was further resolved to fed- 
erate immediately “in all possible ac- 
tivities and occasions with the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church.” The plan 
provides that the two churches when 
united shall be called the United Prot- 


estant Church, for a quadrennial Gen- | 
eral Conference, for bishops or gen- | 


eral superintendents, for annual con- 


ferences as at present, and for the) 


continuance of the denominational so- 


cieties until a General Conference of | 


the united church shall otherwise di- 


rect. The annual conferences of the | 
United Brethren are generally heart- | 


ily approving the plan, the minorities 


being small in nearly all cases, and | 


only three conferences giving major- 
ities against it. Conferences of the 
Methodist Protestant Church have 
also considered the project favorably; 
seven voting unanimously for it, but 
the ministers and lay representatives 
of the Maryland Conference, the old- 
est. largest, and most influential, at a 
special convention rejected the plan 
by a large vote, because the proposed 
name would eliminate the body from 
the ecclesiastical family to which it 
belongs and because the proposed dec- 
laration of faith and the constitution 
are unsatisfactory. 

Other business transacted by the 
United Brethren General Conference 
was the election of Rev. A. T. How- 
ard, missionary in Japan, as bishop 
over all the foreign missions, the re- 
election of three bishops, and the elec- 
tion of two additional bishops, Dr. H. 
H. Fout and Dr. J. C. Kephart. A 
commission of finance to supervise 


The two commis- | 
sions agreed upon a plan which was | 


the financial affairs of all departments , 
of the Church was appointed. 

Denominational Status of Vander- 
bilt University.—A serious contest be- 
tween the Board of Trustees of Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 
and the Board of Bishops of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, over a 
proposed gift by Andrew Carnegie of 
a million dollars to the medical de- 
partment, has been in progress. The 
point at issue is whether the General 
Conference has visitorial rights. The 
Board of Bishops, representing the 
General Conference, interposed a veto 
to the acceptance of the gift, on the 
ground that the conditions on which 
it was offered involve practically -a 
denial of denominational control. The 
Court of Chancery has affirmed the 
right of the General Conference to 
exercise such control, but an appeal 
has been taken to the Supreme Court. 
Meanwhile, the church press, which 
editorially supports the view of the 
bishops, is filled with articles for and 
against the attitude of the university 
Board of Trustees. 

The British Wesleyan Conference, 
in August, refused to disapprove of 
Professor Jackson as a teacher in 
Didsbury Theological College on her- 
esy charges. It appointed a commit- 
tee to gather facts and figures relat- 
ing to a union of the various Method- 
ist bodies of England. ; 

Statistics of Methodist Bodies.—The 
Methodist Episcopal Church reported 
at the end of 1912, 18,714 ministers, 
28,433 churches, and 3,293,526 com- 
municants; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, 6,970 ministers, 15,727 
churches, and 1,919,873 communicants. 


| The changes in other Methodist bodies 


were unimportant. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


The Presbyterian Alliance. — The 
various Presbyterian and Reformed 
churches in the world, including 10 
of the dozen and a half branches in 
the United States and Canada, were 
among the first of denominational 
groups of similar name and history to 
form a world alliance, known as the 
“Alliance of the Reformed Churches 
throughout the world, holding the 
Presbyterian system.” In all there 
are 30 branches which participate by 
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representatives in the Councils. The 
tenth Council met in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, in June; it consisted of about 
300 delegates from the six continents 
and its sessions covered nine days. 
The Council, which does not assume 
any legislative, executive, administra- 
tive, or judicial authority, discussed 
topics of common interest, such as the 
authority of the Scriptures, the au- 
thority of Christ, and the authority 
of Christian experience. Both the 
‘conservative and the advanced view 
found expression, the former putting 
emphasis upon the objective, and the 
latter upon the subjective element. 


The ministry, the Sunday school, mis- } 


sions, and general church work found 
place in the programme. The moder- 
ator, David James Burrell, of the Col- 
legiate Reformed Church, New York, 


dwelt in his presidential address on | 
| held by both churches as the authori- 


the importance of sounding the evan- 
' gelistic note in preaching and in 
ehurch work. The next meeting of 
the Council is appointed for 1917 in 
Pittsburgh. 


Presbyterian Union Movements.— | 


The plan for the union of the North- 
ern Presbyterian Church and the Re- 
formed Church (German) (A. Y. B., 
1911, p. 742) has not yet been car- 
ried to a final issue, but there does 
not appear to be a unanimity of feel- 
ing in its favor in the latter body. 
The prospect of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Congregational 
Churches in Canada becoming one (A. 
_Y. B., 1910, p. 727; 1911, p. 744; 1912, 
p. 740) was clouded in 1912 by the 
announced fact that 30 per cent. of 
the Presbyterian constituency had 
voted against it. The Presbyterian 
General Assembly, held in Toronto in 


June, 1913, had before it resolutions | 
reported by a majority of 50 to 11) 
of a large committee, appointed the | 


previous year, proposing that the 


other two denominations be asked to | 


continue the negotiations, as the Pres- 
byterian Assembly feels the desirabil- 


ity of practically unanimous action 


of all its own members, and recom-_ 
mending that the Assembly’s union | 
committee be continued and that fur- | 
ther amendments of the plan of union 
be invited from presbyteries, ses- 
The Assembly | 
amended the report by adding the' 


| 


i 


| 


may be accomplished with no unnec- 
essary delay,” and adopted it. 

The committees on union appointed 
in 1912 by the General Assemblies of 
the Southern and United Presbyterian 
Churches succeeded in formulating a 
plan of union of these two denomina- 
tions, which was presented to the 
Assembly of each in 1913, with the 
suggestion that it be simply accepted, 
that no discussion be had upon its 
merits, and that it be laid over for 
discussion, amendment, and action in 
1914. Each Assembly voted unani- 
mously to accept the suggestion. 
Meantime the churches are encour- 
aged to give careful consideration to 
the plan. It is not submitted to the 
presbyteries for constitutional action, 
though they are free to discuss it. 
The basis of union, as proposed, rec- 
ognizes the Westminster Standards 


tative doctrinal statements of the 
united body, words being added to 
bring out clearly the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, the virgin birth, and reign of 
Christ and His atonement. The dif- 
ference between the two bodies as to 
psalms and hymns, the United Church 
allowing no hymns to be sung in pub- 
lic worship, except such as are taken 
from the Bible, while the Southern 
Church has no such limitation, is met 
by allowing each individual church en- 
tire liberty in the matter. Those 
churches which use only the Psalter 
will continue the present practice, if 
they so desire; and those churches 
whose singing books include hymns of 
non-Scriptural origin will have the 
same freedom as at present. The 
name proposed for the merged de- 
nominations is United Presbyterian 
Church. 

By a concerted movement intended 
tio promote fraternal feeling, manifest 
the spirit of unity, and give oppor- 
tunity for a closer acquaintance, the 
General Assemblies of the Northern, 
Southern, and United Presbyterian 
Churches met simultaneously in May 
in Atlanta, Ga. An unofficial confer- 
ence of commissioners of these three 
bodies, together with a representative 
of the Associate Reformed Synod of 
the South, was held, the Southern 
| body assenting to tne proposal with 


geerde, “in the hope that the union | the understanding that the Conference 
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should not discuss the subject of or- 
ganic union. 

Negotiations have been in progress 
for years looking to the union of the 


Established and United Free Churches | 


of Scotland, the chief point to be met | 
being the former’s relation to the 
state. In 1912 it seemed possible that | 
the “Auld Kirk” might be willing, for 
the sake of securing one large domi- 
nant denomination where there are 
now two, to ask for disestablishment. 
but not for disendowment (A. Y. B.,| 
1912, p. 734). At the meetings of the 
two Assemblies in May, 1913, the 
subject was the chief one under con- 
sideration. The committee report to 
the Assembly of the Established 
Church expressed the conviction that 
it had become the duty of that body 


port declaring that there had been 
'“no misappropriation of funds, no 
malfeasance in office, no question of 
the integrity or efficiency of the-offi- 
cers, and no usurpation of authority.” 
The report recommended that the 
country life department, intended to 
be helpful to rural churches, be con- 
tinued. The labor bureau has already 
been turned over to the New York 
Presbytery. The direction of the As- 
sembly in 1912 that $500,000 of the 
Kennedy fund for church erection be 
used as a loan fund to help needy 
churches, had not, it appeared, been 
carried out by the Board of Church 
Erection, the reason given being that 
there was a legal difficulty. The As- 
sembly, by a vote of more than two~ 
thirds, renewed the order, and Secre- 


to take action to satisfy the high 
ideals of freedom held by the United | 
Free Church and that to this end the! 
Church of Scotland should secure from | 
Parliament a modification and read- 
justment of its relation to the State, | 
so as to end beyond peradventure pos- | 
sible control by the civil power over 
the affairs of the Church. A new) 
constitution embodying this principle 
was proposed, and it was recommend- 
ed that Parliament be asked to recog- 
nize it and to repeal all laws incon- 
sistent with it. This proposed action | 
was heartily approved by the Assem- | 
bly. The measure proposed seemed | 
to be quite satisfactory to the United | 
Free Church Assembly, which felt that | 
it could not ask for less, as freedom | 
from state connection has been from- 
the beginning a fundamental princi- | 
ple in both the Free and the United 
Church. It will probably be several 
years, however, before the proposed 
union is consummated. The Estab- 
lished Church reported a decrease of 
communicants for the first time in 
many years, and the United Free 
Church had an unusually small gain. 

Northern Presbyterian Church.— 
The General Assembly of the North-| 
ern Presbyterian Church has one small | 
church in Atlanta, Ga., where its ses- | 
sions were held in May. Dr. John T. 
Stone of Chicago was elected moder- 
ator. An investigation conducted by 
the Executive Commission into the 


affairs of the Board of Home Missions, | 


tary McMillan, interpreting the ac- 
tion as a vote of lack of confidence, 
resigned. The committee appointed 
two years ago to inquire and report 
concerning the relations of the church 
and the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, presented its conclusions 
in three reports, a majority report 
signed by six, and two minority re- 
ports signed by two and one respec- 
tively. The majority report asked 


| that the committee be continued and 


stated that it had requested the Sem- 
inary directors to make larger provi- 
sion for the instruction of Presbyterian 
candidates in doctrine and church goy- 
ernment and the directors had agreed 
to provide special lectures. The first 
minority report recommended that the | 
committee be discontinued, since there 
was no organic relation of the Sem- 
inary with the Church and none could 
be expected. The second minority re- 
port charged the Seminary with a 
breach of faith in severing its alli- 
ance with the Church. The Seminary 
was represented in the Assembly by 
its president, Dr. Brown, who declared 
its loyalty to the doctrine of the 
deity of Christ, and to the Bible as 
the “fundamental charter of our 
faith,” and other important doctrines. 
He explained that its students came 
to it from eastern universities “sat- 
urated with modern philosophic 
doubt,” and it did what it could to 
settle their faith. The Assembly 
seemed ready to drop the whole mat- 


which had caused some anxiety and| 


restiveness, was concluded with a re- 


ter, which has caused much dissension 
for years; but it finally committed 
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the three reports to a new committee 
of seven, to report in 1914. 

The statistics of the Church for 
1912 show an inerease of 136 minis- 
ters, 60 churches, and 35,814 commu- 
nicants. The number added on con- 
fession of faith, 88,808, was the larg- 
est in the history of the Church. Add- 
ing to the net increase, as above, the 
number of deaths, 16,250, it would 
appear that there were lost to the 
Church otherwise than by death, 36,- 
744 during the year. The total con- 
tributions for all purposes were $26,- 
298,808, an increase of about $500,000. 
The aggregate of communicants, in- 
cluding foreign mission fields, is 
1,415,872. 

The Cumberland Presbyterians.— 
The outcome of the suit in the U. S. 
District Court for possession of the 
property of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Publishing House, in Nashville, 


. Tenn., was a decision in favor of the 


United Church. The Cumberland 
Presbyterians who refused to enter 
the union of 1906 were especially 
numerous in Tennessee, and sought 
to retain the former publishing head- 
quarters of their Church (A. Y. B., 
1910, p. 726). They decided to turn 
over the property and not to prose- 
cute an appeal. They will receive all 
church and Sunday-school literature 
in stock pertaining to the Cumberland 
Church and possession of the denomi- 
national organ. A decision in a U.S. 
District Court, covering all their 


church property in Missouri, also 
went against them and they have ap- | 


pealed to the U. S. Supreme Court. 


' How large the Cumberland body now 


is cannot be accurately determined. 
It appears that the number of com- 
municants actually reported for 1912 
was between 70,000 and 75,000, but 
these returns, it is claimed, are far 
from complete. 

The Southern Presbyterian Church. 
—This body, under the moderatorship 
of Dr. John S. Lyons, Louisville, Ky., 
accepted unanimously the report of 
the joint committee on union with 
the United Presbyterian Church 
(see “Presbyterian Union Move- 
ments,” supra) and laid it over for 


action in 1914. The Assembly dis- 


cussed and adopted by a vote of 119 
to 64 a “brief popular statement” of 


_ doctrine, which is to be widely dis- 


| tributed, 


not as an authoritative 
standard nor to take the place of the 
Westminster Confession, but rather as 
a non-technical expression of the gen- 
eral faith ot the Church. Other Pres- 
byterian churches in the United 
States, England, and Scotland have 
similar declarations, indicating in a 
general way the sense in which par- 
ticular doctrines of the Westminster 
instrument are received. It declares 
that the Scriptures are (not contain) 
the Word of God; that “God’s elect- 
ing grace has peopled heaven with a 
multitude no man can number and has 
never sent one soul to hell”; and 
that “all who die in infancy are re- 
generated and saved by Christ.” This 
latter clause precludes the inference 
sometimes drawn from the article con- 
cerning elect infants that there are 
non-elect infants who are not saved. 
For several years the presbyteries 
have been voting on proposed amend- 
ments of this confessional statement, 
rejecting each. The amendment sent 
down in 1912, “all infants dying in 
infancy, being elect, are saved,” was 
not approved, it appears. The new 
statement probably ends the agita- 
tion for change. The Assembly voted 
not to withdraw from the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ, ex- 
planations having been given which 
satisfied the majority that the Coun- 
cil is not absorbed with its social 
programme. A committee on closer 
relations reported to the Assembly in 
favor of the appointment of an ad 
interim committee to confer with sim- 
ilar committees of other Presbyterian 
bodies as to the feasibility of a Pres- 
byterian congress consisting of two 
houses, the churches participating to 
have equal representation in the up- 
per house and representation in the 
lower house to be on the basis of num- 
ber of communicants, the concurrence 
of both houses to be necessary for au- 
thoritative action in such matters as 
may be committed to the congress. 
The report went over for considera- 
tion by the Assembly of 1914. The 
statistics of the Church show a net 
gain in 1912 of 7,926 communicants, 
the total being 300,771. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 


The General Convention.—The tri- 
ennial General Convention of 1913 was 
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looked forward to with unusual in- | 
terest because of the action taken at | 
the session in Cincinnati in 1910 in 
favor of a conference of all Christian 
churches in the interest of Christian 
unity, and of the discussion, extending 
over many years. concerning a change 
of name of the Church. The Conven- 
tion met in New York City at the new 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine on 
Oct. 8. The House of Deputies was 
composed largely of new members, 
less than half having seen service in 
the Cincinnati Convention. The choice 
of president of the lower house fell 
upon Dr. Alexander Mann, of Trinity 

Church, Boston, who.received 258 votes | 
* to 242 east for Dr. William T. Man- 

ning, of Trinity Church, New York. | 
The House of Bishops organized by 
the election of Bishop Vincent of Ohio | 
as chairman. On the second day the | 
lower house adopted an amendment to | 
the constitution, passed also three 
years ago, providing for the election 
of a presiding bishop by the House of 
Bishops, the deputies concurring. In 
the present order the senior bishop 
acts as presiding bishop. The main 
argument for the amendment was the 
need of Church leadership, which is 
scarcely possible under present condi- 
tions,-as the senior bishop, who is 
likely to be of advanced age, must 
give much of his time to the adminis- 
tration of his own diocese; the change 
was opposed because it contemplates 
a bishop without a diocese and tends 
toward archbishops and provinces. 
The vote for adoption was very large, 
more than six to one. The House of 
Bishops, however, did not concur, but 
proposed a new form of amendment. 
which was adopted, but must also be 
adopted again three years hence. The 
bishops deemed it inadvisable to elect 
a presiding bishop until the duties of 
the office should be clearly defined. 
Another constitutional amendment 
adopted by the lower house by a con- 
siderable majority of the dioceses was 
one proposing that domestic mission- 
ary districts be given a fractional vote 
of one-quarter. The upper house con- 
curred. An amendment enlarging the 
rights of foreign missionary districts 
was also passed. These amendments 
are now incorporated in the constitu- 
tion. An amendment requiring the 
assent of standing committees for the 
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election of suffragans as of other 
bishops was rejected. 

The question of changing the name 
of the Church may properly be called 
the burning question of the denomina- 
tion. It was discussed during the 
months preceding the General Conven- 
tion more fully than any other sub- 
ject, both in the press and in the dioc- 
esan conventions. Ever since the be- 
ginning of the agitation, some twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, the division 
of opinion has been sharp and definite. 
The High Church element has very 
generally favored the change, and the 
Low Church party has opposed it. 
Some, however, who would like a new 
name oppose any change at present 
because it might affect unfavorably 
the movement for a World Conference 
of Faith and Order, into which the 
Church has thrown itself with great 
earnestness. The proposition failed 
three years ago by a small margin. 
Dr. Manning, who wants a change, but 


| wants it only by a large majority, 


holding that “Protestant Episcopal” 
is only a legal title, introduced in the 
House of Deputies a resolution requir- 
ing a two-thirds vote to effect any 
change in the Prayer Book. This was 
intended to cover the method of 
change of name proposed three years 
ago, namely, by altering the name 
“Protestant Episcopal” on the title 
page of the Prayer Book. After much 
discussion on this resolution it was 
finally carried in the House of Depu- 
ties, only to be rejected by the House 
of Bishops, chiefly on the ground that 
it was too rigid in its requirements. 
The lower house endeavored to reach 
an agreement by concession, but the 
upper house refused to reconsider its 
action, the time for final adjournment 
having been reached. As this prelimi- 
nary provision was pending during 
the General Convention, the question 
of changing the name was not dis- 
cussed on its merits, and no formal 
proposition was considerea by the 
Convention. 

The provincial system, grouping 
dioceses and missionary districts in 
eight provinces, each province to have 
a synod constituted of bishops, cleri- 
cal and lay deputies, all to sit to- 
gether unless they vote to sit apart, 
was adopted by both houses. The 
grouping is the same as that of the © 


, 


present departments for missionary, 
educational, and judicial purposes. 
_ The provincial synods are to legislate 
‘in such matters as‘may be committed to 
them by the General Convention.’ The 
- plan was opposed by those who fear 
that the next proposition will be for 
archbishops, and who want no inter- 

' mediary authority between the dioc- 
esan convention and the General. Con- 
vention. The vote in the House of 
Deputies was overwhelmingly in favor 
of the system, on the ground that it 
will provide for a larger measure of 
local self-government, and that it will 
open the way to a reduction of the 
size of the General Convention, which 
is becoming unwieldy. In this connec- 
tion both houses provided for a joint 
committee on proportionate represen- 
tation in the General Convention, 
based on the number of clergy and 
communicants, to report three years 
hence. 

Among questions referred to joint 
commissions to report to the next Gen- 
eral Convention were these: Prayer 
Book revision and enrichment, not in- 
eluding change of name, the commis- 
sion being continued; revision of the 
Hymnal; and missionary organization 
and administration. A joint commit- 
tee of nine was appointed to codperate 
with the International Commission on 
Marriage and Divorce, with a view of 
arranging for an international con- 
gress in May, 1915, to awaken the 
American conscience to the need of 
uniform divorce law establishing a 
‘minimum requirement for divorce. A 
joint commission was also appointed 
to report three years hence on the 
Ne Temere decree concerning mar- 
riage. 

The report of the commission on a 
World Conference on Christian Unity 
(see this title, infra) was approved, 
and the commission was continued and 
authorized to secure incorporation. 
The growing sympathy and closer re- 
lations between bodies of Christians 
as evidenced by the Federal Council 

_of the Churches of Christ was grate- 
fully recognized and the opinion ex- 
pressed that the commissions on 
_ Christian Unity and Social Service 


may appoint representatives to the 
- Council. A resolution was adopted by 

the lower house informing the Board 
_ of Missions that in the judgment of 
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the General Convention it has “full 
authority to cobdperate with other 
Christian mission boards in united 
effort to arouse, organize, and direct 
the missionary spirit and activity of 
Christian people, to the end that the 
people of this Church may be enabled 
to discharge their duties to support 
the missions of the Church at home 
and abroad through prayer, work and 
giving.” This would give the Board 
of Missions greater freedom in such 
codperation than it has hitherto felt 
it possessed, but the upper house non- 
concurred. : 

Among the acts of legislation ac- 
complished by the General Conyen- 
tion was the ordering of an annual 
offering for the relief of the clergy, a 
pension system for the clergy, and 
canons for religious communities of 
men and of women. The question of 
negro bishops was discussed, but no 
action was taken except to commit it 
to a joint commission to report to the 
next General Convention. 

Joint sessions of the two houses 
were held to hear reports on the mis- 
sionary work of the Church and on 
educational matters. The Board of 
Missions, domestic and foreign, re- 
ported that its regular receipts for the 
triennium had been $3,797,000 and 
that special offerings had brought the 
total up to $6,000,000. It suggested 
the desirability of taking over from 
the Chureh of England missions in 
Central America, but for financial 
reasons advised that it be not done 
until after the next General Conven- 
tion. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church at 
the close of 1912 had 5,422 clergy- 
men, 7,724 parishes, and 970,451 com- 
municants. 

World Conference on Christian 
Unity.—This movement originated in 
the General Convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in 1910 (A. Y. 
B., 1910, p. 732; 1912, p. 735). The 
Protestant E pis¢opal commission, 
Bishop Anderson, chairman, report- 
ed to the General Convention of 
19138 that 34 denominations and 
Christian organizations had appoint- 
ed commissions to coéperate with 
that of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, ineluding the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, the Seventh Day Bap- 
tist Church, the Congregational body, 
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the Disciples of Christ, the Moravian 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Northern, Southern, and 
United Presbyterian, Churches and the 
Presbyterian Alliance, the Lutheran 
General Synod, and the Reformed 
(German) and Reformed (Dutch) 
Churches. - Since the report was pre- 
pared the United Free and Estab- 
lished Churches of Scotland, the Wes- 
leyan Conference of England, and the 
United Methodist Church of England 
have taken favorable action, and also 
the Old Catholic Church of Europe. 
The first preliminary conference was 
held in New York City in May, 1913, 
commissioners representing thirteen 
of the above-named churches of the 
United States being present, together 
with a representative each of the 
Church of England and the Russian 
Orthodox Church. After harmonious 
discussion resolutions were adopted, 
declaring: (1) that “the true ideal 
of the World Conference is of a great 
meeting participated in by men of all 
Christian churches within the scope 
of the call, at which there shall-be 
consideration not only of points of 
difference and agreement between 
Christians, but the values of the ap- 
proximations to belief characteristic 
of the several churches”; (2) that 
while organic unity is the ideal to be 
kept in view, yet the business of the 
commissions is not to force any par- 
ticular scheme of unity, but to pro- 
mote the holding of the proposed Con- 
ference; and (3) that the questions 
for consideration should be formu- 
lated in advance of the Conference by 
committees of competent men repre- 
senting various schools of thought. A 
committee was appointed to consider 
what questions must be settled “be- 
fore it can be decided how the World 
Conference can be convened, what its 
membership shall be, and when and 
where it shall assemble; how such 
prior questions can be answered, and 
how matters for the consideration of 
the World Conference shall be ascer- 
tained and referred to the committees 
which are to study them; and how 
and when those committees shall be 
appointed.” 


REFORMED 


Constitution of the Dutch Reformed 
Church.—The General Synod of the 


Reformed Church in America (Dutch) 
at its 107th session, held in Asbury 
Park, N. J., in June, adopted a re- 
port of its committee on revision of 
the church constitution. Few changes 
are made. It was proposed to allow 
classes to receive graduates of the 
theological seminaries into the min- 
istry without the usual examina- 
tion, but the General Synod voted to 
retain the present law. It voted, 
however, to release ministers from 
the constitutional obligation to preach 
frequent sermons on the Heidelberg 
Catechism. 

Prospects of Union.—Overtures were 
received asking that negotiations for 
union be opened with the Reformed 
Church in the United States (Ger- 
man). Originally these two bodies 
were under the same ecclesiastical 
oversight. Many years ago a plan of 
union was submitted and adopted by 
the German body, but rejected by 
the Dutch body. It is believed that 
to-day such a project would have a 
better prospect of acceptance. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 


Celebration of the Edict of Con- 
stantine.—The year 1913 has been ob- 
served throughout the Roman Catho- 
lic Church as a universal jubilee in 
celebration of the edict of Constantine, 
16 centuries ago, proclaiming a cessa- 
tion of hostilities against the Chris- 
tian Church. An Apostolic Letter 
was issued by the Pope, early in the 
year, offering plenary indulgences to 
those who should observe the jubilee 
under the prescribed conditions. 

American Federation of Catholic 
Societies.—The great popular event of 
the year among Roman Catholics has, 
in recent years, come to be the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies. The 1913 conven- 
tion was held in August, in Milwau- 
kee, and was attended, according to 
estimates, by 30,000 delegates and 
others from the United States and 
Canada. The societies embraced are 
the Knights of Columbus, the Knights 
of St. John, the Holy Name, Catholic 
Total Abstinence, numerous charita- 
ble, benevolent, and educational socie- 
ties. A similar organization of wom- 
en’s societies was to have been formed 
at Milwaukee. It was to take no 
position either for or against woman 
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suffrage, the Church not having yet 
pronounced upon the subject, but 
after being advised on this point the 
women decided not to form a league. 
The Federation took a pronounced po- 
sition against Socialism, but is em- 
barked in a social reform movement. 
Resolutions were adopted asking the 
President and Congress to make a 
protest against the despoliation of 
the Church in Portugal; favoring labor 
unions so long as they keep out of 
politics and use proper methods to 
obtain justice; condemning the white- 
slave traffic, the divorce evil, eugenics, 
and anti-Catholic publications: com- 
mending Sunday observance; and de- 
manding state aid for parochial 
schools. Concerning parochial schools 
Bishop McFaul announced this pro- 
gramme: 


First: Let the holy schools remain as 


they are. 


Second: Let no compensation be made 
for religious instruction. Our principle 
is, Let the pastor take care of the flock 
and live by the flock. 

Third: wet Catholic children be ex- 
amined by a’ state or municipal board, 
and if Catholic schools furnish the reg- 
ular education required, let the state put 
down the cash. 


The Missionary Congress.—A Mis- 


sionary Congress, attended by 700 
clerical and 1,500 lay delegates, was 
held in Boston in October, to study 
missionary problems in the United 
States. It considered a plan for an 
organization to be known as_ the 


_American Board of Missions to take 


charge of mission funds and publica- 
tions. 
Statistics of the Church.—Accord- 


“ing to official statistics at the close 


of 1912, the Roman Catholie Church 
has in the United States 17,945 
clergy, of whom 4,672 belong to reli- 
gious orders; 14,312 churches; and 
15,154,158 Catholic population. Of 
the parishes, 5,256 have parochial 
schools, with an aggregate of 1,360,- 
761 boys and girls, besides 47,415 
children in church orphanages. 


UNITARIAN 
The Unitarian Conference. — The 


twenty-fifth session of the Unitarian 
Conference was held in Buffalo in 
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in his address, defined Unitarianism 
as that 


form of Christianity which prefers lib- 
erty to authority; sees neither deities 
nor demons in the forces and processes 
of nature; deifies no human beings; is 
not propitiatory, sacrificial, or expi- 
atory; relieves man from irrational 
terrors; relies on reason and hope: has 
ministers and pastors, but no mediator- 
ial priests; recognizes and_ resists 
wrongs and evils; and looks death in 
the face, but dwells chiefly on good- 
ness, life and love. 


International Congress of Free 
Christians.—The sixth triennial Inter- 
national Congress of Free Christians 
and Religious Liberals was held in 
Paris in 1913. Its aim is to bring 
together historic liberal churches, the 
liberal element in other churches, and 
scattered liberal congregations and 
isolated workers. Nearly 200 Ameri- 
can Unitarians and others attended 
the Paris Congress. Dr. Wendte, the 
secretary, presented a report of con- 
ditions in various countries. in the 
past two years as he had seen them 
in extensive journeys. He found 
nearly everywhere encouraging eVi- 
dence of the loosening of the bonds 
of superstition, dogmatism, intoler- 
ance, and priestcraft, and that the 
ideals of civil and religious liberty 
are becoming more and more preva- 
lent. He outlined a plan for a pil- 
grim World Congress of Theists be- 
ginning in 1914 or 1915, with meet- 
ings in London and continuing with 
meetings in other world centers. 
Unitarians, Universalists, Progressive 
Friends, Jews, Moslems, Brahmins, 


| Theosophists, ete., are expected to 


make up the pilgrims. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Christian Science.—The estate of 
Mary Baker Eddy, founder of the 
Christian Science Church, which has 
been in the courts in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, and which ap- 
proaches $3,000,000 in value, is to be 
administered by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, as trustees, the 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire 
having sustained the will against the 
contention of certain relatives of the 
decedent. The proceeds of the estate, 
both in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, will be applied to the promotion 
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of the doctrines of the Church and to 
its extension. 
Shakers.—The last great Shaker) 
village, Union Village, O., has ceased | 
to be a Shaker community, and this | 
celebrated communist organization | 
has come to an end. A number of 
elders and sisters still live. | 
World’s Sunday School Convention. 
—The seventh triennial convention of 
the International Sunday School As- 
sociation, embracing all evangelical 
Protestant bodies, was held in Zurich, 
Switzerland, July 8-15. There were 
about 2,500 delegates present, embrac- 
ing many from the United States and | 
Canada. A report was received from 
a commission appointed three years | 
ago to visit the various mission fields, | 
showing opportunities for Sunday 
School work far greater than the 
number of workers and the amount of | 
funds could compass. The convention | 
deemed that the condition of Islam! 
warranted the selection of a secretary | 
to present its needs. Sir Robert Laid- 
law was elected president. The next 
convention will be held in Tokio. 
Church Withdrawals in Germany.— 
Withdrawals from the Protestant | 
State Church of Prussia reached a| 
very large figure in the latter part 
of 1912 and the first part of 1913. 
In the former year the number noti- | 
fying the state authorities of the) 
severance of their relation with the! 
Church reached 100,000, and in the 
first four months of 1913, 40,000 more 
withdrew. It was estimated that the 
total for that year would be 200,000. 
The secession, it is explained, does’! 
not mean that there has been a change 
of faith, but is due to a desire to escape 
the Church tax. This tax, with the 
burden of the increased military tax 
pressing heavily, naturally becomes 
onerous to nominal members. No| 
such defection from the Roman Cath- | 
olic Church, however, is reported. By 
some, therefore, the Protestant defec- | 
tion is attributed to the increase of | 
unbelief. The labor movement in pol- | 
ities is quite inimical to the Church, | 
and naturally laboring men are among | 
those withdrawing from it. It is| 
stated that there is a distinct decline | 
in the number of those who partici-| 
pate in the communion. In large 
churches in Berlin men are seldom 
seen at communion. This applies to 


and the 


Protestant churches and not to Roman 
Catholic. It is deemed not improba- 
ble that disestablishment will soon 
become a prominent question. 

Religious Census of Hungary.— 
Hungary, according to the latest cen- 
sus, has upward of 2,600,000 in the 
Reformed (Calvinistic) Church, which, 
unlike the Reformed Church in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and other coun- 
tries, is governed by bishops; 1,306,- 
436 in the Lutheran communion; and 
74,275 in the Unitarian Church; mak- 
ing a total of 3,984,264 Protestants, 
or 21 per cent. of the total population. 
The Roman Catholic Church, to which 
the King of Hungary belongs, has 
9,010,606 communicants and adher- 
ents, the Greek Church (Uniats), 
who acknowledge the Pope, 2,007,833 ; 
Greek Orthodox Church, 
2,333,690. The Jews number 911,175. 
Nearly all the Protestant churches 
are losing members and the Roman 
Catholic Church also shows consider- 
able losses. 

Religious Census of Canada.—The 
results of the census taken in Canada 
in 1911, so far as they relate to the 
religious bodies, were announced in 
1913. This is a census of “popula- 
tion” and not of communicants. The 
Roman Catholic Church comes first, 
with 2,833,041, +a gain for the decade 
of 603,441; the Presbyterian second, 
with 1,115,324, a gain of 272,882; the 
Methodist third, with 1,079,892, a 
gain of 163,006; the Anglican fourth, 
with 1,043,017, a gain of 361,523; the 
Baptist fifth, with 382,666, a gain of 
64,661. These figures show that Ro- 
man Catholics constitute 39.31 per 
cent. of the total population, Presby- 
terians 15.48 per cent., Methodists 
14.98 per cent., and Anglicans 14.47 
per cent. The largest percentage of 
increase for the decade was shown by 
the Anglicans, 53.05, the next largest 
by the Presbyterians, 32.39, and the 
next by the Roman Catholics, 27.06. 
Among the smaller denominations 
represented are Confucians, 14,562; 
Buddhists, 10,012; Sikhs and Hindus, 
1,758; Shintos, 1,289; Pagans, native 
Indians, 11,840. There were 74,564 
Jews and 797 Mohammedans. There 
were 3,110 who reported themselves 
as Agnostics and 26,027 who owned 
to no religion. The Christian Scien- 
tists numbered 5,073. . 
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Pe. RELIGIOUS BODIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1912 
The numerical condition of the reli-| ascribed to the Jews include only 


gious bodies of the United States at| heads of families who alone are tech- 
the close of 1912 is given below, | nically members of synagogues. The 


f The totals indicate for 1912 a net} actual number of members must be 
" ‘increase of 2,826 ministers, 864) five or six times greater. The num- 
l } churches, and 573,586 communicants | ber designated as Roman Catholic 
over the previous year, communicants represents the — esti- 
} The returns for some of the smaller) mated total of Catholic communi- 
i — denominations which report no statis- | cants, being 85 per cent, of the Cath- 
" _ ties date back to 1906, The 148,000! olie population, ° 
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JUDAISM 


A. 8. Isaacs 


The Balkan War.—The transfer of | 
100,000 Jews from Turkish sover- 
eignty to Servia, Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania has involved new conditions 
which have aroused wide interest 
among the Jews of western Europe 
and America. Efforts were made to se- 
cure a guarantee of civil and religious 
liberty for Jews of the conquered 
territory. The United States sought 
to secure the insertion of a clause in 
the Treaty of Bucharest to guarantee 
civil and religious liberty without 
distinction of creed; the reply was 
that such liberty already existed (see 
also ILI, International Relations). In 
England, France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy, the status of the 
Rumanian Jews was the subject of 
parliamentary discussion. Rumania 
has assured full citizenship to the 
Jews of Silistria and other annexed 
territory, while Jewish recruits en- 
listed in the war against Bulgaria will 
also acquire citizenship. 

The Zionist Congress.—The eleventh ; 
International Zionist Congress; held in 
Vienna early in September, was at-| 
tended by 535 delegates and 30 mem- 
bers of the Nations’ Committee, with 
about 1,800 present at the meetings. 
The existence of much divergence of 
view was indicated. The way in 
which Palestine colonization was car- 
ried on was strongly criticised, and 
opposition was aroused by the demand 
of the central committee that the 
direction of the Zionist financial in- 
stitutions should be identified with 
the party management. The Jewish 
Colonial Bank and its associated un- 
dertakings have more than $2,000,000 
in their keeping. Much activity was 
shown in regard to Palestine work in 
education and sanitation. It is esti- 
mated, as a sign of increasing Jewish 
interest, that in the last few years 
the Jews have gained seven per cent. 
of the entire area. The sum of 4,000,- 
000 francs was raised to establish a 
Jewish university in Palestine. At a 
Zionist Congress at Cracow, composed 
of a section of the Vienna delegates, 
efforts were made to advance emigra- 
tion to the Orient instead of to the 
Occident, and a special- Palestine, 


Workingmen’s Committee was organ- 
ized to intluence Jews expatriated 
from former European Turkey and 
Asia Minor to join the Zionist move- 
ment and settle in Palestine. 

The Ritual Murder Trial.—Mendel 
Beilis, charged at Kieff with the mur- 
der of a Russian lad, Andrelo Yusshin- 
sky, in 1911, for the purpose of using 
his blood in a Jewish ritual, was 
brought to trial after two years’ im- 
prisonment, on Oct. 8. The trial at- 
tracted world-wide attention. Not 
only did Europe and America in gen- 
eral express their disapproval, but 
even Russian public opinion, as voiced 
by its representative bodies, including 
some by no means pro-Jewish, was 
equally outspoken in its condemnation 
of the charge and its prosecution. It 
was commonly held that the trial was 
promoted as an .neentive to new 
pogroms against the Jews. The evi- 
dence brought forward to connect Bei- 
lis with the crime was evidently man- 
ufactured, and the blood accusation 
was supported by the most trivial and 
fanatical testimony. Beilis was ac- 
quitted by the jury on Noy. 10, and 
while small isolated outbreaks against 
the Jews occurred, the acquittal de- 
stroyed the possibility of a general 
pogrom. 

Jews of France.—Latest data place 
the Jewish population of France at 
about 125,000, with three chief rabbis, 
30 rabbis, and 160 synagogues. Paris 
has 100,000 of the Jews in France, 
and the rest are distributed among 
Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Besancon, 
Nancy, Bayonne, and Nimes. Despite 
their numbers in Paris, the actual roll 
of members in the various temples 
reaches only 8,000. Besides, Algeria 
has 69 Jewish communities in Algiers, 
Constantine, and Oran; nevertheless, 
the total budget for religious purposes 
in France and Algeria amounts to 
only half a million frances. The loss 
of Alsace and Lorraine 40 years ago 
removed 30,000 Jews and some his- 
toric communities, like those at Col- 
mar, Strassburg, and Metz. There is 
very little emigration of French Jews 
to other countries, as is true of the 
French in general. Of recent years 
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been marked, particularly to Paris. 
Jewish Progress in America.—Little 
of marked significance occurred dur- 
ing the year save gradual progress in 
the field of federation in charity and 
education, especially among the so- 
called orthodox elements, more or less 
recent arrivals from Russia, Rumania, 
and Galicia. Over 100,000 Jews came 
to the United States in 1913, including 
about 1,500 from the Levant, due to 
the Balkan War. In April the Jewish 
Publication Society celebrated its 
_ twenty-fifth anniversary; it has 11,- 
000 members. The Hebrew Union 
College dedicated its new buildings 
in Cincinnati during. the year. New 
Synagogues, hospitals, homes, and 
schools were opened in Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, New Haven, Chicago, 
Muncie, Ind., Bangor, Baltimore, Law- 
rence, Malden, New Bedford, Boston, 
_ Minneapolis, St. Louis, Lincoln, Neb., 
Buffalo, Elmira, New York, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y., Rochester, Schenectady, 
_ Yonkers, Toledo, Greensburg, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Scranton, Sum- 
ter, S. C., Bryan, Tex., Houston, Tex., 
and Roanoke. 

Honors of the Year.—The appoint- 
ment of Sir Rufus Isaacs as Lord 
Chief Justice of Great Britain was 
made in October. In France, M. Klotz 
became Minister of the Interior. 
Signor Malvano was appointed presi- 
dent of the Italian Council of State. 
Ermesto Nathan was elected for the 
sixth time Mayor of Rome. In Den- 
mark, M. Brandes became Minister of 
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the Russian Jewish immigration has| Finance. In Turkey, Sassoon Effendi 


was made Under Secretary of State 
at the Ministry of Commerce and 
Agriculture. In the United States, 
Henry Morganthau of New York was 
appointed Minister to Turkey. Dr. 
Heltas became Burgomaster of Buda- 
pest. In June eight Jews were elect- 
ed to the Prussian Diet. Professor 
Oppenheim, in Holland, refused the 
post of Minister of the Interior. 

American Incidents—An American, 
Dr. Joseph Hertz, was installed on 
April 14 Chief Rabbi of the Jews of 
Great Britain. In January President 
Taft received a gold medal from the 
International Order of B’nai B’rith in 
recognition of his efforts to secure ob- 
servance by Russia of the Treaty of 
1832. The Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has urged the abolition of the Jewish 
method of slaughtering animals. The 
Governor of New York approved a bill 
passed by the legislature making it 
a misdemeanor for theaters or hotels 
to discriminate against any one on 
account of race, color, or creed. Spe- 
cial vigilance committees were organ- 
ized by the New York Jewish Com- 
munity to fight against moral and 
political corruption revealed by the 
Rosenthal case. Continued opposition 
is shown by rabbis and Jewish socie- 
ties to Bible reading in the public 
schools and the prescribed study of 
the Merchant of Venice as a textbook. 
Permanent committees were formed 
in June to take action against the 
stage caricatures of Jews. 
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PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND HANDICRAFTS 


Davip 


Museums.—Benjamin Altman, 
whose collection of paintings, ceram- 
ics, textiles, and other art objects 


has been known to students in Europe | 


and America as important, not to say 
priceless, died in New York City on 
Oct. 7. He disposed a great for- 
tune by an amazing will. None of 
its several philanthropic 
came with less surprise than that of 
his art collection. A tradition is 
growing in this country which limits 
our wealthy collectors to a life inter- 
est in their treasures. 
who left no children, was sweeping 
in his generosity, painstaking and 
exact in his plans for the public. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art received 
the offer of the collection on the con- 
dition of agreeing to keep it intact, 
apart, and unmixed. In case the Mu- 
seum should decline, the executors 
were directed to incorporate the Alt- 
man Art Museum of New York and 
dedicate the collection to the public 
in a suitable building, preferably Mr. 
Altman’s own house and _ galleries. 
The trustees of the Metropolitan, 
meeting on Oct. 20, voted to accept 
the bequest on the conditions named. 

The collection has been assembling 
quietly for over 30 years. Without 
attempting a full account of it here, 
some of its items may be recalled. 
Among Italian masters it affords ex- 
amples of Fra Angelico, Botticelli, An- 
tonello da Messina, Francia, Gior- 
gione, Titian, Filippino Lippi, Verro- 
chio, and Cosimo Tura. The “Holy 
Family” of Mantegna tipped auction- 
room records at the Weber sale in 
1912 at $150,000. Holbein’s portrait 
of Lady Lee added a similar notoriety 
to its fame at purchase. A long- 


bequests | 


Mr. Altman, | 


LioyD 


acclaimed Ruysdael is the landscape 
called “Cornfield.” There are four 
Memlings, three of the earlier works 
of Franz Hals, a portrait of Philip 
IV of Spain by Velasquez, the sub- 
ject of an intermuseum war of at- 
tribution a few years ago; a Vermeer 
of Delft, “The Sleeping Girl.” Mr. 
Altman had the unique privilege of 
making his own no less than 13 of 
Rembrandt’s paintings. Three of 
them, from the Kann collection, were 
shown in the Hudson-Fulton loan ex- 
hibition at the Museum in 1909. The 
others include the “Old Woman Cut- 
ting Her Nails” (1658), and the col- 
lector’s last purchase, “The Toilet of 
Bathsheba After the Bath” (1643). 
The Altman Museum, had it been 
called into being, would have stood 
in the first rank of the world’s small 
galleries. Its unusual quality was 
sufficient excuse for the Metropoli- 
tan’s admitting it as an inviolable 
unit into a growing and orderly sys- 
tem. 

J. Pierpont Morgan died in Rome 
on March 31. He had been interested 
in the Metropolitan Museum since its 
inception. He had been trustee of the 
corporation since 1888 and its presi- 
dent since 1904. During this latter 
period the Museum had entered a 
new stage in growth and prosperity. 
Its demands upon his time and at- 
tention were never postponed, not 
even, as Mr. de Forest, the newly 
elected president, has recalled, by such 
pressing business as the famous bank- 
ers’ conference on staying the 1907 
panic. He was liberal of his treas- 
ures, too. As a collector, his position 
was all but fabulous in two hemi- 
spheres and his insatiable interest in 
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the acquisition of objects of artistic 
merit resulted in an extraordinary 
private collection. _ 

At the time of his death it had 
been transferred to this country and 
loaned to the Museum for exhibition. 
Twenty-nine paintings had been hung 
in January, among them the Colonna 
Raphael and portraits by Rubens, Van 
Dyck, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Rom- 
ney, and Raeburn. Fourteen panel 
decorations painted by Fragonard for 
Madame du Barry have been added. 
The strength of the collection, how- 
ever, does not lie so much in the 
canvasses. The famous group of min- 
jatures numbers 900. The enamels 
include the Swenigorodskoi and the 

_ Hoentschel collections. There are 
' Della Robbias among the Italian Re- 
naissance sculpture and the bronzes, 
mainly of this period, comprise 260 
pieces. For the rest, there are jew- 
elry, silver, metal work, watches and 
clocks, crystals, amber, Italian ma- 
jolica, early French faience, French, 

German, and Chinese porcelains, Vene- 

tian glass, tapestries, furniture, 

ivories, small carvings in boxwood 

and honestone, all told, about 4,100 

objects. The ultimate disposition of 

this collection was left by Mr. Mor- 
gan’s will to his son, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Jr. No decision has yet been 
announced; but the loan exhibition 
which the collector had intended for 
the planned south wing of the build- 
ing has been advanced in date by Mr. 

Morgan’s suggestion, and will be seen 

on the upper floor of the new north- 

east addition early in 1914. Though 

' the Morgan collection does not pass 

as an outright gift, it constitutes the 

Museum, at least for the present, a 

richly stocked storehouse of matter 

far beyond the reach of such an in- 
stitution; and with the Altman gift 
in addition the Metropolitan has shot 
ahead in the course of a year to the 
front rank. Mr. Morgan’s advice and 
example are held responsible for the 

recently announced decision of N. K. 

Riggs to pass over the claims of 

Washington and transfer at once to 

the Metropolitan his important col- 

lection of armor. 

_  Superficially and for the moment 
this shifting of prestige may bring 
to light only the vexatious embarrass- 

ment of a lack of gallery space. But 
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the importance of the Metropolitan’s 
windfall lies in its cultural promise 
and its earnest of the next stage in 
the so-called American invasion, when 
the inspirational effect of our Euro- 
pean plunder shall have gradually, 
yet inevitably, invaded the quality of 
American art and taste. Though the 
transfer of possession from private 
hands to public institutions has been 
going on continually in various parts 
of the country, a more magnificent 
scale has been struck during the year 
in New York. Other cities have other 
treasure in expectancy, some of it, 
as in the case of the Freer collection 
for the national capital, already des- 
ignated. 

The death of George Arnold Hearn, 
which occurred in New York City, 
Dec. 1, removed another important 
benefactor of the Metropolitan. A 
trustee since 1903 and untiring in his 
gifts, he displayed a discriminating 
interest in contemporary work. The 
well known collection which bears his 
name fills two galleries. He had also 
given to the Museum four funds of 
which the income is applied to the 
purchase of American paintings. An 
unusual condition in his gifts was 
that subjecting the paintings to later 
rejection by the Museum authorities 
and providing for replacement. 

International Exhibition of Modern 
Art.—The newly formed Association 
of American Painters and Sculptors 
held its first international exhibition 
of modern art in New York City, Feb. 
17 to March 15. The collection was 
seen later in Chicago. About 1,100 
works were shown, or more than those 
of the Spring National Academy and 
the larger Pennsylvania Academy 
exhibitions combined. The declared 
purpose was to show the results of 
new influences, but no dead line was 
drawn. It was in many respects a 
notable affair. In the American ex- 
hibits the scope was narrowed to em- 
phasize the qualities that have 
marked those painters in or out of 
the National Academy who became 
fretful of that institution. As the 
new society was organized in some 
sense of impatience with the older 
body, this result was perhaps at once 
natural and accidental. This reserva- 
tion made, it should be said that the 
selection of American work was com- 
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prehensive and all the more interest- 


ing for including several types which | 
had not before been accorded wall | 


space in a general exhibition. The 
foreign work ran back to Manet, 


Monet, Corot, Courbet, Daumier. 
There was another group in Pissarro, 
Seurat, Sisley. The character of 


Gauguin and Van Gogh had_waited | 


introduction, not to mention Cézanne. 
Forty specimens of the elaborated 
beauty of Odilon Redon’s touch and 
fancy made an exhibition by them- 
selves. 
on hand, post-impressionists and cub- 
ists, Henri Matisse, Francis Picabia, 
Paul Picasso, Marcel Duchamp. The 
futurists had been bidden, but like 
the wedding guests in the parable, had 
sent their condescending regrets. 


Unfortunately for the due appre- 
ciation of the Association’s vigorous 
and welcome enterprise, the novelty 
of these new fashions, the extraordi- 
nary aspect of the sculptures and can- 
vasses and their voluble defense 
swamped the solid merits of the ex- 
hibition as a whole. No such hub- 
bub had been raised in many years, 
no such chatter about the province of 
art. The cool and urbane gauged the 
tempest on the teapot scale; more 
rapturous temperaments seemed to 
adopt the sigh of du Maurier’s intense 
pride over Algernon’s teapot, “Ah, let 
us live up to it!” Convinced defend- 
ers of beauty cited the art impulse 
of the insane for comparison. Critics 
were reminded that they had rejected 


impressionism; they were warned to} 


reject post-impressionism at their 
peril. In Chicago the vice commis- 
sion of the legislature, then sitting, 
felt called upon to investigate; and 
after the close of the exhibition there 
the official bulletin of the Art Insti- 
tute comforted its patrons with the 
assurance that no one had been really 
harmed. Though this interest, aroused 
by a small section only, was dispro- 
portionate, it marked the year with 
a benefit which the customary round 
of the art season too often lacks: 
hundreds of people for once were 
genuinely interested in art. 

The uncouth guise of the debated 
work alone was not so much the cause 
of the stir as its illustration of the 
well-ventilated theoretic programmes 
of the innovators. Matisse and his 


Recent extremists were also | 


‘fellows announced the close of the 
chapter of representation. From the 
very beginnings of art the sanctions 
and limits of representation have 
been in a state of flux. Here was 
|an arresting proposal, to do away 
with this function utterly. Yet the 
work itself showed that the fallacy 
in the theory was one of hyperbole. 
The post-impressionists are still rep- 
resentationists after their fashion. 
Picabia and the eubists came nearer 
to expunging the awkward difficulty. 
Their chosen province was more strict- 
ly limited to the impartment of mood, 
another element in the painter’s prod- 
uct which has varied in dominance 
at different periods. In means these 
painters sought to restrict themselves 
to a pied representation of compacted 
and contiguous geometric solids. Now, 
though visual experience, which al- 
ways trails emotion, is instinctively 
reflected in terms of the identical ex- 
perience, it might be possible to match 
or approximately evoke the emotion 
in terms of other experience. When, 
however, as in Picabia’s essays, the 
two projects are merged, the vehicle 
of mood breaks down and betrays the 
fallacy of a jumble. Again Duchamp 
attacked one of the inveterate prob-' 
lems of art, the suggestion of move- 
ment. Kinematophotography was 
frankly taken as the sanetion. The 
so-called instantaneous photograph, 
the single rapid exposure, had out- 
moded, for instance, all art’s horses 
from the Parthenon frieze down and 
nevertheless falsified the optical fact. 
When Duchamp, offering to surmount 
this falsity, puts his kinematograph 
to the test, motion is suggested by a 
new multiform symbol, which, in it- 
self, is, if anything, a representation 
of such a train of persisting images 
as the mind cannot preserve or a run- 
ning overlay of moving-picture films 
such as the projecting lantern could 
only throw when out of order. The 
balance between the record of things 
seen and the notation of the mental 
abstract sprung from them, the degree 
to which expression may be fruitfully 
concentrated on the artist’s reflex of 
feeling, the means for communicating 
by immobile statement the sense of 
movement, these three puzzles were 
not answered; but the putting of 
them, even if phrased in a lingo ring- 
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ing with the suspicion of charlatanry 
or fanaticism, was a wholesome and 
well-heeded reminder that the tech- 
_ nical expedients ofthe artist and the 
postulates of the esthetician have 
been and remain continuously open to 
the joint challenge of reason and 
_ taste. 

Other Exhibitions.—The fourth bi- 
ennial exhibition at the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington, D. C., 
continuing to Jan. 26, gathered 246 
_ paintings, most of them invited. They 
were hung on a single line with at 
least six inches between frames. John 
8. Sargent, as has happened before 
at the Corcoran, held the place of 
honor, this time with six paintings of 
women. The Pennsylvania Academy 
Y\ (eb. 8 to March 30) brought to- 
gether 480 paintings and 193 sculp- 
tures, the work of 410 artists, a 
large number of exhibitors, 103 more, 
for instance, than were represented 
in the International Exhibition. The 
_ Spring display at the National Acad- 
emy (March 15 to April 20) was 
generous to outsiders, admitting 171 
works by 143 non-members, against 
144 by 104 academicians and associ- 
ates out of a total membership of 
. 266. Lucien Simon was selected this 
year for the honor of a separate room 
of exhibits at Pittsburgh’s interna- 
_ tional salon, where the Carnegie In- 
stitute kept its display (April 24 to 
June 30) down to its usual figure of 
350. The MacDowell Club began a 
third season of its exhibitions of self- 
constituted groups of eight without 
jury. In the two seasons past there 
have been shown 29 groups, compris- 
ing some 1,500 works by 254 artists. 

Sculpture. — A new nickel five-cent 
piece, designed by James Earle Fraser, 
was first put in circulation at Fort 
Wadsworth, on Feb. 22, on the occa- 
sion of inaugurating the Indian Me- 
morial. Though not a faultless coin, 
it followed a great tradition with 
vigor and simplicity and was so far 
superior to earlier issues, that the 
general coolness with which it was 
received throughout the country was 
discouraging to intelligent efforts at 
‘enhancing the coinage. The will of 
_ B. F. Ferguson left the greater part 
of his estate to-the Art Institute, 
Chicago, as a fund of which the in- 
porome was devoted to the erection in 
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the city’s parks and boulevards of 
sculpture commemorating American 
worthies and events. The fund now 
amounts to over $1,000,000 and the 
annual income available to $34,000. 
The first monument was dedicated 
Sept. 9, Lorado Taft's “Fountain of 
the Lakes.” The same sculptor has 
been commissioned by the trustees 
to complete his “Fountain of Time,” 
for which designs have been exhib- 
ited. A similar fund has been pro- 
vided for Philadelphia by the will of 
Mrs. Ellen Phillips Samuel, who left a 
bequest of $500,000, subject to a life 
interest, for the erection of sculpture 
on the east bank of the Schuylkill. 

Handicrafts——The Handicraft Club 
of Baltimore held a current and ret- 
rospective exhibition in the galleries 
of the Peabody Institute of that city 
March 15 to April 2. The Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, repeated its last 
year’s invitation to the Society of 
Arts and Crafts, Boston, which held 
an exhibition there April 3 to April 
24, At the annual meeting of the 
Society, which reports a membership 
of 906 members, including 679 pro- 
fessional workers, the bronze medal 
of merit was awarded to I. Kirch- 
mayer, woodcarver; Arthur J. Stone, 
silversmith; Henry C. Mercer, potter. 
The National Society of Craftsmen, 
New York, which held its usual ex- 
hibitions, has advanced its bulletin 
to the scope of an independent publi- 
eation under the title the Arts and 
Crafts Magazine, now appearing quar- 
terly. 

American Federation of Arts.—The 
fourth annual convention of the Feder- 
ation held in Washington, D. C., drew 
the appointment of 113 delegates from 
83 chapters. Its deliberations were 
focussed on two topics, the small art 
museum, especially as an adjunct of 
educational institutions, and indus- 
trial art. 

Tariff on Art Objects.— The new 
Tariff Act practically reénacted the 
provisions of the Act of 1909 on the 
importation of art objects, although 
a strong effort was made to have all 
duties removed. With the exception 
of the removal by the Act of 1894 
and the partial removal by the tariffs 
of 1832 and 1846, art importations 
haye been taxed since the founding of 
the Government. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Lioyp WARREN 


Notable Structures of the Year.— 
The year 1913 has been remarkable in 
the history of architecture in Amer- 
ica as having seen the completion, or 
the design for future construction, of 
a number of buildings which are the 
most important of their kind of any 
that have been heretofore erected in 
this country, either in the artistic 
quality of their design, the studied 
fitness of their plan, or for their great 
size. 

A review of the buildings just com- 
pleted, or planned during the year, 
brings this fact overwhelmingly into 
prominence, and it is difficult, in ex- 
cellence of design, ingenuity of plan- 
ning, or titanic mass of construction, 
to differentiate between these struc- 
tures. Ecclesiastical, educational, ad- 
ministrative, and commercial build- 
ings have exceeded all former limits. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church has, 
in New York, completed St. Thomas’, 
perhaps the most admirable study of 
Gothic we have, and has held a com- 
petition for a vast Cathedral in Balti- 
more, which will rival in extent the 
greatest minsters of England. The 
Educational Building at Albany rears 
its lofty colonnade in emulation of the 
great Corinthian order at Baalbec. The 
Grand Central Station in New York is 
a triumph in the solution of the most 
complicated, problems for the trans- 
portation and circulation of crowds, 
such as has never been achieved else- 
where, while the vast resources and 
extraordinary conveniences of the Mc- 
Alpin and Biltmore Hotels attends to 
housing them. The Woolworth Build- 
ing exceeds in height any building for 
oceupaney yet executed. The New 
York County Court House, in ingenu- 
ity not only of arranging extremely 
difficult interior requirements, but of 
placing a monumental building on an 
irregular lot of ground, is of the high- 
est interest. The New York Municipal 
Building houses the vastest single 
system of civic offices in the country. 
On the Pacific Coast rises the great 
group of buildings for the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, which, in its con- 


ception of monumental courtyards in | 


long succession, has found an archi- 


tectural treatment which seems never 
before to have been thought of, and 
promises to be supremely successful, 
while on the projects for the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington have been 
lavished every care and study, so that 
a monument may be erected worthy 
of the sentiments which Lincoln’s 
genius inspires in the heart of every 
American. (See also I, American 
History.) 

The buildings of this list impose by 
their evident importance, but besides 
them very many edifices have arisen 
in many states which the space at our 
disposal does not permit us to review; 
state capitols, university buildings, 
residences, post offices, and commer- 
cial buildings are on every hand, but 
the buildings we have named will serve 
the purpose of this review, for they 
express admirably the position of this 
last year in the advance of the mate- 
rial, if not altogether of the spiritual, 
civilization of the country. Three 
things they seem to typify: organiza- 
tion and centralization essentially; 
and, not less, ostentation, of success, 
of wealth, of power, and of vital- 
ity 

New Principles of Design.— The 
competitions for the Municipal Build- 
ing and the N. Y. County Court House 
have brought to the fore a principle 
of architectural design which is sure 
to influence the planning of many 
monumental buildings in the near fu- 
ture, and for this reason it is proper 
to take them especially into considera- 
tion, so that the origin of this char- 
acteristic can be clearly attributed to 
the year 1913. 

The plots of ground allotted to 
these buildings were in each case of 
very irregular shape, a thing unusual 
in our American cities and almost al- 
ways disregarded in utilitarian edi- 
fices, the perimeter of buildings usually 
following that of the lot in order to 
utilize every foot of available land, or 
to give facades of the greatest devel- 
opment possible. But contrary to 
practice, in these two cases, designs 
were chosen which violated this prin- 
ciple entirely. 

The principles of design which seem 
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to have influenced the judgment of the 
jury in each of these cases are appar- 
ently identical: they chose the plans 
which had the greatest unity; that is 
to say, which formed a: single, and 
-eomplete accentuated motive in them- 
selves. Curiously enough, the winning 
designs were the only ones submitted 
which presented just such a charac- 
teristic, which shows clearly what a 
considerable departure the schemes 
constituted. The Municipal Building 
presents the form of a gigantic niche, 
with its axis drawn through Chambers 
Street, preceded by a monumental en- 
trance way; the Court House consists 
of a circular edifice with no other 
break in its circumference than a col- 
onnade serving to accentuate its main 
entrance. The importance of two such 
jury decisions, guided by the same 
principle, is very evident, and will 
tend in future competitions to produce 
plans in expression of this principle. 
It may only be the fashion of the mo- 


ment, and in a few years it may be 


abandoned, but at present it is very 
strong and presents a violent antith- 
esis to the manner of planning in 
Richardson’s time which produced the 
Pittsburgh City Hall with its tower 
_ and flanking wings, or quite recently 
the New York Public Library with its 
composition of facade in five parts. 
The idea which influenced the jury 
seems to have been a delight in the 
silhouette of the plan, a pleasure in 
finding a contour different from the 
eternal intermeshing of square and 
round forms, domes, pavillions, and 
courts. And as we look at the monu- 
ments of the past, what dignity this 
principle has brought to the Pyramids 
and the Castle of St. Angelo, and what 
charm to the Cortile della Pigna and 
the Taj Mahal! 
New Principles of Criticism.—Nor 
does the importance of these awards 
stop here, they imply a new principle 
of criticism which is equally pregnant 
of influence; the principle of judg- 
ment by “parti,” as the French put it. 
The method of architectural criticism 
in France has long been this, depend- 
ent on the assumption (which in 
_ France is quite admissible) that an 
architect skillful enough to analyze 
and properly to lay out the mass of 
a plan can be trusted to look out for 
the details. In this country, until 


recent years, plan indication, in the 
general run of competitions, warranted 
no such assumption, and the text of 
competition programmes still shows 
how distrustful commissions are of 
the architects who may submit plans, 
so that the jury’s work used to be one 
far more of detail than it now need 
be. This method of judging from parti 
consists, broadly speaking, of deciding 
almost entirely on the general layout 
of the plan, of which the mass, as ex- 
pressed by the silhouette, is the most 
important factor, including as it does 
the axing, the balance, and the orien- 
tation of the building. The element, 
and a dangerous one it is, of the jury’s 
collective or individual taste is thus 
subordinated, and a verdict is given 
on grounds of pure reasoning, derived 
from whatever experience the jury 
may have at its disposal. 

Canons of Taste—If we have dis- 
covered a typical characteristic of the 
times in the criticism which has gov- 
erned the choice of parti in plan, we 
can hardly say as much for that of 
the architectonic treatment of these 
buildings, for they seem governed by 
no uniform canon of proportion nor 
mode of treatment. Each building 
differs radically from the other, and 
with difficulty can we trace any man- 
nerisms of style which stamp any one 
of these buildings as being essentially 
the work of a particular designer. 
They are pseudo-classi¢ or neo-classic, 
pseudo-Gothic or neo-Gothic, with a 
facility which is disconcerting in that 
we feel a certain evanescence in the 
structure or lack of conviction on the 
part of the designer, as though we 
might see next year the shell of any 
one of these buildings neatly peeled 
off and another one of newer mode or 
more modern fashion substituted in 
its place to please some group of its 
stockholders, or of its congregation, as 
the case may be. There is no essential 
fitness in the decorative treatment, as 
there is in the plan conception, noth- 
ing which arises from principles of 
construction or constraint of mate- 
rials, and after the purpose of the 
frontispiece has been served we are 
quite prepared to see the finials 
chopped off and the columns removed, 
and perhaps we would not notice their 
absence. Perhaps this very fact gives 
these buildings some coherence of 
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style, which in some future time may 
assume shape in the critic’s mind, but 
to us it must mean only one thing, 
and that is the absence of taste as a 
characteristic of this epoch—not good 
taste or bad taste, or appreciation of 
artistic work laboriously achieved by 
study, which to the Anglo-Saxon has 
always been a substitute for sensation 
through the palate, just as the modes 
of logic were to the scholiast a sub- 
stitute for thought, but taste, pure 
and simple, that sense which has in 
modern times been essentially the 
creative factor of French art, the 
sense which enables us to degustate so 
that we feel in our inner conscious- 
ness, and not explicitly, a pleasure or 
a disgust; the capacity, in design, of 
visualizing a passing idea and mark- 
ing its reaction on ourselves as pleas- 
ant or unpleasant. This would seem 
to be lacking in us, more in some 
parts of the country than in others, 
but where, it might be invidious to at- 
tempt to discover. The faculty of 
taste, be it understood, is purely sub- 
jective and personal, but is essential 
to the production of original work, 
and only under certain conditions can 
it become general and affect an epoch 
(super-taste, in short) so as to con- 
stitute a style. These conditions are 
various and cannot be treated here, 
but taste considered good in one pe- 
riod has been thought bad in another; 
Blondel attacked the taste shown by 
the Gothic builders, yet his own ex- 
quisite creations found. their way to 
the lumber heap before they had ex- 
isted for a century; now his works 
and those of the thirteenth century 
designers are treasured in our mu- 
seums side by side. 

And so we have seen during the 
year a strange medley of architectural 
and decorative forms arise in our 
cities, inspired, if we may so apply 
the word, from the most varied monu- 
ments of past history; influences ap- 
parently Greek, Roman, Gothic, or 
Eighteenth Century French in their 
form, but nearly always modern in 
their treatment or maltreatment. It 
is no longer the pleasant plagiarism 
of ancient monuments which, during 
the last decade of the last century, 
transplanted from the countries of 
their birth Romanesque and Renais- 
sance churches, Florentine and Vene- 


tian palaces, to serve our rites relig- 
ious or financial. The fact is that our 
designers have become far more facile 
and dextrous in their handling of 
architectural problems than formerly, 
and the draftsmen so much more prac- 
ticed in their work that mere copying 
no longer facilitates design. 
Architectural Education.— At the 
present moment it cannot be disputed 
that the skill of American draftsmen 
is of a very high order, and it is in- 
teresting to note here how it has been 
produced, for it is of recent growth, 
and before the beginning of this cen- 
tury the most expert draftsmen were 
summoned from Europe when the oc- 
casion demanded it. Some 12 years 
ago a group of young men, who had 
studied architecture in Paris, banded 
themselves together under the name of 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 
with the purpose of teaching the prin- 
ciples of their art in a manner similar 
to that of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
The atelier system was started, and 
in company with it a scheme of fre- 
quent competitions in which these 
ateliers might vie with each other. 
The plan took, and new ateliers were 
formed in rapid succession in nearly 
every state in the Union; they sent 
their drawings to New York, where 
they were judged by the masters who 
eame on for that purpose, and the 
premiated designs were published so 
that all competitors might see them. 
During the year no less than one thou- 
sand students have taken part in these 
exercises, and of those that have com- 
pleted the course, their excellence is 
so marked that no longer does the 
master architect have to send abroad 
for highly skilled assistance. A word 
of tribute might here be given to those 
young men who, not for fame and not 
for pay, have consecrated many long 
evening hours as atelier patrons to 
accomplish this very admirable result. 
This matter of the education of drafts- 
men has, moreover, received much at- 
tention from the American Institute 
of Architects, and during its annual 
conventions there is now held a 
general meeting of members of the 
educational committees of all the 
chapters, in order to discuss the con- 
ditions which exist in various parts 
of the country, to offer suggestions, — 
and to ask advice. These meetings 
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have stimulated the interest among 
practicing architects for the advance- 
ment of their draftsmen in architec- 
tural theory and, practice. 
s For complete courses in the train- 
_ing of architects there are architec- 
tural departments in ten universities, 
and these departments have at last 
secured their independence from. the 
schools of mines with which they have 
in general been connected. During the 
year they have formed an Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, 
which should be a strong factor in 
keeping up the standard of the study, 
and they encourage emulation among 
the students by intercollegiate compe- 
titions. The courses given at these 
universities seem excellent, but it is a 
‘significant detail that teachers of de- 
sign are sought by them from France, 
and though the students graduate with 
a good foundation for beginning prac- 
tice, nevertheless the Ecole des Beaux 
_ Arts in Paris seems the Mecca whither 
all these young men desire to go to 
complete their education. 


American Federation of Arts. — Of 
much moment not only to the profes- 
sion, but to all of those interested in 
the beauty of the national capital, is 
the reorganization during the year of 
the American Federation of Arts, 
which the untimely death of its 
founder, Frank D. Millet, had left dis- 
organized before he had had the op-- 
portunity of placing it on a firm basis. 
This Federation, binding into one 
body, as it does, all the art interests 
of the country, has now become a 
national art factor of prime impor- 
tance. At a signal of alarm from its 
headquarters at the Octagon, the in- 
fluence of all the art societies of the 
country can be brought to bear against 
any philistinical legislation in Wash- 
ington which might threaten to mar 
the city’s beauty, and this influence 
may, let it be hoped, be applied in 
the near future to awaken the powers 
that be to a sense of the vastly im- 
portant position that ‘art may hold in 
a country, not only to civilize, but to 
bring wealth. ; 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


JOHN NOLEN 


Professional Advance.—In May, 
1913, the Boston Society of Landscape 
Architects was organized. The pri- 
mary object of this Society is to in- 
crease the efficiency of the profession, 
and its influence in promoting public 
welfare. Active members must be 
“members of the American Society of 
- Landscape Architects, resident in New 
_ England. 

For the first time in its history, the 
American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects, which was organized in 1899, 
met west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
a session being held in Chicago in 
May. : 

The professional work of the land- 
seape architect is being advanced by 
the larger use now made of the natu- 
ralistic land model. Some considera- 
tion of this subject, under the title of 
“Landscape in Relief,” showing the 
advantages of representing land in 
three dimensions, is given in Land- 
scape Architecture for January, 1913. 

Landscape Architecture for Women. 
—An increasing number of women are 
entering the profession of landscape 


architecture. Cornel] University, and 
most of the state universities that 
have courses in landscape architec- 
ture, open their doors to men and 
women alike. The Lowthorpe School 
at Groton, Mass., exclusively for. wom- 
en, has improved and extended its 
course during the year. 

Popular Advance.—The appreciation 
of the place of landscape architecture, 
and its contribution to the people at 
large, is becoming better understood. 
During the year the advance of the 
profession in this respect has been 
facilitated by the annual meeting at 
Baltimore of the American Civie As- 
sociation and by the European sum- 
mer tour arranged by the same body. 

Public Work.— Among the more 
important public works and develop- 
ments of the year are the following: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Botanic Garden; de- 
tailed plans for League Island Park, 
Philadelphia; plans for the commer- 
cial and industrial development of 
South Philadelphia; plans for several 
public playgrounds in Boston; city 
park system and civie center for Den- 
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ver, Colo.; park and playground sys- 
tems for New London, Conn., and Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark.; general plan for school 
grounds, playgrounds, waterfront and 
parks of Schenectady, N. Y.; sites 
for public buildings and other changes 
in downtown Brooklyn, N. Y.; the 
Arroyo Seco Parkway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., the land alone to cost about 
$1,100,000; Willert, Hennepin, River- 
side, and other parks in Buffalo, N. Y.; 
levee and other river-front improve- 
ments at Davenport, Iowa, costing 
$300,000; Cedar River improvements 
at Waterloo, Iowa; South Shore Park, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; and a city park 
system for Gary, Ind. General plans 
have been designed for the following 
cities or towns: Newport, R. I.; Erie, 
Pa.; Colorado Springs, Colo.; Wal- 
pole, Mass.; and the towns and cities 
in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Plans for Colleges.—Some especially 
interesting works of landscape design 
have been undertaken during the year 
in the colleges and universities. Men- 
tion should be made of general plans 
for Richmond College, Va.; Queen’s 
College, Charlotte, N. C.; Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Bates 
College, Lewiston, Me. Under the 
direction of Harvard University, gen- 
eral plans and report have been made, 
providing for large changes and im- 
provements in Harvard Square and in 
the surroundings and approaches to 
Harvard University. 

Land Subdivisions.— The so-called 
modern garden suburb or garden city 


is not essentially unlike the land sub-, 


divisions which are constantly being 
laid out by landscape architects. Dur- 
ing the year 1913, many of these have 
been undertaken or carried along to- 
ward completion. Typical examples are 
the Forest Hills Gardens, New York, 
an enterprise of the Sage Foundation 
Homes Co.; Torrance, a large indus- 
trial town near Los Angeles, Cal.; the 
Neponset Garden Village, a copartner- 
ship housing scheme at Walpole, Mass.; 


and Fairfield, Ala. The economic as- 
pects of such land developments have 
recently attracted attention. Two spe- 
cial articles have appeared on the 
subject: “Some Examples of the In- 
fluence of Public Parks in Increasing 
City Land Values” (Landscape Archi- 
tecture, July, 1913) and “Taxation, 
Housing and Town Planning” (ibid., 
October, 1913). 

Domestic Landscape Architecture.— 
All over the country landscape archi- 
tects continue each year to prepare 
plans for the development of private 
estates and gardens, large and small. 
A list. even of the more important 
private places cannot be given here. 
The principal books of the year i 
this field are the following: 3 
American Oountry Houses of Today, 

1918, with a preface by Ralph Adams 


Cram. (New York, Architectural Book 
Publishing Co.) 


JEKYLL, Gertrude, and WEAVER, Law- 
rence.—Gardens for Small Country 
Houses. (London, Oountry Life.)— 


Contains a well-arranged collection of 

illustrations, many of them new. 

Mawson, Thomas H.—The Art and 
Craft of  Garden-Making, 4th_ ed. 
(London, B. T. Batsford; New York, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons.)—Contains col- 
ored plates and other illustrations, 
and plans. ; 

Tanor, Grace.—Old-fashioned Gardening ; 
a History and Reconstruction. (New 
York, McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Triaces, H. Inigo.—G@arden Craft in Bu- 
rope. (New York, Chas. eribner’s 
Sons.) 

City Planning.— The most signifi- 
eant contribution of landscape archi- 
tects during the year is in the work 
of town and city planning. The de- 
tails of the year’s record in this field 
are covered in another department 
(see VII, Municipal Government). 
The “city planning study,” conducted 
last winter and spring under the aus- 
pices of the National Conference on 
City Planning, brought together valu- 
able ideas on the laying-out of a tract 
of 500 acres so as to provide in the 
best possible way for the housing of 
a factory population on the outskirts 
of a large city. 


ARCH HZOLOGY 


CLASSICAL ARCH AOLOGY 
WILLIAM NICKERSON BATES 


chiefly because of the war between 
Turkey and the Balkan States. 
Cyrene.—The American excavations 


The year 1913 has not been a pros- | at Cyrene in northern Africa, brought 
perous one for classical archxology,|!to an end by the Turco-Italian war, 
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will not be resumed. This territory 
has now become part of the Kingdom 
of Italy, and excavations by people of 
other nationalities are not permitted 
in Italian territory. The Italian, Gov- 
ernment has, however, paid the Arch- 
eological Institute of America $25,000 
by way of compensation. 

Sardis.— At Sardis good progress 
was made with the work, but no im- 
etant buildings were discovered. 

any interesting vases and gems, be- 
sides jewelry and other gold work, 
came to light; also many inscriptions, 
including a bilingual inscription in 
Lydian and Greek. Near the temple 
the end of a great road with marble 
lions set up beside it was uncovered. 
This was probably the Sacred Way. 

In Greece little work was done be- 
cause of the war. The American 
School did not excavate at Corinth, 
but the British School cleared out the 
Kamares Cave on Mount Ida in Crete. 

Gortyna.—At Gortyna, in Crete, the 
Italian School at Athens has cleared 
the west side of the circular building, 
or odeum, upon the walls of which is 
the famous code of laws; this was 
made possible by changing the course 
of the irrigation ditch. The excava- 
tions proved that the building was lo- 
cated in the marketplace, and that 
this site had been occupied from the 
geometric period onward. In archaic 
Greek times a tholus was built, upon 
which the laws were inscribed. These 
stones were afterwards incorporated 
in the odeum built in the first century 
B. C. The latter building fell into ruin 
in the fourth century A.D. Five new 
fragments of the laws were brought to 
light by the excavations, as well as 
other inscriptions. 

Reports are now available of work 
done on various sites: 

Ephesus.—It has been found that 
at Ephesus there were two harbor 
gates, one with three openings, dating 
from the time of Augustus, and the 
other of two stories dating from the 
time of Hadrian. The Agora was 130 
m. square, surrounded by colonnades 
~ two stories high and with gates on the 
south and west sides. Near the south 
os was a large Corinthian temple of 

laudius. 

Pergamon.—At Pergamon the pre- 
eincts of Demeter and Hera were com- 


which is well preserved, still retains 
one of its cult statues, a standing 
Zeus, almost complete. The temple 
was erected by Attalus IT. 

Tiryns—At Tiryns it was discov- 
ered that the earlier palace was built 
in the period known as Late Minoan 
I or II; and the later palace in Late 
Minoan III. A group of coarse stir- 
rup-cups with painted inscriptions was 
discovered. One consisted of several 
lines written in a script which differs 
from the contemporary Cretan script, 
but is of Cretan derivation. 

In Italy the more important dis- 
coveries at the various sites were the 
following: 

Cumae.—Below the summit of the 
hill at Cumae a large temple, oriented 
from north to south, was found. It 
was probably a temple of Jupiter. A 
short distance from it were terrace 
walls. At a lower level pre-Hellenic 
remains were unearthed. 

Ostia. — The excavations at Ostia 
were continued and many finds made, 
but of no great importance. A large 
mosaic with symbolical representa- 
tions of the provinces of Sicily, Af- 
rica, Spain, and Egypt was, perhaps, 
the most noteworthy. 

Pompeii.— At Pompeii, in the Via 
dell’ Abbondanza, a shrine with a 
painted frieze of the twelve gods was 
cleared, and many inscriptions, in- 
cluding election notices, two paint- 
ings, and numerous miscellaneous an- 
tiquities found. Outside the Porta 
Nolana the skeleton of a man lying 
on his back was discovered. His legs 
were raised, and he was. grasping a 
tree. 

Rome.—At Rome important discov- 
eries have been made on the Palatine, 
where, among other things, twelve ele- 
vators were found below the Golden 
House of Nero; in the Basilica ASmilia 
in the Forum; in the Forum of Nerva, 
in the Baths of Caracalla, and else- 
where. 

Sutri.— At Sutri a large bronze 
statuette of a standing youth was 
found. It has been placed in the 
Museo delle Terme. 

Bibliography. —G. W. Elderkin, in 
Problems in Periclean Building 
(Princeton University Press), dis- 
eusses the problems presented by the 
Parthenon, the Erechtheum, and the 


pletely cleared. The temple of Hera,! Propylea. W. B. Dinsmore has three 
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important papers in the American 
Journal of Arch@ology, discussing the 
extant records of the commissions 
which had charge of the construction 
of these buildings. (See also Epig- 
raphy, infra.) 


EPIGRAPHY 


WALTER DENNISON 


The world of epigraphie science suf- 
fered a seyere loss in the death, on 
Feb. 23, 1913, of Harry L. Wilson, of 
Johns Hopkins University, who con- 
tributed the article “Epigraphy” to 
the previous volumes of the AMERICAN 
YEAR Book. Professor Wilson pub- 
lished yarious articles in the American 
Journal of Philology on the inscrip- 
tions in the Johns Hopkins University 
collection; he had also nearly com- 
pleted the manuscript of a handbook 
on Latin Epigraphy. 

Progress is being made by Professor 
Littmann in the study and interpreta- 
tion of the Lydian inscriptions discov- 
ered by the Princeton University Ex- 
pedition in its excdvation at Sardes, 
of which mention was made in an 
earlier report (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 756), 
but as yet no public announcement 
has been made that these inscriptions 
throw light upon the solution of the 
Etruscan question. 

Greek Inscriptions—In the Ameri- 
can Journal of Archeology (XVII, 
157-200) is the publication by D. M. 
Robinson of epigraphical notes made 


by H. F. DeCou, who in the excava-. 


tion of the site of Cyrene, conducted 
by the Archeological Institute of 
America, met a tragic death on March 
11, 1911. These notes include 115 new 
inscriptions, mostly Greek, and nu- 
merous corrections to inscriptions al- 
ready published. Many of the new 
inscriptions are unimportant, contain- 
ing only a line or two; three of these, 
however, are metrical and one is a 
curse-tablet. W.- Sherwood Fox has 
published in the American Journal of 
Philology (XXXIV. 74-80) the text 
with facsimiles of two Greek curse- 
tablets, purchased in Athens and now 
in the Royal Ontario Museum at To- 
ronto. In the same volume of the 
Journal (194-197), H. F. Allen has 
published five Greek mummy-labels 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
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; York. Four of these are on wood and 
one is on cloth; photographie repro- 
ductions accompany the article. Two 
important Greek inscriptions from 
Sardes, published by W. M. Buckler 
and D. M. Robinson, appear in the 
American Journal of Archeology 
(XVII, 29-52). The first of these, on 
a cylindrical pedestal, contains 22 
lines of text and dates from the first 
century B. C.; it summarizes the 
public distinctions bestowed upon an- 
“Tollas, the son of Jollas.” A con- 
tinuation of the same article (ibid., 
352-370) gives the texts of four hon- 
orifie inscriptions to priestesses of 
Artemis, which date from the first 
and second centuries B. C. In the 
same Journal (XVII, 53-80, 240-265, 
371-398), W. B. Dinsmore, of the 
American School of Classical Studies - 
at Athens, presents a detailed study 
of the building accounts of the Parthe- 
non, the Erechtheum, and the Propy- 
lea, and summarizes the historical 
facts which they yield; several new 
fragments are identified. 

Latin Inscriptions——One of the most 
ambitious scholastic undertakings at- 
tempted by an American was the Die- 
tionary of Latin Inscriptions (Thesau- 
rus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae) of 
the late George N. Olcott, of Columbia 
University. Dr. Oleott conceived the 
plan, and put it into execution, of 
preparing a dictionary of the extant 
Latin inscriptions, with the source, 
age, and place of publication of each 
inscription, and the meaning of the 
words. This work, which had pro- 
ceeded as far as fascicule 21 (Arn- 
Aser), was brought to an abrupt end 
by the death of the author on March 
2, 1912. Plans are being considered 
for the continuance and completion by 
American scholars of this monumental — 
work. It is hoped that some definite 
announcement of the development of 
such a plan can be made in the next 
report. 

Many American universities and col- 
leges possess valuable and somewhat 
extensive collections of inscriptions, — 
both Greek and Latin. More or less 
full reports of these have been made — 
at various times in American jour- 
nals. Besides the publication in the — 
American Journal of Philology of the — 
Johns Hopkins University collection, 
to which reference has been made in 
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previous reports, an account by F. W. 
Kelsey appeared in the Michigan 
Alumnus for May, 1913 (pp. 407- 
414), of the inscriptions in the posses- 
sion of the University of Michigan. 
They number nearly 400. The largest 


number come from the vicinity of 
Pozzuoli in Italy, the ancient Puteoli; 
others are from Rome. They form a 
representative collection and illustrate 
the most important classes of Roman 
inscriptions. 


MUSIC 


ARTHUR FARWELL. 


The Composers’ World—tThe crea- | 


tive aspect of music, taken, as it 
must be, as an index to the true in- 
ward musical character of the time, 
reveals a condition of ideals so diver- 
gent, so unrelated and even antago- 
nistic, as to give the appearance of 
complete confusion. The world of to- 
day is without any opinion as to 
what should be the proper character 
and purpose of music, a condition un- 
favorable for the production of great 
works, but through the general recep- 
tivity and state of expectation, favor- 
able to the inauguration of new de- 
velopments. 

The broad general ideals of the 
comparatively recent past have been 
completely shattered, and no new 
ideals of commanding breadth have 
arisen to take their place, at least 
within the sphere of activities com- 
monly known as the “musical world.” 
The most famous composer of the 
time holds his place by virtue of be- 
ing the most colossal producer of sen- 
sations, and has made no final human 


_appeal of a nature to inspire confi- 


dence in his work as an ideal for 
the age. Distinguished talent is evi- 
dent on every hand, and genius in cer- 
tain places, in America as in Europe, 
but it is everywhere working at cross 
purposes, with the result of building 
up an amazing technique of diverse 
musical effects and colors, but with- 
out giving out a great message in 
music. The world of concert and 
opera, to which these observations ap- 
ply, represents after all but an insig- 
nificant proportion to the whole popu- 


- lation, from two to five per cent., in 


American cities. It is perhaps out- 
side of this world that the most sig- 
nificant musical development of to- 
day is in progress—the movement to- 
ward making music in its higher as- 
ee in various ways, an uplifting 
orce in the life of the whole people. 


This movement finds its chief expres- 
sion and achievement in America, and 
touches not only the administrative, 
but the creative aspects of music, the 
new and broader purpose calling for 
the works of a new kind. 

New Orchestral Works.—In the peri- 
od sincqg Wagner’s death, the musical 
struggle has been less for the uphold- 
ing of definite artistic ideals than 
for the establishment of national 
musical individuality, a condition now 
reached by various modern nations, 
though one merely adumbrated in 
America. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that of the year’s 
orchestral novelties heard in America, 
perhaps the most significant is one 
through which Finland takes rank as 
a world power in music, the fourth 
symphony of Jean Sibelius, if indeed 
his earlier symphonies have not al- 
ready lifted this nation to that rank. 
The symphony was produced by the 
New York Symphony Society on 
March 2. It is a work of extraor- 
dinary power and individuality, owing 
probably even more to the personality 
of the composer than to the striking 
national medium through which he 
works. It is a new voice in music, 
reflecting nothing of Wagner, Strauss 
or Debussy. 

Americans have not been behind- 
hand in respect to original and pow- 
erful works during the year. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley’s Symphony in B 
Minor, “New England,” was produced 
on June 3 at Norfolk, Conn., at a con- 
cert of the famous Litchfield County 
Choral Union. The composer in this 
work has sought to embody in it 
“something of the experiences, ambi- 
tions and aspirations of our Puritan 
ancestors.” The several movements of 
the symphony are prefaced by quota- 
tions from the log-book of the May- 
flower. W. A. Humiston wrote of this 
work: 
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As a whole the symphony is more 
than interesting, it is worthy of study, 
and of more than one hearing. Mr. 
Kelley is not afflicted with ‘‘modernitis,”’ 
he does not strive, by straining after 
unusual harmonic (or unharmonic) com- 
binations to cover up a lack of ideas. 


At the same festival, on June 5, there 
was produced the new “Negro Rhap- 
sody” of Henry Gilbert, who is strik- 
ing the lyre with a bolder hand than 
perhaps any other American. Mr. 
Gilbert is thoroughly awake to the 
potentialities of the folk element in 
music, which he combines with orig- 
inal ideas of sharply defined indi- 
viduality. Both of the above works 
were conducted by their composers. 
Another important American contri- 
bution to the year’s offerings was a 
set of “Symphonie Variations” by 
Arne Oldberg, produced at the North 
Shore Festival at Evanston, IIl., late 
in May, and conducted by the com- 
poser. Mr. Oldberg’s consummate 
mastery of thematic development com- 
bined with his high sense of beauty 
and exalted idealism entitle him to a 
place among the foremost modern 
composers. 

“ive Pieces for Orchestra” by the 
Viennese futurist, Arnold Schénberg. 
were heard with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Oct. 30. They 
were greeted with howls, cat-calls an: 
hisses. They appeared to a Chicago 
critic as “a din and a series of strident 
discords,” with no attempt to present 
any definite theme or any consecutive 
ideas. Some technical acumen, how- 
ever, was discerned. 

The mathematically minded Max 
Reger was represented by his new 
“Romantic Suite” (op. 125) and “Bal- 
let Suite” (op. 130). These works 
were given by the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, on Feb. 7 and Noy. 20. 
and reyealed elements of sensuous 
beauty surprising in this composer. 
Other new works forthcoming at the 
Philharmonie concerts were, ‘‘Bam- 
boula” by S. Coleridge Taylor, on 
Jan. 2, based on a West Indian dance, 
brilliant in its scoring and ingenious 
in rhythm; “Symphonie Songs” by 
Josef Stransky, conductor of the or- 
chestra, on Feb. 27, which were re- 
garded as more effective in their in- 
strumental than in their vocal part; a 
“Symphonie Scherzo” on March 6, an 
ambitious work of Straussian tend- 
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ency by Fritz Stahlberg, which was 
not very cordially received; and an 
inconsequential “Festival Prelude” by 
Richard Strauss on Noy. 13. 

Further new offerings by the New 
York Symphony Society were “A 
Fairy Tale” by Victor Kolar, Feb. 16; 
“Thebes” by the tardily discovered 
Ernest Fanelli, Nov. 16; and the “Fal- 
staff” of Elgar in December. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
presented the following new works in 
New York; “Queen Mab,” by Josef 
Holbrooke, Jan. 11, with the choral 
movement omitted; a symphony by 
the Hungarian, Erwin Lendvai, Feb. 
20: and a “Symphonie Burlesque” by 
Josef Mraczel, March 22, which was 
regarded as a clever parody of Rich- 
ard Strauss; and the “Tragedy of 
Salome” by Florent Schmitt, in No- 
vember. 

Frederick Delius’ “Life’s Dance” 
was brought out by the Chicago Or- 
chestra on Nov. 7, and evoked the 
eritical story, so familiar nowadays, 
of inconsequential themes and high 
sense of tone color and orchestral 
technique. Ernest Schelling’s “Le- 
gende Symphonique” was produced 
with success by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on Oct. 30: and other Ameri- 
ean works of the year were the dar- 
ingly imaginative cantata, “The City 
in the Sea,’ by Arthur Shepherd, 
given in Chicago; the cantata “The 
Poet and the Dryad,” by Cyril Gra- 
ham; poem for baritone and orches- 
tra, “The Desolate City,” by Mabel 
Daniels; “Moth Dance,” by Edward 
Burlingame Hill, the three latter 
works being produced at the Mac- 
Dowell Festival in August, the last 
two with notable success; “Annabel 
Lee,” tenor solo with orchestra, by 
James P. Dunn, at the People’s Sym- 
phony Concert on Noy. 9; and inci- 
dental music for Louis Parker’s “Jo- 
seph and His Brethren,” Century 
Theater, New York, by the writer. 

Among the important orchestral 
works of the year produced in Eu- 
rope, there have been Gustav Mahler’s 
ninth symphony, and Arnold Schén- 
berg’s “Kammersymphonie” in Ber- 
lin; Eugene d’Albert’s third piano 
concerto, and Schénberg’s “Gurrelie- 
der” in Vienna; Arthur Somervill’s 
symphony, “Thalassa,” his variations 
for piano and orchestra, “Normandy,” 
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and Frederic Austin’s “Symphony in 
EB,” in London. 

New Operas.—The American oper- 
atic world experienced a new sensa- 
tion on March 19, in the production 
of Modeste Moussorgsky’s opera 
“Boris Godunoft” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. So com- 
pletely does the composer let the Rus- 
sian people speak for themselves by 
the introduction of the folk-music 
element, that it has been said that 
the opera was “written by the Russian 
people.” Its success was instantane- 
ous. 

There was much interest in Walter 
Damrosch’s new opera “Cyrano,” with 
text by W. J. Henderson, which was 
produced at the Metropolitan on Feb. 
_ 27. The critic of the New Music Re- 
~ view wrote of Mr. Damrosch: 


He has written in a well recognizable 
post-Wagnerian style... . His score is 
commendable for its coloring, its rich- 
ness, and for the sure touch with which 
he has emphasized and elucidated pas- 
sages now emotional, now gay, now pic- 
turesque, now tragic. The music of 
“Cyrano” is undoubtedly composed with 
skill, with verve and in parts with 
spontaneity. It cannot be called music 
of inspiration, of originality, or in the 
highest sense, of power. 


The long expected “Der Rosenkava- 
lier” of Richard Strauss, text by 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, was given 
its first American performance at the 
Metropolitan on Tuesday, Dec. 9, and 
was very cordially received, although 
it is thought doubtful whether it will 
‘stand as a popular success. 

The enterprising Chicago-Philadel- 
phia Opera Company has produced in 
New York the novelty “Kuhreigen” 
by Wilhelm Kienzl; in Chicago, Er- 
langer’s “Noel”; and in Philadelphia 
“Christopher Columbus” by Fran- 
chetti and Massenet’s “Don Qui- 
chotte.” 

The most important European 
premieres have been Gustav Charpen- 
tier’s “Julien,” a symbolical and alle- 
gorical work, which was produced 
with somewhat dubious success, 
though received with much enthusi- 
asm, at the Opera Comique in Paris 
‘on June 2; and Massenet’s pos- 
thumous “Panurge” after Rabelais, 
which was extremely well received at 
_ the Theatre Lyrique de la Gaité on 
_ April 25. Gabriel Faure’s “Penelope” 


produced at the Theatre des Champs 
Elysées won high admiration. Franz 
Schreker, of \Vienna, won operatic 
honors in Vienna, Leipsie and Frank- 
fort with his “Der ferne Klang” and 
“Das Spielwerke und die Princessin.” 

The Operatic Situation—The year 
of operatic history in the United States 
has been a stormy one. Early in the 
year Oscar Hammerstein sought a re- 
lease from his contract with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, which 
bound him not to give opera in cer- 
tain of the principal cities until 1920, 
He announced that he wished to give 
grand opera in the English language, 
this question having been deeply 
stirred by the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Grand Opera in English, and 
a considerable popular demand having 
arisen. The Metropolitan Company 
refused Mr. Hammerstein’s request, 
whereupon he announced that he 
would establish the American National 
Grand Opera Company, build a house, 
compete with the Metropolitan on its 
own grounds and also give opera in 
English. He began the construction 
of his opera house at Lexington 
Avenue and Fifty-first Street, New 
York, and the Metropolitan began in- 
junction proceedings. Mr. Hammer- 
stein defended himself on the grounds 
that the Metropolitan Opera Company 
was a combination in restraint of 
trade and that he had been so 
harassed by what he called its unfair 
competition with his earlier Manhat- 
tan Opera Company that he had not 
been himself at the time of signing the 
contract. On Dec. 6 the Supreme 
Court of New York granted the in- 
junction sought by the Metropolitan, 
from which Mr. Hammerstein has ap- 
pealed. 

Meanwhile a venture of grand opera 
at popular prices, and in part in Eng- 
lish, had been proposed, this enter- 
prise to be under the auspices of the 
City Club. Desirable as such an en- 
terprise was in any event, its friend- 
ly arrangement with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera: Company, by which the 
latter was to lend its costumes and 
scenery, and the connection of certain 
prominent persons with both com- 
panies, led to the general supposition 
that the new venture was the answer 
of the Metropolitan Company to the 
gauntlet flung down by Hammerstein. 
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This new venture, under the name of| cisco Bohemian Club. In 1913 at its 
the Century Opera Company. began | famous “grove” was produced, on Aug. 
its season at the Century Theater on|9, “The Fall of Ug,” text by Rufus 
Sept. 15, with “Aida.” Each opera| Steele and musie by Herman Perlet. 
was to be given the first night in its| The Litchfield County Choral Union 
original tongue, and the remainder of | held its Norfolk (Conn.) Festival on 


the week in English. “La Gion-| 
eonda,” “Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” | 
“Lohengrin,” “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” ““Madame Butterfly,” “Tosca,” | 
and “Lucia,” were given in this man- 
ner to fairly large audiences, and with 
financial suecess. About the first of 
November the one night of opera in|} 
the original tongue was abandoned, | 
all performances thereaiter being in 
English. Thus a signal victory was 
chronicled for the leaders of the long | 
and hard-fought “opera in English” | 
cause. ; 

Hammerstein’s intended opening on 
Nov. 24 was meanwhile postponed to 
January, 1914, because of delays in 
the erection of the building, and it 
was announced that Mr. Hammerstein 
would give opera only in English at} 
popular prices during his first sea-| 
son, deferring until another year the | 
production of opera in French and 
Italian. 

The Paris Opera witnessed the res- 
ignation of Director Brousson in Sep- 
tember and the installation of Jacques 
Rouches. This led to the resignation | 
of the conductor, Andre Messager, and 
the appointment of Camile Chevillard | 
of the Lamoureux Concerts. Another 
resignation of the year was that of) 
Andreas Dippel from the directorship 
of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company, in whose place Cleofonte 
Campanini, of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany, was appointed. 

Good Music for the People—The 
year has been rich in manifestations 
of the great American musical move- 
ment of the time, the extending of 
the sphere of good music to the mass | 
of the people. These manifestations | 
take three general forms, the festival, | 
municipal concerts, and symphonic | 
concerts on a popular basis; and also, | 
more recently, the “pageant,” allied | 
to these. The day of the preéminence | 


June 3-5. This is now one of the 
most important channels of American 
creative musical progress, as is also 
the MacDowell Memorial Association, 
which held its annual MacDowell Fes- 
tival at Peterboro, N. H., in the week 
of Aug. 17. The famous Bach Fes- 
tival at the Moravian settlement of 
Bethlehem, Pa., took place May 30 
and 31. The “Passion according to 
St. Matthew” and “B Minor Mass” 
were given. The North Shore Festi- 
val at Northwestern University, 


| Evanston, Ill., has become an impor- 
tant institution under Dean Lutkin’s 


management, and took place on May 
26-31. The International Eisteddfod 
took place in Pittsburgh the first week 
of July. 

The Summer municipal concerts in 
New York city which, as in the three 
years past, were under the supervi- 
sion of the writer, mark the fourth 
and last year of the administration 
which has produced such revolution- 
ary and surprising results. The 
year’s appropriations were $39,500 to 
the Department of Parks and $35,000 


|to the Department of Docks. The 


central feature of the system was the 
maintenance of the symphony orches- 
tra in Central Park, where from ten 
to twenty thousand people daily lis- 
tened to the masterworks of Beetho- 


“ven, Wagner, Tschaikowsky, and all 


the greatest composers. Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Springfield, Mass., as some 
other cities have already done, dur- 
ing the year supplanted band by or- 
chestra for municipal concerts. In 
Los Angeles, the People’s Orchestra, 
with prices from 50 cents down, is 
threatening the existence of the regu- 
lar symphony orchestra, a condition 
which is arising in various other cities 
as well. In St. Paul and St. Louis, 


the regular symphony orchestras give 


also a series of “popular” concerts. 


of the stereotyped “music festival” is| Des Moines gives “community con- 
over. It is the festival with individ-| certs” at 10 cents, and Springfield, 
uality and local appropriateness that| Mass., gives free symphony concerts 
has now come to the front. In the; by a municipal orchestra in the munic- — 
foremost rank of these is the “Mid-| ipal auditorium, supporting them by — 
summer High Jinks” of the San Fran-| subscriptions from citizens. : a 
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The pageant movement during the 
year reached momentous proportions 
in America, some 25 important pag- 
eants, chiefly of local historical im- 
port, having been given in cities and 
towns of the United States. In the 
pageants of Meriden, N. H., in June, 
and Darien, Conn., in September, books 
by William Chauncy Langdon, and 
music by the writer, a definite art 
form was developed which might 
properly be called “community music 
drama.” 

Prize Competitions—The National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, in con- 
vention in Chicago in the Spring, of- 
fered a prize of $10,000, contributed 
by citizens of Los Angeles, for a grand 
opera by an American, to be produced 
in 1915 in the California city at the 
ninth biennial of the Federation. The 
directors of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company offered a prize of $5,000 
for a grand opera by an American, 
to be presented in the season of 1914- 
1915. 
_ _ Artists—The following are among 

the more important European artists 
who have been heard in concert in 
the United States during the year: 
Mme. Sembrich, Mme, Melba, Edmond 
Clément, Ludwig Hess, Julia Culp, 


Elena Gerhart, Clara Butt and Lina! o 


Cavalieri, singers; Paderewski, Lhe- 
vinne, Bauer, Scharwenka and Kath- 
erine Goodson, pianists; and Ysaye, 
Kreisler, Kubelik, Elman, Zimbalist 
and Kocian, violinists. 

The year 1913 has marked the cen- 
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tenary of the birth of Wagner and 
Verdi, and ‘the celebration of both 
these composers has been world wide. 
Important deaths of the year are 
Francis Korbay, the Hungarian com- 
poser, March 9; Felix Draescke, Ger- 
man composer, Feb. 26; David Pop- 
per, ’cellist, Aug. 7; and Mme. Ma- 
thilde Marchesi, the celebrated teacher 
of singing, Nov. 18. 

Expenditure for Music.—John C. 
Freund, the editor of Musical Amer- 
ica, in addresses at the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association of Philadelphia, and 
at Saratoga, before the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association, 
brought forth figures concerning the 
national expenditure for music which 
have startled the country, the an- 
nual total being about $600,000,000. 


Mr. Freund’s tabulation is as fol- 
lows: 

OBOE, dine han aera es Aehre stewie $8,000,000 
Concerts, symphony, recitals, 

CRIB. Ui. Stn aantslree ne 25,000,000 
Church organists, choirs and 

TAUISIO NS  wrroncta st formas rece ate ierole 40,000,000 
Theatre, vaudeville and movie 

GECRCSUCAR. hive cieinis dia = eieinieleese 25,000,000 
Brass and military bands........ 30,000,000 
Teachers, conservatories, schools. 220,000,000 
Students’ expenses abroad....... 7,500,000 
Conventions and festivals....... 2,500,000 
RADIOS viii a ans asta e/cigietoye eis’ 135,000,000 
IVER BBN oP iaha oi. a psi elalinlereseie 5,000,000 

rgans, church and reed....:... 10,000,000 
Musical merchandise, violins, in- 

BEF UIOUEE <<. 6)cce bbe cco yalstav nin nie 9,500,000 
Sheet music and books.......... 10,500,000 
Talking machines and records.... 60,000,000 
Artists’ records and royalties. ... 2,000,000 
Musical papers, critics, writers... 3,500,000 


$593,500,000 


THE DRAMA 


Montrose J. Moses 


There have been no remarkable 
changes in the theatrical situation for 
the year 1913. The moving picture 
still monopolizes the interest of man- 
agers, and there is scarcely a theatri- 


_ ¢al firm of any position not affiliated 


in some way with a moving-picture 
organization. Daniel Frohman de- 
votes a large part of his time to the 
_ preparation of films, and on the bill- 
boards we are given to understand 


= _* he presents Madame Bernhardt 


“Queen Elizabeth,” James K. 
Hackett in “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 


S 


and Mrs. Fiske in “Tess of the D’Urbe- 
villes.” Augustus Thomas went to 
Cuba with a “Soldiers of Fortune” 
company for the express purpose of 
finding local color for the camera. 
“Arizona” is now on the moving-pic- 
ture circuit, while “In Mizzoura” is 
in preparation. These are typical ex- 
amples of what is going on in all 
directions. Our best theatres, at dif- 
ferent periods, are given over to mov- 
ing-picture exhibitions. “Quo Vadis” 
and “The Last Days of Pompeii” have 
had long and popular runs. Under 
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the auspices of the British Antarctic 
Expedition, there was placed upon ex- 
hibition the animated picture record 
of “The Undying Story of Captain 
Scott, and Animal Life in the Antare- 
tic,’ a human document as thrilling 
in its intimate details of the explor- 
er’s difficulties as it was a valuable 
historical record of a terrible tragedy. 
These pictures of the polar expedition 
were taken by the official photogra- 
pher of the Scott party, and illustrate 
the value of the moving picture as a 
recorder of world events. The scenes 
were remarkable. 

It has been a noteworthy year for 
the interference of the police, a jury 
being called upon to render judgment 
upon “The Lure” and “The Fight.” 
The Stage Society of New York, anx- 
ious to give special plays on Sunday 
evening, that being the only time 
when prominent actors are free to 
offer their services, were stopped by 
the police as violators of the Sunday 
law, and now they are forced to dis- 


guise their ambitious attempts under | 


the name of “dress rehearsal,” and 
the audience is asked to slip into the 
theatre by way of the stage entrance. 
Afraid of the indiscriminate hand of 
the law, Richard Bennett, anxious to 
present Brieux’s vital thesis drama, 
“Damaged Goods,” sought the pro- 
tection of the Medical Review of Re- 


views, under whose auspices the first | 


performances were given; no tickets 
were on public sale at first, but those 
who became members of the Sociologi- 
cal Fund of the Medical Review of 
Reviews were entitled to a seat, the 
membership costing the same amount 
as a theatre ticket. This 
about the bush for freedom to estab- 
lish a theatre of ideas is something 
to challenge serious consideration. 
Nothing of any large distinction 
has been done by the 
dramatist, though it is well to re- 
cord that the National Institute of 


Arts and Letters at their Chicago} 


meeting in the Fall bestowed a medal 
upon Augustus Thomas for distin- 
guished life service in the cause of 
drama. Death has removed two men 
who represent in their persons two 
distinct traditions. Douglas Taylor 
was the President of the Dunlap Soci- 
ety, an organization that published a 
number of valuable brochures on the 


beating | 


American | 


| drama. 
distinguished comedian, was himself 
an example of the stock actor of com- 
manding address. The most note- 
worthy book published during the year 
bearing upon the American drama 
was William Winter’s The Wallet of 
Time, comprising personal reminis- 
censes and intimate criticism of the 
stage during over half a_ century, 
a period measuring his active work 
as critic on yarious papers in New 
York. 

At close of the year it is significant 
to notice that some of the best and 
most popular plays sent upon the 
road by the theatrical managers have 
had an untimely end. There must be 
|some inherent economic cause for 

this; the high cost of living may be 
one reason; the cheapness and craze 


other, the variety of the moving-pic- 
ture films and their closeness to news- 
paper interest detracting from ‘the 
artistic appeal of the theatre. But it 
is the impression of many that this 
slump in the theatrical market on 
the road as well as in the large cities 
| where a company is permanent for 
some weeks, is due to the diffuseness 
of theatrical activity. The theatre 
manager is so interested in the by- 
products of his enterprise, is so con- 
cerned about the market wherein 
there is unwise competition, that he 
‘has ceased to concern himself with 
the actual producing of his own plays. 
By his interest in the moving-picture 
business, the manager is slowly killing 
the goose which should be laying him 
| golden eggs. 

Eugene Walter’s “Fine Feathers,” 
well played in its chief roles by Rob- 
ert Edeson and Wilton Lackaye, was 
successfully received, despite the grim 
ending where the hero, ruined by his 
efforts to keep pace with the crowd, 
|eommits suicide. The workmanship 
was not as close as in “The Easiest 


was just as marked. 

“4° Good Little Devil,” adapted by 
Austin Strong from a fairy play by 
Rosemonde Gerard and Maurice Ros- 
tand, was Mr. Belasco’s contribution 
to the cycle of fantastical productions 
seen in New York during the early 
part of the year. The little boy was 
too idealized to be devilish, but Mrs. 
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of the moving picture may be an- 


E. M. Holland, the son of a 1 


Way,” but the sincerity of its purpose ~ 


° 
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MacMiche, his aunt, as personated by 
William Norris, was the epitome of 
ill humor and villainy. This play is 
now to be seen in moving pictures. 

Frederick Lonsdale’s “The Woman 
of It” was the conventional drama of 

unhappy domesticity, with both hus- 
band and wife loving each other all 
the time. The atmosphere was thor- 
oughly English. “The Spy,” adapted 
by Peter’ Le Marchant from Henry 
Kistemaockers’ “La Flambée” was the 
not too original mixture of love, 
jealousy, and murder. Its interest 
turned upon an appeal to French pa- 
triotism which totally missed fire 
with an American audience. The 
heroine, Monica Felt, whose husband 
was under trial, was adequately 
played by Edith Wynne Matthison. 
The play had a forced run. 

William Collier appeared in his 
own play, “Never Say Die,” a humor- 
ous conception with the farce element 
emphasized. .The hero, rich and 
scheduled to die at a certain time by 
expert physicians, marries the sweet- 
heart of a poor friend, so that at his 
demise he can turn over the bulk of 
his fortune to his widow who can 
then marry her original love. But 
after the ceremony, fate ordains that 
the doomed man recover, thwarting 
the physicians and making of him a 
poor keeper of a charitable bargain. 

The most refreshing play of fact 
and fancy seen for many years was 
Eleanor Gates’ “The Poor Little Rich 
Girl,” based upon her story of the 
same name. The pathetic career of a 
neglected child of rich parents is re- 
corded with plenty of social satire 
in the dialogue; the fancy element 
creeps in during the delirium of the 
poor little rich girl who falls ill and 
goes through adventures which partly 
reveal her own live imagination. 
Throughout one is made to feel the 
anxious presence at her bedside of 
mother, father, and doctor. 

The Irish Players again visited New 
York with their national repertoire, 

~and presented for the first time St. 
John G. Ervine’s “The Magnanimous 
Lover” and Lennex Robinson’s “Pa- 
triots.” This movement continues to 
prosper, and its history has been ex- 
cellently recorded by Lady Gregory 
in her latest volume entitled Our 
_ Trish Theatre. Prof. Cornelius Wey- 


gandt has also written a critical sur- 
vey of Irish Plays and Playwrights. 

Edward Sheldon’s “Romance” met 
with popular success and furnished 
an agreeable vehicle for Dorris Keane, 
who assumed the réle of an Italian 
opera singer in New York during the 
sixties of the last century. The play 
showed the influence of “Milestones,” 
for in a prologue, an old Bishop tells 
to his recalcitrant grandson the story 
of his early life, thus going backwards 
two generations. Mr. Sheldon failed 
to catch the spirit of old New York, 
however, and his story degenerated 
into melodrama. 

John Emerson was featured in his 
own play, “The Conspiracy,” wherein 
a quaint old writer of stories for sen- 
sational fireside papers fathoms a 
murder plot which involves the Black 
Hand. The piece was marked by a 
certain narrative ingenuity and suc- 
ceeded in holding its audience. 

New York now boasts of an organi- 
zation of Princess Players whose 
avowed purpose is to pursue the pol- 
icy of the Grand Guignel of Paris. 
Only one act plays are given, and 
these are selected with the prime ob- 
ject of startling the observer. The 
initial programme, under the director- 
ship of Holbrook Blinn, continued a 
wonderfully horrible study of bubonic 
symptoms in India; the piece was 
called “Fear” and was by H. R. Lener- 
mand and Jean d’Auguzan. ‘The 
same programme offered Edward El- 
lis’s “Any Night,” a brutal “white 
slave” study, wherein a father finds 
his daughter in a house of ill fame, 
and together they burn to death 
during a fire. The realism of the 
little piece resulted in broad dis- 
cussion. 

An interesting venture was that 
made by the Committee on Drama of 
the MacDowell Club when they pre- 
sented for one matinee two of August 
Strindberg’s one-act plays, “The 
Stronger” and “Pariah.” These were 
introduced by Edwin Bjérkman’s re- 
marks concerning Strindberg’s posi- 
tion in the drama. Much of the sub- 
tlety and fine sarcasm of these plays 
failed to have effect, even though some 
excellent work was done by Hedwig 
Reicher, Walter Hampden and Frank 
Reicher. The efforts of the State So- 
ciety of New York are distinctive. 
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Thus far, during the year 1913, they 
have produced “The Tragedy of Nan,” 
John Masefield’s darksome and poig- 
nant drama, with Constance Collier 
as Nan. Their next ambitious at- 
tempt was Arnold Bennett’s ‘The 
Honeymoon,” in which Laura Hope 
Crews, Frank Reicher and Mrs. Le- 
Moyne appeared. Their latest bill 
consisted of Joseph Medill Patterson’s 
“By-Products,” in which Laurette Tay- 
lor played the part of a light-minded 
shop girl who has the joie de vivre 
amidst sordid tenement conditions. 
Arthur Schnitzler’s “Countess Mizzi,” 
well translated by members of the So- 
ciety, was excellently interpreted by 
Chrystal Herne in the titie role. 

One of the most effective pageant 
plays seen in years was Louis N. 
Parker’s “Joseph and His Brethren,” 
with Brandon Tynan as Joseph, a 
brilliant piece of work, and Pauline 
Frederick as the Egyptian courtesan, 
Zuleika. Not since the days of 
Wright Lorimer’s “The Shepherd 
King” has Biblical dignity been so 
well represented on the stage. 

The present generation of theatre- 
goers were given an opportunity to 
judge one of the great old plays of a 
time now gone, with the star revival 
of Lester Wallack’s “Rosedale,” 
Charles Cherry appearing in the oft 
quoted role of Hlliott Grey. Among 
the other Spring revivals may be 
noted an excellent performance of Au- 
gustus Thomas’s “Arizona” which has 
lost none of its native atmosphere and 
which was particularly marked by the 
beautiful performance of Vincent Ser- 
rano in his original part of the 
vaquere. Pinero’s excellent Court 
comedy “The Amazons” was likewise 
produced as a vehicle for Billie Burke, 
but in an effort to exploit that actress, 
the piece was subdued in some of its 
brilliant parts. 

This closes the record of the meri- 
torious productions of the theatrical 
season of 1912-18. Carl Roessler’s 
“five Frankforters,’ based upon an 
episode in the Rothschild family life, 


was carried over into the next season , 


because of its popular appeal. The 
beginning of the next season, 1913-14, 
was ushered in with Lew Fields in 
“All Aboard”; though he gave a flash 
of characterization in the old sailor 
who dreams what transpires in this 


musical panorama, Fields without 
Weber is a curious anachronism. 

“Believe Me, Xantippe” is a farce 
written by Frederick Ballard, a Har- 
vard man who studied the drama un- 
der Professor Baker. A young man 
boasts that, accused of forgery, he 
could escape the clutches of the police 
for one year. This bet is taken up 
by a friend, and after devious adven- 
tures, the hero is caught out West, — 
detected by the piece of slang used 
continually in the young man’s con- 
versation. This slang forms the title 
of the play. John Barrymore was 
amusing, but the play, excellent in the 
first two acts, degenerated into noise. 

Mark E. Swan’s “Her Own Money” 
was unusual in its theme. It pro- 
pounded the domestic problem of a 
wife’s money which she has saved and 
of a husband’s need of it. The ques- 
tion implied is this: Does a man 
feel obligated to return a debt if the 
debtor is his wife? The problem re- 
sults in estrangement and a_ senti- 
mental return of the husband. The 
writing in this play is above the aver- 
age. 

” After many years, John Drew re- 
turned to Shakespeare’s “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” reminiscent of the 
Daly days. His reading of blank 
verse was satisfactory, but the pro- 
duction failed to catch the note of 
irony and banter which should, domi- 
nate the comedy. In consequence Mr. 
Drew found himself compelled to re- 
turn to drawing-room atmosphere and 
revived Haddon Chambers’s “The 
Tyranny of Tears,” with its wit, its 
human understanding and its clever 
character drawing. Mr. Drew ap- 
peared also in J. M. Barrie’s one-act 
play “The Will,” which, laid in a 
lawyer’s office during the reigns of 
Victoria, Edward VII and George V, 
reveals the attitude of a man toward 
the framing of his will from his clerk- 
ship days to those of his’ baronetcy. 
The writing in this has literary value, 
and in a short space Barrie has ere- 
ated an atmosphere. socially signifi- 
eant. 

David Belasco, in view of the an- 
nouncement of Arnold Bennett’s 
dramatization of “Buried Alive,” 
rushed on his production of “The Tem- 
peramental Journey,” drawn by Lee 
Ditrichstein from a French comedy, 
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“Pour Vivre Hewreux.” The similar- 
ity of motive between this play and 


Bennett’s novel challenged criticism. | 


When “The Great Adventure” was 
finally given, it was found that the 
central idea of the two comedies was 
the same: an artist presumably dead 
returns to witness the turmoil over 
his own funeral. Apart from that 
the similarity ceases. “The Temper- 
amental Journey,” due to the excellent 
acting of Mr. Ditrichstein, was amus- 


| 


ing, but degenerated into second-rate | 


farce. “The Great Adventure,” 
wrongly cast with Janet Beacher and 
Lyn Harding in the chief roles, 
was consistent comedy throughout, 


quaint in spirit and unerring in char-| 


acter understanding. 

George Scarborough’s “The Lure” 
and Bayard Veiller’s “The Fight” vied 
with each other for sensation and 
they both came under public surveil- 
lance with the result that “The Lure” 
had certain indecencies omitted, while 
“The Fight” abandoned an entire re- 
pulsive act. Scarborough’s play was 
poor and brutally sensational. Its one 
distinet object was to make profit out 
of the “white slave” discussion. “The 
Fight,” however, was fraught with 


seriousness, narrating the experiences | 
of a woman who enters politics for | 


the betterment of her city, with “white 
slavery” as a dominant issue. This 
subject has been worn threadbare, 
George Broadhurst dealing with it in 
his drama, “To-day,” and Rachel 
Crothers giving serious and over-zeal- 
ous treatment of the problems of the 
fallen girl in “Ourselves,” which: had 
a short career. Paul Armstrong’s 
“The Escape,” deemed to a brief ex- 
istence, dealt in sensational fashion 
with the theme of the shop girl and 
the inevitable temptation resulting in 
what Walter describes as the “easiest 
way.” Not content with this hack- 
neyed topic, Mr. Armstrong brought 
into his story the consumptive and 
the congenital criminal as topics for 
consideration, and a doctor performs 
miracles which point a way to the un- 
derstanding of Mr. Armstrong’s so- 
cial ethics. 

Unable to find a suitable play for 
David Warfield, that artist appeared 
in a revival of “The Auctioneer,” by 
Charles Klein. This piece competed 
for favor with Montague Glass’s “Pot- 
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ash and Perlmutter,” based on a pop- 
ular series of stories published in a 
weekly paper. Most of the humor is 
depndent upon the foibles and sly acts 
of two Hebrew dealers in suits and 
cloaks. 

Large audiences have patronized Sir 
Johnston Forbes Robertson in reper- 
toire on a farewell American tour. 
He is assisted by his wife, whose most 
agreeable role has been Oleopatra in 
Shaw’s “Cesar and Cleopatra,” an 
historical study full of zest and wit 
and truth. The repertoire comprised 
“Mice and Men,” “Hamlet,” “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,” 
“The Light that Failed,” “The Sacra- 
ment of Judas,” “The Merchant of 
Venice,” the Shaw play, and “Othel- 
lo.” Another English actor to visit 
America with a repertory of plays 
most of which have already been seen 
was Cyril Maude, supported by his 
daughter as leading woman. The 
company is only fair, while the scen- 
ery is deplorably lacking in solidity 
and in decorativeness. Mr. Maude 
opened with Marshall’s “The Second 
in Command,” already out of date in 
its construction, but none the less am- 
ple in spirit to allow the English 
actor to impress us with his ability 
to convey across the footlights a cer- 
tain charm and joviality that was 
attractive. His appearance in 
“Beauty and the Barge,” the com- 
bined product of W. W. Jacobs and 
Louis N. Parker, showed his excellence 
in eccentric character—a character 
that far outstretched in imaginative 
scope the limts of the very ordinary 
play itself. As a curtain piece to 
this, the one-act “Ghost of Jerry 
Bundler,” W. W. Jacobs’ tense ser- 
mon to practical jokers, revealed Mr. 
Maude’s constitutional nervousness at 
the same time that it gave one the 
creeps up to the moment of the final 
tragedy where the practical joker is 
shot dead by a frightened friend. 
Thus far he has had his greatest suc- 
cess in “Grumpy,” by- Hodges and 
Pereyval, the story of an old man 
who traces a robbery to its source 
and saves his granddaughter from 
misery. 

The Princess Players began their 
season by abandoning two of the plays 
put into rehearsal; this was due to 
the fact that they thought the pro; 
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gramme too gloomy for public taste. | 
When the theatre at last opened, the 
plays offered were five in number, in- 
eluding a clever comedy by William 
Hurlbut called “The Bride,” a vul- 
gar piece by Edward Goodman en- 
titled “Hn Deshabille,’ a gruesome 
but none the less excellent drama, 
“The Black Mask,’ comparable in 
grimness to Masefield’s “Tragedy of 
Nan” and just as distinctive in work- 
manship. 

Stanley Houghton’s “The Younger 
Generation,” illustrated in comedy 
vein how a father may unwisely re- 
strict a household and finally how he 
will be obliged to become more liberal 
in his interpretation of filial duty. 
As an afterpiece Grace George ap- 
peared in Barrie’s “Half an Hour,” a 
three-part sketch of a weak woman’s 
rebellion against a brutal husband, 
and her ignominious return to him 
because of her inability to meet a 
poignant situation. 

By far the most picturesque pro- 
duction was Laurence Housman and 
Granville Barker’s “Prunella,” a fan- 
tasy in which the dainty little hero- 
ine and Pierret love youthfully and 
mature sadly in a garden and mostly 
in the moonlight. Much of the verse 
was lost in inadequate reading, but 
on the whole the performance was 
marked by beauty and imagination, 
qualities one can ill-afford to treat 
brusquely. The whole performance 
was marked by good taste and charm. 

Two big spectacular productions 
have marked the theatrical season. 
One was Thomas W. Broadhurst’s des- 
ecration of Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” 
wherein were mixed certain lines from 
“Hiawatha.” The other piece was the 
imported Drury Lane spectacle called 
“Hop o’ My Thumb.” There was an 
opportunity here to give the children 
a real Christmas treat, but the piece 
was evidently put on with great haste 
and with little feeling for pictorial 
values save in one scene, the living 
statues, where the effect is wonder- 
fully maintained. Certain gross- 
nesses make the piece of doubtful ap- 
propriateness as a fairy tale for young 
folks. 

“At Bay,” a frank melodrama by 
George Scarborough, has met with 
great success because of the excellence 
of the acting, largely sustained! 
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through the distinctive work of Chrys- 
tal Herne and Guy Standing. There 
is a healthy love story which is told 
through the medium of blackmailing, 
secret service maneuvers, and murder, 
in all of which the girl is involved. 
But the happy ending comes as sud- 
denly as a pure atmosphere comes to 
a smoky room, once the window is 
opened. The love element is sweet, 
and there is a climax surprise which 
startles the audience into being thor- 
oughly illogical and unquestioning 
during the rest of the play. 

August Thomas’s “Indian Summer” 


|! was filled with the insincere senti- 


mentality of middle age. This dram- 
atist cannot help but write bright 
lines, lines which give distinction to 
his dialogue. But the play was a 
queer assortment of mellowed love and. 
disconnected melodrama. The play 
was roughly handled by the press, 
despite the efforts of John Mason to 
give conviction to the artist role. 

A disagreeable character is “Tante” 
as revealed in C. Haddon Chambers’ 
dramatization of Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick’s novel. This is a minute study 
of the artistic temperament that de- 
mands all or nothing, and wrecks the 
lives of those who come in its way. 
Miss Barrymore’s interpretation was 
excellent, marked by ever increasing 
surety of technique and understand- 
ing. 

A bright little comedy was Anne 
Crawford Flexner’s “The Marriage 
Game,” which once more brought to 
America Alexandra Carlisle, a strik- 
ing actress and most suited to the 
role she undertook, that of a white- 
washed, woman who finds herself un- 
invited on a yachting cruise. During 
the trip she has the opportunity of 
ingratiating herself with all the men 
folk aboard and of telling the wives 
of these same men some surprising 
truths regarding their inability to 
hold their husbands and make them 
loyal. If you play the game of mar- 
riage, so she says, then you must 
play it to win. This is the whole 
philosophy of the play. 

A most delightful comedy by G. A. 
Birmingham was “General John Re- 
gan,” who never existed, but who was 
invented by an American tourist for 
the purposes of waking up the village 
of Ballymey. Its humor depended on 
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the credulousness in Irish character 
as well as on the expansive imagina- 
tion of one Dr. O’Grady. The play 
was full of spontaneous fun. 

“The Man Inside” challenged ex- 

ectaney because it was by Roland B. 

olineux, once condemned to die; and 
because Belasco vouched for it. In 
thesis it made a plea for the re- 
habilitation of the criminal from 
within. The story possessed moral 
fervor rather than dramatic moments; 
and as usual afforded opportunity for 
some realistic stage management in 
an opium den scene. On the whole, the 
production was a disappointing Be- 
laseo venture. 

William Hurlbut had an excellent 
idea in his “The Strange Woman,” 
wherein a girl, brought up in a 
French atmosphere and believing in 
fresh originality. But its farcical in- 
Iowa. But the dramatist fell into 
the error of cartooning his types, and 
it was Elsie Ferguson’s charm alone 
that saved the piece. As Inez de 
Pierrefond she maintained a dignity 
that raised the comedy above bathos, 

Laurence Kyre’s “The Things that 
Count,” crude and stereotyped in 
many of its situations, was neverthe- 
less most appropriate for the Christ- 
mas season. Its chief interest was in 
the development of a crusty old wom- 
an who possessed a heart of gold be- 
neath. A transformation is effected 
in her on Christmas Eve by her grand- 
child and there are many pretty mo- 
ments of sentiment. 

“The New Henrietta” is Bronson 
Howard’s old “Henrietta” brought up 
to date. The mine, the villain,- the 
financier, and Wall Street are much 
the same as they were in the 70’s, 
but we have advanced in other direc- 
tions since then. Victor Mapes and 
Winchell Smith have therefore repol- 
ished the old furniture. William 
Crane has been cast in his role of 
years gone by, when he played oppo- 
site to Robson, and the play has 
caught favor with the public. 

Henri Bernstein is the exploiter of 
the drama of one big scene. In “The 
Secret” he gives a little more care 
and attention to characterization than 
he gave in “The Thief.” Mr, Belasco 
oe this play as a vehicle for 
Frances Starr, who had the part of 
a disagreeable woman intent on de- 


stroying whatever happiness she 
found in her way. The dialogue 
lacked brillianey and the situations 
were far from original. The psychol- 
ogy of the woman was wanting also 
in definiteness. 

“We Are Seven,” a whimsical farce 
by Eleanor Gates, author of “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl,’ was disap- 
pointing. It contained many literary 
excellences, with charming touches of 
fresh originality. But its farcical in- 
cidents in no way blended with the 
legitimate whimsy of the main idea. 

“The Philanderer” is an early Shaw 
product, though now given for the 
first time in America; it is of course 
witty throughout, but the effort to 
satirize Ibsen seemed rather forced 
as it was acted. A poor English com- 
pany was senc over by Granville 
Barker, faultily rehearsed, and in the 
main roles poorly east. 

At the close of the year, the one 
pronounced success from the box office 
standpoint was George Cohan’s “The 
Seven Keys to Baldpate,” a mystery 
farce exhibiting clever technical 
manipulation, based on the novel of 
the same name. An author of sen- 
sational stories accepts a wager to 
go to Baldpate Inn, a summer re- 
sort, in the dead of winter, and in 
24 hours—sequestered alone—to pro- 
duce a story of the kind for which 
he is famed. He is given the sup- 
posedly only key to the empty Inn. 
But he unearths the adventures of 
six others who possess keys to Bald- 
pate, and exciting times follow. The 
interest and surprise depend on a 
elever turn of dramatie workmanship. 

As the year ends, we look with in- 
terest toward Winthrop Ames, who is 
about to announce the winner of the 
$10,000 prize offered by him some 
months ago for an American play. 
That managers are eagerly seeking 
the new dramatist is further evinced 
by the fact that the Princess Theatre 
has offered prizes to undergraduates 
of our colleges for one-act plays. We 
are facing no new problems as 1914 
approaches, though we hear much of 
a French Theatre, of a Woman’s 
Theatre, whatever that may be, and 
of a travelling theatre to go from 
school to school and present classic 
dramas; the latter idea is being fos- 
tered by Ben Greet. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 


(Nov. 15, 1912, to 


Nov. 15, 1913) 


Epwakp EvyERETT HALE 


Fiction—The greatest productivity | 
in creative literature has been as} 
usual of works of fiction. Speaking 
roundly, we may say that the pub- 
lication of fiction has been somewhat 
less than in 1912. Of the books de- 
signed to appeal to a cultivated au- | 
dience, which make only a small pro- | 
portion of the whole, there are about | 
350 by American authors. Of Eng- | 
lish novels republished in America| 
there are about half as many. Of) 
the best fiction the proportion is some- | 
what different. In almost any list 
of “best novels” a full half is likely 
to be by English authors. The follow- 
ing review includes only the work of | 
American writers, with mention of a | 
few English or Canadian authors who | 
are practically domesticated in the | 
United States. 

The most popular forms of fiction | 
are still the tales of adventure, mys- | 
tery, or romance which became re-| 
spectable from a literary standpoint |. 
some twenty-five years ago. The best} 
examples of fiction, however, show | 
the seriousness of interest in reality, | 
in actual life, that was a note of the | 
nineteenth century. It is not that 
there are so many “transcripts of | 
life” or so many discussions of prob- | 
lems, but that so many writers even 
of romantic or idealistic tendency) 
seem to be intent on particular 
phases of actual life or on some se- 
eret of life that lies beneath the every- 
day surface. 

First to be named should be 
William D. Howells’ New Leaf Mills 
(Harpers). Mr. Howells has been 
for years in character and achieve- 
ment the chief figure in American fic- 
tion and this book shows the ripe 
and mature nature of one who has 
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long known life. In it Mr. Howells 
goes back to the days of his youth 
and presents the manners and charac- 


| ters that he sees through the vista of 


half a century of experience. 

Next to be noted is a set of stories 
dealing with the life-experience of 
some man or woman. In this group 
will be found more books that have 
attracted wide attention than in all 
other groups put together. Life 
stories of women are: Ellen Glasgow’s 
Virginia (Doubleday, Page & Co.), 
the plain but touching story of a 
woman of the old order who lives on 
into the new; Albert Edwards’ Com- 
rade Yetta (Macmillan), the life- 
experience of a Jewish girl in New 
York who rises from speeder in a 
sweat-shop to be a leader in the great 
social movement; Edith Wharton’s 
The Custom of the Country (Scrib- 


ners), a highly polished account of a~ 


sordid struggle for social success; 
Robert Herrick’s One Woman’s Infe 
(Macmillan), an equally vivid account 
ofa lifaof the same sort, less sordid 
and more probable; F. A. Kummer’s 
A Song of Sixpence (Watt), still 
another and more sensational account 
of the American adventuress; Mary 
Johnston’s Hagar (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co.), the life of a girl born in the 
quiet conventionality of the old South 
who becomes a cosmopolitan and a 
feminist; Daniel C. Goodman’s Ha- 
gar Revelly 
ostensibly a study of why women go 
wrong; with others of less note. 
Stories of men are Mrs. Watts’ Van 
Cleve (Macmillans), an almost his- 
torical study of an American and of 
America for the last 30 years; Con- 


ingsby Dawson’s A Garden without — 


Walls (Holt), a theory of life pre- 


(Mitchell Kennerley), 


ie 


i 
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sented in so charmingly idealized and 
imaginative a form that one almost 
forgets that. there is a theory in it; 
Henry R. Miller’s’ The Ambition of 
Mark Truitt (Bobbs, Merrill & Co.), 
a very able statement of what might 
be the career of a modern captain 
of industry; Basil King’s The Way 
Home (Harpers), a story of a young 
man which offers also an answer to 
one of the religious questions of the 
day; Nelson Lloyd’s David Malcolm 
(Scribners), the development of a 
mountain boy into a cosmopolitan 
journalist; Grace Lutz’s Lo, Michael 
(Lippincotts), a well-founded story, 
though of slight actuality, of a man 
who rose from the slums and recog- 
nized his responsibilities to those he 
had left behind. These books are very 
different in character and degree of 
excellence, but all claim attention as 
stories of men and women who dis- 
tinctly stand for some definite thing. 

Akin to these are the books which 
present some social group or some 
phase of life, not, as a rule, because 
anything of importance is enacted 
therein, but because the phase of life 
or group of people is significant or 
interesting. Such-are Weir Mitchell’s 
Westways (Century Co.), which has 
for its subject a family and a com- 
munity as affected by the storm of 
the Civil War; Meredith Nicholson’s 
Otherwise Phyllis (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co.), a fine picture of a typical Ameri- 
ean character against an Indiana 
background; Miss Cather’s very beau- 
tiful study of life on the prairie farm, 
Oh Pioneers! (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) ; 
Mrs. Stratton-Porter’s Laddie (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co.), which gives us 
the feeling of the farm and the coun- 
tryside; Mrs. Wiggins’ Waitstill Bax- 
ter (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), a picture 
of country life in Maine; A. Mulder’s 
The Dominie of Harlem (McClurg), 
a story full of the local color of 
Dutch life in Michigan; and several 
more. A few books deal with some 
single question: such is Winston 


_Churchill’s The Inside of the Cup 


(Macmillan), a most stimulating pres- 
entation of one of the most funda- 
mental things in the religious life of 
to-day; such also is Miss Robins’ 
My Little Sister (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
a poignant presentation of the awful 


possibilities of one of the accepted 


evils of our social system. Such, too, 
are practically some books which are 
not ostensibly studies of social ques- 
tions, like Miss Bryant’s Ruth Anne 
(Lippincotts), a book full of life in 
which a love story is so soaked in 
social atmosphere as itself to take 
rather a minor place in the reader’s 
mind, and Miss Miinsterberg’s Anna 
Borden’s Career (Appletons), in 
which the social interest often con- 
ceals the satire on the woman who 
turns this way and that in her effort 
to be selfish in the altruistic modes 
approved by society. Of this kind, 
strangely enough is Jack London’s 
The Valley of the Moon (Macmillan), 
which begins with a picture of cur- 
rent conditions and people trying to 
better them by current remedies, and 
continues with the author’s solution 
of “back to the land.” Also to be 
noted here are Francis Lynde’s story 
of alleged politics, The Hon. Senator 
Sagebrush (Scribners), and J. M. 
Forman’s excellent presentation of 
the suffrage movement in The Open- 
ing Door (Harpers). Some of these 
books are historical, like Stewart Ed- 
ward White’s Gold, a book which is 
meant to present not a story or a 
character, but the life of the forty- 
niner; and Mary Johnston’s Cease 
Firing (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), and 
Thomas Dixon’s The Southerner (Ap- 
pletons), two books in which the 
writers seek to discern the real forces 
beneath the chaos and glamour of the 
great war, the hardships, the dangers, 
the romance and the idealism. Even 
John Fox’s The Heart of the Hills 
(Seribners) differs from his earlier 
stories of romantic incident because 
he is absorbed in what is really an 
important phase of national life, 
namely, the emerging of the moun- 
taineer. So the other mountain sto- 
ries are apt to be studies of condi- 
tions rather than stories of incident, 
like Francis N. Greene’s excellent The 
Richt of the Strongest (Scribners). 
and in lesser measure C. N. Buck’s 
The Call of the Cumberland (Watt). 
F. H. Spearman’s Merrilie Dawes 
(Seribners) is a romantic tale enough, 
but belongs here because under the 
romance ~lies the especial interest 
in a definite phase of life, that of 
the stock exchange.- So also Miss 
Marjorie Patterson’s The. Dust of the 
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Road (Holt) has its love story, 
but its real interest is as a picture, 
very vivid and curious, of the thea- 
tre life. Among the books, re- 
alistic or not, which are occupied 
with actual fact, we must put a num- 
ber of novels founded on the compli- 
eations of sex, as Mr. Vance’s Joan 
Thursday (Little, Brown & Co.), Miss 
DeJeans’ The House of Thane (Lip- 
pincotts), Upton Sinclair’s Sylvia 
(Winston), and Mrs. Martin’s The 
Parasite (Lippincotts). Among the 
books full of the spirit of social ques- 
tioning many will think we should 
place the book which is the most no- 
table of the year, namely, Henry S. 
Harrison’s V. 0.’s Eyes (Houghton, 
Miff_in Co.). This is undoubtedly a 
book of characters, manners, prob- 
lems, life itself, but differs from all 
those mentioned above in its struc- 
tural power. While others are con- 
tent to detail a career, to present a 
phase of life, to discuss a question, 
Mr. Harrison has felt it better to tell 
a fine story and let phases of life, 
social questions, careers and charac- 
ters show for what they will. And 
herein he stands almost alone, for 
those who wish to show us life are 
usually indifferent to the emotional 
power of story, and those who have a 
story to tell are generally indifferent 
to, or perhaps unconscious of, charac- 
ter and life. 

The main interest of a great many 
of the books of the year lies in their 
stirring portrayal of adventurous in- 


cident, their baffling mystery, or their 


sentiment of romance. First to be 
named in this group is Rex Beach’s 
The Iron Trail (Harpers). The book 
depicts a passing civilization, it is 
true, but it is read because there is 
something to be done of which the 
novelist tells us the story. There are 
many other of these stories of adven- 
ture in the great world. Among the 
best stories of the woods are H. Foot- 
ner’s Jack Chanty (Doubleday, Page 
& O©o.), J. O. Curwood’s Isobel 
(Harpers), and H. H. Knibb’s Ste- 
phen March’s Way (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co.). The great West has its 
stories of adventure, A. M. Chisolm’s 
Precious Waters (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.), Zane Grey’s Desert Gold 
(Harpers), Ridgewell Cullom’s Night 
Riders (Jacobs), and many more. 
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Indeed, there are stories of romance 
and adventure over the whole world, 
from T. E. Harre’s The Eternal Maid- 
en (Kennerley), a story of the Esqui- 
maux, to Rowland Thomas’s tropical 
Fatima (Little, Brown & Co.). The 
East arouses many imaginations, as, 
for example, in Mr. Isham’s An Alad- 
din from Broadway (Bobbs, Merrill 
& Co.), Mason and Hilliard’s The 


Bear’s Claws (McClurg), Harold 
MacGrath’s Parrot & Oo. (Bobbs, 
Merrill & Co.), and others. There 


seem to be no real Zenda stories this 
year, though G. B. McCutcheon’s 4 
Fool and his Money (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) comes somewhere near them. 
Here belong some of the historical 
novels. Most of these are Civil War 
stories; some are serious studies on 
a large scale and have been already 
mentioned. John Luther Long’s War 
(Bobbs, Merrill & Co.) is in the be- 
ginning a most attractive picture of 
the life of a quiet Maryland farm in 
war time, but later becomes more 
a story of intrigue and adventure. 
Others are more frankly stories of in- 
cident and excitement, like Miss Lin- 
coln’s The Lost Despatch (Apple- 
tons), and Chittenden Marriott’s 
Sally Castleton, Southerner (Lippin- 
cotts). Apart from Civil War sto- 
ries there are few pieces of historical 
fiction to be noted, Canon Brady’s 
The Fetters of Freedom (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) and Miss Kingsley’s Veronica 
(Appletons) being most worthy of 
remark. There have been as usual a 
large number of detective stories, some 
of which have given a new turn to 
familiar motives. Mrs. Rinehart’s 
The Case of Jennie Brice (Bobbs, 
Merrill & Co.) and Miss Bunker’s 
Diamond Cut Diamond (Bobbs, Mer- 
rill & Co.) are good examples of their 
author’s ingenious crait. Burton 
Stevenson’s The Gloved Hand (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) has some new elements, 
but is not so strong as the stories 
which gave him his reputation. H. 
K. Webster’s The Ghost Girl (Apple- 
tons) and Maximilian Foster’s The 
Whistling Man (Appletons) are in- 
genious, but do not seem to call 
for additional remark. The Bishop’s 
Purse, however, by Oliver Herford and 
Cleveland Moffett, is noteworthy. It 
is confusing in its multiplicity of 
action, but the presentation of char- 
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acter is on a far higher plane than 
No- 
wember Joe, by Hesketh Pritchard 
(Houghton, Mifflm, Co.), is an in- 
genious attempt to translate a detec- 


‘tive story into terms of the great out- 


doors. But though ingenious in con- 
ceiving the detective of the woods, the 
author had but slight ability to give 
an idea of the medium in which he 
worked. The feeling for nature in the 
book is slight. Owen Johnson in The 
Siavty-first Second (Stokes) has not 
been more fortunate in his combina- 
tion of detective story and _ society 
novel. He is so absorbed in portray- 
ing his social miliew that he does not 
keep alive any interest in the solution 
of his mystery. Arthur Stringer’s The 
Shadow (Century) is perhaps not to 
be called a detective story. It is the 
tale of a world hunt after a criminal 
and good after its kind. Of the sto- 
ries of social life not otherwise men- 
tioned the chief would be Robert 
Chambers’ The Business of Life (Ap- 
pletons), in which the author ballasts 
his fashionable story of club and 
country-house with a definite idea on 
one of the aspects of the social life of 
to-day, and Booth Tarkington’s The 
Flirt, a picture of a violent though 
somewhat conventional flirt against 
a background of some Middle West 
metropolis. 

Such a division of the fiction of the 
day indicates only two great impulses 
and therefore must omit a number of 
books of value. Such are Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s T. Tembarom (Century Co.), 
which we might call a good old- 
fashioned story of a lost heir, told 
with unfailing spirit, sympathy and 
invention; H. E. Rives’s The Valiants 
of Virginia (Bobbs, Merrill & Co.), a 
story of a very modern man in ideally 
characteristic surroundings of the Old 
South; and Stephen Whitman’s The 
Isle of Life (Seribners), a wildly ro- 
mantic story of lurid cast, but of a 
good deal of skill in_ handling. 
Miss Eleanor Abbott’s The White 
Linen Nurse (Century Co.) is a 
whimsical but most attractive love 


. story, as full of feeling for life as 


though it were an absolute “trans- 
eript.” Still unclassified are G. R. 
Chester’s Wallingford stories, of 
which two have appeared during the 
year. Critics have striven to find in 
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these extravaganzas a presentation of 
a specifically American phase of life, 
but one hardly likes to import such 
an element of seriousness into such 
amusing creations. There have been 
a number of pure extravaganzas: 
Emerson Hough’s The Lady and the 
Pirate (Bobbs, Merrill & Co.) is not 
without a true feeling for the beauty 
of romance; L. J. Vance’s The Day 
of Days (Little, Brown & Co.) is 
something that makes one feel as 
though it must be fact, though we 
know absolutely that it must be the 
wildest fiction; Miss N. W. Put- 
nam’s The Impossible Boy (Bobbs, 
Merrill & Co.) is a very attractive 
imagination of the road and the town. 
There are, finally, a number of books 
that come very near extravagance, 
humorous sketches like J. C. Lin- 
coln’s Captain Pratt’s Patients (Ap- 
pletons), Mrs. Greene’s Hverbreeze 
(Appletons), Irving Bacheller’s The 
Taming of Griggsby (Harpers), all 
practically continuations of well es- 
tablished favorites. 

Short Stories—The short stories 
collected into permanent form are an 
almost infinitely small part of the 
vast number written. It would be 
useless, therefore, to try to gather 
from the few that do so appear any- 
thing significant. in regard to tenden- 
cies or influences. One of the best 
collections is Mrs. Josephine Daskam 
Bacon’s The Strange Cases of Dr. 
Stanchon (Appletons). Mrs. Bacon 
has, perhaps, not made the character 
of the great alienist a perfectly defi- 
nite and enduring figure, but the 
stories are extremely good. Miss HE. 
Singmaster’s Gettysburg (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co.) contains as fine examples 
of the short story as will be seen. 


These stories of Gettysburg in the 


war and in later years offer in a 
few pages an extraordinarily wide 
gamut of passion and emotion. 
Thomas Nelson Page’s The Land of 
the Spirit (Seribners) is more sig- 
nificant in its idea than in its execu- 
tion; these stories are good speci- 
mens of Mr. Page’s work, though 
they do not really do much to reveal 
the “deepening note of thought and 
feeling’ which the author sees in 
American life. Miss Alice Brown is 
well known as a member of the group 
of New England story-tellers and her 
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Vanishing Points (Macmillan) is a 
good example of the fine observation 
and delicate expression which is com- 
mon to them. Another collection of 
much the same sort but with rather 
more pulse of iife is Anna Nicholas’ 
The Making of Thomas Barton 
(Bobbs, Merrill & Co.). These tales 
of everyday life in Indiana and else- 
where have a great charm. Anne 
Douglas Sedgewick’s work is well 
known; in The Nest (Scribners) she 
has grouped some of her later work 
with some of her earliest in a volume 
as remarkable for its observation as 
for its cleverness of statement. The 
“quiet? stories, as we may call them, 
are chiefly by women. More uproari- 
ous are the men’s stories. Jack Lon- 
don’s Night Born (Century Co.) is as 
vital and bloody as most of his work, 
and as interesting. C. E. Mulford in 
The Ooming of Cassidy (McClurg) 
gives more typical cowboy stories of 
the heroes of Bar-20. Ralph D. 
Paine’s Captain O’Shea (Scribners) 
is a collection of original and excit- 
ing stories, with a good central figure 
of the modern adventurer. Murder 
in Any Degree by Owen Johnson 
(Century Co.) is characteristic of the 
author’s new manner, smart and strik- 
ing, and yet very different from his 
transcripts of school and college life. 
Mr. Johnson seems hardly well 
enough settled in his new field for his 
work to have really fine quality. Of 
detective stories, A. B. Reeves’ The 
Poisoned Pen (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
contains a record of the work of Craig 
Kennedy, the inventor of the applica- 
tion of the methods and discoveries 
of physical science to the detection of 
erime. Mrs. Green’s Masterpieces of 
Mystery (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is more 
old-fashioned, as one may say; less 
modern, but with more mystery. 
These are her first short stories in a 
field where she has long been a con- 
spicuous figure. In Blister Jones 
(Bobbs, Merrill & Co.) John T. Foote 
gives much of the feeling of the world 
of the racing circuit. The book gives 
an excellent notion of the good and 
bad in a life that gives both good 
and bad in a man plenty of chance. 
Charles G. D. Roberts’ The Feet of the 
Furtive (Macmillan) is a collection 
of his well-known animal tales, full 
of the tragedy of the forest. 
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Biography. — Next to fiction the 
most striking department of literature 
during the year is undoubtedly biog- 
raphy. This is characteristic of a 
year in which the chief novels have 
been more biographies than anything 
else. The most striking book in this 
division, both by subject and by treat- 
ment, is the Autobiography of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (Macmillan). Few men 
of our day have had more varied and 
interesting experience, and of these 
none has had the gift of incisive style 
that makes this book so effective. 
There is nothing like it for an idea of 
the American in action. Next to it 


‘should be placed the Reminiscences of 


Augustus Saint Gaudens (Century), 
not a formal autobiography, but nev- 
ertheless a fine record of the life of 
the greatest American artist of our 
time, one who did most to give the 
American spirit a beautiful and en- 
during form. In A Small Boy and 
Others (Scribners) Henry James gives 
an account of his boyhood in New 
York and London. In style it will 
not disappoint the lovers of James at 
a much later period; in substance it 
is a very interesting combination, 
namely, Henry James and his environ- 
ment, both American and English. 
John Muir’s The Story of My Boy- 
hood and Youth (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co.) is an interesting account of his 
early days in Wisconsin. Mrs, Amelia 
E. Barr’s All the Days of My Life 
(Appletons) is a remarkable record of 
one widely, but not well known, but 
whose life is worth knowing. The 
book gives a simple and vivid picture 
of a rich and varied life. Few that we 
know give a better example of rever- 
ence and faith and of untiring patience 
and energy. Jack London’s John Bar; 
leycorn (Century) might be called a 
special autobiography; it is am ac- — 
count of Jack London’s life as a 

drinking man. To men who drink or 
have drunk it will be as curious a 
statement of experience as they have 
ever read. To those who do not 
drink it will be as forcible — 
a piece of evidence as they have 
ever had. Its literary value woul 
seem to come from its author’s 
ability to write with extraordinary 
frankness. The Autobiography of 
George Dewey, Admiral of the vo 
(Secribners) is an important story tol 
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It presents not 
only the very notable public services 
of Admiral Dewey, ,but in its record 
of his life gives us a valuable view 
of the American navy for half a cen- 
tury. Retrospections by Hubert Howe 
Bancroft (Bancroft Co.) is a most in- 
teresting view of a remarkable man. 
The most undeniable value is in his 
account of the gathering of ‘the 
material and the writing of his his- 
torical works. As to his view of the 
history of his own time there will 
be great difference of opinion. The 
fourth and fifth volumes of John Bige- 
low’s Retrospections of an Active Life 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) ‘continue 
one of the valuable records of the nine- 
teenth century. The latest volumes 
go no farther than 1879, but they 
offer an admirable means of gaining 
some of the tone and color of the 
years immediately following the Civil 
War. Few works of the kind give us 
so much fact and gossip with so little 
prejudice or ill feeling. The Life and 


Letters of Charles Eliot Norton 


(Houghton, Mifflin Co.) begins the rec- 
ord of a life which was of the greatest 
influence in the history of culture in 
These volumes give us an 
intimate view of Norton’s relations 
with the chief literary men of Amer- 


_iea. More significant, perhaps, are 


the letters to literary men of Kngland 
which give us even a higher idea of 
Nortons character than we might 
otherwise have had. The Letters and 
Recollections of Alexander Agassiz 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.) presents a 


_ good idea of a career that will be more 


a 


great value of such a view. The Life 
| and Letters of Gen. G. G. Meade 
_ (Seribners), edited by his son and 
_ grandson, is very timely in this year 


interesting to most readers than that 
of the author’s famous father. Mr. 
Agassiz was not so great a teacher 


as Louis Agassiz, but he was remark- 


able as an investigator. William 
Winter’s The Wallet of Time (Moffat, 
Yard & Co.) is a survey of the Ameri- 
can stage for half a century by the 
man best qualified to write it. Doubt- 
less many will not agree with his 
ideas, but it is impossible to deny the 


of Gettysburg. The most valuable 


2 feature is the long series of letters to 


his wife, giving account of daily do- 
ings and opinions of the men of his 


time. Frederic Bancroft has edited 
the Letters, Speeches and Correspond- 
ence of Carl Schurz (Putnams) in a 
collection which gives abundant ma- 
terial and leaves the man to speak 
for himself. It reveals the amiable 
private character and gives a good 
idea of the fine public life of one who 
was typical of the best American life 
of his time. Mrs. De Koven’s Life 
and Letters of John Paul Jones 
(Seribners) is a thorough and pains- 
taking study of an important life, 
able and sympathetic, if not always 
with the strictly critical spirit of the 
historian. John Jay Chapman’s Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison (Moffat, Yard & 
Co) is as brilliant a piece of bio- 
graphic work as any of the year. 
Written absolutely from the Gar- 
risonian standpoint, it is a very tell- 
ing presentation of the value of Gar- 
rison’s life. A Sunny Life: Samuel 
June Barrows, by Isabel C.. Barrows 
(Little, Brown & Co.), records a 
life useful, influential and fine, besides 
being sunny. Mary E. Phillips’s 
James Fenimore Cooper (Lane) is a 
book which has long been needed. It 
gathers contemporary material of 
great value both in word and picture. 
As a personal record it will probably 
never be superseded. Alexander Ir- 
vine’s My Lady of the Chimney Cor- 
ner (Century Co.) is a charming ac- 
count of his mother as he remembers 
her in the. early days in Ireland. It 
is written more as though a bit of 
fiction than in the conventional form 
of biography and is all the more in- 
teresting therefor. Miss Helen A. 
Clarke’s Browning and his Century 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) is not ex- 
actly a biography, nor a criticism, 
but a study of the relation of Brown- 
ing to the great forces of his age, by 
one who has long studied the poet 
and his work. 

Poetry and Drama. — In poetry 
much has been written that is charm- 
ing and beautiful without being great. 
The award of the Nobel prize to 
Rabindranath Tagore, the great pop- 
ular approval of Rudyard Kipling 
shown by a vote of 22,000 out of 
40,000 taken recently in England by a 
popular weekly, the devoted apprecia- 
tion of the Countess de Noailles in 
France, lead us to ask whom Ameri- 
cans can think of in the same way. 
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We do not find among the newer 
voices any that satisfy such a desire. 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Lodge are not 
yet eclipsed. Earlier singers like 
James Whitcomb Riley and Josephine 
Preston Peabody, though they have 
published no poems during the year, 
are not outsung. Of those familiar 
to us George E. Woodberry (Merry- 
mount Press) publishes three poems 
full of the vitality of a vision that 
sees through the chaos of the con- 
tending moment. Madison Cawein in 
The Republic (Stewart & Kidd) ex- 
presses his old feeling for nature in 
new forms, some of them of his very 
best. Clinton Seollard in Lyrics from 
a Iibrary (George William Brown- 
ing) reminds older readers of a time 
when vers de société was more popu- 
lar than now. His latest work adds 
to his earlier reputation for clever 
brilliancy a ripened tenderness that 
comes with years. Bliss Carman’s 
Echoes from Vagabondia (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) are really echoes of 
the earlier voice which made the poet 
well known. There are some whose 
work appears for the first time in 
book form. Mr. Benét’s Merchants 
from Cathay (Century Co.) is a vol- 
ume of poems well indicated by the 
name, for his imagination wanders in 
the strange exotic lands of romance, 
though his verse is willing to bind 
itself by the ordinary laws of present 
poetry. Mrs. C. R. Robinson, on the 
other hand, in The Call of Brother- 
hood (Scribners), keeps close at 


home, her work being distinguished’ 


by evident sincerity and deep feeling. 
Miss Fanny Stearns Davis is still 
different. In Myself and I (Maemil- 
lan) she shows a sentiment of poetic 
intuition, a feeling for the significant 
in a world of beautiful phenomena 
that is most individual. Kenneth 
Rand in The Dirge of the Sea (Sher- 
man, French & Co.) has felt the call 
to wander over the road and across 
the wave and has the gift to make 
us feel it. If we did not confine our 
view to collected poetry, we should 
mention much more. In the drama 
we have relatively, at least, more ac- 
tion of imagination, though very little 
of it appears in.book form. Joseph- 
ine Preston Peabody’s The Wolf of 
Gubbio is a dramatic rendering of one 
of the legends of St. Francis. The 
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wolf is a real wolf which has stolen a’ 
child, but is led by the saint to bring 
him back. It is a subject well fitted 
for the delicate and imaginative work 
of the poet. George Middleton’s Tra- 
dition (Holt), on the other hand, is 
a collection of one-act plays of con- 
temporary life. 
sionate crises in life, generally arising 
from the power of tradition in con- 
vention. They are quite as strong as 
Embers, by which Mr. Middleton first 
became known to lovers of literature. 

Essays and Criticism.—Among the 
books which might be variously classi- 
fied as essays or criticism the most 
important is Paul Elmer More’s The 
Drift of Idealism (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co.). This volume has the qualities 
of learning and judgment which have 
become familiar through the earlier 
volumes of the “Shelburne Essays,” 
but in this case the studies are care- 
fully planned to present a single topie, 


The plays are pas- 


namely, Romanticism, something in | 


which it need hardly be said Mr. 
More wholly disbelieves. Neither 
does Irving Babbitt, whose Masters 
of Criticism (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 
is an excellent presentation of the 
chief French critics of the 19th cen- 
tury. It is chiefly valuable, however, 
because of the author’s own critical 
view, which is strongly anti-romantie, 
and presents the author as a judicial 
critic of superior training and power. 
Max Eastman’s The Hnjoyment of 
Poetry (Scribners) is another good 
piece of criticism, a book full of per- 
ceptive appreciation, discrimination, 
which is meant to give and does give, 
not an analysis of a psychologic state, 
but an incentive to artistic pleasure. 
A contrast with the foregoing books 
is Gerald Stanley Lee’s Crowds 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), a study of 
the world in general, or more particu- 
larly of democracy, in the now fa- 
miliar manner of its author. Hamil- 
ton Mabie’s American Ideals (Mace- 
millan) is a series of lectures on 


America delivered before Japanese — 


audiences. The nature of the occa- 
sion called for a certain simplicity, 
but it allowed many general views 
and summaries which make the book 


rather an unusual review and history 


of American culture. Osear Straus’s 
The American Spirit (Century Co.) 
is not a connected treatment, but a 
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collection of articles and addresses by 
a man who has great gifts of ability 
and character and great opportunity 
to use them. Mr.’Straus is a public 
man of the highest type; the present 
volume deals with a variety of topics 
which his broad experience has given 
him a chance to study. Helen Kel- 
ler’s Out of the Dark (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) contains the author’s 
thoughts on the position of woman 
and her education, the possibility of 
preventing blindness and of educating 
those whose blindness has not been 
prevented. Theodore Roosevelt’s His- 
tory as Literature and Other Essays 
(Seribners) includes four noteworthy 
utterances, the author’s addresses at 
the Sorbonne and before the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, the University of Ox- 
ford, and the American Historical 
Association, as well as a number of 
articles that have appeared in period- 
icals. It need not be said that the 
author by no means shows himself 
the scholar of the university. Rather 
is he the scholar who has learned to 
know the world, who returns with in- 
formation for his whilom brethren. 
We may add note of a few works 
more specifically critical. The cur- 
rent interest in the drama takes form 
not only in creative work, but in such 
studies as Charlton Andrews’ The 
Drama of To-day (Lippincotts) an 
excellent general view; Archibald Hen- 
derson’s Huropean Dramatists (Stew- 
art & Kidd), a book showing wide 
reading and excellent judgment; C. 
Weygandt’s Irish Plays and Players 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.), a careful 
study of a timely subject; Elizabeth 


R. Hunt’s The Play of To-Day (Lane), 
a theoretical book very practically 
illustrated; and Brander Matthews’ 
Shakespeare as a Playwright (Scerib- 
ners), which gives a view of this 
topie at once scholarly and practical. 
Travel and Description.—There have 
been fewer notable books of travel 
than usual. Mr. Howells’ Familiar 
Spanish Travels (Harpers) has not 
merely the observation of an inter- 
esting phase of life as seen through 
an interesting temperament, which 
one always finds in Mr. Howells, but 
also much of the matured wisdom 
which comes of living in a large way. 
Stewart Edward White’s African 
Camp Fires (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
is more than a mere record of travel. 
His narration of fact has much of the 
charm of his fiction, not that his 
imagination alters conditions, but that 
he imparts an element of humanity 
into whatever interests him. Some- 
what like it, but really very different 
is Arley Munson’s Jungle Days 
(Appletons), an account of the ex- 
periences of an American missionary 
doctor in India. Most interesting of 
all in topic is Belmore Browne’s Con- 
quest of Mount McKinley (Putnams), 
though the book is really much more 
than an account of a great achieve- 
ment, because it gives so much of 
the human temper which made the 
achievement at once difficult and pos- 
sible. Another book of the great 
Northwest is Stanley Washburne’s 
Trails, Trappers and Tenderfeet in 
western Canada (Holt), a well writ- 
ten and illustrated account, full of the 
spirit of muskeg and mountain. 
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GERMANIC LANGUAGES 
DanieL B. SHUMWAY 


German Fiction and Drama.—The 
chief interest of the year in this field 
_has centered around the translation 

of Gerhard Hauptmann’s novel, Atlan- 
tis, which appeared toward the close 
of 1912. It was the subject of many 
reviews, and gave rise to investiga- 
tions concerning the events described. 
Thus Rudolf Tombo, Jr., in Modern 
Language Notes for January, traces 
some of the scenes to the author’s 


number Professor Tombo discusses the 
identity of the Hassenpflugs in Haupt- 
mann’s earlier novel, The Fool im 
Christ, and tries to prove that they 
were- modeled on the brothers Hein- 
rich and Julius Hart, who played an 
important role in the literary revolu- 
tion of the early nineties. Haupt- 
mann’s. grotesque festival play, writ- 
ten in the style of an old puppet play, 
with strong resemblances to Goethe’s 
Faust, has been the subject of an ani- 
mated discussion because of its being 
prohibited by the German Crown 
Prince after a few performances in 
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Breslau. An account of it will be 
found in the Outlook for July and in 
Current Opinion for August. The 
January number of the latter maga- 
zine also has an article on Haupt- 
mann as the greatest German play- 
wright since Goethe. Hauptmann’s 
dramas have appeared in translation 
in two volumes by Ludwig Lewis- 
sohn. Excerpts from C. Réssler’s 
Five Frankforters, an admirable play 
dealing with the Rothchilds, are given 
in Hearst’s Magazine for Sept., 1913. 

Ernst Hardt’s beautiful verse 
drama, Tristan and the Jester, has 
been translated by John Heard, Jr.; 
and Professor Bernhardi, an amusing 
comedy of the Austrian dramatist 
Arthur Schnitzler, has been trans- 
lated and adapted by Mrs. Emil Pohl. 
The relation of another Austrian 
dramatist, Hoffmannsthal, to Greek 
tragedy in his tragedies Hlectra and 
(@dipus, has been ably discussed by 
George W. Baker in the Journal of 
English and German Philology (XII, 
383-406). The dramatic art of Max 
Halbe is treated by Charles Norris in 
Modern Language Notes for June. 
Most interesting are the articles of 
A. von Ende upon German drama, in 
the Nation of Jan. 2 and July 17. 
The author discusses Hauptmann’s 
Gabriel Schilling’s Flucht, Fulda’s 
latest drama, Der Seerdiuber, a ro- 
mantic comedy in verse, Carl Haupt- 
mann’s play, Die lange Jule, and a 
number of other playwrights and their 
plays. 

In the field of the novel the most 
noteworthy publications are Similde 
Hegewalt, a character study by Beyer- 
lein, the author of Jena und Sedan, 
and a novel by Clara Viebig, trans- 


lated under the title Son of his 
Mother by H. Raahauge. Hauff’s 
Caravan Tales have been freely 


adapted and retold by J. G. Hanstein. 
W. W. Florer has an interesting note 
on Gustav Frenssen in Modern. Lan- 
guage Notes for May, reviewing El- 
ster’s life of Frenssen and illustrating 
it with data supplied by Frenssen 
himself in a letter to Florer. Two 
valuable bibliographies have been pub- 
lished, one by Rudolf Tombo, Jr., on 
recent German fiction, in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes for April, another on im- 
portant German dramas since 1871 in 
the New York Times’ “Review of 


- Goethe. 


Books” of Feb. 16. <A well written 
article by Dorothea Gerard, on Re- 
eent German Fiction in The Nine- 
teenth Century for Sept, 1913, deals 
with the latest novels of Baroness 
von Heyking (Ille Mihi), of Walter 
Bloem (Volk wider Volk) and of Al- 
fons Paquet (Kamerad Flemming). 
Among the classical writers Goethe, 
as usual, holds the center of interest. 
Giinther Jacoby, who made an in- 
teresting attempt a few years ago to 
prove that Herder served as the model 
for Faust, examines in the Journal of 


English and German Philology (XII, . 


1-19) Burdach’s argument to prove 
that Faust was modeled on Moses and 
concludes that not the living but the 
dying Faust shows traits taken from 
Moses and to a greater extent than 
Burdach suspects. G. Schaafs dis- 
eusses (ibid., 20-31) a few “Faust 
Paralipomena,” and W. Page An- 
drews has added another to the long 
list of Faust commentaries by a work 
entitled Goethe’s Key to Faust, a 
Scientific Basis for Religion and 
Morality. Goethe’s autobiography has 
been retranslated by Minnie S. Smith 
as Poetry and Truth of my Own Life 
for Bohn’s Popular Library. P. H. 
Brown has published a volume on the 
Youth, of Goethe. A. Baumgarten has 
issued a life of Goethe in German 
(Goethe, sein Leben und _ seine 
Werke). Hamilton Mabie discusses 
the attitude of the twentieth century 
toward Goethe in the Outlook, Sept. 
27, 1913, under the caption, The Young 


the’s poems, Das Blutlied and Mignon, 
are investigated by. G. Schaaf in 
Modern Language Notes for February 
and March. 

W. C. Hilmer has published a book 
on Rime in Schiller’s Poems, and 
C. M. Newport, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has written on Woman in 
the Thought and Work of Hebbel. 
Francis W. Kracher has discussed 
Lessing’s theory of pity in Modern 
Language Notes for May, showing 
that it differed from Aristotle’s an 
still has a value for our times. 


German Philology.—In this field, 


which includes the literature of the 
older periods, E. Classen has dis- 
eussed Vowel Alliteration in the Old 


Germanic Languages (Longmans). A 
Worterbuch und Reimverzeichnis zu — 
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dem Armen Heinrich von Hartmann 


won Aue, by Guido C. Riemer, has ap- 
peared as Number 3 of the “Hesperia 
Series.” As Number 4, B. Q. Morgan 
discusses Nature in the Middle High 
German Lyrics. Myrtle M. Mann 
treats of “Die Frauen und die Frauen- 
verehrung in der Hofischen Epik nach 
Gottfried von Strassburg” in the 
Journal of English and German Phi- 
lology (XII, 355-387). W. F. Luebke 
investigates the “Language of Ber- 
thold von Chiemsee” in his Tewtsche 
Theologey of 1528, in Modern Phi- 
lology (X, 207-263). Arthur T. J. 
Remy treats of the “Origin of the 
Tannhiiuser Legend” in the Journal of 
English and German Philology (XII, 
32-77), showing that it is a combina- 
tion of a Celtic myth and a Christian 
legend which has been developed in 
Germany. The WNibelungenlied has 
again been translated, this time by 
Arthur 8. Way.under the title Lay 
of the Nibelung Men (Putnam). Jes- 
sie L. Weston’s admirable translation 
of Parzival has been reprinted from 
the edition of 1884. 

German Texts and Teaching.— 
There has been as usual considerable 


- activity in the production of school 


texts, but only two editions of im- 
portant dramas can be mentioned 
here. They are both by Grillparzer, 
the one Libussa, edited with an intro- 
duction by G. O. Curme (Oxford), the 
other Des Meeres und der Liebe 
Wellen by Martin Schiitze (Heath). 

In pedagogy Charles H. Handschin 
has published an extensive treatise on 
the “Teaching of Modern Languages 
in the United States” as Bulletin 3 of 
the U. 8. Educational Bureau. The 
importance of phonetics in teaching 
German is pointed out by E. Prokosch 
in the Transactions of the National 
Education Association for 1912 (p. 
733). C. A. Krause discusses the 


| “Trend of Modern Language Instruc- 
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tion in the United States” in the Hdu- 
cational Review for March, and M. D. 
Learned advocates the introduction of 
German into the grade schools in the 
German-American Annals for Jan- 
uary-April. 

German-American Relations.—This 
ever-growing field is represented by a 
number of interesting works and arti- 
eles. Preston A. Barba continues his 
study of Friedrich A. Strubberg’s life 
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and novels in the German-American 
Annals for May and contributes an 
article on the “American Indians in 
German Fiction” to the same num- 
ber. Charles Brede also continues 
his studies of “German Drama on the 
Philadelphia Stage” by treating the 
period from 1812 to 1815 (ibid.). W. 
Scholl shows the ‘influence of Schil- 
ler’s “Lied von der Glocke” on Long- 
fellow’s “Building of. the Ship” and 
other poems, in Modern Language 
Notes for February. Otto Lohr has 
written on the German Element of 
New Netherland (Stechert), and O. 
Lohan on Das Deutschtum in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika 
(Steiger). Adolf Rambeau has pub- 
lished studies on the culture of this 
country under the title Aus wnd tiber 
Amerika (Stechert). Deutsch-Ameri- 
kanische Gedichte is the title of a 
volume of verse by M. Raible. 
Swedish.—The interest in Strind- 
berg is still well sustained. Edith 
and Warner Oland have continued 
their translations of his plays by is- 
suing Comrades, Facing Death and 
Faster. The Confessions of a Fool 
has been translated by Ellie Schleuss- 
ner, Lucky Peter by Velma S. How- 
ard, On the Seaboard by Elizabeth C. 
Westergren, Son of a Servant, The In- 
ferno, Zones of the Spirit by Clarence 
Field, and Married, twenty stories 
of married life, by Ellie Schleussner. 
Estimates of Strindberg and _ his 
works will be found in the Nation 
for July 17, in the Living Age for 
Feb. 22 and in the Dial for Jan. 16. 
A Swedish life of the Swedish essayist 
Ellen Key by Nystrém-Hamilton has 
been translated by Anna Fries, with 
an introduction by Havelock Ellis. 
It is rather unfavorably reviewed in 
the Varien of Sept. 11, 1913. Ellen 
Key’s essay on Rahel Varnhagen, 
the most brilliant of the coterie of 
literary Jewesses of Berlin in the 
early nineteenth century, has been 
translated by <A. G. Chater, with 
an introduction. by Havelock Ellis. 
Gustaf Janson’s Lognerna has been 
done into English under the title 
Pride of Man. An estimate of the 
novels of Selma Lagerléf will be 
found in Living Age for May. 
Norwegian.—This language is repre- 
sented mainly by the plays of Bjérn- 
sen and Ibsen. Thus Ed. Bjérkman 
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has translated The Gauntlet, Beyond 
Our Power, and The New System; 
and three comedies have been ren- 
dered by R. F. Sharp, all by Bjérn- 
sen. Ibsen’s drama The Warrior’s 
Mound and its relation to the au- 
thor’s romantic tales are discussed by 
A. M. Sturtevant. His lyrics and 
Brand have been translated by F. E. 
Garrett. Indridi Einarsson’s _five-act 
drama Sword and Crozier has been 
added to the list of the “Poet Lore” 
plays by Lee M. Hollander. Norse 
Fairy Tales have been rendered and 
edited by Geo. N. Dasent (Lippin- 
cotts). Recent Scandinavian books 
are discussed by A. Kildal in the Na- 
tion of April 3. 

In the field of Old Norse W. A. 
Craigie has prepared a volume of Ice- 
landic Sagas for the “Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature” 
(Putnams). A. LeRoy Andrews has 
continued his studies in the Old 
Norse Sagas in Modern Philology for 
April. K. A. Mortensen’s Handbook 
of Norse Mythology has been trans- 
lated from the Danish by A. C. 
Crowell. Prof. Geo. T. Flom has con- 
tributed ‘“Semiasological Notes on 
Old Seandinavian Flfk” in the Jour- 
nal of English and German Philology 
(XII, 78-92). J. A. Holvik has pub- 
lished a Second Book of Norse Lit- 
erary Selections. 

Danish.—In this field we greet’ with 
great satisfaction the revival of the 
plays of Ludwig Holberg, the famous 
Danish dramatist of the early eight- 
eenth century, who influenced among 
others the youthful Lessing. Three 
ot his comedies have been translated 
by H. W. L. Hime under the titles, 
Henry and Pernille, Captain Bom- 
bastis Thunderton, and Scatterbrain. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE 


BENJAMIN P. BoURLAND 


The scientific activity of American 
scholars in the Romance languages 
has of late years been devoted prin- 
eipally to French and Spanish. In- 
vestigation in these fields has con- 
tinued keen in 1913, while it may be 
put down as the capital event of the 
year, that Italian has received in 
large measure the attention it de- 
serves. Aside from a number of 
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smaller pieces of research, we note the 
publication in the field of Italian 
literature of three important books: 
Professor McKenzie’s Concordance to 
Petrarch; Professors Rand and Wil- 
kins’ Concordance to the Latin Works 
of Dante, and the volume of the Para- 
diso, which completes Professor 
Grandgent’s edition of the Divina 
Commedia. In French, the study of 
the medieval epos has flourished as 
usual, and Professor Borgerhoff, in 
another line, has made an important 
contribution to the history of the re- 
lations of English and French litera- 
ture in the eighteenth century. In 
Spanish, Miss Bushee’s discerning and 
reprinting of the Sucesos of Mateo 
Alemdn is a telling contribution to 
the history of prose fiction. Dr. Ba- 
con’s study of Juan Pérez de Mon- 
talvan and Professor Lancaster’s book 
on Pierre du Ryer both claim the 
attention of students of the theatre, 
as will Miss Smith’s work on the 
commedia dell’ arte. 

In the world field there is no great 
change to set down. The most im- 
portant publication is the rapid ap- 
pearance of Professor Meyer-Liibke’s 
Romanisches Etymologisches Worter- 
buch, whereof the half already issued 
proves that when it is done, it will 
supersede all predecessors. 

Necrology—Gustav Koerting died 
at Kiel on Feb. 3 at the age of 67. 
He was one of the most widely 
known of Romance scholars and had 
devoted most of his energy to the en- 
cyclopedia of his subject. He edited 
the Franzésische Studien, founded, 
with the late Professor Koschwitz, 
the Zeitschrift fiir  Franzdsische 
Sprache und Literatur; published a 
Handbuch der romanischen Philolo- 
gie; and was best known for his 
Lateinisch-Romanisches Worterbuch, 
which though open to severe criti-— 
cism, and always severely criticized, 
has been for twenty years an indis- 
pensable companion to every Romance 
philologist. Carl Wahlund, honorary 
professor in the University of Upsala, 
died on April 23 at the same age. 
He was the author of many studies, 
mostly in French Literature, and the 
collector ot a fine library, which be 
fore nis death he gave to the Univer- 
sity of Upsala. Among his works are 
editions with Hugo von Feilitzen, of © 
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the Pnfances Vivien; and of the 
French prose version of the Voyage 
of St. Brendan. 

Arturo Graf, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Turin, died in the last week 
of April. He was born in Athens in 
1848, and was one of the most widely 
known scholars of the world in the 
folklore of the Middle Ages. His best 
known works are Miti, Leggende e 
Superstizioni del Medio Evo; Attra- 
verso il Cinquecento. Count Angelo 
de Gubernatis died in Rome on Feb. 
26. He was born at Turin in 
1840, was professor, first, in Florence 
at the Istituto di Studi Superiori, 
since 1891 in the University of Rome. 
Among his very numerous works we 
note the Storia Universale della Let- 
teratura, and a series of volumes on 
mythology. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


C. G. CHILD 


The following summary of Ameri- 
can activity in the study of English 
can in the space available merely 
indicate the general trend of schol- 
arly activity during the year without 
attempting to include numerous texts, 
reviews and minor articles even 
though often of great technical value. 

4 volume of papers contributed by 
colleagues and pupils of George Ly- 
man Kittredge was issued (Ginn) in 
commemoration of his completion of 
25 years of service in Harvard Univer- 
sity. A review of its contents, cover- 
ing a wide range of subjects, is not 
possible here, but it is pleasant to 
record this just tribute to a great 
teacher, a master in many fields as 
well as his own, an inspiration to all 
who seek his aid, both in the scien- 
tific study, and in the appreciation, of 
literature. 

Other works of general reference are 
Schelling’s English Lyrie (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co.), Brander Matthew’s A 
Study of the Drama (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co.), and Bryton’s London in 
English Literature (University of 
Chicago). 

Philology—Curme has continued 
his fruitful investigations in the field 
of syntax (Journal Dng. and Germ. 
Phil., Mod. Lang. Notes, Publ. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc., Eng. Stud.), and is 
awakening profitable discussion in 
Germany. The exhaustive monograph 
of Callaway (Carnegie Institution) 
on The Infinitive 
promises to rank as a monument of 
American scholarship. Other articles. 
always few, in this field are Kenyon’s 
“An Idiomatic Order of Words” 
(Mod. Lang. Notes) and Krapp’s sug 
gestive “Standards of Speech and 
their Values” (Mod. Phil.). 

Old English Period (449-1150.— 
Among more notable contributions 
may be instanced Bright and Ram- 
say’s Notes on the “Introduction” to 
the WS. Psalms (Clarendon Press), 
Klaeber’s welcome edition of texts re- 
lating to the “Fall of Man” (Heidel- 
berg), his papers on Beowulf (Ang- 
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lia), Belden’s article on the same 
poem (Mod. Lang. Notes), Cook’s dis- 
j cussion of the dates of the Ruthwell 
__ and Bewcastle crosses (Yale Press), 
| Williams’ monograph on Gnomic 
Poetry (Columbia Press), Tupper’s 
, striking article on Deor, and on the 
1 British Museum transcript of. the 
Exeter Book (both in Anglia) ,, vari- 
ta ous notes on old English poems by 
Tupper and Klaeber (Jour. Eng. and 
Germ. Phil.), and Miss Fisk’s paper 
‘ on “Animals in Early English Eccle- 
] siastical Literature” (Publ. Mod. 
1 Lang. Assoc.), which links this period 
ed with the next. 
Middle English Period (1150-1500). 
_ . —Booker’s Middle English Bibli- 
ography (Heidelberg), though un- 
_._ avoidably incomplete, will be of ma. 
terial assistance. Helpful origina] 
investigations are Miss Sandison’s 
Chansons @ Aventure in Middle Eng- 
lish (Bryn Mawr Monographs), Cross 
on the “Chastity-Testing Horn and 
Mantle” (Mod. Phil.), Miss Ham- 
mond’s article on the Prologue to 
Lydgate’s Story of Thebes (Anglia). 
and Root’s discussion of the methods 
of medieval publication (Publ. Mod. 
_. Lang. Assoc.). Miss Rickert’s paper 
ts on John Bret (Mod. Phil.) revives 
___ the discussion of the multiple author- 
ship of Piers Plowman. Emerson’s 
review (Mod. Lang. Notes) of Bate- 
son's edition of Patience is of posi 
tive constructive value. Sommer con- 
tinues his -ublication of the Vulgate 
Version of the Arthurian Romances 
(Carnegie Institute). Cady writes 
on the “Wakefield Group in the 
Towneley Cycle” (Jour. Eng. and 
Germ. Phil.). 

Continued devotion to the study of 
Chaucer, in the success of which for 
many years America may take pride. 
is attested by the articles of Karpink- 
si (Mod. Lang. Notes), Hulbert 
Mod. Phil.), Shannon (Publ. Mod. 
Emerson (Romanic Review, Mod. 
Phil.), Tatlock (Anglia, Jour. Eng. 
and Germ. Phil.), S. Moore (Anglia, 
Mod. Phil.), Shannon (Publ. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc.), and the monographs 

_of Hulbert (University of Chicago) 
and Fansler (Columbia Press), while 
Tupper’s article in the Nation an- 


Canterbury Tales. 


Modern English (1500-date).—In 
the early 16th century may be noted 
Lois Borland’s essay on Montgomery 
(Mod. Phil.). Less work seems to 
have been done in the Elizabethan 
field than usual. Spenser is the sub- 
ject of articles by Baskervil (Pub. 
Mod. Lang. Assoc.), Reed Smith 
(Mod. Lang. Notes), Graham (ibid.), 
Padelford (Mod. Phil.) and of a 
monograph by Higginson (Columbia). 
Cunliffe has published his important 
edition of Harly English Classica: 
Tragedies (Clarendon), and Boyer e 
most interesting volume on The Vil- 
lain as Hero in the Elizabethan 
Drama (Routledge). Articles upon 
Shakespeare include H. 8S. V. Jones 
(Mod. Lang. Notes), Adams (ibid.), 
Northup (Jour. Eng. and Germ. 
Phil.), Stoll (Mod. Phil.), Darzan 
(Mod. Phil.), Newcomer (Mod. 
Phil.), Gray (Jour. Eng. and Germ. 
Phil.), Moriarty, (Mod. Phil.), and 
Tupper (Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc.), as 
well as several on the sonnets. Jon- 
son is the subject of a monograph by 
Judson (Yale Studies) and an inter 
esting note by McDaniel (Mod. Lang. 
Notes). Other monographs and ar- 
ticles are: on Heywood by Miss Bates 
(Jour. Eng. and Germ. Phil.) and 
Graves (Mod. Phil.) ; Richard Brome, 
by Andrews (Yale Studies) ; Decker 
and Ford by Pierce (Anglia); The 


Arraignment of Paris by Graves 
(Mod. Lang. Notes); “The Broken 
Heart” by Baskervil (ibid.); “The 


Late Lancashire Witches” by Andrews 
(ibid.). An unusual number of ar- 
ticles have appeared on Milton, by 
Friedland, Gilbert, Lockwood, Nichol- 
son and Hart (all in Mod. Lang. 
Notes) and by Thompson (Publ. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc.). Other notable contri- 
butions on the literature of the 17th 
and subsequent centuries are those of 
Miss Hughes on Vaughan (Mod. 
Lang. Notes); Scheurer, “The Town 
Shifts,” 1671 (Anglia) ; Heinzelmann 
and Griffith on Pope (Mod. Phil.) ; 
Croissant on Cibber (Kansas Human- 
istic Studies); Tieje on “Realism in 
Pre-Richardsonian Fiction” (Publ. 
Mod. Lang. Assoc.) ; Trent on Defoe 
(Cambridge History); two articles 
by Welles on Fielding (Publ. Mod 


_ nounces an epoch-making discovery in| Lang. Assoc., M. L. N.); Morton on 
relation to Chaucer’s design in the| the “Spenserian Stanza in the 18th 


Century” (Mod. Phil.); Chew on 
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Byron and Croly (Mod. Lang. Notes) ; 
Fuess’s monograph on “Byron as 
Satirist” (Columbia Press); Phelps 
on “Browning in Germany” (Mod. 
Lang. Notes). Interesting examples 
of the oral tradition of old ballads in 
America are given by Belden (Jour. 
of Am. Folk-Lore), by Woods (Mod. 
Lang. Notes) and by Carrie A. Har- 
per (ibid.). An important contribu- 
tion to the history of contemporary 
literature is Cornelius Weygandt’s 
Trish Plays and Playwrights (Hough 
ton, Mifflin Co.). 


Necrology.—William Hande Browne 
died Dec. 13, 1912, in his 84th year. 
A devoted student of English litera- 
ture in general, a specialist in Early 
Seottish literature, his modesty pre- 
vented adequate recognition of his 
wide and accurate knowledge. He 
will be gratefully remembered by his 
students, many of whom, owing to 
the gentleness and quietness of his 
method of instruction, often not till 
long after learned to realize how 
much they owed to his teaching and 
example. 


ANCIENT LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY 


ANCIENT LITERATURE 
(Additions from Papyri) 
CuirFrorp H. Moore 


The most important collection of 
literary and theological papyri to be 
noticed this year is that contained in 
the first volume of the publications 
of the Societa Italiana per la ricerca 
dei Papiri greci e latini in Egitto, 
edited by Professor Girolamo Vitelli 
under the title Papiri Greci e Latini 
(Firenze, 1912), which appeared too 
late for review in the YEAR Book for 
1912. Of the 112 numbers, 31 are 
theological or literary. The most of 
these call for no particular notice, 
and none is of such great interest as 
a number which have been published 
in recent years. 

Theological Fragments. — Of the 
biblical fragments, Number 2, a piece 
of a parchment codex of the fourth 
century containing Luke xxii, 45-47, 
50-53, is of importance to scholars 
as it omits verse 51, thus possibly 
lending some support to the sus- 
picions of Weiss that the original 
text of Luke has been expanded at 
this point. Number 6, fragments of 
the Protevangelium of James, is not 
especially valuable so far as the text 
is concerned, save that the passages 
here given tend to favor the view 
that the work is a unit, but the date 
of the fragments, the fourth century. 
disproves the claims of certain 
scholars who have held that the work 
originated in the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury. Valuable also are the two 
scanty fragments, Number 7, of the 
Apocalypse of Elias, which has been 
hitherto known in the Coptic versions. 


Another fragment, Number 65, of the 


sixth century, seems to contain scholia 
to a medley of biblical texts, the re- 
lation between which is obscure. A 
portion of a roll, Numbers 26 and 27, 
makes welcome additions to the scanty 
hagiographie papyri. On the recto 
is a part of the legend of Saint Paph- 
nutius and the verso gives us a sim- 
ilar part of the story of Saint Chris- 
tina. The latter belongs to a Greek 
version older than any hitherto 
known to us, apparently to that from 
which the Latin version was made. 

Greek Classical Texts.—Most of the 
literary fragments contain parts of ex- 
tant works and add little to our 
knowledge. New are two fragments 
of comedies, Numbers 99 and 100, but 
the lines cannot be satisfactorily re- 
stored or assigned. A leaf of the 
third century, Number 17, contains 
six sepulchral epigrams celebrating 
the virtues of an unknown Euprepius 
to whom his daughter erected a mon- 
ument. The verses have slight liter- 
ary merit; many phrases can be par- 
alleled from Kaibel’s collection. They 
have many corrections and alternate 
versions between the lines in. the 
original hand. Two fragments, Num- 
bers 19 and 85, give us glimpses of 
ancient schools, for they belonged to 
pupils’ note books. The first con- 
tains elementary notices relating to 
the Trojan War, while the second 
gives a, detailed description of a 
chreia. 

Latin Classical Texts——Papyri con- 
taining Latin works are rare, but 
this volume brings us three bits, 
Numbers 20, 21 and 110, from Cicero, 
In Verr., act. 1,1, Vergil, Aen., iv, 66- 
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68, 99-102, and Sallust, Bell. Cat., 
10-11. The lines from Cicero tend 
to confirm the text in two places 
against the charge of interpolation 
which the learned have brought, but 
otherwise have no value. The frag- 
ments of Vergil and of Sallust show 
that they were prepared for Greeks 
learning Latin, for the latter has 
marks of quantity and a number of 
interlinear Greek glosses, one of which 
is incorrect apparently; the former 
also has the long quantity marked 
several times as well as accents in- 
dicating the prose, not the verse, ac- 
eent. These remind one of Ozyr. 
Pap. 1099 and Pap. Rylands 61, 
which were noticed in the YEAR Book 
for 1911 (p. 776). 

Mention should be made of th 
handy volume published by Dr. A. S 
Hunt in the “Oxford Classical Texts” 
under the title Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta Papyracea nuper reperta. 
It contains the Indagatores, Bury- 
pylus and Achaeorum Conventus of 
Sophocles, the Hypsipyle, Cretes, and 
Melanippe Vincta of Euripides, and 
certain anonymous satyric fragments. 
Finally it should be noted that Alfred 
Kérte has begun a review in the 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung (V, pp. 
531 ff.) of all the literary texts pub- 
lished during the past six years. 


GREEK LITERATURE 
WILLIAM ARTHUR HEIDEL 


The American Journal of Philology, 
the American Journal of Archeology, 
Classical Philology, and the other pe- 
riodicals mentioned in the YEAR Book 
for 1910 (p. 162), continue the pub- 
lication of excellent articles on a 
wide variety of subjects. Especially 
to be noted of the output of 1913 are: 
Professor Bolling’s “Contributions to 
the Study of Homeric Metre,” part 
II, in the American Journal of Phi- 
lology; the continuation of Buckler 
and Robinson’s “Inscriptions from 
Sardes,” Il and III. Professor Robin- 
son’s “Inscriptions from the Cyrenai- 
ea,’ and W. B. Dinsmoor’s “Attic 
Building Accounts,” I-III, in the 
American Journal of Archeology; 
Professor Buck’s “Interstate Use of 
the Greek Dialects,” Professor Scott’s 
“Paris and Hector in Tradition and 
in Homer” and “The Assumed Dura- 


tion of the War of the Iliad,’ and 
Professor Flickinger’s “Tragedy and 
the Satyric Drama,” in Classical 
Philology; Professor Adams’s “Are 
the Political Speeches of Demosthenes 
to be Regarded as Political Pam- 
phlets?” Professor Baker’s “Some of 
the Less Known MSS. of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia,” and Professor Hewitt’s 
“On the Development of the Thank- 
offering among the Greeks,” in the 
Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association. 

Of books intended for the literary 
public the year has not been prolific. 
Perhaps Professor Harmon’s excellent 
edition of Lucian in the “Loeb Classi- 
cal Library” deserves especial men- 
tion as one of the best fruits of this 
great undertaking. Prof. Milton W. 
Humphreys has rendered in his ad- 
mirable edition of Demosthenes On 
the Crown a labor of love which bears 
eloquent witness to the vitality of 
classical studies. In “An Athenian 
Critic of Life’ (Yale Review, April, 
1913) Professor Goodell presents a 
sympathetic study of Sophocles. The 
writer published in the Proceedings 
of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences (May, 1913) a series of 
studies entitled On Certain Fragments 
of the Pre-Socratics: Critical Notes 
and Elucidations. American scholars 
have in recent years published some 
of their best work in foreign periodi- 
eals; thus, Prof. H. W. Prescott’s 
“PBAPOON” (Theocritus, id., I, 139, 
140) appeared in the Olassical Quar- 
terly (July, 1913). Among archeo- 
logical publications may be men- 
tioned Dr. G. W. Elderkin’s Problems 
in Periclean Building and Edith H. 
Hall’s Excavations in Eastern Crete; 
Sphoungaras, 

The year has brought forth few 
doctoral dissertations on Greek sub- 
jects: among them we may note Lilly 
Ross Taylor’s The Cults of Ostia and 
Mary Hamilton Swindler’s Cretan 
Elements in the Cults and Ritual of 
Apollo (both of Bryn Mawr), Dr. 
Donald B. Durham’s The Vocabulary 
of Menander Considered in its Rela- 
tion to the Kown (Princeton), and 
Dr. George M. Calhoun’s Athenian 
Clubs in Politics and _ Litigation 
(Chicago). The last-mentioned is an 
exceptionally full and valuable study 
of an interesting phase of ancient life. 
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As usual, much good work is done 
in the reviewing of the most notable 
books. Such reviews appear not only 
in the classical periodicals, but also 
in those of a more general character, 
such as the Nation, and in journals 
devoted to related special subjects, 
such as the Philosophical Review. 
Among the classical periodicals the 
American Journal of Philology pub- 
lishes the fullest and most detailed 
reviews. The Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philological 
Association publish annually a fairly 
complete bibliography of the mem- 


bers of the Association for the pre- | 


ceding year. 

Greek 
receive added impetus from the honor 
conferred upon one of their most bril- 
liant exponents in the appointment of 
Prof. Paul Shorey to the Roosevelt 
Professorship at the University of 
Berlin for the year 1913-14. While 
the selection was doubtless directly a 
personal tribute, indirectly it testi- 
fies to the breadth of classical culture 
in that the appointee is required to 
lecture on subjects relating to Ameri- 
ean life and institutions. 


LATIN LITERATURE 
CHARLES KNAPP 


Owing to the conditions of publica- 
tion in the United States, American 
work in Latin literature and kindred 
fields consists largely of articles in 
periodicals,» and in the volumes of 
studies in classical philology brought 
out under the egis of learned socie- 
ties or various universities. In 1913, 
however, appeared a notable book, an 
edition of Tibullus, with elaborate in- 
troduction and notes, by K, F. Smith. 
This, the first thoroughgoing and 
complete edition of Tibullus published 
in America, is likely long to remain 
the definitive edition of that author. 
Roads from Rome, by Anne C. E. Al- 
linson, is an interesting group of es- 
says on Catullus, Propertius, Horace, 
Ovid and his wife, ete. 

Contributions to the study of va- 


i Periodicals are cited in this article 
under the following abbreviations: AJP., 
American Journal of Philology; CuJ., 
Classical Journal; CP., Classical Philol- 
ogy; CW., Classical Weekly ; HS., Har- 
vard Studies; TAPA., Transactions of 
the American Philological Association. 


studies in America should | 


rious authors have been made in the 
following articles: “Catullus Carmen 
2,” by E. W. Fay (OP., VII, 301- 


.309), a defense of the substantial in- 


tegrity of this poem as it stands; 
“Cicero the Stylist: An Apprecia- 
tion,” by G. Showerman (CJ., VIII, 
180-192) ; “Was Cicero Successful in 


the Art Rhetorical?” by J. E. Gran- 


rud (CJ., VIII, 234-243) ; “The Feren- 
tinum of Horace,” by W. B. Me- 
Daniel (TAPA., XLIII, 67-72), which 
identifies the Ferentinum of Horace, 
Epistles 1, 17, 6-8, with a hamlet of 
that name near the Aqua Ferentina 
and Lucus Ferentinae, in the Alban 
region, where the cities of the Latin 
League used to hold their general as- 


semblies; “Lucilius on EI and I,” by: 


R. G. Kent (AJP., XXXIV, 315-321), 
a continuation of a discussion by the 
same author and E. W. Fay of va- 
rious passages in Lucilius, and so of 
value to the student of Latin litera- 
ture; “The Creation Story in Ovid 
Metamorphoses,” by F, E. Robbins 
(CP., VIII, 401-414), an argument 
that Ovid’s source is to be found, not 
in any specific author, Greek or 
Roman, but in the general teaching 
of the Stoics, familiar to every edu- 
cated Roman in Ovid’s time; “The 
Amphitruo of Plautus,” by H. W. 
Prescott (CP., VIII, 14-22), an argu- 
ment that there is in this play a 
change of scene, from the space be- 
fore the house of Amphitruo to the 
harbor; if so, the play has another 
claim to distinction as a play unique, 


‘since changes of scene are very rare 


in extant Greek and Roman tragedy 
and comedy both, outside of Aris- 
tophanes; “The Composition of the 
Rudens of Plautus,” by Cornelia C. 
Coulter (CP., VIII, 57-64), who sees 
evidence of contaminatio, or the com- 
bination of materials got from two 
(Greek) plays, which, in this case, 
were laid in different places; ‘“Sue- 
tonius and his Biographies,” by J. ©. 
Rolfe (Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, LII, 206-225) ; 
“A Manuscript of Jerome’s De Viris 
Illustribus belonging to the General 
Theological Seminary,” by W. H. P. 
Hatch (HS., XXIII, 47-70); “The 
Dialogue of Tacitus,” by W. Peter- 
son -(AJP., XXXIV, 1-14), dealing 
with the manuscript history of the 
work, which called forth a reply from 
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A. Gudeman (ibid., 243-246); “The 
Tragedy of Dido,” by H. H. Yeames 
(CJ., VIII, 139- 150, 193-202). Two 
papers on Horace, “Horace’s View of 
the Relations between Satire and 
Comedy,” by H. R. Fairclough (AJP., 
XXXTV, 183-193), and “Horace, Hpis- 
tles, II, i, 139 ff. and Livy, VI, 2 
by °C. Knapp (TAPA., XLIII, 125- 
142), are part also of ‘the discussion 
of the Roman tradition that there 
was in early times a form of the 
Roman drama called Satura; to the 
same discussion belongs “Satura and 
Satire,” by B. L. Ullman (OP., VIII, 
172- 194), which proposes an excellent 
explanation of the puzzling word 
satura and discusses the use of that 
word in Latin writers, 

Two papers dealt with prose 
rhythm: “Preferred and Avoided 
Combinations of the Enclitie Que in 
Cicero,” by F. W. Shipley (OP., VIII, 
23-47) and “De Clausulis a Flavio 
Vopisco Adhibitis,” by Susan H. Bal- 
lou, published abroad. 

The tendency, strong in recent years, 
to trace the influence of the classics 
on later literatures, is seen in The 
Classical Origin and Tradition of Lit- 
erary Conceits, by M. B. Ogle (AJP., 
34, 125-152), and Classical Traditions 
in Early German and Romance Liter- 
ature, by the same author (Mod. 
Lang. Notes, December, 1912). Here, 
too, mention may be made of Further 
Notes on Sicilian Translations of the 
Twelfth Century (translations from 
the Greek into Latin), by C. Haskins 
(H8., 23, 155-160). 

Recently much work has been done 
in translating classical authors into 
English. Of foremost interest here is 
the “Loeb Classical Library” (of 
translations), to which many Ameri- 
ean scholars are under pledge to con- 
tribute, though none has in fact done 
so as yet, in Latin. A book entitled 
Cato and Varro: The Treatises on 
Roman Farm Management done into 
Bnglish, with Notes of Modern In- 
stances, by a Virginia Farmer, is of 
interest, because Cato had not been 


done into English, but unfortunately |’ 


the author’s enthusiasm is not 
matched by sound understanding of 
the Latin originals. 

- This article may well close with a 
notice of papers and books in fields 
more or less directly ancillary to the 


study of Latin literature. Webster’s 
Ancient History, with a companion 
volume, Readings in Ancient History, 
has been well received. In “A Roman 
Astrologer as a Historical Source: 
Julius Firmicus Maternus” (CP., 
VIII, 415-435), Lynn Thorndike seeks 
to show that in Firmicus’s work we 
have a clear and faithful picture of 
society in his time. We may note 
also “On the Legality of the Con- 
demnation and Trial of the Catilina- 
rian Conspirators,” by G. W. Bots- 
ford (OW., VI, 130-132), and “The 
Prosecution of Cataline’s Associates,” 
by R. W. Husband (OJ., ii, 4-26). 

In lexicography we may note Index 
Verborum Catullianus, M. N. Wet- 
more, which well continues the same 
author’s masterly Index Verborum 


Vergilianus (1911); for reviews of 
theses books, by G. Lodge and C. 
Knapp, see OW., VI, 101-103, 109- 
111, 124. 


In Latin grammar, of papers con- 
tributory to an understanding of 
Latin authors mention should be 
made of Case Usage in Livy, by R. B. 
Steele, published in Germany; “The 
Participial Usage in Cicero’s Epis- 
tles,’ R. B. Steele (AJP., XXXIV, 


172-182); The Future Periphrastic 
in Latin (id., OP., VIII, 457-476) ; 
“Neve and Neque with Imperative 


and Subjunctive,’” by E. B. Lease 
(AJP., XXXIV, 255-275). Important » 
is “The Development of Copulative 
Verbs in the Indo-European Lan- 
guages” (TAPA., XLIII, 173-200), 
which deals with substitutes for the 
copula swm and its equivalents in va- 
rious languages, including Latin. 


INDO-EUROPEAN PHILOLOGY 
(Haclusive of the Germanic Languages) 
Ronanp G. KENT 


General... H. Sturtevant gives a 
valuable review of “Recent Literature 
in Comparative Philology” (OCW.,* VI, 
116-9). Under the title “Ueber gram- 
matische Perseverationserscheinung- 


1 Periodicals are cited under the fol- 


lowing abbreviations: AJP., American 
Journal of Philology; OJ., Classical 
Journal; CP., Classical Philology ; : OW 


Classical. Weekl tige: Indogermanische 
Forschungen ; 40 Journal of the 
American Oriental piers TAPA. and 
PAPA., Transactions and Proceedings of 


the American Philological Association. 
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en,’ H. Oertel deals with modifica- 
tions of words in assimilation to pre- 
ceding words (JF., XXXI, 49-66). C. 
L. Meader (TAPA., XLITI, 173-200) 
shows that verbs meaning stand, sit, 
lie, remain, go, grow, appear, find, 
ete., have in various Indo-European 
languages developed into mere copu- 
las, but mostly where there is a mid- 
dle or reflexive meaning. W. G. Hale 
proposes changes in “The Classifica- 
tion of Sentences and Clauses” 
(PAPA., XLII, xxix-xxxii; and A. 
W. MeWhorter discusses the “Mood 
of the Question’ and the “Mood of 
the Answer” (ibid., xlili-xlix). 

Indo-Iranian.—In the “Columbia 
University Indo-Iranian Series,” edit- 
ed by A. V. W. Jackson, Vol. VIII 
has appeared: Vdsavadatté, a San- 
skrit Romance by Subandhu, trans- 
lated, with an introduction and notes, 
by Louis H. Gray. 

L. C. Barrett has issued “The Kash- 
mirian Atharva Veda. Book III” 
(JAOS., XXXII, 343-90), in style 
similar to his publication of the first 
two books in the same periodical. M. 
Bloomfield (JF., XX XI, 156-77) shows 
that in the oldest Sanskrit the finite 
verb may vary in position in the 
clause without the slightest change of 
meaning. <A theory on the difficult 
question of the relations of Vedic, 
Sanskrit and Prakrit is set forth by 
W. Petersen in JAOS. (XXXII, 414- 
28); a partial reply to his views is 
given by T. Michelson (ibid., XX XIII, 
145-9). 

Other articles are M. Bloomfield, 
“The Sikh Religion,” in Studies in the 
History of Religions (169-86), pre- 
sented to C. H. Toy (New York, 
1912); E. W. Hopkins, “Sacred 
Rivers of India,’ in the same volume 
(213-29) ; F: Edgerton, “Pancadivyah- 
ivasa, or Choosing a King by Divine 
Will” (JAOS., XXXIITI, 158-66); R. 
G. Kent, “Classical Parallels to a 
Sanskrit Proverb” (ibid.,'214-6); W. 
H. Schoff, “Proposed Identification of 
Two South Indian Place-names in the 
Periplus” (Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc., 
January, 1913, 130-3), and “Tamil 
Political Divisions in the First Two 
Centuries of the Christian Era” 
(JAOS., XXXIII, 209-13). 

H. C. Tolman (Amer. Jour. o 
Archeology, XVII, 85-6 and PAPA., 


XLIII, liv-lvii), discusses the ethno-| VIII, 436-44) 


f | struction 
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logical types and the dress of the 
figures on the grave relief of King 
Darius, and shows that the long flow- 
ing robe is Persian, and the tightly 
fitting coat and trousers are Median, 
reversing the usual belief on the 
point. 

Greek and Latin: Linguistics and 
Syntax.—C. D. Buck (CP., VIII, 133- 
59) shows that in treaties and other 
documents of interest to more than 
one community in ancient Greece 
much mixture of dialects occurred. 
The usages of ob and wf are discussed 
by T. D. Goodell and by B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve (AJP., XXXIII, 436-49), and 
instances of 8ray with causal mean- 
ing without temporal significance are 
adduced by A. C. Pearson (ibid., 426- 
35). 

C. L. Durham’s “Formal Latin and 
Informal Latin” (CW., VI, 97-101) 
and G. D. Kelloge’s “Characterization 
of Gallic Latin” (ibid., 90-4) are use- 
ful summaries on those subjects. F. 
F. Abbott’s “Note on the Latin Ac- 
cent” (OP., VIII, 92-3) argues that 
the accent of the masses was a stress 
accent, imitating that of Greek. Some 
problems of “Hidden Quantities” are 
dealt with by C. D. Buck (Class. Re- 
view, XXVII, 122-6); a reply to this 
is to be found on pp. 160-2 of the 
same volume. E. H. Sturtevant 
(TAPA., XLIII, 57-66) shows that 
the wi in cui and huic was a diphthong 
of which the u was the vowel element. 

W. G. Hale (IF., XXXI, 272-5) 
argues that as the perfect tense de- 
notes completion, the perfect subjune- 
tive in prohibitions in Latin came to 
indicate thoroughness or finality. R. 
B. Steele (AJP., XXXIV, 172-82) 
studies the uses of the participles in 
Cicero’s Epistles and compares them 
with similar usages in Livy; he pre- 
sents also (OP., VIII, 457-76) a study 
of “The Future Periphrastic in Latin,” 
down to Suetonius. E. B. Lease 
(AJP., XXXIV, 255-75) gives the 
first instalment of the history of 
“Neve and Neque with the Imperative 
and Subjunctive,’ down to Apuleius. 
R. C. Flickinger (ibid., 276-99) gives 
a detailed history of “The Accusative 
of Exclamation in Epistolary Latin,” 
continuing his study of the same con- 
in Plautus and Terence 
(ibid., XXIX). C. C. Mierow (OP., 
discusses ‘“Advyerbial 
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Usage in Eugippius.” R. G. Kent 
(TAPA., XLIII, 35-56) discusses the 


results upon the vowels of the Ro- 
man dislike for writing the same let- 


ter twice in succession, and the lin- 
istic inferences to be drawn there- 


“from; replies (AJP., XXXIV, 315-21) | 


to Fay’s article on the orthographic 


rules of Lucilius (ibid., XXXIII, 311- | 


6); treats certain phenomena of 
“Purpose Clauses” (OJ., IX, 35-6) ; 
and attempts to complete the inter- 
pretation of the inscription on “The 


_Oscan Slingshot of Saepinum” (JF., 


XXXII, 196-202). 

Word Formation and Etymology.— 
E. W. Fay has an elaborate study on 
“Derivatives of the Root Stha in Com- 
position” (AJP., XXXIII, 377-400, 
and XXXIV, 15-42); in the Bulletin 
of the University of Texas for Jan. 15, 
1913, he has a detailed exposition to 
prove that “Indo-European. Verbal 
Flexion was Analytical.” E. H. Stur- 


tevant concludes his “Studies in Greek | 


Noun Formation: Labial Termina- 
tions” (OP., VIII, 65-87, 334-48). S. 
G. Oliphant (JAOS., XXXII, 393- 
413) argues that Sanskrit dhén@ means 
“voice” or “song.” E. W. Hopkins, 
in “Sanskrit Kabdiras or Kubdiras 
and Greek Kabeiros” (ibid., XXXIII, 
55-70), shows the original identity of 
the two seemingly different divinities. 

E. W. Fay proposes an etymology 
for Vedic susifvi-s (ibid., XXXII, 
391-2); shows (OJ., VIII, 253-6) 
that Latin comes it is used almost in 
the meaning “goes with,” though this 
is not recognized even by the great 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae now ap- 
pearing; shows (Olass. Quarterly, 
VII, 202-7) that the study of the 
etymology of words will often throw 
light on the syntactical constructions 
used with them; and presents a study 
of English “chews,” “chooses” and 
their etymological cognates (Jour. of 
Eng. and Germ. Philology, XII, 425- 
33). Latin pontifen is etymologized 
by J. M. Burnam (Berliner philolo- 
gische Wochenschrift, XXXIII, 254- 
5) as “maker of purity,” and by R. G. 
Kent (OP., VIII, 317-26) as “maker 
of the paths” between this world and 
the world of the gods and the dead. 
B. L. Ullman (ibid., 172-94) dis- 
cusses the etymology and meaning of 
satura. EH. H. Sturtevant (CW., VII, 
29-30) reviews interestingly several 


new etymologies of recent date. L. 
Van Hook (PAPA., XLIII, lix-Ix) 
shows that the Greek rhetorical term 
Wuxpérns means “fustian” rather than 
“frigidity.” (B. W.,Mitchell (CW., 
VI, 202-6) gives a popular account 
of the meaning of the names of the 
squirrel in many, languages, under 
the title “In-the Shadow of his Tail.” 


SEMITIC PHILOLOGY AND 
LITERATURE 
Morris JASTROW 

Syriac Book of Medicine.—A work 


_ of first-class importance is E. A. Wal- 


lis Budge’s edition of T'he Syriac Book 
of Medicine (Oxford Univ. Press) 
based on a manuscript in the posses- 
sion of a native of Mosul. While the 
manuscript itself is not so very old, it 
represents a compilation made on the 
basis of older works and thus embodies 
the traditional medicine of Syria. 
While the general point of view is 
that of Greek medicine, which made 
its way everywhere in the ancient 
world, the author, or rather authors, 
of this compilation have added to 
their work all the traditional lore 
and folklore of medicine, including 
astrology and divination as a means 
of determining the outcome of dis- 
ease. Added to the work is a long 
list of what the compiler calls “the 
medicines of the country,” which are 
the old popular remedies that un- 
doubtedly go back to very early days. 
The publication thus forms a connect- 
ing link joining the later medicine of 
Syria with the early traditions that 
may be traced back to the medicine 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Aramaic Incantation Texts.—The 
medicine of the ancient Orient (and 
for that matter, of the modern Orient) 
was never entirely divorced from in- 
cantations and it is therefore a nat- 
ural step to pass from Budge’s im- 
portant work to Prof. James A. 
Montgomery’s edition of the Aramaic 
Incantation Texts from Nippur, like- 
wise accompanied by translations. 
These texts are found on clay 
bowls discovered by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Expedition to 
Nippur, in the upper strata of the 
mound. The bowls, which are covered 
with drawings and inscriptions in ink, 
date approximately from the sixth 
century of our era. They were buried 
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with the dead who were supposed to 
be protected from evil demons by the 
formulae inscribed on the bowls. “The 
publication is interesting from two 
points of view: first, as illustrating 
the persistency of belief in the activ- 
ity of demons far down into the 
Christian era among both native Jews 
and Christians; and, secondly, from 
the point of view of language. In the 
latter respect Professor Montgomery’s 
work is of the very greatest im- 
portance. It affords an insight into 
the current dialect of Babylonia in 
the seventh century and since he has 
added in a glossary a complete list 
of all words occurring in similar 
texts published up to the present 
time, this volume, which is one of the 
publications of the Babylonian section 


of the Museum of the University of 


Pennsylvania, will take its place as a 
standard work on the subject. 
Cuneiform Texts.—Dr. A. T. Clay 
has added another volume to the long 
series of Cuneiform Texts that we 
owe to him. In his new publication, 
which forms Part II of the Baby- 
lonian records in the library of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Dr. Clay has given 


us 56 splendidly preserved commercial | 


and legal texts from the Seleucid era 
(3d century B. C.). Up to the pres- 
ent only a small number of texts 
from this very late period have been 
issued. One of the interesting fea- 
tures of Dr. Clay’s new publication is 
the occurrence of a large number of 
Greek names in the text, most of 
which the editor has succeeded in 
identifying. These names _ illustrate 
the active influx of Greeks into the 
Orient, and we thus see at close hand 
the interchange of Oriental and Occi- 
dental ideas brought about through 
the conquests of Alexander. Curiously 
enough the name of Alexander ap- 
pears in these records without the 
Greek ending os, giving us, therefore, 
the popular pronunciation of the fa- 
mous name. 

- A most valuable work, summing up 
the results of the expeditions con- 


ducted by the German expedition on) 


the site of Babylon during the last 
13 years, is Dr. Robert Koldewey’s 
Das Wiedererstehende Babylon (Leip- 
zig). The volume gives in a most 
readable form a complete survey, 
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made in the various parts of the 
mound and of their cultural and his- 
torical significance. 

Islam.—The appearance of a second 
edition of T. W. Arnold’s well-known 
book Preaching of Islam (New York) 
should be noticed. The work appears 
in a revised form which gives evidence 
of the activity of the author during 
the 16 years that have elapsed since 
the appearance of the first edition. 
The entire range of the spread of 
Islamism into Western Asia, into 
Europe, India, Africa and the Malay 
Archipelago as well as among the 
Tartars is most carefully covered. 

Ancient History of the Near East.— 
Another work of general interest is 
H. R. Hall’s Ancient History of the 
Near East (New York). Mr. Hall, 
while not claiming to be a specialist 
along the whole range of subjects cov- 
ered by him, has made himself thor- 
oughly familiar with a broad field, 
while his special knowledge of Egyp- 
tian and Babylonian history has en- 
abled him to treat such subjects as 
the older civilization of Greece, of 
the Hittites and the earlier history 
of Assyria and Palestine in a manner 
which: throws a great deal of light on 
the relationships of ancient civili- 
zations to one another. Mr. 
brings his history down to the Battle 
of Salamis, a date which only a few 
decades ago was very close to the 
beginnings of ancient history. The 
work is abundantly illustrated and 
its usefulness further enhanced by 


‘several chronological tables. 


Moses.—Lastly, in the field of Old 
Testament criticism, attention should 
be directed to the work by Prof. Hugo 
Gressmann on Moses und seine Zeit, 
an investigation thoroughly critical in 
character, but. which by. penetrating 
textual criticism into a 
historical insight into the sources for 
the period of Moses, reaches conclu- 
sions that are much more positive 
than those of his predecessors. Moses, 
despite the legendary accretions about 
his name, looms up as a genuine 
historical personage to whom, among 
other things, the Decalogue in its 
original form is ascribed by the au- 
thor of this latest study of the begin- 


nings of the national life of the 


systematically arranged, of the finds! Hebrews. 
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ANNA ToLMAN SMITH 


FUNCTIONS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Appropriations. — The functions of|eral grants of land and money by 


the Federal Government in respect to | Congress 


for educational purposes, 


education are limited to the control and the results of the endowments 
of the Military and Naval Academies,| have inspired efforts for a renewal 


and to the direction of the school sys- 
tems of newly acquired possessions 
and of schools for Indians and for 
the natives of Alaska. The appro- 
priations by’ Congress directly for 
educational purposes for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1913, amounted | 


in round numbers to $14,000,000. Of 
this sum, about $5,000,000 was ap- 
plied to the education of Indians, 
including the support of the Indian 
Office at Washington, and $4,371,700 
for agricultural education; of the lat- 
ter amount, $2,500,000 was the con- 
tinuing appropriation for the colleges 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
and $1,871,700 the appropriation for 
experiment stations. For the main- 
tenance of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, Congress con- 
tributed $2,447,575. or one-half the 
total expenditure for the schools, the 
other half falling upon the citizens of 
the district. 

The appropriations for Howard Uni- 
versity and the Columbia Institution 
for Deaf Mutes were respectively $92,- 
000 and $66,500. Although situated 
in the District of Columbia, both in- 
stitutions draw students from a much 


_ wider area. 


Bureau of Education.—For the cur- 
rent expenses of the Federal Bureau 
of Education the sum of $88,500 was 
allowed; for the schools for natives 
in Alaska $200,000, and for the rein- 
deer service $5,000, both of which 
services are administered by the 
Bureau. 

Federal Aid to Industrial Education. 
—Every year gives new proof of the 
wise forethought which prompted lib- 


of government bounty. That the 
present Administration “stands for 
industrial education and for Federal 
aid to it” was declared in a public 
address by Secretary Redfield of the 
Department of Commerce, but the 
hopes of favorable action by Con- 
gress on some one of the pending 
bills giving effect to this purpose have 
been disappointed. 
Activities Indirectly Educational.— 
The Federal Government also takes 
an active part in welfare activities 
which are indirectly educational. The 
first bulletin issued by the Children’s 
Bureau discussed the care of the new- 
born infant. It was widely circu- 
lated, translated into several tongues, 
and excited a remarkable interest 
among mothers in the poorer classes. 
The Department of Agriculture is rev- 
olutionizing farm industries by its 
demonstration work, and through the 
codperation of women’s clubs carries 
instruction as fo food tests and pres-. 
ervation to thousands of women in 
country homes. The Bureau of Plant 
Industry has 20 canning outfits at its 
command which are taken by demon- 
strators to country fairs, church soci- 
ables, women’s clubs, etc., for the pur- 
pose of teaching women the art of 
scientific canning. Not less than 75,- 
000 girls belong to canning clubs. 
The Public Health Service is one of 
the chief “health teaching” agencies 
in the world. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion is carrying on an aggressive 
campaign against make-shift rural 
schools and adult ignorance and has 
rallied to this endeavor innumerable 
social workers throughout the land. 
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EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


.GENERAL STATISTICS OF EDUCATION 


Total Enrollment. —In most coun- 
tries a full survey of education is at- 
tempted only at quinquennial or de- 
cennial periods, but through the 
agency of the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation the United States secures such 
a survey every year. In this work 
state and city authorities codperate, 
as well as hundreds of individual in- 
stitutions, and therefore any marked 
decline in school attendance or edu- 
cational interest in any part of the 
country is very quickly detected. 


On account of recent changes in| 


statistical methods, and the delay in 
returns from several states, the rec- 
ord is incomplete for 1913. Estimates 
based upon full returns for 1911 and 
partial returns for 1912-13, however, 
indicate that school provision and at- 
tendance have kept pace with the 
growth in population. 


the rate of increase in recent years, 
there were above 21} million children 
,and youths under instruction in this 
|country during 1913. Of this total, 
|fully 96 per cent. were in the ordi- 
nary schools and higher institutions, 
and the remaining 4 per cent. in spe- 
cial schools or in schools for special 
classes. As the movement and gen- 
eral relations of the student body . 
change but little from year to year, 
| the analysis of the complete returns 
for 1911, when 20,054,026 pupils were 
enrolled, may be taken to illustrate 
current conditions. 

Distribution of Enrollment by Geo- 
graphical Divisions.— Omitting the 
schools classed as special, the distri- 
bution of the total pupils in public 
and private schools and colleges by 
geographical divisions was as follows 


According to! in 1911: 


. Per cent. of the Total Popula- 
Furies iw Each Grape tion Enrolled in Each Grade 
GEOGRAPHICAL] Total 
Division Pupils Ele- |! 
: Elemen- | Secondary | Higher | men- |Second-| qieher| Total 
tary | tary ary 

United States | 20,054,026 18,521,022! 1,199,469 333,535 | 19.72 1.28 0.36 | 21.36 
North Atlantic] 5,089,030) 4,613,764 379,155 96,111 | 17.44 1.43 0.36 | 19.23 
North Central.| 6,739,933] 6,134,906] 470,688 134,339 | 20.23 1.55 0.44 | 22.22 
South Atlantic] 2,772,499) 2,636,487 98,047 37,965 | 21.25 0.79 0.31 | 22.35 
South Central.} 4,078,419} 3,905,166 133,540 39,713 | 22.22 0.76 0.23 | 23.21 
iWiestern wee 1,374,145] 1,230,699 118,039 25,407 | 17.19 1.65 0.35 | 19.19 


The ratios of enrollment to popula- | 


tion given above emphasize anew the 
tact that the adults of the southern 
sections are responsible for a larger 


proportion of children than the north- | 


ern sections. Considering individual 
states, the highest proportion of the 
population under instruction was a 
little above 26 per cent., reported by 
two states, Mississippi and Tennessee. 
In four states, North Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Utah, the ratio 
exceeded 25 per cent. Asa rule, these 
high ratios are due to the large enroll- 
ment in elementary schools. Utah is 
the only one of the states named in 
which the proportion of pupils in sec- 
ondary and higher grades exceeds the 
proportion for the United States as a 
whole. The relative status of the 


different geographic divisions in the 
latter respect is a matter of interest, 
as it bears directly upon the general 
intelligence of the entire country. 

It need hardly be said that public 
funds are the main source of support 
for elementary and secondary schools; 
it should be noted, also, that nearly 
half the support of the higher insti- 
tutions is derived from the same 
source, 

Schools for Special Classes. — The 
following particulars relate to the 
special schools that, as a rule, do not 
come under the same administrations 
as those included in the preceding 
table; they show, however, the pur- 


pose to bring the benefits of education 
to all classes of people within the 
national domain. 
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Crass or Scuodu 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


NuMBER OF PUPILS 


Beir OVENING ACHOOI . eo rece rk crc ccccs eee es 
ISHENERA BONOOIS: pie teteie ceil wiife civle bie'sis ee. 
SEMOPTH BOHOOMS.\cueve teaena nid ale nie) s oles 6 cass ss 


Schools for the feeble-minded................ 
Government Indian schools...:.............. 
Schools in Alaska supported by the Government........... 
Schools in Alaska supported by incorporated municipalities 

Gabi Tend) eiier terete eine ciem ticle ola) sree ai'eye. 5 5.0 


Private kindergartens (estimated) 


Miscellaneous (art, music, etc.) (estimated)... 


Public Private Total 
meres isa terre stains (> 375,000 |.........| 375,000 
Choi Ei cnely Cath OLEAN 1G Gece e bone 155,244 155,244 
ona Gann Dethe AO GAD) ANS cra dais os 40,642 
ettiaial eliaeievaresniierx 12,347 693 13,040 
euahsiataretsis cata’ chee ASOTO i everst ra ars 4,670 
rele stansaresav staves 6,956 592 7,548. 
Mlapeeerecsierans etnias BOFOOT, jesse sie 39,397 
SEBEL NES cretatitacencts 3,841 
Diy secBede sistas Ae BOOR Ns crate wee 4,500 
Orphan asylums and other benevolent institutions (estimated).|]......... 17,000 17,000 
Pe eevee tarareyercic tat dete sieife e-cans:e) ayo: 0: a 110,000 110,000 
Siete enue eVevele tel tebese'chetavel sys 55,000 55,000 
SOC nee 487,353 338,529 825,882 


Total for special schools................ 


Analysis of Enrollment by Age and 
Grade.—It is a matter of great conse- 
quence that the entire school popula- 
tion of the country has been brought 
under observation. But the mere item 
of enrollment signifies much less than 


certain conditions disclosed by the fol- 
lowing analysis of enrollment in 1911 
with regard to age and grade, based 
upon the estimates of age groups 
afforded by the Federal census of 
1910: 


] 
Estimated | ENROLLED In ScHOOL Nor 1n ScHoou 
AGE Groups lg ee 
‘Groups Number | Per cent. Number Per cent. 

Mee D VOT. clot lacie esol so aiatwinte 6 vents RUD AD Rie es ae apna Loma ele READ OU bo of 
PHU CATS. so cis & stmcateta sat iar aes 2,075,219 385,037 18.55 1,690,182 81.45 
Oto. 9 “years... eter acme 7,888,765 6,323,035 80.15 1,565,730 19.85 
Pt 14 VOATS: easiness 9,297,945 8,940,085 96.15 357,860 3.85 
15 to-17 years..............| 5,483,633 3,060,244 55.81 2,423,389 44.19 
LS. G0) 20 ‘YeOars....c.sctees awa 5,667,576 940,534 16.59 4,727,042 83.14 
Zito 24 ‘Vearss..<t.s0 wens 7,350,849 1 348,940 4.75 7,001,909 95.25 
8 to 24 year tans deus 87,763,987 | 20,054,026 53.10 17,709,961 46.90 


1 Includes enrollment 21 years of age and over. 


It is apparent that 6 to 14 years of 
age is the period of highest school 
attendance; unfortunately the large 
proportion of children in this normal 
school period are in low grades. The 
distribution by grades, as carefully 
worked out for the entire country, ap- 
pears as follows: 


. Per cent. 

Grade Pupils of Total 
Below high school... .| 18,521,000 92.3 
Below fifth grade.....] 12,649,850 68.3 


Less than 8 per cent.‘ of all pupils, 
it is seen, had reached the high school, 
and more than two-thirds of the pu- 


pils were in the first four grades, 
which nominally should be completed 
at 10 years of age. If the fifth grade 
be included in the analysis, the pro- 
portion of the entire enrollment rises 
to 80 per cent. Jn other words, at 
12 years of age the vast majority of 
the children in the United States 
have done with school, and below that 
age there is an alarming amount of 
retardation. The education problem 
of the time is that of retaining chil- 
dren under instruction long enough 
to insure their preparation for intel- 
ligent and useful citizenship. This is 
essentially the problem of the public 
of common schools, which educate 92 
per cent. of all children and youths. 
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STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Enrollment, Teachers, and Expendi-;| high schools, 537,000 teachers, and 
ture.—There are 49 independent state| an expenditure for the year of $447,- 
school systems in the United States, | 000,000, or nearly half a billion. The 
including that of the District of Co-| distribution of this vast work by 
lumbia. They comprised during 1913 | geographic sections, which varies little 
183 million pupils in elementary and| from year to year, stood thus in 1911: 


Toran 
GxroGRAPHICAL Division —_______ | Percentage of | Expenditure 
Men Teachers 
Enrollment Teachers 


United: States, co; ht. <s6 at 18,035,118 533,606 20.7 $446,726,929 
North Atiantic.......... Sprint 4,257,455 131,078 13.6 149,247,686 
North, \Centialsy 7 satsiecuss nisvac aie ae 6,020,231 208,038 18.9 169,070,869 
South Atlantic. v0. 00+.2 G.c seis 2,611,914 63,668 24.8 28,666,569 _ 
South ‘Conbrals x. on che es wisians «a0 3,887,604 89,026 33.6 43,899,504 
Western . MR i002 eee. sak 1,257,914 41,796 17.8 55,842,301 


Sources of Support.—The income for| each; Ohio raises 234 million, and 
school purposes is derived from the| Massachusetts, 214 million. An in- 
sources and in the proportions here; teresting fact is the increase in the 
stated: permanent funds, 3.3 per|amounts raised by local school tax 
cent.; state tax, 15.3 per cent.; local; in the southern states during the last 
tax, 74 per cent.; other sources, 7.4 | decade. 
per cent. The total derived from per-| In addition to the annual expendi- 
manent funds is $15,071,836, and of|ture for the support of the common 
this amount more than half is from| schools, the investment in school 
six states, which report the following | property is valued at 14 billion dol- 
values: Texas, $2,441,302; North Da-| lars. Part of this represents bonded 
kota, $1,419,676; Minnesota, $1,082,- | debt, payments ‘on which are not 
383; Ohio, $1,027,485; Oklahoma, included in the current expenditure 
$933,851; Illinois, $904,539. discussed above. 

Local taxes, the chief source of in-| Inequality of School Provision.— 
come for the schools, furnished in| The failure to retain children under 
round numbers $334,000,000. Three-| instruction has already been consid- 
fourths of this amount is raised in| ered, second only to this evil is that 
the North Atlantic and North Central | of the inequality of school provision 
divisions of the Union. New York | between the different divisions of the 
raises annually above $46,000,000 by|country. This is readily shown by 
local school tax; Pennsylvania and | comparisons in respect to a few essen- 
Illinois follow with nearly $29,000,000 | tials as here given: 


Percentage of Illiter- 
Enroll- | Average Annual ates in Population 


ment of | Attend- | Average | Average | fixpendi- | above 10 Years of Age 
Grooraruicat| School | ance of | Length | Monthly | ‘ture per 
Division Popula- gaa of School Raley, Capita of Native 
tion! me Year School All White of 
(per cent.) (per seid )| (days) Teachers Population Classes Native 
Parents 
United States 72.54 71.4 156.8 $59.49 $17.97 YB 3.7 
North Atlantic.| 67.91 79.2 179.8 67.19 23.81 5.6 Vt 
North Central..| 77.42 73.9 164.3 58.43 21.74 3.2 rg 
South Atlantic.| 69.32 65.1 130.6 46.54 7.61 16.0 8.0 — 
South Central..| 71.35 61.9 127.8 52.05 8.06 15.3 7.6 
Western.......| 78.58 75.2 169.3 76.24 34.88 4.4 ivy 


lAges 5 to 18. 
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The differences brought out in the 
above comparison are all explained by 
the great disparity in per capita ex- 
penditures. With the lowest rates go 

_ the lowest average salaries, the short- 
est school year, the lowest rate of 
average attendance, and the highest 
rate of illiteracy. 

New Aspects of Public Education.— 
But the matter of public education is 
no longer to be measured in terms of 
state or sectional activity. In the 
last decade, profound changes have 
taken place in the very structure of 
our national life. The United States 
is no longer an aggregation of com- 


| munities each sufficient to itself. A 
new order of organic growth has set 
in and the public schools have not 
kept pace with that growth because 
they have been treated too exclusively 
as local interests. The consciousness 
of this mistake explains the new 
lines of approach to educational prob- 
lems and the new constructive agen- 
cies that are working out their solu- 
tion. These problems present them- 
selves under three aspects, rural, ur- 
ban, and racial. Although these three 
aspects are fundamentally one, the 
emphasis in each case is upon differ- 
ent factors. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


RURAL EDUCATION 
Inferiority of Rural Schools. — The 


rural school of the United States is 


not only less efficient than the urban 
school, but it is inferior to the rural 
school of other leading countries. 
This is a matter of national concern. 
since more than half the population 
(53.7 per cent.) of this country, com- 


prising 58.5 per cent. of the school 
population, is rural. Country schools 
enroll approximately 60 per cent. of 
all elementary pupils; at the same 
time they get less than half the pub- 
lic money expended for school pur- 
poses. Their actual status as com- 
pared with urban schools is indicated 
py the following data, comprising 97 
per cent. of the total enrollment: 


Enrollment in public schools 
Per cent. of total enrollment 


Per cent. ‘of enrolled pupils in average attendance 


Average length of school year, 


Total number of teachers, including supervisors. : 


Aggregate amount paid teachers 
Per cent. of total paid to teachers.......... 


Amount paid to teachers per capita of enrollment...... 


In view of the above comparison, it 
is not surprising that the rural popu- 
lation 10 years of age and over has 


_ twice as many illiterates as the corre- 


sponding urban population. This ex- 
cess may be explained in part by the 
massing of the negroes in the south- 
ern states; but considering only the! 
white people of these states, the ratio 
of illiteracy is 9 per cent. for the, 
rural population, against 3 per cent.) 
for the urban population. In a gen- 
eral way these distinctions have long 
been known, but their serious import 
has been overlooked. In this respect a 


change has taken place; the entire, 


nation has suddenly been aroused on 
the subject, and many agencies, na- 

tional and local, have been created for 
, the upbuilding of the rural schools. 


Cities and Outside Cities 
Villages and Villages 
oe, ae 6,713,899 11,100,553.00 
Dis ck OR 37.7 62.3 
mteearoreia 7953 67.6 
days.. 184.3 137.7 
159,176 364,453 .00 
sloane S8ee a SecA $140,729, ser $117,692,786.00 
Hic On OS 4.5 45.5 
$21 $10.60 
Investigations.— The division of 


Rural Education established in the 
Bureau of Education by Dr. Claxton 
in 1911 is carrying on the double 
work of investigation and propaganda. 
The committee on rural schools ap- 
pointed by the National Education 
Association at the meeting of 1911 
| was continued in 1912 and again at 
the meeting of 1913. The members 
of this committee are recognized lead- 
ers in rural education and their rec- 
ommendations carry weight with state 
legislatures. Several states, notably 
Vermont, Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
North Dakota. have had special com- 
missions during the year investigating 
rural conciticns within their borders. 
Of all agencies engaged in this work, 
the most important is the Conference 
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for Education in the South, which| 
held its sixteenth annual meeting in 
Richmond, Va., April 15-18, 1913. 

Reform Measures.—As a result of 
these activities, the condition of rural 
education is now fully known; at the 
same time, by the exchange of infor- 
mation and councils, a reform move- 
ment has been started like that which 
wrought a transformation in city 
schools during the last century. This 
movement centers in three essentials, 
suitable school buildings, efficient 
teachers, and expert supervision, all 
of which are secured by means of the 
consolidated school serving several 
districts, with provision for conveying 
pupils at public expense. This expe- 
dient, which originated in Massachu- 
setts (A. Y. B., 1912, p. 793), has 
extended to nearly every state in the} 
Union; there are now above 2,000 con- 
solidated schools, with 57,000 pupils. 
In Indiana alone 1,600 small districts 
have surrendered their schools and 
are served by 600 consolidated schools. 

The number of consolidated schools 
is few, however, as compared with the 
entire number of rural schools. In- 
vestigation in 32 states shows that | 
these states have 147,227 one-teacher, 
or one-room, schools, 80 per cent. of 
all the public schools in those states. 
In 15 states, comprising above 80,000 
one-teacher schools, one-fourth of the 
number have each less than 15 pupils. 
A very large proportion of these 
teachers are untrained and many have 
had no education beyond that of the 
rural school itself. It is the reform 
of the single-district school, the one- 
teacher school, that engages present 
efforts 

Special Supervision for Rural 
Schools.—A permanent outcome of the 
reform movement is the plan of in- 
dustrial supervision for rural schools 
which originated with the donor of 
the Emma T. Jeanes Fund for the 
benefit of negro education in the 
south and has been adopted for white 


improvement associations have arisen 
spontaneously or as the outcome of 
the supervisory system, and in several 
southern states have become perma- 
nent auxiliaries of the education de- 
partments. In these cases they are 
directed by state organizers appointed 
by the departments, but salaried by 
the Southern Education Board and the 
Peabody Fund. These associations 
have been particularly successful in 
raising funds and exciting entire com- 
munities to join in the work of sup- 
plying new school houses. 

At every stage of the reform move- 
ment and from every point of view, 
the need of expert supervision for 
rural schools is emphasized, and the 
year has afforded several important 
experiments in this direction. At least 
20 states have special agents who de- 


| vote their entire time to the rural 


schools. Included in this number are 
12 southern states in which super- 
visors of rural schools are appointed 
by the state education authorities, but 
paid by the joint action of the South- 
ern Education Board and the Peabody 
Fund. In three of these states, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Arkansas, “sec- 
ond state supervisors” are appointed 
for the rural elementary schools for 
negroes. 

The Rural School Teacher. — The 
chief difficulty encountered in this 
movement is that of replacing thou- 
sands of makeshift teachers by 
trained men and women full of the 
spirit of the new era. Here again 
the South, by reason of its extreme 
need, has become the great field of 
experiment. Among expedients for 
training teachers already at work are 
the “demonstration school” central 
for a group of common schools, a 
plan which originated with the state 


supervisor of rural schools in Ken-— 


. 


tucky, and the practice rural schools — 


maintained in connection with state 
normal schools. What is known as 


the “experimental school,” an adjunct — 


schools in several counties of Virginia, 
Georgia, and Louisiana. The indus- 
trial school supervisors come into 
close relations with the home life of 
the pupils and cojperate also with 
farm demonstration work, the corn 
clubs, and the canning clubs, which 
are fostered by the Department of| for the Peabody Training College f 
Agriculture at Washington. School! teachers, an adjunct of Vanderb: 
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of the Winthrop Normal College, Rock 
Hill, S. C., affords a model of the | 
highest type of one-teacher school. 

The principle of learning by doing is 
carried out in all the school exercises. 

These endeavors emphasize the im-— 
portance of the plans that are forming 
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University. A demonstration farm 
will be one of its chief features. 
Relation of the Rural School to So- 
cial Uplift—The new order of rural 
school leads naturally to the agri- 
cultural high school, and this in turn 
to the agricultural college. It is re- 
lated also by its spirit and methods 
to the entire social uplift movement, 
which may justly be regarded as a 
form of university extension popu- 
larizing modern science by its prac- 
tical applications to community prob- 
lems. On the vocational side the or- 
ganizing force in this movement was 
supplied by the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington through the 
genius of the late Seaman A. Knapp, 
whose work is continued under the 
direction of his son, Bradford Knapp. 
On the uplift side the driving force 
has been the Conference for Educa- 
tion in the South. Out of this Con- 
ference has grown nearly every agent 
that is working for rural improve- 
ment in the southern states. Similar, 
but more restricted, conferences are 
held in the northern states, the most 
noted being the Amherst Conference 
of Community Leaders which held its 
fourth annual conference in July. 
This Conference has exercised wide 
influence by its exposition of the so- 


cial and economic problems of rural 
life, and by the manner in which it 
has unified the work of the different 
agencies, the churches, libraries, etc., 
which minister to the intellectual and 
ethical wants of the people. 

As pointed out by Dr. Claxton, one 
of the most important results of this 
nation-wide movement is the in- 
creased inducement for men to enter 
educational work. They are wanted 
in the new supervisory services and as 
directors of agricultural training in 
the rural high schools. Thousands of 
new positions are already in pros- 
pect, every one of which carries the 
certainty of immediate return to the 
state for the expenditure incurred. 


URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Statistics—The problems of city 
school systems, considered apart from 
the systems of their respective states, 
arise from financial, vocational, and 
hygienic demands. The pressure of 
these demands depends chiefly upon 
the population, and hence the Bureau 
of Education has made this item the 
basis of city classification. 

The following table summarizes 
the principal school statistics of the 
city groups thus formed: 


PusByic ScHoots PusLic ScHooL EXPENDITURES 
Cities Enrol.- 
Re- | ment in 
.POPULATION port- | Super- an oe Cities é areas 
in; vising nroll- | Schools Re- urrent ota 
is Of. | Teachers} Tent erties 
cers 
100,000 and over. 50 560 | 72,801 |3,052,157| 640,593 48 |$101,961,336/$138,499,974 
25,000 to 100,000} 186 728 | 34,182 |1,292,101| 248,584 164 35,937,097| 49,834,074 
10,000 to 25,000] 374 752 | 25,592 | 952,300) 172,114 302 22,505,849) 32,155,031 
5,000 to 10,000} 635 675 22,240 847,308 110,728) 512 16,989,285] 23,440,517 
BE OBL: <5. As 1,245 | 2,715 leseaichad 6,143,866]1,172,019| 1,026 np acted ent wees 
H | 


From this tabulation it appears 
that nearly one-half the city school 
enrollment is in 50 cities having each 
more than 100,000 inhabitants; more 
than two-thirds of both the total en- 
rollment and the total expenditure 
are comprised in the cities of the two 
highest groups. It is to these larger 
cities that the fiercest criticism and 
the most searching investigations of 
‘school conditions are directed. While 
the group distinctions are suggestive, 


\ the salient facts in the year’s record 


can be brought out only by reference 
to the individual cities, since each 
group includes a wide range of differ- 
ence. 

Investigations of Urban Systems.— 
Two cities of the highest group, name- 
ly, Baltimore and New York, have 
recently had their school systems un- 
der investigation by professional ex- 
perts. The publication of the report 
of the New York investigation during 
1913 naturally led to new reference 
to the Baltimore report. This was 
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particularly marked by the collection 
of data from other cities, and offers 
therefore material for comparative 
studies. The New York investigation 
was conducted by Dr. Paul H. Hanus 
of Harvard University, with whom 
were associated 11 specialists, each 
assigned to a distinct phase of the 
system. Hence, the final report com- 
prises several monographs to which 
Dr. Hanus has contributed introduc- 
tions and conclusions. The investi- 
gation, which cost the city of New 
York about $70,000, may have little 
immediate effect upon the system to 
which it pertains, but the report is a 
valuable compendium of opinions and 
information relative to the essentials 
of an efficient city school system. 
The monograph by Dr. Hanus erystal- 
lizes the best thought of the day on 
the new purposes, scope, and methods 
of public systems of education re- 
sponding to the varied demands of 
modern life. 

Separation of Financial and Scholas- 
tic Administration.— The investiga- 
tions referred to were prompted by 
administrative complications and they 
have strengthened the movement for 
giving over the business side of city 
systems to financial officers, and lim- 
iting the province of the superintendent 
to scholastic matters. The office of 
city superintendent is one of the most 
important educational positions in the 
country, commands a high salary, and 
carries great prestige. Eight cities 
of the first group pay salaries rang- 
ing from $5,000 to $12,000 per annum. 
The general opinion favors long terms 
of service, and there are two cities 
in which the same superintendent has 
been retained for over 30 years. 

Special Teachers — Among impor- 
tant experiments reported from the 
cities are those intended to relieve 
teachers from excessive responsibility 
and at the same time insure greater 
attention to individual pupils. Spe- 
cial teachers of drawing, manual 
training, physical culture, ete., have 
long been employed in the principal 
cities, and the policy is spreading to 
the smaller cities. An extension of 
this policy is the employment of teach- 
ers for pupils needing extra attention. 
Thus in Newton, Mass., a class was 
cently formed in the Technical High 
School for girls above 15 years of age 


who have not been able to make nor- 
mal progress in the eighth grade. In 
Passaic, N. J., has been tried the ex- 
periment of organizing two-year in- 
dustrial courses for boys in grades six 

to eight, who have little interest in 
the ordinary studies. Hast Chicago, 
Ind., has a well-organized system of 
separate classes for “repeaters” in the 
three higher grades, their time being 
divided between practical work and the 
grade studies under a special teacher. 

At one of the largest schools in Supe- 
rior, Wis., a “special-aid room” is 
maintained, to which pupils may come 
for help in keeping up their grade 
work. _Los Angeles, Cal. presents 
probably the most complete system of 
special classes adapted to different 
types of “misfits.” These cases, which 
must not be confounded with special 
classes for defectives, illustrate what 
is going on in progressive communities 
‘throughout the country under the idea 
that the true purpose of public edu- 
cation is to save all children from 
ultimate failure. 

The most recent type of special aid 
is the visiting teacher, an experiment 
started in New York City in 1913 by — 
the aid of private subscriptions. It is 
the business of the visiting teacher to 
find out the home conditions of the 
pupils, in order that she may report 
particulars to the class teacher. Thus 
the latter can adapt her instruction 
and demands to individual cireum- 
stances, without exhausting her own 
energies in finding them out. There 
is also great need of special teachers 
for the immigrant population in the 
chief cities. This need was empha- 
sized at a conference on the subject 
held in New York under the auspices 
of the New York-New Jersey com- 
mittee of the North American Civic 
League for immigrants. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that the 
425,000 pupils in city evening schools 
are largely drawn from the immigrant 
population. More than half the total 
number are in the evening schools of — 
cities in the North Atlantie Division, 
and of this half, two states, Massachu- 
setts and New York, supply 70 per 
cent. 

The special classes tend to flexible 
grading, which is promoted further by 
the “departmental system” of teach- 
ing adopted for the seventh and eighth 


~~ 
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grade classes in many cities, and also 
by the introduction of elective courses 
in the same grades, 

The Gary Plan.—The new type of 
city school is concretely illustrated by 
the schools of Gary, Ind., which are 
not the least remarkable feature of 
the “steel city.” While the Gary plan 
is not suited in all its details to other 
cities, its underlying principles are 
working out in various ways else- 
where. They call for wider use of the 
school plant for recreative and voca- 
tional purposes; open school house for 
more hours in the day—in Gary the 
period is from 8.30 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
and due supervision of all activities, 
including play, that take place on the 
school grounds. In this readjustment 
of school to life there is a marked 
tendency to eliminate the non-essen- 
tials of the old course of study, and 
thus save time for fuller instruction 
in civic affairs, moral obligations, and 
modern history, subjects which derive 
force from the complementary voca- 
tional training. 

Welfare Agencies. — School gardens 
which have been successfully main- 
tained in 10 of the leading cities bring 
_ the children close to nature,’ excite 
-their interest in the processes of 
growth, and afford at the same time 
healthful exercise. Where the school 
garden occupies part of the ground of 
the city garden, a new center of com- 
munity life is created. 

Open-air schools for anemic or tu- 
berculous children now number about 
200, of which 80 are in Boston and 29 
in New York. Vacation schools were 
maintained in 150 cities during the 
year, partly by public funds and part- 
ly by private contributions. Started 
originally for the moral and physical 
betterment of the poorer children, the 
conception has grown into that of an 
all-year school of varying adaptations. 
In Newark, N. J., the plan was ap- 
plied in 1913 to one of the three high 
schools. 

Medical Inspection.— Most impor- 
tant of all the welfare services that 
center in the schools is that of med- 
ieal inspection, maintained now in 
about 440 cities. Where fully organ- 
ized, this service provides for the 
physical examination of all pupils, fol- 
lowed by advice to the parents in spe- 
cial cases and by provision for home or 


| ernment. 


hospital treatment when required. In 
several cities a staff of visiting nurses 
is also maintained. The medical in- 
spection not only guards against the 
spread of contagious diseases through 
the agency of the schools, but leads to 
the discovery of causes of mental ar- 
rest. For this supplementary investi- 
gation, psychological clinics are main- 
tained in several cities. _ (See also 
XXX, Public Health and Hygiene.) 

School Hygiene.—The Fourth Inter- 
national Congress of School Hygiene 
was held at Buffalo on Aug. 25-30, un- 
der the auspices of the Federal Gov- 
President Wilson was hon- 
orary president, and the invitations 
to official delegates were issued by the 
State Department. The presiding of- 
ficer was Dr. Charles W. Eliot, presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard University, 
who had been active in promoting the 
enterprise. The emphasis on health 
imparted a new and inspiring tone to 
the Congress, which was heightened 
by the accompanying exhibits. These 
set forth by graphic arts the advance 
made in the promotion of health, es- 
pecially the health of school children, 
since the Paris Congress of 1908. The 
Congress not only gave new inspira- 
tion to the participants, but has 
helped materially to draw public sup- 
port to the cause of school hygiene. 
(See also XXX, Public Health ‘and 
Hygiene. ) 

Social Centers.—-The movement for 
the wider use of the school plant is 
not intended merely to increase the 
hours for formal instruction, but also 
to use the school equipment for social 
purposes. “According to a report of 
the Sage Foundation, 338 schoois in 
101 cities of the United States were 
used as social centers during 1913. In 
44 of the 101 cities, social centers 
were directed by paid workers, who 
arranged activities of a social, recrea- 
tional, or civic character. Special to 
the New York system are the lecture 
courses maintained under the super- 
vision of Dr. Leipziger, who has recent- 
ly extended his programme to include 
concerts, instrumental and _ choral. 
The welfare and social services con- 
nected with the city schools are main- 
tained partly by private funds, but 
the public appropriations for these 
purposes are steadily increasing. (See 
also XVI, Recreation.) 
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EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO 


Industrial Training of the Negro.— 
According to the census of 1910 there 
were 10,240,638 colored people in the 
United States, of whom above 8,000,- 


Practically, then, the problem of negro 
education is that of rural education, 
but it has also grave city aspects, as 
indicated by the fact that there are 
above 80,000 colored people in Wash- 
ington alone. The perpetual agitation 
of the political and social status of the 
negro obscures the much more impor- 
tant question o1 industrial training. 

Preéminent among the agencies 


working to this end is the “Jeanes | 


Fund,” which, under the charge of Dr. 
James Dillard of New Orleans, is suc- 
cessfully carrying out the plan of the 
donor for the supply of industrial 
supervisors to negro schools; during 
1913, 124 such supervisors were main- 
tained in 121 counties of 12 states at 
an expense of $37,400. 

Alabama has started a movement 
for the uplift of negro schools within 
its borders by the state itself. The 


of a selected force of experts, white 


and colored, to take charge of the men from $118 to $385 (special sys- 


county summer institutes which draw 


together practically all the colored | 


teachers in the state. This was fol- 
lowed by the appointment of a com- 
petent supervisor of rural schools, with 
special reference to the needs of the 
colored race. The state has also of- 
fered a model school to any com- 
munity which will donate $200, to- 
gether with a two-acre school farm 
and labor for building; the teacher 
must be either a skilled mechanic or 
agriculturist. 

Throughout the South the colored 
people themselves are combining to 
promote their own development. State 
associations of colored teachers were 
organized during the year in 16 states 
and 21 states were represented in the 
National Association of Colored Teach- 
ers, which has held annual meetings 
since 1904. The Negro Organization 
Society of Virginia represents an at- 
tempt to combine all sorts of socie- 
ties in a movement whose motto is: 
“Better schools, better health, better 
homes, better farms.” 


The tendency to united action has| race number 258, maintained chiefly 
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| enrolled 1,800,000 colored children and 
_employed the services of 33,000 teach- 


| schools was estimated at $8,700,000; 


|in the rural districts this increase is 


| due to funds raised directly by the 
first step was the appointment in 1913 | ane i ectly by 


| training in agriculture thus afforded, 
000 were in the southern divisions. | 


| ored children, as the data are not en- 
| tirely separated from those of the 
| white schools. 


ail 


been fostered by the influence of the 
farm demonstration work carried on 
under the direction of the Department 
of Agriculture and the General Edu- 
cation Board. Apart from the direct 


the work illustrates in a practical 
way the advantages of united effort 
and the value of expert direction; it 
also prepares colored men for such 
directive service. 

Public Schools for Negro Children. 
—It is difficult to show the exact 
status of the school provision for col- 


It appears, however, 
that during 1913 the publie schools 


ee ee eS eo 


ers. The total expenditure for the 
the expenditure per capita of enroll- 
ment ranged from $1.71 in South 
Carolina to $18.81 in Missouri. There 
is a steady increase in the value of 
school property for the use of the race; 


colored people. The average annual 
salaries for the teachers ranged for ~ 


tems in Georgia) and for women from 
$98 to $260. The greatest recent prog- 
ress has been in the lengthening of the 
school year. In nine states re 
this item separately, the length o 
term was from 96 to 138 days. Al- 
though the salaries, which depend on 
the length of the school session, are 
increasing, developing business enter- 
prises conducted by negroes rival the 
schools in their attraction for the best 
students. 

That there is a healthy increase in 
public high schools for negroes may 
be inferred from the following com- 
parison: 


1910 1911 1912 
Schools......... 141 150 159 
Teachers........ 473 513 597 
Students........ 8,251 9,641 | 10,877 


Private Schools.—Private schools of 
secondary and higher grade for the 
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by denominational bodies. 
dents were distributed as follows: 


Male | Female | Total 

Elementary.....| 17,386 | 23,672 | 41,058 

Secondary...... 9,653 | 13,102 | 22,755 
Collegiate and 

professional. .. 3,820 1,344 5,164 

Potal....4%. 30,859 | 38,118 | 68,977 


Of the entire number of_ pupils, 
34,208 were receiving industrial train- 
ing. The force of teachers employed 
in these institutions numbered 3,419, 
of whom 1,563 were men. The total 
income reported for 242 schools was 
$2,785,993. . 

Within the past two years the re- 
ligious boards, which are the main 
support of the higher institutions for 
the colored race, have appointed field 
agents or inspectors to supervise their 
schools, and have ecodéperated to pre- 
vent wasteful duplication of effort. 


SECONDARY 


Schools and Enrollment—Of the 
many scholastic problems of the pres- 
ent moment, those pertaining to sec- 
ondary education are most urgent. 
They are forced to the front both by 
the pressure of industrial demands 
and by the desire to preserve the tra- 
ditional continuity between secondary 
and higher education. These conflict- 
ing claims, which are felt in all coun- 
tries, operate on a broader scale and 
with greater complications in the 
United States than elsewhere, since no 
other country has attempted to bring 
secondary education within the reach 
of all the people. This is the cause of 
the phenomenal growth in free public 


Their stu- | These denominational schools are the 


chief training schools for the teachers, 
and therefore the improvement in their 
work will be felt in the rural schools. 

In addition to the schools under re- 
sponsible management, there are some 
600 private schools for colored chil- 
dren, about which little is known, al- 
though they make constant appeals 
for aid. An important effort in behalf 
of the race is the organization of an 
inquiry into the status of these pri- 
vate schools, with the purpose of de- 
termining the direction of future ef- 
forts and appropriations for negro 
education, and also of assisting to 
raise the standard of the schools that 
are worth support. The inquiry is con- 
ducted through the combined agency 
of the Federal Bureau of Education 
and the Phelps-Stokes Fund. In com- 
memoration of the Jubilee of the Free- 
dom of the Negro, the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society raised during the year $30,000 
for the improvement of the schools 
under its management. 


EDUCATION 


high schools, which enrolled during 
1913 1,100,000 pupils out of a total 
of 14 million in all classes of second- 
ary schools. Private schools, which 
enrolled 400,000 secondary pupils, are 
essentially select in character; at the 
same time they greatly concern the 
general public because of their influ- 
ence upon standards and also because 
of the opportunity they afford for edu- 
cational experiments, which, if suc- 
cessful, are soon adopted in public 
schools. 

Statistics—The relative magnitude 
and the geographical distribution of 
the two classes of secondary schools 
are shown by the following tables: 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


Secondary Instructors 


Secondary Students ! Income, 1911-12 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
Division Schools Schools 
Men | Women| Total] Boys | Girls Total Re- Amount 

porting 
United States | 11,224) 22,923) 28,930 | 51,853] 489,048) 616,312/1,105,366| 3,739 |$21,272,444 
North Atlantic 2,319} 5,877| 8,677 | 14,554| 153,203) 187,230) 340,433 813 6,053,687 
North Central. 5,148} 9,805) 12,319 | 22,124) 203,707| 256,113) 459,820) 1,463 7,479,761 
South Atlantic! 1,262) 1,912} 1,978 | 3,890) 32,192) 43,985) 76,177 560 1,411,417 
South Central.| 1,625) 2,823) 2,739 | 5,562) 48,355) 66,125) 114,480 599 2,183,949 
Western...... 870| 2,506) 3,217 | 5,723) 51,691) 62,859) 114,450 304 4,143,630 


1Not including 176,774 pupils in elementary division. 
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PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 


Secondary Instructors Secondary Students ! Income, 1911-12 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
Division Schools Schools 
Men | Women| Total | Boys | Girls Total Re- Amount 
porting 
United States 2,044) 5,307 7,076| 12,383) 66,742} 74,725] 141,467 963 |$10,416,916 
North Atlantic 688] 2,237] 2,708] 4,945] 25,838] 26,063} 51,901 330 5,335,411 
North Central. 498] 1,036 1,843 2,879|. 12,968] 18,976 31,944 181 1,998,932> 
South Atlantic 319 V2 968 1,740} 11,092) 11,527 22,619 175 1,275,106 
South Central. 358 810 873 1,683} 11,832) 10,505 22,337 202 1,113,321 
Western...... 181 452 684 1,136 5,012 7,654 12,666 75 694,146 — 
1Not including 80,965 pupils in elementary division. 


The public high schools derive 93 
per cent. of their income from public 
funds; the private schools derive 65 
per cent. from tuition fees, 11 per 
cent. from endowments, and the bal- 
ance chiefly from subscriptions. 

Property and Equipment. — The 
most richly endowed private secondary 
schools are found, with a single excep- 
tion, in the North Atlantic states; 
their ample resources give them great 
freedom in respect to organization and 
methods and also enable them to con- 
centrate their efforts on well-defined 


and esthetic finish of recent high- 
school buildings. The Washington 
Irving High School, completed in 1912 
at a total cost of $1,080,000, is per- 
haps the most perfectly appointed 
school for girls in the world; the 
Stuyvesant High School, which cost 
$1,072,000, combines a model machine 


shop with unsurpassed educational fa- — 


cilities. New Orleans, through the 
combination of a private fund and 
municipal appropriations, has recent- 
ly erected two fine, spacious high- 
school buildings and the education 


purposes. The richest private schools, | board has received $1,000,000 from a 
however, can hardly vie in equipment | second bequest for a trade school. : 
with public high schools in the larg- So far as reported, the property 
est cities. New York has attracted] and equipments of the public high — 
attention by the palatial character ' schools are as follows: x 
Expenditures 5 
Libraries Grounds and Scientific Ap- for Sites, Build- y 
Buildings paratus, etc. ings, and Im- } 
GEOGRAPHICAL : provements A 
Divisions { 
Schools Schools Schools Schools 
Re- | Volumes} Re- Value Re- Value Re- Amount 
porting porting porting porting 
United States | 10,329 |6,185,937| 9,762 |$298,942,830| 9,142 |$20,967,986| 2,645 |$21,789,171 
North Atlantic} 2,083 |1,621,107| 1,868 85,491,472] 1,832 6,146,329 414 5,042,367 
North Central.| 4,945 |3,010,506) 4,483 | 130,499,462] 4,397 9,170,209} 1,153 7,927,427 
South Atlantic) 1,089 | 380,327] 1,159 19,047,959 889 990,846 324 1,319,816 
South Central.| 1,386 | 510,597] 1,497 31,532,616] 1,245 1,861,605 477 3,268,008 
Western... -. 826 | 663,400 755 32,371,321 779 2,798,997 277 | 4,231,553 


Coeducation is the policy in the 
publie high schools outside of a fai 
There are but 35 high 


eastern cities. 


schools in the country’ exclusively for Schools | Students 

boys and 26 exclusively for girls; al- Coeducational........ 872 63,6761 

together they enroll only 69,152 pupils, | For boys only........ 423 34,533 
For girls only......... 749 


which is less than seven per cent. of 
the total high-school enrollment. The | 
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132,007 boys; 31,669 girls. 


status of the private secondary schools — 
in this respect is as follows: 


43,258 | 


Courses of Study.—The distribution 
of students among the main courses of 
study is as follows: 


Public Private 


Course Schools, Schools, 
Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
(ABAAOINIG . 5 50 5\)3 v2 00% 77 85 
Commercial.......... 11.6 _10 
Technical and manual 
eeeining. ... 25 sdilen if 2.8 
Teachers’ training... .. L5 4.1 
Agricultural.......... 1.8 1.5 
Domestic economy... . 3.8 3.9 


The academic course, which enrolls 
the great majority of the students, 
comprises both classical and scientific 
divisions. The commercial and agri- 
cultural courses are generally com- 
plete in themselves; the remaining 
courses are more or less combined with 
the academic, so that duplicate enroll- 
ments are involved in the percentages. 

Secondary Schools as College Pre- 
pardtories—The relation of the sec- 
ondary schools to higher institutions 
is indicated by the following statis- 
ties: 


Public Private 
Schools Schools 
Total secondary pupils|1,105,360 |141,467 
Per cent. of total in col- 
lege classical pre- 
PAratory so 25 sn oe 2.62 8.53 
Per cent. of total in col- 
lege scientific pre- 
WAPSEOLY: ss eis ch ates 2.36 6.06 
Number of graduates, 
EONS. oF 5 cus Pease MO ot 137,880 17,776 
Per cent. of graduates 
prepared for college. 35.12 42.28 


From the above statement it is evi- 
dent that preparation for college is 
not the main function of secondary 
schools, either public or private. Even 
of the graduates in 1912, less than 
one-half had prepared for college. The 
number of graduates compared with 
the total enrollment shows, further, 
that a large proportion of students do 
not complete the full course of sec- 
ondary studies. Indeed, the decline 
in attendance goes on steadily after 
the first year, although there are signs 
of improvement in this respect. Not 
only are pupils remaining longer in 
the secondary schools, but there is a 
noticeable increase in the-number of 
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schools that offer a full four-year 
course. More than 90 per cent. of the 
public high schools belong to this 
class and in no section of the country 
does the proportion fall below 72 per 
cent. The remainder range from one- 
year rural high schools to three-year 
schools which will shortly be trans- 
ferred to the four-year class. 

Denominational Schools.——The pri- 
vate schools present a greater variety 
of type, and even greater differences 
in equipment and efficiency. They are 
very generally boarding schools, and 
many of them have denominational re- 
lations. Of 1,532 schools reporting 
under this head, 755, with 41,079 pu- 
pils, are Roman Catholic schools, and 
683, with 50,879 pupils, are non-sec- 
tarian. The denominational secondary 
schools are affected by the measures 
taken by denominational education 
boards to systematize the schools un- 
der their charge. The admirable sys- 
tem of the Roman Catholic Church is 
fully explained by Herbert F. Wright 
of the Catholic University in an ar- 
ticle published in the last report of 
the Commissioner of Education. 

The Dual Problem of Secondary 
Education. — New complications have 
been brought into the province of sec- 
ondary education by the demand for 
vocational training, which in this 
country is regarded as a problem of 
adolescence. A hot contest is being 
waged between leaders who would con- 
fine this training to the existing sec- 
ondary schools and those who would 
commit it to a new type of institution; 
meanwhile experiments seem to indi- 
cate the advantage of free local choice 
in this respect. ‘ 

College Entrance Requirements. — 
The readjustment of secondary and 
higher courses of study is a much 
broader question and essentially na- 
tional, since it involves the higher 
intellectual discipline which shapes 
the directive forces of a nation. This 
problem has engaged the attention of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, which recom- 
mends, first, insistence upon the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school 
course as. a preparation for college, 
and, second, greater freedom for the 
high school in selecting and organiz- 
ing the subjects of instruction. The 
same conclusions were reached by a 
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committee of the National Education 
Association in a report adopted at 
the annual meeting of 1911. The rec- 
ommendations of this committee, in 
respect to the essentials of a well- 
planned high-school course and _ its 
recognition by colleges as adequate 
preparation for their work, have been 
already adopted by many colleges and 
state boards of education. By means 
of the unit measure “of high-school 
work,” adopted at a conference be- 
tween representatives of the Carnegie 
Foundation and the National Commit- 
tee on Standards of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools, the matter of college 
entrance conditions has been greatly 
simplified. In the application of this 
“anit,” two hours of manual training 
or laboratory work are assumed to be 
equivalent to an hour of class-room 
work. The adoption of this measure 
leaves the college door open for youths 
who have little interest in abstract 
studies. 

The problem of relations and values 
is covered by two bulletins issued dur- 
ing the year by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, “Accredited Secondary Schools 
in the United States,” by Kendric 
Charles Babcock, and “College En- 
trance Requirements,” by Clarence D. 
Kingsley. The bulletins not only offer 
a full survey of the problem, but also 
material aid toward its solution. 

Vocational Education——The demand 
for vocational education has swept 
the country and wakened a response 
from almost every state legislature 
and city council. Twenty-nine states 
have passed laws relative to industrial 
training, Ohio and Wisconsin have 
virtually made attendance upon pub- 
lic trade schools compulsory for young 
people who pass from the elementary 
school to shops and factories, and In- 
diana has placed upon its statute book 
a comprehensive law, based in part 
upon the Massachusetts law of 1911, 
establishing a state system of voca- 
tional education, giving state aid for 
training in industries, agriculture, 
and domestic science, through all-day, 
part-time, continuation, and evening 
schools. For the support of the sys- 
tem a special tax of one cent on each 
$100 of taxable property in the state 
is authorized. Similar laws are pend- 
ing in the Pennsylvania senate and 


Rhode Island, and bills for extend- 
ing the existing system of vocational 
training in the legislatures of Massa- 
chusetts and New York. In the IIli- 
nois legislature two bills on the sub- 
ject were introduced during the year 
which raised a contest fatal to both. 
The practical results of the laws al- 
ready passed are shown by the number 
cf youths in vocational schools; Mas- 
sachusetts reports nearly 11,000, Wis- 
consin 12,000, and New York 9,000, 
not including evening trade schools in 
the cities. (See also XVI, Vocational 
Education and Guidance.) 
Agricultural Education —The Act of 
Congress of 1862, providing for the 


endowment of colleges of agriculture 


and mechanic arts by grants of publie 
lands was the first step in the move- 
ment which has culminated in the 
present demand for vocational educa- 
tion. As regards agriculture, there- 
fore, the movement rests upon a solid 
basis of facts and achievements. Four 
classes of institutions are at present 
teaching agriculture along different 
lines: the agricultural college, the nor- 
mal school, the high school, and the 
elementary school. Considering the 
subject in its vocational bearings, _the 
high school is likely to become the 
most important agent, but the high 
school looks to the agricultural col- 
lege not only for teachers, but for sub- 
ject matter, since all that is known 
of agriculture as a scientifie process 
or as a teachable subject has come 
through the efforts of the colleges, 
with their research laboratories and 
experiment stations, supplemented by 
the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture and the graduate school of agri- 
culture. 

Agriculture is now taught in 67 in- 
stitutions in the United States, in- 
cluding 17 separate schools for negroes, 
which are receiving Federal aid under 
the land-grant act of 1862 and subse- 
quent acts. Of the so-called agricul- 
tural colleges, only one, the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, is an ex- 
clusively agricultural college; 23 are 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts; and 26 are colleges or depart- 
ments of universities. 

Ten of the agricultural colleges have 
courses specially designed for train- 
ing teachers in agriculture; 23 have 


. in the legislatures of New Jersey and | courses in psychology and general edu- 
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_ cation; and 13 have departments of 


agricultural education which give 
courses in methods: of teaching agri- 
culture, as well as in general pedagogy. 
Several of these agricultural educa- 
tion departments are supervising the 
teaching of agriculture in high schools 
of the states. 

Forty-three institutions maintain 
directors of agricultural extension. 
They receive appropriations from the 
states in varying amounts, from a few 


hundred dollars to $50,000. Their ac- 


tivities are conducted along widely 


differing lines, such as lectures, read- 
ing courses, traveling libraries, moy- 
Able schools, educational trains, dem- 
onstration farms, educational exhibits 
at fairs and other places, . moving 
pictures, supervision of agricultural 
teaching in both secondary and ele- 
mentary schools, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
and many other directions. (See also 
XIX, Agriculture.) 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


The change in educational purposes 
profoundly affects the teaching pro- 
fession. The methods of professional 
training are changing and the service 
is offering inducements to men which 
rival the lucrative promise of other 
professions. In the opinion of Com- 
missioner Claxton, the increase in the 
number of agricultural high schools 
will create a demand for thousands 
of men teachers, while additional hun- 
dreds will be required for the posi- 
tion of agricultural supervisors. Under 
these conditions the questions of need 
and supply, of competence and sala- 
ries, as related to teachers, have be- 


come doubly urgent. The salary ques- 
tion is fundamental, but. even where 
adequate salaries are offered it is 
difficult to find candidates who are 
competent to undertake the new forms 
of training. It is estimated that the 
present agencies for training teachers 
would not meet more than one-fifth 
the annual loss in the force employed 
in the public schools. 

The following table summarizes the 
particulars relative to students in 
training for the teaching service in 
different classes of institutions in 
1911-12, the latest year for which sta- 
tisties are available: 


1910-11 1911-12 
Crass or INSTITUTION | 
Institutions Students Institutions Students 

Pyblic normal schools................ 223 75,642 222 83,474 
Private normal schools..:........... 65 8,453 55 6,510 
Public universities and colleges...... 38 SO Weve, sietn seen aears (1) 
Private universities oad See: 101 BOLO ier vaaka wiees steve (1) 
Public high schools.. ee 711 14,680 838 17,311 
Private high EchOOlt Ge Ee ec 259 5,246 268 5,819 

Grand totaly vette e oias aie e ss. 1,397 115,277 1,383 113,114 
In all public institutions............ 972 95,908 1,060 100,785 
n all private institutions........... 425 19,369 323 12,329 

1 Not reported. 

e 

The appropriations for public normal | cates. The number of summer schools 


schools doubled in,the decade 1902 to 
1912. For the year 1911-12 they 
amounted to $9,254,606, of which $7,- 
553,315 was for support and $1,701,- 
291 for buildings. 
oe schools, which are multi- 
ying from year to year, draw a very 
large proportion of their students 
from teachers actually in service or 
from candidates for teachers’ certifi- 


reported in 1912 was 569 with 142,217 
students, an increase of 92 schools and 
23,910 students over 1911. The esti- 
mated cost of the schools was, in 
round numbers, $1,940,000, and the 
average cost per student $15.51. 

From a brief survey of movements 
affecting public school systems it ap- 
pears that the year 1913 has been 
marked by a decided advance in con- 
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structive policies. The greatest con- 
tribution to this movement is the re- 
port of a committee of the National 
Council of the National Education 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Institutions,— Under the general 


head of higher education are classed | 


universities, colleges, and technical 
schools that are authorized to confer 
degrees, however widely they may dif- 
fer in scope and purpose. The 596 in- 
stitutions listed in this class by the 
Bureau of Education range from a 
simple college with less than a hun- 
dred students to universities like Har- 
vard and Columbia, Michigan and 
Illinois, which combine in one organi- 
zation colleges of arts and sciences, 
technical schools, graduate depart- 
ments, and professional schools. Data 
are given, however, which indicate 
very plainly the equipment of each 
institution for its professed work. 


The Bureau of Education has an-| 


nounced minimum requirements for 
future admission to this list, an ac- 
tion which is the sign of a growing 
disposition throughout the country 
to discredit false use 6f scholastic 
terms. 

The common bond between the sin- 
gle college or technical school and the 


| 


Preparatory 
GrocRaPHICAL| Departments 
Division 


Collegiate 
Departments 


Men | Women} Men | Women 


Graduate Professional Total 
Departments | Departments (excluding 
duplicates) 


EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Association, advocating the reduction 
of school life by two years and offer- 
ing a scheme for the reconstruction 
of the American system on this basis. 


| composite university is the under- 
graduate curriculum, which in its. 
normal form leads either to the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts or bachelor 
of science. The modified courses lead- 
ing to other degrees, and the relative 
number of students pursuing each, 
afford a fair index to the actual work 
of individual institutions; hence the 
tabulated statistics of higher educa- 
tion indicate not only its extent, but, 
in a measure, its content. A 

Statistics——Many of the higher in- 
stitutions include preparatory divi-_ 
sions which belong with the secondary 
schools of the country. For higher 
education, per se, the 596 universities 
and colleges reported for 1912, 25,062 
professors (21,727 men and 3,335 
women) and 255,673 students (168,- 
601 men and 87,072 women). The 
total receipts of the institutions 
amounted td $104,514,095, and their. 
productive funds to $357,048,919. The 
following table shows the distribution 
of the student body by departments in 
the different geographic divisions: 


Men | Women} Men | Women! Men {Women 


United States | 40,375 


8,862} 3,800 36,154) 1,462) 208,976) 110,512 


23,440) 117,756} 69,040 

' 
North Atlantic] 9,224] 2,838] 38,097] 17,318 
North Central.| 16,162 3,290) 43,491] 28,809 
South Atlantic} 5,167 5,148] 13,362 7,412 
South Central.| 6,630} 5,839] 11,865] 7,241 
Western...... 3,192 a 10,941 8,260 


3,961} 1,273] 9,740 279) 63,267] 22,387 
3,087] 1,635] 14,699 864! 81,255) 48,882 
648 100} 4,167 69} 23,280) 14,403 
391 118} 4,798 147) 23,711) 14,170 
775 734| 2,750 103} 17,463) 10,670 


$$$ Eee 
The distribution of ‘the total re-| geographic divisions was as follows 
ceipts and of the productive funds by | in 1912: 


a eee 
Total Receipts, 


Grocrapuicat Divisions Total Receipts |Exclusive of- Ad- Productive 
ditions to Funds 
: Endowments 

Rinited! Statens. ese Se $104,514,095 $89,835,787 $357,048,919 

INGE Atiantress . 42250 85 er ee Ble cee 39,761,881 32,553,141 159,136,638 

Nortlr, Contral si. = 2. O° 8 Wao be ee 36,311,327 31,258,144 114,897,189 
South Atlantic 10,442,195 9,613,953 17,445,688 ‘ 

7,323,682 7,086,359 20,061,431 
PARR Sls, dw St aed ete. S 10,675,010 9,324,190 45,507,973 
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The aggregate of benefactions to 
higher educational institutions in the 
United States in 1911-12 was $24,783,- 
090, excluding public grants, Federal, 
There was an ‘in- 
crease of $1,819,945 over the benefac- 
tions for 1910-11. Of the entire 
amount $18,527,078, or 74 per cent., 
was bestowed upon 54 institutions, 
each of which received above $100,000. 

Of the entire income for the higher 
institutions $89,835,787 was for cur- 
rent expenses. The main sources of 
this total and amount from each 
source were as follows: 


State and municipal appropriations $18,323,878 
Federal Government............. 5,499,927 
Income from invested funds...... 14,225,998 
Income from fees for tuition and - 

other educational services...... 20,062,353 
Private benefactions............. 10,104,782 


The appropriations by the Federal 
Government were shared by 87 in- 
stitutions, which also received the 
greater part of the state appropria- 
tions, approximately $17,000,000. 

The prevalence of coeducation in 
the higher institutions is indicated by 
the following tabulation: 


Under- 
Class of Colleges graduate 
Students 
Menmien only s. cos odes Shee e-x «in « 37,427 
Borwomen OpLy ij. seca aaee dea e 21,423 
Gosducdtional ; —— on enee eeeade peed 
Potal:...% : stadt eee o aire 127,946 


Large Institutions—The phenome- 
nal growth of certain universities is 
a striking fact in the record of the 
past half decade. There are at present 
five universities of private endowment 
and seven state universities having 
no preparatory departments, each of 
which registers above 3,000 students. 
To this number should be added one 
state and one private university which 
have preparatory departments that 
make no drain on the forces of the 
university proper. With a single ex- 
ception these institutions report in- 
comes exceeding one million dollars; 
their aggregate income is in round 
numbers $33,000,000, or nearly one- 
third the total income of all the 
higher institutions. The inference is 
obvious; students fiock to centers 
which have the fullest equipment and 
are able to command the services of 
the most eminent teachers. 


worthy of note that none of the private 
universities referred to above receive 
aid from public appropriations; the 
state universities, on the contrary, de- 
pend for their income almost entirely 
upon annual appropriations by the 
state legislatures. 

In the group of universities here 
referred to, Columbia University 
stands out with striking distinctness. 
The enrollment for the year reached 
9,379 regular students and 3,471 at- 
tending extension classes. The value 
of the property administered by the 
trustees is $45,000,000, rising to $55,- 


| 000,000 when the property and endow- 


ments of Barnard College, Teachers 
College and the School of Pharmacy 
are added. 

Free Tuition and Scholarships.—The 
fact that tuition is free in state uni- 
versities, save only the small charge 
for laboratory facilities, gives stu- 
dents in the western states an advan- 
tage over those in the East, where 
state universities are wanting. This 
inequality is partly overcome by the 
large number of scholarship and other 
funds offered in eastern institutions. 
Out of a total of 13,989 scholarship 
and fellowship funds available in 1912 
for students, 7,073 were reported from 
the North Atlantic states. Pennsyl- 
vania University led the list with 548. 
Harvard had at its disposal 495, and 
Princeton 447. 

Standardization of Degrees.—The 
relatiye demand for different courses 
of study is indicated by the degrees 
conferred. Omitting honorary degrees 
and professional degrees, other than 
technical, the total number conferred 
at the close of the scholastic year 
1911-12 was 29,265, of which men re- 
ceived 19,468 and women 10,167. The 
degree of bachelor of arts led with 
14,154 recipients (7,445 men, 6,699 
women); the degree of bachelor of 
science followed with 5,253 recipients 
(4,241 men, 102 women). The list 
includes over 30 modifications of these 
diplomas, among which the bachelor 
of philosophy 
number of recipients. Engineering 
degrees numbered 1,672, the degree of 
C. E. leading with 690 recipients, all 
men. At Columbia the degree of 
bachelor of literature was conferred 
upon nine candidates who completed 


It is! in the first year the advanced or grad- 
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uate course in the new school of jour- 
nalism. 

Complaint is still made of diplomas 
which are little short of fraudulent on 
account of the low standard of the 
institutions according them, but these 
instances are rapidly decreasing. The 
complete remedy for this evil is in 
the power of the states which grant 
the charters, hence the various asso- 
ciations that are creating public 
opinion in favor of high scholastic 
standards transcend sectional and 
scholastic limits, since, in the end, 
they establish the good repute of the 
nation in the world of letters and 
science. 

Classification of Institutions.—Indi- 
viduality is the mark of every institu- 
tion included in the foregoing sum- 
maries; hence grouping is difficult. 
There are, however, movements affect- 
ing all higher institutions which may 
be taken as the index of their current 
history. Chief among these move- 
ments is that which aims at a sound 
basis of classification. On this sub- 
ject, Dr. Babcock, recently specialist 
in higher education in the Federal 
Bureau, says: 


It is no longer a theory that stand- 
ardization or classification would be a 
ood thing. Classification has already 
egun; the demand for it comes from 
many sources; and many agencies, not 
less than 22, are at work to supply the 
demand. The ease with which people 
move from one part of the country to 
another, the highly desirable interchange 
of men of experience and of power be- 
tween North and South, and East and 
West, is certain, sooner or later, to pro- 
duce uniform standards, while leaving 
large independence in the methods of 
meeting those standards. 


Among the needs such standards 
would meet is that of state and local 
boards of education charged to decide 
upon the merits of applicants for high 
school teachers’ certificates. The state 
of Oregon by recent statute has deter- 
mined such a standard, and New 
York state accomplishes the same end 
through the regulations issued by the 
regents of the state university. 

This, however, is a matter which, 
like licenses for medical practice, 
should not be limited by state lines. 
It affects not only the entrance upon 
a college course, but the subsequent 
admission to advanced standing in the 
ease of students who, for any reason, 


wish to change their college relations. 
On account of the migratory character — 
of the population, such changes are 
constantly occurring, and should be 
effected without the loss of time to 
the student or undue labor on the part 
of the institutions. 

The efforts at classification have 
already resulted in a distinction be- 
tween junior colleges and standard 
colleges, the former offering only two 
years of college work and the latter 
full four-year degree courses. Within 
the last two years a few private in- 
stitutions have voluntarily placed 
themselves in the former class, sey- 
eral states have authorized two years 
of college work in normal schools and 
selected high schools, and denomi- 
national boards are taking similar ae- 
tion. In this connection may be noted 
also the merging and consolidation of 
state or denominational institutions 
which duplicate work within limited 
areas. These movements emphasize 
the distinction between collge and uni- 
versity, which is one of the chief sub- 
jects of current educational discussion. 
The group of colleges that realize most 
completely the ideal of liberal culture, 
Bowdoin, Williams, Amherst, Hamil- 
ton, Beloit, Grinnell and their peers, - 
has been increased by the recent 
foundation of Reed College at Port- 
land, Ore. 

From the standpoint of scholastic 
discipline, the final test of efficiency 
in the college is the success of its stu- 
dents in post-graduate studies; hence 
the significance of the chief subjects 
presented before the University Asso- 
ciations in their annual meetings in 
1913. The National Association of 
State Universities, which met at 
Washington, Noy. 10-11, considered 
particularly the proposition for a 
National University, which would 
logically be formed for graduate study 
and research. The Association of 
American Universities in its meeting 
at the University of Illinois, Nov. 
6-7, discussed the types of graduate 
scholar as described in a paper by 
President Hibben of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Advance in the South.—The great 
advance that has been made by the 
South in respect to higher education 
is summed up in a report by Eliza- 
beth Avery Coulton, Secretary of the 
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Southern Association of College Wom- 
en. She notes marked improvement 
in entrance requirements, equipments, 
libraries, laboratories, buildings, etc., 
and in the higher qualifications of the 
- faculties and ability of the faculties. 
Two agencies, the Carnegie Founda- 
~ tion for the Advancement of Teaching 
and the General Education Board, 
have contributed most to this prog- 
ress, the former by its publications, 
the latter through the founding of 
professorships of secondary education 
to aid the high schools in their rela- 
tion to the colleges. With the higher 
entrance requirements has come a de- 
cided increase in the amount of col- 
lege work represented by the degree. 
In 1904, according to Miss Coulton, 
the A. B. of only two southern colleges 
represented four full years of college 
work, while by 1914 graduates of at 
least 25 colleges will have completed 
four years of standard college work. 

Currents of Influence; Socialistic 
and International—Apart from cur- 
ricula and scholastic standards there 
are currents of influence moving with- 
in higher institutions which have a 
powerful effect upon individual char- 
acter and at the same time create a 
sense of solidarity throughout the 
student body. A striking illustration 
is afforded at the present time by the 
spread of socialism in colleges, as in- 
dicated by the fact that the Inter- 
collegiate Socialistie Society, now in 
its eighth year, numbers 64 under- 
graduate and 12 alumni study chap- 
ters. Among the chapters now. or- 
ganized every division of the country 
is well represented. 

Even more impressive is the spread 
of the international spirit. Although 
this has been stimulated by extra- 
college activities, such as the peace 
movement and the Christian Students’ 
Federation, these in turn have been 
promoted by the natural expansion of 
university life. The exchange of pro- 
fessors between Harvard and Berlin 
and Columbia and Berlin was so suc- 
cessful from the first that similar ex- 
change arrangements have since been 
made with French, Scandinavian, Jap- 
anese, and South American universi- 
ties; thus the most inspiring teachers 
become, as it were, world professors. 
The year 1913 is marked by the estab- 


lumbia and the universities of Aus- 
tria. Dr. George Stuart Fullerton, 
professor of philosophy, goes to Aus- 
tria, and Dr. Josef Schumpeter, of the 
University of Graz, replaces him at 
Columbia. 

In addition to professors coming 
from Europe through the exchanges 
established with Harvard and Colum- 
bia, similar services are secured from 
time to time, by special arrangement. 
During 1913 Michigan University had 
lectures from several noted foreigners, 
among them Dr. Ludwig Fulda, of 
Berlin, who came under the auspices 
of the Germanistic Society, and Dr. 
G. Snouck Horgronji, professor of 
Arabie in the University of Leyden. 
The University of Pennsylvania will 
have for a year the services of Dr. 
Arthur Ungnad, the great Assyriolo- 
gist, of Jena, who arrived in this coun- 
try in September. He will direct 
work on the rare tablets in the Uni- 
versity Museum. Dr. John L. Myres, 
professor of ancient history in Ox- 
ford University, and one of the fore- 
most archeologists of the world, holds 
the Sather professorship of classical 
literature at the University of Cali- 
fornia during the second semester of 
1913-14, 

Parallel with the exchange of pro- 
fessors are the arrangements for en- 
abling selected students from one 
country to receive part of their col- 
lege training in another country. 
This interchange has given a great 
spur to the formation of cosmopolitan 
and international clubs. The most 
significant evidence of the growth of 
this solidarity in the student world 
was the eighth meeting of the In- 
ternational Federation of Students, 
which convened in 1913 at Cornell 
University. Through its affiliations 
every important students’ club or so- 
ciety in the world is represented in 
the Federation, and it is estimated 
that fully half a million students are 
thus united in fraternal bonds. At 
the Ithaca meeting, which occupied 
the fortnight from Aug. 29 to Sept. 
13, nearly 700 universities situated in 
27 different countries were repre- 
sented. Plans were discussed for in- 
creasing the bonds between students 
of all nations, and for a world’s in- 
ternational students’ congress to be 


lishment of an exchange between Co-| held at San Francisco in 1915 in con- 
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nection with the Panama-Pacifie Ex- 
position. 

Idealistic Tendencies—The decided 
stand taken during the past two 
years by leading university men for 
the preservation of classical studies 
appears to be part of a general re- 
vival of interest in truth and beauty 
as the ultimate ends of higher educa- 
tion. Proofs of this revival are af- 
forded by the intense interest mani- 
fested in the lectures of Henri Berg- 
son, during the year visiting professor 
at Columbia, and of Rudolph Eucken, 
of the University of Jena, who, in his 
Service as German exchange professor 
at Harvard and Deems Lecturer at 
New York University, excited wide in- 
terest in the verities of idealism. 

The interest in art in its varied 
forms is an outflowering rather than a 
revival, manifesting itself in festivals 
of song and magnificent pageants, 
which thrill at once sense and imagi- 
nation and awaken new purposes in 
the minds of liberal benefactors. Thus 
Harvard finds itself the recipient of 
ample funds for a building dedicated 
to the music department, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in the dawn of 
an expanding era, plans a Museum of 
European Culture, in which the his- 
tory of civilization will be illustrated 
by the treasures of plastic and pic- 
torial art which mark its distinctive 
stages. 

Training for Administration and 
Public Service— Pari passu with the 
movement toward the ideal is the ex- 
tension of university courses pertain- 
ing to the economic and social prob- 
lems that have arisen in the political 
and civic crises of the present time. 
Special courses of training for direc- 
tors in the various welfare services 
and conservation projects are multi- 
plying; even more significant is the 
rapidly increasing provision for the 
higher services of commercial and ad- 
ministrative affairs. In view of the 
needs of railroads and other corporate 
enterprises, Harvard offers a new 
highly specialized business course; 
New York University has increased 
the resources of the department of 
public affairs formed a year ago 
under the direction of the distin- 


by Clinton Rogers Woodruff; Presi- 
dent James has raised the business 
courses of the University of Illinois 
to a professional plane and, has had 
the satisfaction of seeing them trans- 
ferred to a new commerce building 
during the year; the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has estab- 
lished a unique course in industrial 
physics, by means of which its labo- 
ratory and research facilities will be 
utilized for the solution of problems 
arising directly from industrial ex- 
periences. These are a few examples 
of activities which in some form 
might be duplicated from the current 
record of every one of the principal 
universities of the country. They are 
emphasized by the announcement on 
Nov. 6 by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the City of New York of a fund of 
$500,000 pledged by an unnamed donor 
for the establishment of a municipal 
school of commerce. 

The state universities of the West, 
from their political relations, have 
naturally paid great attention to so- 
cial and industrial problems. State 
boards and commissions appointed for 
special services in that section of the 
country almost invariably include 
experts drawn from the university 
faculties. 

University Extension and Corre- 
spondence Courses.—The standardizing 
movement which has gained enormous 
impetus within the past few years 
has not lessened the efforts to bring 
university teaching within easier reach 
of the people at large. This was the 
original ajm of university extension, 
which in its later developments seeks 
to carry university teaching beyond 
the university walls. In this effort 
Wisconsin University has achieved 
great distinction, and during the year 
was asked to send leaders in the work 
into Pennsylvania to: arouse in that 
state an interest in the idea of making 
a university serve the present needs 
of the whole commonwealth. One fea- 
ture of the extension work at Wiscon- 
sin is the correspondence courses, in 
which the interests of every class of 
the community have been considered. 

Libraries and Museums are managed 
with ever-increasing attention to the 


guished economist, Jeremiah W.| needs of students. The former are 
Jenks; Cornell has instituted a new] considered elsewhere (see Libraries, 
course in citizenship, formally opened! infra). In regard to museums, the 
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most recent development is the forma- 
tion of children’s departments, ar- 
ranged with special reference to their 
studies and interests. The extension 
plans for the University of Illinois 
include a series of specialized mu- 
seums. At Harvard the year has been 
marked by the removal of the last 
sod for the foundations of the last 
section of the Peabody Museum. The 
event took place on May 28, the 106th 
anniversary of the birth of Louis 
Agassiz, in whose mind the concep- 
tion of this museum of comparative 
zoblogy took shape a half-century ago. 

College Facilities for Women.—By 
reference to the statistics showing the 
distribution of college students, it will 
be seen that there are 69,040 -women 
in the undergraduate courses. Of this 
number, 21,423, or a little more than 
one-third, are in colleges for women 
exclusively. These institutions bring 
clearly to view the needs and special 
functions of higher institutions for 
women. They are hampered particu- 
larly by the lack of adequate endow- 
ment funds. Smith College, with its 
enrollment of nearly 1,600, is the larg- 
est institution in the world devoted 
to the education of women, and its 
needs are proportionately great. Dur- 
ing the year success has, fortunately, 
attended the effort to raise a $1,000,- 
000 endowment to be devoted to the 
increase in salaries. 

Bryn Mawr College and Wellesley 
College have each entered during the 
year upon an experiment of great im- 
portance in the present stage of 
educational development. Bryn Mawr 
will have within its campus a private 
school which, it is expected, will fur- 
nish proof that a select class of girls 
may be prepared for the high stand- 
ard of college admission in seven 
years, covering the ages 10 to 17. The 
Department of Education of Wellesley 
College is provided with an experi- 
mental kindergarten in which the best 
theories of child training may be fully 
exemplified. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that Harvard Uni- 
versity is undertaking a similar ex- 
periment upon a more elaborate scale 
by means of a practice school forming 
an adjunct to the Education Depart- 
ment. 

Notable Celebrations.—Among many 
events pertaining to individual insti- 


tutions special interest attaches to the 
celebration at Colorado College of the 
25th anniversary of the inauguration 
of President Slocum, which took place 
June 14. Largely through the presi- 
dent’s personal efforts the endowment 
has inereased in the quarter of a cen- 
tury from nothing to $1,100,000. On 
the beautiful campus eleven buildings 
have been added to the one original 
building, the two laboratories in- 
creased to 27, a library of 150,000 
volumes collected, and the student 
body increased from a group of 30 to 
687. The anniversary was marked by 
the laying of the corner stone of a 
memorial gymnasiurn. 

On Oct. 22 the Graduate School of 
Princeton University and the Cleve- 
land: Memorial Tower were dedicated. 
The high ideals of university life, 
ideals of mental worth and of the 
priceless value of noble memories 
which these structures typify, were 
emphasized by the presence of a dis- 
tinguished company of scholars from 
many countries. The chief feature of 
the ceremonies was the memorial ad- 
dress on Grover Cleveland by ex- 
President Taft, one of the most mem- 
orable addresses in the annals of 
university celebrations in the United 
States. 

Changes of Personnel.—As regards 
changes of personnel the most in- 
teresting events of the year were the 
inauguration of Thomas Woodrow 
Wilson, the former president of 
Princeton University, as President of 
the United States, and the assump- 
tion by ex-President William Howard 
Taft of the duties of the Kent pro- 
fessor of law at Yale University (see 
also I, American History). 

Prof. Henry C. Adams, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who developed the 
system of scientific accounting now in 
use by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, was granted a year’s leave 
of absence that he might accept the 
offer of the Chinese Government to 
perform the same service for the 
Chinese railroads. 

Dr. Kendrie Charles Babcock re- 
signed the position of specialist in 
higher education in the Federal Bu- 
reau of Education to accept the posi- 
tion of dean of the combined colleges 
of liberal arts and of science in the 
University of Illinois. 
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Dr. John Casper Branner was inaug- 
urated as president of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, succeed- 
ing the first president, Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, who had held the office 
for 22 years and has become chan- 
cellor of the university. 

Dr. Frank Johnson Goodnow, pro- 
fessor of public law and municipal 
science in Columbia University, was 
appointed legal adviser to the govern- 
ment of the Republic of China. 

Rev. Dr. George R. Grose was in- 
stalled as the eleventh president of 
Depauw University on April 22, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Francis J. McConnell, 
who had been elected a bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

William W. Guth, Ph.D., has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, having served in the 
same capacity at the College of the 
Pacific, San Jose, Cal., since 1908. 

The interregnum in the presidency 
of Marietta College, Marietta, O., 
caused by the death of President 
Perry one year ago, ceased with the 
inauguration as president of George 
W. Hinman, Ph.D., a man of high 
scholarly attainment, distinguished as 
a lecturer and writer on foreign his- 
tory and diplomacy. 

Prof. Kerr D. MacMillan, D.D., of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, has 
accepted the presidency of Wells Col- 
lege, New York. 

Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, a recog- 
nized authority in respect to educa- 
tional theory and systems, resigned 
the professorship of education in Yale 
University to accept a position in the 
Education Department of Harvard 
University. 

Dr. A. T. Ormond, who has held 
the McCosh professorship of philoso- 
phy for 15 years, was inaugurated as 
president of Grove City College, Penn- 
sylvania, Nov. 15. © 

Henry J. Patterson, director of the 
Maryland Experiment Station, was 
elected president of the Maryland 
Agricultural College, College Park, on 
April 17. 

Dr. Lyman P. Powell resigned his 
position as head of the department of 
business ethics in New York Univer- 
sity to accept the presidency of Ho- 
bart College. 

Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, professor of 
political economy in the University 


of Wisconsin, was appointed Minister 
to China. He brings to the difficult. 
duties of that post an almost un- 
rivaled familiarity with Far Eastern 
polities. His works on Oriental sub- 
jects have been translated into Japan- 
ese and Chinese, as well as into the 
principal European languages. 

Prof. William A. Stocking,. Jr., of 
the dairy department of the Agricul- 
tural College of Cornell, has been ap- 
pointed as acting director of the col- 
lege, which has gained international 
reputation under the direction of Dr. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, who has re- 
signed the position to devote himself 
to work as propagandist and expert 
adviser in his chosen field. 

Prof. Frederick Henry Sykes, of 
Columbia - University, was called to 
the presidency of the Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women at New London. 

The tender of the presidency of 
Greensboro Female College, North 
Carolina, was accepted by Dr. S. B. 
Turrentine. 

Rey. Dr. Henry F. Ward, Secretary 
of the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, has accepted the professorship 
of that subject in the School of The- 
ology in Boston University. 

Dr. W. A. Webb, of the University — 
of Colorado, was called to the presi- 
dency of Randolph Macon Woman’s 
College. 

Dr. Arthur Yager, president of 
Georgetown College, Kentucky, and 
formerly a fellow-student of Presi- 
dent Wilson at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was appointed Governor of 
Porto Rico. 

The new educational era in Ohio is 
marked by the creation of the office 
of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The first to bear the title 
is Frank W. Miller, who has accept- 
ably filled the office of State Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

The most noteworthy change of per- 
sonnel in a state service was that 
oceasioned by the death of Andrew S. 
Draper, State Commissioner of Edu- 
eation for New York, and one of the 
greatest leaders that have ever served 
the school interests of this country. 
He is succeeded by Dr. John Huston 
Finley, under whose presidency the 
College of the City of New York has 
been raised to the first rank among 
municipal institutions. 


are 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Statistics of Professional Schools.— 
Special training for the liberal or non- 
technical professions is given in, de- 
partments of universities or in inde- 


pendent schools which are included 
in the following summary of statistics 
for the year 1911-12, the last for 
which figures are available: 


Increase 
(+) or 
Decrease Gradu- Students 
Crass Schools | Instructors} Students (—) as ated in having a 
compared. 1912 Degree 
with 
1910-11 
MUO OLORY fo :o.0:4 eas yaarak 182 1,502 11,242 + 408 1,941 3,745 
2 RE es ecstatic mares ce 118 1,707 20,760 +1,145 4,394 4,472 
DISMICING. 4... oo coms 115 7,572 18,452 — 694 4,215 2,381 
Dentistry...0:..... 2.2 oo} 52 7,088 7,190 + 229 1,775 115 
Pitarmacy..... see... 76 962 6,163 + 32 1,710 84 
Veterinary medicine.... 21 400 2,282 — 290 731 18 


Value of 


CLass Grounds Endow- Benefac- Total Volumes in 
and ment funds! tions! income Libraries! 
Buildings! 

PROG dc isi(s strats crete $21,189,234 | $36,682,052 $1,680,754 $3,852,303 2,318,255 
PTs fa) ses wsatsuatorstarath ts 4,980,875 - A 7 425,867 1,368,053 935,689 
MUSAIOING 2 os ds-eu wal cnis 27,222,950 11,310,787 1,284,158 4,528,845 449,394 
Dentistry... 02.00.6000 2,068,085 461,915 6,410 680,639 38,386 
PRATMACY:.\... cyt ai 1,971,792 399,264 3,920 529,391 86,786 
Veterinary medicine.... ARG O.C Oa Mee a ta leicecc.c,kie'el'e 1,800 612,460 13,243 


1In so far as reported. 


The financial statistics are aggre- 
gates for the schools which report the 
items, the professional departments of 
universities not as a rule having sep- 
arate accounts. Few changes of note 
have occurred during the year, but. it 
appears that theology and law have 
made decided gains in number of 
schools, students and graduates’ from 
1900 to 1912, while for the same 
period schools of medicine, both reg- 
ular and homeopathic, show decrease 
in all these particulars. 

Theological Schools.— Schools of 
theology are generally independent. 
It is worthy of note that 26 of these 
schools have permanent endowments 
of $450,000 to $3,268,547. The fol- 
lowing are the schools of theology 
with endowments exceeding a million 
dollars: 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


(Presb.), Chicago..,....... ..... $1,664,400 
Princeton Theological Seminary 

(Presb.), Princeton, N.J........ 3,264,973 
General _ Theological Seminary 

(Prot. Epis.), New York City... 2,145,278 
Union Theological Seminary, New 

ROE City 5 os... «cas oy ee oMm mers) )OO1,700 
Rochester Theological Seminary 

(Bapt.), Rochester, N. Y........ 1,733,243 


An important movement in the 
schools of theology is the inclusion of 
sociology in their curricula, with prac- 
tical treatment of the problems of 
capital and labor and of criminology 
as related to the moral development 
of individuals. 

During the year special attention 
has been drawn to the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary by efforts at compromise 
between the seminary and the Presby- 
terian Church. The breach was 
opened in 1892 by the action of the 
General Assembly of the Church in 
respect to Dr. Charles A. Briggs, ac- 
eused of heresy. The death of Dr. 
Briggs, which occurred while the com- 
promise measure was pending, closed 
a service of great distinction in the 
seminary, where he had just com- 
pleted his fortieth year as a teacher. 
(See also XXXI, Religion and Re- 
ligious Organizations.) 

At the graduation exercises of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary it was 
announced that $753,000 had been sub- 
scribed for the endowment of two new 
schools, the Hartford School of Re- 
ligious Pedagogy and the Kennedy 
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establishment of a center of clinical 
education and research under the 
charge of eminent physicians who, if 


School of Missions. The union of 
the three institutions under the char- 
ter of the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation, with 21 professors and 180 the plan is approved, will give up 
students, marks an advance in inter-| practice in order to devote their entire 
denominational education which will| time to research investigation: and 
be followed with interest throughout | teaching, their salaries bemg com- 
the English-speaking world and on all| mensurate with those services. The 


3 


mission fields. 

Medical Schools.—The numerical de- 
crease in medical schools already re- 
ferred to is a sign of advancing 
standards. Admission requirements are 
more rigid than five years ago, and 
the course of medical training has 
been prolonged. In many states there 
is a movement toward centering medi- 
cal education in a few strong schools 
and extending state control over all. 


Eleven states report only one medical | 


school each and that controlled by the 
state, usually through the state uni- 
versity. Three other states will prob- 
ably Soon be added to the number. In 
fact, weak medical schools are doomed 
by the mere cost of equipment, the 
laboratories and hospitals now re- 


quired for medical training. Sound | 


* public sentiment on this subject has 
been created by the persistent efforts 
of the Council on Medical Education 
of the American Medical Association, 
supported by the reports of the Car- 
negie Foundation, and states are mak- 
ing liberal appropriations to their 
medical schools, while large endow- 
ments are forthcoming for private 
schools. From the current report of 


the Bureau of Education it appears | 
that the three richest medical schools | 


are Tulane University Department of 
Medicine, with an endowment of $1,- 


000,000; Harvard University Medical | 
School, with $3,500,000; and the Col-| 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Co- | 
lumbia. University, with $1,572,305. | 
To this group will be added the) 


Medical School of Chicago University, 


for which millions are being pledged; | 


Vanderbilt’s medical department, for 


which Andrew Carnegie will provide | 


$1,000,000 on the condition that it is 
freed from denominational control, and 
California University, which has re- 
ceived an equal sum for medical re- 


search. A unique endowment of this) 


elass is that of $1,500,000 from 
the General Education Board to the 
medical school of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The fund is intended for the 


$32 


| endowment will be known as the Will 
iam H. Welch Endowment Fund, in 
recognition of the services rendered 
by Dr. Welch to medical education in 
America. On Noy. 15, President 
Schurman of Cornell University an- ~ 
nounced a gift of $4,350,000 for the © 
university medical school. : 

Nurse Training Schools. — Schools 
for nurses, which are included in the 
_ general province of medical education, 
increased in number from 432 in 1900 
to 1,057 in 1912, with am imerease in 
the number of students in training 
from 11,164 to 32,389. The relation of 
these schools to the hospitals has be- 
come a subject of consideration, and 
their independent administration is © 
urged by many authorities. The sub- 
ject is discussed in all its aspects in 
a recent bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education (No. 7, 1912). 

Law Schools.—The legal profession 
| sustains a relation to the publie very 
| different from that of the medical pro- — 
fession; nevertheless a similar tend- 
ency to elevate the standards of pro- 
fessional training is noticeable. The 
majority of law schools require a three — 
years’ course for graduation, and a 
few the longer period of four years. 
Several schools offer summer courses 
which count for graduation the same 
as the work in the regular terms, and 
thus students are enabled to complete 
even the extended course of training 
within two or three years. 

Correspondence Schools.—The corre- 
spondence idea offers a striking illus- 
tration of business foresight; it orig- 
| inated with the enterprise at Seran- 
| ton, Pa., which has grown into a mul 
tiple system; the direetors report 
that an average of 100,000 scholar-~ 
ships are taken out annually. The 
Home Correspondence School, Spring- 
field, Mass., has a large membership 
of teachers in its rural school course, 
and its textbooks are in great de 
mand. The leading railroad compani 
have followed the example set by 
Union Pacific and include 
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ence schools in their educational work | for the prevention of disease. It was 
for their employees. While every sub- | soon found that organizations of men 
ject of knowledge,and technique has | were interested equally with the wom- 
been brought within formal schemes|en. At the end of the third year, 
of correspondence, the courses in agri- | July, 1912, work had been organized 
eulture at this time exceed all others|in 45 states, 238 counties, Alaska, 
in their registration. Not less than | Philippines, Hawaii, and the Canal 
25 state and five private institutions | Zone. Almost every organization in 
conducted correspondence courses in| the country has similar committees 
agricultural subjects in the course of | devoting their efforts to one or more 


the year. of the*problems of health and sanita- 
Education in Public Health—The | tion. 
movement for educating people in mat- The latest outcome of this move- 


ters pertaining to health is world-wide. | ment is organized effort for social 
Literally hundreds of organizations | purity and the teaching of sex hygiene. 
are now at work for this purpose} The American Federation for Sex 
throughout the United States, while | Hygiene was incorporated in 1912; its 
there is scarcely a city or county with- | stated objects are: the education of 
out its central health committee. The} the public in the physiology and hy- 
American Medical Association organ- | giene of sex, including the study and 
ized in July, 1909, a committee for | application of every means, educa- 
public-health education among women, | tional, sanitary, moral, and legislative, 
with Dr. Rosalie Slaughter Morton, | for the prevention of vice and its dis- 
of New York City, as its first chair-| eases. No less than twelve other 
man. The purpose of the committee | organizations have been formed for 
was to interest women’s clubs in study | the same purpose. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


Alaska.— The system of public, of Indian Affairs as reported in 1912 
schools for the natives of Alaska, was 46,987. 
under the general supervision of the) Porto Rico.—The Federal Govern- 
Commissioner of Education, comprises | ment has also assumed responsibility 
80 schools, with an enrollment of| for education in our outlying posses- 
4,018 pupils distributed over a terri-| sions, although the direct control of 
tory of 580,000 sq. miles. The serv-| these systems is committed to the lo- 
ice employs six supervising officers | cal department of education. Under the 
and 108 teachers, with an auxiliary | administration of Dr. Edwin G. Dex- 
force of 10 physicians, eight nurses,| ter, Commissioner of Education in 
and three hospital attendants. The Porto Rico from 1907 to 1912 inclu- 
medical division is directed by Dr. sive, the enrollment in the common 
Krulish, specially detailed for this) schools increased from 76,696 to 160,- 
duty from the Public Health Service.| 657, or by 124 per cent., and the 
This is the second unique experiment | average attendance from 44,218 to 
in the interests of the natives, the| 114,834, an increase of 160 per cent. 
first being the reindeer experiment,) Secondary schools made great prog- 
which has succeeded beyond all an-| ress in the same time, their registra- 
ticipations. The reindeer now owned | tion rising from 182 to 1,547 stu- 
by the natives represent a capital of| dents. The efforts to provide for the 
$601,700, and in 1912 yielded an in-| much-needed agricultural training of 
come of $25,000, in addition to meat) the islanders have been promoted by 
and hides used by the natives them-| the application to this purpose of a 
selves, ,part of the Federal appropriations 

Indians.—In addition to the charge; known as the Morrill and Nelson 
of the schools for the natives of | funds. 
Alaska, the Government controls the} Philippine Islands—In the Philip- 
education of its Indian wards. The) pines successful efforts are made to 
total enrollment in the various| develop the native arts. Above 90 
classes of schools under the Bureau| per cent. of all children attending the 
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elementary schools take some form 
of manual training, and many of 
them attain skill in the making of 
hats and baskets, which has real 
commercial value. An important ex- 
periment is in progress in connection 
with the school of household indus- 
tries and handwork for women in 
Manila. Every student, after com- 
pleting her course, is expected to es- 
tablish a class in her own district. 
These classes are kept in close rela- 
tion with the Bureau of Education, 
which assists in disposing of the prod- 
ucts of their artistic skill. The 
School of Arts and Trades at Manila 
is flourishing, and so great is the 
demand for its students that all who 
complete their course satisfactorily 
are at once placed in remunerative 
positions. (See also VIII, Territories 
and Dependencies. ) 


Panama Canal Zone.—In the Panama 
Canal Zone an excellent school system 
is in operation, modeled on that of the 
states. The report for 1912 shows 
that 26 buildings were used for school 
purposes, of which 11 were for white 
children and 15 for colored. The ex- 
penditure for education amounted to 
$100,997. 

Liberia.— The American Coleniza- 
tion Society, which has held in trust 
the Donovan fund, intended primarily 
to promote the emigration of negroes 
from America to Africa, has turned 
over the accumulated proceeds of the 
fund to the Liberian government for 
the promotion of the publie school 
system in the republic and the estab- 
lishment of an industrial school to be 
modeled after Hampton and Tuskegee. 
The fund amounts to $65,511, and 
yields a revenue of about $5,000. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


General Education Board.—The ap- 
propriations made by the General 
Education Board for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913, were as fol- 
lows: 


Conditional contributions to col- 

leges and universities........... $1,190,000 
For professors of secondary educa- 

tion in the southern states for the 

purpose of carrying on a public 


high school propaganda......... 30,550 
To selected schools for negroes... . 40,000 
For agricultural demonstration 

work in the southern states... .. 255,050 
For agricultural demonstration 

work in Maine and New Hamp- 

DITO USS Sys ate ea 25,916 
For state supervisors of negro rural 

schools in several of the southern 

SUR EOG: Os Wants tens Seth eee per 22,636 
For a Rural Organization Service in 

connection with the United States 

Department of Agriculture...... 37,500 
Other appropriations............. 11,965 

Oba gee correo ets ie-as'c eee $1,613,617 


The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has for its 
main object the administration of the 
pension fund committed to its trust. 
The latest report of the Foundation, 
1912, contains discussions of the 
problems of college entrance require- 
ments and of admission to advanced 
standing, and in addition presents an 
exhaustive study of pension schemes, 
in the light of which suggestions are 
made as to a feasible pension system 
for public schools. From. the first 


pension payment, July 25, 1906, to the 
end of the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 
1912, the Foundation had distributed 
$2,077,813.64 in retirmg allowances 
and $238,590.36 in widows’ pensions. 
On Sept. 30, 1912, there were in force 
315 allowances and 83 widows’ pen- 
sions, the total annual distribution 
for these amounting to $570,423. The 
endowment fund comprised, at the 
date named, gifts of the founder, $13,- 
000,000, and accrued interest, $1,000,- 
000, in all $14,000,000. 

Peabody Fund.— The final allot- 
ment of the Peabody Fund closes the 
distribution of the principal with the 
appropriation of $500,000 to the 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
at Nashville, contingent upon the 
raising of an additional million dollars 
by Nov. 1, 1913, which is practically 
secured. In the 46 years of its oper- 
ations the Peabody Fund has yielded 
above five and a half million dollars 
for education in the South. 

The National Education Association 
held its fifty-first annual convention 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, July 5-11, 
Dr. Edward T. Fairchild of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture pre- 
siding. In point of numbers the meet- 
ing fell below those of recent years, 
the attendance barely reaching 3,000. 
The programmes of the general and 
the section meetings were as usual 
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overcrowded, but two subjects over- 
‘shadowed all others, vocational edu- 
ation and rural/uplift. In connec- 
tion with the latter subject Commis- 
‘sioner Claxton roused enthusiasm over 
a plan for bringing a library within 
the reach of every hamlet. At pres- 
ent, of 3,500 counties in the United 
States, there are 2,200 in which there 
is no library of 5,000 books or over. 
A committee was formed to advise 
with any committee or commission 
which may be appointed by Congress 
to frame legislation for Federal aid 
tor vocational education. The unani- 
mous vote of the Association for pres- 
ident for 1913-14 was given to Dr. 
Joseph Swain, President of Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

The American Federation of Arts 
held its fourth annual convention in 
Washington on May 15 and 16. Prom- 
inent among the topics discussed was 
the importance of small museums, 
especially as adjuncts of educational 
institutions and the various relations 
of industrial art. The president of 
the Federation is Robert W. de Forest, 
and the secretary, Miss Leila Mechlin, 
215 West 57th Street, New York. 

The American Federation of Catho- 
lic Societies met at Milwaukee on 
Aug. 10. Among the chief subjects 
of discussion were the problem of re- 


ligious teaching in public schools and 
the policy of taxing Catholic citizens 
to maintain public schools when they 
have also to support parochial 
schools. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is not only educational in all 
its activities, but maintains a special 
department for the investigation of 
educational problems. At the last 
biennial meeting of the Federation, 
held in San Francisco in June, 1912, 
it was reported that the department 
had concentrated its efforts upon the 
special task of urging the teaching of: 
personal sex hygiene in the normal 
schools. In connection with the pa- 
trons of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, an investigation has been con- 
| ducted during the year for the pur- 
|pose of ascertaining the extent to 
which the subject is already taught in 
|schools of high grade. Out of 165 
|schools reporting in response to the 
inquiry, 138 were giving the subject a 
place. The recommendation was made 
| that a committee of experts be or- 
ganized, representing various experi- 
/ences and points of view, to outline 
a definite course in personal and sex 
hygiene for teachers. Through such 
activities as this the General Feder- 
ation has become a powerful force in 
educational matters. 
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LIBRARIES 


JAMES I. Wyrr 


Buildings. — The 
library 
was the Harry Elkins Widener Me- 


most important 


morial Library at Harvard, the plans | 
for which have been accepted, ground | 


broken and construction begun. The 
building will cost about $2,000,000, 


and will have stack capacity for 
The distinctive 


2,000,000 volumes. 
feature of the plan is the provision 
throughout the stack of 300 readers’ 
stalls, each with table, chair, and 


shelves, for the accommodation of in-| 


dividual students side by side with the 
books. Another unusual feature is 
the provision of as many as 70 private 
offices for those professors whose labo- 
ratory material is mainly of books. 
(Library Journal, XXXVIII, 267.) 
Two great municipal libraries have 
within the year moved into office build- 
ings. The Los Angeles Public Library 
has occupied three floors and the roof 
(50,000 sq. ft.) of the largest office 
building in that city, taking a seyen- 
year lease at an annual rental of 44 
cents per square foot. The Cleveland 
Public Library has occupied two floors 
(55,000 sq. ft.) of the Kinney and 
Leaven building for a probable term 
of from six to ten years. In occupy- 
ing these quarters the remarkable 


building enterprise of the year | 


feat was achieved of moving 250,000 
books and all the library equipment 
from old to new quarters without in- 
terrupting library service to the pub- 
lic for a single day, 40,000 books 
being moved between evening and 
morning. 

The use of these large areas entirely 
unplanned for library work, while of 
course temporary and in the reagon- 
able certainty that ample library 
buildings eventually will be provided, 
cffers interesting problems in im- 
promptu library administration with 
the much-prized. advantage of loca- 
tion in the heart of the city. 

Legislation—Nowhere is the appre- 
ciation of the public library and its 
work better reflected than in new 
library laws. Laws providing more 
liberal financial support have been 
passed in Minnesota (Ch. 509), rais- 
ing the maximum tax levy from two 
to three mills; in Iowa (Ch. 68), fixing 
the maximum tax levy at five mills; 


in Massachusetts, increasing the maxi- - 


mum sum which may be voted for the 
support of a public library from 
$2,000 to $4,000 on all valuations of 
less than $600,000. Kansas, in a new 
law (Ch. 80 and 327) designed to facili- 
tate the establishing of public libra- 
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ries, reduced: the maximum tax levy 
in first- and second-class cities from 
two and three mills to four-tenths and 
one mill respectively. While this 
seems a reduction and may indeed 
work out so in practice, yet the policy 
of assessing taxable property at more 
nearly market value may not greatly 
reduce library funds resulting from the 
new rates. ; 

New laws almost uniformly grant 
larger powers as well as funds to li- 
brary authorities. Iowa (Ch. 100) ex- 
empted libraries from the operation of 
the statute for commission-governed 
cities and provides for their control 
under the general state library law, 
thus reflecting a strong dissatisfac- 
tion, existing not alone in Iowa, with 
the effect of commission government 
upon public-library control (Tyler, 
National Municipal Review, April, 
1913). Nebraska (Ch. 152) authorized 
a librarians’ retiring pension fund in 
the city of Omaha, retirement to be 
optional after 35 years’ service, com- 
pulsory after 40. 

Rural library extension is the sub- 
ject of more laws than any other 
topic. Delaware increased the appro- 
priation of its State Library Commis- 
sion in order to develop house to 
house delivery of books throughout 


the state; Iowa (Ch. 70) and Minne- | 


sota (Ch. 509) empowered any rural 
unit of government, a township or 
county, to contract for library privi- 
leges with the nearest public library; 
Minnesota (Ch. 563) encouraged co- 
operation between schools and pubuic 
libraries; North Carolina doubled the 
appropriation for its Library Com- 
mission; Texas provided for a system 
of farmers’ county public libraries; 
South Dakota (Ch. 217) established a 
Library Commission on the usual 
lines, to which it gives the manage- 
ment of the state library, a sensible 
feature tending toward a centraliza- 
tion of state library activities which 
‘might well be copied in other states 
and which finds further expression in 
an Oregon: law (Ch. 149) separating 
the state library from the library of 
the Supreme Court and placing it un- 
der the government and administra- 
tion of the State Library Commission. 
A step in the opposite direction is 
noted in Indiana (Ch. 255), which has 
separated the administration of its 


legislative reference bureau from that 
of the state library. 

Necrology.—The library profession 
has suffered grievous losses from 
death in 1913. These are in detail: 

John Shaw Billings, March 11, an ex- 
president of the American Library As- 
sociation, and since 1896 Director of 
the New York Public Library; an 
impressive memorial meeting for Dr. 
Billings was held in the library build- 
ing on April 25 (Library Journal, 
XXXVI, 212, 458). 

Walter Kendall Jewett, since 1907 
librarian of the. University of Ne- 
braska. 

Josephus Nelson Larned, Aug. 15, 
from 1877 to 1897 superintendent of 
the Buffalo library and an ex-presi- 
dent of the American Library Associ- 
ation (ibid., 545). 

Otis H. Robinson, formerly librarian 
of the University of Rochester (2bid., 
118). 

Steingrimur Steffansson, May 4, 
since 1890 employed in the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, and in the Library 
of Congress (ibid., 378). 

William H. Tillinghast, Aug. 22, for 
31 years connected with the Library 
of Harvard College, latterly as assist- 
ant librarian. 

Reuben Gold Thwaites, Oct. 22, 
since 1886 superintendent of the Wis- 
consin State Historical Society; pres- 
ident of the American Library Asso- 
ciation 1900, and member of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission since 
1895. ] 

American Library Association.—It 
is encouraging and significant to note 
the solid growth and the increasing 
professional activities of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, established 
in 1876, which, since 1909, has main- 
tained executive offices in Chicago, in 
charge of a salaried secretary, which 
acts as a general clearing house for 
library information, correspondence 
being conducted with all parts of the 
world. The Association has over 2,500 
members from every American state 
and 15 foreign countries. Its income 
from membership during the last fis- 
cal year was $6,236.18; from endow- 
ments, $5,449.33; and from sales of 
publications, $15,849.29; a total of 
$27,534.80. 

{ts annual meeting was held at the 
Hotel Kaaterskill in the Catskills, 
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June 23-29, with an attendance of 
900. The papers and proceedings ap- 
peared in the Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation for July, 1913, and the meet- 
ing is summarized in New York Libra- 
ries, III, 314. The officers for 1913-14 
are: president, Edwin H. Anderson, 
director of the New York Publie Li- 
brary; vice-presidents, Hiller C. Well- 
man, Springfield (Mass.) City Library, 
and Gratia Countryman, Minneapolis 
Public Library; secretary, George B. 
Utley, 78 E. Washington St., Chicago. 

Gifts.— The Carnegie corporation 
continues its frequent gifts to lbra- 
ries, the most important of which this 
year has been $750,000 to San Fran- 
cisco. The Library Journal for May, 
1913 (p. 305), summarizes the Carne- 
gie gifts for the first four months of 
the year, and the American Library 
Association in its Bulletin for March 
of each year notes gifts to libraries 
for the preceding calendar year, 

The California General Assembly 
has voted to accept and erect a sepa- 
rate building for the famous Sutro 
library, which will become a part of 
the state library. 

Henry Crandall of Glens Falls, N. 
Y., left an estate valued at $500,000 
to trustees to be devoted, on the death 
of his widow, now 82 years old, to a 
public library, a publie park, and a 
boys’ saving club, the proportions to 
be applied to each to be determined 
solely by the trustees. 

Retirements.— The retirements of 
the year include William R. Eastman, 
after 22 years’ service in the New 
York State Library (New York Libra- 
ries, III, 251); Henry M. Utley, who 
becomes librarian emeritus of the De- 
troit Public Library after 27 years 
of service; and John H. Arnold, after 
41 years as librarian of the Harvard 
Law School. 

Appointments. — Notable appoint- 
ments of the year include: Edwin H. 
Anderson, Director of the New York 
Public Library, in -succession to Dr. 
John Shaw Billings; William R. Wat- 
son, Chief of the Division of Educa- 
tional Extension, New York State 
Library, in succession to William R. 
Eastman; Adam Strohm, librarian of 
the Detroit Public Library, succeed- 
ing Henry M. Utley; and Malcolm G. 
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Wyer, librarian of the University of 
Nebraska, in succession to Walter K. 
Jewett. 

Bibliographic Enterprises. — The 
publication of the eighth edition of 
the Decimal Classification only two 
years after the issue of edition seven 
is new proof of the wide and prow 
use of this, the leading system o 
library classification. The new sched- 
ules in political science, economies, 
engineering, agriculture, Canada, and 
California are greatly extended and 
many corresponding index entries are 
added. 

For three years the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Histori- 
cal Association has been at work upon 
a union list of collections on European 
history in American libraries, the see- 
ond printing (although still a “trial 
edition”) of which appeared earlier 
in the year. In it 2,200 sets are noted 
and the holdings of these sets by 94 
libraries are indicated. The best show- 
ing is made by Harvard University 
Library, which owns more than 1,900 
of the listed sets. This union list 
will be an invaluable aid to the re- 
search student in European history in 
locating the nearest copy of required 
material. 

Volume seven of Charles Evans’ 
american Bibliography has appeared 
during the year. This is a chronolog- 
ical dictionary of all books and pam- 
phlets printed in the United States 
from 1639 to 1820. It is to be com- 
plete in 11 or 12 volumes, and the 
present volume brings the record to 
1789. 

Bibliography. — Important publica- 
tions during the year include: 


Green, 8S. S.—The Public Library Move- 
ment in the United States, 1853-98. 
(Boston Book Co.)—Reviewed in Bulle- 
tin of Bibliography, VII, 154. 

Oxucorm, F. J. — Children’s Readies 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.)—Reviewed in 
Library Journal, XXXVIII, 297. 

RICHARDSON, FP. ‘C.— Classification 
aoe (Scribners.) — Reviewed in iia 


¥F. K.—‘“Library Printing.” 

5 “ae = Manual of Library Heonomy, 
ch, 

WHEELER, M. T.—IJndewing. 2d ed. (N. Y. 
State Library.) 

Wynkoop, Asa. — ‘Commissions, State 
Aid and State Agencies.” A. D.cg 

Manual of Library Economy, ch. 27.) 
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AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY 


JANUARY 


1.—The parcel post service is inaugu- 
rated throughout the United States. 

2.—Congress reassembles after the 
Christmas recess. 

The New Hampshire legislature elects 
as Governor, Samuel D Felker (Dem.). 

3.—Joseph W. Bailey (Dem.), U. 8. 
Senator from Texas, resigns. 

4.—R. W. Johnston (Dem.) is appoint- 
ed to the U. S. Senate from Texas, suc- 
ceeding Joseph W. Bailey, resigned. 

President Taft declares himself in 
favor of submitting the Panama Canal 
controversy to arbitration in the event 
of failure of diplomatic negotiations. 

After a funeral service in New York, 
the body of Whitelaw Reid is interred 
at Tarrytown. 

6.—Hearings 


Pee nary to the draft- 
ing of tariff 1e8 slation are begun by the 

ays and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

John W. Heiskell is appointed to the 
U. S. Senate from Arkansas, succeeding 
Jeff Davis, deceased. 

The Supreme Court hands down de- 
cisions finan pegs, a plan suggested by 
the Union Pacific Co. for the dissolu- 
tion of its merger with the Southern Pa- 
cific Co., and reversing the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court in the cotton pool case, which 
is returned to the lower court with di- 
rections to proceed with the trial of the 
defendants. 

7.—An investigation of an alleged 
Shipping Trust is begun by the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
the House of Representatives. . 

The steamship Rosecrans is wrecked 
on Peacock Spit, Oregon, with a loss of 
31 lives. 

12.—Floods cause much distress at 
many points along the Ohio River. 

The steamship Uranium grounds out- 
side Halifax harbor; the 883 passen- 
gers and the crew are_ rescued. 

13.—The flectoral Colleges of the 
different states meet and formally cast 
their ballots for President and Vice- 
President ; the Republican electors of 
Utah and Vermont cast their ballots for 
cee voudent for Nicholas Murray But- 
er. . 

Judge Robert W. Archbald is found 
guilty in the Senate on five of the thir- 
een articles of impeachment against 
him, and sentenced to removal from the 
bench and disqualification from holding 
a Federal office. - 
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14.—The House defeats an amend- 
ment to the Post Office Appropriation 
bill annulling an executive order plac- 
ing fourth-class postmasters in the clas- 
sified service. 

The following are elected to the U.S. 
Senate: from Massachusetts, John W. 
Weeks (Rep.), for the term expiring 
1919; from Idaho, W. E. Borah (Rep.), 
for the term expiring 1919; from Michi- 


gan, Wm. A. Smith (Rep.), for the 
term expiring 1919; from Montana, 
Thos. J. Walsh (Dem.), for the term 


expiring 1919; from Colorado, John F, 
Shufroth (Dem.), for the term expir- 
ing 1919, and Chas. S. Thomas (Dem.), 
for the term expiring 1915; succeeding 
Chas. J. Hughes, deceased. 

15.—Edwin C. Burleigh (Rep.) Is 
elected to the U. S. Senate from Maine, 
for the term expiring 1919. 

The U. S. cruiser Denver is sent to 
Acapulco, Mexico, where Americans are 
posererred by a threatened rebel at- 
tack. 

Cipriano Castro is refused admittance 
to the United States under the immi- 
gration law. 

16.—The Senate passes the Legisla- 
tive, Executive, and Judicial Appropri- 
ation bill. 

17.—The House accepts the confer- 
ence report on the Immigration bill. 

20.—The Senate rejects the confer- 
ence report on the Immigration bill be- 
cause of a provision requiring of im- 
migrants certificates of character. 

resident Taft formally accepts an 
appointment as Kent Professor of Law 
in Yale University. 

21.—The House passes the Army ap- 
propriation bill. 

The following are elected to the U. S. 
Senate for the term expiring 1919: 
from Oregon, Harry Lane (Dem) ; from 
Nebraska, George W. Norris (Rep.) ; 
from Rhode Island, Le Baron B. Colt 
(Rep.); from Minnesota, Knute Nel- 
son (Rep.); from Iowa, W. 8S. Kenyon 

from Oklahoma, R. L. Owen 
( Dem.) 


22.—Thos. Sterling (Rep.) is elected 
to the U. S. Senate from South Dakota, 
for the term expiring 1919. 

23.—The Senate passes the Culber- 
son bill prohibiting contributions by 
corporations to political conyentions and 
primary campaigns. 

John K. Shields (Dem.) is elected to 
the U. S. Senate from Tennessee, for 
the term expiring 1919. 
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The repiy of the United States to 
Great Britain's protest on the exemp- 
tion of American shipping from the pay- 
ment of Panama Canal tolls, delivered 
Jan. 20, is made public. 

An officer and six privates of the 
U. S. troops in the Philippines are 
aoe during a fight with Igorrotes in 
olo. 

_24.—The Senate approves a resolu- 
tion providing for a memorial to Lin- 
eoln in Washington. 

The following are elected to the U. 8. 
Senate: from Tennessee, W. R. Webb, 
(Dem.), for the term expiring March 
4, 1913, succeeding Newell Sanders, in- 
terim appointment; from Idaho, James 
H. Brady (Rep.), for the term expir- 
ing 1915, succeeding Weldon B. Hey- 
burn, deceased. 

25.—The House accepts the report of 
ao conference on the Immigration 


28.—The House passes the River and 
Harbors appropriation bill. 

The following are elected to the U. S. 
Senate: from Wyoming, F. EB. Warren 
(Rep.), for the term expiring 1919; 
from Kansas, Wm. H. Thompson 
(Dem.), for the term expiring 1919; 
from New Mexico, A. B. Fall (Rep.), 
for the term expiring 1919; from Ne. 
vada, Key Pittman (Dem.), for the 
term expiring 1919; from South Caro- 
lina, Benj. Tillman, for the term ex- 
piring 1919; from New Jersey, Wm. 
Hughes (Dem.), for the term expiring 
1919; from Texas, Morris Sheppard 
(Dem.), for the term expiring March 
4, 1913, succeeding R. Johnston, 
interim appointment, and also for the 
term expiring 1919; from Arkansas, W. 
H. Kavanaugh (Dem.) for the term ex- 
piring March 4, 1913, succeeding John 
’N. Heiskell, interim appointment. 

29.—The House passes a Dill appro- 
priating $2,000,000 for a memorial to 
Lincoln. 

The Senate adopts a resolution ex- 
tending the scope of the investigation 
into campaign funds to include the cam- 
paign of 1912. 

The following are elected to the U. 
S. Senate for the term expiring 1919: 
from Arkansas, Jos. T. Robinson 
(Dem.) ; from Delaware, Willard Sauls- 
bury (Dem.). ; 

30.—Cipriano Castro is denied admit- 
tance to the United States on appeal 
to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 

31.—The House adopts the report of 
aa conference on the Immigration 

George P. McCabe, Solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture, resigns as 
of March 4. 


FEBRUARY 


1.—The Senate passes a_ resolution 
to amend the Federal Constitution by 
limiting the tenure of the Presidency to 
one term of six years; the Senate also 
adopts the conference report on the Im- 
migration Dill. 

President Taft approves a resolution 
providing for the erection of a Lincoln 
memorial in Washington. 

3.—The assent of Delaware 


com- 
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pletes the ratification of the income-tax 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, 

The U. 8S. Supreme Court affirms a 
decision of a lower court dismissing 
an indictment of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co., as a combination in re- 
straint of trade. 

7.—The House Committee investigat- 
ing the money trust attempts unsuccess- 
fully to obtain testimony from William 
Rockefeller at Brunswick, Ga. 


Four American warships are ordered 


to points in Central America to fore- 
stall a threatened revolutionary out- 
break. 

S.—The House passes the Webb bill 
prohibiting the shipment in interstate 
trafic of intoxicating liquors intended 
for sale in prohibition territory. 

10.—The Senate passes the Webb bill 
prohibiting shipment of liquor into prohi- 
bition territory. 

Four American warships are des- 
patched to points in Mexico for the pro= 
tection of American citizens. 

Sixteen persons are killed in a riot 
between striking miners and police near 
Mucklow, W. Va. 

11.—Five members of the West Vir- 
ginia legislature are arrested on the 
charge of accepting bribes in connec- 
tion with the election of a U. S. Sen- 
ator. . 
12.—The electoral vote for President 
and Vice-President is canvassed in a 
joint session of the Senate and House. 

13.—Twenty-nine officials of the’ Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., on trial at 
Cincinnati for violation of the Sher- 
man Act, are found guilty. 

14.—The House passes the Diplo- 
matic and Consular appropriation Dill. 

President Taft vetoes the Immigra- 
tion bill. : 

Individuals and corporations compris- 
ing the dissolved Bathtub Trust, on 


trial at Detroit for violation of the 
Sherman Act, are found guilty; the 
next day fines aggregating $51,000 are 


imposed. 


15.—Memorial exercises for the late 
James S. Sherman are held in the U. 8S. - 


Senate. 

The right of Cipriano Castro to enter 
the United States is affirmed by- the 
U. S. District Court at New York. 

16.—Joseph H. Hertz, of New York, is 
elected Chief Rabbi of the United He- 
brew Congregations of the British Em- 


pire. 
17.—The House passes the Publie 
Buildings _ bill. 


President Taft assures President Ma- 
dero, of Mexico, that no steps leading 
to intervention are contemplated by 
the United States. 

Twenty-nine officials of the National 
Cash Register Co. are sentenced at 
Cincinnati to jail terms of from three 
months to a year. 

18.—The Senate 
migration bill over the President’s veto. 

The House passes the Pension appro- 
priation bill. 

The representatives of the railroads 


operating east of Chicago agree to the 


arbitration of the demands of their fire- 
men under the Erdman Act. 

19.—The House fails in an atten 
to pass the Immigration bill over the 


President’s veto. 


repasses the Im- 
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20.—The Senate passes the Diplo- 
matic and Consular appropriation bill. 

21.—The Senate passes the Sundry 
Civil appropriation “bill. 

Nathan Goff (Rep.) is elected to, the 

. S. Senate from West Virginia for 
the term expiring 1919. 

22.—President Taft orders a force of 
4,000 men to proceed to Galveston, 
Texas, for possible service in Mexico. 

24.—The Senate passes the River and 
Harbor appropriation bill, and also, the 
La Follette bill providing for the physi- 
eal valuation of railroads. 

President Taft orders to Galveston 
an additional: force of 6,000 men. 

25.—The Senate passes the Pension 
and Indian appropriation bills. 

Woodrow Wilson resigns as Gover- 
nor of New Jersey as of March 1. 

26.—The Senate passes the Post Of- 
fice appropriation bill, and also the bill 
creating a Department of Labor. 

The House passes the Naval appro- 
(Chae bill with provision for only one 

attleship. 

Emilio Rabasa is appointed Ambas- 
sador to the U. 8S. from Mexico. 

27.—The Senate passes the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. 

28.—The Senate amends the Naval 
appropriation bill to provide for the 
construction of two battleships. 

President Taft vetoes the Webb-Ken- 
yon bill prohibiting the shipment in in- 
terstate commerce of liquors intended 
for sale in prohibition territory; the 
Senate repasses the bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. . 

The report of the committee appoint- 
ed to investigate the alleged oney 
Trust is presented to the House. 

The reply of Great Britain to the 


American note on Panama Canal tolls | 


is delivered to Secretary Knox. 
The strike of garment workers in 
New York City is ended. 


MARCH 


1.—The House passes over the Presi- 
dent’s veto the bill prohibiting the 
shipment of intoxicants in interstate 
commerce into prohibition territory. 

The Senate passes the General De- 
ficiency appropriation bill 

President Taft signs the bill provid- 
ing for the physical yaluation of rail- 
roads. ay 

The rejoinder of the British Govern- 
ment to the reply of the U. 8S. to Great 
Britain’s protest against exemption of 
American coastwise ered hg on the 
pene Canal, is made public at Wash- 
ngton. 

oodrow Wilson’s resignation as 
Governor of New Jersey takes effect; 
he is succeeded by James F. Fielder, 
president of the senate. 

4.—The House passes the Sundry Civil 
appropriation bill over the President’s 
veto. 

President Taft signs the Public 
Buildings bill and the bill creating a 
Department of Labor; withholds his 
signature from the bill for the improve- 
ment of conditions of labor in the mer- 
ehant marine; and vetoes the Sundry 
Civil bg 9 riation bill. 

The third and final session of the 
Sixty-second Congress ends. 


NECROLOGY 


President Taft appoints John Bas- 
set Moore and George Gray (reappoint- 
ment) representatives of the U. S. in 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
the Hague. 

Woodrow Wilson is inaugurated 
President, and Thomas R. Marshall, Vice- 
President of the United States; Wm. 
H. Taft, twenty-seventh President, re- 
tires. 

The Senate of ‘the Sixty-third Con- 
gress is assembled in special session. 

5.—President Wilson’s appointments 
to Cabinet offices are confirmed by the 
Senate. 

John W. Kern, of Indiana, is chosen 
Democratic leader in the Senate; the 
House Democrats, in caucus, choose 
Champ Clark as Speaker and Oscar W. 
Underwood as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

John H. Marble is nominated as mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

7.—The Senate Democrats, in cau- 
cus, choose as president pro tempore 
James P. Clarke, of Arkansas. 

Scores are killed and injured in an 
explosion of a shipload of dynamite on 
ee the Alwne Chine in Baltimore har- 
DOT. 

10.—Chas. P. Neill is nominated 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, and 
Daniel C. Roper, First Assistant Vost- 
master-General. 

11.—President Wilson issues a_ state- 
ment on the friendly attitude of his 
administration towards the cause of 
good government in the Latin American 
republics, 

Hearings are begun in New York in 
the arbitration of the demands of the 
railway firemen. 

13.—John Skelton Williams is nom- 
inated Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy; Beverly D. Gal- 
loway, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; and Edwin F. Sweet, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Henry IF. Hollis (Dem.) is elected to 
the U. S. Senate from New Hampshire. 

A severe storm causes scores of 
deaths and immense lamage to pros- 
perity in the, southern states. 

14.—Ratifications are exchanged at 
Washington for the extension for five 
years from June 4, 1913, of the arbi- 
tration treaty between France and the 
United States. 

15.—President Wilson issues a proc- 
lamation convening Congress in extra 
session on April 7. 

John Burke is nominated Treasurer 
of the United States. 

The trial, under martial law, of forty- 
nine persons on charges growing out of 
the strike of coal miners is begun at 
Paint Creek Junction, W. Va. 

A modified plan for the dissolution of 
the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific mer- 
ger is disapproved by the California 
Railroad Commission and withdrawn. 

18.—President Wilson announces the 
withdrawal of the United States from 
the Six Power Group for the financing 
of the Chinese Republic. 

20.—Huntington Wilson, 
Secretary of State, resigns. 
21.—A storm of great violence causes 
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scores of deaths and much damage to 
property in the Sovth and Middle West. 

22.—The resignation of Willis L. 
Moore, Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
to take effect July 31, is announced. 

23.—A violent storm in the Middle 
West causes over 250 deaths and much 
destruction of property; Omaha, Neb., 
is the chief sufferer. 


25.—Floods in Ohio, Indiana and 
Pennsylvania, especially severe at Day- 
ton, O., cause hundreds of deaths and 


immense damage to property. 

26.—The legislature of Illinois elects 
to the U. S. Senate James H. Lewis 
(Dem.) for the term expiring 1919, and 
Lawrence Y. Sherman (Rep.) for the 
term expiring 1915. 

28.— Details of proposals made by the 
United States to Colombia on Feb. 15, 
for the adjustment of differences arising 
out of the secession of Panama and the 
cession of the Panama Canal route, 
are made public. 

Great damage is caused by floods 
at Albany, Troy, and other cities along 
the Hudson River. 


APRIL 


1.—William H. Taft assumes his du- 
ties as Kent Professor of Law in Yale 
University. 

2.—The United States 
other powers of her intention to recog- 
nize the Chinese Republic. 

4.—The Japanese Ambassador in 
Washington informally protests against 
land-tenure legislation pending in the 
California legislature offensively discrim- 
inating against Japanese. 

The Progressive members of the 
House of Representatives meet in open 
caucus. 

Benito Villanueya is appointed Minis- 
ter to the United States from Argentina. 

6.—The appointment of Francis -G. 
Caffey as Solicitor of the Department of 
Agriculture is announced in Washing- 
ton. 

A strike of street-railway employees, 
accompanied by riotous conditions, be- 
gins in Buffalo. 

7.-—The Sixty-third Congress assem- 
bles in special session; the Underwood 
Tariff bill is introduced in the House, 
and Champ Clark is reélected Speaker. 

Dr. Eusebio A. Morales is appointed 
Minister to the U. S. from Panama. 

An election on constitutional amend- 
ments in Michigan results in the de- 
feat of woman suffrage and the adoption 
of the initiative, referendum and re- 
eall. 

S.—President Wilson reads his first 
message to the Senate and House of 
Representatives assembled in joint: ses- 
sion. 

The Democrats in the House reject a 
proposal for an open caucus. 

The approval of Connecticut completes 
the ratification of the amendment to the 
Federal Constitution providing for the 
direct election of U. S. Senators. 

-—The Republicans in the House 
meet in open caucus. 

The street railway strike in Buffalo 
is ended. 

12.—John Bassett Moore is nominated 
as counselor to the Department of State. 

14.—After a funeral service at New 
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York, the body of J. Pierpont Morgan is 
interred at Hartford, Conn. ; a memorial 


service is held in Westminster Abbey, 
London. 
15.—John J. Mitchell (Dem.) is elect- 


ed to Congress from the Thirteenth Dis- 
trict_of Massachusetts, succeeding John 
W. Weeks (Rep.), resigned. 

Walter H. Page is nominated as am- 
bassador to Great Britain; John A. Os- 
borne, as Assistant Secretary of State; 
and Wm. H. Osborn, as Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

The California Assembly passes a bill 
designed to exclude Japanese from own- 
ership of land in California. ‘ 

16.—Willis L. Moore is removed by 
President Wilson from the post of Chief 
of the Weather Bureau. ; 

17.—William C. Harris is nominated 
as Director of the Census, and Henry 
S. Breckenridge, as Assistant Secretary 
of War. 

18.—President Wilson protests 
Governor Johnson, of California, aga 
a clause aimed against Japanese in land- 
tenure legislation pending in the Cali- 
fornia legislature. 

19.—The Democratic members of the 
House complete a ten-day caucus on the 
Underwood Tariff bill. 

21.—The Tariff bill is reintroduced in 
the House and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

22.—The House passes the Sundry 
Civil appropriation bill, with a clause 
protecting labor unions from prosecu- 
tion under the anti-trust law, and the 
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The Underwood Tariff bill is reported 
to the House by the Ways and eans 
Committee without change. 

President Wilson appeals to the Goy- 
ernor and legislature of California for 
the removal from pending land-tenure 
legislation of clauses offensively diserim- 
inating against Japanese. 

23.—The House begins general debate 
on the Tariff bill. 

The award of the board of arbitration 
in the dispute between the eastern rail- 
roads and their firemen is filed in New 
York. 

Ninety-six miners are killed by an ex- 
plosion in the Cincinnati mine of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., at Courtney, Pa. 

24.—President Wilson despatches Wm. 
J. Bryan, Secretary of State, to Cali- 
fornia to attempt to avert the assage 
of offensive land-tenure legislation. 

Wm. J. Bryan presents to the diplo- 
matic representatives in Washington a 
plan for securing the peace of the world. 

25.—The striking coal miners in West 
Virginia vote to return to work on 
terms proposed by Governor Hatfield 
and accepted by the operators. 

28.—The House concludes general de- 
bate on the Tariff bill. ? 

Wm. J. Bryan, Secretary of State, de- 
livers to the California legislature the 
views of President Wilson on the pend- 
ing land bill. 

29.—The House begins consideration 
of amendments to the Tariff bill. 

30.-Wm. G. McAdoo, Secretary of 
the Treasury, announces that hereafter 
Government depositories will be required 
to pay 2 per cent interest on publie 
deposits. 
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MAY 


1.—President Wilson addresses politi- 
eal meetings in Newark and Elizabeth, 
N. J., in support of jury reform. 

2.—President Wilson concludes a con- 
ference with New Jersey political lead- 
ers with an address in Jersey City. 

3.—The California legislative passes 
a revised bill prohibiting alien owner- 
sai of land. 

n international conference on the 
One Hundred Years of Peace Celebra- 
tion meets in New York. 4 

Francis L. Patton resigns as presi- 
dent of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

5.—The Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia affirms the convic- 
tion for contempt of Samuel Gompers, 
John Mitchell and Frank Morrison, but 
modifies the sentences. 

6.— Four New York police inspectors 
are convicted of conspiracy. 

7.—The Senate passes the Sund-:y 
Civil appropriation bill with provisions 
exempting labor organizations and °g- 
ricultural associations from prosecution 
under the Sherman Act. 

President Wilson issues an executive 
order requiring fourth-class postmasters 
to undergo civil-service examinations. 

George W. Guthrie is nominated as 
Ambassador to Japan; Gaylord M. Saltz- 
gaber as Commissioner of Pensions ; and 
John Purroy Mitchel as Collector of the 
Port of New York. 

8.—The House passes the Underwood 
Tariff bill. 

9.—Japan makes formal representa- 
tions to the United States against the 
California land-tenure legislation. 

10.—H. Olin Young (Rep): Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Michigan, re- 
signs his seat. 

11.—President Wilson appeals to Goy- 
ernor Johnson, of California, for the 
postponement of action on the land-ten- 
ure legislation. 

A conference of Republican leaders is 
held in Chicago. : 

12.—The U. S. Supreme Court denies 
the petition of the Government for a 
rehearing of the Minehill Railroad case. 

13.—An international tribunal for ihe 
arbitration of claims of Americans and 
Britons meets in Washington. : 

The New Jersey Senate rejects a jury- 
reform bill passed the previous day by 
the House. 

14.—Four important eastern railroads 
make formal application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a re- 
4 aie of the advanced rate cases of 


Wm. C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce, warns manufacturers that wage 
reductions alleged to be due to tariff 
revision will be investigated. 

Tornadoes in Nebraska cause several 
deaths and much destruction of prop- 


erty. 

"46.—The Senate rejects a resolution 
to hold hearings on the Tariff bill and 
refers it to the Committee on Finance. 

Governor Hunt, of Arizona, signs a 
bill Ya ge alien ownership of land. 

18.—The waters of the Pacific Ocean 
are admitted to the western end of the 
Panama Canal. 

19.—Governor Johnson, of California, 
signs the Alien Land-Tenure bill; the 


United States replies to the representa- 
tions of Japan. 

David Starr Jordan resigns as presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford University and 
is appointed chancellor. 

20.—George W. Guthrie is confirmed 
as Ambassador to Japan, and Gaylord 
Saltzgaber as Commissioner of Pensions. 

A suit to dissolve the U. S. Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. under the Sherman Act is 
begun in Boston. 

2.—The Senate authorizes the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to hold 
hearings on the Currency bill. 

Anthony Caminetti is nominated as 
Commissioner-General of Immigration. 

24.—The Senate resolves to investi- 
gate industrial conditions in the West 
Virginia coal fields. 

State Senator Stephen J. Stilwell, of 
New York, is convicted by a jury of 
soliciting a bribe. 

Thirty-six persons are killed and 
scores injured in the collapse of a pier 
at Long Beach, Cal. 

26.—President Wilson issues a state- 
ment denouncing the activity of a tariff 
lobby in Washington. 

27.—The St. Louis and San Francisco. 
Railway is placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. 

29.—The Senate passes a_ resolution 
providing for the investigation of the 
President’s charges of the activity of 
a tariff lobby. 

Andrieus A. Jones is nominated as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior; Clay 
Tallman as Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office; and Cato Sells as. 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

30.—The National Maine Memorial 
Monument is unveiled in New York. 

31.—The Seventeenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, providing for 
the direct election of U. S. Senators, is 
proclaimed by the-Secretary of State. 

The Postmaster General publishes a 
report accusing Frank H. Hitchcock, his 
predecessor, of unjustifiable methods of 
bookkeeping and of false economy. 

The arbitration treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States is extend- 
ed for a period of five years from 
June 5. 

Theodore Roosevelt obtains a_ judg- 
ment in a suit for libel against George 
A. Newett, at Marquette, Mich. 


JUNE 


2.—A committee of the Senate begins 
an investigation of the alleged existence 
of a tariff lobby in Washington. 

Thaddeus A. Thomson is nominated as. 
Minister to Colombia. 

4.—Japan presents a second note of 
protest against the California land-ten- 
ure legislation. 

7.—John P. White, President, and 18. 
other officials of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, are indicted at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., for ccnspiracy in restraint. 
of trade. 

9.—The Supreme Court hands down 
a decision in the Minnesota rate cases, 
upholding the right of the state to fix 
intrastate rates on interstate railroads. 

10.—Cornelius Ford is nominated as 
Public Printer, and Charles M. Gallo- 
way “ud Hermon W. Craven as Civil 
Service Commissioners. 
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The Supreme Court hands down a éde- 
cision upholding the validity of the 
hewspaper publicity law. 

Dr. Laura Muller arrives in the United 
States as a special envoy of Brazil. 

11.—-Secretary of the Treasury Me- 
Adoo announces his readiness to issue 
emergency currency under the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act in case of need. 

" 12.—American troops in the Philip- 


pines capture a position held by re-| 


bellious Moros with a loss of six killed. 
Six persons are killed and many in- 
jured in a rear-end collision on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road at Stamford, Conn. 
13.—The Senate passes the Sundry 
Civil appropriation bill. 


The Senate Committee on Woman Suf- | 


frage reports favorably a constitutional 
amendment granting the suffrage to 
women. 

William E. Gonzales is nominated as 
Minister to Cuba; Benjamin L. Jeffer- 
son as Minister to Nicaragua; and Ed- 
ward J. Hale as Minister.to Costa Rica. 

14.—Japan assures the United States 
of her readiness to renew the arbitra- 
tion treaty which expires Aug. 24. . 

The Gatun locks on the Panama Canal 
are completed. 

16.—Walker W. Vick is appointed 
general receiver of customs in Santo Do- 
mingo. 

The Supreme Court hands down de- 
cisions in 22 cases involving the right 
of states to fix intrastate rates on in- 
terstate railroads. 

American troops in the Philippines 
finally defeat the rebellious Moros with 
a further loss of seven men. 

17.—By resolution of the Secretaries 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and the 
Treasury, the operation of the Food and 
Drugs Act is extended to cover meat 
and meat products. 

Thomas Nelson Page is nominated as 
Ambassador to Italy; and Pleasant A. 
Stovall as Minister to Switzerland. 

Curtis Guild, ambassador to Russia, 
resigns. 


18.—The Senate passes a Dill rais- | 


ing the diplomatic post at Madrid to the 
rank of an embassy. 

Victor H. Olmsted, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Department of Ag- 
riculture, is suspended. 

The Hamburg-American liner Impera- 
tor arrives at New York on her maiden 
voyage. 

19.—Thirteen persons are killed in a 
collision of two electric trains near Val- 
lejo, Cal. 

The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court sets aside the con- 
viction of Charles H. Hyde, former 


chamberlain of New York City, and dis- | 


misses the indictment against him. 

20.—The Underwood Tariff bill is sub- 
mitted to the Serate Democratic cau- 
cus. 

21.—John L. McNab, U. S. District 
Attorney at San Francisco, resigns be- 
cause of the postponement of two im- 
portant cases by the Attorney-General. 

Henry Van Dyke is nominated as 
Minister to the Netherlands, John D. 
O’Rear, as Minister to Bolivia, and 
Thomas Ewing, as Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. 
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22.—A hundred persons are injured in 


the derailment of a train on the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad near Genessee, N. Y. 


23.—President Wilson delivers a mes- 
sage to Congress recommending imme- 
diate passage of 4 new banking and 
currency law. ‘ 
President Wilson signs the Sundry 
Civil appropriation bill, with a clause 


; exempting labor organizations and far- 
| mers’ associations from prosecution un- 
der the Sherman Act. : 


24.—President Wilson accepts the res- 
ignation of John L. McNab and orders 
immediate prosecution of the Diggs- 
Caminetti case. 

A dust explosion and fire in a grain 
elevator at Buffalo causes death or in- 
jury to over 50 persons. 

%-—The House Democrats in caucus 
decide upon the abolition of the Com- 
merce Court. 

The House passes a bill imposing an 


internal revenue tax of $200 a pound_ 


on opium. 

26. 
in both Houses of Congress. 

Albert G. Schmedemann is nominated 
as Minister to Norway: Benton McMil- 
lin as Minister to Peru: and Robert 
Lee Metcalfe as Civil Governor of the 
Canal Zone. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| orders an inquiry into the adequacy of 


freight rates on eastern railroads. 

28.—An agreement for the renewal 
of the arbitration treaty between the 
United States’ and Japan is signed at, 
Washington. 

30.—The U. S. District Court for the 
district of Utah approves a plan for 
the dissolution of the Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific merger. 


JULY 
1.—Fifty-five thousand Union and Con- 


federate veterans of the Civil War be- — 


gin at Gettysburg, Pa., a five-day cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Battle of Gettysburg. ; 

2.—A conference of Progressive party 
leaders is held at. Newport, R. IL 
. 3.—Japan presents to the United 
States a supplementary note of pro- 
test on the California land-tenure leg- 
islation. 

7.—The Senate Democratie caucus ap- 
proves the Tariff bill. 

Frederic C. Penfield is nominated as 
Ambassador to Austria-Hungary. . 

The First-Second National Bank of 
FE oes is closed by Government offi- 
cials. 

S.—The conductors and trainmen cn 
eastern railroads approve a strike by a 
vote of 72,473 to 4,210. 


Charles S. Mellen resigns the presi-— 


dency of the Boston & Maine and Maine 
Central railroads. 

9.—The House unanimously authorizes 
an independent investigation of the Con- 
gressional lobby. 

11.— James W. Gerard is nominated as 
Ambassador to Germany; and Joseph EB. 
Willard as Minister to Spain. 

14.—A conference in the White House 
agrees upon amendments to the Erdman 
Act to avert a threatened strike of con- 
Setter and trainmen on eastern rail- 
roads. 


The Currency bill is introduced 
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15.—A bill amending the Erdman Act 
passes both houses of Congress and is 
signed by President Wilson. 

Augustus O. Bacon is elected U. S. 
Senator from Georgia for the term end- 
ing March 4, 1919, in the first election 
held under the provisions of the Seven- 
teenth Amendment. 

16.—Henry Lane Wilson, Ambassador 
to Mexico, is summoned to Washington 
for conference with the President. 

The United States replies to the lat- 
est Japanese note of protest against the 
California land-tenure legislation. 

17.—Charles S. Mellen resigns the 
presidency of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad. 

18.—The Senate Committee on Fi- 
mance reports the Tariff bill. 

Charles S. Hartman is nominated as 
Minister to Ecuador, and William L. 
Chambers as Commissioner of Media- 
tion and Conciliation. 

19.—The Secretary of State refers 
to the Senate the draft of a proposed 
treaty with aan ae 

22.—Archibald - Hart (Dem.) is 
elected to the House of Representatives 
from the Sixth District of New Jersey, 
to succeed James Martin, deceased. 

Royal Meeker is nominated as Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics. 

Thirty-one persons were killed and 
scores injured in a fire in the factory 
of the Binghamton Clothing Company, 
cape No, 

23.—James M. Sullivan is nominated 
as Minister to the Dominican Republic. 

George W. Hays is elected Governor 
of Arkansas to succeed Joseph T,. Robin- 
son, resigned. ; 

The strike of silk workers at Pater- 
son, N. J., is abandoned. 

24.—L. E. Pinkham is nominated as 
Governor of Hawaii. 

The Government brings suit under the 
Sherman Act against the American Tel- 
eeeone and Telegraph Co. at Portland, 

re. 

The entire Michigan National Guard 
is called out to preserve order in a 
strike in the Calumet copper district. 

25.—Postmaster-General Burleson is- 
sues an order authorizing increase in the 
weight limit and reduction of rates in 
the parcel post, effective Aug. 15. 

George C. Todd is nominated as As- 
sistant to the Attorney-General. and 
Charles S. Hamlin as Assistant Secre- 
<— of the Treasury. 

oward Elliott is elected President of 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad. 

26.—John W. Davis, of West Virginia, 

is nominated Solicitor-General of the 


An agreement is concluded for the ar- 
bitration of a wage dispute between 
fifty-two eastern railroads and their con- 
ductors and trainmen. 

27.—The United States demands the 
arrest of Mexicans responsible for the 


shooting of Charles B. Dixon, a8 
immigration officer at Juarez. 
28.—Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 


Adoo charges that a decline in the price 
of two per cent bonds is a part of a 
campaign to defeat the Currency bill. 
-—Charles F. Marvin is nominated 
Chief of the Weather Bureau. - 
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30—The British Government, declines 
the invitation to participate in the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. 

31.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
announces that he will deposit $50,000,- 
000 of Government funds in national 
banks of the South and West to assist 
in crop movement. 

It is announced at Washington that 
Germany has declined to participate in 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


AUGUST 


1.—It is reported that Russia has de- 
cided not to participate in the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. . 

John Purroy Mitchel is nominated for 
mayor of New York by a fusion com- 
mittee. 

2.—The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations rejects Mr. Bryan’s treaty 
with Nicaragua. 

Nineteen persons are killed and a 
score injured in two explosions in a mine 
near Tower City, Pa. 

4.—Henry Lane Wilson resigns as Am- 
bassador to Mexico; John Lind is ap- 
pointed adviser to the American Em- 
bassy. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
orders express companies to adopt a new 
block system of making rates and to 
make substantial reductions in tariffs. 

5.—Paul S. Reinsch is nominated as 
Minister to China. 

6.—Preston McGoodwin is nominated 
as Minister to Venezuela. 

7.—Madison R. Smith, of Missouri, is 
nominated Minister to Haiti. 

The first treaty to be concluded on the 
Bryan plan for world peace is signed 
between the United States and Salvador. 

11.—The House Democratic caucus be- 
gins consideration of the Currency Dill. 

John Lind arrives in Mexico City. 

12.—Henry D. Clayton (Dem.) is ap- 
pointed U. S. Senator from Alabama for 
the remainder of the term of Joseph F. 
Johnston, deceased, expiring in 1915. 

13.— William J. Price, of Kentucky, is 
nominated as Minister to Panama. 

The New York Assembly, by a vote of 
79 to 45, resolves to impeach the Gov- 
ernor, William Sulzer, and presents eight 
articles of impeachment to the Senate. 

14.—The Senate Democratic caucus re- 
solves to begin the consideration of cur- 
reney legislation immediately after the 
passage of the Tariff bill. 

15.—The Senate confirms the nomina- 
tions of Paul S. Reinsch as Minister to 
China, and Madison R. Smith, of Mis- 
souri, as Minister to Haiti. 

16.—The German Government an- 
nounces its decision to decline to partici- 
pate in the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

17.—The steamship State of California 
strikes an uncharted rock and sinks in 
eetder Bay, Alaska, with a loss of 40 
lives, 

20.—Francis Burton Harrison, of New 
York, is nominated as Governor-General 
of the Philippines. 

The Senate confirms the nomination of 
Wm. J. Price as Minister to Panama. 

The House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary begins an investigation of charges 
against Judge Emory Speer, of Georgia. 

Maury I. Diggs is convicted in San 
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Francisco of violation of the Federal 
white-slave law. 

21.—Senator Penrose introduces in the 
Senate a resolution requesting the Pres- 
ident to send troops to Mexico to pro- 
tect American interests. 

Edward EF. McCall is’ selected as 
Te aa candidate for Mayor of New 
York. 

22.—A conference of bankers is held 
in Chicago to consider the Curreney Dill. 

23.—The arbitration treaty between 
Japan and the United States expires. 

25.—W. Cameron Forbes forwards to 
Washington his resignation as Governor- 
General of the Philippines. 

26.—John Lind, special envoy to Mex- 
ico, confesses the failure of his mission 
by_ leaving Mexico City. 

Japan presents a fourth note of pro- 
test against land-tenure legislation in 
California. 

The House of Governors begins its 
sixth conference at Colorado Springs. 

27.—President Wilson reads to Con- 
gress a special message on the relations 
between the United States and Mexico. 
A caucus of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
adopt the Currency bill by a unanimous 
vote. 

Henry Morgenthau, of New York, is 
nominated as Ambassador to Turkey. 

29.—The Currency bill as revised in 
caucus is reintroduced in the Senate. 

31.—The last barrier at the Pacific 
end of the Panama Canal is blown up. 
and the water enters to Miraflores locks. 


SEPTEMBER 


2.—The House passes the Dill raising 
the diplomatic post at Madrid to the 
rank of an embassy. 

The Government brings suit in Phila- 
delphia under the Sherman Act against 
the Reading Company for the dissolution 
of an alleged anthracite coal trust. 

Twenty-one persons are killed and 
many injured in a rear-end collision on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad near North Haven, Conn. 

3.—The House passes a bill granting 


. 


San Francisco the right to impound a. 


water supply in Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

William Howard Taft is elected presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association 
at Montreal. 

Mayor William J. Gaynor, Mayor of 
New York, accepts reélection on an in- 
dependent ticket. 

4.—The Senate confirms the nomina- 
tion of Henry Morgenthau as Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey. 

Thomas H. Bireh is nominated as Min- 
ister to Portugal, and Charles T. Vo- 
picka, of Illinois, as Minister to Rou- 
mania, Servia and Bulgaria. 

5.—The Senate Democrats in caueus 
agree to lower the limit of exemption 
from payment of income tax. 

John Ewing is nominated as Minister 
to Honduras, and Joseph BE. Willard as 
Ambassador to Spain. 

Farley Drew Caminetti is convicted in 
San Francisco of violation of the Fed- 
eral white-slave law. 

Fire destroys 55 city blocks in Hot 
Springs, Ark., with a loss of $6,000,000. 

6.—Dry excavation on the Panama 
Canal is completed. 
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| panies. 

29.—The conference report on the — 
Tariff bill is presented to both houses — 
of Congress. - 


NECROLOGY 


8.—John A. Peters (Rep.) is elected 
to the House of Representatives from 
the Third District of Maine, succeeding 
Forrest Goodwin, deceased. 

9.—The Senate passes the Tariff bill 
by _a vote of 44 to 387. 

The House passes the Urgent Defi- 
ciency Appropriation bill with an amend- 
ment abolishing the Commerce Court. 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency reports the Currency bill. 

10.—William J. Gaynor, Mayor of 
New York, dies suddenly on board the 
Baltic on his way to Ireland. 

The centennial of the Battle of Lake 
Erie is celebrated at Put-in-Bay, O. 

11.—Representatives of the House 
and Senate begin consideration of the 
Tariff bill in conference. 

Justice Hasbrouck, of the Supreme 
Court at Kingston, N. Y., sustains the 
legality of the impeachment of William 
Sulzer, and declares him incompetent 
to exercise the functions of Governor. 

The board of arbitration in the wage 
dispute between the eastern railroads 
and their conductors and trainmen be- 
gins its sessions in New York. 

12.—The House concludes general de- 
bate on the Tariff bill. 

The House passes an emergency res- 
olution appropriating $100,000 for use 
in bringing American citizens out. of 
Mexico. ; 

15.—The Senate passes the bill ap- — 
propriating $100,000 to enable Ameri- — 
can citizens to leave Mexico. 7 

17—Maury I. Diggs and Drew Cam- — 

inetti are sentenced in San Francisco i 
to fine and imprisonment for violation 

of the white-slave law. / 
18.—The House passes the Currency 

| 


bill by a vote of 285 to 85. 

Joseph W. Folk (Mo.) is nominated 
as Solicitor for the State Department. 

The trial on impeachment of William 
Sulzer, Governor of New York, begins in — 
Albany. f 

19.—The body of Wm. J. Gaynor ar- 
rives at New York on board the Lusi- 
tania. 

20.—Treaties embodying the Bryan 
peace plan are signed between the 
United States and Panama and Guate- 
mala. 

21.—The funeral of Mayor Gaynor is 
held in New York. / 

23.—Governor Sulzer, of New York, 
relinquishes his office pending the out- 
come of his trial on impeachment. 

Primary elections for candidates for 
Governor in Massachusetts result in the 
choice of Augustus P. Gardner (Rep.), 
David I. Walsh, (Dem.), and Charles 
S. Bird (Progressive). 

Primary elections for candidates for 
Governor in New Jersey result in the 
choice of James FI’. Fielder (Dem.), Ed- 
ward C. Stokes (Rep.), and Bverett 
Colby (Progressive). 4 

26.—The first boat passes through the 
Gatun locks on the Panama Canal. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad decides to 
sell its holdings in anthracite coal ecom- 


30.—The House adopts the conference 
report on the Tariff bill with an amend- 
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ment to the Senate clause imposing a 
tax on cotton futures. 

Japan presents a further note of pro- 
test against the California land-tenure 
legislation. a 


OCTOBER 


1.—A caucus of the Senate Democrats 
decides to accept the conference report 
on the Tariff bill. 

Water is turned into Culebra Cut on 
the Panama Canal; two earthquake 
shocks are felt throughout the Canal 
Zone. 

2.—The Senate adopts the conference 
report on the Underwood Tariff bill, re- 
ceeding from its amendment imposing a 
tax on cotton futures. 

A serious flood in southern Texas 
eauses the loss of two lives and _ prop- 
erty damage valued at $50,000,000. 

eorge I. Davis is arrested in New 
York charged with Side jared in the 
dynamiting conspiracy of the Interna- 
tional Union of Bridge and Structural 
Ironworkers; Hariy Jones, secretary of 
the Union, is arrested in Indianapolis. 

3.—President Wilson signs the Under- 
wood Tariff bill; the act goes into effect 
at midnight. 

4.—Oscar W. Underwood announces 
his candidacy for the U. 8S. Senate from 
Alabama. 

Theodore Roosevelt sails from New 
York on a lecturing and hunting tour in 
South America. 

5.4-A severe storm causes large prop- 
erly loss at Nome, Alaska. 

-—Francis Burton Harrison is_ in- 
augurated Governor-General of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

The American Bankers’ Association, 
in session at Boston, recommends funda- 
mental snag in the Currency Hill. 

7.—Count Vincenzo Macchi di Cellere 
is appointed Ambassador to the U. S. 
from Italy. 

10.—The House passes the Urgent 
Deficiency appropriation bill. 

The Gamboa dike on the Panama 
Canal is blown up and water is admit- 


ted to the Culebra cut. 
13.—The United States warns Presi- 
dent Huerta, of Mexico, that it will 


consider very unfavorably severe treat- 
ment of the arrested Deputies. 

14.—The United States informs the 
Mexican Government that the Presiden- 
tial elections set for Oct. 26 will not be 
recognized as legal and constitutional. 

M. M. Neely (Dem.) is elected to Con- 
ress from the First District of West 
irginia, to sueceed John W. Davis 
(Dem.) resigned. 

15.—President Wilson appoints four 
natives as members of the Philippine 
Commission. 

16.—William Sulzer, Governor of New 
York, is found guilty on three of the ar- 


ticles of impeachment charged pee 


m. 

17.—William Sulzer, Governor of New 
York, is removed from office by the im- 
peachment court ; Martin H. Glynn, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, becomes Governor. 

18.—The Senate passes a bill prohib- 
iting the sending of campaign funds 
from one state to another. 

Arthur Yager is nominated as Govy- 
-ernor of Porto Rico. 


NECROLOGY 


W. F. L. C. Van Rappand is appointed 
Minister from the Netherlands to the 
United States. 

Emmeline Pankhurst arrives at New 
York and is ordered deported as an 
undesirable alien. 

19.—Seventeen U. S. soldiers are 
killed and over 100 injured in a wreck 
caused by the collapse of a trestle on 
the Moline & Ohio Railroad near State 
Line, Miss. 

20.—William Sulzer is nominated for 
the Assembly by the Progressives of the 
ea Assembly District in New York 

y. 

The order of deportation in the case 
of Hmmeline Pankhurst is reversed at 
the direction of President Wilson. 

22.—President Wilson signs the Ur- 
gent Deficiency Appropriation bill, abol- 
ishing the Commerce Court and taking 
U. 8S. Deputy Marshals and Deputy Col- 
lectors of Internal Revenue out of the 
classified civil service. 

An explosion in the Stag Canyon coal 
mine near Dawson, N. M., kills over 200 
miners. 

The Graduate College of Princeton 
University is opened. 

23.—The Senate passes the Seamen’s 
bill to promote the welfare of American 
seamen in the merchant marine. 

Frank A. Vanderlip offers to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency 
a substitute Currency bill. 

25.—Congress Hall in Philadelphia is 
rededicated after its restoration. 

27.—President Wilson defines his pol- 
icy with regard to the Latin-American 
republics in an address before the South- 
ern Commercial Congress at Mobile, Ala. 

28.—Leon ‘Taylor (Dem.) becomes 
Governor of New Jersey on the resig- 
nation of Governor Fielder. 


NOVEMBER 


1.—A strike of street-car workers be- 
gins in Indianapolis. 

2.—The United States formally de- 
mands the resignation of President 
Huerta, of Mexico. 

3.—The U. S. Supreme Court affirms 
the constitutionality of the Massachu- 
setts law taxing foreign corporations. 

The Government’s suit to dissolve the 
International Harvester Co. under the 
Sherman Act is begun at St. Paul. 

A treaty embodying the et A peace 
plan is concluded .between the United 
States and Honduras. 

4.—Elections are held throughout the 
United States; Blair Lee em.) is 
elected to the U. S. Senate from Mary- 
land for the term expiring in 1915. 

5.—Frank Park (Dem.) is elected 
Representative from Georgia, succeed- 
ing S. A. Roddenbery, deceased. 

6.—The entire National Guard of Jn- 
diana is ordered to Indianapolis to pre- 
serve order in the street-railway strike. 

7.—A settlement is reached in the In- 
beg a er street-railway_ strike. . 

9.—Attorney-General McReynolds de- 
cides that the clause of the Tariff Act 

ranting a rebate from duties on goods 
mported in American bottoms is void 
as in conflict with treaty obligations. 

Join Lind recommends to President 
Wilson that diplomatic negotiations with 
Mexico be terminated, 
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A severe storm over the Middle West 
and Great Lakes causes the loss of 
scores of lives and great destruction of 
vessels and other property. 

10.—Dudley Field Malone, Third As- 
sistant Secretary of State, is nominated 
for Collector of the Port of New York. 

The board of arbitrators in the wage 
dispute between the eastern railroads and 
their conductors and trainmen file their 
award. 

12.—A proposed conference of Demo- 
eratic Senators on the Currency Dill is 
abandoned on the announcement of Sen- 
ator Owen that the bill will be reported 
within 10 days. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson addressing 
the American Federation of Labor 
pledges the coéperation of his Depart- 


ment to promote the trade-union move- 
| 


ment. 


13.—Alexander Sweek is nominated as | 


Minister to Siam, and Manuel Araullo 
as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Philippine Islands. 

A strike of engineers, conductors and 
trainmen begins on the Sunset Division 
of the Southern Pacifie Railroad. 


Twelve persons are killed and scores | 


injured in the derailment of a train on 
the Central of Georgia Railroad near Bu- 
faula, Ala. 

17.—Frank P. Glass is appointed U. S. 
Senator from Alabama for the unex- 
pired term of Joseph F. Johnston, de- 
ceased. 

20.—Henry M. Pindell is nominated 
as Ambassador to Russia. 

22.—The Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency report to the Senate 
a disagreement on the House Currency 
bill and present two modifications drafted 
by the opposing factions of Senator 
Hitchcock and Senator Owen. 

24.—The Senate begins general debate 
on the Currency bill. 

President Wilson nominates .three 
American members of the Philippine 
Commission: Henderson §. Martin, Sec- 
retary of Public Instruction and Vice 
Governor; Clinton L. Riggs, Secretary 
of Commerce and Police; and Winfred T. 
Denison, Secretary of the Interior. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
begins hearings on the application of 
the railroads for permission to raise 
their rates. 

Governor Blease, of South Carolina, 
eee paroles and pardons for 100 con- 
victs. 

25.—Jessie Woodrow Wilson, second 
daughter of President Wilson, is mar- 
ried to Francis B. Sayre in the White 
House. 

26.—The Senate Democrats in caucus 
decide to hold night sessions and to 
permit no recess of Congress until the 
Currency bill is passed. 

Jose Santos Zelaya, former President 
of Nicaragua, is arrested in New York 
after conviction for murder in Nicara- 
gua. 

27.—The 15,000 employees of the 
General Electric Co. at Schenectady go 
on_ strike. 

28.—Samuel L. Shank, Mayor of In- 
dianapolis, resigns, under threat of im- 
peachment for failure to preserve order 
during a recent strike of street railway 
workers. 


29.—George W. Loft (N. ¥.), (Jacob 
Cantor (N. Y.) and Colvin D. Paige 
(Mass.) are sworn in as members of 


the House of Representatives. 

L. B. Pinkham is confirmed as Goy- 
ernor of Hawaii. , 

The Government brings suit at Balti- 
more to dissolve the American Can Co. 
as a combination in restraint of trade. 

The strike of the Wag phe of the 
General Electric Co. at Schenectady is’ 
compromised. 

John H. Finley is sworn in as Com- 
missioner of Education of New York 
State. 

30.—The Senate Democratic caucus 
completes its revision of the Owens Cur- 
reney Dill. 

A strike of teamsters begins at In- 
dianapolis. 


DECEMBER a 


1.—The first session of the Sixty-third 
Congress ends and the second (first 
regular) begins. 

The Supreme Court hands down de- 
cisions in the Kentucky rate case affirm- 
ing the right of the state Railway Com- 
mission to fix rates on intrastate traf- 
fic; and in the suit of R. H.Macy & Co. 
against the American Publishers Asso- 
ciation, denying the right of publishers 
to fix prices on copyrighted books. 

A Federal grand jury at Pueblo, Col., 
return 25 indictments against the offi- 
cers of the United Mine Workers of 
America, charging conspiracy in restraint — 
of trade in attempting to obtain a 
monopoly of labor. q 

Fifteen suits for damages aggregating 
$17,800,000 are brought at New Orleans 
under the Sherman Act against the 
American Sugar Refining Co. 

Raw wool goes on the free list under 
the terms of the Underwood Tariff Act. 

2.—President Wilson reads his first 
annual message to Congress in joint 
session of the two houses. 

Brand Whitlock is nominated as Min- 
ister to Belgium, and George F. Will- 


‘{ams as Minister to Greece and Montene- 


gro; Henry M. Pindell is renominated — 
as Ambassador to Russia, and Winfred 
T. Dennison as member of the Philip- 
pine Commission. 

Orders are issued to the Second Di- 
vision of the U. S. Army encamped at 
Texas City and Galveston to prepare to 
go into permanent quarters on the Mex- 
ican frontier. 

Heavy rains in Texas cause sudden 
floods in the Trinity, Brazos and Col- 
orado Rivers. 

3.—The House passes the Army Vol- 
unteer bill. 

The House passes a bill to provide 
separate Ministers for Paraguay and 
Uruguay. 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Hera! begins hearings on rural ecred- 
ts. . : 

Twenty-five men are killed in a fire in 
a cheap lodging house in Boston. 

-—A conference of Republican lead- 
es an New York state is held in New 
York. 

6.—President Wilson urges the Sen- 

ate Committee on Foreign Relations to 
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ratify the treaty establishing a protec- 
torate over Nicaragua. 

The Senate passes the bill authoriz- 
ing San Francisco ,to impound a water 
supply in Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

The Senate adopts a resolution: pro- 
viding for night sessions for the con- 
sideration of the Currency bill. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
approves a plan of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to increase the weight limit and 
reduce rates in the parcel post from 
Jan. 1, 1914, and to admit books from 
March 1, 1914. 

8.—The House passes a resolution ad- 
vocating the suspension of naval con- 
struction by all countries for one year. 

President Wilson declines to recom- 
mend to Congress the extension of the 
suffrage to women. 

Floods in progress for several days 
on the Brazos River, Texas, cause over 
150 deaths. 


NECROLOGY 


9.—The House lobby investigating 
committee makes its report. 

10.—The directors of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad vote 
to pass the dividend due Jan. 1, 1914. 

12.—The New York legislature ad- 


journs after passing four important 
measures. 
Thomas F. Kane, president of the 


University of Washington, is removed 
from office by the Board of Regents. 

13.—Senator Root delivers in the Sen- 
ate an important speech assailing the 
Currency Dill. 

The five participants in the Patten 
cotton pool of 1909-10 enter a plea 
of nolle contendere in the U. S. District 
cour at New York and are fined $4,000 
each. 

15.—The Mexican Congress adjourns 
until April 2, 1914; rebel Zapatistas at- 
tack Federal troops within 17 miles of 
the capital. 


FOREIGN CHRONOLOGY 


JANUARY 


1.—Turkey, in revised proposals to the 
peace conference in London, offers sub- 
stantial concessions to the Balkan allies. 
' 3.—Dr. Duarte Leite, Premier of Por- 
tugal, and his Cabinet resign. 

The Balkan Allies reject the terms of- 
fered by Turkey and demand a final re- 
ply to counter proposals on Jan. 6. 

Greek troops occupy the Island of 
Chios. 

5.—The German Hmperor appoints as 
Imperial Foreign Secretary, Herr von 
Jagow, German Ambassador to Italy. 

-—The Balkan Allies reject revised 
peace proposals offered by Turkey, and 
the sittings of the Peace Conference in 
London are suspended. 

8.—Aifred Deakin resigns the leader- 
ship of the Opposition in the Australian 
Parliament. 

Dr. Alfonso Costa becomes Premier of 
Portugal and completes a ministry. 

10.—Roumania demands the cession by 
Bulgaria of all territory north of a line 
from Silistria to Kavarna on the Black 


ea. 

12.—The Six-Power Group of bank- 
ers conclude an agreement on the terms 
of a $125,000,000 loan to China. 

Alexandre Millerand, French Minister 
of War, resigns his portfolio because of 
opposition to his reinstatement in the 
army of Col. du Paty de Clane. 

14.—Paul Deschanel is_ reélected 
President of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. 

6.—The Home Rule bill passes the 

British House of Commons. 

17.—Raymond Poincaré is_ elected 
President of the French Republic. 
The six great European powers pre- 
sent a joint note to Turkey advising the 
surrender of Adrianople and the A%gean 
Island to the Balkan allies. 

18.—Raymond Poincaré, Premier of 
France, and his Cabinet resign. 

The British Medical Association de- 
cides to release its members from their 
ledges not to accept service under the 
ational Insurance Act. 

20.—Aristide Briand accepts the Pre- 


miership of France and proceeds to form 
a Cabinet. 

22.—The Turkish National Assembly 
decides to accept the conditions of peace 
suggested by the great powers. 

23.—The Kiamil Pasha Ministry is 
overthrown by a coup d’ctat of the Young 
Turks Party in Constantinople, and Mah- 
mud Shefket Pasha is appointed Grand 
Vizier; in the course of the demonstra- 
tion Nazim Pasha is killed. 

24.—The Norwegian Cabinet resigns. 

27.—The Franchise bill before the 
British House of Commons is withdrawn 
because of the Speaker’s ruling prohib- 
iting a woman-suffrage amendment. 

29.—The Balkan Allies in a formal 
note to Turkey declare the peace nego- 
tiations at an end. 

30.—The British House of Lords re- 
jects the Home Rule bill 

The German Reichstag passes a vote 
of want of confidence in the Government. 

Turkey, in reply to the note of the 
powers, offers further concessions to 
the Balkan Allies; thé Balkan Allies de- 
nounce the armistice in operation since 
Dec. 3, 1912. 

31.—Izzet Pasha is appoint command- 
er-in-chief of the Turkish forces. 


FEBRUARY 


1—Turkey accepts the terms of peace 
proposed by the Great Powers. 

3.—The armistice between Turkey 
and the Balkan Allies expires and hos- 
tilities are resumed at Adrianople and 
Techatalja. 

4.—Manuel Aranjo, President of Sal- 
vador, is shot and fatally wounded hy 
political conspirators. 

5.—The Welsh Church Disestablish- 
ment bill is passed by the British House 
of Commons. 

The passage of a vote of censure 
against the Katsura Government in the 
Japanese Diet is followed by serious 
rioting. 

Spain resumed formal relations with 
the Vatican. 

6.—Bulgaria refuses the request of 
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the powers for permission for foreigners 
to leave Adrianople. 

9.—President Madero, of Mexico, is be- 
sieged in the National Palace in Mexico 
City by military revolutionists under 
the leadership of Gen. Felix Diaz. 

10.—The Terra Nova, the ship of the 
Scott Antarctic expedition, returns to 
New Zealand and reports that Capt. 
Scott reached the South Pole on Jan. 
18, 1912, but perished with four ecom- 
panions on his return to his base of 
supplies. 

11.—A battle begins in the streets of 
Mexico City between the revolutionists 
and the Federal troops. 

Prince Katsura, Premier of Japan, 
and his Cabinet resign. 

12.—Turkey requests intervention by 
the Great Powers to end the Balkan 

ar. 

Count Gomboi Yamamoto becomes 
Premier of Japan and proceeds to form a 
ministry. 

13.—The Welsh Church Disestablish- 
ment bill is rejected by the British 
House of Lords. 

The arbitration treaty between the 
U. S. and France is extended for a 
period of five years. 

16.—The fighting in Mexico City is 
interrupted by an armistice of nine 
hours. 

18S.—President Madero, of Mexico, is 
deposed by the Federal troops; Gen. 
Victoriano Huerta is proclaimed Proyi- 
sional President. 

Raymond Poincaré 
President of France. 

19.—Gen. Victoriano Huerta is elected 
provisional President, of Mexico, by 
the Congress and takes the oath of of- 
fice; Gustavo Madero is executed by the 
order of Felix Diaz. 

22.—Francisco I. Madero and Jose 
Pino Suarez, deposed President and Vice- 
President of Mexico, are shot and killed 
in Mexico City. 

25.—Enrique Varela, Premier of Peru, 
and his Cabinet resign. 

26.—Roumania accepts the powers’ 
offer of mediation in the boundary dis- 
pute with Bulgaria. 

Frederico Luna Peralta forms a new 
ministry in Peru. 


MARCH 


6.—Greek forces occupy the Turkish 
fortress of Yanina. 

A disastrous fire destroys a large 
amount of property in the business sec- 
tion of Yokohama, Japan. 


is inaugurated 


7.—The British Parliament is pro- 
rogued. ' 
9.—Elections in Spain result in a vie- 


tory for the Liberal party. 
10.—The British Parliament is 
opened in a new session. 
12.—The British Government an- 
nounces plans for a radical reconstruc- 
tion of the House of Lords. : 
13.—President Gomez, of Cuba, yields 
to the protests of the United States 
and vetoes a bill granting amnesty to 
political and other criminals on the ex- 
piry of his term of office in May. 
i4.—The Balkan Allies announce the 
conditions on which they will accept the 
mediation of the powers. 


re- 
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18.— George I, King of Greece, is as- 
sassinated at Salonika; he is succeeded 
by his son Constantine. 

Aristide Briand, Premier of France, 
and his Cabinet resign after a defeat 
eco Senate on the Electoral Reform 
Lil. 

20.— Austria makes representations to 
Montenegro regarding the bombardment 
of unfortified parts of Scutari, the treat- 
ment of Catholie prisoners, 
molestation of Austrian nationais. 

21.—In reply to Austria’s note, Mon- 
tenegro agrees to confine the bombard- 
ment of Scutari to the fortifications, but 
fails to give satisfaction on the other 
protests. 

Manuel Bonilla, President of Hon- 
duras, dies at Tegucigalpa, and is sue- 
ceeded by Francisco Bertrand. 

Constantine I, King of Greece, takes 
the oath of office at Athens. 

Jean Barthou becomes Premier of 
France and completes a Cabinet. 

22.—The great powers .formulate to 
the Balkan Allies their views as to the 
proper basis of peace negotiations. 

23.—Austria_ presents to Montenegro 
an ultimatum demanding immediate ces- 
sation of the bombardment of Scutari. 

24.—Nicaragua places its currency 
System on a gold basis. ; 

25.—Montenegro complies with Aus- 
tria’s demand that the civilian popula- 
tion of Scutari be allowed to leave the 
city. 

26.—Winston Churchill, in the British 
House of Commons, proposes an inter- 
national agreement for suspension of na- 
val construction in 1914, 

The fortress of Adrianople is taken by 
storm by the Bulgarians after a three- 
days’ battle; the town of Tchatalja also 
is captured. 

28.—The Great Powers unite in de- 
manding that Montenegro abandon the 
siege of Scutari and withdraw her troops 
from Albania. 

The plans of the German Government 
for largely increased military expendi- 
ture are made public. 


APRIL 


1.—Turkey accepts the terms of peace 
proposed by the great powers. 

Montenegrin troops capture the fort- 
tress of Taraborsch, near Secutari. 


2.—The body of the late King George — 


I, of Greece, is interred at Dekeleia, near 
Athens. ¢ 

3.—The Hamburg-American liner Va- 
terland_is launched at Hamburg. 

5.—The Balkan Allies reply with mod- 
ified proposals to the suggestions of the 
great powers as to the proper basis of 
peace negotiations. 

Ten warships representing Austria, 
Germany, Italy, France, and Great Brit- 
ain, begin a blockade of the coast of Mon 
tenegro to force the abandonment of the 
siege of Scutari. 

S.—The first Parliament of the Repub- 
lic of China is opened at Peking. 

10.—Russia announces her accord with 
the other 
oo pea Chi R blie i 

-—The nese Republic is recog- 
nized by Brazil. 


and the 


powers on the Montenegrin — 


4 
: 
4 
L 


13.—The life of King Alphonso, cf 
Spain, is attempted by an anarchist in 
the streets of Madrid. 

Jose Borda Valdez is elected Provi- 
sional President of ‘the Dominican Re- 
public. : 

14.—A general strike, to enforce de- 
mands for electoral reform, begins in 
Belgium. 

17.—The conclusion of an armistice 
with the Bulgarians to expire April 25, 
is announced at Constantinople. 

18.—Grave charges are made in. the 
German Reichstag concerning the meth- 
ods of armament firms and their rela- 
tions with the ministry of war. 

19.—Gen. Luis Mena, the Nicaraguan 

reyolutionist, is released from detention 

at Panama, by order of President Wil- | 
son. 

21.—The Balkan Allies accept with | 
certain reservations the offer of mediation 

of the great powers; the commander of 

the international blockading fleet notifies 

Montenegro that troops will be landed if 

sug siege of Scutari is not raised immedi- 

ately. : 

The Cunard liner Aquitania is launched 
at Clydesbank. 

23.—The Montenegrin forces capture 
the fortress of Scutari and the garrison 
eapitulates. 

The armistice between the Turks and 
Bulgarians is extended to May 5. 

24.—The general strike in Belgium is 
declared at an end. 

26.—The international exposition at 
etext is opened by King Albert I, of Bel- 
gium. 

27.—The Chinese Government con- 
eludes a loan agreement of $125,000,000 
with the Five Power group of bankers. 

A day of prayer for the Chinese Re- 
public is observed throughout the Chris- 
tian world. 

The yet powers demand the evacua- 
tion of Secutari by the Montenegrin 
forces. 

29.—The Chinese Senate rejects the 
five-power loan contract. 


MAY 


2.—The Chinese Republic is formally 
recognized by the United States: 

3.—The overnment of President 
Huerta, of exico, is formally recog- 
nized by Great Britain. 

4.—Michel Oreste is elected President 
of Haiti. 

5.—Montenegro agrees to evacuate 
Seutari and to leave its final disposition 
to the determination of the powers. 

The Chinese National Assembly de- 
elares illegal the signing of the Five 
Power loan without consent of the as- 
sembly. 

6.—The British House of Commons re- 
jects on second reading a bill extending 


_the suffrage to women property owners. 


Italy is condemned by the Hague 
Court to indemnify France for two 
steamers seized during the Turco-Italian 


ar. 
7.—The Home Rule and Welsh Dises- 


’ tablishment bills are reintroduced in the 


British House of Commons. 
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8.—Gen. Ismael Montes is elected 
President of Bolivia. 

9.—China formally accepts a loan of 
$125,000,000 from the Five Power 
group. 

General Vukotitch forms a new Min- 
istry in Montenegro . 

14.—Guatemala yields to the demand 
of Great Britain for a resumption of in- 
terest payments. 

An international naval force takes pos- 
session of Scutari. 

16.—Italian forces in Tripoli fight a 
severe battle with Turks and Arabs near 
Derna. 

20.—Morris G. Menoca is inaugurated 
President of Cuba. 

The Mexican Congress approves the 
terms of $100,000,000 loan agreement 
with French bankers. 

22.—Fighting occurs between Greek 
and Bulgarian forces near Salonika. 

24.—Princess Luise, of Prussia, only 
daughter of the German Emperor, is 
married at Berlin to Prince Ernst Au- 
gustus of Cumberland. 

The steamer Nevada is sunk by con- 
tact mines in the Gulf of Smyrna. 

26.—Servia demands a revision of the 
treaty of alliance with Bulgaria. 

27.—The Great Powers demand the 
immediate signing of the preliminary 
treaty of peace by the Balkan Allies. 

29.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties approves the policy of the Barthou 
Ministry. 

30.—The Canadian Senate rejects the 
Naval Aid bill for the construction of 
three battleships for the British navy at 
a cost of $35,000,000. 

A treaty of peace between Turkey and 
the Balkan Allies is signed at London. 

Count Romanones, Premier of Spain, 
and his Cabinet resign, but resume office 
at the request of King Alphonso. 

31.—A general election in Australia 
results in the defeat of the Labor party. 


JUNE 


4.—Dr. von Lukacs, Premier of Hun- 
gary, and his Cabinet resign. 

9.—Count Stephan Tisza forms a new 
Cabinet in Hungary. 

10.—The British House of Commons 
passes the Irish Home Rule bill on see- 
ond reading. 

Count de Romanones, Premier of 
Spain, and his Cabinet resign. 

11.—Shevket Pasha, Grand Vizier of 
Turkey, is assassinated in Constantino- 
ple; Prince Said Halim is appointed 
Grand Vizier. 

13.—An agreement for the restoration 
of diplomatic relations between France 
and Venezuela is signed at Caracas. 

14.— Count Romanones, Premier of 
2 song forms a new Cabinet and resumes 
office. 

15.—M. Pasitch, Premier of Servia, 
and his Cabinet resign. 

16.—The silver jubilee of Emperor 
William II, of Germany, is celebrated 
throughout Germany. 

17.—The British House of Commons 
passes the Welsh Disestablishment bill 
on second reading. 


President Huerta, of Mexico, demands Ki Peter, of Servia, refuses to ac- 
recognition of his government by the| cept the resignation of M. Pasitch and 
United States. | his Cabinet. 
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19.—The British House of Commons 
absolves Sir Rufus Isaacs, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and David Lloyd-George, Chanceijlor 
of the Exchequer, of charges of corrup- 
tion growing out of purchases of stock 
in the American Marconi Company. 

A severe battle between the Italians 
and Arabs occurs at Ettangi, Tripoli. 

20.—Andrew Fisher, Premier of Aus- 
tralia, and his Cabinet resign. 

21.—Joseph H. Cook is invited to 
form a Cabinet in Australia. 

24.—Servia severs diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria. 

25.—The Bulgarians attack the Serv- 
ian army on the Zletovo River in Mace- 
donia. 

The elections in the Netherlands re- 


sult in the defeat of the Government and- 


the election of a Liberal Chamber. 

27.—Theodorus Heemsterk, Premier 
4} the Netherlands, and his Cabinet re- 
sign. 

28.—The Létschberg tunnel is for- 
mally opened. 

29.—A general engagement lasting 
several days begins between the Bulgar- 
ians and the Servians and Greeks. 

-—The German Reichstag passes 
the Army Dill. 


JULY 


4.—After five days of fighting the 
Greeks and Servians decisively defeat 
the Bulgarians at Kilkish and Kotchana., 

5.—After three days of rioting and 
bloodshed a_ strike of miners on the 
Rand is settled by General Botha. 


7.—The British House of Commons 
Poeree the Home Rule bill on third read- 
ng. 

8.—The British House of Commons 


passes the Welsh Disestablishment bill 
on third reading. 

The Servians compel the Bulgarians to 
evacuate Kotchana and Ishtib. 

9.—The Chinese House of Representa- 
tives ratifies the treaty with Russia 
regarding Mongolia. 

10.—Roumania declares war on and 
invades Bulgaria; Bulgaria appeals to 
Russia to arrange an armistice with the 
Servians and Greeks. 

14.—The British House of Commons 
passes on third reading a bill to abolish 
plural voting. 

15.—The British House of Lords re- 
jects the Irish Home Rule bill a second 
time. 

Dr. Daneff, Premier of Bulgaria, and 
his Cabinet resign. 

16.—Reyolts against the government 
of Yuan Shih-kai begin in southern 
China. 

Robert Bridges is appointed Poet 
Laureate of England. 

17.—Three members of the Argentine 
Cabinet resign. 

8.—Tsen Chun-hsuan is proclaimed 
President by the Chinese revolutionists. 

19.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties passes the three-years’ service bill. 
M. Radoslavoff forms a coalition 
Cabinet in Bulgaria. 

22.—The British House of Lords re- 
jects the Welsh Disestablishment bill a 
second time. 

Turkish forces occupy Adrianople and 
Kirk-Kilesseh, 


24.—The British 
jects 


House of Lords re- 
a bill to abolish plural voting. 


25.—Austria warns Servia and Greece — 


against too great humiliation of Bulgaria 
in the conclusion of peace. 
The French Chamber of Deputies 
passes the budget of $960,000. 
26.—The Roumanian invading army 
halts within 10 miles of the capital of 
ge apa 


state of Albania. 

30.—Representatives of the Balkan 
Allies meet at Bucharest to arrange 
terms of peace. 

The French Senate passes the budget. 

A revolutionary movement by ex-Pres- 
ident Castro is reported in Venezuela. 


AUGUST 


1.—President Huerta, of Mexico, de- 
clines to resign or to permit foreign in- 
terference. 

P. W. A. Cort van der Linden is in- 
vited to form an extra-parliamentary 
Cabinet in the Netherlands. 

6.—The Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Affairs declares that John Lind’s mission 
will not be regarded favorably without 
recognition of the Huerta Government. 

Sun Yat-sen, leader of the Chinese 
revolutionary party, flies from China on 
a ship bound for Japan. 

7.—The French enate passes the 
three-years’ service bill. 3 

-—The British House of Commons 
ratifies a contract with the Marconi 
Company for the construction of an im- 
perial chain of wireless stations. 

10.—The Balkan states sign a treaty 
of peace at Bucharest, Roumania. 

15.. 
rogued. 


18.—Venezuelan Government troops — 


recapture the towns in the hands of 
the Castro revolutionists. 

19.—The Turkish Council of State de- 
cides to evacuate all territory west cf 
the Maritza River on condition of being 
allowed to retain Adrianople. : : 
‘ 28.—The Palace of Peace is formally 
opened at the Hague. 


SEPTEMBER 


4.—Manuel, former King of Portugal, 
is married at Sigmaringen, Germany, to 
Princess Augustine Victoria, of Hohen- 
zollern. 

7.—A demonstration against China for 
the murder of Japanese at Nanking oe- 
curs at Tokio. 


8.—The Chinese House of Representa-_ 


tives approves a reconstruction of the 
Cabinet. 

11.—Japan demands an indemnity for 
the murder of Japanese subjects by Chi- 
nese in Nanking, and an apology for in- 


sults to the Japanese Ne 

12.—Rodolfo Reyes, Mexican Minister 
of Justice, resigns. 

13.—China agrees to the compensation 
and apology demands by Japan. 

15.—An agreement with Bulgaria re- 
garding the possession of Adrianople is 


announced at Constantinople. 
17.—A treaty is signed between Tur- 


852 


A conference of ambassadors at. 
London settles the status of the new 


The British Parliament is pro-— 
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key and Bulgaria by which Turkey re- 
tains Adrianople and Kirk-Kilisseh. 

19.—Mexican reyolutionists dynamite 
a railroad train near Saltillo, killing 50 
soldiers and passengers. 

24.—Five hundred delegates meet at 
Belfast and organize for the resistance 
of Ulster to the government of an Irish 
Parliament. 

Federico Gamboa, Secretary of For- 
eign Relations, is nominated for Presi- 
dent of Mexico by the Catholic party. 

26.—Japan presents an ultimatum to 
China demanding the promised indemni- 
ty and apology within three days. 

27.—Twenty thousand men of Ulster 
join in a demonstration at Belfast 
against Irish home rule. 

28.—China formally apologizes to 
Japan for the hostile demonstrations at 
Nanking. 


Gen. Felix Diaz is nominated for Pres- | 


ident of Mexico by the Labor party. 


OCTOBER 


2.—The Chinese National Assembly de- 
cides that the Presidential term shall be 
he years with not more than one reélec- 

on. 

6.—Yuan Shih-kai is elected first Pres- 
ident of the Chinese Republic: Japan 
and Russia formally recognize the Re- 
public. 

The Mexican Cabinet is reorganized 
with Querido Moheno as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

7.—Li Yuen-Leng is elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic. 

- 9.—The steamship Volturno of the 

Uranium Line, bound for New York from 
Rotterdam, burns at sea with a loss of 

ane lives ; 526 are rescued the following 
ay. 

10.—President Huerta, of Mexico, dis- 
solves the Mexican Congress and calls 
an extraordinary election for Oct. 26. 

One hundred and ten members of the 
Mexican Chamber of Deputies, support- 
ers of a resolution of protest to Presi- 
dent Huerta, are arrested by order of the 
President. 

Yuan Shih-kai is inaugurated Presi- 
dent of China. 

13.—Lord Alverstone resigns as Lord 
Chief Justice of England. 

14.—Hundreds of miners lose their 
lives in a coal-mine explosion at Sengen- 
hydd, Wales. 

17.—Twenty-eight men are killed in 
an explosion of a German army dirigible 
in midair near Berlin. 

18.—Winston Churchill repeats his in- 
vitation to Germany to join Great Brit- 
ain in suspending naval construction fer 
one year. 

Austria presents an ultimatum to Ser- 
via demanding the evacuation of Alba- 
nian territory occupied by Servian troops. 
_—  21.—Sir Rufus Isaacs is sworn in as 
Lord Chief Justice of Great Britain. 

22.—David Lloyd-George announces 
the details of the Government’s lan 
scheme. : 

25.—Premier Romanones, of Spain, 
and his Cabinet resign, on the rejection 
of a vote of confidence in the Cortes. 
A Presidential election is held in 
Mexico. 
A general election is held in Italy, re- 


sulting in the return of the Giolitti Gov- 
ernment. 

27.—Gen. Felix Diaz seeks refuge in 
the American consulate at Vera Cruz 
ane is placed on board an American war- 
ship. 

Eduardo Dato forms a‘ Conservative 
Cabinet in Spain. 


NOVEMBER 


3.—The Cuban Congress is opened. 

5.—Yuan Shih-kai, President of China, 
issues a proclamation expelling over 300 
members of the Kuo-Ming-targ party 
from the National Assembly. 

Otto, King of Bavaria, is deposed and 
his cousin is proclaimed as Ludwig III. 

7.—An earthquake at Abancay, Peru, 
kills more than 200 persons. 

9.—President Huerta, of Mexico, de- 
clares the recent elections void and an- 
nounces that he will retain his office. 

10.—Premier Asquith declares that 
Great Britain cordially supports the 
United States in her dealings with Mex- 
ico. 

The Chino-French Bank signs a con- 
tract for a $30,000,000 loan to China. 

Mendel Beiliss is acquitted at Kieff, 
Russia, of the charge of ritual murder. 

11.—The French Chamber of Deputies 
rejects a woman-suffrage amendment to 
the Electoral Reform Dill. 

The Nobel Prize for Physics is award- 
ed to Prof. Heike Onnes, of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden; for Chemistry to Pro- 
fessor Werner, of Zurich. : 

12.—John Lind fails to induce Presi- 
dent Huerta, of Mexico, to dissolve Con- 
gress and leaves Mexico City for Vera 
Cruz. 

Bulgaria demands that Greece accord 
full rights to Bulgarians in Macedonia 
and release all prisoners of war. 

Yuan Shih-kai announces a proposed 
plan for the reconstruction of the Chi- 
nese Parliament. 

The International Conference on Safe- 
ty at Sea opens at London. 

13.—The Chinese Parliament is sus- 
pended by vote of the remaining mem- 
bers. 

A treaty between Turkey and Greece 
is concluded at .Athens. 

The Nobel Prize for Literature is 
awarded to Rabindranath Tajore, a Hin- 
du poet. 

14.—Representatives. of several Euro- 
pean Powers urge President Huerta to 
yield to the demands of the United 
States. 

The Cunard liner Pannonia resenes 103 
passengers and crew from the burning 
steamship Balmes. 

15.—The Mexican Congress assem- 
bles; President Huerta reiterates his 
determination to continue in office. 

Mexican revolutionists under 
Pancho Villa capture Juarez. 

16.—President Huerta dismisses Man- 
uel Garza Aldape, Minister of the In- 
terior, who had urged coneessions to the 
United States. 

17.—Mexican reyolutionists capture 
the town of Victoria. 

18.—The French Chamber of Deputies 
passés the Electoral Reform bill with 
provision for proportional representation. 


Gen. 
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20.—President Huerta presents his 
message to the Mexican Congress. 

3.—The German and Austrian Min- 
isters in Mexico City take measures to 
organize the defense of their legations. 

The Italian cruiser San Giorgio goes 
ashore in the Straits of Messina. 

24.—Mexican Government forces be- 
gin an attack to recapture Juarez from 
the revolutionists. 

25.—The Mexican Federal army at- 
tacking Juarez is completely routed. 

27.—Mexican evolutionists capture 
the town of Mazatlan. 

The new Italian Parliament is opened. 

30.—Chihuahua is evacuated by Mex- 
ican Government troops. 


DECEMBER 


1.—The French Chamber of Deputies 
approves a loan of $260,000,000. 

2.—Seven Mexican Federal generals 
offer to surrender to Francisco Villa ; 
Government troops evacuate Guayias. 

Premier Barthou, of France, and his 
Cabinet resign after defeat in the Cham- 
ber on the question of exempting the 
new rentes from taxation, 

4.—Adolfo de la Lama, Mexican Min- 
ister of Finance, leaves for France to ob- 
tain funds for the Huerta Government. 

The Reichstag passes a vote of cen- 
sure on the Imperial Chancellor for his 
attitude towards German officers respon- 
sible for brutal treatment of Alsatian 
peasants. 

5.—Mexican revolutionists capture Co- 
lima. 

Pans Cuban Senate passes an Amnesty 
i 


Kaiser Wilhelm orders the transfer of 
the regiment responsible for outrages 


in Alsace. | 
6.—King George V issues a proclama- 


AMERICAN 


ALLEN, Charles, Boston, Jan. 13, aged 
86 ; former justice of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts. 

ALLEN, Oscar Dana, Ashford, Wash., 
March 5, aged 71; chemist and metal. 
lurgist. 

ALTMAN, Benjamin, New York, Oct. a; 
aged 73; merchant. 

Amory, Charles Walter, Boston, Noy. 
5, aged 71; manufacturer. 

AmmN, Harlan Page, Exeter, N. Hi 
Noy. 9, aged 60; principal of Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy. 

ANUNDSEN, Brynild, Decorah, 
March 23, aged 69; publisher. 

Ancona, Sydenham W., Reading, Pa., 
June 20, aged 89; Representative in Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania, 1861-67. 

APHTHORP, William ‘Foster, 
Switzerland, Feb. 19, aged 84 
and music critic. ; 

ARNOLD, Marshall, Benton, Mo., June 
12, aged 67; Representative in Congress 
from Missouri, 1891-95. 

Bascock, Charles, Ithaca, Aug. 26, 
aged 84; professor emeritus of architec: 
turesin Cornell University. 

Bacon, John Mosby, Portland, Ore., 
March 19, aged 68; Brigadier-General, 
U. S. A., retired. 


Ta., 


Vevey, 
; author 
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tion prohibiting the importation of arms 7 
and ammunition into Ulster. ' 

Gen. Francisco Villa occupies Chi- : 
huahua, Mexico. 

Gaston Doumergue, Premier of France, 
completes a Cabinet. : 
The Mexican Congress declares 4 
the October elections yoid and confirms 4 
Huerta as Provisional President until 
July, 1914. 

10.—Mexican  reyolutionists under 
General Castro begin an attack on Tam- 
pico. 

Prince Said Halim, Grand Vizier of 
Turkey, resigns. 

Chang-hsun, commander of the Govy- 
ernment troops at Nanking, China, pro- 
claims the independence of Kiang-Su- 
Province. 

Two Nobel peace prizes are awarded: 
to Elihu Root, of the United States, and 
Henri La Fontaine, of Belgium. 

11.—The Budget Committee of the 
German Reichstag refuses to reconsider ~ 
the decision of the Government not to 
participate in the Panama-Pacific expo- 
siticn. 

The Doumergue Ministry announces its 
policy to the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties and receives a vote of confidence. 

12.—The fighting at Tampico, Mexico, 
is suspended on the threat of the Ameri- 
can naval commander, Rear-Admiral — 
Fletcher, to open fire on the combatants. 

Russia proposes to the Powers the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
the Province of Chi-li, China. 

The ‘‘Mona Lisa’’ of Leonardo da Vin- 
ci, stolen from the Louvre in August, 
1911, is discovered in Florence. 

13.—The Mexican reyolutionists are 
repulsed from Tampico with considerable 
loss. 

15.—The British Royal Commission cn 
Delay in the Law Courts makes its re- 


ww! 
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Baknur, James Heaton, Mankato, Mich., 
uae 26, aged 84; Brigadier-General, 
Gee 

BALDWIN, Edwin Candee, New York, 
Oct. 3, aged 48; bacteriologist. 

Barstow, John Lester, Shelburne, Vts 
June 28, aged 81; governor of Vermont, 
1882-84. 

Baytyes, James Copper, New York, 
May 7, aged 68; engineer and journalist. 

BENJAMIN, Wayland Everett, New 
York, Sept. 10, aged 59; lawyer and 
author of legal works. 

Burry, James Henderson, Bentonville, 
Ark., Jan. 30, aged 71; U. S. Senator 
from Arkansas, 1885-1907. 

BILLINGS, John Shaw. New York, 
March 10, aged 73; former director of 
the New York Publie Library. 

Binnry, John, Middletown, Conn., 
June 12, aged 69; professor of Old Testa_ 
ment literature in the Berkeley Divinity 
School. 

Buack, Francis Swett, Troy, N. Neg 
March 22, aged 60; Governor of New 
York, 1896-98. 

Buakk, Lillie Devereux, New York, 


Dec. 30, aged 81; suffrage leader. 
BLUMENBERG, Mare A., New York, 
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March 27, aged 62; editor of the Musical 
Courier. 

Bovucicautt, Aubrey, New York, July 
10, aged 44; actor, 

BowMANn, Edward Morris, New York, 
Aug. 28, aged 65; organist. 

Brapy, Anthony Nicholas, 
July 22, aged 70; financier. 

Brices, Charles Augustus, New York, 
June 8, aged 72; professor of Biblical 
Theology in the Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Briees, Frank Obadiah, Trenton, N. 
J., May 8, aged 61; U. S Senator from 
New Jersey, 1907-13. 

Bristow, Algernon Thomas, Brooklyn, 
March 26, aged 62; physician. 

Brokaw, Isaac Vail, Elberon, N. J., 
Sept. 28, aged 77; merchant. 

Brown, Addison, New York, April 9, 
aged 83; U. S. district judge, 1881-91. 

Brown, George, Indianapolis, June 29, 
aged 78; Rear-Admiral, U. S. N., retired. 

Brown, Henry Billings, Bronxville, 
N. Y., Sept. 4, aged 77 ; associate justice 
of the U. 8. Supreme Court, 1890-1906. 

Brown, John George, New York, Feb, 
8, aged 81; painter. 

Brown, Vernon H., New York, Aug. 5, 
aged 81; American agent of the Cunard 
Steamship Co. 

Brown, William Garrott, New Canaan, 
Conn., Oct. 19, aged 45; author of his- 
torical works. 

Browne Francis Fisher, Chicago, 
May 11, aged 69; editor of the Dial. 

Burt, Horace Greeley, Chicago, May 
19, aged 64; engineer, former president 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Buscu, Adolphus, Langenschwalbach, 
Germany, Oct. 10, aged 71; brewer. 

Caspy, Silas, Warm Springs, Va., Aug. 
14, aged 71; Rear-Admiral, U. S. N., 
retired. 

CASWELL, Thomas Thompson, Weeka- 
paug, R. I., July 8, aged 73; Rear-Ad- 
miral, U. S. N., retired. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Leander Trowbridge, 
Pasadena, Cal., May 9, aged 75; clergy- 
man and author. 

CHaAriIn, Robert Colt, Whitefield, N. 
H., Sept. 12, aged 50; professor of eco- 
nomics in Beloit College. 

CHAPMAN, Henry Leland, Brunswick, 
Me., Feb. 24, aged 67; professor of Eng- 
lish literature in Bowdoin College. 

CLarkK, John Howe, Amherst, N. H., 
Noy. 30, aged 76; medical director, U. S. 
N., 1893-99. 

CLARKE, John Eastman, Cambridge, 
Mass., Nov. 22, aged 63; professor of 
education in Boston University. 

CLARKE, William Horatio, Reading, 
Mass., Dec. 11, aged 73; organist. 

Coatps, Edwin Morton, Washington, 
Sept. 13, i Se 77; Brigadier-General, 
U. S. A., retired. 

CocHRANE, Henry Clay, Philadelphia, 
April 27, aged 70; Brigadier-General, 
U. S. Marine Corps, retired. 

Cors, Mary, Brookline, Mass., Aug. 
18, aged 52; Dean of Radcliffe College. 

CoLiimr, Price, Island of Funen, Den- 
mark, Noy. 3, aged 53; author. 

Compton, Alfred George, New York, 
Dec. 12, aged 78; educator. 

Coougy, Alford Warriner, Silver City, 
N. M., July 19, aged 40; justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Mexico. 


London, 


CraGizE, David Johnston, Washington, 
Dec., 14, aged 73; Brigadier-General, U. 
S. A., retired. 

CraMp, Charles Henry, Philadelphia, 
June 6, aged 85; shipbuilder. 

CRAWFORD, Samuel Johnson, Topeka, 


Kan., Oct. 21, aged 78; Governor of 
Kansas, 1865-69. 
Crockpr, George Glover, Cohasset, 


epee May 26, aged 69; lawyer and au- 
or. 

Cross, Joseph BHlizabeth, N. J., Oct. 
29, aged 69; U. S. district judge. 

CuRTIN, Roland Gideon, Philadelphia, 
merch 14, aged 74; physician and au- 
thor. 

Curtis, John Green, New York, Sept. 
20, aged 69; physician, emeritus »ro- 
fessor of physiology in Columbia Univer- 
sity, 

DAINGHRFIELD, Foxhall Alexander, 
Lexington, Ky., Jan. 5, aged 73; horse 
breeder. 

DANIELS, Fred Harris, Worcester, 
Mass., Aug. 31, aged 60; engineer and 
manufacturer. 

Davis, Jefferson, Little Rock, Ark., 
Jan. 3, aged.50; U. S. Senator from Ar- 
kansas, 1907-13. 

DrHAveN, John Jefferson, San Fran- 
cisco, Jan. 26, aged 67; judge of the 
U._S. district court in California. 

DEMING, Clarence, New Haven, May 
8, aged 64; journalist. 

DipigrR, Hugene Lemoine, Baltimore, 
Md., Sept. 8, aged 74; author. 

DoAann, William Croswell, New York, 
May 16, aged 81; Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Albany. 

Dorr, Julia Caroline Ripley, Rutland, 
Vt., Jan. 18, aged 87; novelist and poet. 

Drapyr, Andrew Sloan, Albany, N. Y., 
April 27, aged 64; N. Y. State Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

DvuHRING, Louis Adolphus, Philadel- 
phia, May 8, aged 68; professor emeri- 
tus of dermatology in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

DurRAN, Facundo Mutis, Panama, June 
21, aged 61; jurist, former Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the Canal Zone. 

Dye, John T., Indianapolis, April 24, 
aged 77; lawyer. 

EASTMAN, John Robie, Franklin, N. 
H., Sept. 26, aged 77; astronomer, Rear- 
Admiral, U. 8. N., retired. 

Eaton, Homer, Madison, N. J., Feb. 9, 
aged 78; treasurer of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Eaton, Joseph Giles, Norwell, Mass., 
March 8, aged 66; Rear-Admiral, U. S. 
N., retired. 

PAarupy, James, Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
Sept. 11, aged 39; strikebreaker. 

FiIptp, Stephen Dudley, Stockbridge, 
Mass., May 18, aged 68; inventor. 

FINLEY, William Wilson, Washington, 
Noy. 25, aged 60; president of the 
Southern Railway. 

Finn, James, Giverny, 
28, aged 45; artist. 

FincH, William Rufus, La Crosse, 
Wis., Aug. 9, aged 68; editor, U. S. 
Minister to Paraguay and Uruguay, 
1897-1905. 

FLAGLYR, Henry Morrison, West Palm 
aap Fla., May 20, aged 83; capital- 
st. 


France, Aug. 
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Foote, Lucius Harwood, San Francis- 
co, June 4, aged 87; U. S. Minister to 
Korea, 1882-83. 

Forbes, Henry Prentiss, Canton, N. 
Y., Oct. 2, aged 64; theologian, dean of 
the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University. 

Forsps, Robert, Duluth, Oct. 25, aged 
70; clergyman, M. E. Church. 

FORCHHEIMnR, Frederick, Cincinnati, 
May 31, aged 60; physician, professor of 
internal medicine in the University of 
Cincinnati, author. 

Forp, Patrick, New York, Sept. 23; 
aged 76; editor of the Irish World. 

FRENCH, Anne Warner, Marnhull, Eng- 
land, Feb. 1, aged 43; novelist. 

Fritz, John, Bethlehem, Pa., Feb. 138, 
aged 91; ironmaster. 

GAILLARD, David Du Bose, Baltimore, 
Dee. 5, aged 54; Lieutenant-Colonel, U. 
S. A., in charge of the Culebra Cut sec- 
tion of the Panama Canal construction. 

GARDINER, John Hays, Boston, May 
14, aged 50; author, former professor of 
English in Harvard University. 

GAYNOR, William Jay, at sea, Sept. 10, 
aged 62; Mayor of New York. 

GILBERT, Charles Benajah, New York, 
Aug. 27, aged 58; educator and au- 
thor. 

GILLESPID, George Lewis, Saratoga, N. 
¥., Sept. 27, aged 71; Major-General, 
U. S. A., retired. 

GoopwIN, Forrest, Portland, Me., May 
28, aged 49; Representative in Congress 
from Maine, 1913. 

GREEN, John, St. Louis, Dec. 8, aged 
78; physician and ophthalmologist. 

GREENE, Daniel Crosby, Tokio, Sept. 
15, aged 70; missionary. 

GrupsB, Edward Burd, Newark, N. Jey 
July 7, aged 71; Civil War veteran, min- 
ister to Spain, 1890. 

GuUNTHpR, Richard W., Oshkosh, Wis., 
April 5; U. S. consul general at Cape 
Town. 

Haut, Frederick Byron, Hartford, 
Conn., Jan. 15, aged 69; chief justice of 
the Connecticut Supreme Court of Er- 
rors. 

HALLETT, Moses, Denver, April 25, 
aged 78; U.S. district judge, District of 
Colorado, 1877-1906. 

HALLocK, Joseph Newton, Brooklyn, 
March 24, agéd 78 ; author and editor. 

HALLocK, William, Providence, R. L., 
May 20, aged 55; professor of physics in 
Columbia University. 

HAVEMEYER, William Frederick, New 
York, Sept. 7, aged 63; banker and su- 
gar manufacturer. 

Haypn, Hiram Collins, Cleveland, July 
31, aged 81; former president of West- 
ern Reserve University. 

Hearn, George Arnold, New York, 
Dee. 1, aged 78; merchant and art col- 
lector. 

HENDERSON, John Brooks, 
ton, April 12, aged 86; U. 
from Missouri, 1862-69. 

HEwuert, C. Russell, Pittsburgh, Noy. 
11, aged 41; dean of the School of Ap- 
plied Design in the Carnegie Institute. 

HItu, Frederick Stanhope, Cambridge, 
Mass., Sept., aged 84; author, 

Hiss, Philip Hanson, New York, Feb. 
27, aged 44; professor of bacteriology in 
Columbia University. 


Washing- 
Senator 
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HitcuHcock, George, Island of Marken, 
Holland, Aug, 2, aged 63; artist. 
Hogan, John Joseph, Kansas City, 
Mo., Feb. 21, aged 84; Roman Catholic 
Bishop of the Diocese of Western Mis- 

souri. ’ 

Hoven, Liberty Emery, Bratenahl, 
O., Aug. 26, aged 80; newspaper pub- 
lisher and capitalist. 

HOLLAND, Edmund Milton, Cleveland, 
Noy. 24, aged 65; actor. 

How.LanD, Henry Elias, New York, 
Nov. 6, aged 78; lawyer. 

HuBBARD, Henry Wright, New York, 
May 21, aged 69; treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Society. 

Husearp, Lucius Frederick, Minneapo- 
lis, Feb. 5, aged 77; Governor of Minne- 
sota, 1882-87. 

Hurtig, Charles Henry, Lake Honne- 
daga, N. Y., July 12, aged 52; banker. 

JACKSON, Joseph Cooke, New York, 
May 22, aged 78; lawyer, Civil War 
veteran, Brigadier-General, U. S. V- 

JANVIER, Thomas Allibone, New York, 
June 18, aged 64; author. 

JAYNE, Horace, Wallingford, Pa., July 
9, aged 54; biologist. 

JENNINGS, Martin Luther, Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 3, aged 66; editor of the Methodist 


Recorder. 

JOHNSON, Herrick, Philadelphia, Noy. 
20, aged 81; theologian and author. 

JoHNnson, Mortimer L., Portsmouth, N. 
H., Feb. 14, aged 70; Rear-Admiral, U. 
S. N., retired. 

JOHNSTON, Joseph Forney, Birming- 
ham, Ala., Aug. 8, aged 70; U. S. Sen- 
ator from Alabama since 1907. 

JONES, Edward France, Binghamton, N. 
¥., Aug. 14, aged 85; manufacturer, 
Brigadier-General, U. S. N. 

KEENE, James Robert, New York Jan. 


3, aged 74; financier. 
KEENER, William Albert New York, 
Baltimore, Oct. 


April 22 aged 57; jurist. 

Kenny, William John, 

23, aged 60; Roman Catholic Bishop of 
the Diocese of St. Augustine, Fla. 

Kyicur, Ora Willis, Portland, Me., 
Noy. 11, aged 39; chemist. : 

Kornic, George Augustus, Houghton, 
Mich., Jan. 15, aged 68; professor of 
chemistry in the Michigan College of 
Mines. 

Konic, George, Baltimore, May 31, 
aged 57; -Representative in Congress 
from Maryland, 1911-13. 

La Lanne, Frank Dale, Philadelphia, 
Feb. 1, aged 64; president of the Na- 
tional Board of Trade. 

Le Brun, Michael M., New York, Sept. 
27, aged 56; architect. 

Lapp, Herbert Warren, Providence, ie 
I., Noy. 29, aged 70; former Governor 
of Rhode Island. 

LaRNED, Joseph Nelson, 
16, aged 77; librarian. 

LakRABEE, William Henry, Plainfield, 
J., May 13, aged 83; editor and au- 

or. 

LaTTIMORE, Samuel Allan, Rochen 
N. Y., Feb. 17, aged 85; professor em 
tus of chemistry in the University of 
Rochester. 

Lyn, Edward Merwin, New York, Jan. 
1, aged 77; former Governor of Wy- 
oming Territory. é 

Leb, Francis H., Boston, Oct. 7, aged 
77; banker. vo 


Buffalo, Aug. 
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Lun, George Washington Custis, Ra- 
vensworth, Va., Feb. 18, aged 80; Con- 
federate general, president emeritus of 
Washington and Lee University. 

LirtLy, Joseph James, New York, Feb. 
11, aged 71; Representative in Congress 
from New York, 1891-93. 

Lomax. Lunsford Lindsay, Washing- 
ton, May 28, aged 77; major-general in 
the Confederate army. 

LONGFELLOW, William Pitt Preble, 
Gloucester, Mass., Aug. 3, aged 76; ar- 
ehitect and author. : . 

Lown, Thaddeus, S. C., Pasadena, Cal., 
Jan. 16, aged 80; inventor. 

LYMAN, Joseph, Wallingford, Conn., 
March 5, aged 65; artist. 

MAcALISTHR, James, at sea, Dec. 11, 
aged 73; former president of the Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. 

McBurney, Charles, Brookline, Mass., 
Nov. 7, aged 68; surgeon. 

McCrea, James, Philadelphia, March 
28, aged 65; former president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

McCun, Thomas J., Denver, Aug. 9; 
representative of Colorado on the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

McDowrtti, Alexander, Sharon, Pa., 
Sept. 30, aged 68; Representative in 
Congress from Pennsylvania, 1893-95; 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
1895-1903. 

McKenney, James Hall, Washington, 
Oct. 13, aged 76; clerk of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court since 1880. 

McMonrrrin, William, New York, May 
24, aged 62; chemist, Chief, Bureau of 
Chemistry, U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1873-79. 

Magsor, Charles, Shelbyville, Ind., Feb. 
18, aged 56; novelist. 

MaArsBLy, John Hobart, Washington, 
Nov. 21, aged 46; member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

MarTin, John, Topeka, Kan., Sept. 3, 
aged 79; U. S. Senator from Kansas, 
1893-95. 

Martin, Lewis J., Washington, May 5, 
aged 69; Representative in Congress 
from New Jersey. 

MaAyNArRD, Washburn, Newton Centre, 
Mass., Oct. 24, aged 68; Rear-Admiral, 
U.S. N., retired. 

MiutuiprR, Cincinnatus Heine (‘‘Joa- 
= ce Oakland, Cal., Feb. 17, aged 71; 
poet. 

MILLER, Roswell, New York, Jan. 3, 
aged 69; chairman of the board of direc- 
are Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road. 

Mittier, Zachariah Taylor, Pittsburgh, 
Noy. 14, aged 66; homeopath. 

Moatg, Edward, San Francisco, Sept. 
27, aged 73; Brigadier-General, U. S. A., 
retired. 

Morrett, James Andrew, Palm Beach, 
Fla., Feb. 25, aged 62; vice-president of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

Moorn, John White, Brooklyn, March 
on nau 81; Rear-Admiral, U. S. N., re- 

red. 

MorGan, John Pierpont,, Rome, March 
31, aged 75; financier. 

Morris, Edward, Chicago, Nov. 3, 
aged 47; manufacturer. 

Morrow, Prince Albert, New York, 


- March 17, aged 66; physician. 


MovuntcastLy, Robert Edward Lee, 
Knoxville, Tenn., Aug. 8, aged 48; law- 
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yer, representative of Tennessee on Dem- 
ocratic National Committee. 

MUHLEMAN, Maurice Louis, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., June 12, aged 60; economist 
and author. 

Murpuy, Michael C., Philadelphia, 
June 4, aged 53; athletic coach. 

Murray, Robert, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 
1, aged 90; Brigadier-General, U. S. A., 
retired. 

Nasu, Paul Cleveland Bennett, Lon- 
don, Jan. 7, aged 35; U. S. Consul Gen- 
eral at Budapest. 

Npwcomer, Alfonso Gerald, Palo Alto, 
Cal., Sept. 15, aged 49; professor of 
English in Leland Stanford University. 

NorTHEN, William Jonathan, Atlanta, 
Ga., March 25, aged 77; Governor of 
Georgia, 1890-94. 

NEBEKER, Enos H., Jan. 6, aged 76; 
Treasurer of the United States, 1891-93. 

Nitps, Kossuth, New York, Dec. 6, 
aged 64; Rear-Admiral, U. 8. N., retired. 

Norwoop, Thomas Manson, Savannah, 
June 19, aged 83; U. S. Senator from 
Georgia, 1871-77. 

Opsnr, Frederick Albion, Hackensack, 
N. J., May 31, aged 65; ornithologist, 
explorer and author. 

OcpEN, Robert Curtis, Kennebunkport, 
Me., Aug. 6, aged 77; merchant and 
philanthropist. 

OLMSTED, Marlin. Edgar, New York, 
July 19; Representative in Congress 
from Pennsylvania, 1897-1911. 

PALMER, Henry Wilbur, Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., Feb. 15, aged 73; Representative in 
Congress from Pennsylvania, 1901-07, 
1909-11. ¥ 

PALMER, Thomas Witherell, Detroit, 
June 1, aged 83; U. S. Senator from 
Michigan, 1883-89, U. S. Minister to 
Spain, 1889-90. 

PARSONS, Eben Burt, Williamstown, 
Mass., Jan. 23, aged 78; registrar of 
Williams College. 

PATTON, William Lee, New Orleans, 
Nov. 2, aged 90; merchant. 

Prprer, George Dana Boardman, Wa- 
terville, Me., Jan. 30, aged 79; presi- 
dent of Colby University, 1882-89. 

Prrry, Alexander James, Washington, 
March 26, aged 84; Brigadier-General, 
U. S. A., retired. 

PHETTEPLACH, Thurston M., Portland, 
Me., Sept. 7, aged 36; professor of me- 
chanical 
versity. 

PuLatTT, James Perry, Meriden, Conn., 
Jan. 26, aged 62; judge of the U. S. 
District Court in Connecticut. 

Post, -George Browne, Bernardsville, 
N. J:, Nov. 28, aged 75; architect. 

Ports, Robert, Washington, June 24, 
aged 78; Rear-Admiral, U. S. A., re- 
tired. 

Powers, Horace Henry, Morrisville, 
Vt., Dee. 8, aged 78; Representative in 
Congress from Vermont, 1891-1901. 

Pratt, Lewellyn, Norwich, Conn., June 
14, aged 80; president of the Norwich 
Free Academy. 

PRENTISS, Robert Wadsworth, New 
Brunswick, N. J., April 5, aged 55; 
Pere of mathematics and astronomy 
n Rutgers College. 

RAYMOND, Charles Walker, Philadel- 
pee May 38, aged 71; Brigadier-General, 

. S. A., retired. 
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RICHARDSON, Charles Francis Lisbon, | _ Swirt, Lewis, Binghamton, N. Y., 
N. H., Oct. 8, aged 62; professor emeri-| Jan. 5, aged 93; astronomer, 
tus of English in Dartmouth College. TaYLor, William Watts, Cincinnati, 
Rogerrs, Samuel Judson, Lexington, | Noy. 12, aged 67; manufacturer. 
Ky., March 23, aged 55; editor and poli- THWAITHS, Renben Gold, Madison, 
tician. Wis., Oct. 22, aged 60; historian. 
Rockwoop, Charles Greene, Caldwell, Titus, Bennett Eaton, Danvers, Mass. 


> 
N. J., July 2, aged 71; professor emeri- Nov. 29, aged 53; editor of Methodist 
tus of mathematics in Princeton Uni-| publications. 
versity. ‘ UHLER, Philip Reese, Baltimore, Oct. 
RODDENBERG, Seaborn Anderson, Thom- 21, aged 78 ;, librarian of the Peabody 
asville, Ga., Sept. 25, aged 43; Repre- | Library, Baltimore. 
sentative in Congress from Georgia, UNDERWoop, John Cox, New York, Oct. 


since 1910. 26, aged 73; engineer, Confederate vet- 
riah M., Little Rock, Ark., | eran. f 
wee ee 79; lawyer. WAIT, Lucien Augustus, Clifton 


S N 7illi Tufnell, New York, | Springs, N. Y., Sept. 6, aged 67; pro- 
Aber i Ae 745 bishop of the New | fessor emeritus of mathematics in Cor- 
York and Philadelphia Synod of the Re-/ nell University. 
formed Episcopal Church. WAKDPMAN, Thaddeus Burr, Cos Cob, 

SAINT-GAUDENS, Louis, Cornish, N. H.,|} Conn., April 23, aged 78; author. 
March 8, aged 59; sculptor. _ Warp, _A. Montgomery, Chicago, Dec. 

SANFORD, Stephen, Amsterdam, N. Y.,| 7, aged 70; merchant, 


. 18, aged 87; manufacturer, former Warp, Lester Frank Washington 
Hipreaitirtive in Congress from New mail 18, aged 71; geologist and sociolo- 
York. gist. 


; Warwick, Charles Franklin, Philadel- 
SAWTELLE, Charles Greene, Washing- Mt ES r ’ 
ton, Jan. 4, aged 78; Brigadier-General, PaPICRL RAE ie 61; mayor of Phil- 
U. S. A., retired. Ww 3 1895-99. 
oa : alina, Kan., Feb. EDEMPYnR, William Walter, drowned 
1 Pet aren profess et malieraaticn at sea, Jan. 2, aged 39; Representative 
4 ? 


: SONS zi j- | in Congress from Michigan, 1911-13. 
and philosophy in Kansas Wesleyan Uni WeEMS, Capel Lyon, St. Clairsville, O., 


versity. ‘ i 7 
SEWELL, Jotham Bradbury, Brookline, ene ee a 
oe aioe 88; educator, au- : ess Hrank Russell Mantas Ty 
: REALS Aug. , age q rector o uca- 
SrMons, Franklin, Rome, Italy, Dee. | {55° of the Philippine Insular Goyern- 
8, aged 74; sculptor. ment. 


Surry, Benjamin Bl, New Rochelle, | ™yvroep, William Henry, Washin 
4 . sine ? ’ gton, 
N. Y., Feb. 24, aged 56; managing ed- Sept. 11, aged 58; Representative in Con. 
itor of the Century Dictionary. gress from Massachusetts since 1911. 


Smiru, Sylvester Clark, Bakersfield, WILLIAMS, Samuel W., Vincennes, 
Cal., Jan. 26, aged 55; Representative in Ind., Aug. 5, aged 62; Populist eandi- 
Congress from California, 1905-13. : date for Vice-President, 1908. 

SNow, Edward, Taylor, Philadelphia, | “Wuitson, Chatles Irving, New York, 
Sept. 26; aged 73; artist. Sept. 22, aged 76; Brigadier-General, U. 


SNyppr, Simon, Reading, Pa., April 13, | ¢ A., retired. 
aged 75; Brigadier-General, U. S. A., re- Wixson, Harry Langford, Pittsburgh, 
tired. he eb. 23, aged 45; professor of Roman 
Sppar, William Thomas, Columbus, Oz, archeology and epigraphy in Johns Hop- 
Dec. 8, aged 79; chief justice of the Su- kins University. 


preme Court of Ohio, 1892-98. "| WINDMULLER, Louis, New York, Oct. 

SPIEKHR, George Frederick, Philadel- 1, aged 78; merchant and financier, 
phia, Sept. 7, aged 68; theologian, pro- Wish, John Sergeant, Princess Anne, 
fessor of church history in the Lutheran Md., May 12, aged 66; Representative 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. in Congress from Virginia, 1883-85. 
> STAUFFER, David McNeely Knox, Yonk- Wooprorp, Stewart Lyndon, New 
ers, Feb, 5, aged 67; engineer. York, Feb. 14, aged 77; minister to 

StTinEss, John Henry, Providence, R. | Spain, 1897-98. 

I., Sept. 6, aged 73; jurist, chief jus- Wooprurr, Carle Augustus, Raleigh, 
tice of the Supreme Court of Rhode Is- N. C., July 20, aged 72; Brigadier-Gen- 
land, 1900-04. A eral, U. S. A., retired. 

Srokrs, Anson Phelps, New York, W OoDRUFE, Timothy Lester, New York 
June 28, aged 75; banker. - Oct. 12, aged 55; Lieutenant-Governor of 

SULLIVAN, Timothy D., New York, | New York, 1897-1903. 

Aug. 31, aged 60; Representative in Con- ZUNSmR, Bliakum, New York, Sept. 22, 
gress from New York, 1903-07 and 1913. aged 77; Yiddish poet, ; 
FOREIGN NECROLOGY 
| AMATEIS, Louis, Washington, March land, Feb. 20, aged 73; engineer and 
18, aged 57; sculptor. bridge builder. 

ANpDRH, Louis Joseph Nicolas, Dijon, AUGUSTE, Tancrede, Port-au-Prinee, 
France, March 18, aged 74; former Min- | Haiti, May 2; President of Haiti. : 
ister of War of France. AUSTIN, Alfred, Ashford, Englan ¥ 

ARANJO, Manuel E., San Salvador, | June 2, aged 78: Poet Laureate of Grea 
Feb. 9; President of Salvador. Britain, 1896-1913. 4 


ARROL, (Sir) William, Seafield, Scot- AVEBURY, (Sir) John Lubbock, Baron, 
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London, May 28, aged 79; naturalist, 
author, and statesman. 

Barry, Redmond, Dublin, July 11, 
aged 47; Lord Chanecellor of Ireland, 

BALL, (Sir) Robert Stawell, London, 
Nov. 25, aged 73; astronomer. ’ 

BARNETT, (Canon) Samuel Augustus, 
London, June 17, aged 69; clergyman 
and social reformer. 

Barrerro, Juan Bautista Hernandez, 
Havana, Dec. 12; president of the Su- 
preme Court of Cuba. 

BuseL, August Ferdinand, Zurich, 
Aug. 13, aged 73; leader of the Social 
Democratic party in the German Reich- 
stag. 

Boniuua, Manuel, Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras, March 21; President of Honduras. 

Bourget pr Monvpu, Louis Maurice, 
Paris, March 16, aged 63; painter and 
illustrator. 

CAMPOS-SALLES, Manuel Ferraz de, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, June 28, aged 73; 
President of Brazil, 1898-1902. 

Carso, Luis Felipe, New York, Feb. 
25, aged 55; former minister to the U. 8S. 
from Wcuador. 

CARRIBRB-BELLEUSE, Robert Louis, 
Paris, June 15, aged 65; painter and 
sculptor. 

CONSTANS,. Jean Ernest, Paris, April 
7, aged 79; former Premier of France. 

CrawrorD, James Ludovic Lindsay, 
Earl of, London, Jan 31, aged 65; sci- 
entist and philatelist. 

De Foviuun, Alfred, Paris, May 14, 
aged 70; economist. 

DreLterurcK, Ludwig, Berlin, March 
18, financial adviser to the Emperor of 
Germany. 

DIESEL, Rudolf, at sea, Sept. 29,’ in- 
ventor. 

Doveuas, (Sir) Archibalt Lucius, 
Newnham, England, March 13, aged 71; 
Admiral in the British Navy and former 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

DowvEN, Edward, Dublin, April 4, 
aged 69; professor of English literature 
in the University of Dublin. 

Dupois, Theodore, Rheims, France, 
Oct. 21, aged 76; composer. 

East, (Sir) Alfred, London, wor 28, 
aged 63; president of the Royal Society 
of British Artists. : 

ELLIs, Robinson, London, Oct. 9, aged 
79; professor of Latin Literature in Ox- 
ford University. 

Fava, (Baron) Saverio, Rome, Oct. 3, 
aged 81; ambassador to the U. 8S. from 
Italy, 1881-91. 

FRANSEN, Rudolf, Oldenburg, Ger- 
many, Feb. 18, aged 49; German con- 
sul general at New York, 1909-12. 
GAuL, Robert Alfred, London, Sept., 
aged 76; composer. 

GoRELL, John Gorell Barnes, Baron, 
London, April 22, aged 64; jurist. 

HAMILTON, Angus, New York, June 
14; war correspondent and author. 

Haysui, (Viscount) Tadasu, Tokio, 
July 10, aged 63; diplomatist and states- 
man. 

Hazuirr, William Carew, London, 
Sept. 8, aged 79; author and numis- 
matist. 

Henry XIV, Prince of Reuss, Gera, 
Germany, Mareh 29, aged 80. 
HouuLeBen, Theodor von, Berlin, Feb. 
1, aged 74; ambassador to the U. 
from Germany, 1897-1903. 
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IrvinG, (Sir) Aemilius, Toronto, Nov. 
27, aged 90; Canadian lawyer. 

JOHNSON, Emily Pauline, Vancouver, 
B. C., March 7; Indian poetess. 

Karsura, (Prince) Taro, Tokio, Oct. 
10, aged 66; Japanese soldier and states- 
man. 

KraG, Thomas, Christiania, March 14; 
Norwegian novelist. 

LLANDAFF, Henry Matthews, Viscount, 
London, April 3, aged 87; British Home 
Secretary, 1886-92: 

LyTTELTon, Alfred, London, July 4, 
aged 56; British Colonial Secretary, 
1903-05. 

MACNAGHTEN, Edward, Baron, London, 
Feb. 17, aged 82; jurist. 

MAcHIN, José, Paris, Sept. 13 ; former 
minister to the U. 8. from Paraguay. 

Maverro, Francisco I., Mexico City, 
Feb. 22; President of “Mexico, 1911-13. 

Marcuesi, Mathilde, London, Noy. 18; 
teacher of singing. 

Mayprick, Michael (‘‘Stephen Ad- 
ams’’), Buxton, England, Aug. 26, aged 
69; composer. 

Mepnponca, Salvador de, Rio Janeiro, 
Dec. 6, aged 72; minister from Brazil 
to the United States, 1891-98. 

Mine, John, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
July 31, aged 63; seismologist. 

Mornr Y PRENDERGAST, Sigismundo, 
Madrid, Jan. 28, aged 74; former Pre- 
mier of Spain. 

NAzIM PasuHa, Constantinople, Jan. 
23; War Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Turkish armies. 

Nestitp, Christof Eberhard, Maul- 
bronn, Germany, April 3, aged 62; pro- 
fessor in the Evangelical Theological 
Seminary; author. 

OuLuLivinr, Emile, Annecy, France, Aug. 
20, aged 88; Premier of France during 
the Franco-American War. 

OrnGLiA, (di Santo Stefano), Luigi, 
Rome, Dec. 5, aged 85; Cardinal. 

Orr, James, Glasgow, Sept. 6, aged 
69; theologian. 

Picarp, Alfred Maurice, Paris, March 
8, aged 69; French engineer, financier, 
and statesman. 

PIEROLA, Nicholas, Lima, Peru, June 
24, aged 73; President of Peru, 1896-99. 

PREECE, (Sir) William Henry, Lon- 
don, Nov. 6, aged 79; engineer. 

QuarRiITcH, Bernard, Brighton, Eng- 
land, Aug. 27; publisher and dealer in 
rare books. 

RESPIGHI, Peter, Rome, Italy, March 
22, aged 69; Cardinal, Vicar-General of 
the Pope. 

Reybs, Bernardo, Mexico City; Feb. 
9, aged 62; Mexican Minister of War 
under President Diaz, 

RocHEForT, Victor Henri de, Aix-les- 
Bains, France, July 1, aged 83; French 
journalist and politician. 

Ross, James, Montreal, Sept. 20, aged 
65; Canadian financier. 

Scorr (Sir) Richard William, Ottawa, 
Canada, April 23, aged 88; Secretary of 
State of Canada, 1896-1908. 

SHEVKET PasHA, Mahmoud, Constanti- 
nople, June 11; Grand Vizier of Turkey. 

Suapy, Adolf, Berlin, April 6, aged 
63; inventor of the Telefunken system 
of wireless telegraphy. 

SoLtomon, (Sir) Richard, London, Noy. 


10, aged 63; High Commissioner in Lon- 


don for South Africa. 
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Spricc, (Sir) John Gordon, Cape 
Town, Feb. 4, aged 83; former Premier 
of Cape Colony. 

Suarez, Jose Pino, Mexico City, Feb. 
22; Vice-President of Mexico, 1911-13. 

SUTHERLAND, Cromartie Sutherland- 
Leyeson-Gower, Duke of, Dunrobin 
Castle, Scotland, June 26, aged 62. 

THUREAU-DANGIN, Paul Marie Pierre, 
Paris, Feb. 24, aged 76; Secretary of the 
French Academy. 

TINWORTH, George, London, Sept. 11, 
aged 69; modeler in clay. 

VAMBERG, Arminius, Budapest, Hun- 
gary, Sept. 15, aged 81; orientalist. 

Vives ¥ Touro, Joseph Calasanctius, 
Rome, Sept. 7, aged 59; Cardinal, Pre- 
fect of the Congregation for Religious 
Affairs. 


WALLACE Alfred Russel, London, Noy. 
7, aged 90; scientist. 

WESTLAKE, John, London, April 14, 
aged 85; professor of international law 
in Cambridge University, 1888-1908. 

WHitTp, William Hale (‘Mark Ruth- 
erford”’), Groombridge, England, March 
15, aged 84; author. 

WHITs, (Sir) William Henry, London, 
Feb, 27, aged 68 ; former chief construc- 
tor of the British Navy. 

WOLSELEY, Garnet Joseph, Viscount, 
Mentone, France, March 25, aged 79; 
former Commander-in-Chief of the Brit. 
ish Army. 

WYNDHAM, George, Paris, June 9, aged 
49 ; Chief Secretary for Ireland, 1900-05. 

Yu Ho Na Peking, China, Feb. 
22; Dowager Empress of China. 
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3 ARON 2. Mississippi, 259 
} Abilene National Bank ». 
Dolley, 252 
Abortion, contagious, in cattle and 
j horses, 477 
Academies. See Schools, private. 
_ Accident insurance, 380 
— Underwriters, American Asso- 
\ ciation of, 381 
_ Accidents, industrial, prevention 
of, 421, 425-427 
_—— reporting of, 425 
— marine, 547 
Accounting, municipal, 214 
— Officers, National Association 
of Comptrollers and, 215 
Accounts, uniform, for common 
‘4 carriers, 565 
Acquired characters, inheritance 
of, 673 
Actinochemistry, 643 
Adams, Henry C., 829 
- Adams, Samuel, 163 
_ Adams 0. Milwaukee, 252 
Adamson Physical Valuation Act, 
1 
Adaptation in biology, 671 
Adjutant-General, U. S. Army, 
161 
_ Adrenalin, pharmacology of, 715 
_ Adrianople, surrender of, 147 
Advertising, fraudulent, law of, 
267 
_ Advisory opinions, 77 
Aegean Islands,international prob- 
7 lem of, 104 
_ Aerodynamie laboratories, 595, 
: 661, 602 ‘ 
_ Aeronautic maps, 602 
Aeronautical engineering, 594 
_ Aeronautics, 314, 601-606 
_— military, 314, 605 
Aeroplane design, 594, 603 
— flights, 604 
_ — industry, 6C4 
— pilots, 604 
— records, 314, 6C4 


‘ 603 4 
— wireless telegraphy from, 314 

frica, ethnological investigations 

_ in, 698 y 


— physiography of, 636 

Age of consent, legislation on, 441 

icultural Appropriation Act, 

464 

— chemistry, 654-657 
-codperation, 468, 483, 489 
—credit. See Farm credits, and 

Rural credits. 


ties, 483 
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| Agricultural education, 465, 466, 


467, 482, 483, 809, 822, 832 

— — in Canada, 131 

— experiment stations, 465 

— extension work, 466, 467, 482, 
823 

— and Industrial Congress, Inter- 
state, 470 

— labor, efficiency standards for, 
467 

— lands, valve of, 467 

— legislation, 482-485 

— outlook, 464 

— products, imports and exports 
of, 5C3 

— — marketing of, 468, 483 

—— prices of, 327, 504 

— Research, Journal of, 463 

Agriculture, 463-493, 498-505 

— condition of, in 1913, 326 

— census of, 505 

—-— on farm mortgages, 470 

— codperation in, 467-469, 483 

— Department of, 163 

— — appropriations for, 464 

—— changes in, 463 

— — crop reporting by, 464 

— — Office of Markets in, 468 

— — publications of, 463 

—-— Rural Organization Service 
in, 468 

— economies of, 467 

— gradvate school of, 822 

—produective efficiency of, in 
U.S., 466 

— Secretary of, 163, 463 

— statistics of, 326, 498-505 

Air, heat-conducting power of, 666 

— liquefaction of, 597 

— purification of, 653 

Akins v. Hohnes, 254 

Alabama, banking law of, 364 

— delinquent children in, care of, 
444 

— education of Negroes in, 818 

— jail system of, 457 

— oyster culture in, 496 

— Senatorial representation of, 25 

Alabama v. Birmingham Southern 
Ry., 248 

— v. Lane, 251 

Alabama Railroad Commission »v. 
Northern Alabama Ry., 251 

Alaska, coal resources of, 626 

— commerce of, 236 

— education in, 235, 809, 811, 833 

— exports to, 552 

— fisheries of, 236, 496, 497 

—ftur industry of, 236, 497 

— geology of, 623 Z 

— imports from, 553 


demonstration work, by coun- | — juvenile courts in, 444 


— legislature of, 225 
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Alaska, mining in, 236, 506, 507 

— policy of President Wilson 
towards, 26 

— poor relief in, 458 

— railroads in, 235, 576 

— Railways Commission, 235, 272 

— reindeer industry of, 236, 809, 
833 

— roads in, 236 

— telegraph system of, 313 

— woman suffrage in, 70 

Albania, delimitation of, 103 

— International Commission of 
Control of, 104 

— international problem of, 102— 


104 

Albany, taxation of billboards in, 
230 

Alcoholism, influence of, in 


heredity, 674 

— International Congress on, 401 

Aldrich plan of currency reform, 
39 

Alfalfa, food elements of, 656 

— weevil, 480 

Alge, 683, 687 

Algonquian Indians, language of, 
694 

Aliens, arrival and departure of, 
386 

— ownership of land by (see also 
California), 16 

Allen, Gen. James, 161 

— Sherman P., 160 

Alloy steels, 513, 664 

Alloys, constitution of, 611 

— magnetic, 612 

— physical properties of, 610-612 

Alsace, military outrages in, 145 

Altman, Benjamin, art collection 
of, 766 

Alumina, production of, in nitro- 
gen fixation, 661 

Aluminium, alloys of, 612 

— production of, from clay, 660 

—— world’s, 521 

Alverstone, Lord, retirement of, 
136 

Amalgamation of gold ores, 517 

Amazon River, exploration of, 642 

Ambassadors. See Diplomatic 
representatives. 

Amendments to Constitutions. 
See Constitution. 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Co. v. Berry, 258. 

— Anti-trust League, 26 

— Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, 419 

—-—of Accident Underwriters, 
381 

— Bankers’ Association, 47 

— Bar Association, 261, 264 


American Civie Association, 212 

— College of Surgeons, 730 

— Colonization Society, 834 

— Commission on Credit 
Codperation, 469 

— Committee on Social Insurance, 
419 

— Electrochemical Society, 657 

— Federation of Arts, 769, 773, 
835 

—-— of Catholie Societies, 
835 

— — of Labor, 413, 418 

— — for Sex Hygiene, 833 

— Forestry Association, 495 

— Geographical Society, 634 

— history, 1-67 

— Library Association, 837 

— literature, 788-795 

— Mathematical Society, 613 

— Medical Association, 833 

— Mine Safety Association, 509 

— Municipalities, League of, 212 

— Pageant Association, 392 

— Painters and Sculptors, Asso- 
ciation of, 767 

— Peace Congress, 111 

—Peace Society, 112 

— Phytopathological Society, 477 i 

— Public Health Association, 743 

— Publishers Association, suit of 
R. H. Macy & Co. against, 
346 

— Railway of Porto Rico 
Didricksen, 260 

— Society for the Control 
Cancer, 732 

— — of Landseape Architects, 773 

— — of Municipal Improvements, 
212 

— Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
560 

— — dissolution of, 56 

— Veterinary Medical Associa- 


and 


760, 


0. 


of 


tion, 475 

Americanists, International Con- 
gress of, 698 

Amherst Conference of Com- 


‘munity Leaders, 815 

Ammonia, 661 

Amortization, 492 

Amphibia, fossil, 688 

Anatomy, 710-713 

Ancient literature, additions to, 
802 

Anderson, Chandler P., 160 

Andrews, Adm. Phillip, 162 

Andrews 7. Partridge, 258 

Anesthesia, 731 

Aneurysms, surgical treatment of, 
734 

Animal Industry, Bureau of, 164 

— appropriation for, 464 

Animal psychology, 706 

Angiosperms, 681 

Anoci-anesthesia, 731 

Antarctie exploration, 633, 640 

— regions, maps of, 639 

Anthracite coal, taxation of, 356 

Anthracnose, 479 

Anthropology and ethnology, 6§1— 
629 

Antilles, Lesser, archeological 
investigations in, 698 

Antimony, production of, 521 

Anti-Saloon Leagve, 402 

Anti-trust law, exemptions from, 
4, 24 

— — judicial decisions under, 256 


—-— proposed amendment of, 7, 
27 


INDEX 
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Coking, improvements in, 509 
Cold light, 585 

— storage, legislation on, 484 


Colima, volcano, eruption of, 631 


Colleges. See Universities and 
Colleges. 

Collegiate Country Life Club for 
Rural Leadership, 470 

Colliers, U. S. Navy, 320 

Colombiére, Paleolithic art at, 699 

Colonization Society, American, 
834 

Colorado, banking law of, 363 

—— building construction law of, 

428 

— child labor in, 437 

— Civil service in, 181 

— coal mining in, 509 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 199 

— mother’s pensions in, 407 

— municipal home rule in, 205 

— convict labor in, 451 

—— delinquent children in, care of, 
444 

~— female labor in, 437, 438 

— hours of labor in, 433 

— Industrial Commission of, 430 

— mine safety law of, 427, 428 

— minimum wage in, 437 

— public utilities commissions in, 
295, 296 

— publicity pamphlets in, 78 

— sale of cocaine in, 440 

— taxation of incomes in, 357 

Colorado College, 829 

Colombia, history of, 120 
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Colombia, oil concessions in, 91 

Colton, George R., 240 

Columbia, District of. 
trict of Columbia. 

Columbia Institution for Deat 

Mutes, 809 

Columbia River, improvement of, 
286, 287 

Columbia University, 
professors at, 827 

Columbus, graft in, 228 

— vocational education, in 394 

Comets, 617 

Commerce, Chamber of, of U.S. 
A., 394 

— Court, 176 

— — abolition of, 4, 24, 566 

— Department of, 2, 164 

— — estimates for, 27 

— domestic, on canals, 555 

— — coastwise, 555 

— — on Great Lakes, 554 

— — intercoastal, 555 

— foreign (see also Imports, and 
Exports,) 329, 330, 549-554 

—— effect of tariff revision on, 
530 

— — in sea and land carriers, 546 

—— U.S. shipping in, 546 

—— vessel entrances and clear- 
ances in, 546 

— Foreign and Domestic Bureau 
of, 165 

— interstate, intoxicating liquors 
in, 253 

— — judicial definition of, 253 

——and Labor, Department of, 2, 
164 

— of principal countries, 156 

— Secretary of, 164 

Commercial failures, 330, 530 

— vehicles, automobile, 600 

Commissary-General, U.S. Army, 
161 

Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency, report of, on 
Patent office, 541 

Commission government, 206-209 

— city-manager plan of, 206 

— State, 81, 208 

Committees of Congress. See 
Congress. 

Community Leaders, 
Conference of, 815 

Comparative npgliesnes, 
258 

Competition, unfair, law of, 264 

Competitive tariff, theory of, 349 

Compressed-air machinery, 595 

Comptrollers and Accounting 
Officers, National Association 
of, 215 

Conant, Luther, 165 

Concert of Europe, 105 

Concha, Jose Vicente, 121 

Conciliation in labor disputes (see 
also Mediation), 414-417 

Concrete, 582 

— block lining for tunnels, 578 

— bridges, 576 

— roads, 284 

Condensers, steam, 592 

Conductors, railroad, wage dis- 
pute of, 416 

Conference on Education in the 
South, 813 

— on Legal and Social Pollesanny, 
708 

Congregational Council, National, 
751 

— Church, 751 
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Seé Dis- 


exchange 


Amherst 


law of, 


‘| — of wild life, 487-489 


Congregational social 
work of, 410 

Congress, appropriations of, 1910 
to 1914, 167 

— Library of, 166 

— Sixty-second, House of Repre- 
sentatives in, 167 

— — Senate in, 166 

— — third session of, 1-9, 167 

— Sixty-third, first session of, 
22-26, 174 

—-— House of Representatives 
in, 59, 170-174 

+ — — committees of, 21, 173 | 

— — — parties in, 20,170 

— — organization of, 19-22 

—— parties in, 59 

— = rules of Zz 

—— second session of, 26-28, 175 

—-— Senate in, 168-170 

—— — committees of, 20, 169 

— —— parties in, 19, 59 

—— — special session of, 20 

Congressional apportionment, 157 

Conjugation in infusoria, 679 

Cone, Adm. Hutch I., 163 

Conifers, 682 

Connecticut, agricultural experi- 
ment stations in, 466 

— charity administration in, 457 


Church, 


; — child labor in, 431, 437 


— city planning in, 215 
— civil service in, 177, 430 
— constitution of, amendment to, 
199 
—employers liability law of, 378 
—employment bureaus, Jaw of, 
435 
— epileptics in, care of, 460 
— feeble-minded in, care of, 459 - 
— female labor in, 437, 438 
— industrial safety, legislation in, 
427 
— Inebriates in, treatment of, 455 
— legislation in, volume of, 247 
— occupational diseases, law of, 
425 
— oyster fishing of, 496 t= 
— parole of prisoners in, 454 
— prison labor in, 450 
—railroad rates, regulation in, 
573 
— reformatories in, 455 
—— taxation in, of forest lands, 494 
—— — of insurance companies, 356 
— — of inheritances, 358 
—-—of public-service 
ations, 356 
— vocational education in, 393 
—workmen’s compensation law 
of, 431 
Connecticut College for Women, — 
838 
Connellsville 
Assn.v B. & O. R. R., 569 . 
Consent, age of, legislation on, 441 _ 
Conservation Congress, National, — 
494 


corpor- 


Coke Producers 


Consolidated schools, 814 
Constantine IV., 151 
Constantine, edict of, celebration % 
of, 760 
Constantinople, Treaty of, 102 
Constitution, Federal, amend- 
ments to, on election of U. S. 
Senators, 24, 68-70 y 
—-— on income tax, 5, 351 
—— on Presidential term, 5 
— — on prohibition, 402 
—-— on woman suffrage, 71 ~~ 


Constitution, Federal, amend- 
ments to, Seventeenth, 24, 
68-70 


_ —-— Sixteenth, 5, 351 
Constitutional conventions, state, 
calls for, 83 bye 

— law, decisions in, 248-256 

Constitutions, broad construction 
of, 248 

— state, amendments to (see also 
states by names), 198-203 

—-— table of, 186 

Construction and Repair, Bureau 
of, U.S. Navy, 163 

Consular Bureau, 160 

— Service, 176 

—— Director of, 160, 178 

— — appointments in, 178 

Contact electromotive force, 669 

Contagious abortion, 477 

— diseases, investigations of, 737 

— pneumonia, treatment of, 477 

Contempt, law of, 259 

Contract, freedom of, 252 

— law of, 245, 246 

— system of prison labor, 449 

Contracts, impairing obligation of, 
252 


_ Contributory negligence, law of, 


25¢ 
Convention, National, Republi- 
ean. See Republican party. 
Converters, Bessemer, copper, 514 
Convict labor, 449-453 
— wages for, 267 
Convicts, innocent, indemnity for, 


268. 
Cook, Joseph, 139 
Cooperation, agricultural. see 


Agricultural coéperation. 

— American Commission on 
Credit and, 469 

Coéperative banks for rural cred- 
its, 489 

— credit societies in Europe, 490 

Copenhagen, electricity supply of, 
585 

Copper, alloys of, 611 

— metailurgy of, 513-515 

— mining, 507 

— — companies, shares of, 328 

— ores, concentration of, 507 

—— roasting of, 513 

—-— secondary enrichment of, 


625 
— production of, in U.S., 328, 526 
—— world’s, 521 
—-—-—by principal countries, 
522 


— trade in, 1913, 328 

— tariff rates on, 532, 537 

— visible supply of, 328 

Copper-lead mattes, 518 

Copyright, law of, in Holland, 245 

—-— price maintenance under, 
346 

Coral reefs, 635 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, exhibi- 
tion at, 769 

Cordoba, Nicaraguan, 125 

Corn, price of, 327, 504 

—production of, in principal 
countries, 499 

——-in U.S., 326, 327, 464, 501 

——— by states, 501 

— — world’s, 498 

Corn-products in industry, devel- 
opment of, 664 

Cornell Agricultural College, 466, 
830 

Corners, legality of, 345 
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Corporation Schools, National 
Society of, 394 

— securities, legislation affecting, 
341 

— — taxation of, 297 

— tax, 32, 354 

Corporations, Bureau of, 165 

— campaign contributions by, 237 

— judicial decisions affecting, 256, 
343 

— legislation affecting (see also 
anti-trust law), 13, 247, 339— 
343 

— public-service, 
293 \- 

— — taxation of, 297, 356 

— taxation of. See states by 
name. 

Correction, 444-457 

— National Conference of Chari- 
ties and, 439 

Correspondence schools, 832 

Corrosion of brass, 612 

Cost of living, 338, 424, 703 

Costa Alfonso, Ministry of, 151 

Costa Rica, history of, 121 

— labor legislation in, 245 

Cotton bills of lading, 343 

— boll weevil, 480 

— elassification of, international 
standards for, 342 

— consumption of, 534 

— corner decision, 345 

— exports of, 534 

— future dealing in, taxation of, 
35, 37, 343 

— imports of, 534 

— manufactures of, effect of tariff 
revision on, 533-535 

— — Statistics of, 533 

— — tariff rates on, 532 


franchises of, 


| — price of, 327, 504 


— production of, 
countries, 499 

—— in U. §S., 327,.465, 501, 534 

—-— — by states, 502 

— — world’s, 498 

Cottrell method of smoke preven- 
tion, 665 5 

Counties, farm demonstration 
work by, 483 

County officers, table of, 192, 193 

Country Life Club for Rural 
Leadership, Collegiate, 470 

—— movement, 469, 815 

— — School for Leadership in,469 

—— surveys, 700 

Courts. See courts by name. 

Cow testing associations, 472 

Cowles, Alfred H., alumina pro- 
cess of, 661 

Craftsmen, National Society of, 
769. 

Crandall, Henry, library bequest 
of, 838 

Cranial nerves, 712 

Crayen, Hermon W., 166, 178 


in principal 


Credit, agricultural. See Rural 
credits. 
—and Codperation, American 


Commission on, 469 

Crédit Foncier, 493 

Crescent Brewing Co. v. Oregon 
Short Line, 253 

Crete, excavations in, 775 

ai ze vessels, legislation on, 

Crile, George W., anoci-anesthesia 
of, 731 

Criminal law, 265-268, 445 

— type, Goring’s study of, 444 
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Criminals, sterilization of, 266,396 

Crippled children, care of, 442 

Crop conditions in 1913, 326, 464, 
485 

— production, 326, 464, 485, 501 

— reporting, 464 

Cross breeding, 672 

Crossings, railroad, legislation on, 
573 

Crown gall, 479 

— rot of fruit trees, 478 

Cruisers of principal navies, 322 

— Ugs. Navy, 320 

Crusins v. Siegman, 263 

Cryogeny, 597 

Crystallography, 627 

Cuba, history of, 121 

— relations of, with U.S., 88 

Cubist art, 768 

Cumae, excavations at, 775 

Cumberland Presbyterians, 757 

Cunieform texts, 808 

Cupola practice, 511 

Curly top in sugar beets, 478 

Currency, amount of, in circula- 
tion, 361 

—bill, attitude of bankers to- 
wards, 46 

—— course of, in conference, 52 

— — — in House, 46 

—-—- jin House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 43-45 

——-—in Howse Democratic 
caucus, 45 

—— — in Senate, 51 

——-— in Senate Committee on 
Banking andCurrency, 48-50 

——w—in Senate Democratic 
caucus, 51 

—— effect of, on Government 
bonds, 43 

—— hearings on, 47 

—— history of, 38-53 

—— message of President Wilson 
on, 39 

—— original provisions of, on 
bank reserves, 42 

—— — on Federal reserve banks, 
39, 40 

——-—on 
Board, 40 

.——-—on Federal reserve cur- 
rency, 41 

——w— on national bank circu- 
lation, 42 

——-—on 
powers, 43 

—— — on refunding of Govern- 
ment bonds, 42 \ 

—— preparation of, 38 

— — principles of, 365-367 

—— provisions of, 365-367 

—-— — on bank reserves, 52 

—-—— on refunding of Govern- 
ment bonds, 53 

—— — on retirement of national 
bank circulation, 53 

— — reports of Owen and Hitch- 
cock on, 50 

—— statement of President Wil- 
son on, 53 

— Comptroller of, 161 

— economic theory of, 702 

— Federal reserve. See Currency 
bill. 

— national-bank, amount of, 361 

— — inelasticity of, 365 

—— retirement of, 42, 53 

— reform, Aldrich plan of, 39 

Curtis, James F., 160 


Federal Reserve 


national banks’ 
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Customs Appeals, court of, 176 
— dues, payment of, by check, 348 
— service, reorganization of, 10 
Cyanide process, 517 

— solutions, regeneration of, 660 
Cyrene, excavations in, 774, 776 
Cytology, 672, 676-678, 711 


AIRYING, 472-474, 656 
D'Almonte v. N.Y. Herald 

Co., 262 

Dams, 582, 585 

Dance halls, municipal, 389 

— regulation. of, 391 

Dances, immoral, legislation on, 
266 

Daniels, Josephus, biography of, 
162 

— naval policy of, 318, 319 

Danish literature, 798 

Date palm scales, 480 

Dato, Eduardo, 152 

Davenport, James L., 163 

Davies, Joseph E., 165 

Davis, John W., 161 

Dayton, civil service in, 182 

— graft in, 228 

— vocational education in, 394 

Deaf, care of, 460 

— education of, 811 

— Mutes, Columbia Institution 
for, 809 

Deakin, Alfred, 139 

Death rates, classified by marital 
condition, 384 

— — of principal cities, 749 

—— — of principal countries, 748 

= Olea sie registration area, 
745, 746 

—_-—-— by principal causes, 747 

—-— — Standardized, 746 

— penalty, 268, 445 

Deaths, registration area for, 744— 
746 

Debt, Federal, 347 

— of principal cities, 233 

— of states, 185 

Debtors’ courts, 248 

Debentures of land banks, 492 

Decimal classification for libra- 
ries, 838 

Defective delinquents, treatment 
of, 440 

Defectiveness, extent of, among 
delinquents, 441 

— Prevention of, 440 

Defectives, education of, 810 

_ psychological testing of, 706 

— Segregation of, 441 

— Sterilization of, 266, 396, 440 

Deficiency Appropriation Act, 24 

DeGraw, P. V., 162 

Degrees, university, 825 

Delaware, blind in, care of, 460 

— child labor in, 430, 431 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 199 

— convict labor in, 451 

— desertion law of, 455 

— factory inspectors in, 430 

— female labor in, 438 

— industrial safety law of, 427 

— prisoners’ wage in, 446 

— library law of, 837 

— Public Utilities Commission of, 
296 

— vice investigations in, 442 

— whipping post in, 446 

Delaware River, improvement of, 
285 
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Delinquency, juvenile, 
tion of, 443 

— laboratory study of, 397 

Delinquents, defective, 
ment of, 440 

Democratic party, election results 
for, 65 

—in House of Representatives, 
organization of, 21, 59 

— policy of, 58 

— in Senate, cancus rules of, 20,59 

—— organization of, 20 

— — steering committee of, 20,60 

— vote for, 1908 and 1912, 158 

Demography, 700 

Demurrage bureaus, car, 565 

Denmark, socialism in, 406 

Dennett, Fred, 163 

Dental education, 831 

Denver, civil service in, 182 

— commission government in, 208 

— graft in, 228 

— lighting rates in, 305 

—mtunicipal lodging houses in, 
456 

— tunnel construction at, 578 

— vice investigation in, 223 

Denver v. New York Trust Co., 
249 

Departments, Government. 
Departments by name. 

Depauw University, 830 

Dependent children, care of, 442 

Deposits, bank, guarantee of, 
proposed, 50-52 

Deprivation of property, 249 

Desertion Bureau, Jewish Na- 
tional, 455 

— punishment of, 268, 455 

— of seamen, 4, 23 

Des Moines, gas rates in, 305 

— graft in, 228 

Destroyers of principalnavies,322 

—inU.S. Navy, 320 

Desvernine y Galdoz, Pablo, 121 

Detroit, charter of, 208 

— civil service in, 182 

—municipal administration in, 
211 

— recreation in, 389, 390 

— street railways of, 302 

Detroit United Ry. v. Detroit, 24° 

Diastrophism, 622 

Diaz, Adolfo, 125 

—Pelix, 25 

Diesel engine, application of, to 
fire pumps, 591 

—— to locomotives, 590 

— competition of, with steam 
engines, 588 

Diggs-Caminetti case, 18 

Dilley ». Simmons National Bank, 
258 

Dinosaurs, 688 

Diphtheria, treatment of, 725 

Diplomatic Bureau, 160 

— representatives in U. S., 177 

Ol Ose lad 

— service, appointments in, 178 

Direct election of U. 8. Senators. 
See Senators. 

—legislation. Initiative 
Referendum. 

— primary, 55, 69, 74 

Dirigible balloons, 605 

Dirken v. Great Northern Paper 
Co., 255 

Disciples of Christ, 752 

Discovery, exploration and, 640- 
642 

Diseases of live stock, 475-477 
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preven- 


treat- 


See 


and 


Diseases, occupational. See Occu- 
pational diseases. 

— of plants, 477-479 

— reporting of, model law on, 736 

Disinfectants, surgical, 735 

Disinfection of water, 653 

District courts, U. S., 176 

— judges, U.S., 176 

District of Columbia, Education 
in, 809 

— liquor licenses in, 400, 440 

— Public Service Commission of, 
295 

— punishment of misdemeanants 
in, 456 

Districts, judicial, Federal, 175 

Diterpenes, 648 

Division of governmental powers, 
250 

Divorce, international congress 
on marriage and, 759 

Divorced population, statistics of, 
383 

Dockery, Alexander M., 162 

Docks, wharves and waterfronts, 
290-292 

Dolan vt, Puget Sound Traction, 
Light and Power Co., 205 

Dollar diplomacy, repudiation of, | 
16 


Dominican Republic, history of, 
122 

— relations of, with U. S., 90 

Doumergue, Gaston, Ministry of, 
144 

Dourine, 477, 481 

Downey, George E., 160 

Doyle, William T. S.,.160 

Drama, 781-787 

— League, Educational, 392 

Drainage, 280 


— Convention, third, 281 


— legislation on, 484 - 

Draper, Andrew S., 838 ¥ 

Drug plants, culture of, 486 

— problems, 399 

Drugs, legislation on, 265 

Dry-air blast, 665 

Dry docks, 580 

— U.S. Navy, 318 

Dubois, James T., 179 

Dublin, strike in, 137 

Due process of law, 250 

Duluth Commercial Club 0. B. & — 
O. R. R. Co., 569 b 

Duodenum, ulcer of, 723 

Durand, E. Dana, 165 

Dussaud, “cold light"’ of, 585 

Dutch Reformed Church, 760 

Duty, average rate of, 350 

—ratesof. See Tariff rates. 

LByestuffs, chemistry of, 647 


ARTH, 616 : 
— roads, maintenance of, 284 
Farthquakes, 629-631 
East St. Louis, sreft in, 228 
Eckern v. MeGovern, 250 
Eclipses, 616 : 
Economic conditions in 1913, 325- § 
339 
— entomology, 480-482 : 
— geology, 273, 624-626, 628 
Economics, 701-703 
Economy and Efficiency, Presi- 
dent’s Commission on, 4 
— report of, on Patent Office, 541 
Ecuador, history of, 122 
property 


—married women's 
Eddy, Mary Baker, will of, 761 


rights in, 245 


Edeern », McGovern, 251 

| Edict of Constantine, celebration 
of, 760 

Education, 809-838 

—for administration and public 
service, 828 

— agricultural, 464, 466, 467, 482, 
483, 809, 822, 832 

—— in Canada, 131 

— in Alaska, 235, 809, 811, 833 

— appropriations for, 209 

— architectural, 772 

— Association, National, 834 

— of backward children, 816 

— Board, General, 467, 834 

— Bureau of, 163 

—— appropriations for, S09 

— business, 607, 828 

— for citizenship, 828 

— commercial, 828 

— of convicts, 449 

— of defectives, 810 

— dental, 831 

— in District of Columbia, 809 

— elementary, 810, 813-819 

— in ethics, 709 

— expenditures for, 809, 812, 815, 
820 

— in forestry, 495 

—in Guam, 236 

—in Hawaii, 237 

— higher, 810, 824-830 

—— of women, 829 

— of Indians, 809, 811, 833 

— industrial. See Education, yo- 
cational. 

—-National Society for the 
Promotion of, 393 

— legal, 831, 832 

— medical, 730, 831, 832 

— in the Navy, 318 

— of negroes, 817-819 

— of nurses, 832 

— in Panama Canal Zone, 834 

— pharmaceutical, 832 

—_— ching Philippine Islands, 239, 
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— in Porto Rico, 241, 833 

— professional, 831-833 

— promotion of, by Federal Gov- 
ernment, 809 

— psychology of, 704, 706 

— in public health, 738, 833 

— rural, 813-815 

— secondary, 810, 819-823 

— sex, 833, 835 

— in the South, 826 

— — Conference on, 467, 813 

— statistics of, general, 810-811 

— of teacher, 823 

— theological, 831 

——in Tutuila, 242 

— urban, 815-817 

— veterinary, 831 

ee oe 393-395, 482, 483, 

— — Federal aid to, 809 

Educational Drama League, 392 

— pensions, 834 

Efficiency, industrial, 606-608, 664 

—President’s Commission on 
Economy and, 4 

—-—report of, on Patent Office, 
541 

Eggs, price of, 504 

Egypt, Kitchener's report on, 140 

— legislature of, 140 

Hight-hour day, establishment of, 
433, 


‘Einstein, Louis, 179 


Ekern v. MeGovern, 259 

Eldredge v. Mitchell, 257 

Election results, 65-67 

—of U.S. Senators, direct. Sce 
Senators, 

Electoral colleges, 157 

— reform, 71 

— vote, casting of, 12 

—— 1908 and 1912, 158 

Electric automobiles, 587, 600 

— central stations, consolidation 
of, 585 

— cooking, 587 

—furnaces, (See also Electro- 
metallurgy), 512 

— lamps, 667 

— lighting, 584 

—— street, 304, 584 

— locomotives, 586 

— power, applications of, 587 

—— in mining, 508 

— — transmission of, 585 

— railways, 586 

— starters for automobiles, 601 

— waves, physics of, 669 

Electrical charge, elementary 
value of, 669 

— conductivity of alloys, 612 

— engineering, 583-587 

Electricity, atmospheric, source 
of, 632 

— discharge of, through gases, 669 


— marine propulsion by, 320 
— physical theory of, 668 
— stimulation of plant growth by, 
656 
Electrochemical Society, Ameri- 
can, 657 
Electrochemistry, 657-660 
Electrocution, adoption of, 268, 
445 
Electrolysis, 659 
Electrometallurgy, 587 
— of iron and steel, 512, 658 
— of zine, 658 
Electromotive force, contact, 669 
Electrons, theory of, 668 
Electroplating, 657 
Blevators, safety in, legislation 
affecting, 429 
Eliot, Charles W., 112 
Ely, Nev., copper ores of, 625 
Embryology, 675, 711 
Employers’ Defence Union, Brit- 
ish, 138 
— liability, 739 
— — insurance, 56, 377-379, 432 
—— judicial decisions on, 246, 
258, 259, 260 
—— legislation on, 55, 248, 377— 
379, 431-433 
Employment bureaus, legislation 
‘affecting, 435 
Engineer Corps, U.S.Army. See 
Army. 
Engineering, 575-612 
— aeronautical, 594 
— automobile, 594, 599-601 
— civil, 575-583 
— electrical, 583-587 
— hydraulic, 589 
— marine, 610 
— mechanical, 588-598 
— safety, 421, 597 
Engineers, Chief of, U. S. Army, 
161 : 
—for Rivers and Harbors, Board 
of, 161 
England. See Great Britain. 
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English literature and philology, 
800-802 

Engraving and Printing, Bureau 
of, 160 

Enrichment, secondary, of ore de- 
posits, 624 

Entomology, Bureau of, 164 

—— appropriation for, 464 

— economic, 480-482 

Enzymes, 650 


| Eosinophile leucocytes, 675 


Ephesus, excavations at, 775 

Epigraphy, 776 

Epilepties, care of, 460 

Epinephrin, reagent for, 715 

Epizootic lymphangitis,treatment 
of, 477 

Equal protection of the laws, 251 

Equity rules of U. S. Supreme 
Court, 543 

Erb-Yocum railroad interests, 564 

Erdman Act, amendment of, 22, 
415, 434, 566 

Erie Canal, 287, 556 

Erie Ry. Co. v. Jersey City, 228 

Estabrook, Leon M., 164 

Estimates for, 1915, 27 

Ethics, 703 

Ethnology and anthropology, 691— 
699 

Ettor v. City of Tacoma, 249 

Eugenic marriages, 440 

Eugenics, 395-397, 673 

— Congress, International, 396 

Europe, Concert of, in Balkan 
War, 105 

— density of population in, 640 

European Baptist Congress, 751 

— history, bibliography of, 838 

Everett 0. Judson, 258 

Evidence, rules of, 265 

Evolution, organic, 671-674 

Ewing, Thomas, 163 

Ewing v. Leavenworth, 254 

Excavations, archeological. See 
locations by name. 

Excess condemnation, constitu- 
tionality of, 216 

Exchange, bills of, uniform law on, 
244 

Expenditures, Federal, 347 

— — for 1915, estimated, 27 

=xperiment stations, agricultural, 
465 

— Office of, 164 

— — appropriation for, 464 

Exploration and discovery, 640- 
642 

— of the Sea, International Coun- 
eil for, 637 

Explosives, legislation on, 266 

— transportation of, on railroads, 
664 

Exports, 329, 330 

— of agricultural products, 503 

—to American dependencies, 551 

— excess of, over imports, 554 

— of foodstuffs, 550, 551 

— to foreign countries, 550 
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260 
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467 
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483 
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Finland, socialism in, 407 
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377 
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377 
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tion of, 414 
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Fisher, Walter L., 163 

Fisheries, 495-498 

— Bureau of, 165, 498 

— international, control of, 496 

— interstate, Federal control of, 
495 
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— oyster, 497 
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from, 496 
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— exports of, 534 

— imports of, 534 
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— production of, 534 

Flaxseed, price of, 504 

— production of, in U.S., 327, 501 

— — world's, 498 
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Flood protection by drainage, 281 
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427 
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tration, 507 
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Food chemistry, 648-652 

— and Drugs Act, 473, 482, 651 

— laws, state, 265 

— products, legislation on, 484 
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— purity of, protection of, 652 

Foodstuffs, exports of, 550, 551 

— imports of, 551, 553 

— prices of, 424 

Forbes, W. Cameron, 238, 239 

Ford, Cornelius, 166 
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by name), 117-156 
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partment of, 165 
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ports and Imports. 

— relations of the U. 8. (see also 
countries by name), 84-94 

— trade. See Commerce, Exports 
and Imports. 
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istry of, 544 
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— fires, prevention of, 494, 632 

— products, foreign trade in, 495 
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—Service, 164 

— appropriation for, 464 

Forestry, 493-495 _ 

— Association, American, 495 
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— taxation of, 355 
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Fortifications, appropriations for, 
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Fortney v. Carter, 261 

Fortune v. Braswell, 251 
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on, 255 
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Fossils. See Paleontology. 
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Fowler, James A., 162 
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France, army increase in, 108, 
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— commerce of, 144 
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— Socialism in, 405 
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Frost prediction, 485 
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— production of, 485 

Fuel oil, production of gasoline 
from, 663 

Fulda, Ludwig, 827 
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528 
——U.S., by quantities, 524 
| —— — by states, 526 
—— — by values, 525 
——world’s, 521-523 


| — products, exports of, 528 


— — imports of, 528 

— resources, investigation of, 271— 
276 

—-— taxation of, 356 

Mineralogy, 626-628 

Miners, strike of, in West Virginia, 
413 

Mines, Bureau of, 163, 507 

— safety in, legisletion affecting, 
42 


7 
Minimum wage, 420, 435-437 
—jin Great Britain, 137 


Mining, 
— electric power in, 508” 
— law, 506 
— improvements in, 
507, 
_— home rule in, 205. | Minneapolis, etvil service in, 182 


Minneapolis, Public{Morals Com- 
mission of, 221 
Minnesota, accident insurance in, 
381 
— child labor in, 437 
— civil service in, 430 
— classification of property in, 355 
— constitution of, amendments 
to, 75, 78, 80, 201 
— county conferences of charities 
in, 440 
— dairy products law of, 473 
— employers’ liability law of,378, 
431 
— female labor in, 437, 438 
— industrial accidents law of, 425, 
427 
— Industrial Commission of, 430 
— industrial safety legislation in, 
425 
— initiative and referendum in, 76 
— jury verdicts in, 265 
— library law of, 837 
— life insurance policy loans in, 
._ 368 
— minimum wage in, 436, 437 
— mothers’ pensions in, 407 
— municipal forests in, 248 
negligence of carriers law 
247 
—— hon-partisan primary in, 
— occupational diseases ae of, 
425, 739 
— Presidential preference primary 
in, 73 
— prison administration in, 449 
— Publie Utilities Commission of, 
295, 298 
— railroad rate regulstion in, 573 
— Rate Case, 250, 256, 570 
— recall in, 78 
— — of judicial decisions, £0 
— seed labeling law of, 466 
~~ taxation in, of express com- 
Danies, 356 
—— — for libraries, 836 
—— of property, 355 
— — of trust companies, 356 
— telephone companies law of, 
298 
——workmen’s compensation law 
of, 431 
Mint, Director of, 161 
Misdemeanants, institutions for, 
455-457 
Missionary societies, Baptist, 750 
—_— Congregationalist, 7 752 
Mississippi, factory law of, 433 
—— oyster culture in, 496 
. — University of, ». Waugh, 251 
Mississippi o. Lawrence, 255 
Mississippi River, floods in, 288 
— improvement of, 286 
— Power Co. plant, 585 
Missouri, age of consent in, 441 
— agricultural experiment station 
of, 466 
— anti-trust legislation in, 375- 
377 
— blind in, care of, 460 
— charity administration in, 458 
— children’s bureau in, 442 
—— commission government in, 206 
— commission merchants law of, 
483 
— constitution of, amendments to, 
75, 201, 303, 355 
_- Department of Land Reclama- 
tion of, 281 
— drainage of swamp lands in, 281 
— female labor in, 438 


of, 
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Missouri, fire-insurance companies 
in, 375-377 

— hours of labor in, 433 

— industrial accidents law of, 425 

— industrial safety legislation in, 
425 

— initiative and referendum in, 75 

— Insurance Federation of, 377 

— juvenile courts in, 444 

— labor disputes law of, 434 

— mine, safety legislation in, 428 

— mothers’ pensions in, 407 

— municipal home rule in, 205 

— non-partisan judicial nomina- 
tions in, 75 

— occupational diseases law of, 
425, 739 

— pardon and parole of prisoners 
in, 453, 454 

— prison labor in, 450 

— Public Utilities Commission of, 
295, 299 

— Rate Cases, 256 

— Sinele tax in, 355. 


— valuation of public utilities in, ’ 
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— wage legislation in, 435 

Missouri 2. Wright, 251 

Missouri Pacific Ry. vc. Tucker, 
250 

Missouri River rate cases, 568 

Mitchell, John Purroy, 66 

Mitchinton v. Day, 246 

Mitochondria, 676 

Mobile bill on fraternal insur- 
ance, 372 

Mobile, port improvements at, 
292, 286 

Moche, archeological investiga- 
tions at, 697 

Modern Woodmen of America, 
tates of, 372 

Modernism, relation of, to Christ- 
ianity, 709 

Mohammedanism, spread of, 808 

Molecular theory, demonstration 
of, 647 

Money market, 337 

— rates for, 337 

— trust investigation, report of, 6 

Mongolia, autonomy of, 109 

Monroe Doctrine, Wilson's inter- 
pretation of, 89, 117 

Montana, campaigh’ expenditures 
law of, 247 

— constitution of,amendments to, 
70 

— county boards of appraisers in, 
358 

— Department of Agriculture and 
Publicity of, 484 

— Department of Labor of, 430 

— female labor in, 438 

—— game protection in, 488 

— industrial accidents law of, 425 

— injunctions in, 434 _. 

— land registration in, 248 

— prison administration in, 448 

— probation of prisoners in, 267 

— Public Service Commission of, 
299 

— Railroad Commission of, 299 

—— Street car legislation in, 428 

— Tax Commission of, 358 

— valuation of public utilities in, 
299 

— woman suffrage in, 70 

Montenegro, 
Balkan War, 148 

— Telations of, with Great Powers, 
103, 148 |... 
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operations of, in. 


Mountains, cycles of “erosion a 


Montes, Ismael, 119 

Montreal, tunnel construction 
578 

Moore, Edward B., 163 

— Ernest Carroll, 830 

— John Bassett, 160 

— Willis L., 164 

Moore railroad interests, 564 

Moore te. Minneapolis & St. Louis _ 
Ry., 258 

Morals, legislation for protection 
of, 266 

— public bureau of, 224 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, 57 

— art collections of, 766. 

Morgan railroad interests, 564 

Morgenthau, Henry, 179 

Moros, insurrection of, 238, 315 

Morphology, animal, 674 

— Plant, 681-683 d 

Mortality investigation, Medico-_ 
Actuarial, 369 

— relation between marriage and. 
384 


— Statistics, See Vital statistics. 
Mortgage bonds of land banks,492 
Mortgages, farm, 470,490 
Mosaic disease of tobacco, 479 
Moses, 808 

Mothers’ pensions, 407 - 
Motion pictures, 391, 781 
— in prisons, 448 

Motor cars, railway. 587 
— spirit, 591, 600. 663 
Mount Katmai, eruption of, “616 
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Moyer v. Peabody, 254 | 
Mules, price of, 504 
— Statistics of, 505 
Mulhall, Martin M., 26 
Miller, Laura, 119 : 
Municipal accounting, 214 z 
— administration, emeleee in, 
210 
— art commissions, 218 
— charters, revision of, 208 _ 
—— Vermont, in re, 251 
— civil service, 182, 211 
— dance halls, 389 5 3 
— finance, state spartan tae . 
my } 


— forests, 248, 494 

— government, 204-234 

— home rule, 196, 204-206, 294 

— ice plants, 303 ‘ 

— Improvements, American So- 
ciety of, 212 ‘eq 

— indebtedness in Massachusetts, . 
359 

— League, International, 212 

—— National, 212 ; ‘, 

— music, 780 - Rot 

— newspapers, 232, 303 

— ownership, 293, 302 

— platform, Progressive, S135, 

— — Socialist, 213 ~ 

— playgrounds, 388 ; 3, a 

— recreation centers, 388 

— Research, Bureaus of, 209 | 

—— Service, Progressive, 213. 

— surveys. 209 x 

Municipalities, American, = 
of, 212. > A 

Murdock, Victor, 22 — Pos: 

Murray, Lawrence O., 161, 363 

Murtfeldt, Mary E., 480 

Museums, art, bequests ‘to, 766 “3 

Music, 777-781 

— expenditures for, 781 

— festivals, 780 


Music, municipal, 780 
— operatic, 779 
— orchestral, 777 
Mutation in evolution, ‘672 
; Mutual savings banks, 362 


AGEL, Charies, 164 
Nance v. O. K. 
p Piano Co., 250 
Naphtha, as a motor fuel, 600 

H Naphthaline engine, 591 

+ Narcotics, action of, 649 

' National administration, 157-182 

— Assembly of Civil Service Com- 
missions, 182 

— Association of Comptrollers 
and Aceounting Officers, 215 

ie “~ Manufacturers, lobby of, 

s — bank currency, amount of, 361 

— — retirement of, 42, 53 

— banks, as Government depos- 
itories, 348 

—-— deposits of, guarantee of, 
proposed, 50-52 

— — regulation of, 363 

— — reserves of, 42, 52 

— — statistics of, 361 

— Civie Federation, report of, on 
public utilities regulation, 295 

E _ —— Service Reform League, 

ie 1 

i : — Conference of Charities and 


Houck 


Correction, 439 
.* _—— on City Planning, 219 
{ : u ——on marketing and farm 
4 credits, 467 
4 — Congregational Council, 751 
” — Conservation Congress, 495 
+ — Convention, Republican. See 
i. Republican party. 
ry —_ wer eeey for Industrial Safety, 
— Education Association, 834 
—Fire Prevention Convention, 

221, 377 
— Fire Protection Association,221 
— forests, 494 
—— water powers in, 270 
. oy oe aa to the Land League, 
_ — Fraternal Congress, 372 
—guard. See Militia, organized. 
— HorseBreeding Association,475 
_ — Housing Association, 219 

— Monetary Commission, recom- 
¢ mendations of, 39 
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—— 


— parks, water supply from, 270 
— Safe Deposit Co. v. Hibbs, 263 
— eon of Corporation Schools, 


— — of Craftsmen, 769 
_ —-—for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, 393. 
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Naval construction, labor regula- 
tions in, 318 

— education, 318 

—expenditures of foreign coun- 
tries, 323 

— holiday, proposed, 135 

— officers, promotion of, 318 

—programmes of foreign coun- 
tries, 323 

— War College, 319 

Navies, principal, comparative 
Statistics of, 322, 324 

Navigation, Bureau of, 165 

—— U.S. Navy, 162 

Navy, 317-324 

— administration of, 317 

— appropriations for, 317 

— authorized strength of, 318 

— auxiliary vessels of, 320 

— battle efficiency of, 322 

— battleships in, 320 

— colliers in, 320 

— commands in, 321 

—comparison of, with foreign 
navies, 322, 323, 324 

— cruisers in, 320 

— Department, 162, 317 

—— estimates for, 27, 317 

— destroyers in, 320 

—education of enlisted men in, 
319 

— expenditures for, 323 

— fleets of, 321 

— General Board of, 162 

— increase in, authorized, 319 

— personnel of, 318 

— Secretary of, 162 

— submarines in, 320 

— yards, 318 

—— artisans in, classification of, 

\ 179 

Near-Eastern Affairs, Division of, 
160 

Nebraska, capital punishment in, 
445 


— charity administration in, 458 

— child labor in, 437 

—classification of property in, 
' 354 


— constitution of, amendments to, 
354 

— dependent children in, care of, 
442 


— elevator companies law of, 483 
—employers’ liability law of, 378, 
431 


— feeble-minded in, care of, 459 

-— female labor in, 437, 438 

— forestry in, 494 

— full train crews in, 428 

— industrial accidents law of, 425 

— Industrial Commission of, 430 

— industrial safety legislation in, 
| AQT 

— jai! system of, 456 

— labor disputes law of, 434 

| atbrartans’ pensions in, 837 

— minimum wage in, 436, 437 

— mothers’ pensions in, 407 

— non-partisan judicial nomina- 

tions in, 75 

— parole of prisoners in, 454 

— prison administration in, 446 

— prison labor in, 450 

— prisoners’ wage in, 446 


'— probation system in, 454 


— publicity pamphlets in, 78 

— punishments for crime in, 445 
— reformatories in, 455 

— taxation of es in, 357 
— vocational education in, 483 
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Nebraska wages of public em- 
ployees in, 435 

—workmen’s compensation law 
of, 431 

Nebule, 620 

Negligence, comparative, law of, 
258 


— contributory, law of, 259 

Negotiable Instruments Act, Uni- 
form, 248, 263, 364 

—— law of, 262 

Negroes, education of, 817-819 

— interstate migration of, 385 

Neill, Charles P., 165 

Nelson, ez parté, 250, 259 

Neon, synthesis of, 644 

— tube lighting, 584 

Neosalvarsan, 477 

Nerves, metabolism in, 715 

— surgery of, 733 

Nervous system, anatomy of, 712 

— physiology of, 714 

Netherlands, copyright law of, 245 

— elections in, 151 

— socialism in, 406 

Neuralgia, facial, surgical treat- 
ment of, 733 

Neurology, 712 

Nevada, artesian wells law of, 248 

— child labor in, 430, 431 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 70 

—_ drainage districts in, 281 

— employers’ liability law of, 379 

— full train crews in, 428 

— hours of labor in, 433 

— irrigation in, 280 

— mine safety in, 428 

— mining in, 507 

— woman suffrage in, 70 

—workmen’s compensation law 
of, 431 

— Workmen's Compensation 
Commission of, 430 

Nevada, U.S.8., 319 

New Brunswick, N. J., city plan- 
ning in, 216 

New England Conference on 
Rural Progress, 469 

— railroad conditions in, 5€8 

“New Freedom” of President 
Wilson, 13 

New Guinea, exploration in, 642 

New Hampshire, blind in, care of, 
460 


— Department of Agriculture of, 


— desertion law of, 455 

— female labor in, 438 

— hours of labor in, 433 

— industrial accidents law of, 425, 
427 

— jail system of, 456 

— labor disputes law of, 434 

— mothers’ pensions in, 407 

— municipal) forestry in, 494 

— occupational diseases law of, 
425, 739 

— Presidential preference primary 
in, 73 

— state purchasing agents in, 195 

— wages of public employees in, 
435 


New Haven, charter of, 208 

— city, planning in, 215 

New Haven Railroad. See New 
York, N.H.& H.R. R. 

New Jersey, charity administra- 
tion in, 458 

—cConference of Charities and 
Correction of, 440 
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New Jersey, constitution of, 
amendments to, 70 

— convict labor in, 452 

— corporation law of, 13, 344 

— delinquent children in, care of, 
443 

— elections in, 66 

— employers’ lability law of, 260 

—farm demonstration work in, 
466 

— feeble-minded in, care of, 459 

— fertilizer inspection in, 466 

— full train crews in, 428 

— game protection in, 488 

— gas rates in, 305 

— governorship of, 14 

— hours of labor in, 433 

— immigration law of, 438 

— jail system of, 456 

—— mothers’ pensions in, 407 

— prison labor in, 450 

— segregation of defectives in, 440 

— “seven sisters’’ laws of, 13, 344 

— tax maps in, 359 

— woman suffrage in, 70 

— Women's Reformatory of, 455 

— workmen's compensation law 
of, 379, 431 

— vocational education in, 393 

New Jersey v. Erie Ry. Co., 228 

New Mexico, classification of 
property in, 354 

— commission government in, 206 

— constitution of, amendments to, 
201, 354 

— taxation of public service cor- 
porations in, 357 

New Orleans, port improvements 
at, 286, 292 

— school buildings in, 820 

New York Central & H.R. Ry. v. 
Henney, 249 

New York City, anti-noise ordi- 
nance in, 231 

— Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, 743 

— bank clearings in, 333 

— bank deposits in, 337 

— bank reserves in, 337 

— billboard advertising in, 230 

— bureau of public morals for, 224 

-—— Chamber of Commeree, gift of, 
for commercial education, 828 

— city planning in, 216 

— civil service in, 182 

— dock construction in, 580 

— elections in, 55, 66 

— elevated railroads in, 293 

— feeble-minded in, care of, 459 

— fire prevention in, 5°8 

— Grand Central Station in, 577, 
770 

— height of buildings in, regula- 
tion of, 218 

— juvenile courts in, 444 

— money rates in, 337 

— moving picture regulation in, 
391 

— municipal accounting in, 215 

—— administration In, 210 

— — Building of, 770 

—— concerts in, 780 

—— ice plant in, 303 

— — pensions in, 204 

— > subways in, 302 

— — waterfront railroads in, 302 

— philanthropy in, 461 

— police administration in, 224 

— — eraft in, 226 

—— inguiry in, 210 

— port improvements at, 285, 291 
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New York, Publie Service Com- 
mission of, 300 

— rapid transit in, 293, 302 

— recreation survey in, 390 

— refuse disposal in, 306 

— registration of venereal disease 
in, 442 

— St. Thomas’ Church in, 770 

— sanitation in clothing industry 
in, 421-424 

— school buildings in, 820 

—— system of, 815 

— sewage disposal in, 305 

— smoke prevention in, 228 

— social centers in, 389 

— social evil in, 221 

— street cleaning in, 306 

— — lighting in, 304 

— strike of garment OPRERA in, 
414, 416 

— subways in, 293, 300, 302, 577, 
578 

— tunnel construction in, 578 

— visiting teachers in, 816 

— water supply of, 303, 580 

— waterfront railroads in, 302 

New York City ». frudenberg, 255 

New York County, Court House 
of, design for, 770 

— Progressive service, 213 

New York Harbor, improvement 
of, 285, 291 

— pollution of, 305 

New York Municipal Railway Co., 
subway franchise of, 293 

New York, N. H. & H.R. R., I. 
C.C. report on, 568 

— interests of, 564 

New York State, accident insur- 
ance in, 381 

— agricultural codperative assocl- 
ations in, 483 

— ballot law of, 55, 72 

— banking-law revision in, 364 

— Barge Canal, 287, 556 

— Board of Estimate of, 197 

— brokerage law of, 339-341 

— bucket shops, law of, 340 

— building construction law of, 
428 

— canal traffic in, 555 

— child labor in, 431 

— city planning in, 216 

— civil service in, 181 

— cocaine sales law of, 400 

— commission merchants’ law of, 
483 

— Commission on Ventilation of, 
743 

— constitution of, amendments to, 
70, 201, 432 

> constitutional convention In, 
55, 83, 201 

— convict labor in, 451, 453 

— days of rest in, 433 

— death rate in, 384 

— Department of Education of, 
830 

— Department of Labor of, 430 

— direct primary law of, 55, 75 

— Education Building, 770 

— elections in, 55, 66 

— employers’ Jiability law of, 56, 
379 

— Factory Investigating Commis- 
sion of, 437 

— farm colonies for vagrants in, 
456 

— female labor in, 438 

— forestry education in, 495 

— full train crews in, 428 
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New York, hours of labor in, 433 

— housing in, 219: , oe 

— impeachment of Governor in, ‘ 
53-55 é 

— Industrial Board of, 430 

— Industrial Commission of, 425 

— industrial safety legislation in, a 
426, 427, 429 ; 

— insane in, care of, 459 

_-—_ foreign-born, 387 

— jail libraries in, 456 

— legal procedure in, 264 

— milk selling law of, 472 

— minimum wage in, 437 | 

— municipal accounting in, 215 

——-— home rule in, 204 

— occupational diseases, law Of, 
425 

— polities in, 538-56 

— prison administration in, 446, 
447 

— Public Health Couneil of, 742 

— Public Service Commissions of, 
299 

— recreation in, 388 

—— reformatories In, 455 é 

~—- Republican convention tn, 61 

— school attendance in, 431 

—— state roads In, 285 

— stock exchange law of, 339-341 

— strikes in, 411 ‘y 

— tax-law, codification in, 358 

— trust companies law of, 364 

— vocational education in, 393 | 

— woman suffrage In, 70 

—workmen's compensation law 
of, 55 “| 

New York State v. Abramson, 253, 
255 

— 0. Bradley, 258 

—v. Kaminsky, 254 

New York Stock Hxchange, bond 
transactions on, 334 

— legislation affecting, 339-341 

— regulations of, 339-341 

— security listings on, 336 1s 

—— stock transactions on, 334 

New York, U.S. S., 319 

New Zealand, 141 

Newark, N. J., gas rates In, Ce 

—- harbor improvement at, 

—mendicancey in, 455 ‘ 

Newlands Arbitration Act, 23, 
415, 566 

Newspaper publicity law, constitu- — 
tionality of, 18 t 

Newspapers, municipal, 232, 303 

— statistics of, 539 

‘Newton, Byron R., 160 

Niagara River, pollution of, 306 p 

Nicaragua, history of, 125 : 

— labor legislation in, 245 : 

— marriage law of, 245 1 

— relations of, with U. S., 91 . 

Nickel, alloys of, 612 

— production of, 521 

Nippur, Aramaic incantation texts 
from, 807 : 

Nitric acid, production of, from. ‘ 
ammonia, 661 a 

Nitrogen, atmosphere of, In tung- . 
sten lamps, 667 : 

—- atmospheric, fixation of, 056, : 
657, 661 

— chemistry of, 645 aq 

— valence of, 647 i 

Noise, suppression of, 231 ’ 

Non- partisan judicial nomination, a 
75 

— primaries, 75 

Non-Support Act, Uniform, 248 
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Non-Support Act, punishment of, 
455 P 
Norfolk, Va., recreation In, 389 


_ Norfolk and Western Ry. Co. ov. 


Dixie Tobacco Co,, 252 

—». Earnest, 259 

Normal schools, 823 

North Carolina, accident insur- 
ance in, 381 

— charity administration in, 458 

— child labor in, 431 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 202 

— convict labor in, 451, 452, 485 

— Corporation Commission of,300 

— employers’ liability law of, 431 

— feeble-minded in, care of, 459 

— fruit growing in, 485 

— hazing law of, 248 

— parole of prisoners in, 454 . 

— public utility corporation legis- 
lation in, 300 

— punishments for crime in, 445 

— reformatories in, 455 

— sale of cocaine in, 440 

North Dakota, blind In, care of, 
469 

—- budget system in, 197 

— classification of property in, 354 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 70, 75, 78, 202, 354 

— employers’ liability law of, 431 

— feeble-minded in, care of, 459 

— forestry in, 494 

— immigration law o7, 438 

— initiative and referendum in, 
75, 76 

— marriage of defectives in, 440 

— parole of prisoners in, 454 

— poor relief in, 458 

—recall in, 78 

— taxation in, of inheritances, 358 

—w—of public-service corpora- 
tions, 357 

— woman suffrage in, 70 

Northern Baptist Convention, 780 

— Presbyterian Church, 755 

Norway, physiography of, 637 

Norwegian literature, 797 

Novel, Adolfo, 122 

Novocain, use of, in anesthesia,731 

Nuisances, 228 231 

— attractive, law of, 257 

Nursery stock, inspection of, 478, 
484 , 

Nurses, training schools for, 832 

Nutrition, chemistry of, 64 


Sapoens harbor improve- 
ment at, 286 

— police administration in, 225 

Oats, price of, 504 

— production of, in principal 
countries, 499 

—— inU.S., 326, 327, 464, 501 

—— — by states, 502 - 

—— world’s, 598 


O'Bierne v. Stafford, 260 
Observatories, astronomical, 615 


‘Occupational diseases, legislation 


on, 738 : 
— reporting of, 425, 739 
Ocean, age of, 637 

— magnetic surveys, 633 
— maps of, 639 


_— physiography of, 637, 639 


— sodium content of, 637 

—- temperatures near icebergs, 637 

Oceanography, 637, 639 

Oglesby, R. S., Co., r. Bank of 
New York, 263 
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| Ohio, Agricultural Commission of, 
484 

— agricultural 
tion of, 466 

— biind in, care of, 460 

— budget system in, 197 

— building code of, 428 

— charity administration in, 458 

— child labor in, 437 

— ¢ivil service in, 177 

— constitution of, amendments 
79, 80, 195 202 

— convict labor in, 450, 451 

— delinguent children in, cure of, 
397, 444 

— dependent children in, care of, 
442 

—> elections in, 66 

— employers’ llability law of, 378 

— female labor in, 437, 438 

— floods in, 288, 578, 736 

— full train crews in, 428 

— game protection in, 488 

— hours of labor in, 433 

— indeterminate sentences in, 454 

— Industrial Commission of, 425, 
429 d 

— industrial safety legislation in, 
425 

— inmates in state institutions in, 
458 

— insane in, care of, 459 

— Insurance Federation of, 377 

— jury verdicts in, 265 

— juvenile courts in, 444 

— mine safety legislation in, 427 

— mothers’ pensions in, 407 

— municipal accounting in, 215 

— — civil service in, 182 

—— home rule, 204 

+ occupational diseases law of, 
425, 739 

— parole of prisoners in, 454 

— penitentiary removal in, 447 

— poor relief in, 458 

— Presidential preference primary 
in, 73 

—- prison administration in, 448 

— prisoners’ wage in, 446 

— Publie Utilities commission of, 
300 

— recall of judicial decisions in, 79 

—rural recreation in, 391 

— school attendance in, 431 

— short ballot in, 80 

— Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of, 830 

— taxation administration in, 359 

— valuation of public utilities in, 
300 

— vocational education in, 822 

— wage legislation in, 435 


experiment sta- 


—workmen’s compensation law 
of, 431 

Ohio ex rel. Toledo ¢. John J. 
Lynch, 204 


Ohio River, improvement of, 286 

Oilengines. See Diesel engines. 

— fuel in U. 8. Navy, 320 

— lands, withdrawals of, 272 

— resources. See Petroleum. 

Oklahoma, banking law of, 364 

— coal mining in, 509 

— ee of, amendments to, 
0) 

— Corporation Commission, 300 

_— oa children In, care of, 

—publile utilities corporations in, 


300 
— rajlroad rate regulation in, 573J 
«881 


Oklahoma,wage legislation in, 435 

Oklahoma State Bar Commission 
v, Sullivan, 249 

Oklahoma, U.S.S., 319 

Old-age pensions, 434 

Old Colony Trust Co. 0. Omaha, 
253 

Oliver, Robert Shaw, 161 

Olmstead, Victor H., 164 

Olympic, 88., reconstruction of, 609 

Omaha, charter of, 208 

— gas rates in, 305 

Onions, production of, 485 

Ontario, feeble-minded in, care of, 
459 

— prison farms in, 456 

Open caucus, 22 

Open-hearth furnaces, steel, 512 

Opera, production of, 779 

Operatic music, 779 

Oram v. Hutt, 247 


; Orange separator, Chase, 486 


Orchestral music, 777 

Ordnance, Bureau of, U.S. Navy, 
162 

— Chief of, U.S. Army, 161 

Ore briquetting, 511 

— crushing, 515 

— deposits, 624-626, 628 

— dressing, 507 

Oregon, agricultural 
work in, 466 

— budget system of, 197 

— charity administration in, 458 

— child labor in, 436, 437 

— classification of property in, 354 

— commission merchants’ law in, 
483 

— constitution of, amendments to, 
354 

— convict labor in, 451 
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Tin-plate ordinances, 442 

Tiryns, excavations at, 775 

Tissues, growth of, in vitro, 719 

Tisza, Count, 150 

Tobacco, excise tax on, proposed, 
35, 36 

— price of, 504 

—production of, in principal 
countries, 500 

——in U.S., 327, 501 

—— — by states, 502 

— — world’s, 498 

Todd, George Carroll, 162 

Tomatoes, diseases of, 479 

Topographic maps, U.S., 272, 273 

Toronto, harbor improvement at, 
580 

Toxin. See Serum. 

Tracewell, Robert J., 160 

Treasurer of the U.S., 160 

Treasury, Comptroller of, 160 

— Department, 160 

— Secretary of, 160 

Trial by jury, 254, 379 

Triple Alliance, 105, 106-108 

Triple Entents, 105, 106-108 

Trachoma among Indians, 741 

Trade (see also Commerce), bal- 
ance of, 329, 330, 554 

— disputes. See Industrial dis- 
putes. 

— marks, law of, 264 

—transportation and communi- 
cation, 544-574 


Sso, 


cooperative 


Trade unions. See Labor unions. 
Train crews, legislation on, 573 
— dispatching by wireless teleg- 


raphy, 583 

Trainmen railroad, wage dispute 
of, 416, 566 

Tranbarger v. Chicago & Alton 
Ry., 255 


Transcontinental rate cases, 568 

Transfusion of blood, 734 

Trawl-net fishing, 497 

Trucks, automobile, 600 

Trust companies, loan and, sta- 
tisties of, 362 

Trust, definition of, 344 

Trusts. See Anti-trust. 

Tuberculosis,campaignagainst,460 

— in cattle, 476 

— Friedmann cure for, 739 

— insurance, 424 

— investigations of, 739 

——in poultry, 476 

— treatment of, 722 

Tumors, pathology of, 720 

Tumulty, Joseph Patrick, 157 

Tungsten lamps, incandescent, 
584, 667 

Tunnels, 577 

Turbines. See types by 

Turkey, finances of, 106 

— Ministries in, 149 

— new frontier of, 101, 102 

—railway concessions of, 
France, 110 

— recapture of Adrianople by, 149 

— relations of, with Balkan allies, 
94-98, 102, 146-149 

—— with Bulgaria, 102 

—— with Great Britain, 111 

— — with Great Powers, 146-148 

—-— with Greece, 105 

— war of, with Balkan allies, 146-— 
149 

— Young Turks’ coup d'etat in, 147 

Turner v. Tennessee, 254 

Turpentine, manufacture of, 663 

Tutuila, 242 

— exports, to 552 

— imports from, 553 

Twin Falls, Idaho, dam, 582 

Twining, Adm., N. C,, 163 

Typhoid fever, 723-725 

— carriers of, 722 

— investigations of, 737 

—— vaccination for, 314, 722 
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BEDA ?. Zlaleita, 264 
Ugarte, Manuel, writings of, 
117 : . 

Uhler, Philip, 480 

Ulcér of the duodenum, 723 

— of the stomach, 722 

Ulster, resistance of, to home rule, 


133 
Ultraviolet rays, sterilization of 
milk by, 657 


— water purification by, 653 

Unconstitutional statutes, 
erative, 256 

Underwood, Oscar R., candidacy 
of, for Senate, 25 

— elected floor leader, 21 

Underwood Tariff Act. See Tariff 
bill. 

Unemployment, legislation on, 435 

Unfair competition, 24 

Unger p. Kennedy, 251 

Ungnad, Arthur, 827 

Uniform judicial procedure, 264 

— law on bills of exchange, 244 

—state laws (see also acts by 
name), 263, 364 


inop- 


Union Pacifie-Southern Pacific 

merger, dissolution of, 346; 
+2568 

Union Theological Seminary, 756, 
831 , 

Unitarian Church, 761 

— social work of, 410 

United Brethren in Christ, 753 

— Kingdom. See Great Britain. 

— Presbyterian Church, union 
movement in, 755 

— Protestant Church, 754 

United States 7. Adams Express 
Co., 262 

—— 0. Chandler-Dunbar Co., 256 

— ». Pacific & Arctic Co., 256 

— v. Winslow, 257 

United States Irrigating Co. v. 
Colorado, 280 

Universal Peace Congress, 111 

Universities and colleges, admin- 
istrative courses in, 828 

— benefactions to, 825 

— changes of personnel in, 829 

_ — Classification of, 826 

— coeducation in, 825 

~— correspondence courses of, 828 

— degrees granted by, 825 

— distinctions between, 826 

— enrollment in, 824 

— entrance requirements of, 821 

— extension teaching in, 828 

— foreign professors in, 827 

— international spirit in, 827 

— Museums in, 828 

— for negroes, $19 

— Preparation for, in sécondary 
schools, 821 


Ss 
— revenues of, 824 i} *t 
— scholarships in, 825] ree 
— socialism in, 827 El 
—— Statisties of, 810 : 
Unlawful possessions, law of, 
268 > 6 


Untermyer, Samuel, 6: ** * 

Urgent Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 24, 180 

Uruguay, history of, 127 

Utah, drainage districts in, 281 

— female labor in, 437 

— initiative and referenduni in, 
68 

— minimum wage in, 437 

— mothers’ pensions in, 408 

— Public utilities corporations in, 
301 


ACCINIA, growth of, in vitro, 
720 

Vacher & Sons v. London Society 
of Compositors, 247 

Vacuum pump, 596 

— tube lighting, 584 

Valdez, Jose Bordas, 122 

Vallejo Ferry Co. v. Solano Aquatic 
Club, 261 

Valuation, physical, of public 


— elections in, 66 1% 733 
— feeble-minded of, care of, 460 
— oyster fisheries of, 497 3 
— Probation system in, 455 J 5 
Virus. 
Visceral organisms, 715 
Visiting teachers, 816 
Vital statistics, 384, 700, 744-749 
Vitamines, 649 

Vocational 
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‘Ventilation, 595, 653 


— N.Y. State Commission on, 743 


Vermont, accident insurance in, 
381 

— child labor in, 431 

— constitution of, amemdments 
to, 72, 74, 203, 432 

— Department of Labor of, 430 

— direct election of U. S. Senators 
in, 69 

— direct primary in, 74 

— female labor in, 438 

— jail administration in, 457 

— labor disputes law of, 434 

— Publie Service Commission of,” 
301 

— state purchasing agent of, 195 

— Street car legislation in, 428 

— taxation of forests in, 494 

—workmen’s compensation law 
of, 431 

Vernon County (Wis.) Bar Asso- 
ciation ». McKibbin, 249 

Veterinary education, 831 

— Medical Association, American, 
475 

— Science. See Live stock. 

Vice investigations, 22 1-224, 441 

Vice-President of the U. S., 159 

— Republican nominee for, 12 

Virginia, charity administration 
of, 458 

— convict labor in, 450, 451 


— dependent children in, care of, 
442 


~ 
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Fito, 


education, 
482, 483, 822 


393-395, 


— guidance, 394 
— — Association, National, 394 
Volcanic dust, effect of onsolar ra- 


diation, 616, 631 


Volcanoes, 631 

Volta effect, 669 
Volturno, wreck of, 548 
Volunteer forces, 


legislation on, 


a 


27 


Vote for President, 1908 and 1912, 


158 


Voters, registration of, 71 
Voting, preferential, 68, 75 
Vreeland v. Forest Park Residence 


Commission, 250 


AGE, minimum. See Mini- 
mum wage. 


Wages, legislation affecting, 435— 


437 


Weather Bureau, 164 

— appropriation for, 464 
— frost prediction by, 485 
Webb, W. A., 830 
Webb-Kenyon Liquor bill, 3, 400 
Weed eradication, 484 — 


Washington, child labor in, 437 
— consitution of, amendment,” 
203 ~ A 
— convict labor in, 451 | 
— delinquent children in, care of, | 
443 i Gal 
— Department of Agriculture of 
466 = 
— disorderly house law of, 442 
—— drainage districts in, 281 
— female labor in, 437 
—— Humane Bureau of, 442 y 
— Industrial Commission of,f425, ~ 
430 7 ; 
— industrial safety law of, 42914 : 
—initiative and referendum fin, iq 


77 
— irrigation in, 280 
— juvenile courts in, 444 
— minimum wage in, 437 
—— mothers’ pensions in, 408 
— municipal home rule in, 205 
— nhon-support law of, 455 
— prison labor in, 450 
— publicity pamphlet in, 78 _ 
— Reclamation Board of, 280 . 
—— workmen’s compensation law 
of, 260, 431 <a 
Washington v. City of Seattle,"260 > 
— 0. Neitzel, 256 : 
Washington, D. C., government 
of, 208 ‘ 
— housing in, 219 
— longitude of, 615 a 
—— Public Service Commission of 
295, : 
Washington Water Power Co 
plant, 585 
Water, chemistry of, 643 - ie 
— consumption of, in principal 
cities, 210- . -- 
— disinfection of, 653 
— filtration of, 304, 581, 653 - 
“—— powers, on public lands, 269, — 
272 


— — utilization of, 585 
— purification of, 581, 653 ‘ 
~_ Teserves on public lands, 272. 
— resources, investigations of, 275 — 
— supply, 303, 580 ar 
— — pollution of, 306 , of 
— turbines. See Hydraulic tur-_ 
bines. m: 
Waterfront facilities, municipali- 
zation of, 291 fm 
Watersheds, forested, protection + 
of, 494 
Waterways, 285-288, 578 : 
—— inland, commerce on, 554-556 


Weidner v. Friedman, 259- 


Weik v. Southern Pacific Co.,f257 7 


utilities. See states by name. Af 


— Of railroads, 1, 567, 574, 576 

Van der Linden, Cort, 151 

Vanderbilt University, denomina- 
tional status of, 754 

— medical endowment of, 832 

Vanderbilt railroad interests, 564 

Variable stars, 619 

Variation in evolution, 672 : 

Vaterland, ss:, 609 é 

Venereal disease, registration’ of, 
442 j 


— Telation of, to immorality, 221 
Walsh v. Pulitzer Pub. Co., 262 
War Department, 161 . 
—— estimates of, 27 

— — organization of, 308 
— Secretary of, 161 
Ward, Lester Frank, 701 ? 
Warehouse Act, Uniform, 248 Wells College, presidency of, 830 
Warner v. Couchman, 246 Welsh Church, disestablishm 
Washburn, Wm. C., 178 of, 133 : 


Wellesley College, experimental — 
kindergarten at, $29 : 


Washington, banking regulation | Wesleyan Conference, British, 
in, 364 West Indies, trade of Can 
Venezuela, archeological inyesti- | — Bureau of Farm Development with, 131 : 3 
gations in, 697 > Of, 466 ; West Virginia, coal strike in, 
— history of, 128° — capital punishment in, 445 413 


890° 


‘West Virginia constitution of, 
amendment to, 203 

— elections in, 65 

— employers’ liability, law of, 378 

— Public Service Conimission of, 
301, 572 

— taxation of corporations in, 301 

—workmen’s compensation law 
of, 431, 572 
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— Workmen's Compensation 
Commission of, 430 

— Workmen's Compensation 
Fund of, 572 


Western Union Telegraph Co., 
control of, 56, 560 

Westphal's comet, 617 

Wheat, price of, 327, 504 

—production of, in principal 
countries, 500 

——in U. S., 326, 327, 464, 501 

——— by states, 502 

—— world’s, 498 

White phosphorus matches, 739 

White pine blister blight, 479 

White-Slave Act, Federal, 
stitutionality of, 223 

— laws, state, 266, 442 

White Slavery, International As- 
sociation against, 442 

Whooping cough, pathology of,718 

Wickersham, George W., 161 

Widows’ pensions, 407 

Wied, Prince William of, 104 

_ Wild life, conservation of, 487-489" 

Wilkesbarre, municipal adminis- 
tration in, 211 

Willard Gibbs Medal award, 665 

Williams, John Skelton, 160 

Williams, in re, 258 

Wills Act, uniform adoption of, 248 

Wilmington, Del., Publie Utilities 
Commission of, 296 

Wilson, Henry Lane, 92, 776 

— Huntington, 16, 159 

— James, 163, 463 

— Wm.B., biography of, 165 

Wilson, Woodrow, appointments 
Of, in consular service, 178 

— — in diplomatic service, 178 

— biography of, 257 

— Cabinet of, 15, 159-165 

— directs prosecution of Diggs- 

z Caminetti case, 19 

— Governor of New Jersey, 13 

— inauguration of, 14 

— influence of, on tariff legisla- 
tion, 351 

-—message of, annual, 26 

—— on Currency bill, 39 

-_-— “ Governor of New Jersey, 
1 

—-—on Presidential preference 
primary, 74 

—— on Tariff bill, 28 

— messages of, delivered in per- 
son, 28, 59 

_ —''New Freedom" of, 13 

_—order of, on classification of 

\ postmasters, 180 _ 

— policies of, 59 

= % ares of Roosevelt on, 

or oe consular appointments, | 

2 ‘ 

—_ - Ms diplomatic appointments, 

_—— — recommended to Congress,26 

— proposal of, for national Presi- 


< ference primary, 26 
= repudiates “dolar diplomacy,” 


= ts John Lind to Mexico, 92 | 


con- 


5, 


INDEX 


Wilson signs Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation Act, 23 

— speech of, before Commercial 
Club of Chicago, 13 

— — inaugural, 14 

—-— before Southern Commer- 
celal Congress, Mobile, 16 

—-— before Southern Society of 
New York, 13 

—— at Staunton, 13 

—statement of, on anti-trust 
legislation, 27 

— — on Chinese loan, 87 

—-— on Currency bill, 53 

—-—on exemptions from antl- 
trust law, 24 

—-—on exemptions from civil- 
Service law, 24, 181 

—-on Latin-American policy, 
15, 89, 90, 117 

—— on lobby in Congress, 25 

——on Mexican situation, 93 

—— on patronage, 178 

——on New Jersey corporation 
laws, 13 

—— on Philippine policy, 18, 238 

—— on progressive advisers, 13 

—-—on tariff bill, 37 

— vote for, 1912, 158 

Wind records, U. S., 632 

Winthrop, Beekman, 162 

Wireless telegraphy, 583 

—in army, 313 

— British Empire scheme of, 136 

— determination of longitude by, 
615 

— Marconi system of, 136 

— rates in Canada, 132 

— on ships, Canadian law on, 132 

Wireless telephony, 583 

Witnesses, extradition of, 268 

Wisconsin, child labor in, 431, 
437 

— classification of property in, 354 

— constitution of, amendments 
to, 75, 78, 203, 205 

— convict labor in, 450, 451 

— crippled children in, care of, 442 

— disorderly houses law of, 223 

— employers’ liability law of, 431 

— employment bureaus in, 435 

— epileptics in, care of, 460 

— game protection in, 489 

— female labor in, 437, 438 

— fire-insurance investigation in, 
220 

— full train crews in, 428 

—jindemnity to innocent con- 
victs in, 446 

— initiative and referendum in, 75 

— imsane in, care of, 459 

— minimum wage in, 437 

— mothers’ pensions in, 408 

— municipal home rule in, 205 

— old-agé pensions, 434 

— parole of prisoners in, 454 

— passenger trains, Jaw of, 428 

— poor relief in, 458 

— prisoners’ wage in, 446 

— recall in, 78 

— road construction in, 283 

— school attendance in, 431 

— state life insurance in, 369 

— taxation in, of forest reserves, 
356 


| —— of incomes, 357 


— — of inheritances, 358 


— — of mineral rights, 356 © 


— University of, correspondence 
- eourses of, 828 
— vocational education in, 393, 
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Wisconsin, workmen’s compensa- 
tion law of, 431 

Wisconsin vo. MeDcrmott and 
Grady, 651 

Woman suffrage, 68, 69, 70 

—in Great Britain, 134 

Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, World's, 402 

— work, legislation affecting, 435— 
438 

Women, colleges for, 829 

— voters, number of, 71 

Women’s Clubs, General Federa- 
tion of, 835 

Wood 2. Oregon, 250 

Wood pulp, manufacture of, 538, 
540 

— tariff rates on, 540 

Wool, consumption of, 534 

— exports of, 534 

— imports of, 534 

— manufactures of, statistics of, 
533, 538, 539, 540 

— — tariff rates on, 532 

— production of, 534 

Workmen’s compensation, judi- 
cial decisions on, 258,259 

— legislation on, 55, 248, 378, 431- 
433, 572, 739 

World Conference on Christian 
Unity, 759 

—— Congress of Theists, 761 

— International Map of, 272, 634, 
638 

— — Geological, 639 

— Peace Foundation, 112 

World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion, 762 

— Woman's Christian 
ance Union, 402 

Wounds, treatment of, 735 

Wrecks of merchant vessels, 547 

Wright, Wilbur, memorialiund,602 

Wright aeroplane patents, 602 

Wurtzite, occurrence of, 626 

Wyoming, constitution of, amend- 
ments to, 432 

— employers’ liability law of, 431 

— game protection in, 489 

— hours of labor in, 433 

— taxation of securities in, 356 

— wage legislation in, 435 ; 

Wyoming v. Laramie-Poudre Irri- 
gation Co., et al., 280 


A -RAYS motion pictures by, 
587 

— physics of, 669 

— use of, in medicine, 727 


\7 ACHT building, 610 
f Yager, Arthur, 240 
Yamamoto, Gombei, 155 
Yards and Docks, Bureau of, 162 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Ry. 0. 
Greenwood Grocery Co., 254 
Yosemite National Park, water 
Supply from, 270 
Young, Ella Flagg, 227 
Yuan Shih-kai, 153-155 


INC, electrometallurgy of, 658 
Zinc, metallurgy of, 520 
— ores, secondary enrichment of, 
626 
— price of, 520 
— production of, 
countries, 523 
—— int. S., 526 7 
—— world’s, 521 
— tariff on, 520 . ee 
Zionist Congress, 764 
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